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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of November 
26, 1963: 

THE MODERN MIRACLE AND THE ANCIENT CURSE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasnincton, November 25.—For the first 
time since leaders of the nations assembled 
at the bier of another, to pay final tribute to 
him and to his people, all have been able to 
make the pilgrimage within two settings of 
the sun. Only 3 days had elapsed from the 
death of President Kennedy in Texas to the 
hour when his requiem was intoned in Wash- 
ington. Yet so complete has been man’s con- 
quest of time and distance that the requiem 
mass and the following interment were at- 
tended by the heads or plenary representa- 
tives of more than 100 states in the 6 con- 
tinents of the world. 

Probably it is true, as archivists are say- 
ing, that not since the funeral of King Ed- 
ward VII has there been a comparable gath- 
ering of the incarnations of power. On May 
20, 1910, the British sovereign was buried at 
Windsor after a long procession through the 
streets of London led by his son and suc- 
cessor, George V, seven European kings, the 
heirs-apparent or prince consorts of many 
others and a group of special ambassadors 
that included former President Theodore 
Roosevelt. But Edward's life had ended 2 
weeks before his state fun: could be held 
because air transport was only in its crude, 
elemental stage. And, the electronic age 
being far in the future, no radio and tele- 
vision existed to make the whole world a 
spectator. 


HAMLET’S MEDITATION 


If grief had not been uppermost among 
those who watched the magnificent funeral 
ceremonies, these manifestations of ever-ex- 
panding human genius might have been ac- 
cented, as in Hamlet's meditation: “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty, in form and mov- 
ing! How express and admirable in action! 
How like an angel in apprehension! How like 
a god! The beauty of the world! The paragon 
of animals!" But submerging the incidence 
of the scientific miracle was the thought of 
the ancient and abiding curse of violence 
which these potentates and princes from 
afar had come to mourn. 

The young President lay dead in his coffin 
under his country's flag because not even the 
enlightened system of freedom and self- 
government of which he was the shining 
symbol has exercised this curse from the 
human heart. “At his best,” said Aristotle, 
“man is the noblest of all animals; sepa- 
rated from law and justice he is the worst.” 
At Dallas both law and justice had been 


trampled upon by the President's assassin, | 


by their civic guardians, and by the mad- 
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dened avenger who took law and justice into 
his own hands. 

‘This is the shame which all the elegiasts— 
at the Capitol, in the press, and throughout 
the world—lamented., And the theme com- 
mon to all the elegies may eventually be 
sustained by factual evidence. This theme 
is that the violence of political differences 
that is current in the United States stimu- 
lated the fanaticism that expressed itself in 
the murder of the President. But the Amer- 
ican people have always been violent and 
often venomous in political debate; fanat- 
icism bred in personal or doctrinal griev- 
ances has taken the lives of three earlier 
Presidents and unsuccessfully attempted the 
assassination of four who were, were to be, or 
had been Presidents. Hence, there is no mer- 
it in the implication of some of the orators 
that Mr. Kennedy’s murder should be re- 
lated to the area where it occurred because 
of the intensity there of the controversy 
over his policies. 

NOT A RIGHTWINGER 


This implication especially lacks merit by 
reason of the only facts known about the 
only suspect, Oswald. He was a Marxist; at 
least a sympathizer with the religion of 
communism; emigrated to and married in 
the Soviet Union; and was trying to return. 
This is certainly not the dossier of the “right- 
wing extremists,” a stigmatic label of Dallas 
which some members of the administration 
are too prone to affix. 

That inclination was revealed by the 
Voice of America broadcast at 1:59 p.m. last 
Friday of the ghastly tragedy in the city. 
“Dallas,” the Voice of America explained to 
the world, “is the center of the extreme 
rightwing.” This gratuitous, and as it 
proved faise, suggestion that such was the 
affillation of the assassin was deleted from 
the broadcast at 2:10 p.m. but it was grist 
to Moscow's mill, which has been grinding 
it ever since, 
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Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 12 it was my great privilege 
to join with others at the dinner of the 
Americas Foundation in New York City 
and pay tribute to James S. Copley, 
chairman of the corporation publishing 
the Copley newspapers and chairman of 
the Copley News Service which special- 
izes in Latin American news. That eve- 
ning Mr. Copley became the 20th winner 
of the foundation’s Americas Award for 
his efforts in “advancing the solidarity 
and mutual trust and respect between 
the 21 American republics.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address made 


by Mr. Copley that evening in which he 
gives his suggestions for improving rela- 
tionships in the Western Hemisphere: 
Tue AMERICAS—EACH NATION AN ANCHOR TO 
HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


It has been some three decades since this 
country took historic steps toward a greater 
understanding and neighborliness with those 
nations which share with us the land mass 
of the Americas. 

It seems to me in looking back upon those 
times that this country under the good- 
neighbor policy gave something more impor- 
tant than dollars—it gave our neighbors a 
feeling of individual dignity and importance, 
and greater self-respect in the community of 
nations. 

Today, as chairman of the Copley News 
Service, which covers with special interest 
the affairs of South and Central America, I 
wonder how all of us can become better 
neighbors again—the United States, and the 
other American countries to the south. 

For it is clear that some of our neighbor- 
liness, in recent years, has been lost in sus- 
picion or spite. There are those who delib- 
Aay try to grow hate instead of friend- 

p. 

As a newspaperman, I am quite sure that 
we cannot repair such friendships with dol- 
lars alone, but only with better understand- 
ing and communication. This begins, I 
think, with a willingness to accept each other 
as we are, not as we might like to require 
each other to be. 

This is the only way any neighbors can 
get along. 

This lack of willingness to accept each 
other, fully and realistically, may be the 
secret of why some of our neighbors might 
not be too unhappy if the house of this 
particular neighbor—this United States 
house—developed a leaky roof, or got rocks 
through the windows, or even burned down. 

Because in some places—and we must face 
this—there is anger toward the United 
States, and it is cunningly nurtured by those 
who cry “freedom” but who sell slavery, and 
who cry “imperialism” but seek everywhere 
for broken bits and pieces of the world to 
add to their own godless, and ultimately 
hopeless, ernpire. 

In looking toward the reasons why the 
good-neighbor policy has suffered growing 
strains, it is easy to mention such things as 
lower commodity prices, and their effect on 
many Latin nations, and to assume that all 
ills stem from such econmic problems. But 
to do so, I think, ignores four other develop- 
ments that have come quite simultaneously. 
If we are to be candid in understanding each 
other, there four things must be understood 


too. 

1. Latin Americans are our special neigh- 
bors: no longer are they almost our only 
ones. The “neighborhood” has grown. In 
our own country’s world isolationism be- 
fore World War II, our real neighborhood 
was our hemisphere. Now it has become the 
world—whole new continents have been 
added. As a result, when we seek to help 
neighbors, there are many more to be helped. 

Unfortuately, some must be helped not 
only from friendship but from fear of their 

enemies. I think it is human and 
natural that some of our old friends in Latin 
America, who may be in need, unconsciously 
resent the widening circle of our assistance, 

2. Postwar economic progress in the world 
has most blessed those nations which al- 
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ready had existing industrial foundations 
upon which to build. Many Latin Ameri- 
ean nations, agricultural for the most part, 
thus have not shared in the technological 
boom which has enriched many other coun- 
tries. Yet Latin America has to purchase 
many of its needs in a world economy in 
which prices of manufactured goods have 
spiraled upward. 

3. The transportation revolution wrought 
by the jetplane has changed the world's 
geography, bringing many countries closer 
together, but in the process making others 
seem farther away, at least in terms of time 
and convenience. 

4. In these same years, the contest of sys- 
tems and ideologies between free nations 
and atheistic communism has led to the 
first full-scale infiltration of Latin America 
by secret agents of a foreign power. 

In the light of all these disturbing factors, 
it is both surprising and reassuring that 
those who have sought to break the historic 
chains of American hemispheric solidarity 
have accomplished so little in the way of 
real damage, except in Cuba. 

Cuba, of course, is damaging enough. 

Cuba was not only our neighbor, but a 
next-door neighbor. Now this neighbor's 
house is filled with guns and thugs. 

How can anyone tolerate such a neighbor, 
and for how long? It is a problem in which 
we have not acted alone, but have instead 
consulted other American neighbors. 

All we have done, so far, is to insist that 
this neighbor no longer keep atom bombs 
in its household. But he can still, any 
day, shoot up all our houses, and by exam- 
ple and deed try to corrupt all those around 
Him. This latter he already does, with 
success or failure not easy to measure. 

All that can be surely known is that 
Castro, in the 1962 missiles crisis, demon- 
strated that for the sake of communism, and 
that of personal power, he was willing to 
doom not only his own people but those of 
his American Hemisphere to the flash of 
atomic death. 

It is the same mad conceit shown by any 
lunatic who carries a torch —.— eres in one 
d, supposedly Humina wor 
and bartl in the other a trembling vial of 

‘troglycerine. 
irene aime to time, we hear 8 ets is 

aliy changing. For instance, he now 
3 tolerate religion, after his 1961 seiz- 
ures of schools and deportation of Spanish- 

iests. 
A es is, however, that Blas Roca, an 
im: t Cuban Communist, has let it be 
known that it will be the job of the Commu- 
nist Party, as distinguished from the gov- 
ernment, to combat religious “Hes and preju- 
dices"—to blackjack religion when the time 


It may be Castro's view that for the govern- 
ment itself to impose communistic godless- 
ness on God-fearing people would be the final 
chipping away of brick that would bring his 
prison walls tumbling down. 

It is significant to note that while the 
Berlin wall escapes are often more dramatic, 
refugees to the United States from Cuba are 
far more numerous, and are estimated to 


geous people from a land that has some six 
and a half million population. 

Dictator Castro, who has slain or jailed 
thousands of other good citizens, may be 
unable to afford any further affront to other 
thousands who have tried to keep some faith 
in a restored free Cuba, and so have stayed 
at home. 

The ultimate fate of Cuba is hard to guess, 
partly because it is so closely connected with 
communtam's own concealed schemes. We 
do know that Castro has had to reconcile 
himself to the fact that Cuba must continue 
to grow sugar, while giving up dreams of 
grandiose steel mills, and we do know that 
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the economic pinch on the common people 
grows more painful daily, despite slave-state 
edicts that they produce or starve. 

What, indeed, has happened to the Cuban 
worker, who is supposed to have been the 
beneficiary of revolution? Now that Cuba’s 
sugar milis, the stores, the power companies 
and the telephones are claimed to be the 
property of all the people, the worker has 
learned that it is not only unpatriotic, but 
dangerously counter-revolutionary, to con- 
cern himself about the right to strike to im- 
prove his conditions. 

Not only is he expected to do his normal 
work, but then, when he is weary, he also is 
expected to volunteer to cut sugarcane. He 
is, in fact, enslaved. Cuban officials rant 
long and loud against workers who lie down 
on the job. Perhaps they lie there from ex- 
haustion—or from lack of hope of any better 
tomorrow. 

In finding that sugar is still the base of 
the Cuban economy, and has to be cut and 
sold, the Reds have again proved that they 
do not have any easy, pat answers to the 
economic problems that face us all. 

What can we, and other American nations, 
learn from Cuba, and so guard against a 
repetition of such catastrophe visiting itself 
upon other freemen, in still-free nations? 

First of all, I think we must 
that revolution did not come to Cuba only 
because of want or hunger. Cuba, from many 
standpoints, was making economic adyances 
at the time Castro came to power. The 
progress could have been faster had it not 
been fettered by a corrupt government. 

It is this—the ultimate cost of corrup- 
tion—that we can learn from Cuba. Revo- 
lutionary leaders—good and bad ones both— 
grow in lands where bribery and dishonesty 
put their blight on efforts by people to im- 
prove their lot. It was Cuba's special mis- 
fortune that a financially corrupt Cuba 
regime had to be overturned by one that was 
also corrupt—this one rotted through with 
the concept that the individual is worthless 
and has no rights, and that the state can be 
his all-knowing master. 

It is the moral tragedy of our times that so 
many young people, in many lands like 
Cuba, reach forth with eagerness for the 
manacles that all other generations of men 
have fought to shed. Castro was one of these 
eager youth; now he is himself as much 
enchained by Communist disciplines as any 
of those followers of his who have not yet 
died before his Red firing squads. 

Other young people, in many of our na- 
tions, continue to find a fatal and insane 
fascination in such slavery, and so more 
Castros may be growing up, as obscurely as 
any Hitler or Khrushchev or Castro, waiting 
their day to help forge more chains for any 
and all of us. Where their governments are 
corrupt, their way is made easier, for they 
can seek converts among those made pes- 
simistic of progress in any other way. 

The most helpful of any single move for 
greater hemispheric progress, I think, is to 
fight corruption at any and all levels of gov- 
ernment. Better education already is in- 
stilling a revulsion against mordida as a way 
of life, because mordida, and grafts of all 
kinds, benefit only the individual while 
harming all others, and weakening the state. 

Lest I be misunderstood, we in the United 
States know that we sometimes have our de- 
grading briberies and corruptions, too, ex- 
tending into State and National legislatures. 
So I am not pointing in scorn to something 
not known in our own country. 

But just as we in our country fight for 
honest government, and hunt down those 
who betray our trust, so we feel that other 
nations also could strengthen themselves 
by insisting on clean and decent servants 
in their governments, 

The Latin American press can be of great 
service here, just as the press In the United 
States has been in our country. 
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Stable and honest government becomes a 
matter of practical U.S. concern, because if 
U.S. money is misspent, in any country, it 
cannot achieve those objectives which other- 
wise might be possible. Those objectives, 
simply stated, continue to be to help other 
nations to help themselves. 

It is in this area of self-help that people 
of goud will, both in the United States and 
in the other countries of the hemisphere, 
can find their greatest opportunity to build 
mutual good will. 

I think we can build good will by refrain- 
ing, as conscientiously as possible, not only 
from seeming to dictate any actions by our 
neighbors, but also by guarding against the 
appearance of dictation in making our aid 
available. 

We cannot insult proud friends by any 
know-it-all attitude. It is possible we have 
been guilty of such an attitude in going 
slong with those who talk too glibly of the 
need for “land reform” in Latin nations. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to look 
up the statistics on land utilization in Latin 
America will be struck with the jumbled in- 
formation on this. It appears that no mat- 
ter whose estimates or figures are accepted, 
the amount of land under cultivation in 
most countries is far, far less than the 
amount of virgin land available for coloni- 
zation or farming. 

If it is true that in some countries a high 
percentage of cultivated land is in the hands 
of relatively few persons, one way to lower 
that percentage—without cutting into total 
farm production by hasty breaking up of 
large and efficient producers—is to bring 
more new lands to use. 

Whether it makes more economic sense to 
put new lands into production, by helping 
pioneers to clear them, rather than to break 
up present successfully run units, is a matter 
the consideration of which has been greatly 
hampered by cries, many of them from the 
United States, for agrarian reform. 

It is strange that the United States, the 
great agricultural wealth of which was built 
by pioneers, should so ignore the role that 
such pioneers could possibly play in Latin 
America, 

A second way to bulld good will would be 
by keeping our promises to Latin America as 
faithfully as possible, 

In the present Congress, efforts to reduce 
total foreign aid now imperil the promises we 
made in helping to set up the Alliance for 
Progress. To fail to keep our own promises, 
under a program mutually developed, would 
seem to me to be a highly dangerous and 
even dishonest course for us. 

One way to attack this problem in future 
years might be to treat hemisphere ald as a 
separate item from all other foreign aid. 
Then, if other aid programs are badly admin- 
istered, and suffer public resentment, the 
Latin American program will not be punished 
for sins which are not its own. 

A third means of strengthening U.S.-Latin 
friendships would be to rely increasingly 
on fact-finding missions to Latin America, 
the personnel and methods of which would 
merit the fullest confidence of those coun- 
tries they visit. 

Too often, our own Copley News Service 
reporters see evidence in Latin America that 
decisions are made in Washington on mat- 
ters where the facts have not been clearly de- 
termined beforehand by careful field study. 

But the fourth, and perhaps most im- 
portant, means of strengthening our good- 
neighbor policy is to emphasize again that 
spirit which motivated us in the 1930's. 

This is to view each of our neighboring 
countries as a proud individual, who does 
not want anyone trying to run his life for 
him. it is to view those countries as 
comrades in arms for a better world, in 
whieh each country, large and small, has its 
own vital role to play, and its own traditions 
to uphold. 
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If the world gets into a shooting conflict, 
the Americas will indeed have to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the battle to pre- 
serve the freedoms so dear to all the Amer- 
icas. 

If we view our neighbors in such a way, 
perhaps they also will be able to see us in a 
different light—as someone who is willing to 
bear his responsibility in helping his neigh- 
bors get along. 

They will see that when it comes to crisis, 

we too bring courage to the ranks, And 
they will see that when it comes to freedom, 
this hemisphere still offers the great and last- 
ing hope. 
It is a time for all neighbors’ hands in this 
American hemisphere to be outstretched 
again in friendship and trust—not out- 
stretched, instead, for another hemisphere’s 
manacies and chains. 


Investigating Committees Defended 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December issue of the American Legion 
magazine there is an editorial concern- 
ing the investigating committees of 
Congress. It is a well-reasoned argu- 
ment supporting the work of our investi- 
gating committees. 

The recent activities of Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee, I have in mind demon- 
strations on Capitol Hill, makes this edi- 
torial compelling reading for those who 
are interested in fighting subversion. I 
commend the following American Legion 
magazine's editorial to my colleagues: 

THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


There are few things that we regret more 
than that the average American never reads, 
and never has a chance to read, the pub- 
lished transcripts of hearings conducted by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

We assume that most Members of Con- 
gress actually do read them, instead of read- 
ing about them in the writings of others who 
may, or may not, have an ax to grind, but 
who do (and perhaps must) write all too 
briefly, anyway. 

It hardly seems possible that a Congress- 
man who reads the hearings in full could 
vote to abolish or limit either of the com- 
mittees. Yet Representative James ROOSE- 
vet, of California, regularly attempts to 
wreck the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and while he got a paltry 6 
votes to support him last year, this year he 
got a paltry but larger number—20. It is 
our personal feeling that several million dol- 
lars appropriated to publish and circulate 
many, many more copies of these hearings, 
rather than depending on the sketchy re- 
ports that the newspapers publish, would 
be for the good of the Nation. 

We have at hand one of the Senate re- 
ports. It is 323 pages long, and involves 
only the questioning of Jacob Rosen, a some- 
time student of New York's City College, 
who was pretty convincingly identified as an 
energetic organizer of American youth along 
Communist Party lines, and as one of the 
42 youngsters who junketed in Cuba in 
defiance of the State Department's travel 
ban. The Rosen hearings are but one of a 
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serles on the general subject of “Castro’s 
Network in the United States.” 

Occasionally, Mr. Rosen answered a ques- 
tion. He did admit to having been a car- 
penter, but declined to identify his union, 
though the Senators told him there was 
nothing at all suspect about his union. He 
did identify himself as being Jacob Rosen, of 
636 West 174th Street, New York. He de- 
clined to answer questions about a news story 
in the New York Times about the disillu- 
sionment of many members of a touring U.S. 
youth group in Moscow. The story had 
noted that, while many of the traveling 
youngsters seemed disillusioned with the 
Soviets, “Jacob Rosen, of 636 West 174th 
Street, Manhattan, a junior at City College, 
went without sleep [in Moscow] to keep 
things moving.” 

Throughout most of the 323 pages he re- 
spectfully declined to answer questions. 
Not having 323 pages at our disposal we can 
only list here a small sampling of the ques- 
tions he didn't answer. He declined to say 
anything about a photo of a bearded Jacob 
Rosen in Cuba; or articles written by a 
Jacob Rosen directing how American youth 
should be organized along Communist lines; 
or an article: “I Was in Youth Brigade Build- 
ing School-City in Cuba” by a Jake Rosen; 
or an identification card issued to US. Oar- 
penter Jacob Rosen by a “Volunteer Inter- 
national Workers’ Brigade” operating in the 
Sierra Maestra in Cuba. 

One of the things that more people would 
appreciate if hey could actually read the 
full texts of these hearings is the documen- 
tation which congressional committees put 
in the record as the basis of their question- 
ing. Very few Americans, we believe, would 
entertain any further notion that these 
committees are fishing expeditions, or are 
out to “smear innocent people,” if they could 
secure the full, fascinating transcripts in- 
stead of getting their information too briefly 
at second hand. If the committees are ever 
mistaken in the enormous research on which 
they base their questioning the hearings 
give any innocent parties an opportunity to 
point out the mistakes. Mr. Rosen, and 
many others, prefer to remain silent. It 
would be a good thing for public information 
if you, and everyone else, could read all this 
documentation and all this silence. An “in- 
formed public opinion” is supposed to be the 
basis of true democracy, and we respectfully 
call this to the attention of Representative 
ROOSEVELT and his friends before they make 
their next move to choke off informed public 
opinion when Congress reopens in January. 

If they actually believe in government 
by an informed public, we have a sugges- 
tion. This year, instead of trying to abolish 
the House committee, let them take the lead 
in placing several million transcripts of com- 
mittee hearings in the hands of high school 
students, teachers, civic organizations, 
church groups, public libraries, college 
classes, PTA's, local veterans posts, State and 
local legislatures, etc., along with a sample 
malling of them to a goodly cross section of 
American homes—and in the future be 
guided by the reaction of an informed pub- 
lic. 


An Ode to John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following: 
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AN ODE TO JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 35TH 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(By Breckenridge Porter, Jr.) 
Tn his heart a passion lived 
That the world might be more amative. 
Love of man his main concern; 
Peace he spake, hate he spurned. 
Throughout the world he made his plea, 
For peace on earth, and unity. 
And from those countries he traveled home, 
Only to fall among his own. 
Now our peoples are coterie, 
And Heaven is the resting place, for 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Please, God, Help Us Keep the Clock of 
Democracy Wound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was given by Mr. Joseph 
L. Gabriel, of Hollister, Calif., at the 
Dixie Dinner in the Biltmore Bowl dur- 
ing the Rotary International Convention 
in Los Angeles, June 5, 1962. Mr. Ga- 
briel is one of my constituents who has 
done considerable thinking about some 
basic concepts of America. He knows 
where of he speaks. His remarks seem 
especially valid today. I quote him as 
follows: 


It is a distinct honor to have been invited 
to be on your program, and to talk to you on 
a subject close to my heart, a subject which 
should be close to the heart of every loyal 
American. 

Democracy is like a clock. It will run 
down unless our generation keeps it wound. 
Our gathering together in fellowship, you 
good people from the Southern States of our 
great Nation, the States so well known for 
hospitality and friendship, and we of dis- 
trict 613 from the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, is democracy in action. 

I come before you as a plain, common 
American citizen, deeply concerned about 
the welfare of our beloved America. I am 
not representing any political party or at- 
tacking any of its leaders. I am not running 
for office. I do not want you to vote for me. 
I have no merchandise to sell. I speak to 
you as I think and feel. I want you to help 
me sell America to the American people. 

I have been requested to tell you a per- 
sonal story, which I hope will make you 
appreciate what I have to say to you a little 
more. T am an American citizen by choice. 
I came to this country at the age of 13. I 
couldn't speak a word of English. I hadn't 
a penny in my pocket. I was barefoot and 
hungry. My parents passed away before 
they could learn the language, I never had 
a penny left to me. I did all kinds of work. 
I struggled. I saved. I did not question 
the number of hours I was obliged to work, 
the kind of work, or the price paid. All I 
wanted was an opportunity in America. 

I have bought and sold many kinds of 
merchandise. I haye been an employee and 
an employer. I have been chiseled, and I 
have done a little chiseling. I was born in 
Lebanon, a small nation on the Mediter- 
ranean, where the rich are very rich, and the 
many poor are very poor. Everything was 
scarce in those days. The poor had to 
struggle for their livelihood. Many went 
hungry. I have been one of those. 
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Such conditions exist now in many parts 
of the world, many cases worse than I ex- 
perienced. They are due to lack of freedom, 
overtaxation, domination, poor management 
on the part of the leaders, and lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the individual. 

I say to you ladies and gentlemen of this 
great country, let us be aware of our re- 
sponsibility to our beloved America. We are 
now, and have been, overtaxed. We have 
lost much of our freedom. There is disunity 
between management and labor. Our dollar 
is in trouble. Do you realize the American 
dollar is worth half of its value? Things are 
out of balance. Too many strikes are affect- 
ing our democracy more than you think. 
Too many people look to the government for 
personal benefits. There are too many de- 

ents of government. One out of eight 
individuals is on the State or Federal payroll. 
There is too much competition between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. A sound 
economy is the basis of our strength, and it 
is in danger. We are spending more than we 
take in. 

In 1929 the national debt was $15 billion. 
It is now $300 billion. The interest on the 
national debt is $9 billion annually. We 
have $9 billion worth of surplus commodities 
on which we are paying storage and interest. 

Some say we never had it so good. They 
fail to realize that we are operating on bor- 
rowed money. They fail to realize we have 
mortgaged the children, grandchildren, and 
great grandchildren of this generation, and 
they are not going to like us for it. They 
fail to realize that every man, woman, and 
child in America has an obligation of $1,700 
to the national debt, not including the indi- 
vidual's personal obligation. Nothing can 
kill the initiative of the people more quickly 
than for half of them to get the idea that 
they need not work because the other half 
will feed them. People suffer in the end 
when they demand more and give less. 

No nation, however rich or powerful, can 
continue to take the beating our beloved 
America has taken, No individual business 
large or small, or institution can continue 
to spend more than it takes in and not be 
eventually bankrupt. Some say it cannot 
ha) here. Read history. History tells us 
that many nations have been wrecked be- 
cause the people failed to accept the full 
responsibility of citizenship, and lost all. 

The soul of democracy is the voice of the 


sacred responsibility. 
in politics fearing to lose business. I say to 
you if you don’t take part in politics you 
will have no business. We have lost interest 
in the goose that lays the golden egg. We 
take things for granted. We let George do it, 

It is not too late. I have faith in this 
great country. We have the resources, the 
potential in power and What we 
need is the spirit of our people once again 
asserting itself. It is not too late to turn 
over a new leaf and take inventory, evaluate 
our citizenship, and realizing its worth, ac- 
bilities to the greatest 


parts of the world. 
all that Rotary says to us, “It is the duty 
of every Rotarian to be a loyal and devoted 
citizen of his own 

be as long as God gives me breath. I ask 
8 

or ; 

. — es has bitter competition and 


We are too soft, too kind, too A sone 
Democracy needs the indi atten- 
tion, daily care, time and effort. It needs in 
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every community the leadership of people 
of the caliber we have here assembled. The 
United States of America is the largest 
single business in the world. It deserves the 
very best in leadership by people of charac- 
ter, ability, and balanced judgment. It needs 
people of courage and devotion, who are will- 
ing to put the country before their party and 
themselves. It needs the support of all of 
us. We must elect such people to public 
office or we shall lose our freedom. 

If this freedom is to be saved, Government 
expenditures must be curtailed. The dollar 
must be saved, inflation must be checked. 
Russia must be halted. She has bluffed us 
long enough. Labor and management must 
be policed, and made to realize their inter- 
ests are mutual. Labor and management 
must recognize their responsibilities. If we 
kill one we kill both. Kill both and we kill 
free enterprise. Free enterprise means free 
labor as well as free management. We can- 
not expect cooperation unless we give it. 
Give and you will receive. Love and you 
will be loved. It is much later than you 
think. 

At the time the Constitution was signed 
in 1887, a woman, if you please, asked Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “What do we have now?” 
He replied, “We have a republic if we can 
keep it.” Another woman sometime later 
put a similar question to James Lowell, 
American Minister to Great Britain, “How 
long will the American Republic endure?” 
He replied, “As long as the ideas of the men 
who made it continue to be dominant.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the survival of our 
Nation depends on what you do as individ- 
uals. “What can I do?“ you ask. You need 
to accept the full responsibility of your 
citizenship. You need to render more 
service than ever before to the commu- 
nity and to the Nation. You need to 
awaken the people around you. You need 
to have more faith in democracy. You need 
to encourage respect and harmony between 
you and your employees which will make for 
greater efficiency. You need to take part in 
politics, and time out to vote the right peo- 
ple into office. You need to encourage your 
family, your neighbors, and the people 
around you to do likewise. You need to 
stand up and be counted as loyal and faith- 
ful citizens. You need to return to your 
homes and discharge George. You need to 
guide and teach the youth around you the 
value of our system of free enterprise and 
what it means to them. I say to you with 
all my heart that the future of America and 
its institutions depends on what you do to 
guide the citizens of tomorrow. 

You are the guiding force of the com- 
munity, State, Nation and free world. You 
are the heart of the community in which 
you live. Your influence is much greater 
than you think. The safety of our freedom 
is in your hands. If we value anything more 
than our freedom we'll lose it, 

Ladies and gentlemen, freedom of oppor- 
tunity made America what it is. We have 
the highest standard of living for all classes 
any nation has ever had. We have more 
opportunity for initiative than any nation 
on earth. Here the weak may become strong. 
Men can rise from the depths to the heights 
provided they have the determination, the 
energy, and of course the capacity, That's 
the glory of America. 

I like this country for many reasons. Let 
me, in conclusion, list a few. I like this 
country because the children of the rich 
and the children of the poor attend the 
same school, are taught by the same teachers. 
Such is not the case in many parts of the 
world. I like this country because the paint- 
er, the carpenter, the laborer, and the clerk 
has the opportunity to join socially the busi- 
ness and professional men. I like this coun- 
try because the individual has the oppor- 
tunity to work, to build, and to create, and 
to provide opportunities for others with less 
interference. Not too long ago I was able 
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to stand before an audience like this and 
say with no interference. 

I love this country more than I can ever 
tell you because it gave me opportunity, be- 
cause I no longer have to carry wood on my 
back, wood I've hunted and scratched for 
because it was so scarce, water on my shoul- 
der in jugs I’ve filled from a spring after 
waiting in line because it was scarce. I love 
this country because I no longer have to eat 
stale bread I was glad to get, go barefooted, 
sleep on the floor. All these things I did 
before I came to America. 

God bless America. God give us the 
energy, the courage and the determination 
to do our part to keep it free, strong, and 
peaceful. If any native born or naturalized 
citizen does not like this country let him 
buy a one-way ticket to the country of his 
choice. The sooner he leaves the better. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you 
with all my heart, in all sincerity, and ask 
you as individuals to do your part to safe- 
guard our institutions of liberty. Please 
WWW 
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No Cause for Cotton Panic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on tomorrow we begin the consideration 
of the Cooley Cotton bill (H.R. 6196). I 
am hopeful that all Members will read 
the following article from the November 
issue of the Missouri Delta Farmer which 
explains some of the things which could 
and should be done to improve this bill: 

No CAUSE FOR COTTON PANIC 


While everyone knows that cotton is in 
trouble, and almost everyone agrees that 
additional legislative authority is needed to 
do the many things that need to be done for 
cotton and the various segments of the in- 
dustry, there is no reason, absolutely no 
reason at all, to become panicky about the 
current cotton situation. 

Unfortunately for everyone the drive for 
legislation has lost its sense of direction, 
and becomes involved in a maze of exag- 
gerated and misleading claims that threaten 
to scuttle all possibilities for remedial legis- 
lation in the foreseeable future. For exam- 
ple, a certain organization recently circu- 
lated a statement saying, “Cotton has suf- 
fered a direct competitive loss to competing 
fibers of about 1% million bales” since Au- 
gust 1, 1961. However, a look at official rec- 
ords of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows that the average offtake of U.S. cotton 
(domestic plus exports) for the most recent 
10-year period (including the 1963-64 sea- 
son) is 13.6 million bales per year. The 
estimated offtake for the current marketing 
year is 13.8 million bales or some 200,000 
bales above the 10-year average. Another 
sentence in this same statement says that 
“exports have dropped from 6.6 million bales 
to 3.3 million bales” in the 2 years ending 
July 31, 1963. In the case of exports, official 
figures show an average of 4.9 million bales 
were exported during the most recent 10- 
year period (including the 1963-64 season). 
Instead of a drop in exports, the estimate of 
5 million bales for the current marketing 
year actually means a small increase in the 
movement of U.S. cotton into world markets. 

Official figures on domestic consumption 
and exports of U.S. cotton very definitely 
contradict and belie claims that cotton has 
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gone to the “dogs.” It is true, of course, that 
cotton has not made the gains that the en- 
tire industry would like to see it make, but 
neither has it lost the ground that some 
people would lead us to believe it has. 

The backers of the all-or-nothing domestic 
mill subsidy provision in the Cooley bill say 
that “we must eliminate the inequity be- 
tween domestic and foreign prices.“ On the 
surface this sounds like a responsible posi- 
tion, but the advocates of this so-called one- 
price system fail to say that they are actually 
trying to give domestic mills a 3- to 4-cent- 
per-pound price advantage over foreign mills, 
They also fail to mention that they would 
subtract some 3 cents per pound from the 
farm price level in order to give domestic 
millis a price advantage over their foreign 
competition. They never bother to explain 
that the real difference or inequity between 
domestic and foreign prices is the delivered 
price at the domestic mill door as opposed 
to the delivered price of US. cotton to the 
foreign mill. They will have everyone ignore 
the fact that there is an average added cost 
in excess of 3 cents per pound in transporta- 
tion charges that foreign mills must pay to 
get U.S. cotton that is over and above the 
price paid by domestic mills. This added 
transportation cost that must be paid by 
foreign mills means that the real difference 
or inequity between domestic and foreign 
prices is roughly 5 cents per pound rather 
than the full amount of the export subsidy 
rate (now 8% cents). 

Freight differentials have always been re- 
flected in both the CCC loan level and the 
market price of cotton within the continental 
United States. Freight differentials are a 
part of our marketing system. They must 
be considered between domestic and foreign 
points just as they are considered between 
points within our domestic boundaries. 

The price of U.S. cotton in Liverpool (Eng- 
land) during August 1963 averaged about 
27.25 cents (M-1“). This is representative 
of the price that European users must pay 
for U.S. cotton delivered to their milis even 
though the export price for the same cotton 
at its point of origin in the United States 
is near 24 cents. The backers of the all-or- 
nothing domestic mill subsidy provision in 
the Cooley bill are saying, in effect, that U.S. 
mills must be allowed to buy cotton at a 
delivered price that is 3 to 4 cents under 
the actual delivered price in world markets— 
even though it would be necessary to take 
the extra margin out of the farmer's pocket. 

Another loose statement being bandied 
around by the same group of mill supporters 
is “it [Cooley bill] would protect the income 
of the farmer and the whole economy.” 
Apparently they haven't given too much 
thought to this statement as the Cooley bill 
would, without question, reduce the price of 
cotton by some 3 cents per pound or about 
10 percent from where it is at the present 
time, and it would make this reduction in 
price without any compensating acreage in- 
crease to the farmer. Any responsible econ- 
omist would agree that a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in the gross price of cotton without a 
compensating acreage increase would lower 
net cotton income to the individual pro- 
ducer anywhere from 25 to 40 percent. 
There is no way, absolutely no way at all, to 
reconcile these facts with claims that the 
Cooley bill would protect farm income. 

The most outlandish claim that has been 
advanced for a domestic mill subsidy equal 
to the export subsidy rate is that it would 
alleviate the “main cause of rising cotton 
textile imports." When the infinitesimal 
cost of raw cotton in textile products is 
considered, it is downright ridiculous to say 
that the price of raw cotton is responsible 
for increased textile imports during the past 
several years. Cheap labor and lower manu- 
facturing costs in foreign countries, not the 
price of raw cotton, make it possible for for» 
eign manufacturers to produce and sell their 
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products for a lower price than our domestic 
textile mills are able to do. 

Early in January of 1963 the National Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee made recommenda- 
tions to the administration and to the 
Congress which would have made cotton 
available to users in this country at prices 
in line with actual world prices, maintained 
cotton farm income and permitted cotton 
producers who wished to do so to grow more 
acres at lower prices on an individual choice 
basis. These recommendations were gener- 
ally favored until the special interests ap- 
parently decided that the industry and the 
Congress could be stampeded into cutting 
the price of domestic cotton from the current 
32½ cent level to 24 cents or about 3½ 
cents below the actual world price level for 
US. cotton. To accomplish their objective 
and to divide the industry, the special inter- 
ests devised a monstrosity of a bill that in 
addition to giving domestic mills preferential 
treatment would intensify existing inequities 
in the distribution of individual acreage 
allotments, perpetuate the inefficient grower 
who, if left alone, will go out of cotton 
production and into a more profitable line 
of endeavor, cut the price of cotton 3 cents 
per pound without any compensating acreage 
increase, and triple present costs of the cot- 
ton program to the taxpaying public. 

Cotton is in trouble. There is no doubt 
about it. But this is not a new situation— 
cotton has been in trouble for a generation 
or more. It is odd indeed that less than 18 
months ago, domestic textile mills were say- 
ing that they needed 30-cent cotton to meet 
their competition and make a reasonable 
profit. Today they insist that they must 
have 24-cent cotton. Things haven't 
changed this much in so short a period of 
time. It Is also interesting to note that 
even less than a year ago the people who 
are today pushing for 24-cent cotton were 
saying that all we needed was a gradual 
downward adjustment in the price level, and 
further that we didn’t need any legislative 
change at all—just some simple adminis- 
trative adjustments. 

It is time, and high time, for everyone 
concerned with the cotton industry to take 
a good look at some of the things that are 
going on. Cotton is not on the brink of 
disaster as some people would have us be- 
lieve. There is no reason to grasp at straws 
and take a chance on legislative changes that 
could easily do more harm than good. 

‘The Cooley cotton bill could be amended 
to do most of the things that need to be 
done for cotton and cotton producers. There 
is every reason to believe that constructive 
amendments will be pushed if this measure 
ever reaches the floor of the House. The 
time has come to ferret out the exaggerated 
claims, to brand the special interests in- 
volved, and to ignore the scare campaigns. 
In short, it is time for reasoned judgment. 
eal bl he cap were att nl nce 
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Half-Century Saga 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Nov. 21, 
1963] 


HALF-CENTURY SAGA 
Representative Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, has decided to call it quits. After 
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50 years in the House of Representatives 
he has come to the conclusion that it is time 
to sit and reflect. 

Representative Vinson has been one of this 
Nation's most forthright Government envoys. 
He has fought for naval strength and 
achieved it. Beyond that, he has been an 
engineer in our overall defense strategy. 

He has served in the House longer than 
any other man. Last July he passed the 
record of more than 48 years held by the 
late Sam Rayburn, of Texas. 

Representative Vinson is called afec- 
tionately “Swamp Fox,“ “Admiral,” and 
“Uncle Cari.” He is entitled to all the 
titles. Few men in history have had such 
an awareness about this country's military 

Representative MENDEL Rivers, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, will succeed Mr. Vinson 
as chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee in 1965. That is fortunate for the na- 
tion. Representative Rivers, as is Repre- 
sentative VINSON, is acutely aware of our 
defense needs. He will carry on outstand- 
ingly, we are sure, in the tradition of Rep- 
resentative VINSON. 

Representative Vinson’s service to this 
country never will be forgotten. He has 
given 50 devoted years to his country. They 
are years in which he advocated that only 
a nation that has strength can survive in 
these perilous days. 

The Nation needs more men who exem- 
plify the qualities of Representative VINSON. 


John F. Kennedy 


z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
eulogy which was a part of a special 
requiem Mass which was said for our late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy at 
St. Raphael's Church, Englewood, Fla., 
on November 25, 1963. 

The eulogy follows: 

A whole nation and all the world mourns 
today the untimely death of John F. Ken- 
nedy, late President of the United States. 
He loved his country, he loved its people, he 
loved humanity. John F. Kennedy is dead, 
but the spirit of John F. Kennedy will go on 
forever. He fought for his country in war. 
He fought for Justice and the rights of all 
people, including his own. He waged a battle 
for peace and went down fighting with flags 
flying and bands beating. 

Greater love than this hath no man than 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
The world and the Nation are thankful to 
God this day in the midst of its tears and des- 
olation. Thankful to God are we for the no- 
ble, courageous, and generous soul, who gave 
everything—even his life—that men and 
women everywhere be happier, more abun- 
dant and live in harmony with their fellow 
men. His great belief in the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God is his rich 
heritage to all men of good will. All right 
thinking people must surely realize the deep, 
abiding conviction that possesses the soul of 
this great leader. 

Today our hearts reach out and only ask 
him, as he meets his Maker face to face to 
pray for a grief stricken Nation that God 
may guide its destinies in the hands of 
another great American, Lyndon B. Johnson. 
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May we pray fervently that God who in His 
inscrutable ways has seen fit to take our 
President in his best years, comfort and 
console his wife, the parents, the loved ones 
of this just man. May God help us remove 
from our midst hatred and bitterness against 
which John F. Kennedy fought so hard. To 
him it was a greater challenge, a more glori- 
ous battle than the PT boat 109 battle of 
World War II. There he had to fight for 
justice, for liberty and for peace. He fought 
for them nobly, against all opposition, as 
President of the United States. His was a 
dedicated life, a life spent for others. He 
knew what suffering was, and did his best 
for the sick, The underprivileged of the 
world were near to his heart. He had one 
hate—injustice. He had one love—peace. 

Were he to speak this morning, he would 
probably say to us, “Grieve not, let not your 
hearts be troubled, justice will prevail, peace 
can be achieved. Preach it from the pulpits, 
say it in the streets, shout it in your hearts 
and homes—justice will conquer injustice, 
love will destroy hate, tolerance will win over 
intolerance, that the peace of Christ may 
reign forever in nations as well as in men.” 

May the soul of John F. Kennedy find 
that peace in death that he so ardently 
fought for in life. May his soul rest in the 
eternal splendor of God. He has fought the 
good fight, he has finished his course, he has 
kept the faith. Well done thou good and 
faithful servant, because you have been 
faithful over a few things, I will place thee 
over many. Enter John Pitzgerald Kennedy, 
President of the United States, into the joys 
of the Lord. 


Hail to the Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial by John S. Knight, entitled 
“Hail to the Chief.” Nothing I could say 
could add to the deserved praise and ex- 
pression of confidence this editorial in- 
cludes. It appeared in the Charlotte Ob- 
server on Sunday, December 1, 1963. I 
consider it a salute to President Johnson. 

The editorial follows: 

JOHNSON HAS QUALIFICATIONS OF GREATNESS— 
HE'LL Be STRONG PRESIDENT; He Knows His 
GOVERNMENT 

(By John 8. Knight) 

Hail to the Chief: 

What manner of man is Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, the 36th President of the United 
States? 

In what respects does he differ from the 
late President Kennedy? 

What are our new President’s strengths 
and weaknesses? 

What is his basic philosophy—liberal, con- 
servative or progressive? 

What may we expect from his administra- 
tion? 

These questions—and many more—are on 
the lips of all Americans and literate peo- 
ples everywhere. 

The purely personal views expressed here 
reflect my own impressions of President 
Johnson based upon long acquaintance, and 
an objective analysis of opinion obtained 
from both admirers and past opponents. 

To begin, let me quote from Columnist 
William S. White who writes: “I have inti- 
mately known Lyndon Johnson as I have 
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never known any other public—or private— 
man. 

“I have known no other man of more true 
tolerance * * * no other man of truer com- 
passion * * * no man of more true devo- 
tion to this country. This is a great politi- 
cal figure, a great and natural leader. But 
this is also, first and foremost and always a 
man, m-a-n.” 

Such a magnificent tribute from an ex- 
perienced journalist to our new President 
is reassuring, and yet Mr. White readily con- 
cedes in the same article that Lyndon John- 
son has had his tireless detractors to a de- 
gree rarely seen in American politics.” 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond is another 
unqualified admirer who says: “A man of 
Presidential stature is President of the 
United States. That is a godsend.” 

Understandingly, the Johnson critics of 
the past have remained silent. None has 
suggested that the President is without abil- 
ity, or lacks the necessary qualifications for 
the office. 

But they will be heard in time, as the 
drama of succession moves inexorably from 
tragedy to transition. 


DEDICATED TO THE PEOPLE 


Any attempted comparison of the late 
President Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson risks 
being misunderstood since they were dis- 
similar in every respect but one—their great 
love of the Nation and their dedication to its 
people. 

John F. Kennedy had an intellectual turn 
of mind, with a flair for expression. He was 
an omniverous reader and possessed a broad 
comprehension of the scope of history. 

Our late President was a thinker, an in- 
novator, a projector of causes and ideals. 
But his speeches on these subjects were 
more to be admired than their implementa- 
tion. 

The staff work under President Kennedy 
was not well organized, and yet this short- 
coming was largely overcome by the Presi- 
dent's brilliancegand powers of analysis. 

A MASTER OF DETAIL 


It has been said of Lyndon Johnson that 
he has been preparing himself for the Presi- 
dency ever since he first came to Washington 
as a congressional secretary in 1933. 

His main strengths spring from this long 
schooling in the science of government. As 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, once 
said about him: “Lyndon Johnson hasn't got 
the best mind in the Senate. He isn’t the 
best orator. He isn’t the best parliamen- 
tarian. But he is the best combination of 
all those gjualities.” 

Another southern Senator calls Johnson “a 
master of detail and organization * * * a 
real ‘doer,’ and perhaps the most powerful 
and effective majority leader of the Senate 
in our times.” 

Intimates of our late President recall that 
he would concentrate upon a written memo- 
randum, but gave only casual attention to 
verbal presentations. 

On the other hand, Lyndon Johnson is 
sometimes described as an “ear man” who 
peon to “reason together” with friend or 
oe. 

In legislation, President Johnson has al- 
ways practiced the art of the possible. He 
was a Senate leader who seldom moved until 
he had calculated the chances of success. 
In this role, he dealt with men rather than 
ideas. 

STRONG, EARNEST NEGOTIATOR 

If Lyndon Baines Johnson has a weakness, 
it lies in the field of foreign affairs. 

Until his election as Vice President in 1960, 
our President's travels were not extensive. 
And by Johnson's own choice, he preferred 
assignment to Senate appropriations rather 
than to the foreign relations committee. 

While under President Kennedy, 
the Vice President made a determined effort 
to fill in the missing background by visiting 
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a score of countries on formal ceremonials. 
He relies heavily on Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk for advice and counsel. 

Still, President Johnson is a strong and 
earnest negotiator who cannot easily be 
gulled. Conceivably, his blunt and direct 
tactics will get results where attempted per- 
suasion has in some instances failed. 

HE WILL PRESS FOR ACTION 


Philosophically, President Johnson is self- 
described as “a freeman, an American and 
a Democrat in that order.” In the past, he 
has said that he was also a liberal,“ a con- 
servative" and a “progressive.” 

His former Senate colleagues say that 
“Lyndon is neither way out left or way out 
right.“ 

I think it is accurate to say that the true 
liberals” don't really trust him, and the con- 
servatives are convinced that Johnson is less 
liberal than he claims he is. 

The President's first address to Congress 
gave assurance that he will press for the 
Kennedy legislative program and with greater 
urgency than had been anticipated. 

As an early backer of civil rights legislation 
in 1957 and 1960, the President is making 
it clear that he wants action. He has called 
for a tax bill “without delay.” 

Actually, he is not likely to get either of 
these bills passed until next year, and eyen 
then, certainly not in their present forms, 

President Johnson’s emphasis on his in- 
tention to get a “dollar value for a dollar 
spent” will not please the architects of 
planned deficits. 

His plea for unity * * * away “from the 
fanatics of the far left and the far right 
* * * an end to the teaching and preaching 
of hate and evil and violence” should please 
everyone. 

JOHNSON HAS PROVED HIMSELF 

My judgment is that Lyndon Johnson will 
be a strong President. 

He was the first man in Washington to 
bring some perspective to the space program. 

As Vice President, he convinced leaders of 
industry that simple justice demanded great- 
er employment and opportunities for Ne- 


groes. 

As a U.S. Senator and majority leader, he 
got action, left oratory to others, and became 
the er most powerful figure in Govern- 
ment. 

President Johnson has a working rather 
than a theoretical knowledge of the prob- 
lems of business and labor. He has espoused 
the Negroes’ cause because he believed it to 
be right. 

The great challenge before him is the for- 
mulation of policy, both at home and abroad. 
For it is one thing to carry out the programs 
of one’s superiors in Government; quite an- 
other to provide the guidance and inspira- 
tion and leadership which is the compelling 
responsibility of the President himself. 

Lyndon Johnson can be equal to that task 
if the country gives him the unity and sup- 
port which he has asked, and heeds his ap- 
peal for an end to the hate, evil, and violence 
with which the fanatics have too long tor- 
mented our Republic. 


The Best in People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ED FOREMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 
Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 


clude the following editorial as an exam- 
ple of the feeling of many fine Americans 
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across this country who are speaking out 
for all the good, decent, and 

folks of Dallas. We are saddened by the 
tragic event that occurred there, but 
the actions of one fanatic and mentally 
unbalanced Marxist should not defame 
the good name of the folks of Dallas. 

The editorial follows: 

DALLAS PEOPLE DISPLAYED PATRIOTISM, WRITER 
Says 
(By Lloyd O. Riggs) 

(Evrror’s Nors.—The following article by 
Lloyd C. Riggs, editor of Bank News, ap- 
peared on the front page of this week's issue 
of the Kansas City banking publication.) 

Great and sudden tragedies seem to bring 
out the best in people. 

It was that way in many Kansas and 
Missouri communities during the great flood 
of 1951. 

And it was that way last Friday in Dallas. 

It was by coincidence that this writer 
happened to be in Dallas that day. 

This is a city of wonderful people, and 
they displayed their true patriotism, and 
their humane qualities, on the day a world- 
shaking tragedy occurred in their midst. 

Never before in our life had we witnessed 
such a complete and sudden reversal in the 
atmosphere of a city—from the festive air 
of the morning as Big D prepared to welcome 
the President, to the pall of the afternoon. 

People of all walks of life, and all races 
and creeds, first huddled around radios or 
TV's to learn the condition of the President, 
and then revealed their shock and their 
grief when the word came that he was dead. 

Total strangers spoke to each other as 
though they were old friends. One well- 
dressed man—we haven't the slightest idea 
who he is—said to us: “This is just terrible. 
Nobody disagreed with his policies more vio- 
lently than I did. But this isn’t the Amer- 
ican way.” 

And a young waitress: 

“He was the President. But he was hu- 
man, just like the rest of us. Why would 
anyone want to kill him?” 

Those are just two typical quotes that we 
remember from our own dazed condition 
after hearing the news. Almost everybody 
added the line, “And to think it happened 
in Dallas.” 

Business of all kinds came to a complete 
halt. Nobody seemed able to do anything 
except express their emotions about the 
assassination. 

Without any official action, most stores 
and offices closed early. Entertainment spots 
were closed Friday night. Only eating places 
were open. 

Dallas’ pill was the more difficult to take 
because the city had wanted so badly to give 
the President a big, cordial welcome. 

It is no secret that the New Frontier was 
not popular in Dallas. Wealthy, conserva- 
tive Dallas was one of the few big cities in 
the Nation to go strongly against the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket in 1960. And it has 
gone against candidates with a New Frontier 
label in subsequent elections. 

This made the attitude of the people all 
the more admirable. They recognized that 
Mr. Kennedy was the President of our great 
Nation, and that political differences should 
be forgotten during his visit. 

People who couldn't join in this feeling 
were asked to stay away from the motorcade 
route. American flags and red, white and 
blue bunting decorated the route. People 
were in good spirits. There were no deroga- 
tory signs to be seen. At noon, as the motor- 
cade was approaching, people were lined so 
deep along Main Street that those who 
wanted to walk down the block had to worm 
their way slowly. 


All was going according to plan. 


Until one transient man committed his 
dastardly act. 
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This could have happened anyplace. Dal- 
las has long been one of our favorite cities. 
It still 18. 

The staff of Bank News joins all Americans 
in extending sympathy to the Kennedy 
family. 

And to the wife and children of Sgt. J. D. 
Tippit of the Dallas police force, who gave 
his life in the line of duty, in the course of 
the apprehension of the man suspected of 
killing the President. 


The Men Who Fight Want Manned 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal 
and Register of November 23, 1963: 


THE Men WHO Ficut WANT MANNED AIRCRAFT 


It is noteworthy that the trend over re- 
cent years toward missiles and away from 
combat aircraft has not had the endorse- 
ment of a single military commander, In- 
deed, professional military leaders have 
warned repeatedly that we must not neglect 
the development and production of new 
manned aircraft, for we will need them as 
far in the future as we can safely predict. 

Let us review some of the statements 
made by the responsible heads of major Air 
Force commands: 

Gen. Thomas S, Power, SAC CinC: “As 
gratifying s the buildup of our missile ca- 
pability is, we cannot afford to neglect our 
manned weapon systems. I guess this is the 
first time in the history of the U.S. Air Force, 
formerly the Army Air Corps, that we have 
not had some type of bomber in production. 
I suggest you will never have one if you do 
not stop talking and build one,” 

Lt, Gen. Herbert B. Thatcher, ADC: “Pic- 
ture for a moment the United States faced 
with this possible threat (enemy supersonic 
bombers), and having in its possession only 
interceptor aircraft that were on the draw- 
ing board 10 years ago. And it is a fact that 
no new interceptor aircraft has been built 
within the last 2½ years. We need an im- 
proved manned interceptor. I do not con- 
sider the TFX the version responsible to our 
requirements.” 

Gen, Walter C. Sweeney, TAC: “A step for- 
ward to give us a greater of surviva- 
bility plus operational flexibility in our bas- 
ing and in our range of speeds, is the VTOL 
or the V/STOL airplane. If we can develop 
assault VTOL airplanes with adequate range, 
we are convinced that this will materially 
improve our ability to support the Army.” 

Why the manned aircraft when logic and 
computers emphasize the economy and 
greater destructive power of missiles? Gen- 
eral Power, under whose control falls the 
bulk of our ICBM’s, gives the answer: 

“There are the uncertainties concerning 
the effect of high-yleld nuclear weapons on 
our missile sites which will have to ride out 
the initial attack. Therefore, it becomes 
apparent that we cannot depend on missiles 
alone to deter throughout the 1970's. And 
that is the primary reason why I see a con- 
tinued need for manned aircraft in that 
time period. 

“Among the many other unique advan- 
tages of the manned weapon system is the 
fact that it has greater reliability. 
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“If the Soviet perfects an anti-ICBM, you 
could lose your deterrent if your. entire de- 
terrent depends on ballistic missiles." 

Is there enough future development in the 
aircraft field to warrant going ahead? The 
answer to this lies in the revelation by Gen. 
B. A. Schriever, AFSC commander (see last 
week's J. & R.), that the Air Force's detailed 
“Forecast” studies show that we are just on 
the threshold of big, new advances in 
manned aircraft. 

Therefore, we are in the situation where 
the men who must lead the forces in war say 
they need new, advanced performance, air- 
craft. Present technology promises great 
new strides if we will only go ahead. 

Here is a dire warning against the peril of 
a continued holdback in the development 
and production of manned combat aircraft. 
Congress has shown its willingness in the 
past. It is up to the Department of Defense 
to lift the bars. 


We Should Proliferate Weapons Among 
NATO Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday's 
Star published an editorial, “Nuclear 
Generosity,” commenting on the pro- 
posal of the Republican project commit- 
tee on NATO unity—of which I am a 
member—that the United States give 
tactical nuclear weapons to our NATO 
allles. Here ts the text of the editorial; 

NUCLEAR GENEROSITY 

A group of House Republicans looking for 
ways to shore up the Atlantic Alliance is 
urging that the United States give small 
nuclear weapons to NATO countries. The 
idea is that these countries will no longer be 
irritated by the American monopoly, and the 
Alliance will tend to draw closer together. 

This would be a generous gesture—but a 
dangerous one, The United States has kept 
control over its nuclear weapons during the 
past three administrations for sound reasons, 
Here are some of them: 

Nuclear war is so incredibly dangerous to 
civilization that even the smallest nuclear 
weapons should be used only if there is no 
alternative and only in the most controlled 
and deliberate way possible. The more coun- 
tries that can fire these weapons in time of 
stress, the more likely it is that they will be 
fired unnecessarily. 

Once one is fired, there could be a tendency 
for both sides to use more and more, bigger 
and bigger warheads until the world slips 
unwittingly into what could be nuclear sul- 
cide. The more countries that are free to 
contribute to this slide, the more apt it Is to 
happen. 

Nuclear weapons of any size may never be 
used again, or if they are used, close control 
may prove to be possible. These uncertain- 
ties make it none the less important, how- 
ever, to try to keep the weapons under con- 
trol. Congress was wise to make transfer of 
nuclear weapons to other countries illegal. 
The law should not be changed out of hope 
for a change in the attitude of our allies. 


Mr. Speaker, I disagree with the con- 
clusions reached ir the editorial, but be- 
lieve the newspaper rendered a public 
pains in calling attention to the pro- 
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The main purpose of the proposal was 
to help shore up the NATO alliance. To 
me, the strengthening of NATO is the 
most urgent and vital task confronting 
the United States. The uncertainties 
which naturally accompany a change in 
U.S. executive leadership make the task 
all the more urgent. 

At present we are treating our NATO 
allies like irresponsible children. We 
deny them weapons we know our com- 
mon adversary possesses. If West Ger- 
many were invaded by the nuclear- 
armed Communists, for example, it 
would have no nuclear weapons of its 
own for defense. Tactical weapons with 
nuclear warheads exist in West Ger- 
many, of course, but they are locked up. 
The United States holds the keys. 
Whether they would actually be used to 
defend West Germany would depend on 
a U.S. decision at the moment of crisis. 
The decision might be either yes or no. 

As our allies review recent U.S. policy 
they may be justified in wondering if 
we would actually defend Europe's cities 
with our nuclear weapons. Witness our 
weak followthrough in Cuba, withdrawal 
of missiles from Italy and Turkey, the 
test ban treaty, cancellation of Skybolt. 

At any moment, Khrushchev may nib- 
ble aggressively at NATO frontiers, fig- 
uring the United States will not respond 
with nuclear weapons. 

If we give our NATO allies nuclear 
tactical weapons, we would at the same 
time be giving each of them—and the 
NATO alliance—the strongest possible 
vote of confidence. It would be a US. 
commitment to defend Europe far 
stronger and more tangible than words. 
This assurance would not be overlooked 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev would know that if he 
attacked any part of NATO he would 
bring nuclear weapons into action, This 
knowledge would be a strong deterrent 
to Communist aggression. 

Sharing nuclear weapons with our 
NATO allies would actually reduce the 
danger of war. The weakness of our 
present policy can be illustrated by 
drawing a parallel between the NATO 
alliance and the U.S. Federal Union. 

Suppose each of our 50 States had its 
own military defenses, with the 50 tied 
together with a treaty alliance. Of the 
50, only 1— Illinois, let us say—had 
nuclear weapons. Illinois dispersed nu- 
clear vehicles among the other 49 States 
and promised to use these weapons to de- 
fend each of the other States in case of 
Communist aggression. Illinois kept the 
nuclear warheads under lock and key, 
however, and reserved to itself the final 
decision on when and if they would be 
used. 

Under these circumstances, would it 
not be better—for the cause of peace as 
well as resistance to communism—for 
Illinois to supply the other 49 States with 
complete nuclear weapons, which each 
could use at will? 

This would not be the ideal arrange- 
ment, of course. Central civilian control 
of all U.S. nuclear weapons is far better 
than proliferation among the 50 individ- 
ual States of the Union. But prolifera- 
tion certainly would be far better than 
an Illinois monopoly. Illinois might have 
the best of intentions, but in a showdown 
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its promise to defend California—or any 
other State—might not be fulfilled. 

Nor is the proliferation our project 
committee recommends the ideal ar- 
rangement for NATO’s 15 nations. In 
my opinion, central civilian control of all 
5 nuclear weapons would be far 

r. 


Unhappily, no central civilian au- 
thority exists. NATO is not a govern- 
ment and holds no authority. Conse- 
quently, there is no central civilian au- 
thority to which control of all NATO nu- 
clear weapons could be transferred. 

NATO is but a treaty alliance, far 
weaker than the Articles of Confedera- 
tion which proved to be grossly inade- 
quate for the Thirteen Original States in 
early U.S. history. 

Curiously, we have advanced to the nu- 
clear age in military science, but we are 
still in the oxcart age in political science. 
We have not had the good sense to link 
the NATO peoples with the same type 
Federal structure that serves the people 
of the 50 U.S. States so well. 

We should proceed at once to forge this 
linkage, and thus create a central civilian 
authority to which all NATO nuclear 
weapons could be transferred. 

Meanwhile, we should strengthen 
NATO by giving its member nations the 
tactical nuclear weapons they need and 
deserve. Proliferation of weapons among 
those who love liberty is an act of hu- 
manity and peace. 


Poem to Mrs. John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a poem 
written to Mrs. John F. Kennedy by one 
of my constituents from Peoria, Ill., Mr. 
John A. “Arch” Page. Mr. Page did not 
send the poem to Mrs. Kennedy, think- 
ing it would be lost in the mass of let- 
ters and wires which she has been 
receiving. I therefore think it is appro- 
priate to insert it in the RECORD. 

The poem follows: 


JACQUELINE 
Right hand in left they 
Started on their way, 
Past cheering throngs, she smiling; 
He cheerful and gay. 
The warm sun of Texas gave 
Comfort to the scene, 
No hint of pending sorrow, 
No damper to their dream. 


On rolled the wheels of destiny 
To rendezvous with sorrow. 
Who there could tell, among that 
Crowd, the gatherings of tomorrow. 


All Dallas loves you—but 
Overlooked was one. 

“Oh no,” she cried, as life 
Ebbed and—death had won. 


Lonesome, dry eyed, controlled 
With poise beyond belief, 

God alone knows and understands 
The intensity of her grief. 


December 2 


She took a ring from her finger 
And placed it in his hand. 

No vision then of ceremony, 
Caissons and marching bands. 


Home now, still controlled, with 
Thoughts of love and him. 
But he was of the world 
And the world moved in. 
Gone now the dignitaries but 
Not gone his world of friends. 
Here now is just the beginning 
For your world is not at end. 
We of your great country from 
Mountains, valleys and prairie, 
Are with you in love, 
As you are with Virgin Mary. 
United again is our Nation 
United in praise of him. 
What can you do for your country 
Now that his voice is dim. 


Keep your eyes on the cross 

On yonder steeple. 
Keep faith with your 

Own fine people. 
May the nations faith in our 

Destiny, forever and ever increase. 
May you and your fine family 

Find everlasting peace. 

—John A. Page. 

Peoria, ILL., November 27, 1963. 


Communism—A System of Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the shrill demand that we sub- 
sidize and support the buildup of com- 
munism by the sale of wheat and sub- 
sequent deals, it is practical to note an 
honest analysis of the Communist 
economic system. 

The Palos Regional, an independent 
local publication in Palos Heights, III., 
in an editorial of November 14, dramat- 
ically emphasized the results of the 
Communist system, and I feel this 
analysis is of such practical and timely 
nature that it deserves the attention of 
our foreign policy planners, and insert 
it into the Recor» at this point: 

ComMmMuNISM—A SYSTEM OF SCARCITY 

New accounts periodically tell of shortages, 
some critical, of consumer goods in the So- 
viet Union. As a matter of official dictate, 
rationing for most goods was formally 
abolished some time ago, but in many in- 
stances it still seems to be in effect. And 
prices, aside from those c for basic 
necessities, are inordinately high by Ameri- 
can standards. 

Communism's troubles in this regard are 
attributed to a variety of causes, Bad 
weather conditions have produced crop 
shortages, for one. And, for another, the 
emphasis has long been on heavy industry— 
including, above all, the war industries—as 
against the light industries which produce 
consumer wants. 

Such elements as these have, without 
doubt, played a role in communism's troubles 
at home. But they are not unique to the 
Soviet Union or her satellites. We, and the 
other advanced Western nations, also have 
suffered disasters from weather. We too 
have concentrated on heavy industry. But, 
at the same time, we have managed to satisfy 
consumer wants in almost boundless abun- 
dance. 
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Why have we succeeded, where commu- 
nism has so far failed? The answer lies in 
the contrasting systems. And we see an ex- 
ample of that contrast here at home every 
dsy of our lives, in the retail stores we 
patronize. They must compete vigorously, 
even fiercely, for consumer favor. The de- 
mands the consumer makes upon them are 
refiected in their orders to the factories, and 
so determine what those factories produce. 
They stock what people want—not what 
some dictator thinks they should have. 
And they offer it at prices which honestly 
reflect costs tnvolyed—not prices which a 
bureaucracy establishes by order. 

In the Communist nations the stores—like 
every other facet of their economies—either 
are the property of government or are domi- 
nated by government. Competition, in the 
real sense, does not exist. The system which 
produced this situation is a system of 
scarcity. 


Assassination Evokes Odd Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the many 
comments about the assassination of 
President Kennedy there has been a 
tendency on the part of some people to 
jump to unwarranted conclusions and to 
make blanket indictments of other 
Americans. 

In this time of supercharged emotions, 
when men are easily led to make rash, 
unthinking accusations, the column of 
Richard Wilson, which appeared in the 
Washington Star on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27, is worthy of our attention: 
ASSASSINATION Evokes Opp Virws—MAnYy 

Seen LINKING KENNEDY KILLING To Rac- 

ists, RIGHTISTS, DESPITE Facts 

(By Richard Wilson) 

The mood of self-examination which has 
overtaken the country following the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy has produced 
both ludicrous speculation and tortured rea- 
soning. 

We can see coming now the tracts entitled 
“The Conspiracy To Murder John F. Ken- 
nedy.” In one version it will be an inverse 
antidesegregation conspiracy using a double- 
agent Communist to carry out the deed. In 
another version it will be just a plain Com- 
munist conspiracy. Additional versions will 
prove the ingenuity of the human mind when 
stimulated by 4 days of unremitting TV-radio 


ing. 

These fantesies are not confined to the 
lunatic fringe. Here in Washington, simple 
but seriously intentioned people arrived at 
the strange conclusion that the murder of 
the President is related In some amorphous 
way to the slaying of a desegregation leader 
in Mississippi. 

In spite of the simple facts of the assas- 
Sination, there are many in this city who 
will not separate the President's tragic death 
from the segregation and far right issues. 
Their tortured reasoning is that the assassin 
came out of the same pot, that the city of 
Dalias tn the reactionary Southwest had 
spawned them all and all were equally cul- 
pable. 

Even the Chief Justice of the United States 
allowed himself to stray from the path of 
sound reasoning. The misguided could de- 
duce from his remarks that the extremities 
of the right in this particular case carried 
& responsibility for inspiring the extremities 
of the far left. 
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It is understandable that reasonable men, 
shocked and perplexed, should grope for the 
causes of the savagely incongruous event. 
But why there should be supposed to be any 
vague relationship between the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy and the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln escapes ra- 
tionality. Lincoln's assassination was indeed 
the act of a crazed and pitifully inadequate 
conspiracy that aspired to control of the 
Nation. That assassination was part of the 
great civil war over the issue of slavery and 
the rights of the States. 

All too often, and without sound cause, 
the events of today are cast in the mold of 
a century ago, as if the relatively peaceful 
demonstrations for Negro equality were revo- 
lutionary acts. All too often the reaction of 
the white community of the Nation is re- 
lated to the cause for which millions of men 
sprang to arms a century ago. 

These exaggerations seem to be part of the 
uncertain. national mood. It could be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the man in the street 
last Friday, before the circumstances became 
known, should conclude that the attack on 
the President could be traced either to the 
segregation or the far right issues. 

This notion is given up by some only re- 
luctantly and if any twisted version can be 
made to fit their preconceptions they readily 
turn to it. 

Nothing could have been more repugnant 
to the vibrant spirit and rational mind of 
John F. Kennedy. 

Now a series of inquiries is beginning. 
One is by the FBI and the Justice Depart- 
ment into both the assassination and the 
murder of the accused assassin. Another 
study will be conducted in Congress in 
connection with legislation to make a mur- 
derous attack on the President and Vice 
President a Federal crime wherever com- 
mitted. The State of Texas will conduct a 
special ex post facto inquiry. 

If these inquiries are well-conducted they 
can help to clarify whether or not Oswald, in 
fact, murdered the President and his prob- 
able motives; they can never prove in the 
legal sense, however, that Oswald was the 
assassin, and he will remain for all time 
the accused assassin. 

Only a continuing self-examination by 
those who influence public thinking will 
find the root-causes for the act. It may 
simply be that the cause lies more in the 
disorderly, undisciplined and callous phases 
of American life than in the ideological con- 
cepts that divide the country, 

But one simple fact should not be ignored. 
The accused, and likely, murderer was a 
proudly professed Marxist; he never boasted 
of being a segregationist or a far-righter. 


Foolproof Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
editorial entitled, “Foolproof Profits,” 
which appeared in the November 30, 1963, 
edition of the Washington Daily News: 

Speaking of borrowing yourself rich, one 
tax-exempt institution has made it, accord- 
ing to Representative ROBERT H. MICHEL, of 
Illinois. 
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on Government-guaranteed securities at 3.5 
percent. 

The co-op in question is an electric com- 
pany in Jefferson City, Tenn: Like other 
co-ops, it is permitted to borrow money from 
the Government, at the 2-percent rate, by 
act of Congress. In theory this helps bring 
electric lines to rural areas but this job has 
been finished long since. So co-ops have 
been branching out in a variety of enter- 
prises such as ski lifts, 

The Jefferson City co-op, according to 
Congressman MIcHEL, branched out into 
Farmers Home Administration notes which 
are insured by the Government and pay 3.5 
percent. 

He charges, further, that this co-op has 
accumulated a kitty of nearly 81.5 million 
by failing either to reduce rates or to refund 
to its customers. 

Internal Revenue Service, he says, is in- 
vestigating. While this possibly may compel 
the co-op to disgorge some of its profits, it 
will take action by Congress to remedy thè 
basic trouble. These electrical co-ops should 
pay taxes like their private competitors and 
3 their money at the going commercial 
rates. 


Friendly Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when all Americans, especially the 
folks of Dallas, Tex., are filled with sor- 
row and regret over the tragic incident 
that occurred on November 22, it is reas- 
suring to see such messages as the follow- 
ing exchanged and printed in the Dallas 
Times-Herald on November 29: 

FRIENDLY WORD Orr THE Wire 


The 36 domestic offices of Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. received the following teletype message 
this morning from our operator in the St. 
Louis office which we feel should be passed 
on to other Dallas citizens for uplift at this 
very sad time in our beloved city: 

“Beautiful day in St. Louls—temperature 
just about freezing but sunshiny and 
lovely 

Just wanted to send a note to Dallas. I 
am concerned that they the people from 
Big D—should even let the thought enter 
their heads that the rest of the world blames 
them for the heart-breaking happening in 
their town. So long as there are hates and 
prejudices in the world there will be people 
who commit that sort of thing. 

“I think we all should be concerned about 
our neighbors, and by our very concern make 
it impossible for such things to happen. I 
know that is a far-off day, but somehow, 
someway perhaps we will be a little more 
tolerant and understanding. My heart hurts 
for all the children that are left. 

“Anyway—Dallas we send you our special 
love. Thankgiving is here. It really should 
be more meaningful this year than ever be- 
fore—not so joyous but certainly more sig- 
nifcant. 

“Have a good day all—this is the day the 
Lord hath made, Use it wisely— Mary.“ 


DALLAS. 


INDEBTED TO DALLAS 


I want to say to my fellow Americans in 
Dallas that I feel indebted to you for seyeral 
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In what was to be his final hour of life, 
250,000 of you showered upon our beloved 
President the affection and devotion so befit- 
ting of America to its first citizen. You rep- 
resented all of us who were not there, and 
you represented us well. After the fatal 
shots were fired you administered the best 
possible medical aid, and even though it was 
to no avail no one could have done more. 
Meanwhile, your police force scoured the city, 
and within an incredibly short period of 
time had apprehended and captured a prime 
suspect. One of your citizens gave his life 
effecting the capture. No American could 
have made a greater sacrifice. 

And so, this is one citizen who although 
distant from Dallas, is also close to Dallas in 
the renewed spirit of unity that has bound 
all Americans closer together for a greater 
and stronger America. 

It would be remiss to close these thoughts 
without also extending to all of Texas our 
thanks for giving us a great man who as our 
Vice President reflected the highest credit 
upon our Nation, and now as our new Presi- 
dent I am sure will do no less, 

Ernest A. VILLAS. 

New York, N.Y. 


Private Ownership of Firearms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from “Shooting Times” reprinted 
in the November 25, 1963, issue of the 
Peoria Journal Star which points out 
that the basic cause of President Ken- 
nedy’s death was not due to the private 
ownership of a firearm. The editorial 
calls upon us to search much deeper for 
the reasons as to why a man would use 
a gun against a democratic society rather 
than for it, in order that our freedoms 
might be maintained. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

ASSASSINATION—BY HATRED 

As this is being written, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy lies in state in the rotunda of the 
Nation’s Capitol, struck down by an in- 
famous wretch blinded by a stupid hatred 
which may never be understood by the 
people of our Nation. Yet, it must be under- 
stood. 


At about the time that John F. Kennedy's 
widow knelt beside her daughter and placed 
a parting kiss on her late husband's bier, the 
man who allegedly killed him breathed his 
last—also struck down by another man filled 
with blind hatred. This righteous killer's 
stupidity may possibly never be understood 
by our people either, Yet, it, too, must be 
understood. 

Both the President and his assassin were 
torn by bullets fired in misguided anger. 
As a result, the immediate instruments of 
these men’s deaths—and all instruments like 
them—are under the closest criticism and 
scrutiny. These immediate instruments 
were a rifle and a pistol. 

Certainly, it is natural and even, perhaps, 
logical, that firearms take the first vaguely 
thought out brunt of the Nation’s shock 

and anger over the almost incomprehensible 

degradation that brought about our Presi- 
dent’s death. Yet, as so many first-impulse 
decisions, the quick choice to outlaw fire- 
arms in one way or another in order to pre- 
vent any such occurrence again is a case of 
intellectual laziness and complete lack of 
analysis. 
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Before those who now thunder for the abo- 
lition of privately owned firearms continue 
their pushing of a natural but poorly consid- 
ered campaign, they should be made to pause 
for a moment—in order to think and at least 
try to understand. 

The fact is that our late and revered Presi- 
dent’s death was not basically caused by a 
bullet. Neither was his alleged assassin’s. 
President Kennedy was murdered by insane 
hatred and stupidity. His assassin was killed 
by another man of the same lik. One killer 
deprived us of a great statesman. The other 
robbed us of the proper course of justice, of 
which this country is so proud. 

Would either of these two killers have been 
successful if the basic right to keep and bear 
arms had already been deprived the American 
people in general? The answer must un- 
doubtedly be “Yes.” The President's assassin 
would have used a bomb, or a knife, or a 
brick, or poison, or a sword or one of a host 
of other means of violence. So would have 
the assassin's killer. 

It is interesting to note here that this 
month's issue of Shooting Times contains a 
preplanned story on Abraham Lincoln and 
his.love for firearms. The November issue 
contained a story on Theodore Roosevelt's 
enjoyment of the gun hobby. We have been 
considering a story on Dwight D. Eisen- 
nower's love for hunting. We have also noted 
President Kennedy’s hunting trips with our 
present President, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

We are convinced that President Kennedy, 
and every other past President, would abhor 
the present lobbying for the abolition of 
private gun ownership. President Kennedy’s 
message to us today would be this: Abolish 
the tides of hatred that have been sweeping 
through our country. Understand each 
other. Realize that there are always dif- 
ferent points of view. And don't think you 
can protect our country by abolishing the 
freedoms of which it is actually composed. 
If you do, you will only destroy the country 
itself. 8 

Readers of Shooting Times are generally 
lovers of guns, men who understand their 
importance to our country. Today, more 
than any other time in our country’s history, 
the right to bear arms is in grave danger. 
It is up to us now to impress our fellow 
Americans with the importance of this great 
freedom. It is a freedom which has made 
our country great and mighty. Yet it is a 
freedom, which, like any other freedom, 
carries along with it inherent dangers and 
obligations. Are we to abolish this freedom 
because we are afraid of its dangers or be- 
cause we cannot accept its obligations? This 
is cowardice. Instead, we should accept the 
danger and face up to the obligations. 

The danger, obviously, is the depraved 
mind of a man who would use a gun against 
society rather than for it. The obligation, 
which Americans seem to have neglected, is 
to guard against the birth of such depravity. 

The hatred which killed our President 
apparently sprang from the ultra-ultra-so- 
called leftist thinking of a madman. It 
could, however, have sprung from the ultra- 
ultra “right” or from the various extreme 
tangents of the civil rights controversy— 
or from any other debatable cause. Such 
thinking comes from an unbalanced mind. 
But what we seem to have forgotten is that 
unbalanced minds receive their catalyst from 
the not-so-good thinking of those who have 
high levels of intelligence, but have failed 
to use it. 

We Americans, at least up until this Sun- 
day on which the final drama of the Presi- 
dent’s assassination is unfolding, have not 
been using our heads. Instead, we have 
been fostering tides of hatred along one 
route or another. We have been doing so 
either by complacence or by jumping onto 
bandwagons of thought which have no solid, 
truly American foundation. We are doing 
so because we are not thinking. 

Perhaps President Kennedy’s death will 
make us stop and think. If so, his death 
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will not bring about the infantile abolition 
of one of the greatest of our freedoms. In- 
stead, from our shock and anger will come 
a self-assessment which will unite us all in 
a common cause—of Americans for Ameri- 
ca. If so, the hatreds which have caused 
this horrible situation will disappear and 
our country will have a rebirth of the right- 
ful pride we have always had in all our 
freedoms. If so, we will not be afraid of 
danger. If so, we will accept our obligations 
and do something about them, 

If so, President Kennedy's sacrifice will 
not be in vain. 


A Sermon on Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon by 
the Reverend Julian A. Cave, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Chester, S.C., 
given to the congregation assembled on 
November 24, 1963. 

This was brought to my attention by 
the Honorable Wilbur Grant, State sen- 
ator of Chester County, S.C., who at- 
tended and felt that the fine expression 
might well be brought to the attention 
of the Nation through the medium of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The sermon is as follows: 


How tragic the event of last Friday. Who 
can forget it? I was finishing the sermon for 
today. My wife was away in the car. Sud- 
denly, she drove into the yard, jumped out 
of the automobile and ran into the study to 
say, “The President has been shot!" Both 
of us dashed to the radio. There we stood, 
speechless, listening for additional reports 
being given. News of a critical injury offered 
some faint hope that he would recover, but 
soon, all too soon the official announcement 
was made that the President of the United 
States was dead, killed by a sniper's bullet. 
In a later interview, the attending surgeons 
confessed that there was never any real hope 
of saving the President's life. That's a mo- 
ment I can never forget; neither can you. 

Momentarily, the news media began to 
convey the stunned reactions both within 
our country and around the world. Expres- 
sions of shock were varied, but each reflected 
a noticeable sameness. “Beyond instant 
comprehension,” remarked Adlai Stevenson. 
Being deeply upset, former President Harry 
Truman refused to comment until 4 hours 
after the brutal crime. DERKSEN, the Re- 
publican leader, called the act “incredible, 
leaves one speechless." “The assassination 
of the American President was overwhelm- 
ing,” reacted Governor Sanford. A news- 
caster termed it “one of the most ugly scenes 
in recent history.” Others shouted “Sense- 
less.” Billy Graham said, “This is the most 
tragic day in the history of the United States 
since Lincoln was shot 98 years ago.” It’s 
crude, I know, but one disturbed citizen put 
it bluntly: “The whole damn thing is so 
unnecessary!” 

Our country, indeed the entire world, was 
plunged into mourning. Shoppers lost heart 
to purchase and clerks lacked incentive to 
sell. A large department store in New York 
drew curtains over all the advertising win- 
dows except one. Here was displayed the 
portrait of the late President, flanked by 
urns of flowers. A deadening mood, like a 
heavy mist, settled upon us all. In the cities, 
traffic moved at a slower pace; taxis became 
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increasingly scarce. Sporting events were 
postponed; television canceled its regular 
schedule of entertainment and commer- 
cials until after the President's funeral. 
Broadway theaters had no shows. One New 
York nightclub with a sign out front read- 
ing capacity 600,” had only 8 persons. Grief 
was felt by everyone, cutting across political, 
religious, national, and racial limits. The 
situation remains largely unchanged at this 
moment. 

Please forgive me, but I haven't been able 
to get away from that which the newly ap- 
pointed President calied a sad day for all 
people. I simply want to talk about it this 
morning. Perhaps I ought to qualify my re- 
marks, as I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
It is not my purpose to offer a eulogy to 
President Kennedy. Of course, from some 
areas his death has already been linked with 
that of Abraham Lincoln. “Now he belongs 
to the ages,” noted one Senator. I will re- 
frain from this value judgment. At the same 
time, I believe that all of us would agree 
that our country has lost a leader of great 
mental capacity, of a rare personal charm, 
of an aggressive spirit which caused him to 
demonstrate tremendous drive for realizing 
what he genuinely felt to be in the national 
interest. Could it be that only in his death, 
when we forget all partisanship, that we are 
able to detect his real stature? But I am 
not here to praise him. 

You will understand that I am not at- 
tempting to forward any pclitical viewpoint 
through these remarks today. I will refrain 
from lauding the New Frontier, neither will 
I become an opportunist by using this awful 
happening to preach conservative govern- 
ment. Partisan speeches are profane in this 
atmosphere. 

In this moment, as I speak with you, I 
keep reminding myself that nothing can 
make up what happened in that Dallas 
street. The "s mission was suc- 
cessful, and the body of the President lies in 
state. Mrs, Kennedy enjoys some accom- 
modations—$10,000 a year and the right to 
send letters without postage, but her com- 
panion is gone. 

Finishing his short interview with re- 
porters, Carl Sandburg remarked, “I must go 
now. I haven't had my meditation on this 
subject.” I am keenly aware that it is dar- 
ing to speak about a subject of such dimen- 
sions without extended thought, but fearing 
that I would forfeit the fitting and proper 
time to do this, I decided that we would 
meditate together on the slaying this morn- 
ing. Two outstanding questions surround it. 

1. The initial question is, “Who was the 
unworthy, unseen assassin?” Of course, the 
eyes of the world are being focused on a cer- 
tain Mr. Lee Oswald. He is being held with- 
out bond in a Dallas jail. A formal charge 
of the murder has been made, but he insists 
that he didn't kill anyone, and under our 
legal system a man remains innocent until 
proven guilty. However, the evidence seems 
so conclusive that the suspect might face 
difficulty securing a lawyer and an unbiased 
jury. The Nation itself has already identified 
the crime with Oswald. Expressing his dis- 
gust, a foreign student called the assailant 
a mrad animal. Hugh Downs bitterly ex- 
claimed, “How could anyone so nothing leave 
his nasty mark on the course of history.” 
Already attempts have been made on his 
life. He has become the object of our wrath. 
How disgusting is his face. 

In the midst of this outpouring of hate for 
the young man, I want us to pause to ques- 
tion, “How right are we in Lee Os- 
wald solely responsible for the President's 
death?” Could he not be the dramatic ex- 
pression of corporate guilt? Might he stand 
as a symbol of the group's wrongdoing? cia 
haps his teachers failed to instill in 
mind a proper respect for life and paring 
What about his family? Did they eagerly and 
faithfully educate him in religious truth? To 
what extent was honorable conduct displayed 
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for him to emulate? How much did his 
friends influence him toward decent citizen- 
ship? Were lawful actions demanded? As 
for the churches, how aggressive were they 
in trying to bring this misfit into their care? 
Had ministers and teachers become satisfied 
that he was incorrigible? (Ironically, this 
brutal act occurred in a city at which is 
located a large Methodist University and the 
largest Southern Baptist Church in the 
world.) Evaluate the political climate in 
which the shooting happened. Here was a 
stronghold. of extreme right 
(Stevenson was rudely accepted at a previous 
visit.) In some ways, the extreme right is 
akin to the extreme left; that is, each strong- 
ly denounces the Government, broadcasting 
seeds of hate, violence and bitterness. How 
vicious they become? This atmosphere of 
hate is growing. Perhaps Oswald felt that 
in the light of such strong feelings of re- 
sentment he could become the immediate 
hero of both the left and the right by the 
slaying, executing a deed which everyone 
wanted, but no person was courageous 
enough to perform. Let me say paren- 
thetically that when our public officials as 
well as our citizens make gestures of defiance 
toward law and order, we are simply invit- 
ing the display of brutality. The blood of 
killings cannot be washed from our hands. 
Our failure to condemn language of hate 
(“Shoot the Kennedys” “Hang the Chief 
Justice”) makes us accomplices to the crime, 
The guilt for the recent church bombing in 
Birmingham can't be restricted to that city. 
All the blame for a slain President doesn’t 
rest upon a 24-year-old in Dallas. 

I am persuaded that each of us shares the 
guilt of this horrible hour. Here was a com- 
munity fatlure, a disturbing expression of our 
sins. In passing, I want to say that on last 
Friday Mr. Lee Oswald of Dallas shot the 
President. That still remains far away from 
our town. Another President has been sworn 
into office, and it is not unlikely that in the 
future another assassination will occur. The 
chances are 9 to 1. Could the next as- 
sassin be a native of Chester? Your child or 
mine? Are we providing fertile soil for an 
assassin to develop? When the announce- 
ment of the President's death was made, 
one of our adult citizens remarked, “Had 
he come to Chester, I would have shot 
him.” Passing on to another the word of 
the slaying, a local resident said, “Have you 
heard the good news? The President has 
been shot.” Although this is a minority 
sentiment, and possibly the speakers are 
cowards at heart, still this kind of 
is out of order. My friends it is having its 
influence. We have sown a wind, and we are 
beginning to reap a whirlwind. In a near- 
by school, one 12 year old said, “I'm glad. 
Im glad he is dead. He's just a nigger-lover 
anyway.” When the public address system 
at the local school reported the sad news, 
one student stood and cheered. What are we 
teaching our children in the homes, on the 
streets, within the schools, through the 
churches? If these comments are indicative, 
we are just starting to reap a harvest of hate. 
Still we plously ask, “How could this happen 
in America?” I want to ask quite frankly, 
“How could it have been avoided?” 

2. A second question keeps arising, “What, 
if any, good can emerge from this tragedy?” 
‘Everyone knows that our country has been 
in difficult times, fraught with discord and 
divisions: the North stands over against the 
South, Democrats tangle with Republicans 
and each faces disturbances within its own 
ranks, civil rights tear us apart, Federal 
power has been set in opposition to States 
rights. Conflicts can be healthy, but it 
seems that our diversity has been mounting 
to dangerous proportions. In this kind of 


that death can be redemptive, that death can 
speak a more profound language than life. 
Aware of its strange workings, I am hopeful 
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that Mr. Kennedy did not die in vain. It 
is my prayer that the slaying of the Presi- 
dent might— 

(a) Cause our Nation to experience a 
growing solidarity. Agreement in many areas 
not possible, but there can be a unanimity 
against violence, hate and distrust. This 
dastardly act must show to us the error of 
creating a climate in which bitterness seems 
proper and right, and judge our apathy 
which has permitted this spirit to go un- 
contested; 

(b) Urge the recovery of respect for the 
Official leadership of our Nation. How sym- 
bolic an assassination. To strike down the 
Chief ot State makes treason appear trifling. 
Here is no mandate to agree completely with 
any President's political stance, but an in- 
sistence that we recognize who he is and 
the role he plays. When we differ, he is to 
be removed by a ballot, not a bullet. 

(c) Restore confidence in our system of 
government which permits each citizen to 
express his differences without fear of rep- 
rimand. We are to each American's 
right to speak, yet deter any American's 
right to oppress; 

(d) Invoke the Almighty God to have 
mercy upon us for our wrongdoings, to renew 
our individual and corporate commitment to 
Him, to implore His help in shaping this 
Nation to His teachings and to 
aspire to make this to be always, “One nation 
under God.” Significantly, the last words of 
the intended address by the President in 
Dallas was to have been a Biblical quote: 
“Unless the Lord keepeth the city, the watch- 
man waketh, yet in vain.” 

From this death, you and I can work re- 
lentlessly to see that “this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

Rey. JULIAN A. Cave. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
prayer which was a part of a special 
requiem mass said for the late President 
Kennedy at the Church of the Epiphany, 
Venice, Fla., on November 24, 1963. 

The prayer follows: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

As a fruit of exceptional beauty and 
promise is plucked from the tree before it 
has reached the pesk of its destined matu- 
rity so has our President been shorn of life as 
he ascended steadily and surely the ladder 
of greatness. 

This man—in the very prime of life—with 
vast intellectual powers, remarkable gifts 
of personality and a comprehension of his- 
tory and the Presidency that few possess has 
been snatched from us. It leaves us stunned 


question of “it might have been 
will restlessly turn up in our thinking. If 
I may interject one small thought among 
the many that will cross your mind; How 
much more important it is to express our 
loyalty, our fidelity, our allegiance, our de- 
votion, our affection, our 
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and our sense of loss and we hasten to dis- 
play our fealty and dedication. The feelings 
of love, devotion, respect, honor and loyalty 
that have hidden deep within us bubble 
forth in a great physical outpouring. Yet 
think how we could have eased the awesome 
burden of responsibility on his shoulders 
had we but expressed these feelings in proper 
time. 

May the noble example of this dedicated 
man inspire in this Nation a renewal of 
those eternal Christian truths and those 
American qualities that he knew so well and 
which he exemplified with such distinction. 

May Almighty God grant him eternal hap- 
piness in Heaven. 


What We Can Learn From the Polynesians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Novem- 
ber 24, 1963, edition of Parade magazine. 
Are there any of us who can deny that 
the most important thing in any society 
is love? Surely we should learn to love 
our neighbors more, to be more tolerant 
and to be less impatient. 

The article follows: 

WHat We Can LEARN FROM THE POLYNESIANS 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

Lat, Oanv.—In this picturesque little sea- 
side village 40 miles north of Honolulu, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) has just finished erecting a show- 
place of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Called the Polynesian Cultural Center, it 
cost $1,500,000 and consists of a 15-acre tract 
on which are 6 true-to-life villages repre- 
senting the culture of the Tahitians, Ma- 
oris, Fijians, Hawaiians, Samoans, and Ton- 


ns. 
ares of these villages is staffed by some of 
the 500 natives flown to Oahu by the church. 
According to Jerry Loveland, director of the 
Polynesian Institute: Our purpose is to help 
these people from the various Pacific Islands 
adjust to modern life and also to revitalize 
the old arts and crafts of Polynesia. What 
we want to do is to retain the best ingre- 
dients of their culture and to infuse it with 
the best of ours.” 

Wandering around the Center, peopled by 
these smiling, happy, carefree Polynesians, I 
asked many of them which culture they 
thought had more to offer the world—the 
American or the Polynesian. 

Lefla Huhoe, a Tahitian girl of 20 who has 
been attending the Church College of Hawaii 
for almost 2 years, told me: “You can teach 
my people about airplanes and computers and 
how to turn out bigger and better handi- 
craft, but I think we can teach you how to 
live a better, more tranquil life.” 

I then polled 30 other Polynesians from 
Samoa, Tahiti, and Tonga with this question: 
“What do you think Americans can learn 
from the Polynesian way of life?" 

Practically everyone answered; “Love—we 
can teach you how to love.” 

Listen to Erena Mapuhi from Tahiti, who 
who spoke to me in French: “What surprises 
us at once about Americans is how little they 
love each other. I do not mean love of the 
flesh, but love of the spirit. Here, every- 
thing is money. You show gratitude with 
money, love with money, appreciation with 
money. We think that is awful. People 
should love one another, they should do for 
one another because we are all brothers. In 
Tahiti we live the communal life. We are all 
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part of the same village. In America it is 
every man for himself. I guess it leads to 
accomplishment, but it also leads to selfish- 
I next questioned Mahana Moo, another 
Tahitian, who is studying business adminis- 
tration and has learned how to type. 


LOVE OR AIR CONDITIONING? 


“In terms of material comforts,” she ex- 
plains, “Americans lead a much better life 
than we do. But I think we are happier. I 
see American children. They have so many 
toys. I never had a doll in my life, but my 
youth was the happiest. Everyone was my 
mother, Everyone, my father. I had great 
love, and great love is not what people are 
searching for in America. They are search- 
ing for money, and they call this search 

. I know that we have to keep up 
with the times, but does progress make one 
happy and content? Which do people want 
more—love or air conditioning?” 

Kay Amaru, a Maori from Tolaga Bay on 
the east coast of New Zealand, was raised to 
think first of others, then of herself. 

“From what I can see,” she declares, “that 
is not the American way. We Maoris are 
happy working at something we like whether 
we are paid for it or not. We like to sing. 
We like to dance. We like to heip others. 
It’s our nature to help and love. I think we 
could make a great contribution to your cul- 
ture by increasing the importance of the 
word ‘love.’ 

“How much,” she asks, “do Americans do 
in their dally lives for money, and how much 
for the love of neighbors and friendship? I 
know that we are way behind you in me- 
chanical things. I know that many of us 
have lost the handicraft skills of our fa- 
thers—how to make tapa cloth and carvings 
and weave baskets—but what we have not 
lost is our ability to love and to spread love. 
I hope we can spread some of it here.” 

The Polynesians I spoke to are enormously 
fond of Americans. What is difficult for 
them to understand is our hostility. 

“I have met many Americans,” one Samoan 
confided to me, “and what they have not 
learned is that it is foolish to stay angry or 
bear grudges against anyone. I don’t know 
why it is so difficult for Americans to forgive 
completely. Maybe it's because you people 
are so competitive, Samoans are not.” 

Millie Tengaio, a Maori of Hamilton City, 
New Zealand, explains: “What the Mormon 
Church is trying to do in bringing us here 
is to intermesh American individualism with 
the Polynesian communal system. 

“I guess,” she says, “the thinking is to 
get us to adjust to a rapidly changing world, 
to make us more ambitious, In Polynesia 
today we have jets flying in and out every 
week. The world is getting smaller and 
smaller. We cannot live as we used to, 
But I do think we should maintain our sense 
of values on love, friendship, and trust. To 
us, these mean more than money. Love is 
the mainspring of our lives. It is the only 
thing we have to bring to American culture.” 

Love or money? Which is more important? 
The Polynesians brought to Hawali by the 
Mormon Church rank love first. It will be 
interesting to see what a year or two in 
Honolulu does to that fundamental belief. 


Air Force Tops Chess—Chavez, Clark 
Score High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to insert in the 
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Record an article which reports on the 
fourth annual armed services chess 
championship held in Washington. 

This program is a fine, wholesome rec- 
reational pursuit, one which stimulates 
mental activity, and can be engaged in 
wherever military men congregate. I 
am pleased that Gen. David M. Shoup is 
chairman of the honorary committee 
which directs the chess program. 

I hope that my colleagues will read 
with interest the report on this tourna- 
ment which was published by the Navy 
Times. Text of the report is as follows: 

Am Force Tors Cuess—Cuavey, CLARK 

Score Hick 
(By Macon Reed) 

WasHINGTON.—Chief M. Sgt. Irwin J. Lyon 
led the Air Force in a one-two-three sweep of 
the fourth annual Armed Forces chess cham- 
Pionship. Rated eighth of the 16 players 
going in, Lyon scored 7%4—7T wins and a 
draw—out of a possible 9 to win going 
away in one of the biggest upsets in a whole 
week of upsets. 

Airman Third Robert E. Bailey, Tyndall 
Air Force Base, Fla., went in sixth but won 
second with 6½ while Ist Lt. Peter Gould, 


8 AFB. Tex., took third with a score 
of 6. 


Lyon was eighth man down the totem 
pole when the players lined up in the first 
round according to their ratings in the 
record books of the U.S. Chess Federation. 

The Keesler AFB top noncom remained 
a sleeper through four rounds, winning over 
three lower-rated players and losing to 
Army's Ronning, who was the top-rated play- 
er going in. Not until Lyon toppled Chavez 
in the fifth did the sergeant suddenly emerge 
as a dangerous contender, 

Bailey won the first three and looked dan- 
gerous from then on, though he lost his 
fourth round match to Chavez. 

The little Filipino (who has just become 
a U.S. citizen) from the Coast Guard cutter 
Nemesis in St. Petersburg, Fla., threw a real 
bombshell, Chavez had no national rating 
at all and his only known achievement had 
been taking fifth in the Navy’s 5th dis- 
trict tournament in Norfolk last summer. 

He was nowhere and expected to stay there. 
But to the surprise of everyone, including 
especially Chavez, he knocked off three com- 
parative veterans and drew with Gould, 
whose rating is just under the master level. 

A loss to Clark and one to Lyon held him 
to the 5½ score. 

Clark, the only Marine entry, got the prize 
for most improvement. He didn’t win a 
game in last year’s tournament, nor even 
draw one. This year he won five, drew one. 

When Tournament Director Everett Raffel 
announced the selection of the brillancy 
winner, he said that the newcomer from 
the Coast Guard figured in all three of the 
best games in the 72-game tournament. 

These were Lyon-Chavez, Chayez-Sobezyk, 
Clark-Chavez. 

As winner of the tournament, Lyon was 
by tradition out of the running for the most 
brilliant game, so the choice was narrowed 
to the other two, and the award went to 
Chavez for an “attacking-defense” called the 
Sicilian that won against Sobczyk. 
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At the post-tournament banquet, Lyon re- 
ceived a trophy emblematic of the Thomas 
Emery Cup, the original of which was trans- 
ferred from the Army to the Air Force for 
the next year. Army's 1962 all-service cham- 
pion, Roy Mallett, did not defend. 

This is the second time the trophy has 
gone to the Air Force; the first time it was 
split on a tie between Air Force and Army. 

John Slinkman, editor of Navy Times, 
presented the traditional Navy Times awards 
to the top finisher for each sea service— 
Chavez, Clark, and Sobczyk. The prizes were 
monogramed scorebooks and chess clocks. 

Clark was prevented from attending the 
banquet by a death in the family and his 
awards were received for him by Maj. Gen. 
William P. Battell, Marine Quartermaster 
General. 

The sergeant was really on the spot, being 
the only marine contender in a tournament 
whose honorary committee chairman was 
Marine Corps Commandant Gen. David 
Shoup, and whose financial sponsor, Emery, 
was a marine of the First World War. 

Capt. John Higgins, new chief of Morale 
Services for Bupers, represented the Navy 
at the banquet. Rear Adm. George A. Knud- 
sen, Chief of Personnel, represented the Coast 
Guard. 

Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Butchers, Provost 
Marshal, represented the Army and Brig. 
Gen. Henry O. Huglin, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, represented the Air Force. 

Other Air Force players were Alc. Richard 
C. Moran, Sioux City, Iowa, air station, A3c. 
Vernon O. Bragg, Elmendorf, Alaska. 

Other Army entrants were Sp4c. Laszlo 
Incze, Fort Richardson, Alaska; Pvt. Melvin 
Feuerman, Dugway Proving Ground, Utah; 
WO John M. Yates, Fort Huachua, Ariz.; Cpl. 
Peyton D. Philley, Fort Shafter, Hawall. 

Other Navy entrants were Edgar G. At- 
kinson, Jr., aerographer second, Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, Va.; Capt. H. Leonard 
Jones, Jr., Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
playing as an alternate; Lt. (Jg.) Gail 8. 
Kujawa, Air Control Squadron 13, Pacific 
Amphibious Force. 

It was a Swiss-type tournament, in which 
winners tend to be paired against winners 
and losers against losers. Thus the 16 play- 
ers played only 9 games aplece. 

Ties are broken according to the strength 
of the opposition. Example: Chavez and 
Clark had the same score, but the players 
that Chavez beat finished higher, on the 
average, than those beaten by Clark, 

This was the first year in which the Coast 
Guard had a competitor and it also was the 
first year in which the number of players 
exceeded 12. In previous meets, every play- 
er played every other one in an 1l-game 
roundrobin. 

Actual playing rules remained the same. 
Each player had to make 40 moves in 2 hours, 
an average of a move every 3 minutes. 


Sincere Message of Sympathy on the 
Death of President Kennedy From a 
Sincere and Grief-Stricken Citizen of 
Three Rivers, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of messages of sympathy poured into 
Washington following the untimely 
death of our late beloved President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
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Today, I received probably one of the 
most touching and genuinely sincere 
messages that I have read so far. It 
came in the form of an anonymous letter 
from one of my constituents in Three 
Rivers, Mass., who signed it as “A Mem- 
ber of Christian Church.” Enclosed was 
a $20 bill as an offering in memory of 
the late President Kennedy, and an ex- 
pression of sorrow that the writer could 
not afford the expense of attending the 
late President's funeral in Washington, 
D.C. I will personally see to it that this 
money offering from a sincere, humble, 
and grief- stricken citizen will be used 
for the purpose in which the anonymous 
sender intended. 


Mr. Speaker, under permission granted, 
I include the following anonymous mes- 
sage of sympathy printed with my re- 
marks in the Recorp: 

Dear Sm: In memory of our late President, 
of grieve and sorrow that extends over all 
the world and the whole remaining family 
we all have our sympathy to share in all 
sudden tragic unexpected emergencies of our 
great and beloved late President, of whom 
will never be forgotten. I extend my small 
donation as a gift as all that I could afford 
at this time. I am sorry that I could not 
afford the money to travel to Washington, 
D.C., funeral. 

A MEMBER OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tennessee Memorial to John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the shock- 
ing and tragic news of the untimely 
death of President Kennedy has shaken 
the feelings and emotions of the world. 
In my own State of Tennessee, on Sun- 
day, November 24, prior to the funeral of 
the President, a memorial service was 
held in Nashville, the capital city of Ten- 
nessee, which I was privileged to attend 
along with the Governor of Tennessee, 
The Honorable Frank G. Clement, mem- 
bers of his cabinet, members of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee, and repre- 
sentatives of all religious faiths and lead- 
ing public officials of Tennessee who were 
in attendance and participated. 

The vast War Memorial Building of 
Tennessee was packed to capacity, in- 
cluding the galleries with standing room 
only. Governor Clement made the ob- 
servation that it was the largest crowd 
he had ever witnessed in this vast 
auditorium. 

On this occasion, Mr. Speaker, The 
Honorable Weldon B. White, distin- 
guished justice of th Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, gave the principal memorial 
address and eulogy on the life and public 
service of the late President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Judge White’s address 
is a beautiful memorial to our late Presi- 
dent, which I feel many will want to 
read, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address of Judge White be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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The memorial address to the late 
President Kennedy follows: 

MEMORIAL TO JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY— 
1917—1963 

Governor Clement, Lieutenant Governor 
Bomar, former Governors Cooper, McCord, 
and Buford Ellington, Congressmen Richard 
Fulton and Joe Evins, distinguished members 
of the Cabinet, members of the general as- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, fellow 
members of the judiciary, State and Federal, 
Mayor Briley, members of the Metropolitan 
Council of Nashville and Davidson County, 
the clergy of all faiths and all creeds who 
are with us on this platform here today, 
members of the press, radio, and television, 
and members of this audience, numbering 
more than 3,000, and fellow Tennesseans: 

It is an honor to have been selected by 
the committee on arrangements to deliver 
this memorial address. I speak the sincere 
and deep sentiment of all loyal patriotic 
Tennesseans in saying that the flag of our 
country and the heart of our people fly at 
half mast because— 

‘The President of the United States is dead. 

These sad and meaningful words were 
broadcast and rebroadcast by all news media 
to a sorrowful nation and a shocked world, 
the real victims of an assassin's bullet, on 
November 22, 1963. 

Born to wealth and educated by the 
masters, he possessed a love of country, a 
dedication to public service, and a responsive 
feeling for the welfare of the average Amer- 
ican citizen far beyond that of most men. 

his own conscience, and his Na- 
tion’s call to duty in World War II, he gaye 
his best efforts and almost his life in valiant 
service of this country that he loved so 
dearly. 

Returning to his home in Boston at the 
close of the war, and despite his injuries 
and consequent suffering, he became active 
and fruitful in the political affairs of his 
State and our Nation, meeting with such 
success that he finally attained the Presi- 
dency, the pinnacle of success. He was the 
youngest man ever elected President of our 
country. 

At his inauguration in January 1961, he 
outlined a program of ideals and goals which 
he hoped to gain during his administration. 
He then pursued them vi and whole- 
heartedly with his every resource of spirit, 
mind, and body. ee Da Shee nee ee 
lute man, 

Rebuff at home and abroad failed to daunt 
his courage or swerve him from these ideals 
or his chosen path and determined goal. 
He felt that this country, nearing 200 mil- 
lion, had sufficient natural resources and 
technological capability to provide an excel- 
lent standard of living for all of us, and, at 
the same time, maintain our place in the 
Sun. 

He foresaw the need of other nations to 
know of and be acquainted with our insti- 
tutions, our people, our purposes, and our 
democratic way of life. The Congress of the 
United States joined with him in creating 
the Peace to travel abroad and to lay 
before the people of foreign lands our ideals 
and our way of life. The success of the pro- 
gram is known to all. 

He foresaw, too, that the cause of human 
progress would be advanced by acquiring 
knowledge of outer space and all the mys- 
teries that lie there. Great strides are being 
made toward this end of our program. 

In confrontations with powerful leaders 
of other strong nations he stood erect and 
unbending in the belief shared by all Amer- 
icans that the world can live in peace 
through the Rule of Law rather than suffer 
by the Rule of Force. But, he convinced 
those same leaders that if Force be necessary 
we Americans stood with him. 

This type of leadership, decisive action and 
Tesolution demonstrated to the enemies and 
friends of our country that we want and 
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desire peace—not peace at any price—but 
peace on terms honorable and just to all. 

The 35th President of the United States, 
the Honorable John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 18 
now dead but he and his ideals remain a 
part of the heritage of this great Nation. 
He was stricken down in the discharge of 
the duties of his office. Mrs. Kennedy, an- 
other great soldier, was at his side and gave 
him comfort and strength in his last mo- 
ments. Her stanch devotion then and in 
the hours after his death gives to her a 
unique place in our history, 

We salute you, too, Mrs. Kennedy. You 
discharged your every duty to the President 
of the United States, your husband, and to 
the office you have graced for the past 3 
years despite many hardships and personal 
losses. 

Robert Frost, the poet and the personal 
friend of President Kennedy, sald: 

“Despite our fears and worries—and they 
are very real to all of us—life continues * * * 
it goes on. In these three words I can sum 
up everything I have learned in my 80 years 
about life” said Mr. Frost, “it goes on.” 

We recognize, as Mr. Frost did, that life 
does go on. 

The drafters of our Constitution knew 
that the life of a nation does not stop at 
the passing of a man, even a great man. It 
has to go on, and for this purpose provision 
was made for succession to the presidency. 
Within the space of 2 hours after the death 
of Mr. Kennedy, the Vice President, Mr. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, with his hand upon the 
Bible, and with Mrs. Johnson on one side 
and Mrs. Kennedy on the other, subscribed 
to the oath of office as President of the 
United States. And, within the space of 
another 2 hours, he stood in the Capitol City 
and gave to the American people this 
humble statement: 

“J will do my best. This is all I can do. 
I ask for your help, and God's.“ 

What more can we Americans ask of any 
many than that he seek our help and invoke 
the blessings of God upon assuming the ob- 
ligations, duties, and responsibilities of this, 
the highest office occupied by man. We of 
all faiths, creeds, and color are united in our 
grief at the passing of our President. 

We must be equally united in our support 
of our new President who will need our 
help and that of Almighty God in maintain- 
ing and pushing forward this growing and 
maturing American society in its quest for 
educational, cultural, and economic ad- 
vancement and political stability. 

We should bear in mind that our institu- 
tions do not rest on thin air. They rest on 
sacrifice, character, ideals and faith. Being 
an American is more than just being a 
citizen of a country. It is being a member 
of a strong, progressive, vibrant living so- 
ciety In which every man has respect for 
the other and the Government has respect 
for the integrity of all. 

At the time when we grieve over the death 
of our President, it is fitting that we pray 
to God that He grant to us as individuals the 
wisdom to “know ourselves” and from that 
knowledge to rid ourselves of all bitterness, 
hate and resentment that may be in our 
hearts, lest their acid eat into our physical 
being and corrode our spirits; and that He 
help us not to be frightened by the prob- 
lems of the day, but rather to be a part of 
the answer and not a part of the problem. 

I think it most appropriate to quote the 
last paragraphs of the speech prepared for 
delivery by President Kennedy to the Dallas 
Citizens Council, the Dallas Assembly and 
the Graduate Research Center. He was to 
have said: 

“Our adversaries have not abandoned their 
ambitions—our dangers have not dimin- 
ished—our vigilance cannot be relaxed. But 
now we have the military, the scientific and 
the economic strength to do whatever must 
be done for the preservation and promotion 
of freedom. 
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“That strength will never be used in pur- 
suit of aggressive ambitions—it will always 
be used in pursuit of peace. It will never 
be used to promote provocations—it will al- 
ways be used to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes.” 

Mr. Kennedy continued: 

“We in this country, in this generation, 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom. 
We ask, therefore, that we may be worthy of 
our power and responsibility—that we may 
exercise our strength with wisdom and re- 
straint—and that we may achieve in our time 
and for all time the ancient vision of ‘peace 
on earth, good will toward men“ 

So ends the last speech prepared by our 
President. 

In Switzerland, I am told, there is a church 
among the Alps far up on the mountainside 
and in it there are no lights or lamps. 
When the time comes for evening service one 
can see the villagers coming from their 
homes, each one bearing his own light. At 
first there is only a glimmer in the darkness, 
but when they have all arrived for the sery- 
ice the little church is aglow with the com- 
bined light of many lamps and candles, 

Many of us have only a small light. John 
F. Kennedy had a large light. A gun in the 
hand of a man with a diseased and depraved 
mind has snuffed out the bright light of 
this forceful, courageous, and dedicated man. 

In our grief over this great tragedy we 
must remember that America like the little 
church in Switzerland has no light at all, 
save as we bring our individual lights to- 
gether for its improvement and the better- 
ment of man. 

To the family of Mr, Kennedy we, Tennes- 
seans, extend our sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

To our new President, Mr. Johnson, we, 
Tennesseans, pledge our loyalty and sup- 
port in the troubled and difficult days ahead. 

WELDON B. Wrrx. 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, 

(The above address was delivered in the 
War Memorial Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon, November 24, 1963.) 


Keys to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our truly great Americans is Hon. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. His views are always 
worthy of deep considerations. 

On November 16, 1963, Mr. Hoover 
received the Pro Deo Et Juventute Medal 
at the National Convention of the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization. 

In my remarks, I include the splendid 
and informative address, he made on 
that occasion. 

Keys TO FREEDOM , 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, upon receiv- 
ing the Pro Deo Et Juventute Medal at the 

Seventh National Convention Catholic 

Youth Organization in New York City, No- 

vember 16, 1963) 

I accept this award with a deep feeling of 
humility. I shall treasure it because of my 
great admiration for the outstanding work 
being performed by the Catholic Youth Or- 
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ganization. Your efforts on behalf of 
America’s young people have earned the ac- 
claim of all citizens who are concerned with 
the future of our Nation. 

I am doubly honored that the invitation 
to attend this banquet was personally ex- 
tended by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, a brilliant and dedicated leader 
and a devoted servant of God. 

To His Excellency, Archbishop John J. 
Krol, Monsignor Frederick J. Stevenson, and 
all associated with the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization and the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference who 
have made this such a pleasant occasion, I 
express heart-felt appreciation. It has been 
especially good to see so many friends and 
to renew old acquaintances. 

To the outstanding young people assem- 

bled here tonight, I bring warm greetings. 
Yours is a generation of great challenge. 
Through no choice of your own, you have 
entered the world at a time when deadly 
forces challenge your right, and the right of 
every American, to live in freedom under 
God. 
Young people in postwar America have 
grown up with the disillusioning knowledge 
that the world is no longer safe for democ- 
racy. 

High ideals are the birthright of youth, 
but the youth of postwar America must face, 
also, the chaos which present-day society 
presents, and bring about order through the 
realization of those high ideals. 

We are at war with communism, in differ- 
ent ways on different fronts around the 
world. The Communist ideology is born in 
hate, but our philosophy of life is the prac- 
tice of love and faith. 

Just as freedom is your right, so challenge 
is your heritage—for freedom, once won, 
must constantly be defended. 

Today, our country faces the most severe 
test ever to confront a free people. Here 
and abroad, mortal enemies of freedom and 
deniers of God himself conspire to under- 
mine the fundamental forces which are the 
lifeline of our country’s vitality and great- 
ness—our most formidable weapons, in peace 
and in war. 

What are these forces? They are— 

Faith—taith in a supreme being: God, the 
author of Liberty. 

Individualism—inherent dignity and worth 
of every sovereign individual with his per- 
sonal rights and responsibilities. 

Courage—the courage of a free le 
firmly dedicated to the noblest cause. on 

tegrity—that quality of trustworthiness 
which is essential in dealings between men, 
and between countries. 

Discipline—and self-discipline, which are 
vital in a nation governed by laws rather 
than by men. 

Vision—such as led our Founding Fathers 
into the perilous dangers of a hostile wilder- 
ness that was to become the proud American 
Republic in which we live today. 

These are America's great bulwarks. They 
are under savage attack today, just as they 
were so severely tested nearly 200 years ago 
at Bunker Hill and at Valley Forge. 

Daniel Webster, that brilliant early Amer- 
ican statesman, eloquently declared, “God 
grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.“ 

Daniel Webster knew the heavy price 
America had paid for her liberty. And he 
knew also the disintegrating effect of self- 
indulgence, neglect of duty, and public 
lethargy in a nation of free men. 

These lethal influences are at work, con- 
stantly undermining the sense of personal 
responsibility and self-discipline so essential 
to our Nation’s welfare. They form a com- 
mon denominator with the aggressive enemies 
of our Republic in assaulting the cause of 
decency and justice across the length and 
breadth of the land. 
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Who are these enemies of our Republic? 
They are the crime syndicates, the narcotics 
peddiers, the labor racketeers, the unscru- 
pulous businessmen, the corrupt politicians, 
and all others who blatantly defy the laws of 
the land. 

They are the hatemongers and the false 
liberals who would subvert our Constitution 
and undermine our democratic processes in 
furtherance of their selfish ends. 

They are the Communists and other sub- 
versive elements who wave false banners of 
legitimacy and patriotism while relentlessly 
plotting to destroy our heritage of freedom. 

Communism—in all its forms and in all its 
variations—is the avowed enemy of liberty 
and of justice and of God. The Communists 
fear free and independent thought. They 
fear truth. They fear God even though they 
deny Him. They fear the inherent courage 
and dignity of man created in His image. 

Today, the Communists are engaged in an 
intensive campaign to control the minds and 
win the allegiance of American youth. To- 
ward this end, a National Youth Commission 
has been established within the Communist 
Party, USA; special publications have been 
issued; front groups have been organized; 
and an ambitious speech program has been 
directed agdinst our colleges and universities. 

During the past 2 years, Communist 
spokesmen have appeared on nearly 100 
campuses from coast to coast. Their pur- 
pose: To create confusion, raise questions, 
and spread doubt among our young people 
concerning the American way of life. 

If their constitutional right to free speech 
allows them to use the public school forum 
to promote the secular creed of Marxism- 
Leninism which openly and avowedly denies 
God, does their constitutional freedom of 
religion also prohibit the rest of us from us- 
ing the same public school forum to express 
our faith that God does exist? 

It is indeed ironic that Communist Party 
speakers—whose minds and thoughts and ac- 
tions are in no manner free—should demand 
the opportunity to parrot the Moscow line 
to young Americans under the guise of 
academic freedom. 

Academic freedom is not an instrument 
for the perpetuation of conspiratorial ide- 
ologies. Nor is it an agent of self-destruc- 
tion—a freedom to destroy freedom. As a 
free-flowing channel of truth and knowl- 
edge, academic freedom is not obligated to 
carry along the silted tributaries of lies and 
distortions of known Communists. 

The Communists look upon students as 
potential sympathizers, supporters, and con- 
tributors to the party's cause. Nor are they 
unmindful of the rich opportunity for in- 
filtration presented by unwary racial and 
nationality groups. 

This is especially true of the Intense civil 
rights movement within the United States— 
for America's 20 million Negroes and the 
countless other citizens who share their ob- 
jectives in the current struggle are a priority 
target for Communist propaganda and ex- 
ploitation. Every organization engaged in 
this struggle must constantly remain alert 
to this vital fact, for, once under Communist 


Russia, for the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
an inseparable part of the sinister interna- 
tional conspiracy which is financed and di- 
rected by the Kremlin. No amount of lies 
and duplicity can conceal this carefully 
documented fact. 

Today, the godless Communist conspiracy 
controls more than one-third of the earth’s 
people and a fourth of her land surface, In 

, in Asia, and here in our own Western 
Hemisphere, we witness the stark tragedy of 
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souls, chained to the yoke of communism, 
clamoring to be free again. 

The Khrushchevs, the Castros, and the 
Mao Tse-tungs are faced with an eternal 
dilemma; The human spirit in bondage— 
no matter how heavy the chains—struggles 
relentlessly to break free. Witness the Hun- 
garian Revolution; the boatloads of Marxist 
victims who continue to pour out of Cuba; 
the Poznan riots in Poland; the heroic 
dashes of subjugated people through the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Make no mistake about the Communists 
in this country. Whether they are members 
of Soviet-bloc diplomatic establishments in 
New York and Washington—or whether they 
arc fanatical adherents of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A—all represent the same ideol- 
ogy of treachery, deceit, and subversion. 

From the immunity which they enjoy as 
foreign diplomats on American soil, Soviet 
and satellite officials continue to carry out 
espionage assignments against the United 
States. That some American citizens, in- 
cluding concealed adherents to the Commu- 
nist Party, have knowingly and willingly 
assisted these Iron Curtain intelligence net- 
works is a criminal disgrace and a blight not 
only upon our Nation, but upon the entire 
free world. And it is equally disgraceful 
that well-meaning but uninformed citizens 
have permitted themselves to be duped by 
sympathy campaigns on behalf of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Morton Sobell, and other 
traitors. 

Nowhere is the hope for peace more sin- 
cere than in the hearts of all true Americans. 
But in our quest for peace, we must never 
lose sight of the well-documented fact that 
every Red leader from Marx and Engels 
through Khrushchev, Mao, and the American 
Communist spokesman, Gus Hall, is dedicated 
to an ideology which uphold world conquest 
as its ultimate goal. 

The Communists have never deviated from 
this objective. Despite the high-pressure 
campaign they have mounted behind Khru- 
shehev's phrase of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the Communists know that this Is simply a 
propaganda slogan—one devised to further 
their own ends by stirring the hopes and 
emotions of those who seek an end to the 
turmoil, fear, and sorrow that world commu- 
nism itself created. 

Actions continue to speak louder than 
words, and certainly the Communists have 
shown no indication of a sincere quest for 
peace. 

The takeover of Cuba and effort to con- 
vert it into an island fortress against de- 
Mocracy; the ever-constant infiltration of 
Red Fascists into countries of Central and 
South America to create a sovietized Latin 
America; the increase of espionage activities 
by Soviet and satellite agents in our 
country, particularly those who strive to pen- 
etrate our Government processes from the 
protection afforded them by diplomatic as- 
signments in New York and Washington; the 
frantic efforts of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A, to subvert our youth; and the intense 
drive of the Communists operating from con- 
cealed positions to wrest control of the 
movement for Negro rights—does all this in- 
dicate a real and sincere desire to live in 
“peaceful coexistence”? 

In recent years, the Communists have 
demonstrated an attitude of open defiance 
and contempt for our laws—an attitude 
which is fortified by their repeated ability 
to invoke loopholes, technicalities and de- 
lays in the law to thwart justice. One for- 
mer judge found cause to warn last summer 
not only of “inexcusable” delays in the 
courts, but also of what he considered to be 
a “trend of decisions in the last 10 years 
favorable to extreme leftwingers, Commu- 
nists and subverstves in general.” 
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Another student of court rulings in the 
internal security field was prompted to ob- 
serve, “Unfortunately, subversive activities 
are well on the way to becoming a no man's 
land in the law.” 

In 1957, a Federal judge in the Nation's 
Capital assailed what he considered to be 
“an unfortunate trend of judicial deci- 
sions * * * which strain and stretch to give 
the guilty, not the same, but vastly more 
protection than the law-abiding citizen.” 
There has been no reversal of this alarming 
trend—a trend which is felt in our steadily 
rising national crime problem. 

Justice is a free nation means protection 
for society as a whole, rather than leniency 
for the individual to the detriment of society. 

Since 1957, when the Federal judge 1s- 
sued his warning, crime has increased nearly 
40 percent, Its victims continue to mount 
at a relentless rate. Four serious crimes are 
committed every minute; theres a crime of 
violence every three minutes; and property 
crimes—robberies, burglaries, larcenies and 
automobile thefts—occur within seconds. 

Americans, in growing numbers, are de- 
veloping a dangerously indulgent attitude 
toward crime, filth, and corruption. No one 
can deny that motion pictures are deliber- 
ately and defiantly pursuing an increasingly 
bold courtship with obscenity. No one can 
deny the role of the television industry in 
bringing lurid portrayals of violence and 
sadism into the living rooms—and even the 
nurseries—of our homes. No one can deny 
that sensual trash is moving closer and 
closer to the children’s books on the shelves 
of our newsstands and magazine stores. 

Our youth do not need weakness; they 
need strength. They do not need indul- 
gence; they need the guidance and the dis- 
cipline which can best be provided by a 
decent home. 

Above all, they need the benefit of re- 
ligion—in church, at home and in the at- 
mosphere of our classrooms, 

Despite the dedicated efforts of church 
and civic leaders and others who have a 
sincere interest In the proper development 
of our young people, the fallures continue 
to mount. Each year, persons under 18 
years of age are involved in nearly two- 
thirds of the arrests for automobile thefts, 
and approximately one-half of the burglary 
and larceny arrests. The newspapers of our 
major cities recount. incidents of senseless 
murders, violent assaults and brutal beat- 
ings inflicted upon innocent victims by ar- 
rogant gangs of teenagers and young adults. 

Courts are influenced too much by the 
age—rather than the record—of the young 
hoodlum who stands before the bar of jus- 
tice. 

The bleeding hearts, some actually sworn 
to administer the law either as judges or 
social workers, are so concerned for young 
criminals and terrorists that they are in- 
different to the rights of law-abiding mem- 
bers of society. 

We have mollycoddied young criminals, 
lightly tapped hardened offenders on the 
wrists and released some unreformed and un- 
repentant hoodiums to prey anew on society. 

The time is long overdue for us to adopt 
a more realistic attitude toward this critical 
problem. We have tried the charitable ap- 
proach toward young hoodlums and it has 
failed. 

We are paying dearly for these failures. 
They represent a tragic waste of America’s 
most valuable resource—the moral, mental, 
and physical health of her young citizens. 

The crime problem costs the American peo- 
ple some $22 billion a year—nine times the 
amount contributed to our churches. For 
every $1 spent on educating our children, 
$1.11 goes to crime. 
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Nowhere in recent months have our people 
faced a more explosive condition of shame 
and violence than among the hatemongers, 
the moral degenerates, the lunatic fringe and 
the other irrational fanatics who preach a 
doctrine of hostility toward their fellow man. 
This rabble has sown the dragons’ teeth of 
malice and intimidation; and from the 
ground has sprung a series of hate-driven 
riots, bombings, and desecrations. 

The voices of temperance, logic, and de- 
cency must speak out more effectively and 
make their influence felt. No problem is so 
acute, no crisis so severe, that terrorism can 
be tolerated in a society of free men. Hate, 
terror, and lawlessness are not the American 
way of accomplishing any objective that is 
truly worthwhile. In m the tense 
crises which confront the United States in 
this nuclear age, we must look to God for 
guidance and inspiration. > 

This country has never run from its 
enemies. Challenge, not compromise— 
bravery, not cowardice—are integral parts 
of our heritage. Since that critical hour in 
1777 when General Washington ordered his 
Revolutionary Army to “Put none but 
Americans on guard tonight,” it has been 
the tradition of our proud Nation to rise to 
its greatest heights in the face of adversity. 

There are important lessons to be learned 
in the pages of American history. From 
Faneuil Hall to Cape Canaveral, our greatest 
patriots have been men and women of deep 
religious conviction: Men like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the principal author of our Declaration 
of Independence, who told his fellow colon- 
ists, “The God who gave us life, gave us 
liberty at the same time.” 

In the eyes of a later-day hero, Free- 
dom, devotion to God and country are not 
things of the past. They will never become 
old fashioned,” These words were spoken by 
Astronaut John H, Glenn. 

America remains free because men of faith, 
men of individualism, men of courage, men 
of integrity, men of discipline and men of 
vision have patrolled her most vital outposts 
for 187 years. 

These strong qualities, faith, individual- 
ism, courage, integrity, discipline, and vision, 
are the keys to freedom. 

When the United States has lost its youth- 
ful outlook, it will have lost its vitality and 
its capacity for progress. That is why I 
charge the young people assembled here to- 
night to preserve the pioneer spirit which 
has been the soul of America since her birth. 

Meet every new challenge with confidence 
and determination. As you look to the fu- 
ture, do not lose sight of the important 
lessons of the past. History, all too often, 
repeats itself. The freedoms you enjoy to- 
day will be lost, as they have been d 
at other times and in other nations, through 
neglect and abuse. . 

Do not hesitate to speak out and bring 
public pressure to bear upon negative in- 
fluences within your communities. We must 
never become so accustomed to filth or so 
intimidated by the advocates of so-called 
worldly reality that we fail to revolt 
against corruption and decay. 

May you always protect America’s heri- 
tage of freedom. May you, with God's holy 
guidance, preserve and strengthen that price- 
less heritage for the generations yet to come. 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, observed so profoundly nearly a decade 
ago, “We have no right to expect to keep 
our freedoms, if we ourselves do not faith- 
fully and thankfully protect the soil and 
soul of America from those who have aban- 
doned God, and for God’s Commandments 
have substituted their own code of inhu- 
manity, greed and violence.” 

Let us protect and defend the real mean- 
ing of America, This is the debt we owe to 
the brave legions of the past who laid down 
their lives to safeguard the great truths 
which guide our destiny today. 
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Rabbi Lasker Sermon in Memory of 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi Meir 
Lasker of Temple Judea Congregation, 
which is in my district in Philadelphia, 
delivered an unusual sermon in memory 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy on Friday 
evening, November 22, the day that our 
late President was shot. 

The sermon is so outstanding that I 
have included it for the Members to 
read: 


SERMON DELIVERED FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1963, IN MEMORY or JOHN FITZ- 
GERALD KENNEDY J 
Friends, I know that all of us were stunned 

beyond words at the tragic events of today. 

The startling echo of the phrases coming 

over the radios “the President has been 

shot,” “the President of the United States 
is dead,” still rings in my ears, and I am 
certain in your ears as well, and it has left all 
of us shaken and bewildered. Is there any 
real American in our midst whose soul is 
not now numbed, whose heart is not now 
mired in the valley of the shadow of death? 

A fearful emptiness fills our being as our 
seared spirits cry out Why?“ 

Here was a young man, gifted, educated to 
the concept of democracy. Whether we con- 
curred with all of his ideas and ideals—or 
whether we failed to go along with them in 
part or in entirety—is of little consequence 
at the moment. All of us realized, and I am 
certain all of us sympathized with the tre- 
mendous tasks he faced, the heavy burdens 
he carried, and the innumerable crises that 
John F. Kennedy was confronted with. 

He had a dream—this youthful President 
of ours, a wondrous magnificent dream—to 
bring America a little bit closer to the reali- 
gation of the ideals set by the Founding 
Fathers of this country “that all men were 
created equal.” He had a dream—that all 
men, regardless of tint of skin or race, or 
nationality or creed—might walk with dig- 
nity under the protection of the flag of our 
country. He had a dream—that all would 
be equal before the law both in the North 
and the South, in the East and the Western 
sections of our land. For this he lived, for 
this he fought, and because of this he was 
assassinated. And as I contemplate this 
tragedy, I can only say: “You, John F. Ken- 
nedy, the President of the United States, you 
unremittingly fulfilled the words of our sage 
Rabi Tarfon: ‘It is not incumbent upon you 
to complete the tasks’—but begin it you 
did—and others will pick up the bloody ban- 
ner that fell from your hands so suddenly— 
and carry it to victory. 

“For the dreamer dies—but never the dream 

Though death shall call the whirlwind to his 
aid 

Enlist men’s passions, and trick their hearts 
with hate. 

Still shall the vision live.” 


Friends, I am certain that all of us to- 
night are engulfed with memories, emotions, 
thoughts. For this moment is not a sor- 
rowful moment for Mrs. Kennedy alone— 
who lost her husband, nor for the Kennedy 
family who lost a son and a brother—but 
it is a moment of grief and soul searching 
for 180 million Americans. For in our hearts, 
we know, that we cannot throw the entire 
guilt upon the head of the young assassin, 
nor even upon the shoulders of the white 
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council groups—who undoubtedly Influenced, 
by their corrupt standards, this irrational 
act. 

For in truth we are all somewhat respon- 
sible, all of us should proclaim Hotonu“ 
we too have sinned in this—that we have sat 
by silently for days and weeks and years— 
permitting such conditions to develop—that 
lawlessness was bound to raise its ugly head. 

If the death of our President is to have any 
meaning—and his life blood that was shed— 
be not in vain—it should sound the alarm 
for us with new urgency. It should awaken 
us—shock us into the realization that we 
must act—and act now—not tomorrow—not 
next month and not next year, but now, that 
the lawlessness that has engulfed our Nation, 
the false concepts of first and second class 
citizens; superior and inferior citizen—may 
for all time be detroyed and vanish from the 
shores of our land. 

Yes. I believe that John F. Kennedy had 
a dream. He was raised to the noble posi- 
tion of Presidency of the United States not 
merely because of the honor it entailed—but 
because he felt with and for the peoples of 
this land; the poor, the aged, the down- 
trodden. And because he sympathized with 
their hunger and their needs—he strived to 
initiate legislation that would aid them. 
Slum clearance, aid to students, and medi- 
care. Having seen the crises that engulfed 
other nations, where the common man was 
neglected—he strived to stave this off in the 
country he loved. For this he was abused, 
for this he was hated, for this too, he died. 

Time after time he called upon the Ameri- 
can people to awaken from their lethargy; to 
meet the challenging needs of our time—but 
we, as a people failed to rise to the chal- 
lenge—we lagged behind, our Congress and 
Senate lagged behind—but I suspect that 
this bloody orgy—which struck today—may 
awaken us—that we must act now. 

Here was a man, a real man—father of 
children—who shared with many parents 
the terrible fear, the haunting dread—that 
the nuclear arms race, unless quietly ar- 
rested—would doom us all. 

And because of his position as President 
of the United States, he saw clearly what 
horrors might strike our civilization at any 
moment and blow our world out of existence. 
He strived to bring about a little light in 
the gloomy darkness—through a nuclear test 
ban. He hoped, as we all prayed—that we 
and our children and our children’s children 
might live out our lives in peace—with none 
to make us afraid. 

And now—he who sought peace for us— 
lies dead—dead by the bullet of an assassin. 
Shall we now fail him? 

I should like to close with words para- 
phrased from the poet. Words that the spirit 


of John F. Kennedy—a martyr of our Nation 
may ask us: 


“What will you do with the world that I died 
for to make new 
With the strength and the beauty of life— 
and its Valor— 
What will you do 
Will you lead out of bondage the cap- 
tives— 
Or fetter mankind?” 


Rabbi Mem LASKER. 


Cockeyed Economics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
IN THE 5 . ENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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Michl, has called attention to the 
disastrous effects of governmental eco- 
nomic planning under the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration. The Rockford 
(III.) Star recently provided a very mean- 
ingful editorial commending Representa- 
tive Mrcrrrr., and showing the economic 
detriment to the State of Illinois result- 
ing from actions of the ARA. I urge my 
colleagues to give careful thought to the 
editorial, which follows: 
CocKEYED ECONOMICS 


Representative ROBERT MICHEL, Peoria Re- 
publican, had plenty of reason to be critical 
of two examples of the “pirating” of indus- 
try from Illinois to eastern Tennessee. One 
of the firms is at Washington in MicHEL’s 
congressional district. The other is at 
Eureka in the district of Representative 
LEsLE ARENDS, Melvin Republican. 

Both plants, which make cartridges for 
phonograph tone arms, are being closed be- 
cause the company, Radio Manufacturing 
Engineers, Inc., has been underbid by firms 
in the so-called “depressed areas.“ The Il- 
linois company will close its two plants, move 
to Tennessee, and get a new plant which 
will be built with Federal funds. 

That is what happens under the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. Two Il- 
linols communities lose factories, which 
under private enterprise have created jobs 
and payrolls that bolstered the local eco- 
nomles. The firm moves to a “depressed 
area” and into a new plant financed by tax- 
payers from all over the country. 

If this isn't cockeyed economics, perhaps 
the Area Redevelopment planners can tell us 
where we're wrong. We agree with Congress- 
man Micner that it's a clear-cut case of in- 
dustry piracy by the Federal Government. 
It is a brand of economics based on political 
decisions, rather than on the availability of 
skilled labor and management's opportunity 
to meet competition, 


Remarks of Dr. Frederick W. Cropp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 15, 1963, I was privileged to have 
been tendered a dinner in my district at 
which Minority Leader Charles Halleck 
presented the address. 

The invocation for the dinner was 
given by Dr. Frederick W. Cropp, min- 
ister of the San Marino Community 
Church, San Marino, Calif. 

It seems appropriate to bring the words 
of Dr. Cropp to the attention of the Con- 
gress and under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit the invocation for inclu- 
sion in the Record at this point: 

Almighty God, who hast given so much to 
us, give us one thing more—a grateful heart. 
Especially may we be grateful in the midst 
of our plenty and the glow of our fellowship 
this night. 

We are grateful for the dedicated devotion 
to our Nation of him whom we honor with 
our presence this night. As we assure him 
of our friendship do Thou continue to enable 
him to think clearly, act wisely, and in ac- 
cordance with Thy will. 


George Herbert. 
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Restore to this Nation its sense of dignity 
and the spiritual Judgment of its fore- 
fathers. 

Let courage rise with danger and let us 
In vigllance be victorious over all evil opposi- 
tion, whether it be at home or abroad. 

From the enthusiasm of this meeting 
send us back to our duties better equipped 
to combat the foreign and domestic enemies 
of this our beloved land, firm in the realiza- 
tion that Thy right arm of omnipotence 
fights steadily on the side of moral purpose. 

Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou will keep the United States in 
Thy holy protection, that Thou wilt in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate 
& spirit of subordination and obedience to 
government, and entertain a brotherly affec- 
tion and love for one another and for their 
fellow citizens of the United States at large.* 

Help us, to remember and to enact the 
words and spirit of him who sald a century 
ago: 

“With malice toward none; 

“With charity for all; 

“With firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, 

“Let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in’ 

That this Nation under Thee may have a 
new birth of freedom, so that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people 
may, far from perish, rather increase upon 
the earth. 

In the name of that power that hath made 
and preserved us as a nation, we pray. Amen. 


From George Washington's prayer, June 
8, 1783. 
2 Lincoln's Second Inaugural. 


“Qur Economy,” an Address by the Hon- 
orable Matt S. Szymczak, Before the 
Stockholders’ Meeting of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Topeka, Kans., 
May 4, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
Matt S. Szymczak, a member of the fa- 
culty of Georgetown University here in 
Washington and a former distinguished 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. He spoke at a 
stockholders’ meeting of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Topeka, Kans., on 
May 4, 1963. His remarks follow: 

Our Economy 
(By Matt S. Szymczak) 

Savings and loan associations are close to 
home. Therefore my message today is on 
our economy—where it is and where it is 
likely to go. But more importantly it seems 
to me my message will stress our home prob- 
lem, the problems we face today and must 
resolve as soon as possible, lest they increase 
to such proportion that they will overwhelm 
and destroy that for which we gave 80 
much—our home and freedom and our high 
standard of living. 

It is a natural tendency for man to relax 
in spring, when business shows some im- 
provement. We welcome good news and we 
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dislike to be told that there is much to be 
done to improve and to en our econ- 
omy and to keep it at a high and stable level. 

Last fall the pessimism seemed greatly 
overdone. At that time all the factors that 
influence spending and therefore economic 
activity pointed more or less toward main- 
tenance of current levels. It appeared to me 
that economic. activity would not change 
drastically upward or downward, for many 
months. 

I think the current optimism is equally 
overdone. I continue to see no serious re- 
cession on the horizon, and it seems quite 
likely that the next several months will 
witness a welcome improvement in the 
economy. But before we go overboard and 
count on a real boom that would strain 
our resources—a boom of the kind we had 
in the late forties, or one of the 1955-57 
variety, let us look at the facts a little more 
closely. Sobriety now may spare us un- 
necessary disappointment and an excessive 
counterswing of the pendulum later. 

Throughout last fall and winter, the 
economy was sluggish but—in contrast to 
business psychology—never weak. Con- 
sumer income was steadily advancing, and 
with it, almost in exact proportion, consumer 
spending. Prospects for investment outlays 
seemed a bit uncertain, but the effects of 
last summer's provision for investment 
credit and revised rules for depreciation al- 
lowances were bound to be felt sooner or 
later, and promised at worst to prevent a 
serious drop, at best to stimulate á rise in 
new investments. Government expendi- 
tures on the Federal, State, and local levels 
were scheduled to increase steadily. Exports 
also were slowly rising, and though the 
leveling off of the European boom might 
slow down the rate of further expansion in 
exports, a serious fall was certainly not in 
the cards, In brief, all indications last fall 
pointed to a slow but continuing improve- 
ment. 


They still do. Nothing basic has changed. 
Nothing has happened that was not fore- 
seeauie half a year ago. Investment credits 
and revised depreciation rules are g 
to encourage modernization as intended. 
The steady rise in consumer spending is 
gradually absorbing excess capacity and thus 
stimulating expansion of facilities. As a 
consequence, investment plans for 1963 now 
promise a 5-percent increase in investment 
outlays. Inventories, exceptionally low in 
relation to sales all last year, inevitably have 
to be built up in line with gradually rising 
sales—another plus factor. Government 
expenditures on all levels keep increasing, 
as scheduled. Residential construction re- 
mains strong in view of the high rate of 
family formation now and throughout the 
sixties. Exports continue to maintain a 
satisfactory level, even a slowly rising 
trend—as was to be expected, barring an 
economic calamity abroad. 

Does not all this add up to the beginnings 
of a boom? It does not seem very likely. 
No doubt the rise in investment outlays will, 
through the so-called multiplier effect, speed 
up the rate of economic expansion. And 
higher sales will have an accelerating effect 
on the accumulation of inventories. On both 
counts, we may expect a healthy boost to 
the economy for the coming months. But 
will that be enough to bring us back to real 
prosperity and full employment? Perhaps 
there would be a chance if we could make 
society stand still, if we could freeze the 
population, the work force, and technologi- 
cal development. But we cannot—and nei- 
ther would we want to. As it is, we must 
find outlets for an ever increasing produc- 
tion if we merely want to avoid increasing 
unemployment. To quote Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz from a recent interview in 
U.S. News & World Report, “in order to take 
care of the new people entering the labor 
force and also to replace those jobs taken 
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over by machines, it is estimated that we 
will have to find about 50,000 or 60,000 new 
jobs every week.” 

The trouble with our present spurt is 
twofold: it is based partly on factors which 
are only transitory, and it is held back by a 
built-in brake. The transitory factors are 
automobiles and steel. A second banner 
year for automobiles—and 1963 has all the 
makings of one—can probably be explained 
in terms of heavy demand from the large 
number of young people now coming along, 
ready to buy their first car. Many of them, 
in fact, are looking for used cars. But that 
too helps: a buoyant second-hand car mar- 
ket boosts trade-in values and determines 
many others to buy a new car now. On that 
reading it is quite conceivable—though by 
no means certain—that car sales may remain 
high for months or even years—but probably 
not at the peak rate of the last 18 months. 
As to the strength of steel, much of it is of 
course due to hedging against a possible 
strike later this year. We must surely hope 
that the uncertainty be removed soon lest 
the buildup of inventories be carried fur- 
ther and then be followed by a precipitate 
drop in sales, as happened last year. 

The built-in brake in the economy is of 
course our present tax structure. Having 
such a brake is not in itself a bad thing— 
quite the contrary: if properly adjusted to 
a safe speed from time to time, it could be 
a real blessing. But of course, it hasn't been 
adjusted for 20 years, apart from some little 
tinkering with it every few years, and the 
results of that omission are obvious. The 
absolute level is too high—based as it is on 
wartime rates which were still appropriate 
and useful in the early postwar years when 
inflationary demand pressures had to be held 
back, but a real drain on available purchas- 
ing power in a normal peacetime economy. 
Equally damaging, if not more so, is the 
steep progressiveness of the structure. Even 
without the price inflation of the postwar 
years, this would have meant that as the 
economy grows and per capita income rises, 
even larger chunks of that income are taken 
out in taxes. This of course is the perfect 
recipe for stagnation—ever larger unemploy- 
ment of resources—unless we are prepared 
to implement the logical counterpart of 
such a tax policy; to increase government 
expenditure not only in step with rising na- 
tional income, but much faster than that, 
until government accounts for 25, 30, 40, 50 
percent of total spending—and eventually 
even more than that. Surely nobody is will- 
ing to contemplate such fantastic enlarge- 
ment of the government sector. 

This braking effect of the progressive in- 
come tax would have made itself felt in any 
event, simply as a result of rising standards 
of living. The postwar price inflation has 
simply reinforced it and brought us face to 
face with the dilemma much more quickly 
and dramatically. But my point is that the 
braking effect as such is a good thing—pro- 
vided it is periodically adjusted to the chang- 
ing economy. What makes it so farcical at 
the moment is that we are trying to run a 
model 1963 economy with a brake of 1940 
vintage. Let us by all means retain a brake 
in the form of a progressive tax structure, 
but one that is adjusted to a much faster 
and larger economy. Then and only then, 
will we once again have a built-in stabilizer— 
not a gadget that brings the economy to a 
screeching halt every time we come within 
8 percent (and eventually perhaps within 10 
or 15 percent) of full employment of our re- 
sources, but rather a safety valve when too 
much steam is building up and inflation 
threatens. 

With a revision in the outmoded tax struc- 
ture so important for our future prosperity 
and growth, it is obvious that the recent 
indications of an economic upswing make it 
appear less necessary, but actually and in 
truth the tax revision is much more neces- 
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sary. In fact, rising incomes will quickly 
lead to disproportionately larger tax receipts, 
probably to some reduction in Government 
transfer payments, in brief, to a shrinking 
in the Government's cash deficit long before 
full employment is reached, and will thus 
take the steam out of any revival before it 
gets very far. Nothing at the moment is 
more important than to bring home this one 
point as emphatically as possible: the truly 
serious flaw in the present tax structure is 
not that it may lead to a recession, but that 
it stifles any honest-to-goodness revival and 
thus prevents us from making full use of our 
resources and from realizing our potential 
for growth. It would be tragic if this truth 
were lost sight of in the squabble over de- 
tails of the tax bill. Whatever happens to 
the various reforms—and it now looks as 
though most of them may be lost, at least 
this year—it seems imperative that a net cut 
in the tax take of at least close to $8 billion 
be salvaged. This appears to be the mini- 
mum and the spread over 3 years is too long. 
It seems to me that the spread should be 2 
years beginning as soon as possible. Other- 
wise we shall have to resign ourselves to the 
modest hope that a few more years of semi- 
stagnation and high unemployment will ulti- 
mately lead to greater understanding of the 
issue involved, and that after a period of clear 
exposition by the leaders of opinion, the pub- 
lic will finally be ready for the radical tax 
overhaul we really need. 

There is still another reason why we must 
guard against any complacency about our 
economic performance, even if in the com- 
ing weeks and months the economy picks up 
and seems to be advancing at a brisk pace. 
Not only must we run faster merely to stand 
still—a quantitative problem—but we are 
also facing a serious qualitative social prob- 
lem, the need to adjust to a profound revo- 
lution in the country’s economic structure. 
The President's recent manpower report gave 
a glimpse of the magnitude of this task. 
Quite apart from the (quantitative) fact 
that over the past 5 years the economy gen- 
erated on the average somewhat under half 
a million new jobs per year while the labor 
force increased by (on the average) 781,600 
workers annually, and will increase at a 
much faster rate throughout the sixties, 
there is the drastic shift in the type of job 
opportunities that are available. Agricul- 
tural employment has been declining by 
roughly 200,000 annually, and a similar con- 
traction has been taking place in mining 
jobs. As to manufacturing, technological 
changes are radically altering the Job pat- 
tern there too, There continues to be less 
and less demand for unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor—over the past 5 years the num- 
ber of blue-collar workers declined by over 
7 percent—while the increasing require- 
ments for engineers, scientists and similar 
highly skilled occupations are often hard to 
satisfy. It is here that shortcomings in the 
educational system will soon create serious 
social problems. The large number of school 
dropouts; the uneven, and often seriously 
inadequate education provided in some of 
our high schools; the weaknesses in mathe- 
matics, science and engineering education; 
the haggling over aid to education, both on 
the primary and secondary levels and on the 
college and professional school level; the 
difficulties of retraining many older workers 
whose skills are rapidly becoming obsolete: 
all these factors are building up to a social 
problem—a serious social problem. 

That is why at this time of a short-term 
spurt in the economy, it ‘appears advisable 
for me to sound this serious note of caution. 
What may well happen is that a majority of 
us—those who have jobs and the right 
skills—will rest on this economic rise while 
an eyer larger minority—young people who 
are inadequately trained, older people whose 
jobs have disappeared, racial minorities who 
are discriminated against—cannot find jobs 
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at all. Disraeli once spoke of “two nations” 
in Britain; it would be a tragedy if America, 
after three centuries of economic and social 
equality, and opportuinties for all, were now 
to develop such a cleavage between “haves” 
and “have nots.” And as you well know, 
and as history teaches us every day, the 
“have nots” become increasingly more and 
more desperate. 

Let me sum up: The short-run economic 
prospects look good. There has been under- 
lying strength in the economy: High levels of 
income out of which consumers have con- 
sistently spent 92 to 94 percent after taxes; 
willingness and ability to expand consumer 
credit; low inventories which call for a con- 
siderable buildup as sales expand; outlays on 
new plant and equipment which are likely to 
rise quite a bit; gradually increasing levels 
of Government spending, both on national 
defense and on the enormous backlog of 
social overhead, especially on the State and 
local level; and a continued slow growth in 
exports. Nor must we overlook the possi- 
bility that inventiveness and technological 
changes may lead to unforeseen new bursts 
of activity in many sectors. But pleasing as 
these prospects are, we must never forget 
the submerged five-sixths of the iceberg that 
constitute the real challenge of the sixties: 
How to fit a rapidly swelling number of new 
jobseekers into a radically changing economic 
structure—really two staggering problems 
rolled into one. The answer is clear at least 
in outline: We must take the tax brakes off 
the economy so that it can take off into 
rapid and sustained growth and provide a 
job, a living, and an economic justification 
for the more than 1 million new members 
that will join the labor force every year from 
now on; and we must finally bestir ourselves 
to prepare people, especially young people, 
for the jobs of the sixties. 

This, therefore, is my message—much yet 
remains to be done at home. This is a good 
time for all of us to join in doing it. This 
is no time to relax and to let somebody else 
do it. That is our job—yours and mine. 

Savings and loan associations, by the very 
nature of their financial operations, are close 
to home and to the grassroots of our econ- 
omy and our social structure. Therefore, 
savings and loan associations are in a posi- 
tion to understand and to join in this deter- 
mination to concentrate our efforts to re- 
solve not only our short-range problems but 
also, and more importantly, our long-range 
economic problems. History will judge us 
by that which we do or do not do now. 


We Shall Overcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since the tragic death of our beloved 
President John F. Kennedy, eulogies in 
newspapers and magazines all over the 
world have paid eloquent tribute to a 
great emancipator and peacemaker. 
Among these tributes none is more elo- 
quent than the editorial which appeared 
in a special edition of New York’s Amster- 
dam News on Saturday, November 23. 
The publisher, Dr. C. B. Powell, an ardent 
admirer of President Kennedy, had a 


‘special edition of the Amsterdam News 


put out for the first time in the 54-year 
history of the paper. I hope that all of 
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my colleagues will pause to read this 
moving farewell to the President: 
We SHALL OVERCOME 

The mere words of mere mortals are not 
adequate to pay tribute to a man like John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy—but mere men, being 
what they are—can try. 

President Kennedy was more than just 
the President of the United States to this 
Nation’s 20 million Negroes—he was a sym- 
bol—a beacon of hope—a “Sermen on the 
Mount” whose very way of life stirred black 
men everywhere to fervently sing “We Shall 
Overcome.” 

And the ending of that life by an assassin's 
bullet will only serve to encourage more and 
more Negroes to sing, louder and longer— 
We Shall Overcome.“ 

For though John F. Kennedy was every 
inch the President of the United States to 
all its people, the Negro people of America 
probably understood him better than any 
other group in America. 

And when Negroes in the future sing “We 
Shall Overcome” they will be doing so be- 
cause they know more than anyone else 
that JFK. would have had it so. 

No President in history has ever devoted 
so much time to the problems of the Negro. 
No President in history has shown such a 
warm and sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the Negro. No President in 
history has ever submitted stronger legisla- 
tion to the Congress on behalf of the Negro. 

And no President in history will be remem- 
bered with more love and respect by Negroes. 

President Kennedy spent his life working 
toward the right and the light. 

And the greatest tribute which this Na- 
tion can pay him is to say, as we say now, 
that that work will go on to the final victory. 

One poet has posed the question: 


Is there beyond the silent night 
And endless day? 
Is death a door that leads to light?” 


We say that there is. 

There is a door which leads to the light 
and John Fitzgerald Kennedy has passed 
through that door and is at peace in the 
world of light for which he worked. 

And because we know this, even in our 
sorrow over his death, we are still able to 
say with the scriptures; 

“Oh death where is thy sting. Oh grave 
where is thy victory.” 

“We shall overcome.” 


Death Carries No Party Labels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: Thousands 
of words have been spoken and many 
thousands more written in eulogy of our 
late President, and many thousand more 
will be heard and read in the days ahead 
for Americans will not soon forget the 
terrible tragedy of the assassination. 

Reactions to this incomprehensible act 
have appeared in print in newspapers all 
over the world, but, I believe no editorial 
presents the heart of America better than 
one entitled “Death Carries No Party La- 
bels” written by Leo T. Paulin which ap- 
peared in the November 27 edition of the 
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Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Md.) 
tiser. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I submit the text of this editorial 
and commend it to my colleagues: 

Death carries no party labels: It was 8 
o'clock when I walked out of my office and 
into Wisconsin Avenue last Friday night. 
The same amount of current as always flowed 
through the wires to the street lights that 
illuminate Wisconsin Avenue. 

But on this night the intensity of their 
light could not penetrate the gray fog which 
enveloped everyone on the street. A man 
walked by holding an infant in his arms. 
His face, too, was fog-gray. He stared 
ahead—an empty stare, uncomprehending, 
tragic. It was almost like a man walking 
into destination unknown with a dead son 
in his arms. 

Traffic along the broad avenue moved re- 
luctantly, Cars came to a gentle stop at the 
red light. When the light turned green they 
tiptoed on their way with reverence; like 
people leaving a funeral parlor. The drivers 
were intent. It seemed not at all important 
to beat the driver in the next lane away from 
the intersection. 

An hour before I left the building I stood 
gazing into the street from my second-floor 
office. With me were Joan Winters, our 
fashion editor, and Bill Hantzis, one of our 
account executives. The windows were open 
and the distant wail of sirens told us that 
the awful tragedy that had befallen the 
United States, and most of the world, a few 
hours earlier would be coming even closer 
to us in a few minutes. 

Helmeted police astride screeching motor- 
cycles came first. Then the long light-gray 
naval hospital ambulance carrying the life- 
less body of our President passed under our 
window. I made the sign of the cross; so did 
Joan, Bill Hantzis was silent, motionless. 

In the ambulance also was courageous, 
magnificent Jacqueline Kennedy, still wear- 
ing the blood-stained suit against which she 
had cradled her dying husband. 

At 2:25 p.m. on that fateful Friday, No- 
vember 22, 1963, I walked out of Suburban 
Hospital where I had visited Jack Espey, a 
patient there and vice president of the Paulin 
Publishing Co. Minutes after I started 
my car I heard the frightening flash: ‘Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been shot.” 

As the reality of the horrible act dawned, 
my eyes filled with tears. I stopped the car 
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‘on Georgetown Road and listened to the 


enveloping details. When I arrived at our 
publishing building I went into my private 
office and found most of the staff there clus- 
tered around the TV set. 

The women were crying openly; the men 
were red-eyed holding back tears. Somehow 
men are not permitted the release of sobbing 
unashamedly. The pall of tragedy was 
wrapped around us. Our work, so important 
minutes earlier, had become meaningless, 
absurdly insignificant. 

The couple of dozen phones in our office 
which seem to ring incessantly were stilled. 
For a time America’s heart had stopped beat- 
ing. And America was as dead as John F. 
Kennedy, the strong, vibrant, dramatic per- 
sonality who successfully challenged the 
greatest forces in life but succumbed to a 
piece of lead, pencil eraser size. 

No writer anywhere can piece words to- 
gether to adequately describe America’s grief, 
shock, revulsion over the cowardly slaying 
of its beloved President. You reason, you 
rationalize, you ask, why? And there is no 
answer. 

Was it part of God’s design that this man, 
this great intellect, who pioneered new trails 
in the affairs of nations be taken from the 
world of mortals just 2 years and 10 months 
after he assumed the Presidency? 

Was it part of divine design that John F. 
Kennedy missed by the narrowest of mar- 
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gins, yet missed, the nomination for Vice 
President in 1956? Had he captured that 
nomination and had been defeated along 
with Adlai E. Stevenson, would he have been 
elected President in 1960? There is no 
answer. 

Today, John F. Kennedy lies in a hero's 
grave in Arlington. The moment life passed 
from his body was a moment of deepest de- 
spair. All the Nation was grieved. His po- 
litical opponents as completely so as his 
political supporters. And this is one of the 
marks of America’s greatest. There are 
countries in the world, too many of them, 
where the passing of a head of state is a 
festive occasion for the opposition. 

Only here, in America, can we detach 
political philosophy from the person espous- 
ing the philosophy, While he lived I did not 
subscribe to his New Frontier program and 
design for America. I opposed it at the polls 
and through my writings. 

Yet when John F. Kennedy died I cried. 
I cried because I opposed only what he stood 
for and not what.he was. I loved his warmth 
and gregariousness. His death revealed to 
all America the deep-seated affection for 
him which transcends all political antago- 
nisms. 

In the short span of his career John F. 
Kennedy has achieved greatness. He has left 
his mark on the world. His death, as no 
other single tragedy, not even World War II, 
awakened us once again to the true power 
of our beloved United States. Our unity, as 
a people, is our strength. 

The office of the Presidency is sacred. The 
man who occupies it is our President. 

And as the tears of sorrow dry and life re- 
turns to near normal, those of us who do 
not agree with the policies of his successor 
will marshal forces to oppose him. But let 
no man take his life. He's our President. 
We love him, This is America’s greatness. 


The Negro Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: 

PROPOSAL BY DUNBAR S. McLAURIN AT THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ANNUAL AWARD DINNER—THE NEGRO 
REVOLUTION—ECONOMIC PHASE 


A. The purpose: The purpose of this 
memorandum is to outline a plan whereby 
Negroes and their friends can mobilize their 
money to provide the necessary economic 
strength and muscle to complete the present 
revolution for equality, freedom, and jobs. 

B. The problem: The problem has two 
major aspects: 

1. Providing the necessary capital and 
bank credit, traditionally denied Negroes, 
and which alone would allow them to be- 
come employers themselves, create their own 
jobs and businesses, and to own their own 
property in the same manner as the white 
community. To start, our target here would 
be $1 billion. 

2. Providing the funds for the civil rights 
organizations in_sufficient quantity, which 
are absolutely necessary to do their jobs. 

We can no longer expect the revolution 
to be financed by the same structure against 
which we are revolting. Nor can we expect 
our leaders effectively to lead when so much 
of their time and energy is diverted to fund- 
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raising. Generals should fight the war- not 
finance it. 

We have arbitrarily estimated here that 
the civil rights organizations should operate 
on a minimum budget of $10 to $20 million 

year to do their job. 
50. The plan: The plan is for the civil 
rights organizations to use their leadership 
in mobilizing the National Negro community 
and its friends into conducting a gigantic 
“Bank-In.” 

Using the existing structure of our present 
commercial banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations, we would seek to get 1 million 
people to transfer an average of $1,000 each, 
from their present bank accounts to a Negro 
banking institution, and to assign the inter- 
est thereon to the civil rights organizations. 

On this basis, we can provide a fund of 
$1 billion from which the civil rights or- 
ganizations could count on, say, a 2-percent 
net.return to them, or a fund or $20 million 
each year. While the individual interest 
rates might be higher than 2 percent, the 
average would be brought down by no-inter- 
est commercial deposits, necessary reserves, 
administration expenses, etc. 

D. The advantages: The following advan- 

are claimed for the plan: 

1, For the first time it would mobilize the 
economic strength of the Negro community 
and provide it with at least the beginning to 
adequate banking and credit facilities. 

2. It would considerably strengthen our 
banks, upon which alone a middle class of 
businessmen and self-employed can be built. 
Our largest savings bank at present has only 
about $70 million in assets and our largest 
commercial bank only about 615 million. 

Our largest financial institution—the North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Co., has only 
about $80 million in assets. We can 
certainly do better than that. 

8. It would work practically no hardship 
upon the depositors: 

a. Funds could be withdrawn at any time 
if needed, 

b. The amount of the deposit, and the 
amount of interest earned on it is small for 
each depositor and is already probably ly- 
ing around forgotten or put for a rainy day 
in some other bank, 

c. Each depositor would have absolute 
safety, because the funds would be insured 
by the Federal Government to each deposi- 
tor, up to $10,000 each. : 

d. Since we are not asking a transfer of 
all of the deposits of any firm or individual, 
the plan would not disrupt normal banking 
relationships where convenience is a factor. 

4. It would release the civil rights orga- 
nizations from the financial worry, and leave 
them free to do their job of leadership. 

5. The collateral effects of this gigantic 
financial shift would be, almost certainly, 
to create an awareness on the part of the 
US. financial structure of the Negro’s col- 
lective financial strength, which is now 80 
diluted, and thereby generate widespread 
and more liberalized credit and employment 
policies in the financial community. 

6. Finally, it is my opinion that the plan 
has such potential that even if we fail com- 
pletely and only achieve 10 percent of our 
goal, we still would have generated $100 
million into our financial community, and 
the civil rights organization would still re- 
ceive $2 million in benefits, So even in 
failure, there is success. 

However, with a target potential of 20 
million Negroes and at least 30 million sym- 
pathetic whites, plus all of the labor unions, 
churches, foundations, pension funds, etc., 
I have no doubt of success in reaching the 
goal of a mere one million depositors. It 
must be remembered, we are not asking them 
to give $1,000, but only to redeposit it. 

E. Implementation: It is not to be expect- 
ed that such objectives could be achieved 
without problems, planning, work, and, per- 
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haps, even investment of money in a cam- 
paign by the organizations. But the same 
thing was true of the march on Washington. 
Yet we overcame. 

We have won a moral victory; it is time 
now to win a financial victory so that we can 
vigorously wind up this battle—now. 

In my opinion, we must now pause mo- 
mentarily in the frontal civil rights struggle 
and devote ourselves for 2 or 3 months 
wholeheartedly to the problem of reequip- 
ping our troops for the final push. In battle 
they call this a “strategic withdrawal for re- 
grouping.” 

+ But more importantly, even this bank-in 
campaign is itself a vital part of the Negro’s 
struggle for economic freedom and jobs; 80 
that this is not so much a withdrawal as it is 
the opening of a new front in the battle. 

F. The timetable: Time is of the essence 
here. I hereby call upon the six leaders of 
the American Negro revolution to convene a 
conference of the Negro business, economic 
and financial leadership. A proposal such as 
this one I have outlined might be included 
in the agenda as one of the means to imple- 
ment the economic revolution of the Negro 
in America. 

I respectfully await your reaction and 
hold myself available for any small part I 
might play. 


BIOGRAPHY—DUNBAR S. McLAURIN 


Dunbar S. McLaurin, a 43-year-old, Okla- 
homa-born lawyer, earned his Ph. D. in èco- 
nomics from the University of Illinois at the 
age of 21; he is also a businesman who head- 
ed his own million dollar import- com- 
pany in the Far East, the head of a New 
York realty company which owns and man- 
ages a number of buildings in the city, a 
specialist in African affairs who headed a 
Rockefeller brothers team study on the feasl- 
bility of locating various industries in Ni- 
geria, and a founding member of one of New 
York City’s political clubs. He is the founder 
of the Freedom National Bank of New York, 
Harlem's first community bank dedicated to 
serve the needs of its businesses and resi- 
dents, 

McLaurin taught economies at several col- 
leges before serving with the Office of Price 
Administration as an economist in 1942. He 
served overseas as an officer in the U.S. Army 
in World War II and began his business ca- 
reer in the Philippines immediately after re- 
lease from the Armed Forces. He organized 
and headed several companies with head- 
quarters in Manila, and branches in Hong 
Kong, Shanghai and Tokyo. Among these 
were McLaurin Enterprises and Far Eastern 
Trade Associates, organizations which sup- 

the industrialization of the postwar 
Far East igh the import-export of a wide 
range of dustrial products, as well as 
through the training of native personnel in 
industrial fields. 

By 1951, with the Asian nations generally 
on the way to economic recovery, McLaurin 
organized a New York City realty company 
and began to study law at Brooklyn College. 
He was admitted to the New York bar in 1954 
and began his practice in the Harlem com- 
munity. : 

In 1959, as the African nations gained in- 
dependence from Europe, McLaurin again 
turned his attention to the area of indus- 
trial development for emerging countries. 
He founded McLaurin & Pryor Associates, a 
consultant organization specializing in inter- 
national economics and industrial develop- 
ment. With the help of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, the firm studied the possi- 
bility of glass manufacturing operations in 
Nigeria and, subsequently, arranged for busi- 
nessmen in the United States to visit 
Nigeria. The feasibility study was the basis 
of a now-successful Nigerian glass manu- 
facturing plant. Since then, the firm has 
been active in manufacturing development 
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operations covering more than 50 varied 
industries. 

In 1952, MeLaurin received a special 
achievement award from the Harlem Lawyers 
Association for his legal work in international 
law, having represented the Government of 
Nigeria {n a multimillion dollar case—the 
first. Negro to do so. 

Dunbar McLaurin belleves that he, along 
with other members of his race, has a special 
responsibility to make Negroes more active 
in the American banking community. He 
feels this is a necessary first step in the 
growing role which the Negro will play in 
the economy of the United States, This is 
why he founded the Freedom National Bank 
and organized a committee of Negroes and 
whites to help him make the bank a truly 
representative institution serving the com- 
munity. 

His interest in entering the financial world 
started many years ago. He once said, “For 
years, financial institutions have collected 
the Negros money in banks, insurance, busi- 
nesses and pension funds. But they have 
invariably taken the Negro’s and Puerto 
Rican’s money and invested it in other 
communities.” The Freedom National Bank, 
as proposed by McLaurin, will be biractally 
owned and managed and dedicated to serve 
both the Negro and white residents and busi- 
nessmen in New York’s Harlem area, 

The bank has received preliminary ap- 
proval from the Comptroller of the Currency, 
James J. Saxon, who is the regulator of all 
federally chartered, or national banks. 
Joining McLaurin, who will become presi- 
dent of the bank, are Jackie Robinson, slated 
to be chairman of the board, and Irving 8. 
Altman, vice president and executive officer. 
The other members of the organizing com- 
mittee are Jack Blumstein, Herbert B. Evans, 
Alvin C, Hudgins, Samuel R. Plerce, Jr., and 
Frank Schiffman. 

McLaurin is a member of the Lions Club, 
the Harlem Lawyers Association, a former 
president of the Riverton Tenants Associa- 
tion, and a former delegate to the Negro 
Leadership Conference on Africa. He is 
married and has one child, a daughter. 


The Alcoholic Beverage Control Law in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
unwarranted comments have been made 
recently about the proposals and recom- 
mendations purportedly made by the 
Moreland Commission, appointed by 
Governor Rockefeller to investigate and 
recommend changes in the A-B-C law 
in New York State. 

WCBS broadcast an editorial favoring 
the elimination of retail liquor price 
controls in New York State and the eas- 
ing of the 15-year-old ban on new liquor 
store licenses. On November 14, 1963, 
WCBS broadcast a reply by Mr. Oscar 
A. Bloustein, executive director of the 
Metropolitan Package Stores Associa- 
tion of New York. 

Mr. Bloustein’s remarks follow: 

The Moreland Commission was set up by 
Governor Rockefeller to study the broad 
area of liquor control, The commission has 
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held a series of hearings on the subject that 
has created a great deal of publicity. As a 
result of these hearings, a widespread va- 
riety of unwarranted assumptions have been 
paraded as facts. 

Our alcoholic beverage control law was 
enacted in 1934. Thé law was adopted to 
promote temperance and moderation and to 
foster respect for and obedience to the law. 
Its main features are these: limitation of 
licenses—the neighborhood package store 
concept, and minimum consumer price con- 
trol. These features are entirely consistent 
with the purpose of the law. 

Apart from spokesmen who appeared for 
industry, two main types of public witnesses 
have testified at the hearings * profes- 
sors from various colleges who had set up 
study groups for the Moreland Commission, 
and sound, experienced men who have ad- 
ministered New York's alcoholic beverage 
control law. 

John O'Connell who was appointed by 
Governor Dewey and served for 12 years; 
Thomas Rohan who served for 5 years under 
Governors Harriman and Rockefeller; and 
Donald Hoestteter who was named by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller 10 months ago, 

These three administrators served a total 
of 18 years. All testified that the law worked 
well and saw no reason to change it sub- 
stantially. It did promote temperance and 
moderation and respect for and obedience 
to the law. For 30 years it was recognized 
nas a model control law throughout our 
country. 

Are we to take the seasoned opinions of 
these veteran administrators and people well 
versed with law enforcements? Or, do we 
follow some well-meaning but highly un- 
qualified theoreticians who have no experi- 
ence in the complex enforcement problems of 
a control law? They advocate sweeping re- 
vision of the present law. They want a 
virtual abandonment of effective controls in 
favor of a wholly untried, experimental 
scheme. 

The professors say that it makes no differ- 
ence where whisky is sold. Apparently they 
are unaware of the enforcement and control 
problems inherent in so dangerous a prac- 
tice. 

We say that liquor should not be sold 
freely in all kinds of retail establishments. 
Whisky is not soap powder or groceries—it 
is a commodity which has always been and 
should be sold under tightly drawn regula- 
tions. We do not believe that the average 
New York State father or mother wants liquor 
sold in any other way. 

Much has been said about liquor being 
available in some areas at prices cheaper 
than those in New York. The District of 
Columbia is cited as a prime example. 


Comparisons are not made with our neigh- 
boring States such as Connecticut and New 
Jersey where orderly control systems, pat- 
terned after our own model law, have been 
in operation since repeal. The fact is that 
only a handful of cutrate stores in down- 
town Washington sell whisky at cutrate 
prices. Even then, these cutrate bargains 
are only offered as loss leaders on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. Here in New York we pay 
higher taxes, the highest union wages, and 
provide the greatest amount of services by 
law-abiding, honest business people. Our 
distribution costs are naturally much higher 
than they are in the 8-square-mile area of 
the District of Columbia. 

Bear in mind that 60 percent of the price 
of liquor in New York State represents Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes. From the bal- 
ance must come the cost of the product, the 
cost of packaging, labeling, handling, and 
distribution. If the Moreland Commission 
wants lower prices to the consumer, let them 
recommend a tax cut to the State legisla- 
ture. 
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Hatred and Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, 10 days 
have passed since the tragic assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. There have 
been some unfortunate statements made, 
which I am sure were later regretted, 
in an attempt to find a place to put the 
blame for this deplorable event in our 
history. The first reaction by some was 
that this obviously was the work of the 
radical right. One observation was 
made to the effect that the rightwing 
should be satisfied that they have now re- 
ceived their pound of flesh. 

When Lee Oswald was identified as 
the assassin and a Marxist-Socialist, the 
identification moved to extremist—but 
with little attempt to identify Oswald— 
as would have been more appropriate— 
as a leftwing extremist. The fact is 
that this mentally mixed up human be- 
ing belonged with no American political 
extremist group. He belonged with other 
Presidential assassins in that classifica- 
tion of demented humanity that we have 
always had, and probably always will 
have. So long as we have people, we 
must realize there is that million-to-one 
chance of a mentally deranged individ- 
ual attempting assassination of high 
public officials, 

Many Americans, in their reaction to 
the tragedy of November 22, are wrongly 
assessing themselves with some of the 
guilt for the President’s assassination. 
It is difficult to identify any reason for 
this guilt when the test is applied to spe- 
cific individuals. Oswald had no ap- 
parent connection with the so-called 
rightwing extremists. Neither did he 
have any connection, that has so far 
been revealed, with leftwing groups, seg- 
regationists, or integrationists. His only 
identified interest was a sympathy for 
Castro and Cuba. There would be few 
in our country guilty of sharing this sym- 
pathy. 

Let us put aside any feeling that Amer- 
icans should feel personal guilt for the 
recent tragic event. Let us put aside the 
implication that there existed in our 
hearts a hatred for some of our fellow 
men and, surely, for our President. Let 
us put aside an attempt to place the 
blame for one of our greatest tragedies 
at a doorstep where it does not belong. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from yesterday’s Sunday Star on 
“Hatred and Hysteria,” which I com- 
mend to the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives: 

HATRED AND HYSTERIA 

In the emotional aftermath of President 
Kennedy's murder, the Nation is being sub- 
jected to a seemingly endless series of ser- 
mons, both in pulpits and in the public 
prints, on the evils of hatred. The idea is 
always pretty much the same. The frame 
of mind which produced the assassination is 
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equated, in resolute contradiction of any 
known facts, with the attitude of the radical 
right—specifically the attitude of those who 
favor racial segregation. We are urged to 
purge ourselves of a poison which the dread- 
ful act in Dallas supposedly has revealed in 
our bloodstream. 

The sermons are sincere and, hopefully, 
edifying as well. But they happen to be ir- 
relevant to the death of Mr. Kennedy. 

Segregation is morally wrong. A political 
program based on the repeal of the income 
tax is fiscally simple minded. But neither 
one had anything to do with the murder. 

If it is absurd to try to blame the assassi- 
nation on the political right, it is yet more 
absurd to insinuate that it was the result of 
something dreadfully wrong with American 
political life as a whole. Until we know 
something different, the reasonable assump- 
tion must be that the assassination was the 
result of something dreadfully wrong in the 
mind of Lee Oswald. 

It would be good and desirable if the world 
could now abjure all hatred. But since 
hatred still exists 1,900 years after the Cruci- 
fixion, it is unhappily unlikely that it will 
vanish now. 

Meanwhile, the continuing hysteria about 
national hatred as the central feature of this 
national tragedy does us a national injustice. 
It ignores, too, the most obvious expression 
of national feeling. 

The line of mourners formed at the Capitol 
a week ago is still moving. 

It may be seen in Dallas, where citizens 
bring flowers to the place in the road where 
the President was shot. 

It may be seen across the Potomac, where 
Americans are coming in thousands to visit 
his grave. 

It may be seen In the spontaneous and uni- 
versal actions taken to reverence the memory 
of the martyred leader by giving his name to 
places and institutions that will endure. 

Surely it is this outpouring of love and 


grief which speaks truly of the state of the 
Nation. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
November 30, 1963: 

AMERICA’S Hour or TRIAL 

The violent act of a madman has brought 
sorrow to every American heart. There is no 
individual who does not grieve at the un- 
timely death of John F. Kennedy. We offer 
our prayers that his widow and his children 
receive the God-given strength and wisdom 
which alone can make the burden bearable, 
Even in our grief, however, we recognize that 
life and death are intertwined—that death is 
not the end, but the continuation for the soul 
of man. No matter how tragic the death, 
how deep felt our sorrow, life and the Nation 
must go on. We pause to pay tribute and 
honor to our dead President. In that vein 
I issued the following statements over the 
last tragic weekend: 

STATEMENT ON THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT 

“No words can express our deep sorrow in 
this tragic hour. God alone can sustain us in 
our loss. Our hearts and prayers go out to 
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Mrs. Kennedy, the children, and other mem- 
bers of the Kennedy family. We pray, also 
for the speedy recovery of the Governor. We 
must call upon our inner strength to keep 
cool heads and preserve our country and our 
people.” 
TELEGRAM TO MRS. KENNEDY 

“There are no words to express the deep 
sorrow felt by all the people of the Nation, 
but we did want you to know that our 
thoughts and prayers are with you and the 
children at this time. May God give us 
strength to protect and preserve our country 
to which our husband so valiantly dedicated 
himself.” 

TELEGRAM TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


“The entire Nation is with you as you as- 
sume the tremendous responsibility now 
imposed upon you. May God give you the 
strength to preserve the Nation and the 
ideals for which it stands and to that end 
we pledge our support.” 

Now the last tributes have been paid and 
the President sleeps on the hillside in Arling- 
ton, It is up to all of us now to move for- 
ward in preserving the Nation and its Hber- 
ties so that John F. Kennedy will not have 
lived nor died in vain. In preserving this 
Nation we must preserve the constitutional 
government with its three branches—we 
must preserve the freedom of debate, to op- 
pose those things we believe wrong and sup- 
port those we belleve are right. Opposition, 
loyal opposition, is a tradition of our free so- 
ciety. Opposition to legislation is not based 
on hate, nor does the mere fact that a leg- 
islator opposes certain legislation or certain 
programs make of him a breeder of hate 
or an accessory to murder. To believe that 
to oppose is to destroy would put an end to 
representative government and there would 
be no meaning to the President's dedication 
to his principles or to his death. 

In that spirit, then, let’s continue to build 
in America. Let’s not condemn the whole 
Nation, the city of Dallas, or those of op- 
posite political parties. There is good sense 
in the editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
of November 26, 1963. I commend it to all 
the people of Dallas and reprint it here as a 
part of this newsletter: 

“NO TIME FOR COLLECTIVE GUILT 


“In the shock of these past few days 
it is understandable that Americans should 
find their grief mingled with some shame 
that these events should happen in their 
country. We all stand a little less tall than 
we did last Friday morning. 

“Yet, for our own part, we find past under- 
standing the remarks of some otherwise 
thoughtful men who, in their moment of 
shock, would indict a whole nation with a 
collective guilt. It seems to us that they 
themselves have yielded to the hysteria they 
would charge to others, and in so doing show 
that their own country is past their under- 
standing. 

“Anyone who has been reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radilo, or watching 
television has heard these men; they include 
public commentators, Members of our Con- 
gress, and men of God. And the substance 
of what they charge is that the whole of the 
American people—and by inclusion, the ways 
of the American society—are wrapped in a 
collective guilt for the murder of a President 
and the murder of a murderer. 

“A Senator said that the responsibility lay 
on ‘the people of Dallas’ because this is 
where the events took place. A spokesman 
for one group of our people said the Nation 
was ‘reaping the whirlwind of hatred.’ One 
of our highest judges said the President's 
murder was stimulated by the ‘hatred and 
malevolence’ that are ‘eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American life.” A news- 
paper of great renown passed judgment that 
‘none of us can escape a share of the fault 
for the spiral of violence.’ And these were 
but a few among many, 
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“Such statements can only come from 
men who have not been abroad in the land, 
neither paused to reflect how the events 
came about nor observed in what manner 
the whole American people have responded 
to tragedy. 

“A President lies dead because he moved 
freely among the people. He did so because 
he was beloved by many people, respected by 
all, and because everywhere people turned 
out In grêat numbers to pay him honor. In 
a soclety of tyranny the heads of state move 
in constant fear of murder, cordoned behind 
anarmy of policemen. It is the fundamental 
orderliness of the American society that leads 
Presidents to move exposed to all the people, 
making possible the act of a madman. 

“In the tragedy there is blame, surely, for 
negligence. In restrospect, perhaps, it was 
negligent of a President himself not to be 
aware that there are ever madmen in the 
world; yet it is a negilgence born of 
and confidence. It was negligent of the 
police suthorities, perhaps, not to search and 
cover every corner, every window, which 
might shield a madman; yet it was a negli- 
gence born of years of proven trust in the 
crowdes of Americans through which Presi- 
dents have safely moved. 

“It was most certainly a terrible negligence 
on the part of the local police authorities 
which permitted one man to take vengeance 
into his own hands. It was an outrageous 
breach of responsibility for them to have 
moved a zeen aenea of so henious a crime in 
so careless a fashion. It was outrageous pre- 
cisely because all the American people were 
themselyes so outraged by the crime of assas- 
sination that anyone who knew these people 
ought to have known that one among them 
might be deranged enough to do exactly what 
was done. 

“Yet the opportunity for negligence came 
because here the accused was being treated as 
any other accused, his detention in the hands 
of local police, the procedures those followed 
for the ordinary of murders. In another land 
he would have been efficiently buried by a 
secret police in a Lubylanka prison, never 
again to be seen or heard of until his execu- 
tion, 

“One might say, we suppose, that some of 
this negligence could be laid to all of us. 
It is, after all, the eager interest of the people 
in the persons of their leaders that brings 
them into open caravans, and it is the desire 
of the people to follow the normal ways even 
in murders of State that left the accused to 
bungling local police. 

In sum, there is in all of this—let there 
be no mistake—much to grive, to regret, to 
blame. We can't escape remorse that there 
madmen in our midst, that a President is 
dead, that we have been denied the right to 
show in open court the virtue of a free so- 
clety. Now we pay the price of all sorts of 
negligence. 

“But there is something different from the 
charge in the indictment, It is more than 
nonsense to say that the good people of 
Dallas, crowding the streets to honor a 
President, share a murderous guilt; or that 
the tragic acts of madmen cast a shadow on 
the whole of America. Such an indictment 
is vicious. 

“Of reasons for shame we have enough this 
day without adding to them a shameful in- 
Justice to a mourning people.” 


TRIBUTE TO ANOTHER HERO 


We remember, too, in this moment of sor- 
row Officer J. D. Tippit of the Dallas Police 
Department. I attempted to convey some 
of the feeling of the people of Dallas in the 
following telegram to his family: 

“In this hour we would like you to know 
that you have our deepest sympathy. May 
God be with you and give you strength and 
courage. It may comfort you to know that 
an entire nation recognizes the bravery and 
dedication of your husband and that in his 
death he will become an Inspiration to 
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others that we may all meet our challenges 

with the same courage he did whenever 

duty calls.” 

STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS 


President Johnson said what had to be 
said, He presented his plan, his beliefs as 
embodied in the legislation to which he 
has given his support. He will continue the 
program of the New Frontier. We admire 
his forthrightness and his decisive action 
in enunclating his program: 

The tragic event of the past few ways will 
not be forgotten by any who lived in this 
time, but as President Johnson stated so 
eloquently, the country must move forward. 
The legislative process must be pursued and 
those of us charged with the responsibility 
of representing the people in the Congress 
of the United States must make an effort to 
guard the fundamental principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 

Some of us will continue to oppose the 
encroachments on the freedoms of the in- 
dividual by big government. To abandon 
our convictions would be a mockery of our 
system and all that elected representatives of 
the people should be. 

It is a basic part of our constitutional 
form of government that opposition to stated 
programs be expressed. Through the give 
and take of debate, then, we arrive at legis- 
lative conclusions in the interest of the 
whole Nation and all of its people. 

Opposition is not hatred. Holding of 
views contrary to the leadership on given 
legislation does not make those who hold 
such views disloyal or accessories to murder. 

Should opposition on principle be subdued 
because of fear of criticism, then the Amer- 
ican concept of government will be lost and 
our late President will then truly have lived 
and died in vain. 

I have faith, however, in the goodness and 
the stability of the American people, in the 
honor and judgment of our elected repre- 
sentatives, and I am certain we will move 
forward, a united nation, each of us dedi- 
cated to preserving it and the principles for 
which we stand in a climate of freedom in 
which all of us believe. 

In this spirit I shall continue to point out 
the dangers I see in some of the specific leg- 
islation now pending. I shall continue to 
do my best to preserve fiscal responsibility 
and the soundness of the dollar and will, as I 
have always done, apply to each piece of leg- 
islation the acid test of its constitutionality 
and whether or not it is within the frame- 
work of the amount of money the taxpayers 
can afford to spend. 

I do regret President Johnson's emotional 
appeal, asking for support of legislation in 
memory of our late President. We who 
believe in government of law, not men, en- 
dorse or oppose legislation on merit alone, 
and should not be asked to evaluate legisla- 
tion on taxation, civil rights, education, and 
other areas on any other basis. 

Also, I share the view expressed by some 
who sensed the inconsistency of President 
Johnson's avowal of belief in independence 
and integrity of the legislative branch just 
after having appealed as President, in the 
name of our late President, that we pass all 
pending administration legislation. 

NOW WE LOOK AHEAD 

The week has now ended and the events 
have been recorded in the book of history. 
Our duty demands that we look to the 
future. Our national purpose, our national 
character have been sorely tried, but in the 
magnificent response of the American people 
our country withstood the test. We will 
continue to have our differences of opinion 
on what means should be used to achieve 
the common good, but we have proved to the 
world and, more importantly, to ourselves 
that we are one people, a united people, able 
to band together in time of crisis and to 
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openly express our deepest feelings when any 
neighbor or any fellow human being needs 
comfort and strength. 

Looking toward the future our national 
purpose is unchanged—to protect and pre- 
serve this free Nation and in the words of 
the Constitution, “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 


John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


~ Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been spoken, so much has been 
written of the tragedy of November 22— 
the assassination of a young and beloved 
President. Most of what was said and 
written was eloquent and this was to be 
expected, for John F. Kennedy was a 
man who by his very nature evoked elo- 
quence. 

Much of what men expressed in this 
period of national grief should be pre- 
served. I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a copy of an editorial written by 
a friend of his Mr. Eugene Farrell that 
appeared in the Jersey Journal, pub- 
lished in Jersey City, N.J., on November 
23, 1963. These are warm and personal 
words, a remembrance of a great leader 
not alone for his greatness, but for his 
own warmth and friendliness, a friendli- 
ness that the people of one city like so 
many cities the world over will cherish 
for years to come. 

Joun F. KENNEDY 

You think all the things an editorial 
writer is supposed to think, the awful 
evil of political assassination, the terrible 
wantonness of it, the incomprehensible fate 
that lets a demented marksman obliterate 
a President, but you keep going back to 4 
picture of a young, vital American—Pres!- 
dent, yes, but a family man like the fellow 
down the block having fun with the chil- 
dren, weighed down with great affairs, yes, 
but not so much as to miss the point of a 
joke and have a good laugh, holder of the 
most august temporal title, yes, but a man 
you talk with as easily as you talk to the 
fellow beside you in the coffee bar. 

You keep thinking of when first you met 
him, before his nomination. It was in Wash- 
ington and he had just finished a landmark 
speech to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in which he closed forever the ques- 
tion of a Catholic in the White House; you 
intercept him as he gets out the door and 
tell him: “Senator, I'm from the place that 
is going to give you New Jersey, Hudson 
County,” his eyes light and he says: “Fine, 
Nell has been telling me about 
it * * * I'm certainly glad to meet you.” 
His handshake is strong, friendly, but he 
looks so boyish you wonder will the people 
choose him over Dick Nixon. Then he moves 
on through the crush, You have had the 
seconds he can spare. 

You see him that fall in Journal Square, 
a crowd has waited patiently in the Novem- 
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ber cold, the largest ever packed into the 
square, they say, finally he arrives, hatless 
as usual, you have a good view because 
Arthur Knaster lets you and the photogra- 
phers use the windows of his law office on 
the second floor of the Jersey Journal Build- 
ing. You are just above and behind the 
grandstand and you see him come up, 
through the crowd, onto the stand and be- 
fore the microphone. You remember how 
that wild hair stands up on the back of his 
head and think bitterly now: “This is how 
he must have looked to the murderer through 
that telescope sight” but that night who 
could think of him slain? The roar of that 
crowd as he told them how they would help 
him win. Then a farewell smile and he is 
away. This was the final rally of the 
long outdoor campaign * * the votes will 
be all in in little more than 48 hours. When 
he comes this way again he will be President 
of the United States. 

You remember the telegram just about a 
year later inviting you to luncheon at the 
White House with the President. He is host 
to editors from New Jersey. The guard 
checking you through, the walk up the drive 
to the front door, noticing some peeled white 
paint along the driveway wall. Then into 
the Blue Room to walt. A few minutes later 
the President arrives and joins his guests 
with their cocktails. His is tomato juice. 
Through luncheon he explains how “this 
job” keeps him too far from the people. In 
effect he asks “What do you hear?” The 
luncheon is lively with questions and answers 
* * * once he discusses the movie “Advise 
and Consent,” his tone implies he would 
not have cast Franchot Tone as the Presi- 
dent * * * you lean across to him and ask: 
“Mr. President, you could not get that role?” 
He laughs and snaps back: “I was too busy.” 
He talks about fallout shelters and world 
economics and Dick Hughes’ chances against 
Jim Mitchell. He autographs his menu be- 
cause Marty Gately's hero-worshipping teen- 
ager has asked you to bring back a souvenir 
for her * * leaving and shaking his hand, 
you say: “A year ago you were fighting hard 
to get this job. Now that you have it, what 
do you think?” * * * suddenly he looks much 
older, then half whispers: “The weapons, 
The weapons.” * * * and you know why he 
seems to have an invisible weight always 
upon him. 

And only a few months ago, at another 
editors“ meeting in Washington, a spring 
evening and cocktails and a reception at the 
White House * * * he has a light word for 
everyone in the long line * * * a handshake 
and a word of greeting passes about Hudson 
and John Kenny and Bill Flanagan * * * 
the line moves on * * without suspecting, 
you have seen him for the last time * * * 6 
months later all that vitality and youth will 
be exchanged for a madman’s bullet * * * 
and he will be a commander-in-chief slain 
for his country as truly as any man who 
ever died earning the Medal of Honor. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed ta 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ee or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
— — of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 

the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 30, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the annual dinner of the St. Andrew's 
Society in Baltimore. 

One of the high points of the evening 
was a talk by Mr. David Ogilvy, who 
represents his Scottish ancestry with clo- 
guence, Iam proud to count among my 
ancestors, children of the Scottish soil. 

In order that all those who hold a 
special place in their hearts for Scotland 
may enjoy Mr. Ogilvy’s remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that his talk entitled 
“The Greatest Man in the World” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Greatest MAN IN THE WORLD 
(By David Ogilvy) 

(David Ogilvy is chairman of Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather, the New York advertising 
agency. He is the author of “Confessions of 
an Advertising Man,” published October 21 
and now in its fourth printing.) 

Today Is the birthday of the greatest man 
in the world. Sir Winston Churchill is 89. 

At the risk of breaching the Official Secrets 
Act, I am going to tell you a story about him 
which has never been published. The inci- 
dent took place at the end of the Casablanca 
Conference. It was the last morning, after 
the official business was finished. Sir Win- 
ston sent for his security officer. The old 
man had just finished breakfast and was ly- 
ing in bed smoking a cigar, When the secu- 
rity officer entered the bedroom Churchill 
looked up at him and said, “Codrington, I 
Want to visit the bazaars.” 

Codrington said that he would have to con- 
sult the American G-2, who were responsible 
for the security of both delegations. The 
Americans promptly vetoed the expedition as 
too dangerous. This placed poor Codring- 
ton in a ticklish position, because he knew 
from bitter experience that Churchill did not 
Uke being thwarted. 

However, he was an ingenious fellow, so 
he said to the Prime Minister: “Sir, the 
Americans don't went you to go. German 
assassins have been parachuted around Casa- 
blanca, and there is no time for the military 
police to clear the streets where the bazaars 
are situated, The Americans think it would 
be most dangerous for you to go. Of course 
I have explained to them that you are in- 
different to all considerations of personal 
Ganger. So I suppose you may as well go. 
However, Sir, there is one thing I would like 
to point out. The bazaars are full of disease. 
If you were to catch one of these diseases, 
it wouldn't matter—you have the constitu- 
tion of an ox. But I must remind you that 
your friend President Roosevelt is extremely 
delicate. If he caught the disease from you, 
Well, the consequences might be tragic.” 
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Churchill winked, and said: “All right, 
Codrington, I won't visit the bazaars. How- 
ever, I would like you to know that I was not 
planning to visit the bazaars for the particu- 
lar purpose you seem to have in mind. And 
even if I had been, and had I had the mis- 
fortune to contract one of those loathsome 
diseases to which you are evidently refer- 
Ting, I can assure you that I would not have 
transmitted it to the President of the United 
States.” i 
The other day my American wlfe gave me 
a book called “The Scot in History” by the 
distinguished T le historian, Prof. Wallace 
Notestein. The first thing I did was to look 
up the index, and there I found—‘Scots, 
characteristics of... Under this heading the 
great American historian identified the fol- 
lowing Scottish characteristics: Barbarity, 
lawlessness, boorishness, tendency to vio- 
lence, craving for revenge, cruelty, incon- 
sistency, treachery, melancholy, and boast- 
fulness. 

For this sublime contribution to historical 
scholarship, Professor Notestein was re- 
warded with an honorary degree at Glasgow 
University, a fellowship at Baliiol, and the 
Eastman chair of history at Oxford. 

I'm afraid that his view of my fellow 
countrymen is not entirely unique. Six hun- 
dred years ago Petrarch referred to “the vile 
Scots.” He was an Italian. 

Hazlitt said: “Among ourselves, the Scotch, 
as a nation, are particularly disagreeable. 
They hate every appearance of comfort them- 
selves, and refuse it to others. Their cli- 
mate, their religion, and their habits are 
equally averse to pleasure. Their manners 
are either distinguished by a fawning syco- 
phance, that makes one sick, or by a morose, 
unbending callousness, that makes one 
shudder.” 

Charles Lamb said, "I have been trying all 


The tediousness of these people is 
certainly proyoking. I wonder if they ever 
tire one another.” 

Lord Byron called Scotland “a land of 
meanness, sophistry, and lust.” 

Gentlemen. Byron and Lamb and Hazlitt 
were Englishmen, poor wee devils. I am a 
Scotsman and I beg leave to disagree with 
them. I would like to speak in praise of 
Scotiand, my native country. 

Last time a member of my family tried 
this he got into terrible trouble. My Ogilvy 
kinsman was talking to Oliver Goldsmith— 
and that repulsive old bore Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Here's how it went, ac- 
cording to Boswell: 

“Mr. Ogilvy was unlucky enough to choose 
for the topic of his conversation the praises 
of his native country. He began with saying 
that there was very rich land around Edin- 
burgh. Goldsmith, who had studied physics 
there, contradicted this, with a sneering 
laugh. Disconcerted a little by this, Mr. 
Ogilvy then took a new ground, where, I sup- 
pose, he thought himself perfectly safe, for 
he observed that Scotiand had a great many 
noble wild prospects.” 

It was at this point that Dr. Johnson de- 
livered his famous snub to my unfortunate 
ancestor: “Norway, too, has noble wild pros- 
pects: and Lapland is remarkable for prodi- 
gious noble, wild prospects. But, sir, let me 
tell you, the noblest prospect which a Scotch- 
man ever sees, is the highroad that leads 


I kicked the bottom out of my cradle the 
first time I heard that story, and I expect 
you did too. But I couldn't resist telling it 
again, because it shows the danger we Ogil- 
vys run when we boast about Scotland, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once left Massi- 
chusetts and went over to Scotland to see 
Thomas Carlyle in Ecclefechan. The two 
great men went for a walk together through 
the Scottish countryside and when Emerson 
saw the poor soll, he turned to Carlyle and 
asked this question: “What do you ralse on 
land like this?" And Carlyle replied: “We 
raise men." 

I'm going to tell you about two men raised 
in Scotland who came to America. 

The first is Alan Pinkerton. Pinkerton was 
born in Glasgow and came to the United 
States when he was 23. Four years later he 
was appointed deputy sheriff of Cook County, 
II. In 1861 he uncovered a plot to as- 
sassinate Abraham Lincoln here in Balti- 
more, and thus saved his life. Lincoln was 
so grateful that he made this Scottish emi- 
grant the head of his secret service. 

Unfortunately, Pinkerton resigned after 
General McCallan was removed from com- 
mand of the Union forces, and his successor, 
Lafayette Baker, lacked Pinkerton's genius 
for counterespionage. I have always be- 
lieved that, if Lincoin had kept Pinkerton, 
he would have averted the tragedy which 
took place at Ford’s Theater on the night 
of April 14, 1865. I am intensely proud 
of the fact that this Scotsman, Alan Pink- 
erton, was the father of the American Secret 
Service, the FBI, OSS, and the CIA. 

The other Scottish emigrant I would like 
to praise is Philip Murray, who became presi- 
dent of the United Steel Workers and the 
C10. 

Phil Murray started working a Scottish 
coal mine at the age of 10. When he was 16, 
his father brought him to Pittsburgh, and 
together they worked in the Pennsylvania 
coalpits. Murray was a man of enormous 
talent and energy. He was also a very hum- 
ble man, inspired by a strong spiritual faith. 

He was loved and respected not only by 
workers, but by industrialists as well. When 
he died, Benjamin Fairless, the president of 
United States Steel, said that America had 
lost a great citizen, and a Christian gentle- 
man, 

The night before Murray died, he went to 
a banquet in San Francisco, and his very 
last words were, “I want to tell you how glad 
Iam as a Scotsman to be able to come here 
and enjoy a free plate of roast beef.” 

Philip Murray was one of the great states- 
men of the labor movement. In his own 
way, he contributed as much to the stcel 
industry as that other Scotsman, Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Murray was that rare thing—a Scottish 

. Like a white blackbird. 


reached them at all. They remain Roman 
Catholic to this day. 

When I was a boy there was a Jesuit school- 
master in a small village in the highlands, 
I don't think he ever had more than eight 
or nine boys in that little one-room school- 
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the Holy of Holies, he found the secret Mo- 
hammedan shrine under the control of a 
kilted Scottish sergeant. He had deserted 
from the Black Watch when that regiment 
was stationed in Cairo. 

Imagine one of the “Ladies of Hell” earn- 
ing his living as the verger-in-chief at the 
holy shrine of Mecca. 

And that other Scottish adventurer, James 
Keith. He fought for the Jacobites in the 
Forty-Five, and they were defeated by the 
English. So Keith had to run for it. He 
emigrated to Prussia, and entered the service 
of Frederick the Great. In no time at all 
he became a field marshal in the Prussian 
army and defended Prague against the Turks. 

One morning during the siege it became 
necessary to negotiate a truce with the 
Turkish enemy, so that both sides could go 
out and bury their dead. The great Scot- 
tish soldier rode out from the walls under a 


Turkish general. The two horsemen, the 
two enemies, the Prussian field marshal and 
the Turk, finally came within hailing dis- 
tance, and the Turk said to the Prussian, 
“Hello, Jaimie, how long is it since you heard 
from Inverurie?” 

That was only one of the Keiths. At the 
same period other members of the clan were 
adventuring in other countries. William 
Keith came to America and got to be Gover- 
nor of Pennsylyania, Another Keith became 
chief adviser to the czar of Russia. 

I find myself in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion. I may not be adviser to the czar of 
Russia, but I am adviser to Sears, Roebuck, 
and a good many other American corpora- 
the lovely alien corn. One 
advertise is Britain, and an- 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays I 

advertisements for American maga- 

inviting American tourists to visit 
tain. 

On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
I write advertisements for British maga- 
zines, inviting my fellow countrymen to vis- 
it the United States. Every advertisement I 
write for the U.S. Travel Service is a bread- 
and-butter letter from a grateful immigrant. 

I would like to read you a few passages 
from one of my advertisements. 

“In Washington you can see Congress and 
the Supreme Court in session—free. You 
ean actually go into the White House—and 
it won't cost you a penny. 

“You can photograph your first bear, ante- 
lope, Big Horn sheep, coyote, buffalo. You 
can picnic in the shade of giant sequolas 
which were living in the time of Christ. 
You will see wild gentians and azaleas, wild 
forget-me-nots and larkspur, wild lupins 
and aquilegia, mountain laurel, and lobelia 
cardinalis. 


“American birds are equally exotic—rose- 
ate spoonbills, wild turkeys, hummingbirds, 
indigo buntings, scarlet tanagers, Baltimore 
orioles, snowy egrets, golden eagles, and os- 
preys galore. 

“There are more than a thousand sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States. 
Americans now spend more money on tickets 
to symphony concerts than tickets for base- 
ball You will hear enchanting 
American folksongs, many of Scottish 
origin— The Blue-Tail Fiy,’ The Arkansas 
Traveler,’ ‘Sweet Betsy From Pike,’ ‘Shenan- 
doah,’ and “Turkey in the Straw.’” 

“Turkey in the Straw” brings me back to 
Churchill. When he came to Washington in 
1942, Mr. Roosevelt had the Marine Band 
to play for him on the White House lawn. 
Sir Winston stuck his head out of the win- 
dow and shouted at the conductor, “Play 
Turkey in the Straw.” It is his favorite 
American tune. 
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And that reminds me, in closing, of an- 
other incident in the musical history of 
Washington. The year is 1862. The place, 
Constitution Hall. Abraham Lincoln is in 
the audience. They sre singing Julia Ward 
Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic,” for 
the very first time: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free.“ 


They finished singing, and there was 
silence. Then Lincoln jumped to his feet 
and shouted, Let's sing it again.” Last 
Sunday, in Westminster Abbey, we sang it 

in memory of John Kennedy, who 
died to make men free. 


Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
at Annual Fall Conference Luncheon, 
United Neighborhood Houses 
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HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent of 
the House, I include the following re- 
marks made by the Honorable Robert 
F. Wagner, mayor of the city of New 
York on Monday, November 18, 1963, at 
the annual fall conference luncheon of 
the United Neighborhood Houses held at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City: 

REMARKS BY MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 


This is a fine gathering. It is one at which 
I feel at home. I have been working with 
most, if not all, of you on one project or 
another ever since I became a public official 
in this city. The projects on which we have 
been working together have been directed at 
some of our city’s most fundamental prob- 
lems—the human problems—the problems 
of those people who are almost hopelessly 
lost in the forest-world of the city, and 
others too young, too sick or too old to care 
for themselves and still others who are the 
outcasts and the misfits of our urban society. 
Most of these are the underprivileged and 
disadvantaged of our city—the victims of 
forces beyond their control and under- 
standing. 

We of the city government and you of the 
settlement houses and of the other social 
agencies represented here today are engaged 
in closely related attack upon the problems 
presented by these fellow citizens. Indeed, 
all of us are, in this sense, members of the 
same disarmed forces, but belonging to dif- 
ferent services, Occasionally I have trouble 
telling where the forces of government end 


and where those of the voluntary agencies 
begin. We get all mixed up together some- 
times. There is nothing particularly wrong 


which ought really to be clarified—in terms 
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of responsibility and authority. But that 
is a project and a problem for the future. 

Our present problem is not who among us 
does what and who has the responsibility, 
but rather what shall we do together, mobil- 
izing all our energy and resources, to make 
headway against our problems. What can 
we do—what can any of us and what can all 
of us do together to accomplish what is not 
being accomplished, and to make progress 
where far from enough is being made. 

This gathering is sponsored by the United 
Neighborhood Houses which represents a 
part of the voluntary agency fieid which has 
a very special meaning for the people of our 
city. The settlement houses have been in 
the vanguard of social reform and progress 
in this city from the earliest days of social 
effort. At this point, I want to pay my spe- 
cial and personal, as well as official tribute to 
both the lay leadership and the professional 
workers of the settlement houses of this 
city. 


In order that by praising some, I may 


praise all, let me single out, for the profes- 
sionals, that lovely lady, that paragon of 
feminine charm and unyielding determina- 
tion: Helen Harris. 

She continues to be what she long has 
been—a powerful, articulate, and always per- 
suasive voice for good government and, above 
all, for the welfare and well-being of the 
underprivileged and unrepresented. In the 
name of the causes which she and the United 
Neighborhood Houses support, she bewitches 
her friends and bedevils the enemies of those 
causes. In all this, Helen Harris Is, as I said, 
typical of the ladies who are part of the 
leadership of the settlement house movement 
and who have been so prominent in it from 
its earliest days, beginning in this city with 
Lillian Wald and Mary K, Simkhovitch. 

The lay leadership of the settlement house 
movement is typified by my good friend and 
former associate in the city government, 
Clarence Davies, president of United Neigh- 
borhood Houses—a dedicated, principled man 
of high social purposes; Clarence Dayies and 
the hundreds of other lay members of the 
boards of the settlement houses and of the 
voluntary social agencies of this city, are the 
bedrock of the voluntary agencies of New 
York City and of the Nation. 

Having paid my tribute to those who make 
the settlement house movement possible, let 
me turn now to the subject matter of your 
conference—the meat and meaning of this 
occasion. ~ 

You in the settlement houses are concern- 
ing yourselves with the problem and ques- 
tion of civil rights. This is appropriate be- 
cause one of the main problems concerning 
us all today results from a withholding of 
essential rights of equal opportunity and 
participation from some of our people on the 
basis of race and color, We are dealing with 
the deprived bodies and the disadvantaged 
minds of some of these people who became 
the objects of social concern and assistance 
when they were no longer able to keep up 
with the rest of society and had to call, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for help—for themselves 
or for their children. 

The settlement houses are working, for the 
most part, in those sections of the city where 
the disadvantaged Hve—where the newcom- 
ers live—and those left behind in the social 
advance of their fellow citizens. Many but 
not most, of these objects of our social con- 
cern belong to the minority groups. It is 
important to take passing note, in this con- 
néction, that the majority of the recipients 
of city welfare assistance, for instance, are 
neither Negroes nor Puerto Ricans. I cite 
this statistical fact merely to dissipate a cur- 
rent myth, and not to detract from the fact 
that we are and must be deeply concerned 
with the problems and conditions of housing 
and working and schooling and living of our 
fellow New Yorkers who are Negroes and 
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Puerto Ricans. They constitute a dispropor- 
tlonate number of our poor, and also of our 
problem population—the unemployed, the 
unemployables, the school dropouts, the so- 
cially maladjusted, the illegitimate children, 
the juvenile delinquents. 

I emphasize the plight and the problems 
of the young. The young are our special con- 
cern. not only because of juvenile delin- 
quency, but even more because they repre- 
sent both the hope and the challenge of the 
immediate future. And unless we do make 
progress, they represent a threat as far as the 
tuture is concerned. 

But most of you know all these facts and 
appreciate further that in addition to deal- 
ing with the problems of these individuals as 
individuals, we must also deal with the un- 
derlying social problems—chief among which 
today is the problem of discrimination and 
disadvantage—the problem of equal civil 
rights, equal opportunity, and equal partici- 
pation. 

In this field, New York City has always 
been in the van and forefront of progress. 

We had the first city commission on human 
righte—a government body charged pri- 
marily with promoting those rights and with 
discouraging the violation of them. 

We had the first fair housing law, apply- 
Ing to all but one and two family houses in 
our city. 

We had the first open school enrollment 
plan, and the first busing of minority chil- 
dren out of their own neighborhoods to the 
better schools, 

We had the first and most effective pro- 
gram of integration in public housing. 
‘We had the first program of integration 
in middle-income housing. 

We had the first government-sponsored 
and supported body to discourage individual 
cases of exploitation and discrimination on 
the job—the committee on exploitation in 
our city labor department. 

We had the first government-sponsored 
and government-supported committee on ad- 
vancement, to encourage the selection of Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans for promotion to 
positions of responsibility in private business 
and the professions. 

We had the first city law prohibiting dis- 
ctimination in employment, or in the per- 
formance of any work contract with the city. 


We had and still have a pioneer open em- 
ployment policy in the city government as a 
result of which—and this is a startling fig- 
ure—10 percent of the total Negro labor 
force of New York City is employed by the 
city government, 

The city commission on human rights is 
making an ethnic survey of city government 
employees, This is a sight survey not based 
on enumeration or interrogation. The re- 
sults of this survey have not yet been sub- 
mitted to me, but I am sure it will reflect, 
as a whole, the results of the overall policy I 
have just referred to. I know that in one 
of our departments—almost the largest single 
employer of personnel—the department of 
hospitals, 56 percent of the employees are 
Negroes. 

I have not attempted a complete listing of 
all the measures we have already taken to 
reflect our overall policy of forward move- 
ment and leadership in the field of equal 
tights. My purpose is not to boast or claim 
credit for what we have done. It is rather 
to describe the posture we are in while we 
advocate for the city government and for all 
groups, elements and factors in our city 
more forward movement, and faster, in this 
most essential of all fields of social action. 

We now have, I believe, more intercommu- 
nication among and with all the groups mak- 
ing up our city’s population than in any 
other city I know. There are those in the 
highest places in our city who can and do 
Speak for our minority groups and the 
disadvantaged elements among them. I can 
tell you that the mayor of this city listens 


— 
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intently to those voices and to others of un- 
official rank and position, 

And we constantly seek and must seek to 
expand our channels and levels of commu- 
nication with the minority groups—to the 
end that they shall feel in New York City 
that they are represented and are heard in 
the councils of government, even though all 
their demands may not and cannot be en- 
tirely met. 

I want to emphasize that Iam not satisfied 
with the state of things in our city, as far 
as equal rights for members of our minor- 
ity groups are concerned. They do not have 
equal rights, if by equal rights we mean 
equal access to privilege and outlook for per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

Their lives, in almost every aspect, whether 
it be housing or schooling or employment, 
are substantially more restricted in scope 
and opportunity—and this, in the city of 
New York. 

The young start off with the stigma of 
their color—as far as most of the white world 
is concerned—and they immediately acquire 
a vast range of disadvantages which grow 
greater as they grow older. Some of them 
achieve the almost-miracle of success in the 
competitive world; some manage to get by; 
may fail and fall by the wayside. 

The question posed at this luncheon today 
is, What is the next step in civil rights? The 
answer to this is simple and yet immeasur- 
ably complicated. The next step is many 
steps, and a faster pace in those steps which 
are already being taken. 

In answer to the current Negro slogan of 
“All—here—and now” we can only reply that 
this is a slogan and not a program. But we 
must have a program and must press ahead 
with all possible, deliberate speed with that 
program. And that program must bring 
progress here and now. 

Surely one of the main areas of progress 
is in regard to employment—jobs—the 
progressive breaking down of the walls of 
discrimination and prejudice; and expanded 
facilities for training the unskilled, the un- 
lettered and unlearned. 

When we say that there must be equal job 
opportunities without discrimination, it 
means that we need to equalize opportunities 
that in the past have not been equal. Hence 
we must step up and expand employment 
policies that will include recruiting and 
training the personnel to compete on an 
equal basis for the jobs In question. Let 
others argue about words. This is what I, 
for one, mean. 

As far as the New York city government 
is concerned, I can tell you that we are 
going to move ahead at an even greater pace 
on the entire width and length of the front 
defined by the words I have just spoken. 

We must press hard against those who are 
animated by prejudice; we must work hard 
at the side of those who seek to make progress 
against prejudice and discrimination. 

We will expand our programs of training, 
seeking Federal and State assistance to the 
maximum extent available, but recognizing 
that we must move forward on this front, 
whatever the limitations on available 
resources. 

We are now exploring the possibilities of 
establishing, in connection with some of our 
guidance, counseling and training programs, 
some ms of sheltered work for those 
who need such training. We hope to go 
ahead with such an undertaking whether or 
not the Federal or State Governments pro- 
vide adequate financial support for such a 
program. 

We are going to move ahead on all other 
fronts, too—particularly in housing and in 
schooling, and in in all possible 
measures to relieve both the conditions and 
the manifestations of poverty and disadvan- 


tage. 

There can be no greater challenge than 
this one—to you assembled here, and to us 
in city government. 
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You have a full share of the responsibility, 
This front represents, in fact, one of your 
greatest responsibilities today. We cannot 
make progress or maintain headway in our 
attacks against the social phenomena with 
which your individual social agencies and 
settlement houses are concerned, without 
making real progress on the broad civil rights 
front. 

I recall the meeting we had on the steps 
of city hall with some of the young people 
who belong to the clubs of some of the settle- 
ment houses represented here today. The 
theme of that meeting was jobs for the 
young. 

Well, the need is for that, but for much 
more than that, and for programs along with 
slogans. 

We need to see the whole picture and to 
move forward within it—to the specific goals 
of equal justice, equal opportunity for ful- 
fillment, and equal participation, at all levels, 
for all people. 


This, too, is a slogan—but it is a broad one 
which includes all our aims. Let this slogan 
be written on our banners, and under those 
banners, let us march forward, to work, to 
act, and to serve this noble and essential 
cause. 


Senator Mundt’s Statement on Medicare 


EXTEN! SION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
hearings last month on the proposed 
medical care for the aged through social 
security, I called to the attention of that 
committee the obstacles and barriers 
which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has placed in the 
path of the State of South Dakota in its 
efforts to implement Public Law 86-778, 
the Kerr-Mills Act for the people of that 
State. Because I think my statement 
will contribute to the solution of this 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

My primary purpose in testifying today is 
to call to the attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee barriers and obstacles 
which have placed in the path of implement- 
ing the Kerr-Mills Public Law 86- 
778, in my State of South Dakota and in 
other areas as well. I think your contem- 
plation of this situation is vital because of 
the testimony that will likely be presented 
during these hearings that Kerr-Mills has 
not met the problem of providing medical 
assistance to the older citizens of this coun- 
try who have need for such assistance. I 
am convinced that when full implementa- 
tion of Kerr-Mills is completed and each of 
the several States has had the experience 


vigorous assistance of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
agency is charged with the execution of the 
act, then and only then can the final deter- 
mination of success or failure be applied. 
Any such judgment before that time, is 
highly premature. 

South Dakota's legislature began studying 
the possibility of implementing the Federal 
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law in its 1961 session only a few months 
after the enactment of the Federal act. The 
legislature initiated a study through its Leg- 
islative Research Council to determine the 
need and scope for the program in the State. 
This cautious approach approved particu- 
larly valid because of experiences in other 
predominantly rural States which initiated 
extensive programs only to face difficulty 
later in working out scope and financial sup- 
t. 

Pop was pleased to cooperate with the South 
Dakota Legislature in 1963 when they decided 
to adopt their rather unique approach in 
solving the problem of providing medical 
assistance to our elder citizens. The im- 
plementing legislation provided for a pilot“ 
program to determine within a short time, 
the number of needy. persons, the extent of 
their need, and a more accurate determina- 
tion of the cost of the full program. The 
State department of public welfare was em- 
powered to enter into a contract for the 
purchase of prepaid health coverage for eli- 
gible individuals. The law includes a pro- 
vision that their insurance carrier must op- 
erate without profit or loss. The prepay- 
ment aspect of the plan and the “pilot” 
program will curtail high administrative 
costs of this medical assistance plan. The 
State legislature acted on the belief that it 
is conforming with the Kerr-Mills Act, Pub- 
lic Law 87-778 as amended by section 122 
of Public Law 87-543. 

The high regard I have for the Kerr-Mills 
approach in solving the problem brings me 
to the recent report of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly to the Senate Special 
Committee on . Frankly, gentlemen, 
I am disturbed at what I consider the er- 
roneous conclusions drawn by the majority 
in that report. For just a few minutes, I 
should like to dwell on several points in 
that report. 

The Senate special committee report ac- 
knowledges and admits that the Department 
of HEW should attempt to help the suc- 
cessful implementation of Kerr- Mills 
gram at the State level. In fact, on page 17, 
section 3, it is stated, “The Department 
clearly has responsibility to assist the States 
in implementing the enabling legislation.” 
It goes on to state, “All evidence available 
indicates that the Department has accepted 
and fulfilled that responsibility to the extent 
possible.” 

Gentlemen, it is my contention that this 
last statement is inaccurate. It is my inten- 
tion to point out that while the Congress 
clearly obligated the Department of HEW 
in this public law, to provide 
constructive assistance to the States, the 
exact opposite was attempted in many in- 
stances by various members of Department 
staff. 


The Senate committee report accuses the 
States of “distortion of congressional intent” 
in some of the medical aid for the aged pro- 
grams which have been implemented. I 
say the Department is guilty of failing to 
carry out congressional intent by a program 
of deliberate sabotage of an act passed by 
this Congress and signed by the President. 
First, instead of disseminating helpful and 
constructive information to the public about 
this law, staff members of the Department 
have, on many occasions, made public state- 
ments and written articles in which the 
Kerr-Mills law was maligned, ridiculed, and 
described in half-truths and false generali- 
ties. 

For instance, Donald Kent, Ph. D., of the 
Department staff made the following state- 
ments in a meeting in Springfield, Oi., on 
April 7, 1962: “Kerr-Mills is Just the same 
old relief „„ . Rellef is too ex- 
pensive. * * * I believe we are facing the 
same tired old proposition that some people 
are more important than others and that 
we shouldn't worry too much about the less 
important ones.” 
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On April 17, 1962, Mr. Ivan Nestingen, 
Under Secretary of the Department, told the 
Nashville, Tenn., Sertoma Club that the 
Kerr-Mills program was not working; it could 
not do the job, but could only supplement 
the King bill. He said “90 percent of the 
funds being spent are being spent in the 
three States with smallest population.“ 

In Madison, Wis., on March 31, 1962, Mr. 
Wilbur Cohen stated at a meeting of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Health Insurance 
for the Aged Through Social Security “There 
is a great deal more to fear from the Kerr- 
Mills bill because by definition it is socialized 
medicine with a vengeance,” 

Mr. Phillip H. DesMarais, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of HEW addressed a group in 
Hartford, Conn., on March 26, 1962, and 
passed out literature which stated, “Kerr- 
Mills does not adequately take care of the 
near needy or even many of the very needy. 

“Means-test medicine in many cases does 
not let you choose your own hospital and 
doctor. 

“Means-test medicine can mean danger to 
health and safety.” 

Mr. DesMarais also spoke to at least one 
other group on the same subject. That was 
in Chapel Hill, N.C., on April 13, 1962. 

On March 19, in Houston, Tex., Mr. 
Nicholas Zumas, Assistant Under Secretary, 
held a similar meeting. 

In my own State, in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
u workshop conference was held on April 6, 
1962, at which Mr. Dean Coston, Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary, was the 
featured speaker. The important feature of 
this meeting, which drew only about 30 peo- 
ple, was that it was open only to persons who 
opposed Kerr-Milis and supported King- 
Anderson. Although Mr. Coston was appear- 
ing at taxpayers’ expense, the chairman of 
the conference stated in a letter dated April 
2, 1962, that no organization could send a 
representative unless the organization sup- 
ported King-Anderson. 

And on April 25, 1963, Mr. Ivan Nestingen 
spent approximately 6 or 8 minutes of a 20- 
to 25-minute talk before the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Rotary Club deriding Kerr-Mills, using 
such phrases as “administrative monstros- 
ity,” “optical illusions,” and “not a program 
which a great Nation like ours can be proud 


of” 


Gentlemen, in these stated instances, we 
have public servants, paid with public funds, 
traveling at public expense, going about the 
country trying to destroy public confidence 
in a law enacted by this committee and the 
Congress. Not only do I question the legality 
of such use of Government funds, but I be- 
lieve they have deliberately distorted the in- 
tent of this committee and this Congress. 


3 occurred in my neighboring State 
of Iowa. 

Towa has had enabling legislation for medi- 
cal aid for the aged since 1961, but at the 
time the bill passed, no funds were appro- 
priated. In 1963, a new bill was introduced 
in the legislature providing that those eligi- 
ble for old-age assistance benefits would not 
be eligible for medical aid for the aged. Be- 
fore this bill could be acted upon, HEW wired 
the Governor's office saying the provision to 
exclude old-age assistance recipients “is not 
acceptable.” 

Gentlemen, I call your attention again to 
the section of the Senate special committee 
report which accuses the States of distor- 
tion of congressional intent” by transferring 
old-age assistance recipients to medical aid 
for the aged. How can the majority report 
of the Senate committee condemn this prac- 
tice and HEW at the same time uphold it by 
refusing to accept a medical aid for the aged 
program which seeks to prevent the action? 
In fact, HEW in a later telegram to the Iowa 
legislature again stated that approval could 


ards established by State law. 
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not be given to a program which denied 
assistance to persons because they had re- 
ceived old-age assistance benefits. 

The story of HEW’s contradictory state- 
ments to Iowa is a long one and many other 
examples such as the ones just mentioned 
can be documented for this committee If it 
wishes. Suffice it to say that HEW has not 
carried out its responsibility of assisting in 
the implementation of Kerr-Mills in Iowa. 

This brings me to a similar set of circum- 
stances in my own State. 

The story of HEW. delay in South Dakota's 
case is most distressing. The plan sub- 
mitted by the South Dakota Department of 
Public Welfare provided that the State would 
purchase insurance contracts for persons over 
age 65 who were eligible under the stand- 
The purpose 
of the insurance approach is to provide for 
eligible recipients a program most similar 
to what persons with greater income would 
secure for themselves. Public Law 86-778 
provides for the insurance mechanism but it 
becomes obvious that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been 
Most reluctant to see it used. 

Chronologically, the South Dakota story 
goes like this: 

During both the 1961 and the 1963 legis- 
lative sessions, Mr. Alfred Poe, Kansas City 
Regional Office, HEW, met with State welfare 
department officials, legislators, and repre- 
sentatives of the vendors of health services, 
He was appraised of every draft of the bill, 
its amendments, and its final wording. On 
February 11, he sat in on a joint meeting of 
the State senate and house committees on 
health and welfare, the welfare commission, 
and the Governor, and made statements to 
the effect that major changes would have to 
be made in the program before Federal ap- 
proval would be forthcoming.” Under ques- 
tioning by Governor Gubbrud, he admitted 
that there was actually nothing in the South 
Dakota law that would cause it to be turned 
down but there were questionable areas that 
would require elaboration. 8 

The bill was signed into law March 11. 
1963, and a plan submitted by the State wel- 
fare department to the regional HEW office 
on June 10. According to a statement made 
by the State director of public welfare at 
a welfare commission meeting in Yankton, 
S. Dak., on August 29, the plan was mailed 
on June 
On June 28, a representative of the 
South Dakota State Medical Association was 
told at a meeting of HEW personnel that the 
plan had not as yet been seen in Washington. 

In August, a letter was transmitted from 
the Washington office of HEW to Kansas City, 
indicating that the questions posed by Mr. 
Poe in his letter of transmittal of the plan 
to Washington should be answered before 
the plan was approved. The questions put 
to the South Dakota department were basic- 
ally the same points already discussed on the 
previous occasion, After the questions were 
answered by the state department of public 
welfare in early September, no further word 
of plan approval or disapproval was evi- 
denced by HEW. 

On October 18, a representative of the 
South Dakota State Medical Association, and 
the State director of public welfare met with 
HEW officials in Washington at which time 
they were told that one more statement 
was needed from the South Dakota attor- 
ney general before approval could be given. 
This information was secured and relayed 
to proper personne] in the Bureau of Family 
Affairs, HEW, on October 24, at which time 
the medical association representative was 
told that the plan would go to the Com- 
missioner for decision without delay. It 
seemed that this timetable would be fol- 
lowed when information was given to Con- 


* Associated Press dispatch, Feb. 12, 1963. 
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gressman Ben Rerren, on October 25 that 
the plan would receive a decision “this 
week.” On November 6, Mr. REIFEL’s office 
was told that the material was in the hands 
of general counsel and would go to the Com- 
missioner soon for a decision. To date, no 
decision has been made. 

To the elderly in South Dakota who may 
have need of such a program, the Depart- 
ment of HEW has withheld care for a period 
of 6 months which, in fact, will mean a 
longer delay because of the time involved in 
Setting up the mechanics of the program 
after approval. 

Can any other conclusion be reached than 
that the Department has been deliberately 
delaying approval because the program 
might well prove a workable design for the 
Test of the Nation to emulate thereby weak- 
ening the argument for H.R. 3920? 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


I would also like to refer to a portion of 
the report of the subcommittee that charges 
excessive administrative costs in the opera- 
tion of some of the Kerr-Mills programs. 

The point may be well taken that Gov- 
ernment administrative costs are high. This 
Goes not exclude Federal Government ad- 
ministrative costs as contemplated in the 
Soclal security approach. This is precisely 
the reason that the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture wanted the claims paying function, the 
Statistical function, and laison with the 
vendors of care maintained by nongovern- 
Mental agencies trained and equipped to do 
such administration. The State welfare de- 
Ppartment’s contract with Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield obtains the services of two or- 
ganizations which have combined adminis- 
trative costs in acting as fiscal agents for 
South Dakota's old-age assistance program 
Of less than 3 percent. 

It is my understanding that Kansas Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield offered to administer 
that State’s OAA and MAA programs at one- 
half of 1 percent. This is a striking illus- 
tration of the need to give the South Dakota 
plan an opportunity to prove itself. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been said before this committee and 
in countless other places that Kerr-Mills is 
not a perfect program for providing the 
Nation’s elderly with health care. I have 
attempted to show why. It is the victim 
of a planned program of interference on 
the part of the Department of HEW, King- 
Anderson supporters in the Congress, and 
Welfare workers and officials at the State and 
county level. These people, many in places 
of immense power, have used every means 
at their disposal to discredit Kerr-Mills in 
the eyes of the public, to confuse State leg- 
islatures in their attempts to enact proper 
Programs, and to demean potential recipients 
of MAA benefits with meaningless redtape 
used under the guise of the means test. How 
could any program work perfectly with this 
Kind of hamstringing at every turn? 

Given a reasonable chance Kerr-Mills can 
and will develop into a mechanism which 
will answer the health care problem for every 
needy aged person in this country. But time 
must be allowed. Since the act was passed 
in 1960, only 3 years ago, 28 States and 3 
other jurisdictions have implemented the act 
and have it in operation. Ten other States 
have enacted laws which will become effec- 
tive shortly or which are awaiting approval 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Of the 12 States which have not 
passed cooperating legislation, 5 will meet 
in regular sessional early next year with 
the opportunity of acting. In the State of 
Texas, the electorate voted on the 9th of 
this month to remove constitutional bar- 
riers so the legislature can act in its next 
session to implement Kerr-Mills in that State. 


* Associated Press story dated Oct, 29, 1963. 
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As a matter of record, only 3 of the 50 
States have done nothing at all. This is 
a highly enviable record when it is realized 
that since 1960 Congress has always had 
legislation pending which would establish 
the social security oriented program and the 
possibility has thus existed that any State 
medical assistance program with its com- 
mitted State funds might quickly be super- 
seded. 

I urge the committee to consider this 
problem carefully before enacting a compul- 
sory program of compulsory health insurance 
attached to the social security program, 
“Medicare” is a gross misnomer for this ap- 
proach because it provides no medical care at 
all. It is simply a very inadequate and par- 
tial program of hospital insurance and cer- 
tain other limited services and does not give 
the aged or the needy the kind of care that 
they require. The Kerr-Mills Act, on the 
other hand, recognizes that after retirement 
one may have a variety of ailments and so 
it provides for doctors and surgeons and 
hospitalization and nursing and drugs and 
dental benefits. 

The reason Kerr-Mills can give a more 
adequate protection against a compulsory 
universal program is simple, This Medicare 
program, being compulsory, requires ‘that 
it be avallable to everybody so it is avall- 
able to the wealthy as well as to who don’t 
need it at all instead of limiting to those 
people who require assistance at the time of 
an ailment in old age. 

Another reason the compulsory medicare 
concept is wrong is that it does nothing 
whatsoever to protect the young family dur- 
ing its working years. It requires them to 
pay a tax sometimes as long as 45 years on 
the gamble that maybe after age 65 they 
will need some health benefits and on the 
improbable hope that nothing will happen 
to the family until that time. 

In addition, past history assures us that 
social security taxes will continue to rise 
sharply. No one can foretell with any de- 
gree of accuracy the upper limits of that in- 


crease. 

Originally, the social security tax was set 
at 1 percent each on the employer and the 
employee on the first $3,000 of annual wages. 
Now it is 35 percent each on income up to 
$4,800. The tax on the self-employed has 
risen during the same period from 2% per- 
cent of the first $3,600 of income to 5.4 per- 
cent on the first $4,800. For many taxpayers, 
the social security tax already takes a bigger 
bite out of income than the Federal income 
tax. Even without the enactment of medi- 
care, the tax rate must be increased to pro- 
vide for an actuarially sound trust account. 
By 1968, the employee- employer total tax will 
be 9.25 percent. Estimates based on actual 
claim experience of insurance companies in- 
dicate that within 6 years the estimated cost 
of the program will require a joint tax on a 
$5,000 income of 11 percent. This estimate 
is based on present benefits provided by the 
pending tion. Once enacted there is 
little question that pressures would be en- 
gendered to expand the scope of the pro- 
gram, increase the benefits, provide for 
longer period of time, and to lower the age 
limit, All this would of course substantially 
increase the wage tax and the employers 
tax for all American workers. 

There is another feature of the compul- 
sory wage tax and the corresponding tax 
upon employers for the limited health serv- 
ices by the King-Anderson bill 
which I strongly dislike. That is the fact 
that this would be a system of regressive 
taxation for health purposes entirely 
violating the concepts of progressive taxa- 
tion which have so long served us so well in 
the field of income taxes. In short, the 
health tax would entirely ignore and violate 
the ability to pay concept of taxation. It 
would in fact tax the very poor and the 
very rich at precisely the same tax rates on 
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that first important segment of their annual 
income which seryes as the tax base. For 
some Americans, for example, their entire in- 
come would be subject to this new tax grab 
while for the wealthy and the well-to-do by 
far the larger percentage of their income 
would be exempt from any health-tax assess- 
ments or payments. In many ways this pro- 
posed Federal health tax is far more unjust 
to those with marginal Incomes than would 
be a Federal sales tax which some are now 
proposing in lieu of Federal income taxes. 

Another important consideration which 
seems to me to argue against the compulsory 
social security approach is that in establish- 
ing such a program we are taking an irre- 
versible step. I say irreversible because we 
will be requiring people to pay taxes to a 
program from which they cannot benefit un- 
til age 65 so, once started, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to discontinue. To take 
such a step at this stage strikes me as very 
unwise. We are venturing into an entirely 
new area so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. We cannot predict with accuracy at 
this point what problems and difficulties wiil 
be encountered. This being the case it seems 
to me that any program established should 
be highly flexible so that it can be easily 
modified to meet unexpected problems which 
are bound to arise, From this standpoint the 
pending proposal would be most unsatis- 
factory. 

I urge the committee to ponder well this 
extremely important and far-reaching and 
irreversible decision and I strongly urge suf- 
ficient time for the Kerr-Mills Act to be 
tested in the laboratory of life so that its 
true worth can be examined and evaluated. 
Until that is done, I strongly urge this com- 
mittee and the Congress not to take the irre- 
versible step of meeting the King-Anderson 
bill. 


National Bellamy Award Address by 
James Poole of the Will Rogers High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following address by James 
Poole, of Tulsa, Okla., on occasion of the 
22d National Bellamy Award at Central 
High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Natrona, BELLAMY Awarp—CrnTral HIGH, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. OCTOBER 11, 1963 
(Address by James Poole, Will Rogers High 

School, Tulsa, Okla.) 

The “Oil Capital of the World,” Tulsa, 
Okla., brings special greetings to Chat- 
tanooga’s Central High School on this out- 
standing occasion. 

I am proud to be a representative at this 
1963 award presentation for it symbolizes the 
Americanism that must be perpetuated by 
our generation, 

Today we pay tribute to this fine school as 
an example of our American ideal of edu- 
cation. Our way of learning is 
by any nation in the world. We have a sys- 
tem that develops basic skills, sound judg- 
ments, and expands our spiritual and intel- 
lectual, and developmental areas of living. 

My high school, Will Rogers, was named 
for the famed Oklahoma cowboy, The 
beauty of Will High School is more 
than brick deep. We are well aware that 
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our school possesses a living spirit that In- 
spires the student body in all endeavors. 
That spirit is the student himself. And yet, 
this spirit is inspired by the memory of our 
namesake, Will Rogers. 

To help students attain their goals we have 
an excellent faculty. Our principal, Dr. Ray- 
mond W. Knight, was chosen Principal of 
the Year in 1961-62 by the National Asso- 
ciation of High School Principals, and this 
year is president of the Oklahoma Education 
Association. 

Last year Will Rogers was honored by the 
Ladies Home Journal as one of the top 25 
high schools in the United States. 

This year will mark the 25th anniversary 
of our school. For the past quarter of a 
century it has brought these American Ideals 
to 15,000 graduates. Recognizing its efforts 
for patriotism, the 16th annual Bellamy 
Award was presented to my school in 1957. 
Since then we have continued to teach 
Americanism as we have concentrated on 
the student as an individual. We have en- 
deavored to prepare him for a worthwhile 
place in our democratic society. 

We trust that you will accept the Bellamy 
Award and cherish it as we have. You are 
truly among the outstanding and we extend 
our congratulations to you, the newest mem- 
ber of the Bellamy Award family. 

To Bryant Millsaps, for the school library, 
I should like to present a copy of the Rogers 
1963 Lariat which, for the third consecutive 
time, has won an all-America rating in 
nationwide competition. 


Death of Robert Edwards, Editor, Beloit 
Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently Robert Edwards, editor of the 
Beloit Daily News, died. He was a fine 
man, a man I grew to know and admire 
in recent years. Mr. Edwards was a 
very able editor, highly respected by his 
coworkers on the Beloit News and 
throughout the Beloit community. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle, from the Beloit Daily News of No- 
vember 26, 1963, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rosert Epwarps, Evrror, DIES at 69—ACTIVE 
IN Civic, CHURCH, YOUNG PEOPLES AFFAIRS 
Robert T. Edwards, well 3 

newepa editor and civic leader, died a 

p.m. Monday in Beloit hospital following a 

short illness, 


Mr. Edwards was actively at his post in the 
Daily News until a week ago when he sub- 
mitted to surgery from which he failed to 
rally. 

Active in community affairs Mr. Edwards 
was secretary of the YMCA board, a director 
and past president of the Salvation Army 
board, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Daily News Credit Union, which 
he served from the time of its organization 
30 years ago. 

BORN IN WISCONSIN 

He was active in the affairs of the First 
Congregational Church, having served as 
chairman of the board of deacons and as 
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moderator of the congregation. He was a 
past president of the Daily News Quarter 
Century Club, and the Wisconsin Managing 
Editors Association. He was a member of the 
Beloit Rotary Club, the Masonic lodge in 
Dousman, Wis., and the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Born in Rockland, Wis., November 1, 1894, 
Mr. Edwards was the son of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Phoebe Phillips Edwards. He at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin from 1914 
to 1917, enlisting in the Army and serving 
overseas in France. He served as a sergeant 
of engineers. When he returned to the 
United States he went to Beloit College, 
graduating in the class of 1922. 

Mr. Edwards was married June 21, 1922, to 
Leola Belle Hadfield, who survives along with 
a daughter, Mrs. Merle O. Thorp, Janesville, 
and a grandson, John. 

INTERESTED IN HISTORY 


Following graduation from Beloit College 
Mr, Edwards became a reporter for the Daily 
News, and was made city editor in 1928. In 
1941 he became managing editor of the news- 
paper. On November 1, his semiretirement 
was announced by Publisher Walter A. 
Strong, and he was named editor emeritus. 

Mr. Edwards was intensely interested in 
local and State „and was the author 
of many articles on historical places and 
events. He was a member of the Beloit His- 
torical Society. He was a railroad hobbyist, 
and camera enthusiast. He particularly liked 
scenic photography associated with historical 
places. Š 


A lover of flowers, Mr. Edwards was espe- 
cially proud of his roses at the family home, 
1881 Sherwood Drive, and visited gardens and 
conservatories in the Midwest and as far 
away as New Orleans and cities in Florida. 


ON SYMPHONY BOARD 


During World War II, when many mem- 
bers of the Daily News staff entered military 
service Mr. Edwards filled several posts on 
the newspaper, and devoted hundreds of 
hours to community projects for service per- 
sonnel. He was active in the Council of 
Defense, the USO, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the American Legion. 

Interested in the theater and music, Mr. 
Edwards was a strong supporter of the Little 
Theater and the Beloit College Court 
Theater, and the Beloit Civic Symphony. He 
was elected to the Symphony's board at its 
last annual meeting in September. 

Although Mr. Edwards was a Republican 
by political affiliation, and supported the 
Republican cause personally and through 
the editorial policy of the newspaper, he was 
at all times fair and unbiased, and his edi- 
torials were widely read and commented 
upon. He was well known in State and mid- 
Western newspaper circles, and he was a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi, national hon- 
orary journalism fraternity. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. 
Wednesday at the First Congregational 
Church with the Reverend Stanley B. Cros- 
land officiating. Burial will be in Eastlawn 
Cemetery. 

Friends may call after 4 pm. today and 
until 1:30 p.m. Wednesday at the Rosman- 
Uehling-Kinzer central chapel. 


National Customer Appreciation Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF JOWA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in his ca- 
pacity as a trustee of the Customer Re- 
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lations Research Foundation of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Norman Cohn, executive 
vice president of Santa Claus Industries, 
Waterloo, Iowa, advises me that many 
Governors and other public officials are 
designating December as “Customer Ap- 
preciation Month” by issuing the follow- 
ing proclamation: 

Whereas men of understanding and vision 
recognize that good will is a vital element in 
the development of greater harmony and 
progress, be it between governments or be- 
tween buyers and sellers in the business 
community; and 

Whereas farsighted businessmen through- ` 
out our great Nation have joined together to 
pay tribute to their customers, and especially 
to demonstrate tangible appreciation during 
this traditional season of good fellowship; 

Therefore do I hereby proclaim December 
as Customer Appreciation Month and urge 
all persons to join this broad and heart- 
warming national effort to cultivate more 
good will at every level of business activity. 


The Case for Civil Defense in Baltimore 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, of which I 
am a member, is presently holding hear- 
ings on H.R. 8200, the civil defense bill. 

During our consideration of this legis- 
lation, I believe it is essential that we 
obtain the thinking of all levels of gov- 
ernment and all interests on the advisa- 
bility of establishing and maintaining an 
effective civil defense program. On No- 
vember 21, 1963, Spiro T. Agnew, the 
county executive of Baltimore County, 
Md., issued a statement setting forth his 
views on the need for an effective civil 
defense program. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ag- 
new's statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Case von CIVIL DEFENSE IN BALTIMORE 
County, NOVEMBER 21, 1963—A PUBLIC 
STATEMENT BY Srmo T. AGNEW, BALTIMORE 
COUNTY EXECUTIVE 


The terrible possibility of atomic attack 
and the real doubts in the minds of many 
People that we can survive and recover from 
this type war have naturally resulted in 
confused opinions due to the complexities 
inherent in nuclear strategy, tactics and 
Weapons effects. 

Some feel that the problems are too com- 
plex and the solutions are too difficult, and 
therefore impractical. Others have a revul- 
sion against preparations for war. Still 
others object to spending money for con- 
tingencles unless an early tangible return 
is foreseen. These fi are often trans- 
ferred into rejection of the subject or argu- 
ments that shelters may provoke enemy at- 
tack or lead to a false sense of security. 

On the other hand a large segment of our 
people cut through the emotionalism which 
surrounds the subject, face the issues 
squarely and fully support the best practical 
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solutions to the problem. I am pleased to be 
able to report that these appear to consti- 
tute a majority. 

It is an axiom of the law of negligence 
that as the gravity of possible harm in- 
creases the apparent likelihood of its oc- 
currence need be correspondingly less. 

The odds may be a thousand to one that 
no train will arrive at the very moment an 
gutomobile is crossing a railroad track, but 
the risk of death is nevertheless sufficiently 
serious to require the driver to take pre- 
cautions against the train. 

To take no precautions where the risk is 
nuclear attack cannot be justified on the 
ground that the odds are against it. 

The most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive appraisal of the entire problem of civil 
defense I believe, is contained in the report 
of hearings held last summer on H.R. 8200 
by the Congressional House Subcommittee 
of the Armed Forces Committee. The hear- 
ings on this bill, which provides Federal 
financial assistance for incorporating fall- 
out shelters In Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment buildings such as schools and hos- 
pitals, were the most extensive ever held on 
civil defense in the United States. They 
extended over a period of 8 weeks while 
testimony was taken from 108 competent 
witnesses including Members of Congress 
who are particularly well informed on the 
subject of nuclear weapons and their effects, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army speaking for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the business and 
banking community, a winner of the Enrico 
Fermi Award, the father of the hydrogen 
bomb, the President of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, a spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, State Governors or their repre- 
Sentatives, commanders of most of the vet- 
erans organizations, and many others of 
similar responsibility and ability. The bill 
was favorably reported out 32 to 4, and the 
chairman observed that the attitude of 
members of the committee changed from 
Opposition to firm belief in support of the 
fallout shelter program. The fact that the 
Senate has not yet acted on the measure 
does not lessen the significance of the testi- 
mony presented during the subcommittee 
hearings. 

In view of this preponderance of authori- 
tative support for civil defense, I am con- 
vinced that we in Baltimore County would 
fail in our responsibilities to the people if 
We were to curtall In any way the capabil- 
ities of the bureau of civil defense in its 
efforts designed to minimize the effects of 
natural or nuclear disaster. 

A number of individuals have suggested 
that the county civil defense functions be 
transferred to the police or fire bureaus. 
These individuals cannot be aware of the 
scope of civil defense activities. The fire and 
police bureaus already are a part of the civil 
defense team and have major disaster re- 
sponsibilities. All other elements of the 
county government likewise have civil de- 
Tense responsibilities, just as I have in con- 
tinuing to direct the activities of the de- 
partments and offices in event of disaster. 

The responsibilities of the bureau of civil 
defense are those of planning, coordinating, 
and training. 

General planning for natural or nuclear 
disaster can best be done by a separate gov- 
ernment element which is free from possible 
bias which might result if individuals 
charged with the task were members of an 
Office where they might be influenced by the 
Specialized activities of their colleagues. 

Each department and ofice in turn Is re- 
sponsible within its own specialization for 
planning the detalls of its emergency service 
activities. However, the coordination of 
these detailed plans, in order to insure that 
all mesh together properly without dupli- 
cation of effort and that appropriate pri- 
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orities are assigned to each function, is the 
responsibility of the civil defense bureau. 
Training plans, and in some instances actual 
instruction in survival activity, is also the 
civil defense bureau’s job. 

To illustrate the scope of disaster respon- 
sibility and civil defense activity I would 
like to point out that our county warning 
system, which is connected by radio and land 
lines to the State and National system, in- 
cludes 135 sirens, most of which are de- 
signated exclusively for attack warning. To 
coordinate the entire effort, communications 
are required which, aside from commercial 
telephone facilities, will be handled by vol- 
unteer amateur radio operators, all of whom 
are licensed by the FCC and are fully quali- 
fied. Radio nets, in addition to those cur- 
rently used by highways, police, and fire or- 
ganizations extend to adjacent counties and 
to Maryland State Civil Defense Agency, 
which in turn has facilities which are part 
of the national network. 

Public works must restore roads and dam- 
aged buildings, reestablish water and sewage 
systems, and coordinate efforts with the gas 
and electric company in rehabilitating those 
facilities. 

The radiological service, established to 
measure radiation intensities and analyze 
fallout data reports, is the responsibility of 
the health department. However, most of 
the individual monitoring stations which 
must be manned by trained radiological me- 
ter operators are located in the police and 
fire stations throughout the county. Moni- 
tors are being trained for duty in community 
shelters as well. More than 1,000 have been 
trained. 

The fallout shelter program is the direct 
responsibility of the bureau of civil defense. 
Activities include negotiations of permits for 
use of private and public buildings as fallout 
shelters, marking of the buildings, procure- 
ment and delivery of essential survival sup- 
plies to each of the designated shelters. 

The police are responsible for continuation 
of their normal activities with major efforts 
directed toward traffic control, prevention and 
control of mob action, looting and vandalism. 
The regular force is augmented by volunteer 
auxiliaries. 

Manpower service, a joint effort of the U.S. 
Employment Service in Baltimore County 
and the director of Baltimore County's per- 
sonnel office must locate, maintain records, 
and procure personnel with needed skills and 
aptitudes who may be required for the wide 
variety of activities related to defense against 
and recovery from a disaster. 

The supply service is responsible for pro- 
curing essential materials and distributing to 
all other services. 

‘The fire service in addition to its functions 
of fighting fires which might result from 
nuclear detonation, is responsible for rescue 
activities and radiological decontamination. 
All volunteer fire companies have specific 
tasks in an emergency and will be under the 
control of the chief of the regular fire bureau, 

Health services under the direction of the 
Baltimore County health officer provides 
medical care for the sick and injured, This 
includes treatment for effects of chemical, 
biological, and radiological warfare. His job 
also includes the planning and assignment 
of professional and lay volunteer personnel 
to each of the medical facilities together 
with the procurement and maintenance of 
medical stocks. Up to this time six civil 
defense emergency hospitals have been desig- 
nated and provided with all needed equip- 
ment end supplies to go into immediate 
operation. Thirty casualty clearing stations 
have also been set up under the same basis. 

Other emergency activities for which plans 
must be made, personnel oriented and de- 
tailed functions assigned are legal, public 
information, religion, transportation, and 
welfare. 

Regardless of what action or lack of action 


that are not ordinarily associated 
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or organizational modifications of civil de- 
fense that may be taken by other communi- 
ties, It seems clear to me that in order to 
realize the full value of each county agency 
in the event of disaster it is most necessary 
to have a unit responsible for their coordi- 
nation and this can best be met by our pres- 
ent allocation of duties. 

It can be seen that civil defense cannot be 
treated Ughtly, and that the job of all of us 
who are responsible for the security and well- 
being of our residents, is tremendous. 

Every employee in the 14 departments and 
agencies of Baltimore County will assume 
his full obligation in meeting this challenge, 
and I hope that the thousands of civic- 
minded residents of Baltimore County will 
support our effort and share in these respon- 
sibilities. 


Radio and Television Coverage of 
Recent Sad Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that recognition should be given to the 
television and radio networks for their 
coverage of the death of our esteemed 
President, John F. Kennedy, his burial, 
the transition of Government, and the 
meeting of the world leaders with Presi- 
dent Johnson. In paying tributes to the 
networks, we should also recognize the 
part that the independent radio and 
television stations played in giving the 
people of the United States the factual 
story. They all completely disregarded 
their commercial obligations and as- 
sumed the tremendous cost involved. I 
also noticed that the networks made all 
of their programs available to stations 


to 
them. 

A serious crisis was averted by their 
report of the transition of Government. 
We must remember that the’ majority of 
our people had just viewed a shocking, 
tragic event—one that had not occurred 
before in the life time of the great ma- 
jority. They needed to know that ours 
was a continuing Government—that the 
Constitution was to be upheld—that in 
time of great crisis that there were no 
political parties—that we were as one in 
the support of the new President in his 
conduct of international affairs. 

THIS SAY SOR WIE eke ON Ee 


Johnson was met by the Republican and 
Democratic leaders of the Congress and 
immediately assured of their complete 
support. 

We must remember that these pictures 
were flashed around the world. This 
was a most needful thing. Many of the 
foreign countries believe that the assas- 
sination of a national leader is a signal 
for opposition political parties to seize 
control of the reins of Government. 
There are even those who might have 
wished to take advantage of the confu- 
sion that they would have believed to 
have followed such an action, 


You may be certain that every foreign 
embassy was following every action and 
reporting on it to their governments. 
They saw a rapid and most orderly 
transfer of Government. The possibility 
of any adverse movements was com- 
pletely averted. 

The American people had immediate 
knowledge of the security of our Govern- 
ment—the leaders of the foreign nations 
of the world had immediate knowledge 
that our new President was the spokes- 
man for all of the people. 

The radio and television networks and 
the individual stations recognized their 
responsibility to the Nation. They well 
earned the title of a great American in- 
stitution—one to be saluted by all of us. 


f 


Speeding Up Traffic on the Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an article in the December 1, 
1963, issue of the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette-Mail calls attention to the fact 
that construction of the huge new dam 
and locks on the Ohio River at Belleville, 
W. Va., is proceeding ahead of sched- 
ule 


The dam at Belleville is one of a num- 
ber of replacement dams scheduled for 
the Ohio which will cut in half the time 
required to move dong barge tows up and 
down the river. The speeding up of traf- 
fic on this vital trade artery should prove 
a boon to the commerce of the entire 
Ohio River Basin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, which explains the 
system of dams and locks now under 
construction on the Ohio, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Face LIFTING on THE BEAUTIFUL OHIO 

The engineering problems involved don't 
stagger the imagination and embody the 
glamour of a Hoover or Glen Canyon Dam 
project, but the U.S. Corps of Engineers has a 
facelifting project going on the beautiful 
Ohio River that, dollar for dollar, is going 
to pay richer dividends. 

In short, the Engineers are going to take 
24 stumbling blocks out of a 961-mile stretch 
of the river, raise the river level from 3 to 30 
feet, and just incidentally, back the water 
up into tributaries, which will be a tremen- 
dous boost to pleasure boating. 

All this is going to cost something ilke 
$1.2 billion. They hope to have it finished 
by 1974. 

The most important aspect of this, eco- 
nomically, is removing the 24 stumbling 
blocks. Navigation on the river is made pos- 
sible by 41 original dams, the last one fin- 
ished in 1929. Each of these 41 dams had to 
be bypassed with a set of locks. When the 
first dams were envisioned, river tows were 
steam propelled and much smaller. But, 
with the development of powerful diesel tugs, 
tows got longer and longer and longer, And 
some single barges now being used on the 
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Ohio are as long as a football field. One 
single ol barge may now hold more petro- 
leum than was shipped on the river for the 
whole year of 1915. 

Breaking a tow and locking it past a dam 
piecemeal is time consuming and therefore 
costly. When that has to be done 41 times 
in less than a 1,000-mile stretch, it gets very 
costly. 

So the facelifting is designed to reduce 
the 41 dams to 19, and make the locks big 
enough so that a whole tow can be passed 
through intact. 

Of the proposed new dams, three have been 
completed: New Cumberland, above Steu- 
bensville; Greenup, below Ironton; and the 
Markland, below Cincinnati, which was dedi- 
cated last month, 

Four others now are under construction: 
the Cannelton locks and dam above Tell 
City. Ind.; the Capt. Anthony Meldahl locks 
and dam below Maysville, Ohio; the Pike 
Island locks and dam above Wheeling; and 
the Belleville locks and dam below Parkers- 
burg. 

Another seven either are tentatively pro- 
posed, under study or have been authorized. 
The remaining projects which have been 
tentatively proposed, are under study or now 
are underway, will not require completely 
new dams but will include partial recon- 
struction and additional improvements. 

Some idea of the engineering problems in- 
volved in completing one of these new dams 
and locks on the busy Ohio River, is given 
by the photos accompanying this article. 

The construction shown heré is at the 
Belleville project. Incidentally, there is 
some confusion about the project's name 
itself. When the original plan was adopted 
in 1953, the proposed dam was identified with 
the town on the West Virginia side of the 
Ohio—Belleville in Wood County. 

But, when the project is completed, the 
locks themselves will be on the Ohio side of 
the river, at an Ohio town known as Reeds- 
ville. Asa result, there is some sentiment for 
changing the name of the project to the 
Belleville-Reedsville locks and dam, 

Regardless of what it is called, the project, 
it is estimated, will cost $61 million, eliminate 
three existing dams and create an upriver 
pool 41.5 miles long. The completion date 
target is 1968. 

After core drilling to determine the proper 
strata for exact location of the dam and locks, 
a cofferdam was placed to wall off a 28-acre 
section of the Ohio River which would permit 
construction of the locks—1,200 and 600 feet 
long. 

The cofferdam was completed early this 
year and the river pumped out of the enclos- 
ure, but twice flood waters poured over the 
walls and it had to be pumped dry all over. 

But, the long dry months of spring, sum- 
mer and fall were compensation and now 
with 500 workers swarming about the forest 
of cranes, the $22 million lock building con- 
tract is ahead of schedule. 


The King Is Dead—Long Live the King 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, tragic 
psychology, but a truism of our times is 
that life must go on. No man under- 
stood better than President John Ken- 
nedy that time stands still for no man. 
We must continue to chart the course 
of a free America. 
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On the west coast, the San Francisco 
Chronicle has recently pointed to one 
of the first evidence of courage of our 
new President Lyndon Johnson in voic- 
ing his outspoken support for the early 
enactment by Congress of a meaningful, 
fair opportunity civil rights act. The 
President has earned the support and 
respect of the West by his forthright 
declaration of leadership. 

The article follows: 

{From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Nov. 28, 1963] 


THE SUMMONS OF A NEW LEADER 


The summoning of strength, stamina, and 
will to meet the unexpected demand of an 
emergency is a capacity with which evolu- 
tion has fortunately endowed mankind. It 
was surely manifest yesterday in the face 
and words of Lyndon Johnson, speaking to 
Congress, the Nation, and the world. 

“Who is your new President?” Americans 
around the world have been asked. Mr. 
Johnson provided a sure and confident im- 
pression of himself and his policy which 
should resolve the anxious questioning. He 
is going to be a strong President, on the 
showing of yesterday's address to the joint 
Session, and faithful to the Kennedy prin- 
ciples and policies. 

There will be no cause for rejoicing in 
Peking after the President's speech is con- 
sidered there; but there is, we feel, great 
cause for hope in the nations of the West 
and also—it is not too much to suggest—in 
Moscow. 

There was no escaping the determined 
mood of the new President's challenge to 
Congress to get on with its work with the 
civil rights bill. “We have talked long 
enough * * * for 100 years or more. Yes, 
it is time now to write the next chapter— 
and to write it in books of law,” said this 
Texan, this southerner, this American. One 
could easily imagine the wheels of calcula- 
tion turning in the minds of some of his 
former colleagues in the Senate, wondering 
how the head of pressure built up behind 
the appalling events of the week can be re- 
sisted this time. But it may be too late 
for the senatorial rearguard to stop the for- 
ward movement toward the enactment of 
this law. 

An act of hate has thrust Lyndon Johnson 
into power. May it he his destiny as a 
Texan and a southerner, to lead his State 
and his region, and indeed his country, to- 
ward their absolution from some of the hate 
and violence which is being taught and 
preached by the fanatics and apostles of 
bitterness and bigotry. 


To Worry or Not To Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a sermon 
by the talented pastor of the Chevy 
Chase Methodist Church, Dr. Clifford 
Homer Richmond, in which he gave the 
members of his congregation, and I now 
wish to give to a much larger audience, 
a summons to fulfill the duties of Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 
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To Worry on Not To Worry 


(Sermon of Dr. Clifford Homer Richmond, 
pastor, Chevy Chase Methodist Church, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) 

E. M. Forster, a veteran novelist, once 
made the remark: “One has two duties—to 
be worried and not to be worried.” This 
statement has suggested the title for my 
message this morning. 

According to Mr. Forster one of our duties 
is to be worried. It would seem that we 
need little advice along this line. Our age 
has been called the age of anxiety. Worry 
is something we have plenty of. Many books 
and articles are written on this subject; all 
suggesting ways in which we can avoid worry, 
tension and conflict. Even from the pulpits 
we hear preachers who seem to be making 
the Gospel merely an antidote for worry. 
They are presenting a Christianity which is 
little more than a tranquilizer. They seem 
to overlook the challenge of the Cross and 
the cost of discipleship. Jesus said: “If any 
man would be my disciple, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow Me,” 

In spite of all of our efforts, however, to 
avoid worry almost everyone worrics. It 
has been said that worry kills more people 
than any other disease. Why, then, should 
Mr. Forster suggest that one of our duties 
is to be worried? I think we should re- 
member that the worry he is here talking 
about is not the worry which becomes self- 
centeredness. Most of our worry comes from 
being too concerned with ourselves. When 
Mr. Forster says that one of our duties is 
to be worried, he means that we should be 
worried, concerned about the welfare of 
others—the condition of our world—our ob- 
ligations to society. 

Albert Schweitzer is a splendid example of 
this, Dr. Schweitzer is not a man who wor- 
Ties; at least, about himself. He is not self- 
centered, This does not mean however that 
he does not worry. He is gravely concerned 
about the needs of others—the pain and 
suffering of human life. He has said: “I 
have rarely had a truly happy day in my life. 
I have never been able to fence myself off 
from the suffering of mankind. It seems to 
me that we should all take our share of the 
burden of pain which lies upon the world.” 

That is what Mr. Forster was talking about 
when he said one of our duties is to be 
worried. We should be greatly concerned 
about the suffering of mankind. We should 
be worried, if you will. We should all take 
our share of the burden of pain which lies 
upon the world. But, do we? Most of us 
try to avoid worry. We have a feeling that 
Our main business in life is to learn how to 
stop worrying and start living. Nothing is 
further from the truth. How can anyone, 
living in world like this, not worry? How 
can one look out upon the hunger, pain 
and suffering of life and not be concerned? 

All too many of us are like the priest and 
Levite who walked the Jericho Rond. We are 
80 preoccupied with ourselves that we seldom 
see the needs of others. Or, if we do look 
upon the suffering of the world we do little 
about it. We simply pass by on the other 
side. 

When we do this, however, we certainly 
are not following in the footsteps of our 
Master, He said: “I came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister.” He also said: 
“Inasmuch as ye do it or do it not unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye do it or 
do it not unto Me.” And when He sald this 
He had in mind feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, visiting the sick in prison. 

As Christians we have a definite obliga- 
tion, responsibility—to be concerned—to be 
worried if you will—about the conditions of 
the world in which we live. 

One of the biggest problems we have to 
face—whether it is with reference to civil 
Tights, nuclear tests, economic injustices, 
communism, etc., is the alarming apathy 
fia: indifference of so-called Christian peo- 
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I tell you, friends, it is about time we as 
Christians become disturbed—about time we 
begin to worry about a number of 
and worry to the extent that we endeavor to 
do something about them. What about the 
increasing filth on our magazine stands, in 
much of our modern fiction, in our moving 
pictures, theaters, etc.? Does this worry 
you—at least to the extent that you will 
begin to take what steps you can to do some- 
thing aboutit? To write those responsible— 
to support only the decent movies, books, 
etc., to visit your nelghborhood drug store 
and talk to the manager about the situa- 
tion, and seek his cooperation? 

Take the racial tensions in this country. 
Do these worry you? Worry you enough to 
lead you to ask God to take all the prejudice 
and hatred out of your own heart toward 
any of His children? The only place this 
race problem has ever been solved—or ever 
will be solved, for that matter—-was in the 
early church. In that church, Christ 80 
dwelt in the hearts of all that there was 
neither “Jew nor Gentile—bond nor free, 
Male nor female“ —all the walls of separa- 
tion, which were so evident in the world, 
were broken down. The church today, I 
must confess, does not display the unity of 
that early church. 

Now you can never remove racial prejudice 
by law. Law may lower the fence between 
races; but, they still will be there. Only in 
Christ can these walls of hostility be de- 
molished and brethren dwell together in 
unity. Are we concerned enough to let love 
of Christ fill our hearts that we see men 
and women not as black, brown, rich, poor, 
educated, illiterate, but as brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ Jesus? 

Yes, I am worried—about a lot of things. 

I am worried about the watering down of 
our Christian faith. In the name of ecume- 
nicity—so-called tolerance—wanting every- 
one to think well of us, we are getting so that 
we are afraid to admit that we are Chris- 
tians—that Jesus Christ is our Lord and 
Master—that we are convinced that He and 
He alone is the answer to our individual 
problems and the problems of the world. 

We are trying to seck a common denomi- 
nator in all religions and in doing so we are 
sacrificing the uniqueness of our Christian 
faith, and the supremacy of Jesus Christ in 
human life. God forgive us. It wasn’t 
this kind of Christianity which turned the 
world upside down in the days of the early 
church and unless in some way we can re- 
turn that fervor, emphasis, and dedication, 
Christianity has no reason for existing. The 
Christian church is through. If we believe 
that our Christian faith is unique, that 
Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life 
let's say so, Let us stand up and be counted. 

Iam worried about the concerted effort on 
the part of a small minority in this country 
to remove every trace of God from our na- 
tional life, They have already taken prayer 
and Biblé reading out of our public schools. 
The other day a principal forebade the sing- 
ing of the fourth stanza or “My Country 
"Tis of Thee“ in a public school. I never 
thought I would live to see the day when we 
couldn't sing the fourth stanza of “My Coun- 
try "Tis of Thee” in our public schools. 


“Our Father's God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, Our King.” 


But I have lived to see it—and so have 
you. Now, they are trying to take “under 
God” out of the “Salute to the Flag.” All of 
this is just the beginning. Also under at- 
tack is “In God We Trust“ on our coins, etc. 
Doesn't this worry, concern you? 

I wish you all could read the article by 
Mrs. Bella Dodd in the current issue of 
Guideposts. I should like to see a copy of 
this in every home in this Nation. She sug- 
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gests that there is a conspiracy against God 
in this land. She suggests that even though 
all who are in this conspiracy are not Com- 
munists, still they are serving the Com- 
munist cause by helping to make this Na- 
tion secular—even atheistic. I disagree with 
some of my ministerial colleagues in this 
connection and some of our Methodist 
Church leaders. Certainly our children need 
not less, but more emphasis on spiritual 
values in our public schools. I agree that 
no child should be forced into any religious 
exercise against his conscience, but should 
a minority deprive your children of the 
privilege of praying—thanking God for food 
and hearing a few words of spiritual wisdom, 
at least from the Old Testament? 

Are you worried enough to do something 
about it? Write your Congressmen, Sup- 
port those who are working on an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to make prayer and 
Bible reading legal in our schools. Write 
your school boards urging them to think of 
ways to teach our children the basic con- 
cepts of morality and God. 

When “In God We Trust” goes from our 
national life—we shall witness the end of 
this country as we have known it. 

Now, a word on Mr, Forster's other point. 
Our duty not to worry. We should worry, 
be concerned about the things which con- 
cern the welfare of others; but, we should 
not worry about the things which rise out of 
our own self-centeredness, Jesus was vitally 
concerned, or worried, if you will, about 
the needs of others—about the tragic con- 
ditions of His day. He healed the sick, fed 
the hungry, forgave the sinful, cleansed the 
Temple of the moneychangers—wept over 
the state of His beloved Jerusalem—sweat 
drops of blood in Gethsemane, etc. Yet, 
He was a man of perfect peace. He never 
worrled about anything concerning Himself. 
On the eve of His crucifixion, He turned to 
His disciples and said:—‘Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you. Let not your 
hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid." 

In the midst of the storm on Galilee, He 
slept like a baby. When the soldiers came 
to arrest Him, He called His betrayer 
“Friend.” Before Pilate, when He was falsely 
accused, He opened not His mouth. On the 
cross He forgave His executioners, and 
finally in perfect peace He dropped His head 
on His bosom and said: “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

As Christians we can be greatly “wor- 
ried"—“concerned"” about our world and 
still have perfect peace in our hearts. While 
others fret and stew—we can have the peace 
which passeth all understanding, the joy 
that is “unspeakable and full of glory.” 
They say that at the heart of a hurricane, 
Although it can wreak the most frightful 
devastation, there is a place of perfect calm, 
such a stillness that a feather plucked from 
the breast of a swan lies motionless. This 
is the way it was with Jesus and this is the 
way it may be with us. - 

The secret of it all, of course, is to simply 
do our best from day to day and leave the 
rest to God. 

Gladstone was able to do this, On one oc- 
casion, in a national crisis in England, he 
worked very hard—toiled for weeks, 10 hours 
a day. Finally he had to see Queen Vic- 
toria in what proved to be a very stormy in- 
terview; but, after it was all over and he 
had done his best, he walked over the hills 
around his home with the carefreeness of & 
teenager, worried—yet, not worried. 

Jesus was able to do this even more per- 
fectly because He believed that when all is 
said and done everything is in the hands 
of God. He believed in God, the Maker and 
Master of the Universe, the Lord of history— 
a God who was working out His 
through the years. That is why He was 80 
calm. He knew there was nothing to worry 
about as long as He lived in close fellow- 
ship with the Heavenly Father. 
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Do we have this faith? When the storms 
come, when tragedies surround us, when 
crises break over our heads, and the world 
seems to be going to pieces—are we con- 
scious of the fact that we are not alone— 
that we do not have to face life with our own 
limited powers—but, that He is near? Can 
we hear Him say: “Lo, Iam with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”? 

Behind us and within us there is a power 
with wisdom to guide us, strength to uphold 
us and love to keep us to the end. Therefore, 
we need not worry. 

An Ambassador was tossing and turning 
on his bed through the night in anxiety 
about his country. An associate, lying in 
the same room, said: Sir. may I ask you a 
question?” “Certainly,” replied the Ambas- 
sador. “Did God govern the world before 
you came into it?” “Undoubtedly.” And 
will He govern the world when you have 
gone out of it?” Again, the Ambassador re- 
plied; “Undoubtedly.” “Then, sir, can you 
not trust Him to govern the world while 
you are in it?” The tired Ambassador turned 
on his side and fell fast asleep. 

Let us pray: 


“Keep us alive, O Lord, while we live; 

Arouse the sluggish forces in our being 

So that we sleep not the sleep of death. 

If there be a task in the church to do, 

And we have the energy to do it, 

Save us from the shabby excuses we make 

For spiritual laziness and listlessness. 

Tf there be a foe to face 

May no lack of courage bow our spirit or 
silence our voice. 

Keep ever before us the picture of an 
earnest Christ.” 

—Author Unknown. 


Dallas Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr, FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written in defense of 
the good folks of Dallas and in con- 
demnation of the leftist-Marxist, gun- 
slinging maniac who caused the tragic 
incident in Dallas and brought shock and 
sorrow to the world on November 22. 

Dallas is properly defended and the 
blame for this terrible deed is properly 
directed in the following article from 
the Park Cities-North Dallas News on 
November 27, 1963: 

SHOULD DALLAS BEAR THE SHAME? 


The impact of the assassination of our 
President, felt more sharply in Dallas than 
elsewhere, and the compassion felt for the 
President's family, have plunged Dallas into 
mourning, more deeply felt here than in any 
other city. The President had never received 
a more friendly welcome than this one in 
Dallas, until his tragic death in our midst. 

The sorrow felt by the people of Dallas 
has obscured the imputation of guilt which 
some have sought to place upon Dallas. One 
of our leaders spoke of intemperate words 
which could push the mind beyond the brink 
of derangement. From critics, in other parts 
of the Nation, come righteous charges that 
bigotry can inflame the mind of a potential 
assassin, 

Let us place the blame where it belongs, 
and not on the people of Dallas. The Com- 
munist manifesto, which was written for an 
early convention of followers of Karl Marx, 
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was repleat with hatred. The bourgeoisie 
are trembitng, it sald. Violent overthrow of 
capitalism was the theme of the document, 
few in pages, but mighty in effect. The lead- 
ers of communism, from that day to this, 
have plainly stated this same intention. 

The assassin, Oswald, stated that he first 
heard of communism from a pamphlet given 
to him at the age of 15 which defended the 
Rosenbergs, who were later executed for giv- 
ing our atomic secrets to Russia. He later 
read Das Kapital and, of course, the mani- 
festo. The subsequent 9 years of his life 
were spent absorbing the indoctrination of 
hate, instilled by international communism. 

The constant hatred for capitalism and its 
leaders, read and heard, was the cause of the 
assassination. Three years spent in Russia, 
receiving this hatred daily, added to the ef- 
fect. Oswald was born in New Orleans, at- 
tended school there, acquired a Russian wife 
while in Russia. His connection with Dallas 
was mainly in relation to the murder of the 
President. We don't claim him, and he never 
claimed Dallas. 

Let the blame and the shame be placed 
where It belongs: on the heads of those who 
preach Marxism and the destruction of cap- 
italism and its leaders. This was the source 
of the hatred and the cause of the assassina- 
tion. Oswald undoubtedly felt that he was 
striking a blow for the cause which had been 
the motivation of his life. 

We all regret that the blow was struck in 
Dallas, but the culpability is not ours. 


Some Thoughts on Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 20 of this year former Senator 
Chan Gurney, now a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, delivered a most 
thought-provoking address to the Trans- 
portation Club of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
entitled “Some Thoughts on Aviation.” 
Our former colleague drew on his 25 
years of experience in Washington, both 
in the U.S. Senate where he served for 
12 years and as a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to make sound sug- 
gestions as to how to make our air car- 
rier service succeed. 

Chan Gurney also used this occasion 
in this address in his home State to an- 
nounce that at the expiration of his 
term of service on the CAB in 1964 that 
he will retire and return to South Dakota 
to take up life once again back home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recogp Mr. Gurney’s address for the 
edification of all of his colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some THOUGHTS ON AVIATION 
(Address by the Honorable Chan Gurney, 
Member, Civil Aeronautics Board) 

It is a pleasure to be with you this eve- 
ning, on the occasion of your annual meet- 
ing. My talk is intended to give you some 
idea as to my personal plans for the next 
few years, and then to give you some 
thoughts I have accumulated in the dozen 
years I have been a member of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board, possibly colored by my 
previous Washington assignment which you 
gave me as your representative in the U.S, 
Senate for my first dozen years away from 
our State. 

Taking it all in all, my present final 6- 
year term in aviation is continuing through 
the calendar year 1964 because of my ap- 
pointment by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower on December 9, 1958, At the end of 
that time I will have had more than 25 years 
in Washington, and that is long enough 
for this South Dakotan to be away from 
home. To this Mrs, Gruney says amen, We 
will move back to Yankton in the fall of 
1964. This is a definite arrangement I have 
promised my good wife, so that is final. 

I want to be out where the West begins 
because I have a great desire to hear the 
coyotes howl again, and I think Yankton is 
the place to be because one can take a sleep- 
ing bag and go into the Devil's Nest country 
across the new lake behind the dam at 
Yankton and hear the coyotes almost any 
night. Up here at Sioux Falls, where the 
population has increased tremendously— 
more than double since I lived here—you 
have new streets, new subdivisions, new 
manufacturing, new everything, including 
interestate highways and what have you, I 
am sure that you have to go farther west 
because you have no chance of hearing a 
coyote howl in this our biggest South Dakota 
city—and how wonderful it is, 

Tonight my talk will be on the progress of 
aviation and the relationship of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to this dynamic industry. 

I expect many in this audience do not have 
a clear understanding as to the functions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and have not 
had time to differentiate our functions from 
the Job the Federal Aviation Agency has to 
do. First, the CAB, meaning Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, is a small agency of few more 
than 800 people, contrasted with the FAA 
which has almost 40,000. We call the CAB 
a quasi-judicial agency, for although we do 
have many executive powers, decisions are 
arrived at through the judicial process as 
outlined in the Administrative Procedure 
Act. That act gives litigants certain speci- 
fied procedural rights between the time orig- 
inal petitions are filed and a final decision of 
the Board. Each litigant has a fair chance 
to present evidence, appear in a public hear- 
ing before an examiner, file briefs, the right 
to present argument to the Board, and to 
receive a final judgment of the Board as ìs 
done in court procedure—even to the ex- 
tent of filing petitions for reconsideration 
and appealing to the U.S. courts any decision 
that a petitioner contends is unfair or unjust 
or in violation of existing law. 

The CAB, among many other duties, sets 
the rates that passengers pay for their 
tickets, after a filing by the airline, and the 
same on any cargo they ship, and sets the 
rate the Post Office must pay to the airlines 
for carrying the mail. We also set up the 
transportation network of the certificated 
airlines, designate which communities they 
may serve, and see to it that they give ad- 
equate service to these cities and towns. It 
is also our responsibility to investigate all 
aircraft accidents to determine whether there 
are any deficiencies in the airplane or in its 
operation, which may give us a lead on how 
to Increase safety of fiying in any way. Al- 
though I would like to give more time to this, 
our number one responsibility—safety in the 
air, I must pass it over by Just stating that 
we do count it our number one responsi- 
bility. That job has been very well done, for 
since 1940 the Board has been able to come 
up with the probable cause of more than 94 
percent of all U.S. air carrier accidents, and 
in somewhat more than half of these correc- 
tive actions has been taken so that U.S. 
scheduled airline accident fatalities for more 
than 10 years have been less than 1 fatality 
in 100 million passenger miles, This is in 
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face of the fact that there are almost 2,000 
aircraft in scheduled operation. For our in- 
ternational carriers, this is the third con- 
secutive year that they have experienced no 
fatal accident—a truly remarkable record. 

The Federal Aviation Agency personnel are 
commonly known as the policemen of the 
air, but they do much more than that. 
They see to it that every manufactured air- 
plane meets high safety standards, and the 
same for the crew that files them. The 
plane is approved only after it passes all 
Saiety tests, and the crew must also pass 
rigorous technical as well as physical and 
efficiency examinations. Manufacturing and 
maintenance procedures must also meet the 
FAA high standards. The FAA also selects, 
installs, and maintains all navigation aids 
and then operates this equipment in the 
safest possible way. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of the differ- 
ence between the twa agencies that have 
prime responsibility in the aviation fleld. 
Each of these agencies is operating under the 
basic Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, re-enacted 
in 1958, which in its declaration of policy 
states that the CAB in the exercise and per- 
formance of its powers and duties in accord- 
ance with the public convenience and 
necessity must encourage and develop an air 


present and future needs of the commerce, 
the postal service, and the national defense. 
And I emphasize national defense. There 
are other policy guides stated in this law 
and one I would also like to emphasize is 
that which requires the Board to consider 


sound 8 

Now, I want to give you a thumbnail 
sketch of some of the ideas and beliefs that 
I have endeayored to follow since my term 
began on the CAB in March of 1951. First, 
each Government agency tends to build on 
itself and the fault is not always with the 


details necessary to regulate the air in- 
or to promote and develop a sound 
ustry, needed for our air commerce, 


service, and national defense. Com- 


the same as a grocery store which has a com- 
petitor starting up across the street. Pro- 


people of the United States. 

A sound, stable air industry is the respon- 
sibility of the CAB. On any air route where 
competition already exists to the extent 
needed in the public interest, an additional 
air carrier or carriers should not be given 
the right to fly that segment. A plethora of 
carriers makes it uneconomic for all. The 
result has been that too many additional car- 
riers have been added to many of the airline 
routes in the Nation. I have contended that 
many of these decisions were wrong, that the 
decisions caused a dilution of airline revenue 
for all carriers on those routes, that the addi- 
tional competition was uneconomic and was 
not in the best interest of the traveling 
public or the airlines. This is proved by the 
fact that even the strong carriers are not 
making the return on investment to which 
the Board has said they are entitled. 

Aviation is a dynamic industry, started by 
young men in the 1920's, and even before 
World War I They saw not only the 
romance of fiying, but also the need our 
country had for being first in world aviation. 
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The air industry is now one of the largest 
in the United States, and thank Heaven for 
that. The young people who started first in 
aviation are now tops in their field—in fiy- 
ing, in manufacturing, and in the many jobs 
that must be done properly to make ayia- 
tion reliable and safe. My only quarrel with 
a regulatory agency is that sometimes it be- 
comes overburdened with regulatory work 
and neglects the promotional side. Members 
of a regulatory agency must not live in an 
ivory tower thinking they know how to 
operate an airline better than those actually 
in the business who know the job firsthand 
and from the ground up. 

Here I interject an important phase of 
national defense, for I feel it has a bearing 
on what I am about to say. Our very ex- 
istence during World War II was dependent 


on those who knew about flying and those 


who manufactured the machines they piloted 
and, yes, the ammunition they carried. We. 
as citizens of the United States, are greatly 
indebted to the flyboys“ and those who 
kept them in the air. The commercial air- 
lines have the planes for the Nation to use 
in an emergency and the know-how to make 
the best use possible of them when the 
country calls. My view is there should be 
minimum regulation and maximum promo- 
tion for our country’s interest and protec- 
tion, all consistent with our responsibility 
under the law. The operators should be per- 
mitted to operate in our capitalistic system 
of government as a private enterprise with- 
out burdensome regulation. It is my con- 
sidered judgment it is in the best interest 
of the people of the United States, and cer- 
tainly the government, to develop the 
strongest possible commercial airline net- 
work, for it has a top place in the transporta- 
tion of our country. Our decision in cases 
involving the economics of an airline opera- 
tion can make or break the air transport 


system. 

Now, why have I said that the CAB has 
neglected the promotional side? I will try 
to explain. The trunk airlines in the past 
10 years are short on their net profits, tak- 
ing them all together, by more than half a 
billion dollars under the rate of return the 
Board has previously decided was necessary 
for their economic well-being. What do I 
mean by economic well-being? I mean 
enough profits to attract investors that will 
provide the necessary capital. Huge 
amounts are needed when you consider that 
for jet equipment alone the trunk airlines 
have already expended for equipment on 
hand over 2 billion, 111 million-odd dollars. 
These same carriers have on order jets to be 
delivered in the next few years that will cost 
them over $800 million—$865,220,000 to be 
exact. These figures, I want you to know, do 
not include the supersonic jets which the 
airlines have said they will need to keep up 
with the advancement of the art and which 
our country will need in its national dofense. 

The Board in its regulatory job on rates 
and the granting of excessive route segments 
to too many airlines has not considered the 
great necessity of the airlines to make rea- 
sonable profits to maintain a sound, stable 
air industry serving the public interest. 

Without question, we have the best avia- 
tion system in the whole world. Without 
question our people—62 million of them 
carried as passengers each year by the 
scheduled airlines—know it is a good system. 
Also, the fact that last year 62 percent of the 
2% million persons who crossed the North 
Atlantic by alr were U.S. citizens leads 
me to believe the people of the United 
States are sure the airplane is here to stay. 
I believe there is a necessity for those air 
passengers in international travel to help 
out wherever possible by using U.S. flag 
carriers in preference to those of other 
nations, first because I am sure they will get 
a good ride, and it would be in our own 
self-interest by helping out the balance-of- 
payments problem—the gold question, so to 
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speak. Asa result of our Government's hav- 
ing entered into reciprocal agreements with 
foreign nations for the exchange of air 
routes, 19 different foreign airlines operate 
across the North Atlantic to our shores. We 
have three flying the Atlantic—one a cargo 
carrier, Seaboard & Western, and the other 
two, Pan American and Trans World Air- 
lines. Thirteen years ago our airlines car- 
ried 75 percent of this international pas- 
senger traffic, but this percentage last year 
declined to less than 50 percent. To in- 
crease our share of the market, it is essential 
that the U.S. travelers prefer U.S. alr- 
lines. In spite of this declining share of 
the market, the progress of our air carriers 
has been great. More people are flying on 
better and faster planes, with better service. 
Much help has been given by the Board, but 
Policies tried and true too often change. I 
give credit to airline management for provid- 
ing the citizens of the United States the 
best air transportation possible at the lowest 
economical price. Let the airlines suggest 
rates that will keep them a viable industry, 
able to purchase the best machines avail- 
able, keep up with the advancement of the 
art, and return a reasonable profit to the 
stockholders of the airlines. The Board 
should keep in mind always that is regula- 
tory activity must only be enough to keep 
an economically strong, healthy, and vigor- 
ous air transport system. 

During my term on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board I have seen the airlines go heavily in 
debt for the newest, best and safest air- 
planes possible to secure, the greatest ad- 
vancement being in the last few years 
when those who travel have been happy 
with the speed and safety of the jet air- 
planes. Remember, if you will, that the in- 
ternational and domestic trunk airlines made 
this possible by obligating themselves for 
$2 billion or more for new jet equipment, 
and they are continuing to buy additional 
modern airplanes for the long- and medium- 
long stretches of their systems. The FAA 
and CAB are pushing for a short-range com- 
pact plane for the local service lines that 
will operate more economically and guar- 
antee that the smaller communities receive, 
and continue to receive, the service to which 
they are entitled. By that I mean faster, 
air-conditioned, pressurized jet or turbo- 
prop airplanes. Even with this big invest- 
ment in flying equipment, the airlines have 
continued to hold their prices down. Con- 
sider, if you will, the 8 to 12 cents per mile 
it takes to run an automobile. Compare it 
with the tourist fare, economy or thrift air- 
line fares that are available—or even com- 
pare it with the price charged for a trip 
from Siouz Falls to Pierre, S. Dak.—that 18. 
the per-mile cost. I challenge you to drive 
from here to Pierre early in the morning, 
transact your business there, and return 
that evening feeling fit as a fiddie and ready 
to do a decent day’s work the next day. 
Some per-mile rates in the United States for 
the very heavy areas of traffic are below 4 
cents per mile, The rates have been no 
lower than this at any time since commer- 
cial air travel was first offered, and they now 
run between that figure and 7 cents per 
mile—with an average, I would say, of around 
5% cents for a coach seat. Contrast that 
with the difference in the cost of an auto- 
mobile when it first appeared on the scene 
and now. I remember buying five Model-T 
Fords in Yankton for our company just be- 
fore World War I, at $280 apiece... I heard 
of a fellow the other day who bought a 
wonderful Ford for $3,900. Of course, you 
can buy smaller models for less money, but 
I still remember that Model-T and how won- 
derful it was. Contrast too, if you will, the 
low cost of air travel per mile wtih the grow- 
ing prices you pay for the house you live in, 
clothing you wear or things you eat, and you 
will come up with the answer—the airlines 
have held the line. 
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To conclude, I want to put In a strong 
word as to my belief that the local service 
airlines must be supported by the traveling 
public and also supported by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in every way possible. All of 
you buy airmail stamps and the aggregate 
sale of the airmail stamps totals around 
$200 million per year. Let's say it costs the 
Post Office to handle airmail one-half of 
that amount and that the payment (called 
subsidy) now going to the local service air- 
lines is between $60 and $75 million per 
year. For a long time I have felt that the 
word subsidy used in this connection was 
wrong. It looks to me like the users of alr 
mall pay for this service. Since it is neces- 
sary to move this mail, the services of the 
local carriers are necessary to provide this 

tion to all communities of the 
United States, be they large or small. Local 
service airlines feed passengers into the 
trunklines, sell tickets, and advise the trav- 
elers the best way to reach their desired 
destination. The local service airlines take 
your mail and bring mail back to you. We 
could not do away with that service any 
more than we could do away with rural free 
delivery, and who is there here who would 
say the farmer is not entitled to delivery of 
his mail as well as the businessman on 
Broadway? Congress is alive to this necessity 
and in very recent statements by House and 
Senate committees they have told all of us, 
including the Civil Aeronautics Board, that 
they will continue to support s sound local 
service system, and by that I mean such air- 
lines as North Central, Ozark, and Frontier. 
They take care of South Dakota now and 
will continue to do a better Job as travel 
increases on the better airplanes they expect 
to get in the not too distant future. I pre- 
dict that within 3 or 4 years that wonderful 
veteran of local service fame, the DC-3 alr- 
craft, will be put out to pasture and replaced 
by pressurized, air-conditioned, faster air- 
planes, going around 200 miles an hour. 
These planes will serve the thinnest routes, 
be of smaller g from 14 to 24 
passengers—able to land on the shortest 
fields, thereby cutting airport costs for the 
smaller communities which cannot support 
a larger airport. It behooves the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to continue its active endorse- 
ment and support of the local service indus- 
try for our United States of America. 

With that, let me say it has been a joy to 
be back in Sioux Falls, my home No, 2, and 
I hope it will be not too long before I see 
you again. 


Kennedy a Victim of Hate Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column in 
which Drew Pearson quotes William R. 
Mathews of Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Mathews 
has been a great leader in our State and 
I thought his comments, together with 
the others contained in Mr. Pearson’s 
column, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

KENNEDY a Victim or HATE Drive 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If you study the history of American 
Presidents who have been assassinated, you 
find that most of these tragedies did not 
come about through the fanaticism of one 
man. They came about because powerful 
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influencemolders in the Nation had preached 
disrespect and hate for the authority of the 
Government, and the man in the White 
House who symbolized Government, 

In the city where President Kennedy was 
killed, the Dallas News had long preached 
disrespect for the President. Its publisher, 
Ted Dealey, had accused Mr. Kennedy of run- 
ning the Nation as Caroline rode her tri- 
cycle. On the day the President arrived, the 
Dallas News carried a full-page ad, berating 
Mr. Kennedy in vitriolic language, 

It was placed by the American Fact-Find- 
ing Committee, an unheard of committee, 
and signed by Bernard Weissman, a shoe 
salesman. It gave as an address, Post Office 
Box 1792—Dallas 22. 

President Kennedy obviously did not know 
about this editorial in advance. But he did 
know that Dallas had attacked and insulted 
Adlai Stevenson; that Bruce Alger, the Re- 
publican Congressman from Dallas, had done 
the same to Mrs. Lyndon Johnson; and that 
Dallas was one of the most vitriolic cities in 
the United States. 

Knowing this, Mr. Kennedy had prepared 
a speech which in mild and scholarly lan- 
guage reminded the people of Dallas that “in 
a world full of frustrations and irritations, 
America’s leadership must be guided by the 
lights of learning and reason.” 

“There will always be dissident voices 
heard in the land,” he said, “expressing op- 
position without alternatives, finding fault 
but never favor, perceiving gloom on every 
side, and seeking influence without respon- 
sibility. 

But today,” he said, obviously with Dallas 
in mind, other voices are heard in the land— 
voices preaching doctrines wholly unrelated 
to reality * * * which assume that vitupera- 
tion is as good as victory, and that peace is 
a sign of weakness.” 

Dallas“ answer, even before that speech was 
delivered, was to shoot John F. Kennedy, 


ARIZONA'S ANSWER 


After that answer, William R. Matthews, a 
neighboring editor of the Arizona Daily Star 
in Tucson wrote this editorial: 

“The hatred-preachers got their man, 
They did not shoot him: they inspired the 
man or men who did it. 

“It was a carefully planned assassination. 
It looks as if there were three assassins 
who fired one shot each, because three bul- 
lets appear to have arrived simultaneously, 

“I was in Dallas last week at a meeting of 
men from all over Texas. I was discouraged 
and alarmed over the violence of the hatred 
expressed not only against Jack Kennedy 
but at Lyndon Johnson. * * * The haters and 
the name smearers have reaped what they 
preached.” 

The greatest monument the American peo- 
ple can erect to John F. Kennedy is a spiritu- 
al monument—the eradication of hate, 

“If we really love this country,” sald Chief 
Justice Earl Warren at the late President's 
bier, “If we truly love justice and mercy, if 
we fervently want to make this Nation bet- 
ter, we can at least abjure the hatred that 
consumes people, the false accusations that 
divide us, and the bitterness that begets vio- 
lence.” 

‘Gov. Pat Brown, of California and Charles 
Taft, of Ohio, cochairman of America’s Con- 
science Fund, have proposed that in order 
to erect a spiritual monument, men gather in 
cities across the Nation in a candlelight pro- 
cession to pledge the end of intolerance and 
to affirm that such tragedy shall not happen 
in America again. 

INTERFAITH MEMORIALS 

“The beautiful funeral services at St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral are still fresh in our mem- 
ory” said Governor Brown and Taft, “and, 
thanks to the modern miracle of television, 
Protestants and Jews were able to participate 
in the services of President Kennedy’s own 
faith. But since John F. Kennedy as Presi- 
dent belonged to all faiths, we suggest inter- 
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denominational services be held in the gath- 
ering dusk with candles on the first 
appropriate Sunday in other cities; so that 
America’s conscience may speak out against 
the mentality that moves men to take the 
lives of other men. 

“We suggest that for those who may not 
have candles readily available, they be sold 
near the place of meeting for a nominal price, 
so that America’s conscience fund may pro- 
vide support for the widow of the Dallas 
policeman and her three children who now 
suffer because of hate; and to help others 
who have suffered from the bombings and 
the wave of intolerance which now poison 
the Nation. k 

“The demented mind of the assassin who 
took the life of John F. Kennedy in Dallas 
is no different from the mind of the mur- 
derers who snuffed out the lives of four little 
girls in Birmingham. 

“These shameful blots on Amemca's con- 
sclence will continue until America’s con- 
sclence speaks out.” 


Cathedral Memorial to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
spiritual leaders of our Nation have ex- 
amined the Nations’ wounds made eyi- 
dent by the assassination of President 
Kennedy. In so doing, many have found 
words which suggest to each American 
the thoughts and actions whereby these 
wounds may be healed. The Very Rev- 
erend Francis B. Sayre, dean of the 
Washington Cathedral, found such words 
in his sermon at a memorial service in 
the Cathedral Sunday, November 24. He 
used as a text the 26th chapter of the 
Book of Jeremiah, verse 16. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CATHEDRAL MEMORIAL To PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
(By the Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre) 


The people said of Jeremiah, "This man is 
not worthy of death.” 


This is the thought that is burning deeply 
in every American heart as we mourn our 
President. There were some who hated 
Jeremiah the Prophet; some who feared him 
because he did not shrink from declaring the 
truth as God gave him to see it. Nor did he 
fail to live it out, whatever the political 
consequences at the hands of those who pre- 
sumed to fashion the nation after their own 
image instead of God's. 

But when it came to a plot against his 
life—ah, then the reeds are pushed aside, the 
crabgrass cut. And men look down at the 
deeper springs of the man’s life: The courage 
underneath; the hidden suffering; the lonely 
track against the lowering gloom of destiny, 
the free and shining vapor trall across the 
skein of heaven. 


When the sharpness of death sums up all 
of & man’s life, then is the inner source 
known, If it is a man like Jeremiah, or Hke 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the anguish of 
sorrow will cry out: 

“This man is not worthy to die: for he 
hath spoken to us in the name of the Lord 
our God.” 
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As the first reeling shock of sadness passes, 
echoes of sacred conscience remain. We begin 
to separate the strands of our loss. Out of 
the very tragedy came fresh glimpses of the 
truth. Crisis always brings forgetfulness of 
ourselves, and so a plainer view of God and 
of His will for us. 

I think, first of all, that we have under- 
stood that God has shown us our guit. 
News of the President's death drove us to 
our knees in national penitence. The 
weapon that killed John Kennedy was not 
only in the hand of his murderer, but was in 
the heart of every one of us who ever hated: 
who ever set brother against brother by his 
selfish spirit. Surely we all do repent that 
shallow and divisive contentiousness which 
bred an atmosphere in which some ignor- 
ant sharpshooter would one day execute our 
careless. threats, and think he served his 
country well by the despicable crime. 
Blame not the man, nor the city, nor the re- 
gion where the deed was done. But let us 
search our own hearts to see H pettiness or 
hostility or unworthy anger did not set the 
stage for the overt act. 

Yet, if God has shown us that, has He not 
forgiveness, too, in store for us? A purer 
love, a humbler citizenship, more honest 
acceptance of one another? May our sor- 
row prompt us to that prayer this day. 

There is another strand that most of us 
by now have identified, mixed in with our 
grief: anxiety for the future. Suddenly a 
brave and intelligent leader is taken away. 
What does it bode for our Nation at a mo- 
ment of dread uncertainty and fearful risk? 
How shall we do without the sure-footed as- 
surance of this young President whose style 
of manner, whose backbone of responsibil- 
ity the world had already come to admire and 
depend upon? 

But in the very fearfulness God finds a 
waf to make plain His grace. I am sure we 
have all been led to remember how, in an- 
other period of awful uncertainty, God knew 
to raise up a guide for our Nation's destiny. 
After the Civil War, when the wilderness of 
pain had brought our people's public mor- 
als to lowest ebb, another great President 
was shot. In Lincoln's stanch shoes stood 
an adroit little politician named Johnson— 
Andrew Johnson. How would the wounds 
be healed and the high road found by such 
a man as he was on that fatal day? Yet 
there was in him a reservoir of higher metal 
all unknown to others, and even to himself, 
which, for the sake of all, God did now re- 
veal. As Andrew Johnson rose beyond the 
water-level of all he knew, he met the chal- 
lenge now laid upon him. 

Strange and wondrous is the Christ-like 
power that discovers strength in weakness, 
new life in the presence of death, and faith 
that can conquer chaos and dismal fear. 
Such is the power of God, to redeem anxiety 
and to lift up all that is cast down, to sus- 
tain us when we falter, and to give us life 
again. 

Thus the final experience that is distilled 
from the tragedy that afflicts, is that of faith. 
May it be the faith of our people now. When 
the whirlwind came for Elijah, the prophet 
of old, he turned to Elisha, his young com- 
panion: 

“What wouldst thou receive of me before 
I am taken awsy from thee?” the old man 
asked. 

“That a double portion of thy spirit be 
upon me,” said Elisha. 

“Thou hast asked a hard thing,” he replied. 

But so it was, when Elijah passed to 
Heaven, that his mantle fell upon Elisha. 
And he who was now called to fill the holy 
man's shoes, took the mantle and smote the 
waters of Jordan as he had seen the Prophet 
do before. Again the waters parted, and the 
people passed through. 

As now the mantle falls from one man to 
another, let that same faith be in us that 
Was in Elisha, And let us take up the man- 
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tle, smite again the waters: Knowing that 
God will help us to push back the spectre 
of hate, the terror of man on every side. 
And that by the healing power of God we 
shall safely pass to the other side. 


Crisis Steadiness Cited as Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
shameful that it took the death of 
President John F. Kennedy to prove the 
probusiness stance of his administra- 
tion. Detractors, armed more with per- 
sonal dislike than economic fact, kept up 
their dirge of statements that this ad- 
ministration, which included both the 


-late and present Presidents, was stifling 


to business expansion. And they con- 
tinued this in spite of repeated assur- 
ances and actions by the late President. 
Yet the stock market clearly showed in 
its record rise the confidence of current 
business prospects and the continuance 
of present economic policies by President 
Johnson. 

The new President has already indi- 
cated his support for the business econ- 
omy by calling for early passage of the 
tax cut legislation. This legislation, as 
envisioned by John F. Kennedy, would 
give the private sector more freedom in 
their economic choices and a chance to 
solve the problems of unemployment, 
price spiral, and balance of payments. 

Sylvia Porter has called the tax cut the 
key to solving these problems and the 
longer we wait the greater the disease to 
be cured. Now is the time to stop any 
germs in our economic bloodstream while 
they can still be controlled. 

I include Miss Porter’s article and 
recommend its reading to my colleagues: 
From the Evening Star, Dec. 2, 1963] 
CRISIS STEADINESS CITED As STRENGTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

It is a tribute to the basic strength of the 
United States and to the defense network we 
have created for the dollar that so little has 


, happened in the economy since President 


Kennedy's assassination. 

This is not a facetious comment. Often 
what does not happen in the sphere of 
finance is as important as what does happen. 
Last week was an illustration of this point. 

The governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem did not find it necessary to call a special 
meeting to ease credit to bolster a faltering 
economy because the economy didn’t falter. 

The Treasury's debt managers did not find 
it necessary to alter their financing plans to 
reassure the Government securities market 
because investors in Government securities 
did not panic. 

DOLLAR HOLDS FIRM 


The central bankers of the free world did 
not find it necessary to take extraordinary 
steps to protect the dollar from a speculative 
raid because the dollar's defense network 
prevented speculation and the dollar held 
firm. 


Wall Street’s leaders did not find it neces- 
sary to act to prevent a disorderly slump in 
stock prices because when the markets re- 
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opened last Tuesday, what disorder existed 
was more upward than downward. 

Leading businessmen did not find it neces- 
sary to reduce their programs for spending 
on new plants and equipment in anticipation 
of a slowdown in the economy because there 
are no signs that Mr. Kennedy's death will 
be a direct cause of an economic slowdown. 

Budget officials did not find it necessary 
to revise their figures on the next budget to 
fit President Johnson's views because Mr. 
Johnson's views on the budget are generally 
what Mr, Kennedy's were. 

So it goes. But just as Mr. Johnson has 
inherited a sturdy economy and a protected 
dollar from Mr. Kennedy, so he has inherited 
the economic problems that frustrated Mr. 
Kennedy from the start to the end of his 
aborted term, x 

Our unemployment rate is way down from 
the recession level of 7 percent. But after 
33 months of sustained economic advance, 
the overall rate still sticks at 5½ percent and 
the jobless rate among teenagers is 15.4 per- 
cent. 

Industrial production is at an all-time high 
and the gross national product is climbing 
toward $600 billion. But due to our slug- 
gish growth rate in recent years, our output 
is at least $30 billion below our normal 
capacity to produce and many factories are 
operating below their preferred, profitable 
Tate. 

PRICES STABLE 


The gap between what we spend abroad 
and what we earn abroad—the deficit in 
the balance of payments—is way down from 
the near catastrophic rate of $5.1 billion 
recorded in the second quarter. But the 
deficit in our international accounts for the 
full year of 1963 will approach $3.5 billion, 
another deficit is in sight for 1964 and this 
red ink ls a constant threat to the dollars 
value. t 

Prices have been remarkably stable in th 
last few years. But upward pressures are 
mounting and the danger of a renewed price- 
wage spiral can never be shrugged off. 

Thus, Mr, Johnson takes over the problems 
us well as the achievements. 


Our economic growth must be accelerated 
to provide jobs for our mounting labor force 
to take up the slack in production, to create 
sufficient profits and paychecks to balance 
our domestic budget. Our spending abroad 
must be curbed and our earnings abroad 
must be increased to narrow the deficit in 
our balance of payments. 

The tax reduction bill Mr. Kennedy wanted 
so much is a key to these goals, The speed 
with which passes the bill now will 
be the first test of Mr. Johnson’s power and 
skill as President. 


The Late President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of eulogies of the late President 
have been written since his untimely 
death. A number of them have been 
made a part of the Recorp for perma- 
nent keeping. I insert an editorial writ- 
ten by Don Sattell of radio station KEEL, 
Shreveport, La., and presented on that 
station on the day of the last President's 
funeral: 

America’s sadness is felt throughout the 
world during this day of the funeral of our 


— 
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President. But now the eyes of the world 
turn to another American for leadership. 
President Johnson must now take up the 
burden left him by his predecessor. The 
loud will be heavy, the road long and difficult. 
Our allies and our enemies will be watching 
and waiting for signs of strength and weak- 
ness. They will be wondering if Americans 
are really a united people. It is dificult for 
people in other lands to understand that 
we Americans all believe in one thing— 
America. They cannot. understand that 
while we may disagree on policy, we are 
all in agreement on the greatness of our 
Nation. The world now looks to us for a 
leader. We need a strong President, a man 
who will stand straight and unwavering, 
strong in the knowledge that the people are 
united. The strength of Lyndon B, John- 
son will come from the people. If they are 
strong, he will be strong. This is a day for 
every American to rededicate himself to the 
principles that are America. Lyndon B. 
Johnson needs the strength of every Ameri- 
can and every American needs the strength 
of Lyndon B. Johnson. 


President Johnson Renews Pledge on 
Rights = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
item from the New York Times of De- 
cember 3, 1963. This story shows that 
President Johnson has clearly pointed 
out his objectives and I know it will be 
of interest to my colleagues: 

JouHNsON RENEWS PLEDGE ON RicHTs—Sexs 
Unsan LEAGUE Dmecror—Four KEY KEN- 
NEDY AIDS Acree To Stay IN Posts 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

Wasuincton, December 2.—President 
Johnson reinforced today his commitment to 
President Kennedy’s civil rights program. 

After meeting with President Johnson for 
nearly an hour, Whitney Young, executive 
director of the National Urban League, said: 

“While President Johnson is committed to 
carrying out the Kennedy program, he has 
deep convictions in his own right.” 

Meanwhile, four of President Kennedy's 
closest advisers—Theodore C. Sorensen, spe- 
cial counsel; P. Kenneth O'Donnell, appoint- 
ments secretary; Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
special assistant for Maison with Congress, 
and Pierre Salinger, Press Secretary—agreed 
to serve President Johnson for as long as he 
wants them. 

There were indications, however, that Mr. 
Salinger might be considering a race for a 
House seat from California. 

In lengthy discussions concerning his 
forthcoming budget, President Johnson put 
new pressure behind his campaign to hold 
down Government spending. He did so in 
conferences with the two top officials of the 
Budget Bureau and Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. 

Mr. Young said that he and the President 
had spent much of their time discussing 
Negro unemployment, which is about twice 
the rate of whites. 

Regarding employment, Mr. Young sald: 

“The Negro faces a catastrophic situation 
to which civil rights legislation only in part 
addresses itself.” 
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Mr. Young told the President that tn his 
view the Immediate problem could be met 
only by “a vast public works program,” be- 
cause Negroes did not want to be on Govern- 
ment relief, 

President Johnson, Mr. Young said, did 
not commit himself on a public works pro- 
gram. He asked Mr. Young if it were “ab- 
solutely needed,” and when Mr. Young said 
the only alternative for many Negroes was 
ehronic dependence on unemployment pay- 
ments, Mr. Johnson asked him to write a 
memo on the subject. 

A public works program of the magnitude 
suggested by Mr. Young would throw the 
President's contemplated budget even more 
out of balance than present plans call for. 

Mr. Young said that President Johnson had 
some ideas on how to get labor and indus- 
try more involved in there training of 
workers. 

At present the decisions on retraining 
programs are left largely to the education 
departments of the States. As a conse- 
quence, Mr. Young said, there are “vast in- 
dustrial retailing facilities that are unused.” 

JOHNSON INTERESTED 

Mr. Johnson, he said, was interested in 
making greater use of these facilities, 

Despite the fact that he was the strategist 
and field comimander of the Senate forces 
that finally passed the civil rights acts of 
1957 and 1960, there has been a lingering res- 
ervation in the minds of many Negro leaders 
whether Mr. Johnson, a Texan with close 
friendships among Southern legislators, 
wholeheartedly subscribed to the far-reach- 
ing Kennedy program. 

The President has been at pains to dis- 
abuse these leaders of their doubts. In his 
address to Congress last week, he called for 
the “earliest possible passage” of the civil 
rights bill now ensnared in the House Rules 
Committee. 

Furthermore he has made a point of having 
lengthy talks with leaders of Negro organi- 
gations. Last week he conferred with Roy 
W. Wilkins, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. His meeting today with Mr. 
Young will be followed tomorrow by another 
with the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
head of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 


Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt, Distin- 
guished Daughter of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. has been one of 
America’s most talented and eminent 
women. Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt 
has received signal honors from many 
quarters for her accomplishments in 
horticulture and botany, as a master 
craftsman and designer in the execution 
of fine bindings of beautiful books, and 
as a highly respected authority on the 
medieval and renaissance literature 
about plants and gardens. We in Pitts- 
burgh lost a true and generous friend of 
our city in her passing on February 22, 
1963, and America has lost a true genius 
of the highest renaissance level, accom- 
plished and outstanding in many fields, 

Mrs. Hunt, the wife of Roy Arthur 
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Hunt, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
was born at Turtle Creek, Pa., June 30, 
1882. She was the daughter of Mortimer 
and Rachel McMasters Miller and at- 
tended Thurston School in Pittsburgh 
and Miss Mittleburger's School in Cleve- 
land. 

She was instrumental in founding nu- 
merous organizations in the fields of 
horticulture and literature. She was 
honorary vice president of the American 
Horticultural Society in 1956, was active 
in the Distinguished Daughters of Penn- 
sylvania, the National Society of Colonial 
Dames of America, and had held many 
chairs in the national offices of the 
Garden Club of America. She was one 
of the founders of the Garden Club of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. She 
served for many years as an elected 
trustee of the associates of the Yale 
Medical Library, and of the John Carter 
Brown Library of Brown University. 
She was the first woman ever to be in- 
vited to speak before the erudite mem- 
5 of the Grolier Club in New York 

ty. 

It has been in recognition of her 
achievements that she was awarded the 
Bulkley Gold Medal of the Garden Club 
of America and later its Distinguished 
Service Award of the New York Botanical 
Garden, the Gold Medal of Honor from 
the Herb Society of America, and a spe- 
cial certificate of meritorious service from 
the lvania Horticultural Society. 
In 1961 she received the Gold Medal from 
the Distinguished Daughters of Amer- 
ica, and 3 years previously had been 
named Woman of the Year by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Hunt was the author of many 
books and scores of papers in the fields 
of horticulture and literature. Most 
notable of the former was her mono- 
graphic study of “William Penn and 
Horticulture.” She was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of legal let- 
ters by the University of Pittsburgh in 
1954 and the honorary degree of humane 
letters by Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1960. 

Without question, Rachel McMasters 
Miller Hunt's greatest contribution has 
been the assemblage over a half century 
of collecting of what was the most im- 
portant and largest private library of 
botanical and horticultural books in 
America. This highly specialized library 
was given by her and her husband to 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, to- 
gether with funds for the fine new mod- 
ern building which houses it, in 1961. 
As the Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt 
Botanical Library, it represents today the 
world's only center devoted exclusively 
to the bibliographical research of botan- 
ical and horticultural literature and to 
the rendering of service to the public 
and scholars alike who are concerned 
with these fields. 

Rachel Hunt was not a mere collector 
of books. She knew the books she ac- 
quired. She read French, Latin, and 
Italian easily and concentrated on the 
collection of books in those languages as 
well as those in English. 

Rachel Hunt collected and studied il- 
lustrations as well as the extensive writ- 
ings in these fields. She endeavored to 
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bring together representations of the 
original paintings and drawings by bo- 
tanical artists and illustrators that had 
been reproduced in the books of this 
subject area. On her passing she had 
brought together more than 3,000 water 
colors, several hundred black and white 
drawings, and in excess of 2,500 prints 
of botanical. portraits and garden scenes. 
The greater part of these are works that 
were produced prior to 1850 and the 
Oldest go back as early as 1540. The 
world’s greatest botanical artists are 
represented and her collection of works 
by the great Belgian artist, Pierre-Joseph 
Redouté—1759-1840—1is considered to be 
the most representative and complete 
available in America—surpassed only by 
the great collections once held by French 
royalty and now in the archives of vari- 
ous museums in Paris. Students today 
may consult these works at the Hunt 
Botanical Library and study with them 
the files of correspondence by both the 
artists and the authors concerned. Here 
are to be found more than 16,000 pieces 
of manuscript and autographed letters 
written by the men who contributed to 
the development of botanical or horti- 
cultural science during the 17th to 19th 
centuries. 

Not content to have a library only of 
books, paintings, prints, letters, and 
manuscripts, Rachel Hunt also sought 
and brought together the finest collection 
of botanical portraiture available on this 
side of the Atlantic. Here are to be found 
the engraved likenesses of more than 300 
botanists of the 16th to 18th centuries. 
Portraits in oil were also collected. In- 
cluded is the only painting known to 
have been made from life of the great 
English herbalist and physician, John 
Parkinson. Also included is the only 
palnting—a miniature—known to have 
been made from life of the renowned 
18th century French naturalist, Michel 
Adanson. 

No facet of botanical literature re- 
ceived greater attention and affection 
from Rachel Hunt than did that repre- 
sented by the herbals: those early works 
of medical botany which dealt with 
plants then believed important for their 
properties of curing or alleviating hu- 
man illness. Her collection of these is 
certainly the finest held privately in this 
country and includes many rare items 
of the incunabula period, those books 
Published from the time of the Guten- 
berg Bible's printing in 1454 to the end 
of that century. More than 120 volumes 
are in this collection, six are the only 
copies known in America and two are 
the only copies known anywhere. It is 
a collection that matches favorably to- 
day with the great collections that have 
been assembled at the National Medical 
Library, the combined libraries at Har- 
vard, and the fine collection at the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden in St. Louis. 

As a student of bibliography, and one 
to recognize the importance of adequate 
documentation of.rare books, Rachel 
Hunt was the first person anywhere to 
promote and produce a catalog of her 
works (now bring completed) that has 
been recognized and acclaimed as the 
finest bibliographical production in the 
field of biological science of all time. Her 
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sponsorship and production of this fine 
work, both as to content and design, is a 
monument to her penchant for high 
scholarship and perfectionism. For the 
excellence of its content it has received 
the cherished Oberley Award for works 
in bibliography. For the excellence of its 
typographical design, its second volume 
was chosen as one of the Fifty Books of 
the Year for 1962. 

Rachel Hunt was a woman small in 
physical size, but mighty in intelligence, 
the vigor and charm of her personality, 
in the height of her standards of excel- 
lence, and in her capacity to achieve her 
goals and objectives through undaunted 
determination and hard work. 

In addition to her husband Roy Hunt, 
who participated with her in her wide in- 
terests, she is survived by 4 sons and 11 
grandchildren. Not only has the field of 
botany and horticulture been enriched by 
her accomplishments, but all who are in 
any way associated with these two fields 
throughout the world will continue to be 
enriched by the fruits of her planning 
and foresight in the establishment and 
perpetuation of the Rachel McMasters 
Miller Hunt Botanical at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rachel Hunt is a glowing example of 
the tremendous influence on our US. 
culture and progress, that a dedicated 
American woman can have, in her goodly 
heritage that she has given to all of us 
in Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, and our 
good country. 


Life Behind the Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I include for the 
Recorp the first two articles of a series 


by Robert S. Boyd of the Detroit Free 


Press, Washington Bureau, concerning 
life today behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. 
Boyd has performed a valuable service 
for his readers by the scope of his in- 
quiries and the deep measure of his in- 
sights. The first of these articles ap- 
peared on November 17, 1963, before the 
recent tragic events which shocked the 
world. The articles are as follows: 
Lire TODAY BEHIND THE IRoN ÇCURTAIN— 
Porsa Toast: “To JFK., HEALTH; ro K., 


Proory” 

(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Wansaw.— Tell President Kennedy that 
we love him,” said the young Polish archi- 
tect, his eyes full of tears. 

He spoke loudly and confidently, without 
a sign of fear, although the room was 
crowded with strangers. 

“Tell the American people that we trust 
you, we believe in your democracy and your 
freedom. 


“We know you are not perfect. But you 
are not afraid to talk about your faults as 
well as your strengths. We like you for 
that.” 

The Pole raised his glass of ice-cold 
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vodka—“Polish vodka, my friend, not Rus- 
sian vodka"—and said: “To Kennedy, na 
edrowie (good health)—to Khrushchev, 
pfooey.” 

This scene took place not long ago in the 
middle of one of Warsaw's ritziest night 
spots, the cabaret Kongresowa, in the. cellar 
of the towering Palace of Culture and Sci- 
ence, Russia's gift to Poland after the war. 

Elegantly dressed couples were twisting 
around a gurgling fountain in the center of 
the polished dance floor. a 

Waiters in starched white shirts scurried 
among the tables bearing ice buckets, brandy 
and platters of hot roast chicken, 

Everybody's doing it, the twist, the twist,” 
crooned a girl singer. Eight young ladies 
pranced out onto the floor in polka-dot bi- 
kinis, twirling parasols. The fioor show was 


But the young architect had no eyes for 
the girls. His mind was on his pet topic— 
the United States of America. 

He introduced his friends, several ad- 
vanced students at the University of War- 
saw. 

There was a great round of bear hugs, 
hand pumping and clinking of glasses while 
the band played on. 

Isn't this dangerous to speak this way, 
here, in a public place?” the architect was 
asked. 

“No, not now, not any more,” he said, but 
then he paused and added, with less as- 
surance: “I don’t think it will cause any 
trouble.” 

He lowered his voice and pointed to one 
of his associates. “That one I don't trust 
completely. He has an uncle who Is a general 
in the army. I am not sure about him.” 

This outspoken friendliness of most Poles 
for the United States is one of the first 
things that strikes a visitor. 

Their warmth is overwhelming. They stop 
to talk with you on the street, bring you 
presents, offer to guide you around their 
city, wrestle to pick up the check for a beer 
or a cup of coffee. 

This doesn't mean that the Poles are eager 
to adopt the American economic system. 

The technically educated younger genera- 
tion is generally indifferent to communism 
but agrees with the Communists that big 
industries, mines, stores and banks should 
be under public, not private, ownership. 

Almost everybody approves of the social- 
welfare programs of the Polish Government, 
particularly the free medical care and the 
phenomenal spread of education. 

What they seem to long for is a blend of 
a socialist economy with a political democ- 
racy, rather on the order of Sweden. 

Nevertheless, the word Amerykanski“ has 
a magic ring here. 

The causes for this romance with the 
United States are many—historic tles dating 
back to the American Revolution, the pres- 
ence of countless relatives in the United 
States, admiration for our exalted standard 
of living. 

Poles are not fond of Russians, and seem 
to take a delight in dem 
affection for the Soviet Union's greatest rival. 

The monstrous Palace of Culture and Scl- 
ence, which dominates this capital city, 
draws sneers from the inhabitants instead 


>of gratitude to the Russian donors. 


People here speak warmly of the Hungari- 
ans, who fought Soviet tanks in the uprising 
of 1956, but jibe at the Czechs, who remained 
quiet during that year of crisis. 

“Poles and Hungarians—we are the best 
fighters in Europe,” bragged one young man 
at the Hybryda Club, the favorite jazz hang- 
out for Warsaw's students. 

Later, outside the club on the sidewalk, 
the same student was chattering bolster- 
ously about his enthusiasm for the West. A - 
policeman approached. 


But no, All the policeman sald was: 
“Please be a little quieter on the street.” 
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No. 1 COMPLAINT or PoLes: THERE'S Nor 
ENOUGH CASH 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Warsaw. —What is it like to be a Pole in 
Poland after 18 years of Communist rule? 

Ask 100 people and you get 100 different 
answers—ranging all the way from satisfac- 
tion to despair. 

Many chafe at the lack of political free- 
dom, But even more complain about the 
economic recession that is squeezing their 
country. 

Here are some samples of the joys and 
sorrows, hopes and frustrations of ordinary 
Poles in 1963: 

Dr. B. is a college teacher with a degree 
from Harvard and the author of a scholarly 
work known to experts in his field in the 
West. 

He is married, and lives with his wife and 
a 4-year-old son in a two-room apartment 
furnished virtually rent free by the univer- 
sity where he works. 

Nevertheless, to make ends meet, his wife 
has to teach high school, and Dr. B. has to 
hold a part-time teaching job at a provincial 
university a 3-hour train ride away. Thus 
he is away 3 nights a week. 

The family’s combined earnings from these 
three jobs is 3,000 zlotys a month (about 
$120 at the official exchange rate, far less in 
reality). And Dr. B. estimates he needs a 
minimum of 3,500 zlotys to live on. 

“We simply cannot get by on what we 
make,” he said, redeyed from overwork. 

Dr. B. says the Government blames the 
economic crisis on bad weather, He blames 
it on bad administration. 


EDUCATION BOOMING 


Dr. B. is not entirely discouraged. He is 
writing a new book that he hopes will be 
published in the West. 

He takes considerable pride in the spread 
of higher education in Poland—170,000 uni- 
versity students now compared to 50,000 be- 
fore the war. 

He is especially happy that admission to 
the overcrowded universities is strictly by 
merit—not party favoritism. 

“Oh, once in a while a high Government 
official will call to ask how his son's or to 
ask how his son’s or daughter's application 
stands. We know what they want, but they 
don't get anywhere with us,” he said firmly. 

Jan T. is a young engineer just starting 
his first job after university. As a beginner, 
he makes a bottom salary—1,200 zlotys a 
month ($48). He is going to night school 
to qualify for a better-paying position. 

Jan sees some good things about modern 
Poland—especially the social welfare system. 
He is proud to belong to the new generation 
of technically trained young people, on whom 
Poland's future as an advanced industrial 
nation depends. 

But he resents his dependence on the So- 
viet Union, and yearns for closer bonds be- 
tween Poland and the West, especially the 
United States. 

He taught himself English at home, so 
he could read technical articles. He is try- 
ing to save up money for a trip to England. 

A bachelor at 29, he pals around with 
older university students, enjoys drinking, 
dancing, and swapping jokes. He is a little 
envious of a friend who has an uncle who 
is a general in the army and has the use 
of a private car—a rarity in Poland. 

ISLANDS OF PLENTY 


Jun gripes openly at the restrictions on 
personal liberty here. But even more he 
seems to resent his genteel poverty, which 
keeps him from buying books, records, 
clothes, and traveling the way he thinks a 
cultured young man should. 

“In America I know you have poor peo- 
ple, too,” he said. “But they are islands 
of poverty in an ocean of plenty. In Poland, 
we have islands of plenty in an ocean of 


poverty.” 
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Stefan J. is a Polish newspaperman. Re- 
cently divorced, he lives with his 7-year-old 
daughter. 

Stefan is happy, because he has just land- 
ed a better job as a foreign correspondent, 
which will take him to the West. He has 
been padding his income by ghost writing 
ao doing special article for radio and tele- 
vision. 

Stefan says he thinks modern Poland is 
generally on the right track. He approves of 
the Government’s social and economic deyel- 
opment programs. He says nobody wants to 
turn the clock back to the prewar period, 
when Poles were largely a rural, illiterate 
people dominated by large landowners, as he 
put it. 

He complains about the inefficiency of the 
present system. But he wants it improved, 
not scrapped. He talks like an American 
who is dedicated to free enterprise but very 
conscious of its flaws. 

Stefan says a recent poll of university stu- 
dents, taken anonymously, so the answer 
would be honest, showed that less than 2 
percent considered themselves dedicated 
Communists. 

But a large majority (more than 75 per- 
cent) wants to preserve most of the pro- 
grams of the Communist government, such 
as public ownership of big industries and 
free medical care, he said. 

Stefan says he agrees it would be better 
if Poland had a two-party system, like the 
West, so that criticism of government policy 
could be better organized. 

“But that is just not possible now,” he said 
with a shrug. 

Right now Andrzej and Krystyna are happy 
with their lot. They are honeymooning in 
the scenic Tatra Mountains, in the south of 
Poland, in a charming Alpine chalet owned 
by Krystyna’s father. 

They were married one recent Sunday 
morning in a civil ceremony conducted by a 
solemn young government clerk in a velvet 
waistcoat with a silver chain about his 
neck, 

A record player tinkied out Mendelssohn's 
“Wedding March,” while friends and relatives 
stood in a half-circle in the bare little room, 
watching the young couple nervously sign 
the official register. 

Later there was a church wedding and a 
merry reception at a Warsaw hotel. Late in 
the afternoon, the newlyweds headed for the 
mountains in Krystyna’s father’s car, a four- 
seat, Czech-built Skoda, piled high with bag- 
gage and flowers. 


THE LUCEY ONES 


When they come back from their honey- 
moon, they have an apartment waiting for 
them in a new housing project near the War- 
saw Airport. 

The car, the chalet, the pleasant apart- 
ment—these are still rarities in Poland. 
Andrzej and Krystyna are among the lucky 
ones. 

Krystyna's father is a famous character 
actor. He earns 7,000 zlotys a month (about 
$290), a princely sum here. Krystyna is a 
budding young movie actress, and Andrzej 
is taking adyanced work in light industrial 
engineering. 

Artists belong to the favored elite in 
Poland. Their incomes, privileges, and so- 
cial status are high. Eyen fairly controver- 
sial writers can get published and modern 
abstract art—which gives Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev a “bellyache”—is all 
the rage. ` 

The night before the wedding, Krystyna's 
father played the role of Luke in Maxim 
Gorky's bitter play about czarist Russia, 
“The Lower Depths.” Two nights later he 
was to play the doctor in Chekhov's Three 
Sisters.” 

His car and chalet are sure tokens of afflu- 
ence: the smallest Polish car, the Syrena, 
costs 70,000 zlotys (about $2,800), and the 
standard car, the Warszawa, which is mod- 
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eled after the 1947 Ford, costs 120,000 zlotys 
(about $4,800). At these prices, cars are out 
of the question for all but a handful of 
Poles. 

“Are you a Communist?” Andrzej asked an 
American guest at his wedding. 

“No.” 

“Good. Neither am I. I am a Catholic.” 

Catholic or Communist, Andrzej and 
Krystyna are obviously doing well under 
communism, 

Peter Z. is not doing well at all. His coat 
is worn, his eyes are shifty. He has no job 
and little education. 

He is a black marketeer, one of a sizable 
army of footloose Poles who swarm the 
streets of Warsaw, seeking to buy American 
dollars or other goods they can resell at a 
profit. 

The police pick Peter up occasionally, he 
Says. They ask him why he is not working, 
give him 48 hours in jail, and boot him back 
into the street, 

He shrugs. It's not so bad now. During 
the rough time (the Stalinist terror of 1949— 
56) I did 5 years at hard labor. 

“I was a soldier, and I just asked why 
there were Russian generals running the 
Polish Army. Didn't we have good enough 
Polish generals?’ I asked. So they threw 
me in.” 

Peter opened his mouth and showed two 
metal teeth. “See, that's where they 
knocked my teeth out. They beat me here 
and here too,” he said, pointing to scars on 
his face and head. 

Peter says there are many men out of work 
in Poland, despite government claims to have 
wiped out unemployment. 

“Things are getting worse every year," he 
said. “Are you sure you don't want to sell 
any dollars? I give you top price.” 

Josef K is an air traffic controller at 
Warsaw Airport. Before the war, he was an 
air force pilot. When Poland fell, he escaped 
to England and fought with the RAF. 

He came home in 1946, and signed on as 
a pilot for the Polish National Airline. Then 
the Communists clamped down. 

In 1950, at the peak of the Stalinist terror, 
Josef, and all Poles like him who had served 
in the West, were kicked out of their jobs. 
Some were imprisoned, but Josef was sent 
to work on the railroad. 

EXTRA JOB HELPS 


In 1956, the thaw came. He was allowed 
to return to work, but had to take a ground 
job since all the pilots’ berths were filled. 

His salary of 2.300 zlotys a month (about 
$95) isn't enough to support his wife and 
two teenage children, he says. So he must 
try to make ends meet by working Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays as a guide for 
English-speaking tourists. 

Thus Joset's service in England, which got 
him into trouble once, is now helping him 
balance the family budget. 

Adam P is an elderly bookkeeper. He lives 
in a middle-stzed town in southern Poland, 
where he keeps track of the money for a 
small, state-owned business. 

ADAM HATES SOCIALISM 

“I tell you, things will never be good in 
1,000 years under such a system,” he said. 
“Before the war, things were cheaper and 
better. Now they are expensive and no 
good.“ 0 

Adam used to live in a section of Poland 
that has been taken over by the Soviet Union. 
He has nothing but contempt for the Rus- 
sians. 

“Bandits and beggars,” he called them. 
“Your President Kennedy should keep a 


strong fist—that is all those bandits under- 
stand,” he said. 


Adam was having supper in a chenp res- 
taurant in Warsaw, where he was attending 
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a government- sponsored bookkeepers’ con- 
Terence. 

He leaned across the table and confided, 
with a touch of pride, “Last year I was ata 
conference of 80 bookkeepers, and not one of 
them was a Communist,” 

He described Poland's. present leaders as 
“farmhands” for the Soviets. 

Like oldtimers everywhere, Adam is con- 
vinced Poland is going to the dogs. He 
finished his supper of hamburger, mashed 
potatoes, and beets and growled: 

“Before the war, for that price, I could 
have an excellent dinner, And now, this 
awful stuff.” 

THIS IS POLAND IN 1963 


It's no paradise, but it isn't hell either. 
Life goes on, and hope, though dim, is not 
dead. 


He Was One Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the moving poem com- 
posed and read by Irvin R. Lindemuth, 
Pastor of the Birmingham Congregation- 
al Church, 25 Carrick Avenue, Pitts- 
r 0 Pa., on Sunday, November 24, 

63: 


In MOURNING AND IN Memory or JoHN F. 
KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates—He Was OnE MAN 

(By Irvin R. Lindemuth, Pastor, Birmingham 

Congregational Church) 

He was one man. Mortal man was he, 

With love of life, love of home, love of 

family, 

Love of country, all life means 

To all who love it. Many dreams 

Were dreamed when he was but a boy. 

Perhaps some day, in some strange way, his 

Nation would employ 

The very gifts he had to give, the yery life 

he had to live. 


War came then, cruel curse of men; 
Man became a beast again. 

No one wins, when man kills man. 
Because man sins, some higher plan 
Is needed so that all men gain, 

And man can be a man again. 

He must have prayed to be unafraid. 


Trained and talented, wise 

Beyond his years, youth could not disguise 
The hopes and dreams of men like him. 
Even the Presidency could not dim 

The boyish smile, the ruffied hair, 

The outstretched hand, the inward prayer. 
He was a man of God's own plan. 


Religious? Yes, he knew 

Religion’s teachings, like me, like you. 

Many opposed his different faith, 

But there is little difference in God's grace. 

Men are what they are born in race and 
creed, 


A nation saw the higher need, 
Heard him, stirred him, 


Let this be said: he, too, was man. 

But man is part of God's own plan. 

The world today is so Ashamed. 

Let one more mortal man be named 
Among the dead who died that others 
Might look on all men as their brothers. 
He was one man. Mortal man was he. 
But God gives immortality. 
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Speeches by Hon. Wayne L. Hays and 
Hon. Leslie C. Arends, Before NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference, Novem- 
ber 7, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all aware of the current and 
continuing concern over the future of 
the NATO alliance. It is a concern 
which will and must occupy the atten- 
tion of the new administration and the 
Congress in the coming months for it 
is a matter of supreme priority to make 
certain that the free world's position is 
not weakened. 

As we in the Congress consider these 
problems, I feel it would be well to have 
the principal speeches made at the re- 
cent annual NATO Parliamentarians 
Conference on November 7, 1963, by 
Representatives Wayne Hays, chair- 
man of the House delegation, and Rep- 
resentative Les Arenps, ranking minority 
member of the House delegation, readily 
available for further reference and I, 
therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, am placing the statements in 
the Recorp today. 

As a member of the House delegation, 
I found their statements to be important 
contributions to the work of the Confer- 
ence and able expressions of the Ameri- 
can position; and certainly ones which 
should not go unnoticed and unread here 
at home, The statements follow: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. WAYNE L. Hays 


We of the US. delegation welcome ques- 
tions on the military and political value 
of a multilateral force. This force is now 
under study on a noncommitment basis 
by a seven nation working group meeting 
here in Paris. It will come into existence 
only if (a) it proves to make military as 
well as political sense, and (b) if enough 
members of the European side of the Al- 
liance want it, 

As for the military value of a multilateral 
force, the U.S. Navy, as Vice Admiral Ric- 
ketts, Deputy Chief of Operations, has told 
many of your civilian and service military 
chiefs, is convinced that the multilateral 
surface missile fleet would not only be feasi- 
ble but also a militarily effective and power- 
ful deterrent force. 

The multilateral force, as our Navy en- 
visages It, would have the latest version 
of the Polaris missile, would be deployed 
and operated in European waters in such a 
way as to give it high survivability, and 
would thus be a force the Soviets would 
have to respect. It would not be simply 
a “first strike“ force. Indeed, we contem- 
plate it would be put at the disposition of 
SACEUR for use against targets selected by 
him which directly threaten Europe or sup- 
port any Soviet attack. 

Those are the conclusions of our military 
authorities, We do not put them up on a 
“take it or leave it“ basis. These conclu- 
sions are now undergoing multinational 
examination in a military subgroup in 
Washington, There, military men of seven 
NATO countries are now conducting a war 
game designed to test just these conclu- 
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sions as to survivability and military value 
of a multilateral force. 

We often get the question why, if an 
MLF is so good, the United States has not 
already invested in surface missile ships of 
this One conclusive reason lies in 
the United States geographic situation. Our 
Polaris submarines must operate worldwide 
from home bases in the United States, re- 
moved by thousands of miles from the Euro- 
pean and Pacific theaters. The necessary 
Tange of these nuclear submarines is bought 
at considerable cost. The MLF would operate 
in European waters from a European base 
and would obtain the necessary survivabil- 
ity by dispersion, the method of operation 
of the warships, and the characteristics of 
the warships. 

Let me digress here for a moment and say 
that these would be warships and there would 
be no attempt to have them seem anything 
else, except that on a radar screen they 
would look like merchant ships. To give you 
some idea of the difficulty the enemy would 
have in identifying these ships, let me re- 
call to your mind our own experience when 
a group of rebels captured a mer- 
chant vessel and sailed it through American 
waters for a week. There was considerable 
comment that the American Navy could 
not find it. Well, it is not generally known 
but it is a fact that the American Navy 
had to fiy down and literally read the name 
on the bows of 400 ships before they found 
the one they were looking for, This gives 
you some idea, in the waters of Europe where 
there are literally thousands of merchant 
ships, of the difficulty the Russians would 
have in pinpointing each and every one of 
these ships of a multilateral force, Our peo- 
ple bave concluded that it would be an ab- 
solute impossibility. 

The additional substantial costs of nu- 
clear submarines as carriers of the missiles 
would not be needed and would not add 
significantly to the military value of a 
European-based force. Furthermore, the 
surface warships. would facilitate the ind 
pensible factor of mixed manning. á 

The U.S. authorities do believe in the mill- 
tary value of an MLF. That is why they 
have gone on the basis that, if enough of our 
European allies want the MLF, the United 
States would envisage putting up something 
like one-third of the cost. 

The President and the, Secretary of De- 
fense would not be contemplating that if 
this were a second-rate military ineffective 
political force. In other words, we just would 
not be spending one-third of the cost for 
something we did not think would be use- 
ful militarily. 

The U.S. view of the MLF is not that it 
would be a frill, an extra or even superfluous 
addition to an already adequate alliance nu- 
clear deterrent, If it comes into existence, 
it will be programed, like U.S. Polaris sub- 
marines and United Kingdom V-bombers, as 
a basic part of alliance nuclear strike forces. 

The question arises, should European 
members of NATO want the MLF? That is 
for them to say. Many of us in the United 
States can understand a feeling that the 
burden of maintaining the nuclear deterrent 
of the alliance should not be left only to 
the United States. Certainly, this feeling 
has already been strong enough to lead two 
NATO members to the great effort of devel- 
oping their own independent force de frappe. 
If our European allies do want to participate 
in the nuclear deterrent, we do believe that 
the MLF is one of the best ways to do it. 
They would then be part of a militarily first- 
rate, modern force, without oppressive costs 
for anyone of them, and in a way which 
would strengthen rather than go against the 
integration of the alliance. 

The question arises, would MLF costs be 
excessive and be paid at the expense of 
needed conventional forces? We in the 
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United States believe that strengthening of 
NATO conventional forces and thus improv- 
ing the balance of NATO nuclear and con- 
ventional forces is necessary and is within 
the capability of our allies, As for the MLF, 
however, the multilateral approach which is 
inherent in it would make participation in 
the nuclear deterrent feasible without un- 
dergoing the level of costs which burden 
countries going it alone in the strategic nu- 
clear field. To use some figures which would 
not be too far off of estimated costs, if the 
MLP cost $3 billion over a 10-year period, a 
10-percent share would be $30 million a year. 
Many of our allies could afford one or more 
shares with that price tag—and without en- 
croaching on required defense outlays in 
other fields, taking into account the rate at 
which national income is rising here and the 
gap between what many of our European 
allies allot to defense as compared with U.S. 
defense allocations. 

As for the U.S. veto, let me put the ques- 
tion back to my colleagues here: would it 
not be only right that substantial contrib- 
utors to an MLF will want a voice in 
decisions as to its use? The United States 
is no different from others. Furthermore, 
would you want nuclear war to be launched 
unless the United States—whose nuclear 
forces would continue to be the major ele- 
ment of Alliance nuclear power—were join- 
ing in without any delay or doubt? The in- 
divisibility of management of nuclear war is 
indispensable, here as elsewhere, for the ef- 
fectiveness of the deterrent and for the soll- 
darity of the alliance. > 

The MLF at this time is an idea put for- 
ward for discussion. It has not been con- 
sidered, let alone adopted, by the Congress 
of the United States. What it is designed 
to do is to provide for fuller sharing of the 
burdens and responsibilities of nuclear de- 
tense in the alliance, in a way which will 
unite rather than divide the alliance. If 
there are other ways of achieving these pur- 
poses, we certainly hope that our allies will 
put them forward for consideration, which 
they will surely receive on the United States 
side. 

Let me say further that I am known in 
the American Congress as a long-time friend 
of France. As a matter of fact, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee—a 
previous chairman—once jokingly called me 
his representative from France on the com- 
mittee. I was the first to speak up in the 
Congress and defend General de Gaulle, but 
this does not necessarily mean that friends 
must always be in agreement. I would say 
to France that if she develops her force de 
frappe she will not be alone. She does not 
need to expect that she alone in Europe, 
outside Russia, will be able to have this 
weapon, without Germany and without other 
nations developing it too; perhaps not as 
soon but inevitably they will. 

I would like to say also to those who have 
at least raised the suspicion that the United 
States would not consider an attack on Ham- 
burg or an attack on Copenhagen or an 
attack on Brussels as a reason for going to 
war, that the United States would consider 
an attack on any one of those cities exactly 
as it would consider an attack on New York. 

I further say to you that, if any of you 
doubt that, you have only to recall to your 
memory what happened only a year ago. 
As I said in the Political Committee, when 
the Russians had missiles in Cuba which 
were operative and which were coming into 
operation, which would reach every city in 
the United States except Seattle, Wash., the 
American Government made the decision to 
face them down and transmit word to Mos- 
cow that either the missiles had to go or we 
were prepared to go to war with nuclear 
weapons and to take the consequences. I 
would think that you would think that if 
Brussels or Copenhagen or Luxembourg were 
destroyed the United States would consider 
this just the same as if New York were 
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destroyed. We are realists in the United 
States and we would know that if Russia 
made an all-out decision to attack any one 
of these cities or Paris or London or Rome, 
they anticipated a worldwide nuclear war 
and that they would get exactly what they 
were anticipating. 

I want to say one further word, and again 
I think my French friends should think 
about this. there seems to be some difficulty 
economically in Europe and—I said this to 
a group of visiting Germans the other day, 
and I said the same thing to a group of 
visiting French that I spoke to in Washing- 
ton—it ts inconceivable to me to believe 
that German, Italy, Luxembourg, Beligium, 
and the Netherlands are going to put up 65 
percent of the capital for an economic co- 
operation and let France have 65 percent of 
the directors. I think this inevitably is go- 
ing to fail. I am hoping that the French 
Government will reconsider its position and 
decide to join with the rest of the free world 
in an economic alliance that really has some 
substance and that will really do the job. 
I would say to them tht I think we in the 
United States are willing to do our share in 
that kind of a partnership. 

I have one final word, Mr. Lord President, 
and then I have finished. I should just like 
to throw out one word of counsel to my 
friends of the Labor party in the British 
Delegation. If they should come to to power 
in England—and we have read in the papers 
that they well may—I think they may find 
that the path of doing business with Moscow 
is not going to be strewn with roses, and 
that the difficulties of doing business with 
Moscow are going to be just as great for 
a labor government as they are for a con- 
servative government, or as they were for 
a Republican Government in the United 
States and as they have been for a Demo- 
cratic Government. I think you always have 
to keep in mind that if there is a detente 
it is because Mr. Khrushchev thinks at that 
moment it is good for Russia. Whatever de- 
cision he makes, whatever agreement he 
comes to, I think you always have to keep 
in mind that he is not interested in what 
good it does for Great Britain or the United 
States; but his primary interest is what ad- 
vantage does this give to Russia, If it does 
not give Russia a clear advantage, is it worth 
going forward with? I think this has to be 
kept in mind at all times, I am not one of 
those—and there are some in my country— 
who think that we ought not to talk with 
Russia, that we ought not to sell them wheat, 
that we ought not to do business with them. 
On the contrary, I think I was the first in 
Congress to speak up in favor of the wheat 
deal, I said I was for it for three reasons: 
one, it will help our gold problem a little; 
two, it will get rid of a little bit of our sur- 
plus; three, and most important, it shows to 
the world that Russia with its vast agricul- 
tural regions under its communistic system 
is not able to produce the food for its own 
people, whereas the United States under 
free enterprise system is able not only to 
produce the highest standard of living in 
the world for its own people, but is able to 
sell food to 50 other countries and help 
to feed the Russians besides. I would not 
like you to think that I am against every- 
thing Russian, everything which has the 
word Russian in it. I am a realist and I 
know that Russia is here, that Russia exists 
in the world. We cannot bury dur head in 
the sand and ignore it. However, I would 
again advise my friends in Great Britain 
that it is not the easiest thing in the world 
to do business with the Russians. 


STATEMENT BY HON, LESLIE C. ARENDS 


We have listened to our NATO parliamen- 
tarian colleagues with great interest as re- 
gards the problem of sharing responsibility 
for the nuclear deterrent of the alliance. 

With respect to the distinguished speakers, 
we first wonder. whether the respresentative 
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of the United Kingdom, Mr. Walker, is speak- 
ing for his Government, or his party, or for 
himself personally. Mr. Walker has said we 
face a definite choice between the required 
buildup of conventional forces or the estab- 
lishment of a multilateral force. Should we 
assume that this constitutes a promise by 
the United Kingdom representative to build 
up British conventional forces and augment 
the BAOR to fulfill SACEUR’s requirements 
Immediately, let me say we would welcome 
this declaration, for we believe all NATO 
members should meet their NATO commit- 
ments and, we believe, there should be an 
equitable sharing of the burden for our 
common defense. 

The United States, I am proud to say, has 
for long fulfilled its NATO commitments, 
and it does so today, even in spite of cur- 
rent balance of payments difficulties, which 
in large measure derive from America's effort 
to bolster the free world’s defenses and hopes 
for a better economic future. In fact, some 
of our congressional colleagues cannot be 
here today because they had to remain in 
Washington to take part in the great debate 
on our foreign military and economic assist- 
ance program. Naturally the U.S. efforts 
directly relate to the problem of the shar- 
ing of the burden which should be the com- 
mon obligation of all members of our great 
Atlantic alliance. 

The United States wants to do its utmost to 
build a strong NATO; we only ask that others 
do their part. The United States looks upon 
our defense as interdependent. Again and 
again we have stated—and I state it now as a 
Member of Congress—that we would regard 
an attack on any part of the NATO area as an 
attack upon us. The United States wants to 
insure that the alliance realistically has the 
means to deter such an enemy attack and, if 
unfortunately deterrents fail, that the alli- 
ance has the defence forces to deal with an 
aggressor, The United States believes that 
we together in this Atlantic alliance can do 
what is necessary. Under the protection of 
the defensive shield of NATO over the past 
16 years we have seen both Europe and 
America become more prosperous and our 
economic and social life greatly improved. 
Surely we can pay the costs of our defense 
insurance. The United States does not be- 
lieve that we confront a choice in economic 
terms between adequate conventional forces 
and adequate nuclear forces, nor between 
SACEUR's conventional force requirement or 
SACEUR's nuclear force requirement. Eco- 
nomically we can afford to do both, if polit- 
ically we have the will, So far there has not 
been a choice; it has been neither or nor; 
neither adequate conventional forces nor a 
shared burden with respect to nuclear forces. 
We have a time-honored American expres- 
sion: he that has a glass house should not 
be the first to throw stones. So, over the 
years while America has fulfilled its NATO 
commitments, the NATO conventional de- 
fence requirements have not been fully ful- 
filled by our partners, although we are still 
waiting with faith. Meanwhile, in the nu- 
clear area members of the alliance have been 
pulling away from each other and the cardi- 
nal principle of interdependence has been 
weakened. We believe that the alliance 
ought to pull together in the whole spectrum 
of our defensive deterrent and this responsi- 
bility should be shared. 

Just as we seek to share the burden in the 
area of our conventional defense, the US. 
Government seeks to find a way to share re- 
sponsibility, and even ownership, in the area 
of our nuclear deterrent. The U.S. admin- 
istrations since 1960 have made a far-reach- 
ing proposal in this regard. They have of- 
fered one conception—full nuclear consulta- 
tion and an Atlantic multilateral forcee—and 
nobody else has yet suggested any other. We, 
as American parliamentarians, may have 
various views on the American Government's 
proposal, and we are considering them among 
ourselves in our Congress. We are specifically 
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awaiting the outcome of the studies now 
being made among seven countries—Bel- 
gium, Germany, Greece, Italy, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States—in 
Paris in the MLF working group and in 
Washington in a military subgroup. We 
think all of us should await the completion 
of these studies and if our governments rec- 
ommend the establishment of an MLF we 
shall want, in our national legislatures, 
thoroughly to study the recommendation in 
all its aspects; at the time we could then also 
appropriately consider such recommenda- 
tions in the NATO Parliamentarian Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile, it might be appropriate for me 
to state, if only in a general way, what the 
U.S. administration has in mind as a con- 
cept. The United States seeks to provide a 
means for every member of NATO who de- 
sires to share in the responsibility for the 
absolute weapon which constitutes the prin- 
cipal element. of our alliance deterrent, and 
this without causing the national polifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The U.S. admin- 
istration seeks this in order that the At- 
lantic alliance might be more cohesive and 
united in common purpose and effort; it 
seeks the mutual recognition of our inter- 
dependence; and it seeks a practical way to 
further common responsibility and knowl- 
edge about the alliance’s nuclear deterrent. 
To do this it has suggested the possibility 
of establishing an Atlantic force, multila- 
terally owned and manned, which would be 
an addition to any arrangement for deeper 
consultation and exchange of information 
in the nuclear field, and would be an addi- 
tion to the necessary effort that must be 
taken to provide appropriate conventional 
defense. We all know SACEUR has declared 
there is a requirement for MRBM to deal 
with targets that especially threaten Europe. 
Obviously, the multilateral force would go 
tar to meet SACEUR's stated requirements, 

y as the missiles of such a force 
would, I understand, be assigned to SACEUR 
for targeting and would help fulfill his strike 
plan. 

We think that we parliamentarians should 
debate this subject further when we have 
the ted studies being prepared here 
in the NATO building by representatives of 
our governments, and I hope we shall have 
a chance to discuss the matter in the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference. 


John Garner Celebrates 95th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, my most 
distinguished constituent, the Honorable 
John Nance Garner, of Uvalde, Tex., 
celebrated his 95th birthday on Novem- 
ber 22. The occasion was saddened by 
the tragic death that day of President 
Kennedy, which occurred after the Presi- 
dent had personally telephoned the for- 
mer Vice President at his home to offer 
his congratulations and extend best 
wishes to one of America's most re- 
spected elder statesmen. 

A story about the birthday ceremony 
honoring Mr, Garner was written by a 
friend and former Uvaldean, Mr. R. G. 
Jordan, now with the San Antonio Ex- 
press. Iam sure that all Americans will 
be interested to know that this great 
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American is alert and in good health, and 
that he continues to take personal inter- 
est in his friends and in his country 
which he served so faithfully and well for 
a half century. I am therefore including 
Mr. Jordan's article as a part of my 
remarks: 

JOHN GARNER CELEBRATES 95TH BIRTHDAY 

The 95th birthday of former Vice President 
John Nance Garner here Friday—a gala oc- 
casion at brief ceremonies at the Garner 
home during the morning—was turned to 
tragedy by the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

Garner, who received birthday greetings 
from the President in Dallas by telephone at 
10:15 a.m. Friday in what was probably one 
of the last telephone calls Kennedy made, 
was not advised of the death until he awoke 
from his afternoon nap at 2:10 pm. He 
spent the remainder of the afternoon watch- 
ing television. 

“It’s the most terrible tragedy I've ever 
heard of in my life,” Garner's housekeeper, 
Mary Salazar, quoted him as saying when 
she told him of the assassination. She had 
heard the report some time earlier on radio. 
She said “Garner was greatly disturbed.” 

AIDED TO PHONE 

Garner's brief outdoor birthday celebration 
had just ended when someone told him that 
he had a phone call. He asked someone to 
take the call and when he was told that it 
was the President calling him, he arose from 
his chair on the lawn and walked to the tele- 
phone, aided by a couple of townsmen. 

“I congratulate you on being in Texas,” 
Garner told the President in their brief tele- 
phone conversation which lasted less than 2 
minutes. “Ill stay with you as long as I 
breathe,” Garner said at the conclusion of 
the conversation. 

The 95th birthday celebration had been 
arranged in connection with Uvalde’s second 
annual farm-city week and ranch show, 
which was dedicated to Garner. Dolph Bris- 
coe Jr., Uvalde banker-rancher and a long- 
time friend, was master of ceremonies at the 
exercises and lauded Garner for his under- 
standing and efforts in behalf of agriculture. 

The brief program was scheduled to begin 
at 10 am., but Garner showed up, neatly 
dressed and wearing a new Stetson hat, 25 
minutes earlier. He sat on a lawn chair in 
front of his frame house. He was rather dis- 
turbed as the crowd began to gather and he 
could not offer each of the ladies a chatr, 
even offering to allow them to use the chair 


when Miss Sandra Dieta of Fredericksburg, 
Miss Mohair, and Miss Inger Alnaes, Uvalde 
High School exchange student from Norway, 
each presented him with a bouquet of red 
carnations. 

HINT ON HATS 


Newsmen asked Garner about the Stetson 
hat. He replied, “as a matter of fact I have 
two of them, but as to where I got them you 
are getting into an interview and I don't 
give interviews anymore.” In the phone con- 
versation with Kennedy Garner was heard 
to say “the hats are just fine,” but no further 
mention was made as to the donors. 

“When a man gets to be 95 my friends 
gather around to congratulate me on being 
on the face of the earth,” Garner told the 
crowd around him. 

One newsman asked to hang a microphone 
around his neck and he quickly refused, 
saying “I don’t talk for radio or television.” 
He then pointed out that “when I get some 
publicity, I get so many cards and letters and 
I can't answer them that it's embarrassing.” 

The Uvalde High School Coyote Band was 
on hand to render a couple of numbers dur- 
ing the ceremonies and as a huge birthday 
cake was presented to Garner, band members 
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sang Happy Birthday.“ The cake was a gift 
from Walter Koenig of San Antonio and was 
presented to Garner by Mr. and Mrs. Koenig's 
little daughter, Debbie, who kissed Garner on 
the cheek. 

NOT TOO CLOSE 

As photographers sought to get a picture of 
Miss Mohair, Miss Alnaes and Garner together 
the girls were asked to put their heads close 
to Garner’s. As they moved to comply with 
the request, Garner warned “that’s close 
enough, not too. close,“ which brought a 
round of laughter from the crowd. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
Garner, speaking from his chair, told the ap- 
proximately 200 people present that “you 
don't know how much I appreciate all this. 
It's mighty fine to live in this old world and 
to live to be in the nineties.” L 

Tears which trickled down his cheeks were 
soon replaced by smiles as he told his fellow 
townsmen and visitors, “come to see me as 
often as you can and make me happy.” 


The Assault on the American Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal, Decem- 
ber 3. 

The editorial should be widely circu- 
lated because it says much that needs 
saying at this time. It is high time that 
our people show to the world that we 
are capable of discipline, moderation, 
885 dignity in our private and publie 

Ves. 

The editorial follows: 

THE ASSAULT ON THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 

From pulpits and the pens of commenta- 
tors, from Government officials and assorted 
other citizens is issuing a torrent of talk to 
the effect that the American people are 
consumed with rancor and hatred. In the 
words of the outgoing head of the National 
Council of Churches, President Kennedy's 
assassination forces us to our knees in shame 
for all “our unharnessed hates.” 

The prevalence of such views is somewhat 
puzzling and not a little disturbing. Fright- 
ful and frightening as the murder was, it 
is hard to see on what rational grounds it 
can be made into an assault on the whole 
character of contemporary America. 

The attack, to begin with, distorts all 
historical perspective. If this assassination 
is read as the result of an outpouring of hate 
peculiar to our time and place, how are the 
assassinations of the past to be accounted 
for? In the case of Lincoln, at the end of 
a great civil war, it would seem more appro- 
priate to speak of forces of hatred and 
violence. 

Nor do the histories of other peoples sup- 
port the idea that there is something espe- 
cially wrong with our society. A capacity for 
violence is obviously embedded in all men, 
and has shown hideous faces in man's long 
past; how well or ill it is controlled depends 
on a variety of civilizing influences. Yet in 
many more or less civilized places today, not 
even an election can occur unaccompanied 
by violent death. 

In America, the picture of a people pos- 
sessed by hate does not fit the facts disclosed 
by simple observation, An assassin who even 
as & boy was considered by a psychiatrist to 
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be a potentially dangerous psychopath—lis it 
honestly believed that this particular indi- 
vidual sums up the American character? Or 
sensible to say that he and his rifle could 
only have emerged out of the forces of hate 
abroad in the land? 

No one could deny that there are individ- 
uals and small groups peddling hate. There 
have always been and probably always will 
be, but if anything they are today less im- 
portant in national life and less indicative of 
national character than at some other 


ods. 

It is fashionable nowadays to lump the 
haters with the extremists of the far right. 
In some individual instances there may be an 
identity, but individual hatreds also exist at 
the other extreme, in those who hate so much 
they would destroy America’s institutions. 
In their obsession with the far right, some 
people seemingly refuse to believe that the 
deranged killer was a man of the far left. 

In any event, all this is outside the main- 
stream of American life. Not hatred but 
growing understanding and eyen compassion 
typify the general temper of this society at 
this $ 

Such qualities are evident all around us— 
in the normal home, m the comfortable 
working conditions of the normal company, 
in the increasing acceptance of once-despised 
minorities. It is hard to think of a time of 
so much concern by so many for the dignity 
of all men. 

And it was such qualities that marked the 
reaction of the majority of 
Americans to the President’s death. It was 
not violence and hate but an outpouring of 
deep and personal grief, and that does reflect 
the American people. 

To make the assassination of a President 
an occasion for character assassination does 
worse than confuse issues. The harping on 
hate is a disservice to the Nation, for it makes 
it more difficult for the nonviolent majority 
to get on with their and the Nation's busi- 
ness in a time of sorrow. 


The Late President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
Albert Ambrose, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church at Drexel, N.C., recently 
delivered a very fine sermon during a 
memorial service arranged by the Burke 
County, N.C., Ministers Association for 
the late President John F. Kennedy. I 
believe there is a lesson in Reverend Am- 
brose’s message for all of us, and I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

AN ATMOSPHERE FOR MURDER 
(By Rev. Albert Ambrose, Pastor, First 
Baptist Church of Drexel) 

(Eprror’s Norx.— The following is from a 
memorial service at Calvary Lutheran Church, 
arranged by the Burge County Ministers Asso- 
ciation, for a national day of mourning over 
the assassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy). 

od Johnson has proclaimed that to- 
day shall be a day of mourning for our 
country. 

In these few moments I would like for us 
to consider what comes after today. Wil we 
spend today in mourning and then tomor- 
Tow it will be back to business as usual. We 
may try to do this, but we can’t. 
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We can’t hide our heads in the sand, and 
like the watchman of the night cry out all is 
well, and think that by our saying it that it 
is. 

All is not well. Our failure to deal with 
the pressing problems of our day has created 
an atmosphere in which all things are pos- 
sible. We go over the last several months 
and we find the groundwork for the sort of 
thing that happened in Dallas on Friday. 
The murder of a man whose only crime was 
standing up for his people. The murder of 
four young girls whose only crime was going 
to Sunday school. The shameful display 
that took place in and outside a hearing 
room in our Nation’s Capital at the ques- 
tioning of those who made an illegal visit to 
Cuba. The incident, also in Dallas, that 
surrounded the visit of our Ambassador to 
the U.N. 

When people ask how can this happen, 
that our President can be assassinated, look 
back and you can see how. 

As we look back we also need to look 
ahead. Do you see an America growing in 
strength, prestige, influence, and usefulness, 
or do we see an America increasingly 
wracked by violence, and disorder? The boys 
thought they would play a joke on the wise 
old man of the village. One held a bird in 
his hand. “Is the bird alive or dead.” The 
wise man answered “As you will.” It Is all 
up to you. It is up to our le. 

It is up to us to decide whether we shall 
let the hate-mongers, and the apostles of 
violence continue to pour into the blood- 
stream of the life of America their poison. 
Shall we let the disciples of prejudice and 
class hatred have an influence far out of 
keeping with their number and which is far 
different from that which is held by a ma- 
jority of our people. 

What will the good people of our church 
do? Will we remain silent as, by and large, 
we have done, or will we seek to know the 
mind of the Lord. This is not the time to sit 
back and watch the 


says “If My people which 
called by My name will humble them- 
selves and pray, and turn from their wicked 
way, then I will hear from heaven, and I 
will heal their land.” 

Our only hope today is in God. But our 
hope In God must be expressed in terms of 
vital relationship with the living Lord, with 
Jesus Christ. To know Christ is to know 
God, and to know God aright is life eternal. 

To know Christ is also to be committed to 
the struggle against the forces of evil. It is 
a battle, it is a life and death conflict, and 
the stakes are the souls of men. 

Paul writes in Romans 13:11 words that are 
especially fitting for our day: 

“And this, knowing the season, that already 
it is time for you to awake out of sleep; for 
now is salvation nearer to us than when we 
first believed. The night is far spent, and 
the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light: Let us walk becomingly as 
in the day; not In revelling and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and jealousy. But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the 
fiesh to fulfill the last thereof.” 

"Encamped along the hills of light, ye 
Christian soldiers rise, and press the battle 
ere the night shall veil the glowing skies. 
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Against the foe in vales below let all our 
strength be hurled. Faith ts the victory we 
know that overcomes the world. 

“On every hand the foe we find draws up 
in dread array. Let tents of ease be left 
behind and onward to the fray. Salvation’s 
helmet on each head, with truth all girt 
about. The earth shall tremble ‘neath our 
tread and echo with our shout. 

“Faith is the victory that overcomes the 
world.” 

I would like to read for you a poem, a 
tribute to John F. Kennedy, by Timothy 
Brendle, a young member of my church. 

“A TRIBUTE TO JOHN F. KENNEDY 
“(By Timothy T, Brendle) 


“A clip Is hooked, a chain is pulled 
And then a flag unfurls, 
Half ascended, half descended, 
A message to the world. 


“A volley sounds, and then again 
The sound lifts o'er and o'er. 
A statesman from our midst departed 
Through life’s immortal door. 


“A famlly weeps, a nation mourns, 
But time erodes the pain. 

And for the deeds he's done so well 
His country gives due fame. 


“But onward time will go marching 
And praises will subside. 

For in the shadow of his greatness 
The Nation’s grief we hide. 


“Will we really e’er forget him, 
Who served us day by day 

By doing his best to master 
The task that came his way? 


“Our Country often found great strength 
In his desire to serve 
And now, in death, his challenge rings: 
‘Go on and Peace preserve.’” 


Johnson Well Prepared for Task 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, of all our 
recent leaders, none seemed less likely to 
die in office than John Kennedy. His 
youth, his vigor, and the vital intensity 
of his personality completely precluded 
any thoughts of his not finishing his full 
term of office. How easy it would have 
been for him to have chosen a lesser man 
than Lyndon Johnson, or to have left his 
Vice President out of high-level policy 
decisions. It is a measure of President 
Kennedy's greatness that he not only 
chose a man eminently qualified to meet 
any eventuality, but also took great pains 
to give his Vice President fullest access 
to the decisionmaking councils of Gov- 
ernment. The true value in President 
ee utilization of Lyndon John- 
son's great capacity is just be to 
be understood. i a 

One writer who recognizes all this is 
Max Freedman. Writing in the Los 
Angeles Times of November 26, Freed- 
man points to the spirit of cooperation 
that existed between President Kennedy 
and Vice President Johnson, and the 
benefit America reaped from their as- 
sociation, I fully concur in Freedman’s 
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observations, and include the article at 
this point: 
JOHNSON WELL PREPARED FOR TASK 
(By Max Freedman) 

Tucson.—President Lyndon B. Johnson 
would be the first to admit that there are 
many things about the Presidency which he 
must learn for himself by stern experience 
in the next year. But his close association 

-With the late President Kennedy has made 
him more qualified for the duties of the 
White House than Mr. Truman was immedi- 
ately after Mr. Roosevelt's death, or than Mr. 
Nixon was after General Elsenhower's heart 
attack. This training for the problems of the 
Presidency may well be Mr. Kennedy’s last 
gift to the Nation which he served even unto 
death. 

In measuring Mr. Johnson's patient prep- 
aration for the Presidency, it is not enough 
to think of the specific executive duties that 
Mr. Kennedy gave him. Mr. Johnson worked 
very hard on the space program and on the 
removal of discrimination in all contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. But 
these activities touched the mere fringes of 
his relationship with President Kennedy. 
That relationship amounted to a partnership 
on public policy during the very period when 
thoughtless or ill-informed people were mak- 
ing silly little jokes about Vice President 
Johnson. 

When President Kennedy discovered that 
Mr. Johnson had an unexpected talent for 
Stating a case calmly and persuasively, he 
began to use the Vice President all across the 
Nation as a principal spokesman for the 
administration on issues ranging from unem- 
ployment to Berlin, from civil rights to Viet- 
nam. After the speeches, it was Mr. John- 
son's habit to report at once to President 
Kennedy on the temper of public opinion. 
From these discussions, which were frank and 
wide ranging, President Kennedy gained new 
insights which enabled him to make neces- 
Sary adjustments in his policies. They also 
gave Mr. Johnson the chance, which he 
greatly appreciated, to have a hand in the 
shaping or modification of these programs. 

The same cooperation was even more yisi- 
ble after Mr. Johnson's trips abroad. The 
public saw little more in these ceremonial 
visits to other countries than the attempt 
to win some fleeting good will for the United 
States. What the public never knew, be- 
cause neither the President nor Mr. Johnson 
saw any point in talking about it, was that 
each of these major trips produced an in- 
cisive and helpful report for the guidance 
of American policy. 

President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk learned to rely on these reports, 
whether written or oral, and that is why 
they were always glad when Mr. Johnson 
could get on a foreign mission for a few 
days. As a result of this experience, Presi- 
dent Johnson personally knows most of the 
world figures with whom he will be discuss- 
ing the major questions of foreign policy 
in the next few months. 

It has never been a secret to Mr. John- 
son's friends that he would have done some 
things differently, or would have changed 
President Kennedy's emphasis in doing 
them, But there never was a murmur of dis- 
content, never a suggestion of grievance, 
never an impulse to criticize. His loyalty 
to President Kennedy's program, both do- 
mestic and foreign, was unlimited and un- 
calculated. What is even more important, 
it was deepened and enriched by his affection 
for President Kennedy as his friend and 
leader. y 

It should be remembered that President 
Johnson's experience with the White House 
goes back to the era of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when he was that President's 
favorite young Member of Congress. Then 
came the crowded years of association with 
President Truman and President Eisenhower 
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when he was in and out of the White House 
many times a week. All these experiences 
will help to mold his judgment and influence 
his decisions now. 

President Johnson has always shown that 
he has what amounts to a political genius 
in creating the largest possible consensus 
for legislation. He is at his best when he 
is working in a spirit of national unity and 
is speaking for the national interest. There 
can be no better leader in this period of 
tension and tragedy than President Johnson 
as he seeks to hold the Nation together in 
sedate unity and to move it forward to new 
achievements. He deserves not only our 
compassion but our cooperation and support. 


Johnson’s Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old adage that a man is judged by 
the company he keeps and undoubtedly 
the same philosophy will apply to those 
holding political office. 

It seems strange that the President 
would cast reflections on President Ei- 
senhower so soon after calling him to 
the White House as one of his first acts 
in office. 

Certainly if the following article by 
Mr. Rowland Evans and Mr. Robert 
Novak quotes Mr. Johnson accurately 
that he is a “Roosevelt New Dealer,” then 
he cannot long maintain an aurora of 
conservatism, 

The article by Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Novak which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on December 3 follows: 

INSIDE REPORT—JOHNSON’S LIBERALS 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

By moving rapidiy—and, as one of the 
Kennedy liberals puts it, with “great dignity 
and persuasion”—President Johnson has 
stopped the threatened exodus of New 
Frontier liberals from his administration. 

An event that occurred within hours of the 
late President's death dramatized the new 
President’s commitment to the liberals. It 
was late in the evening, and a leading liberal 
Official who fully expected to resign had just 
finished a half-hour briefing session with 
Mr. Johnson. As he turned to leave, Presi- 
dent Johnson reached out and him 
hard by the forearm in a characteristic John- 
son gesture. 

“I want you to understand that I'm no 
Eisenhower Democrat,” he say simply. “No 
matter what you may think, I'm a Roosevelt 
New Dealer. I need you with me.” 

These and similar appeals from Mr. John- 
son have already struck home in a way that 
would have seemed impossible 1 week ago 
today. 

For example, consider Arthur Schlesinger, 
another official who submitted his resigna- 
tion with every intention of having it ac- 
cepted. Schlesinger was unique in the Ken- 
nedy White House, not so much in policy as 
in his role as legatee of the Stevenson Demo- 
crats and as the focal point for Mr. Kennedy’s 
efforts to stimulate the arts. 

Now Schlesinger will stay, at least for the 
time being. The President even invited him 
to be Mrs, Johnson's guest in the House visi- 
tors’ gallery last Wednesday during Mr. 
Johnson’s address to Congress. 
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In the Labor Department, another old Ste- 
vensonian, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, 
and his whole team of New Frontiersmen 
will stay. As one of them says: 

“We made it very clear last week that if 
anyone looked crosseyed at us, we'd get out 
of here fast. But by Thanksgiving Day the 
whole mood had changed.” 

An even better illustration of the new 
President's success in preserving the liberal 
and intellectual spirit of the New Frontier 
is Walter Heller, the Chairman of the Ken- 
nedy Council of Economic Advisers. Heller 
had been planning for a long time a return 
to academic life at the University of Minne- 
sota. Now, he will stay on, perhaps to the 
end of the term. 

Mr, Johnson’s first decision when he took 
over was that Presidential appointees should 
not hand in their resignations, He did not 
want them. But when Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk heard about the new President’s 
decision, he talked him out of it. It might 
set a bad precedent, he said, for some future 
President's death in office. Mr. Johnson ac- 
cepted this advice and then refused to accept 
the resignations that poured in. 

To cynics, the President's great effort to 
keep the New Frontier intact is nothing but 
politics. As the almost certain Democratic 
nominee next year, he would look naked in- 
deed if, in the interim, the leading liberal 
lights of the New Frontier had left him. 

It is precisely in the liberal camp that Mr. 
Johnson must find support to offset the 
reputation that he has in some liberal 
circles—a wheeling-dealing politician from 
the South who takes care of his friends, in- 
cluding the oil barons. 

But this cynical interpretation is far short 
of the mark Mr. Johnson must, it is true, 
cultivate the liberals because they are in- 
dispensable to his election. But beyond this 
obvious fact, he wants to preserve the in- 
tellectual stimulation of the New Frontier 
for its own sake. It is worth recalling, for 
example, that 5 years ago, when he was king 
of the Senate, he once summoned Arthur 
Schlesinger to Washington for a long talk in 
his office for no apparent reason other than 
to get to know him. 

For the liberals themselves, there is one 


crat, these same liberals suddenly become an 
absolute political necessity for him. 


“In Memoriam,” a Poetic Tribute to the 
Late President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy by Brian F. King, Distinguished 
Columnist of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Sunday Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, poems 
are being penned continuously in 
memory of the late beloved Chief Ex- 
ecutive, President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. A poem that I think profoundly 
expresses the sentiments we all share 
concerning the late President Kennedy 
was written by Brian F. King, a creator of 
verse and distinguished columnist for 
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the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday Repub- 
lican, and appeared in that newspaper 
last Sunday, December 1, under the title: 
“In Memoriam.” I insert Mr. King’s 
verse to be printed in the Appendix: 

In MEMORIAM 
In Arlington a skylark wings 
Its lonely way across the sky, 
And wind-swept grasses sigh and grieve 
O'er graves where gallant heroes lie; 
They whisper of the shameful deed 
That called a valiant heart to rest, 
And bend to kiss the hallowed soil 
A mourning nation’s tears has blessed. 


In Arlington there is no hate; 

Its aisles are steeped in peace and pray'r; 
In comradeship its heroes sleep, 

For all is ever tranquil there. 

God grant its sacred vales will bring 

To him who lies there, shrined, alone, 
Surcease from ev'ry mortal care, 

While we atone—while we atone. 


In Arlington a trilis, 

Its small voice pure and crystal clear; 
It sings his hymn of love and faith, 
Of bright tomorrows, free from fear; 

It sings of his love for God and man, 
And falters as, with troubled grief, 
Its sweet crescendo sings the dirge 
Of a sad farewell for a martyred Chief. 


BNN F. KING. 


Needed: A Capitol Pages Residence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI Mr. Speaker, for 
some time bills have been introduced into 
Congress providing for a permanent resi- 
dence for the more than 80 pages who, 
year in and year out, work tirelessly for 
us as we carry out our legislative respon- 
sibilities. Among them is my bill, HR. 
973. 

Although none of these bills has been 
acted upon by either body of Congress, 
they are indicative of the deep concern 
felt by many Members for the well being 
of our congressional pages. 

There are several reasons which 
prompted me to introduce a bill providing 
for the construction of a dormitory and 
school for our Capitol pages. 

First, since we sponsor our pages we 
have a moral responsibility, both to them 
and to their families, to see that their 
minds and characters are developed to 
the fullest while in Washington. 

Second, there is little or no proper 
adult supervision after the pages are fin- 
ished with their work for the day. This 
condition is hardly conducive to the boys’ 
best behavior or study habits. 

Third, in many cases our pages live 
without adequate housing and under liv- 
ing conditions which are less than satis- 
factory in many instances. 

The passage of legislation creating a 
Capitol page residence may take some 
time. Even if a bill is passed during this 
Congress—and that appears highly un- 
likely as we confront the many legisla- 
tive tasks immediately before us—addi- 
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tional time would be required for plan- 
ning prior to construction. 

Further, construction of a residence 
and school for pages could take several 
years. In the meantime, our pages 
would continue to be without adequate 
supervision and without proper housing 
and living conditions. 

For these reasons, I suggest that Con- 
gress immediately set aside the necessary 
amount of space in the Congressional 
Hotel for the housing of the pages. This 
step should be considered only as a tem- 
porary, stopgap measure until a resi- 
dence and school facility can be built. 

The U.S. Government owns the hotel 
and should be able to direct its use in 
the way I have suggested. 

The need for immediate action in this 
matter has been effectively pointed up in 
a series of articles on living conditions 
of pages, written by Reporter Gerald 
Grant of the Washington Post. I com- 
mend the attention of my colleagues to 
these articles, the first two of which 
follow: 

LIVING CONDITIONS For CAPTTOL PAGES 
Founp SHODDY 


(First of a series) 
(By Gerald Grant) 


The conditions under which Capitol HiH 
pages live are receiving a closer look with 
the airing of charges that the boys are not 
adequately supervised during thelr off-duty, 
out-of-school hours. 

Congressmen and other witnesses at a 
Senate hearing have said the system allows 
exuberant youngsters with a lot of cash in 
their pockets to be “footloose, fancy free, 
and loose on the town.” 

Mrs. Thomas Davis, of Arlington, a page's 
mother who toured the roominghouses 
where the 14- to 17-year-old boys live, re- 
ported that she found beer in the rooms of 
14-year-olds, virtually no hours restrictions 
nor other regulations, and some shoddy liv- 
ing conditions. 

Her tour raised again the fears that page 
boys are not getting proper rest, food, or 
medical attention and that there is consid- 
erable “partying” at the expense of educa- 
tion. 

The hearing was called to discuss the need 
for a central, supervised dormitory for the 
pages. ‘There are 50 pages employed by the 
House, 26 by the Senate, and 4 by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The pages attend a special Dietrict public 
school from 6:30 a.m. to 9:45 a.m. so that 
they can be available whenever Congrees 
meets. They are paid $380 a month, out of 
which they arrange for their own meals and 
living quarters. There is no tuition charge 
for the page school, even for nonresidents, 

The living, working, and studying condi- 
tions of the Capitol Hill pages were surveyed 
by this reporter who interviewed their teach- 
ers, Hill staffers and a score of the pages. 
There was a consensus that changes were re- 
quiréd to eliminate abuses complained of and 
general agreement that a dormitory was 
needed. 

Some of the pages interviewed were angry 
because they felt that the dust raised by 
the charges of misbehavior against a few had 
dirtied all their reputations. 

One page, Dale Warnasch, 17, of Houston, 
Tex., suggested that some of the misbehavior 
is encouraged by the living conditions. “You 
get used to living in a rathole, you get used 
to broken furniture and you hear what a wild 
time you can have here. Some do.“ 

Mrs. George J. Smith, who runs one of the 
pages’ roominghouses, said much of the 
breakage is caused by the pages themselves. 
She said boys had poured lighter fluid on a 
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mantel in an upstairs bedroom and set fire to 
it, thrown darts at the celling and abused 
furniture, 

“I have no power over these boys at all. 
Drink? I have a constant fight against the 
beer cans. I have seen the boys so drunk 
that. they had to be carried up the stairs,” 
Mrs. Smith sald. 

The rooming house facilities vary widely. 
In one, the landlady, nearly 70, does not live 
in the house. The boys come and go as they 
wish and hold parties when they wish. As 
many as eight boys share one bath. Three 
boys In a top floor room have only one wall 
plug and wires crisscross the floor. 

In a second-floor room there Is no wall plug 
at all and the only light emanates from a 
bare overhead bulb. Some boys go through 
others’ rooms to get to their own. Condi- 
tions appear crowded and ill-suited to study. 

By contrast, some of the other rooming 
houses are pleasant, spacious, and clean, in- 
dicating the presence of more supervision. 

Rent is not uniform. In one house three 
boys have been crammed into a room with 
only a few feet between beds. They share a 
bath with half a dozen other boys who live 
on that floor. For this and room and laun- 
dry service, each of them paid $50 monthly 
rent, a total of $150 a room. 

In some other rooming houses boys pay 
only $40 for large, clean, single and double 
rooms with private and semiprivate baths, 
Page Frank Greer, 17, from Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
said that when he came to Washington he 
lived for a month “in a room that rented for 
$60 that I could hardly turn around in,” 

Only 1 of 10 rooming houses in which 


don’t get regular food.” 

Hafer, a member of the wrestling and 
cross-country teams at his hometown 
school, also protested the lack of physical 
education facilities for pages. 

Because the proposed pages’ dormitory 
would provide a gymnasium, lower rents, 
better living conditions, and regular meals, 
most pages favor it. 

Brad Breeland and Reggie Frantz, both 15 
and from Louisville, Ky., said they thought 
there was such a dormitory available before 
they came to Washington and were surprised 
when they found there was none. 

But pages say that living on their own has 
led to improper behavior by only a few. 

A page who asked not to be identified said 
there was “plenty of drinking but I think 
that’s true of most high school kids in the 
country today. Sure, it's easier here, and 
that leads some kids to do things here that 
they might not do at home, but I'd sny the 
percentage is small.” 

He sald pages drank in the rooming houses 
and at bars and parties. Some of them were 
invited to parties in the apartments of young 
Hill secretaries, where they were accorded 
the privileges of adults, he added. 

Supreme Court page Melvin Hays. 17, from 
Danville, Va., blamed much of the trouble- 
making on the 30-day pages, those who are 
appointed for only a month by Congressmen 
who believe the opportunity to be a page 
should be spread around us much as possible. 

He said that because they do not have to 
attend the page school and do all the required 


homework, they have time to get into mis- 
chief, 


Page School Principal He L. DeKeyser 
said he was in partial 9 with Hays 
and that many of them look upon their trip 
to Washington as a “wild vacation.” 

DeKeyser, however, has favored a dormi- 
tory for pages for years because, among other 
reasons, it could provide supervised study 
periods for the boys. Members of the faculty 
unanimously favor it also, 
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PAGE SCHOOL Crams TEACHING IN 3-Hovur DAY 
(Second of a series) 
(By Gerald Grant) 

The U.S. Capitol Page School is among the 
smallest high schools in the country, one of 
the hardest to get into and probably the 
only one where students get a 15-minute 
coffee break. 

“And brother, do we need it.“ said one 
sleepy-eyed Senate page last week as he 
raised a cup of coffee to his lips with both 
hands. 

The pages’ short schoolday starts at 6:30 
a.m. and is half over by the time most Amer- 
ican youngsters are getting up from the 
breakfast table. At the midpoint, 8 a-m., the 
pages descend from their classrooms on the 
third floor of the Library of Congress to the 
snack bar in the basement. 

School Is over by 9:45 so that the pages 
can report to work in the Halls of Congress 
by 10 a.m. Some days they will be on their 
feet until 10 pm., like the sleepy page with 
the coffee, and never have a chance to crack 
a book before rising at 5:30 the next morn- 
ing. 


FORMER PAGE COMMENTS 


The Pages School teachers must cram into 
3 hours the instruction that most youngsters 
have all day to absorb. 

Thus it was not surprising that a former 
page who is now president of the District 
Bar Association, John H. Pratt, recently told 
a Senate subcommittee: 

“What has not been emphasized as much 
as it might be is the responsibility to pro- 
vide an atmosphere for an adequate educa- 
tion: The difficulty over the years with these 
Page jobs has been the fact that it has been 
difficult to have schooling that is comparable 
2 schooling that boys of the same age 

ve.“ 

While absenteeism at the school is low, It is 
not unusual to see a boy drowsing in 
class, especially among the freshmen and 
sophomores, Although boys from 14 through 
17 may be appointed pages, several teachers 
at the school don't think most 14- and 15- 
year-olds are capable of handling page jobs 
and schoolwork. 

CLASSES STAY SMALL 

Page School Principal Henry L. DeKeyser 
feels that the pages get an excellent basic 
Preparation for college in English, mathe- 
matics, economics, and languages. He is 
Proud of his teaching staff of six teachers, 
all of whom have master's degrees and at 
least 10 years of teaching experience. 

With a student body that varies from 35 
to 80 students, depending on whether Con- 
gress is in session, classes are small. Stu- 
dents receive more individual attention in 
Class and teachers are able to spend more 
time going over each student's written work. 

Jessie L. Williams, an English teacher, said 
that the school’s record speaks for itself. 
She pointed out that 18 of the 20 in last 
year's graduating class went on to college, 
that students scored high on college apti- 
tude tests and that they have done well in 
college. 

DeKeyscr admitted, however, that the 
short schoolday does limit the school pro- 
gram sharply. 

All the pages are not “whiz kids.” They 
vary widely in intelligence (22 percent have 
IQs between 92 and 108) and in the quality 
of previous schooling. But the only time 
that slow students can be helped outside of 
Class is before 6:30 a.m. or during the coffee 
break which is the only breakfast many of 
them get. 

NO CHEMISTRY TAUGHT 

Other drawbacks are an absence of arts, 
musie, speech, and other electives available 
in most high schools. Chemistry cannot 
be taught because it is considered hazardous 
by Library of Congress officials. There are no 
facilities for physical education. 
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Some teachers feel that they are spread 
too thin because each of them is required to 
teach all 4 years of his subject, another 
reason they favor restricting appointments 
to juniors and seniors. 

Most pages said the school was tough but 
good, 

Doug Bosco, of Sunnyvale, Calif., said it 
was a very good school,” He was proud that 
several members of the senior class had won 
early acceptance to Ivy League colleges. 

Student Council President George An- 
drews, from Union Springs, Ala., commented 
that the school's standards were high and 
that pages can't afford to slip because their 
report cards go to their parents as well as 
the Congressmen who appoint them. 

DISSENTING OPINION 


Among the dissenters was Dale Wari asch, 
of Houston, Tex,, who said “everything is so 
rushed * * * I don't think this is the best 
possible education we could receive. All the 
teachers pile the homework on. I was get- 
ting A's and B's back home and now I'm 
getting D's and F's.” 

History teacher Fred Hilton said that 
grading was stiff but that a boy who got 
A's and B's at the school could get A’s and 
B's in college anywhere. 

“Some of these boys may not haye a bril- 
liant academic aptitude,” language teacher 
Florence ©, Block added, “but they all have 
high political IQ's.” 


Two Ways To Deal With the Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
W. Smith in an incisive editorial in the 
Minneapolis Tribune has aptly sum- 
marized the two predominant schools of 
thought regarding our relations with the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist states. On one hand 
there are what he calls members of the 
evolutionary group, and on the other is 
to be found the revolutionary group. 

Both groups hold the same end— 
which is to share this world with gov- 
ernments in Russia and Eastern Eu- 
rope willing to peacefully coexist with 
the West. The differences between the 
groups, however, come in the means the 
groups would choose to reach this end. 

The revolutionaries adopt force as 
their means, and hope to instigate the 
overthrow of the Communist regimes in 
Europe and Asia. Mr. Smith notes that 
while this group talks tough, they al- 
ways halt short of taking that last step— 
the use of outright force—which is im- 
plied by their position. 

Evolutionaries believe in mixing both 
firmness and amicability in our dealing 
with the Russians. They see Russia as 
changing, perhaps slowly and irregu- 
larly, but changing nonetheless. And 
to support their position they cite nu- 
merous instances where the Russian state 
has loosened its grip upon its citizens. 

The evolutionaries would seem to 
command more confidence, for the more 
revolutionary school has yet to come up 
with any substantive and realistic plan 
for dealing with the Russians. Our 
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country must devise policies to make it 
both easier for Russia to move toward 
genuine coexistence and more difficult 
for it to retreat to Stalinist patterns. 

The editorial is as follows: 

What's Proper, Sare Poticy Towarp Rros? 
(By Robert W. Smith) 

Our Nation is edging toward a major, po- 
tentially historic, and even possibly cataclys- 
mic decision in foreign affairs. We may of 
course fail of the wisdom to face up to such 
a climacteric, and the decision may be 
fudged, defaulted or otherwise obscured. But 
the opportunity for decision is emerging out 
of current events. 

It has to do with our relations with Russia 
and the rest of the non-Chinese Communist 
bloc. And the choice Hes between means, 
not ends. 

For the current rival schools of thought 
one of which might be called “evolutionary” 
and the other revolutlonary“ agree on the 
general end to be achieved; le., governments 
in Russia and eastern Europe genuinely will- 
ing to coexist peacefully with the West. The 
means to achieve that end are at issue, how- 
ever. 

The revolutionaries want us to follow poli- 
cies which, they're confident, will cause the 
overthrow of, or drastic change in, the pres- 
ent regimes in Moscow and lts European 
satellite capitals. 

By refusing to sell wheat and other food- 
stuffs to Moscow—to cite just one example 
they suggest we might bring about such un- 
rest in Russia as to cause Khrushchey's over- 
throw, or at least force a craven retreat on 
the present regime, leading to the raising of 
the siege of Berlin or evacuation of Moscow's 
buffer zone of satellites in eastern Europe. 

Former Vice President Nixon is an out- 
standing spokesman of this group. .Mulling 
over his recent statements, Commonweal 
magazine sums them up this way: “The 
United States, he says, must (a) free Eastern 
Europe, (b) not use force to do so, and (c) 
not use peaceful means which would ‘directiy 
or indirectly’ give the impression that we 
accept Communist hegemony in the area.” 

“Just what he has in mind, then,” com- 
ments Commonweal rather aptly, “ls some- 
what unclear.” 

For the weakness of the revolutionaries Is 
that while they head out bravely in that 
direction, they halt, or resolutely mark time, 
short of taking the last step implied by their 
logic. That is—to recommend American in- 
tervention in force if some tough policy on 
our part touches off new armed revolts in 
Hungary, East Germany and other satellites. 

Their reluctance to do is understandable. 
For it is all too probable that the appearance 
of Western armies on Russia's borders would 
be as likely to escalate into full-scale nuclear 
war as was the appearance of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba last October, 

The evolutionaries are less certain than 
the revolutionaries that they have “the” 
answer. But they are warily hopeful. 

Summed up, their belief Is that Russia and 
its satellites are changing. Slowly, and per- 
haps irregularly, but surely the Soviet Union 
seems to be evolving toward being the kind 
of country in which a relatively prosperous 
citizenry becomes a definite force against 
aggressive policies, whether on behalf cf 
communism or any other ism. 

Russia's present prosperity is nothing like 
our own affluence, of course. But poor as it 
is by American standards, compared to what 
they have had before, the Russians’ present 
lot apparently is more than good enough 
to focus popular attention on domestic con- 
cerns and effectively take the steam out of 
whatever Red evangelist zea] they may ones 
have had. 

Evidence of some loosening of the Com- 
munist yoke is more visible within several 
of its satellites. And the loosening is an 
irregular process. But even in Russia, while 
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nonconforming, restive writers are regularly 
slapped down by uneasy officialdom, they 
are only slapped down and not, as In Stalin- 
ist days, cut down. And they keep popping 
up again. 

In any case, the evolutionaries are con- 
vinced that by a mixture of firmness and 
amicability, by such mutually beneficial 
things as the limited test ban and the pro- 
posed wheat deal, we make it both easier 
for Russia to move toward genuine coexist- 
ence and more difficult for it to retreat to 
Stalinist patterns. 

This country’s choice, then, is between 
the revolutionary policies and the danger 
of armed conflict they clearly involve, and 
evolutionary policies in which there may 
be a risk that when its economies are stabi- 
lized the non-Chinese Communist bloc may 
become more, rather than less, warlike. 


Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from the November 29, 1963, issue 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune con- 
cerning the magnificent address of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress last week: 

FORWARD 

With something like eloquence, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson has done a great deal in 
two speeches—one to one directly 
to the citizens of the United States—to focus 
a diffuse grief into a new sense of purpose 
and national unity. 

Those who feared abrupt changes in Amer- 
ican foreign policy now have the President's 
solemn pledge that the goals and temperance 
of the Kennedy administration will be re- 
tained. 

Those who wondered if a southern Presi- 
dent could support the domestic legislative 
program of a Massachusetts liberal have 
heard Mr. Johnson say unequivocally, Tes.“ 

Those who worried about the Nation's 
morale in the wake of a Presidential assassi- 
nation, and those who feared a vacuum in 
national leadership, can relax. With humil- 
ity and determination, President Johnson 
has turned the country gently away from the 
immediate past and asked it to look to, and 
work for, a better future. 

“No memorial oration or eulogy,” said the 
President to Congress, “could more eloquently 
honor President Kennedy’s memory than the 
earliest possible passage of the civil rights 
bill for which he fought.” 

Mr. Johnson stopped short of asking Con- 
gress to pass that bill before it adjourns for 
the year, but he left the impression that such 
a decision by Congress would not displease 
him. 

Unfortunately, Congress shows little sign 
of doing more than routine business before 
it goes home, and a good number of Congress- 
men are righteously justifying their desires 
by claiming the break will “let the new Presi- 
dent get his bearings.” 

President Johnson obviously has got his 
bearings. Congress could, if it wishes, pro- 
vide useful legislative leadership by enacting 
a civil rights act. 

The President also made a plea for the tax 
cut bill, but here there is virtually no pos- 
sibility of completing action before 1964. 
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The central debate—whether to cut expenses 
along with taxes—is not finished, and so 
Congress has legitimate reason to take a little 
more time on a tax decision. 

It has no such excuse on the civil rights 
bill, “We have talked for 100 years or more,” 
said President Johnson. “It is time now to 
wirte the next chapter * * * in books of law.” 


Our American Heritage—Birthplace of 
Thomas Alva Edison, Milan, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Alva Edison, his name, his accomplish- 
ments, his awards, are known to every 
schoolboy and schoolgirl. 

Many are familiar with his home at 
Glenmont, Llewellyn Park, West Orange, 
N.J., now a museum operated by the 
National Park Service. However, not 
many are aware of the home built in 
1840 by Edison's father, where Thomas 
was born in 1847. The attractive town 
of Milan, Ohio, where the birthplace of 
the great inventor, Thomas Alva Edison 
stands, is located 12 miles south of San- 
dusky on Lake Erie in the area known 
as Ohio’s vacation land, 


The red brick house, built by the in- 
ventor’s father was restored by his wife 
and daughter, Madeleine (Mrs. John 
Eyre Sloane). Mrs. Sloane is president 
of the Edison Birthplace Association, 
Inc., and the major contributions for its 
support have been made by her. Mrs. 
Sloane deeded the birthplace and land to 
the association and she and her brother, 
Charles Edison, deeded to the association 
the house next door and an area of land 
going down to the old Canal Basin and 
the Huron River. 

For several years I have been honored 
to be one of the trustees of the Edison 
Birthplace Association, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization formed in 1950. In order 
to insure its permanent preservation the 
Edison Birthplace Association, was 
formed with a board of trustees and pro- 
vision for contributing memberships. 
This association now owns and maintains 
the museum. Memberships are used to 
provide a living endowment fund for its 
preservation and development. 

It is important that the National Park 
Service recognize this historic shrine for 
future generations by designating it as 
a National Historic Landmark under 
their National Survey of Historic Sites 
and Buildings in their subtheme study 
“Inventions and Scientific Discoveries.” 
This is presently under consideration. 

Lest we forget the incredible contribu- 
tion Thomas Alva Edison made to our 
lives, I am listing below his principal in- 
ventions and discoveries: 

PRINCIPAL INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES OF 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

In 1868: Electrical vote recorder. 

In 1869: Universal stock ticker and unison. 

In 1872: Motograph, automatic telegraph 
system, duplex, quadruplex, sextuplex, and 
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multiplex telegraph systems and paraffin 
paper and carbon rheostat, 

In 1875: Discovered “Etheric force,“ an 
electrical phenomenon that is the founda- 
tion of wireless telegraphy. 

In 1876: Electric pen used for first mimeo- 
graphs. 

In 1877: Carbon telephone transmitter, 
making telephony commercially practical. 
This included the microphone used in radio. 

In 1877: Phonograph. 

In 1879: Incandescent light. Radically im- 
proved dynamos and generators. System of 
distribution, regulation, and measurement 
of electric current—switches, fuses, sockets, 
meters, etc. 

In 1880: Magnetic ore separator. 

In 1883: Discover the “Edison effect," the 
fundamental principle of electronics. 

In 1885: System of wireless induction tele- 
graph between moving trains and stations. 
Patented similar system for ship-to-shore. 

In 1891: Motion picture camera. 

; In 1896: Fluoroscope. Fluorescent electric 
amp. 

In 1900: Nickel-iron-alkaline storage bat- 


ry. 

In 1914: Electric safety miner's lamp. 
ee for manufacturing synthetic carbolic 
acid, 


Recognition as an historic landmark, 
without cost to the Government, will 
help insure preservation of the birth- 
place for future generations. Since it 
opened in 1947 the annual attendance 
has increased to some 16,000 persons and 
over the years, 166,165 people have visited 
it. Needless to say, a great number of 
the visitors are school children who ob- 
tain from it the inspiration to emulate 
Thomas Alva Edison’s contributions to 
humanity, 


Quality Stabilization Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most telling resolution in opposition to 
the so-called quality stabilization bill, 
adopted by the National Association of 
State Purchasing Officials at Miami, Fla., 
November 10 to 14, 1963, at the annual 
meea of that organization. 

insert the letter of enclosure on 
that matter signed by Mr. Charles A. 
Byrley, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Purchasing Officials. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 18TH ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

STATE PURCHASING OFIctALS, MIAMI BEACH, 

FLA., NOVEMBER 10-14, 1963 


IV. PROPOSED QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT, 87TH 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION ! 


The association reaffirms its unalterable 
opposition to the proposed Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act, recognizing that, although so 
styled, it is but another price maintenance 
bill of the type which has had the so-called 
fair trade label for many years. 

The secretariat is directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to all Members of 
Congress and appropriate onal com- 
mittees, the Attorney General of the United 


Minnesota abstained from voting. 
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States, and to all Governors and State attor- 
neys general. 
VI. FEDERAL SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Senate bill 1457, presently pending before 
the of the United States, if enacted 
into law would facilitate the procurement 
of certain Federal surplus property by the 
several States and their political subdivi- 
sions. This association announces its unan- 
imous approval of said legislation and 
urges its passage. All members of this as- 
sociation are requested to make every effort 
to generate interest and support for the 
early passage of Senate bill 1457. 

The secretariat is directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to all Members of 
Congress and appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and to all Governors and State attor- 
neys general. 

Taz NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE PURCHASING OFFICIALS, 
THE COUNCIL OF 


Chicago, IA. November 27, 1963. 
To ALL Memurers or Concoress: Please 
find enclosed a of a resolution 
adopted by the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials opposing the proposed 
Quality Stabilization Act now pending be- 
fore Congress. We have also enclosed an- 
Other resolution adopted by the association 
urging the of Senate congressional 
bill 1457 which would facilitate the procure- 
ment of certain Federal surplus property by 
the several States and their political sub- 

divisions. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. BYRLEY, 
Secretary. 


Abuse of Power by the Majority Can Be 
Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been conditioned in our society to major- 
ity rule, but in accepting such a principle 
we have always been careful to protect 
the rights of the minority and the in- 
dividual 

In the abuse of power by powerful 
labor bosses in compelling men to join 
& union in order to work, or to pay dues 
to a union whether the individual is 
a member or not, the rights of the indi- 
Vidual have been demolished. The com- 
Dulsory union shop or agency shop or 
whatever subterfuge is used to force 
American workers to pay tribute for the 
Tight to work is wrong and cannot be de- 
fended on any moral grounds. 

The following editorial, “A Peculiar 
Freedom,” from the Wall Street Journal, 
reminds us that “majority rule is wrong 
if it commits injustice”: 

A PECULIAR FREEDOM 

“I do not call this compulsory unionism, 
I cali this the American tradition of ma- 
jority rule after freedom of choice.” 

So spoke Gov. Nelson Rockefeller the other 
day in an address before a large labor con- 
Terence in New York City. He was defending 
the “union shop,” in which all workers in 
a bargaining unit are forced to join a union 
when the majority votes for it. Endorsing 
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a view widely held among labor leaders and 
politicians, Mr. Rockefeller argued that this 
practice was no more than a typical exercise 
of American democracy. 

Now it is certainly true that majority rule 
is a long established precept of American 
government. It's also useful in settling is- 
sues at the private level; matters as diverse as 
a country club's decision to build a new 
swimming pool or a family’s deliberations on 
whether to take a seashore yacation or a 
Western trip. But like a lot of ideas that are 
bruited about without additional examina- 
tion, the majority rule principle can be both 
misunderstood and misapplied. 

Certainly this seems to be the case with 
the union shop. It is no secret that many 
workers in union shops would not belong if 
they had free choice in the matter. They 
are forced against their will to pay dues 
by checkoff and even to finance union 
political activities which they may privately 
oppose. They also have little voice in union 
affairs, and are denied the right to drop out 
of the union without losing their jobs. 

This compulsion is fustified by union 
chiefs on the grounds that all workers gain 
from the unions’ efforts, therefore all should 
support them. But this curious argument— 
that men should pay for services which they 
didn’t contract for—is hardly one that any- 
body would accept under most other circum- 
stances. Nor is it by any means certain that 
a union's services -to its members are at 
their best in a system whereby the union 
leadership is automatically guaranteed finan- 
cial support without justifying its useful- 
ness to the membership. 

But it is perhaps the American tradition 
itself—to which Mr. Rockefeller made ap- 
peal—that ought to be more carefully ex- 
amined if there’s to be an understanding 
of how majority rule should be applied. Cer- 
tainly it shouldn't prevail at all in some 
cases; nobody believes the majority ought 
to determine what church he should at- 
tend, for example, or what books he should 
read. 

For majority rule is wrong if it commits 
injustice. As the founders of the American 
Republic well knew, an unchecked majority 
could become as tyrannical as the monarchs 
of 18th century Europe; elective despotism, 
Jefferson called it. 

Which seems to be what we have when 
the “American tradition of majority rule,” 
as interpreted by the Nation's unions, leads 
to a vast denial of minority rights. 


The Image of Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans and folks around the world 
were saddened by the terrible and tragic 
incident that took the life of our Presi- 
dent on November 22. Certainly, people 
everywhere were heartbroken and sick- 
ened by this unfortunate incident, but 
most folks recognize that it was not the 
good people of Dallas who did this deed 
and they should not be condemned over 
the irresponsible acts of the two wild- 
eyed fanatic maniacs who did. Mr. Carl 
L. Estes, editor of the Longview (Tex.) 
Daily News and the Longview Morning 
Journal wrote an editorial upholding the 
reputation of the good folks of Dallas 
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and I include it for the review of my 
colleagues: 
THE IMAGE or DALLAS 


While the spirit of Dallas is bowed in the 
sackcloth of deep grief over the irresponsible 
acts of two wild-eyed fanatics, we are wit- 
nessing the sorry and un-American spectacle 
of a widespread campaign of slander and vill- 
fication designed to discredit and destroy her 
recognized influence and strength as a center 
of faith and patriotism, culture, and progress. 

Two gun-slingers on a shooting spree do 
not represent nor reflect the true spirit and 
life of Dallas. Dallas leaders and citizenship 
alike have firmly condemned the violence. 
But while the great heart of Dallas has been 
too deeply moved to speak adequately in Its 
own right, we hear the airwaves literally 
sizzling and see the pages of the ultraliberal 
press spread with the outcries of a howling 
horde of left-wingers, opportunistic political 
aspirants, unhappy social climbers, sensa- 
tionalist TV announcers, and not a few highly 
placed officials who are doing their ugly best 
to project a horribly discolored and false 
image of Dallas. 

East Texans, and especially we here in 
Longview, will not sit idle and mum while 
the red-paint bucket brigade puts the big 
smear on our metropolitan neighbor. When 
outsiders jump on Dallas and seek to con- 
demn her before the Nation and the world as 
a sinkhole of crime and outlawry, we east 
Texans can and do proudly declare: It isn’t 
80. 

Because two zealots of questionable back - 
ground have wantonly spattered blood on the 
proud image of Dallas, is it fair or reasonable 
that uninformed outsiders should join their 
dastardly cause and make the smear national 
and international in scope? This is justice 
gone berserk. 

Who are these self-righteous and howling 
critics who would drown Dallas in the blood 
spilled by two fanatical acts of violence? 
They appear to be led by Communist Russia 
with the “me-too” approval of Cuban Dicta- 
tor Castro, and apparently are joined by left- 
wingers, social climbers, and the misinformed 
who so easily are deceived. What blind fools 
some mortals bel 

We east Texans flatly refuse to keep quiet 


assassins, disgrun: 
misfits and social malcontents who display 
the strong suspicion if not the self-professed 
admiration of godiess foreign isms of ques- 
tionable color and name. 

What has happened in Dallas could have 
happened almost anywhere. Is a great city 
to be Judged by the action of a mail-order 
foreign-made rifle said to haye been fired by 
a self-confessed Marxist and admirer of com- 
munism? Can decent-minded people fairly 
judge a city by the blast of a pawn-shop type 
revolver stealthily wielded by a Chicago-born 
night club and dance hall operator with a 
strange penchant for strip-tease shows, and 
a passion for social climbing? God forbid. 

East Texas people know the heart and 
spirit of Dallas. We want to tell the Nation 
and the world that we regard it as manifestly 
unfair and cruelly vindictive for persons 
standing on the idiotic fringe to try to recast 
the image of Dallas in a mold of common 
outlawry because of the foul deeds of two 
discontented misfits who set themselves as 
prosecutor, jury, judge, and exequpionsr of 
their fellowman. 

Dallas is a great city. Dallas is bit, 8 
namic, forceful, cosmopolitan. Dallas also 
is civic minded, cultural, patriotic, religious. 
Dallas has the marks of character and cour- 
age, enterprise and leadership, achievement, 
and stability, vision and a steadfast dedica- 
tion to high purpose. 

The great traditions of the free press— 
established by the late G. B. Dealey of the 
Dallas Morning News and the late Edwin 
Kiest and Tom Gooch of the Dallas Times 
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Herald, and so ably and commendably per- 
petuated today by Ted Dealey and Joe Dealey 
of the News and by John W. Runyon and 
James F. Chambers, Jr., of the Times Herald 
—provide a rich heritage which both Dallas 
and east Texas admire and cherish. 

Dalias is a major stronghold of private 
enterprise in Texas and the Southwest—the 
cherished free system which from the earliest 
days of the Republic has underwritten and 
continues to sustain the material strength of 
our Nation. This system of free enterprise 
and individual opportunity, so faithfully 
nurtured and vigorously promoted by Dallas, 
not only affords the people the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever known but 
has given multiplied billions of dollars worth 
of aid and succor to downtrodden peoples 
and weaker nations the world around. 

In a measure almost beyond description, 
Dallas has contributed to the progress and 
strengthened the image of Texas as a leader 
among the States of the Union. The State 
Fair of Texas, although not exclusively a 
Dallas institution, has been developed and 
operated by Dallas for Texas as a whole. It 
has become the greatest exposition of its kind 
in the Nation. The Cotton Bowl, built, and 
largely financed by Dallas, is nationally rec- 
ognized as a symbol of Texas and its leader- 
ship in outdoor sports and entertainment 


es, 

East Texas, indeed all Texas and her 
neighboring States, as well, look to Dallas 
as the financial center of the southwest. 
The enterprising leadership and progressive 
standards of banking set by such giants as 
the late Fred Florence and by Nathan Adams, 
R. L. Thornton, Sr., and others, and so admir- 
ably and effectively maintained and extended 
today by James W. Aston, Robert H. Stew- 
art III. and Ben H. Wooten, R. L. Thornton 
Jr. and others, have given Dallas a preem- 
inence that challenges and inspires others all 
across Texas and the southwest. 

Dallas paces Texas and the great central 
southwest region in the field of insurance, 
with such stalwarts as Dan Williams and Ben 
Carpenter many others symbolizing 
the leadership which has built a large num- 
ber of strong companies which now make 
Dallas a major headquarters of this impor- 
tant institutional service. 

Symbolizing the pioneering role of indus- 
trial development of Dallas and much of 
Texas was the leadership of the late John W. 
Carpenter, and the present-day leadership of 
young Ben Carpenter and associates in the 
ambitious dream and worthwhile canaliza- 
tion of the Trinity River and development of 
ite tremendous potential. 

All of us here in east Texas are keenly 
aware of and impressed by the magnificent 
role im industrial progress which W. W. Lynch 
continues to play in Dallas and throughout 
central Texas. The eyes of Texas have long 
been on the valuable leadership of E. B. Ger- 
many, chairman of the Texas Industrial 

m. The hopes and confidence of 
east Texas and a great section of the south- 
west ride with the current leadership of 
George A. Wilson and associates such as L. D. 
Webster and others of Dallas-based Lone Star 
Steel Co. 

Dallas has an able, dedicated and widely 
recognized mayor in Earle Cabell—a man 
whom east Texas has long admired and loved. 
Dallas is noted for its energetic and re- 
sponsible city government. 

East Texas looks to Dallas for its religious, 
educational, and cultural inspiration and 
leadership. For three generations and more, 
we have often attended and regularly fol- 
lowed the leadership of its fine churches 
and religious institutions, its colleges and 
universities, its art centers and libraries, its 
theaters and symphonies, operas and con- 
certs. 

Exemplary courts and honorable and hard- 
working judges are the hallmark of Dallas. 

A major medical center has been in de- 
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velopment in Dallas over the years. Today 
its many modern hospitals, study and re- 
search centers, excellent doctors and trained 
technical staffs have national and world 
recognition. 

Dallas’ leadership is a major asset to Texas 
and the Nation. It is characterized by abil- 
ity, courage, energy, friendliness, and under- 
standing. We have named only a few but 
Dallas has thousands of big men who have 
served with devotion and faithfulmess over 
the years—including such indefatigable 
workers as B. Hick Majors, Bob Cullum, 
Earle Wyatt, Julius Schepps, Henry English, 
Rae Skillern, Erik Jonsson, Stanley Marcus, 
Willis Tate, and many others. 

We here in east Texas are homefolk with 
the people of Dallas. We have much in com- 
mon. Call the roll of Dallas leaders and we 
find prominent among them many who came 
from our sandhills and piney woods. 

Here in Longview especially do we recog- 
nize Dallas as our friend and neighbor. We 
can never forget that it has been Dallas to 
which we have turned when we needed help, 
financial and otherwise, in our pursuit of 
new industrial payrolls to bolster the econ- 
omy of east Texas. Across the years—in the 
cotton era, later in the oil era, and in the 
latter years of our spreading development 
as an inland industrial center—we have had 
the assurance that Dallas was at our side. 

Dallas has been the friend of east Texas 
across the years. Our material, cultural, and 
religious interests are rooted in Dallas. As 
for many of us east Texans, our friends and 
Kinsfolk are there, and some are buried there. 
Our hearts are there. 

In this hour of crisis and distress when 
the bright image of Dallas is under outside 
fire, we in east Texas will not turn our backs 
and run. In the face of a rising chorus of 
leftwing attacks and condemnation, we will 
not sit cowed in silence. While some may 
run for cover before the onslaught of the red 
smear brigade, we will stand up with Dallas 
and be counted at her side. 

For, you see, we know the great heart and 
the true spirit of Dallas and have the firm 
imprint of her proud portrait in our hearts. 
Whoever would wantonly distort and smear 
her fair image must learn that when out- 
siders jump on Dallas they also jump on 
Texas. 

Pair warning is enough. While all honor- 
able Texans condemn and decry deliberate 
acts of violence, we here and now serve pub- 
lic notice to character assassins of whatever 
ilk and color that the outraged spirit and 
righteous indignation of a united Texas must 
be reckoned with, both now and hereafter. 


A Day To Pray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, elo- 
quent words beyond counting have ex- 
pressed the sorrow and the deep sense 
of loss our Nation suffered in the tragic 
death of President John F. Kennedy. I 
am inspired by a splendid editorial which 
appeared on November 25, 1963, in the 
Jersey Journal, published in Jersey City, 
N.J. It suggests that perhaps the finest 
tribute to a great President would be to 
follow in our daily living the examples 
he set in his short lifetime and to help 
put in motion the programs for the bet- 
terment of mankind which he proposed. 


December 3 


The editorial follows: 
A Dar To Paar 


This day of national mourning is a day to 
pray. 

In churches everywhere there are special 
services this day in memory of our siain 
President. It is a way to perpetuate his 
memory in each one’s own heart. 

In the last 72 hours a shocked, a grief- 
stricken people have put forward many ideas 
to honor his memory. One can be sure that 
schools, streets, parks, and buildings will be 
named or renamed for him. He has earned 
much more than this kind of superficial 
tribute from all of us, however earnestly we 
mean it. 

The day he took office, he told us: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your country.” 

There would be our finest tribute to him: 
To do for our country our very best. To 
pursue high ideals with vigor and sincerity. 
To be stanch in times of crisis as he was 
only 13 months ago when he defused Cuba. 
To be physically fit, as he wanted us to, per- 
haps even to be able to walk a bit instead 
of driving every time there is an errand to 
the corner. To be intellectually honest 
with ourselves; doing more than mouthing 
phrases about equality, actually not running 
away when interracial preachings must be 
put into practice. To be the kind of good 
family man he was—son, husband, father. 
To enjoy life wholesomely as he did, the arts, 
culture, hobbies, exercise, sport, afloat and 
ashore, indoors and out. 

It is a day to pray and to hope that some- 
thing of the good qualities of the man we 
mowi somehow miraculously will cloak all 
of us. 


Assassination of a President or Vice Presi- 
dent—Make It a Federal Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, like many 
of my colleagues in the House, I was 
astonished to learn after the tragic 
death of our beloved President, John F. 
Kennedy, that it is not a Federal crime 
to assault or assassinate the President 
of the United States. Under our present 
laws, the trail and penalty for the as- 
sault or assassination of a President are 
determined by the laws of the State in 
which the crime took place. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Congressman RICHARD SCHWETKER, was 
the first to call this to my attention and 
the first to introduce in the House, a bill 
to provide for the greater protection of 
the President and Vice President by 
amending the United States Code to 
make it a Federal crime to assassinate 
the President or Vice President. Many 


-Members of Congress—both Republicans 


and Democrats—have joined in sponsor- 
ing a similar bill. I am introducing such 
a bill in the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a Federal crime to 
kill lesser Federal officials, such as a 
US. judge, a US. attorney, a Federal 
marshal, or a FBI or a Secret Service 
agent. I strongly urge that we extend 
the protection of Federal jurisdiction, 
offered to these lesser Federal officials, 
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to cover the two highest officials of our 
land. 

With permission, I insert an editorial 
of November 26, 1963, which appeared 
in the Washington Post: 

MAKE IT 4 FEDERAL CRIME 


Certainly the law should be amended to 
make the assassination of the President a 
Pederal crime. It is ironic indeed that the 
criminal who murdered President Kennedy 
violated only the law of Texas. Actually his 
foul deed was a crime against the Nation— 
one of the most serious crimes against the 
Nation in this century. 

As the law now stands, severe penalties are 
prescribed for felons who murder or attack 
Federal judges, U.S. attorneys, FBI agents, 
postal inspectors, Secret Service officers, 
customs agents and various employees of the 
Departments of the Interior and Agriculture. 
But this law for “protection of officers and 
employees of the United States” does not, 
Strangely enough, cover the President or 
members of his Cabinet. 

Presumably the need for Federal law in 
this field has not previously been empha- 
sized. When Lincoln was assassinated, the 
country was still under martial law. The 
assassin of President Garfield was prosecuted 
in the District of Columbia and the assassin 
of President McKinley in New York. There 
la a strong presumption that Texas would 
have convicted Lee Harvey Oswald of the 
slaying of President Kennedy if Oswald him- 
self had not been killed as he was being 
transferred to the county jail, But the seri- 
Ous bungling of this vital case by the Dallas 
police constitutes a strong argument for the 
direction of such delicate operations by the 
FBI from the very beginning. 

The events in Dallas have shown all too 
clearly that Federal officials should have been 
in charge of the police work from the begin- 
ning, High crimes against the Nation can- 
not be safely left to investigation and prose- 
cution by local officials of the community in 
which such crimes happen to take place. As 
soon as Congress resumes its operations, 
Representative Richarp S. SCHWEIKER, of 
Pennsylvania, will introduce a bill to extend 
the protection of section 1114, United States 
Code, to the President and Vice President. 
We hope that it will be given prompt atten- 
tion by the Judiciary Committees and that 
they will also include within the terms of 
the bill other officials in the line of succes- 
sion to the Presidency. Perhaps agency 
heads, their deputies and Members of Con- 
Gress should also be included, 


Israel—Observations of Mrs. May Silber- 
mann, Prominent Citizen of Bronx, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
timely and informative statement of a 
prominent resident of my congressional 
district, Mrs. May Silbermann. A long- 
time friend of mine, and executive leader 
of the Monroe Democratic Club, in the 
Bronx, she has made noted contributions 
in charitable, civic, educational and poli- 
tical activities in our community. She 
has been an active worker for the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and a delegate 
to the Democratic State and Judicial 
Conventions. 
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Mrs. Silbermann recently visited Is- 
rael, where I had arranged through our 
State Department, for her to meet with 
leaders of polticial parties to learn more 
about election campaigns and other poli- 
tical activities of the democratic State of 
Israel. She reports in a letter to me 
that the meetings proved most interest- 
ing and helpful, and I am sure that those 
with whom she spoke, in turn, found her 
own knowledge of American politics 
stimulating and of interest to them. 

I believe my collegues in the House 
will find Mrs. Silbermann’s comments 
and observations informative and 
thought provoking. She has praise for 
the people of Israel and for their great 
accomplishments in spite of many prob- 
lems; she expresses concern over border 
incidents and the fact that Israel finds 
herself surrounded by dedicated ene- 
mies; and she feels there is a need for a 
collective defense agreement with Israel 
as proposed in my House Resolution 448. 

Mrs. Silbermann’s letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On my return from Is- 
rael recently, I read a copy of the resolution 
Offered by you in the House of Representa- 
tives urging a collective defense agreement 
with Israel. 

As a result of my visit to Israel, I now more 
fully appreciate the deep need for the collec- 
tive defense agreement you have suggested. 

It is only when you are in Israel that you 
really experience the full impact of the phrase 
“sitting on a tinder box.“ It isa “tinder box” 
when you know that at various border points 
(but a short distance comparatively from the 
center of the country), if you made one step 
forward at this point, you would be in 
Lebanon; and if you took one more step for- 
ward in another section, you would be in 
Syria; and, at another border point, in Trans- 
Jordan; and at still another border point, 
in Saudi Arabia. When but a short ride 
from Eliat comes Egypt, one fully appreciates 
the constant sense of danger under which 
the nation of Israel lives. 

I do not know of any other country in the 
world that is so surrounded by dedicated 
enemies. Yet Israel, for the United States, is 
a beachhead of democracy in the Middle 
East. From my personal observation, it is 
a beachhead in several ways. It is a living 
example that a country can start over again 
and create a democratic way of life, where all 
people receive the benefits of education, of 
the right to work regardless of their color or 
sectarian belief, the right to raise their 
families while “sitting under their own fig 
trees, and the security of knowing that they 
will be taken Care of in their old age. Israel 
brings to the whole Middle East a living ex- 
ample of what can be done by each Middle 
Eastern country for its own citizens—a liy- 
ing example that willingness, desire, and the 
Sweat of one’s brow can make sand and 
swamp turn into fertile lifegiving areas. 

It is said in Israel that engineers and 
guides are the two highest paid professions. 
The guides, I imagine, because so many 
people are interested in visiting Israel to 
see what a small people have accomplished 
in such a short time with a stake that was 
not much more than a sandy, barren area 
15 or more years ago; and engineers be- 
cause they are proving that ingenuity and 
inventiveness can bring back to the land 
resources and vitality that had been de- 
Stroyed over thousands of years of historical 
waves of conquest and reconquest. How- 
ever, more important to the present day 
world, engineers symbolize the technical 
training offered to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of South Africa who send their stu- 
dents to Israeli technical schools. It is these 
technical graduates—whether they be en- 
gineers, aircraft designers, electrical engi- 
neers, agricultural engineers, etc—who are 
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fanning out throughout the underdeveloped 
countries of South Africa, such as Tangan- 

yika, and bringing to them the fruits of the 
knowledge they gained in Israel. Israel thus 
contributes further to the world through 
the help it provides in raising the standards 
of living of people in underdeveloped areas. 
This continuing activity can only be main- 
tained in a peaceful world. 

Israel, in the role of receiving basin of the 
oppressed of the world, has many problems 
in integrating new arrivals who have dif- 
ferent customs and traditions. There are 
the tasks of providing adequate housing and 
medical facilities, re-educating and starting 
them on a constructive, fruitful life, and 
the redevelopment and protection of the 
land. 

If you ask the average man on the street 
in Israel what he wants most, the response 
you get is first and foremost: “Peace.” The 
70 percent of their budget that provides for 
the country's defense could be used to make 
the land bloom, like the Negev Desert that 
has not bloomed in thousands of years. 

To visit Israel is to visit a land that is 
vital, that is Jumping—a land where no one 
offers the questions or gives the answers: 
“Where shall I go?—Nowhere. What shall I 
do?—Nothing.” The people are actively en- 
gaged in building a country, and ever present 
is their pride in what they have achieved 
in the 15 years of existence as a state. It 
is a pride to which they are justly entitled. 

The necessary peaceful conditions that 
could come about through achieving the col- 
lective defense agreement called for in your 
resolution, could be the trigger for their con- 
tinuing pride in their development and in 
their constructive contributions to the 
world. 

Because of my particular area of inter- 
est—politics—I was fortunate to have had 
arranged for me, through your kind efforts, 
the appointments with Mr. Zvi Harmor, exec- 
utive member of Mapai Party and Mr. 
Yitzhak Artzi, executive member of the 
Liberal Party, The time I spent with these 
two gentlemen was most interesting and I 
secured a bit of background in how political 
parties are run in Israel. I learned what I 
wished to learn, and I think they learned a 
few things from me. At the very least, the 
American Embassy was very pleased to ar- 
range the appointments because it provided 
additional areas of contact between inter- 
ested American citizens and Israelis, and in 
that sense, contributed in its little way to 
good relations between our countries. I was 
much impressed with the dedication of these 
two gentlemen and with their astuteness. 
Without hesitation, I would say, if this is 
the caliber of their party official, then their 
parties are indeed in good hands, dedicated 
to the interests of the people and the wel- 
fare of Israel. 

Since my return from Israel there have 
been border incidents; and haying been 
there, I have a deepened sense of their 
frightful meaning. ‘Your efforts for a collec- 
tive defense agreement, the benefits of which 
would extend far beyond Israel's borders, are 
a “Mitzvah” (a blessing) for this “tinder 
box" area, 


Communism Still Poses Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Monday, December 2, 1963 ? 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is note- 
worthy that of all the nations in the 
world the only one which gloated over 
our President's assassination was Red 
China. Their official remarks clearly 
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demonstrated the viciousness and hatred 
which typify the leadership of that 
country. 

It might be well to briefly study the 
ruthless and insane ambition which is 
demonstrated in the actions of the pres- 
ent ruler of the 700 million Red Chinese 
today. I will quote extracts from writ- 
ings either by Mao Tse-tung or written 
under his direction. Mao Tse-tung, 
himself, is a brilliant, well-educated 


man. 

The following verses are taken from a 
Chinese folksong: 
The sun is rising red in the East. 
China has brought forth a Mao Tse-tung. 
He plans blessings for the people. 
Alyayo, he is the people's great saviour. 
Mao Tse-tung is a son of the Chinese earth; 
He will lead us to fight the enemy. 
There will come a time when we will be 

masters. 

Alyayo, all our enemies shall be beaten. 


Mao's supreme egotism is shown in 
this extract from an official publication 
of Red China: 

Mao Tse-tung is China's greatest theoreti- 
cian, thinker, and revolutionary * * * Mao 
can truly be regarded as a genius such as 
never before has appeared in Chinese history. 


Perhaps the following extract from a 
poem written by Mao himself best dis- 
plays his military ambitions to conquer. 
In this poem he places himself as a 
greater military genius than Genghis 
Khan, the great Mongol leader who was 
perhaps the greatest and most ruthless 
conquerer of all time. 

These lands, these rivers, their bewitching 
charm 


Inspired the conqueror of Chin and Han, 
Tang and Sung in splendour striving to 


expand. 
Alas! All short in stature! And Genghis 
Khan 
Knew only how to shoot a hawk for play. 
For the towerlng figure watch the scene 
today! 


Perhaps the principal cause of Ameri- 
ca’s failure to understand what to ex- 
pect from our potential enemies is that 
we have forgotten that “he who will 
not learn the lessons of history is doomed 
to relive it.” 

The histories used in American schools 
have recorded little of the great and 
ruthless Chinese conquerors who have 
led a cruel and relentlessly expanding 
nation in the past. The strength of 
China has ebbed and flowed several times 
in the last twenty centuries. 

In the centuries of Chinese history, she 
also has been controlled by dynasties of 
the Mongols and Manchus, but in each 
instance these conquering peoples be- 
came Chinese themselves. 

It is true that for three centuries Rus- 
sia has been an aggressor against China, 
but today Mao appears to be bent on 
revenge toward the rest of the world. 

His subjects are hungry. There is 
nothing Mao would like better than to 
take over Russian territory in Central 
Asia and Siberia, much of which was 
once controlled by China. He has cre- 
ated several border incidents, but he 
knows that he cannot today cope with 
Russian strength. 

He is creating incidents along the bor- 
der between North and South Korea; he 
has invaded India in two different places, 
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and India has been one of his friends; 
he is now taking over American influ- 
ences in Cambodia and the American 
mission has been ordered to leave. He is 
pushing the war in Vietnam, and is gain- 
ing control of Laos. -The tentacles of 
Red China are probing deep into the 
new and underdeveloped countries of 
Asia. 

The fact that China is today vengeful 
toward Russia should not fill us with 
hope and confidence toward a better 
relationship with Russia, for world com- 
munism today, whether dominated by 
Russia, China, or Cuba, is our mortal 
ON and it is naive to believe other- 
wise. 


In Memoriam, John Fitzgerald Kennedy— 
1917-63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude in the Record an editorial written 
by my good friend, Abraham Schlacht, 
editor and publisher of the East Side 
News. Mr. Schlacht did not affix his 
name to this particular editorial because 
he wanted it to be the general expression 
of the newspaper. 

This is a typical characteristic of 
Abraham Schlacht, a man who has 
worked tirelessly and unceasingly in be- 
half of the people of the East Side of 
New York, most of the time without 
making known his efforts. However, 
fame has a way of singling out for recog- 
nition even the most unassuming of in- 
dividuals. In the case of this outstanding 
journalist, his address on the occasion 
of the presentation of an award to him 
by the East Side Post Jewish War Vet- 
erans, later incorporated as an editorial 
entitled “Freedom Versus Apathy,” was 
considered for an award by the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 

His editorial in memory of our late 
President speaks for the people of that 
area of New York which is known world- 
wide as New York's East Side—the melt- 
ing pot of the Nation. I commend it to 
my colleagues: 

In MEMORIAM, JOHN FITZGERALD Kennepy— 
1917-63 

A week ago today our great President fell 
at the hands of an assassin, and the Nation 
bas not yet recovered from its tragedy. 

Our hearts still overflow with grief at the 
loss of our Commander in Chief—John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, a sacrifice to the cause of 
freedom. 

Our hearts go out, too, to Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy and her two children, Caroline and 
John, Jr., who have suffered their greatest 
blow. 

Mrs. Kennedy will ever be remembered for 
the manner in which she bore her hour 
of sorrow. 

From the beginning to end of this tragic 
event, she reflected a stoic alr and dignity 
that can never be erased from our memory. 

Since the days of the Great Emancipator 
no other President's death has struck the 
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Nation with such shock and horror as did the 
senseless assassination of our President. 

No other President has left the world with 
such hollowness and meaninglessness as did 
the death of the late President, 

And no other in the annals of this gener- 
ation has held the world spellbound, and no 
other has championed and symbolized the 
hopes of our youth and that of the world as 
did our stricken commander. 

To all of us, his passing is our personal 
tragedy. 

In eternal glory lie the mortal remains of 
our immortal President in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

They rest on an open hillside among tall, 
bare elms, and a slight distance away stands 
a solitary cedar. 

As one looks about from the grave of the 
President, one can see several hundred feet 
away thousands of our honored dead, and the 
floodlighted columns of the Curtis-Lee Man- 
sion, One cannot help but sense a quiet, awe- 
some feeling of deepest solemnity pervading 
the cemetery grounds. 

At the head of his grave burns an eternal 
flame, and around it is a multi-array of 
flowers. 

Let us trust that the light of this fame 
will cast its peaceful rays in the hearts of 
all men everywhere. 

And without a doubt millions of people of 
all races and creeds from every clime will 
make their pilgrimages to honor his memory. 

The American people cannot forget those 
moving words which he delivered in his 
inaugural address: 

“Together let us explore the stars, conquer 
the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” 

Which other leader in American life has 
expressed so aptly in so few words? 

Which other in this generation, we ask, 
has expressed in such simple and stirring 
language the things that lie closest to the 
average human heart. 


knowledge and mastery of problems of state? 

ver, who can ever forget his innate 
sense of refinement, and, in particular, his 
unwavering steadfastness in the face of na- 
tional peril? 

He will live on not for decades, but for 
centuries, so long as human beings love 
peace, righteousness, and mercy. 

May his soul repose in peace. May his 
memory ever abide in our thoughts. May 
his principles, for which he go ardently toiled 
for ourselves and for humanity, become a 
reality. May his memorial, refiected in his 
8 ae 8 be a glowing light ever 

old and an inspiration to 
all future generations. . 

For the people's safety and domestic tran- 
quillity, let us dedicate ourselves 3 
make these United States a haven of peace 
and good will, where hate and bitterness shall 
be forever obliterated, and where all are 
Americans, first and always, 


The Assault on the American Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
was ever a time in the history of this Na- 
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tion when our people should be ruled by 
Teason and not by emotion, that time is 
at hand. In the wild indulgence of self- 
incrimination on the part of too many 
writers, clergymen, and self-styled keep- 
ers of the conscience of the people, we 
are indicting our country unfairly and 
without just cause. 

One of the greatest essets of our late 
President was his great intellect. It is 
an insult to his dedication to his beliefs 
to now destroy the finest instincts of all 
Americans in the wave of character as- 
Sassination in which many are now in- 
dulging. 

The heart of the American people was 
seen in the response to the President's 
assassination. The character of the 
American people was put to the test in 
that terrible moment and it was not 
found wanting. What is to be gained 
now by picturing us as a nation of guilt- 
Tidden, hate-filled people except to play 
into the hands of the Communists who 
have been trying to sell this image of 
America for decades. 


It is a far finer tribute to our late Pres- 
ident to walk forth in pride as a great 
nation, a great people, than in the pres- 
ent attempts to make all Americans 
share the guilt of one Communist 
murderer. 


The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal should be carefully read 
by all Americans and I include it at this 
point as a part of these remarks: 

THE ASSAULT ON THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 

From pulpits and the pens of commenta- 
tors, from Government officials and assorted 
Other citizens is issuing a torrent of talk to 
the efect that the American people are con- 
sumed with rancor and hatred. In the words 
of the outgoing head of the National Council 
of Churches, President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion forces us to our knees in shame for all 
“our unharnessed hates.” 

The prevalence of such views is somewhat 
Puzzling and not a little disturbing. Fright- 
ful and frightening as the murder was, it is 
hard to see on what rational grounds it can 
be made into an assault on the whole charac- 
ter of contemporary America. 

The attack, to begin with, distorts all his- 
torical perspective. If this assassination is 
read as the result of an outpouring of hate 
peculiar to our time and place, how are the 
assassinations of the past to be accounted 
for? In the case of Lincoln, at the end of a 
great civil war, it would seem more appro- 
3 to speak of forces of hatred and vio- 

nee. 

Nor do the histories of other peoples sup- 
port the idea that there is something es- 
pecially wrong with our society. A capacity 
for violence is obviously embedded in all men, 
and has shown hideous faces in man’s long 
past; how well or ill it is controlled depends 
on a variety of ci influences, Yet in 
many more or less civilized places today, not 
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even an election can occur unaccompanied 
by violent death. 

In America, the picture of a people pos- 
sessed by hate does not fit the facts disclosed 
by simple observation. An assassin who even 
as a boy was considered by a psychiatrist to 
be a potentially dangerous psychopath—is it 
honestly believed that this particular indivi- 
dual sums up the American character? Or 
sensible to say that he and his rifle could only 
have emerged out of the forces of hate abroad 
in the land? 

No one could deny that there are indi- 
viduals and small groups peddling hate. 
There have always been and probably always 
will be, but if anything they are today less 
important in national life and less indicative 
of national character than at some other 
periods. 

It is fashionable nowadays to lump the 
haters with the extremists of the far right. 
In some individual instances there may be 
an identity, but individual hatreds also exist 
at the other extreme, in those who hate so 
much they would destroy America's institu- 
tions. In their obsession with the far right, 
some people seemingly refuse to believe that 
the deranged killer was a man of the far left. 

In any event, all this is outside the main- 
stream of American life. Not hatred but 
growing understanding and even compassion 
typify the general temper of this society at 
this time. 

Such qualities are evident all around us— 
in the normal home, in the comfortable 
working conditions of the normal company, 
in the increasing acceptance of once-despised 
minorities. It is hard to think of a time of 
so much concern by so many for the dignity 
of all men. 

And it was such qualities that marked the 
reaction of the overwhelming majority of 
Americans to the President's death. It was 
not violence and hate but an outpouring of 
deep and personal grief, and that does refiect 
the American people. 

To make the assassination of a President 
an occasion for character assassination does 
worse than confuse issues. The harping on 
hate is a disservice to the Nation, for it 
makes it more difficult for the nonviolent 
majority to get on with their and the Nation's 
business in a time of sorrow. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, ‘ 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shali give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
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The End of an Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the great outpouring of expressions of 
indignation and sorrow during the past 
2 weeks, some have been particularly 
notable for their sweep and style. 

As an example of such expressions— 
one which might otherwise command 
only local attention—I would cite the 
following tribute appearing in the San 
Diego, Calif., Exchangite—a publica- 
tion of the San Diego Exchange Club— 
on November 28, 1963: 

President Johnson, in his first proclama- 
tion, termed it “an act which must outrage 
decent men everywhere.” 

Former President Eisenhower declared peo- 
ple throughout the world were united In in- 
dignation against this monstrous deed. 

President John F. Kennedy was dead; slain 
brutally, senselessly, in one of the great 
tragedies of mankind. 

And to the now doleful strains of Han 
to the Chief,” the muffied roll of the fu- 
neral drums, the final, long, slow, procession 
of the flag-draped coffin, millions of sor- 
rowing eyes might well have witnessed the 
end of an era. 

An era which has meant much to the en- 
tire world, which created some never-to-be- 
forgotten memories, and which might well 
and appropriately remember this sad 
Thanksgiving season. 

For as a London newspaper stated, Amer- 
lea, for the very first time has achieved 
majesty. A special type of regal, unquench- 
able majesty, as typified by the slim, un- 
flinching figure of the First Lady carrying 
Out her final duties, bearing bravely a sorrow 
even black veils would not hide. 

This great courage was not lost on the 
vast throngs, which seemed to catch their 
cue from her and unlike most American 
crowds did not push, shove, jostle each other, 
despite the freezing cold and long, long 
lines. 

There are so many memories, earlier ones, 
happier ones. 

The girlish giggles of Caroline scampering 
about sa White House balcony completely 
stealing the show from an important cere- 
monial on the lawn below her. 

The unforgettable magazine cover showing 
the President and his young John, clearly 
showing their mutual pride and happiness 
in each other. 

Jackie's charming capture of the fashion 
world, her graciousness in inviting the world 
to tour the White House through television; 
her sense of history and thoughtfulness in 
restoring long-forgotten pieces of Americana 
to the White House which she clearly felt 
belongs to the Nation, not to individuals, 

Indeed, there never has been, nor probably 
never will be, such an example of youthful 
family happiness and closeness in the White 
House. We can be thankful today this Na- 
= did experience it albeit for such a little 
while. ` 
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As for JF.K.—so many, many memories 
a young man of vision and dedication whose 
greatness is readily admitted by his most 
ardent political critics; the magic which 
caused Berliners to march by torchlight in 
his memory; the precedent-shattering pro- 
cession of world rulers at his final farewell; 
the handsome, honest face; he cared, so the 
Government cared, about school dropouts, 
the aged, sick, civil rights; the Peace Corps, 
which brought Americans to foreign lands, 
not as money-laden tourists, but as low-paid, 
hard-working helpers and teachers; brushing 
back his hair, his tanned face smiling broad- 
ly as he stood erect in his limousine parad- 
ing along El Cajon Boulevard; his patience, 
determination, and statesmanship in turning 
back civilization from certain annihilation 
to a world, however uneasy, where reason 
still prevails and negotiation continues. 

For this, and for much, much more, we give 
thanks today, and above all for this Nation 
which can and must survive. 


What’s Right With the Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country a most interesting 
and informative address recently deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Boyd Leedom, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, at a meeting of the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

I recommend the reading of this 
speech to all those who receive the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, since I believe this 
presentation will clear up some of the 
misunderstandings which sometimes de- 
velop concerning the work and the func- 
tions of the NLRB. 

I ask unanimous consent that Boyd 
Leedom's address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War's Ricut WITH THE LABOR BOARD 


(Address of Boyd Leedom, member of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board) 

Because this is the first time I have ap- 
peared before an audience such as this since 
the tragic death of President Kennedy, I wish 
to speak briefly of him. 

In my personal contacts with him when 
he was chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee and I was chairman of the Labor 
Board, and in even briefer contacts since, 
he was always kind and considerate, 
friendly and-sincere. He was strong and 
courageous, with a down-to-earth attitude 
that enabled him to laugh at himself. He 
will long be remembered, much in the tradi- 
tion of Lincoln, for advancing at a time when 
greatly needed the neglected cause of human 


freedom. The best we can do to pay homage 
to the man, and to honor the high office he 
held, is for each of us, in his own way, to 
do something real to eradicate from our way 
of life the eyil and the malice and the hate, 
prevalent in our land, that contributed to his 
assassination. 

The most accurate measure I have of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s stature in office is the cali- 
ber of the men he named to the Board on 
which I serve. All four of my colleagues 
are now appointees of President Kennedy. 
All are men of exceptional ability. No Presi- 
dent, realistically, could have made better 
selections, a circumstance that bears directly 
on my theme today. 

My talk is presented under the tractable 
title: What's Right With the Labor Board.“ 
Some of you management-minded people may 
think such a speech could not possibly be as 
long as this one. But my purpose is to coun- 
ter some of the things being said about what 
is wrong with the Board and to put the pic- 
ture of our activities in true perspective. 

Now my title, “What's Right With the 
Labor Board.“ as I have sald, is flexible, It 
leaves room for more than one speech under 
the same caption. For, as you well know, 
what's right with anything depends a lot on 
who is talking, and a little on who is 
listening. 

I know, of course, that a chamber of com- 
merce audience might not readily accept the 
rightness of those NLRB decisions that are 
favorable to unions, And so I, sensitive to 
audience receptivity, propose not to talk 
about those decisions. You hear often 
enough about them from other sources. 
Rather, I want to tell you about the recent 
Board decisions that have sustained the 
management position, and that represent, 
in my judgment, a new reaching out by the 
Board to give management relief. These are 
the decisions that the unions complain about. 

The storm that envelops NLRB every now 
and then involves only a very small part of 
our entire workload. But the decisions that 
bring on the blasts are significant ones grow- 
ing out of highly controversial areas of our 
law. In the main, notwithstanding the 
never-ending clamor about us, our agency has 
done a commendable job, and is now doing 
one; it is giving effect to the complex law we 
administer and resolving day after day thou- 
sands of disputes, most.of them in the incipi- 
ent stage. But let me categorize and classify 
the difficult areas as I see them—the Board 
decisions that seem to cause the trouble. 

First, I mention those areas where, in my 
judgment, the Board has veered toward the 
position of labor. The first has to do with 
union efforts to become the representative of 
employees by picketing the employer for a 
contract, even though the union does not 
represent a majority, and possibly not any, of 
the employees. Such union activity is what 
Congress sought to control In the provisions 
of section 8(b)(7) of the Landrum-Grifiin 
amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The second problem ares has to do with 
the appropriate unit, or yoting group of em- 
ployees, in the elections the NLRB conducts 
to determine which, if any, union shall rep- 
resent the employees. 

Controversial area No. 3 relates to new re- 
strictions imposed by the Board on an em- 
ployer's right to speak out against the union 
in representation election campaigns. 

Problem area 4 involves the scope of 
subjects about which the employer is re- 
quired to bargain with the union. This area 
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includes the highly controversial cases re- 
quiring an employer to bargain about sub- 
contracting. 

I have dissented vigorously in the 8(b) (7) 
cases and in many involving free speech; 
also as to unit matters and certain aspects 
of the scope of bargaining. And I will con- 
tinue to dissent as long as the Board follows 
its present course in these areas of the law. 

I didn’t come here, however, to talk about 
these cases. I mention them primarily to 
establish that I am in agreement with some 
of the criticism of our work. 

I want to talk about three other areas of 
labor relations in which the Board during 
the last 2 years has handed down a number 
of significant decisions favoring the manage- 
ment position. These are (1) secondary boy- 
cotts, (2) hot-cargo contracts, and (3) lock- 

outs. 

A secondary boycott, as most of you know, 
is a union's attempt to force an employer 
with whom it does not have a labor dispute 
to quit doing business with some other em- 
ployer with whom the union does have a 

te. Section 8(b)(4) of the act was 
adopted in 1947 as a part of the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to protect the employer who 
was not himself embroiled in a labor dispute 
and therefore had a neutral or secondary“ 
status. The question has arisen, however, as 
to what happens, for example, if the union 
pickets the retail store of such a neutral em- 
ployer urging the public not to buy the prod- 
ucts which are being sold there and that are 
produced by the employer with whom the 
union does have a dispute. 

The union's argument is that this picket- 
ing is aimed solely at customers. But the 
Board has rejected this view, and instead has 
held that such picketing threatens the retail 
store with loss of business, and that such 
picketing necessarily has an unlawful, coer- 
cive effect on the neutral employer. 

The Board has further broadly construed 
8(b) (4) m holding that a union engages in 
an unlawful secondary boycott where it at- 
tempts to force a neutral employer to modify 
its method of doing business with the pri- 
mary employer. Even though in this situa- 
tion the union does not have a cease-doing- 
business object—which 1s the statutory lan- 
guage—the Board held that such conduct 
is unlawful, because in any event it involves 
neutrals in disputes in which they have no 
concern, 

Finally, in several cases involving complex 
fact situations, the unions in effect claimed 
that the employer alleged to be the second- 
ary employer actually was a primary em- 
ployer, and therefore no secondary boycott 


was involved. The Board has rejected this 


argument. If it were accepted, there would 
be few secondary boycotts. 

The second major area where the Board 
has interpreted the act restrictively as to 
certain union activity involves so-called 
hot-cargo contracts. In these contracts, 
the employer agrees ahead of time to quit 
doing business with other employers who are 
nonunion or who have a labor dispute. Sec- 
tion 8(e) outlaws such agreements. Con- 
gress added this section in 1959 to prevent 
unions from pressuring employers into sign- 
ing hot-cargo agreements and then later 
forcing the employer by means of moral 
suasion and otherwise into living up to the 
agreements and ceasing to do business with 
such other employers. 

The Board has also shown a strong desire 
to implement the legislative intent to oblit- 
erate completely all forms of hot-cargo 
agreements. So, the Board has looked to 
the substance rather than the form in de- 
ciding whether the clause in question was 
-covered by 8 (e). 

For example, the Board has held unlaw- 
ful a contract clause providing that an em- 
ployer, in subcontracting work, must give 
preference to union firms. Even though 
such a subcontracting clause said nothing 
explicitly about one employer ceasing to do 
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business with another employer, the Board 
held that the clause had the effect of pre- 
venting an employer from entering into 
business relations with nonunion firms. 

Similarly, the Board has held unlawful 
under 8(e) a clause barring an employer 
from discharging employees who refuse to 
handle goods originating from a plant where 
the employer had a dispute with the union. 
The Board reasoned that if his employees 
were free not to handle struck goods, for 
all practical purposes the employer himself 
had to stop doing business with the struck 
employer. And recently the Board gave 
broad scope to 8(e) in finding unlawful cer- 
tain types of agreements under which the 
employer agreed not to penalize employees 
for refusing to cross picket lines at another 
employer's premises. 

The Board has also broadly construed the 
language appearing in 8(e) that provides 
that employers and unions may not “enter 
into“ hot-cargo agreements. In many cases 
the Board was confronted with contracts 
containing hot-cargo ¿Clauses entered into 
before section 8(e¢) was enacted. We have 
held in effect that enforcement of a hot- 
cargo clause is “entering into” such an 
agreement. Consistent with this view, the 
Board also held that where an employer 
himself enforces a hot-cargo clause against 
another employer, his conduct violates the 
act. The Board concluded that the em- 
ployer was reaffirming the effectiveness of 
the clause and thus was entering into a hot- 
cargo agreement within the meaning of 
B(e). 

Now, the third problem area—the lockout 
decisions. A lockout, as many of you know, 
is am employer's weapon to counteract 2 
strike. In a strike situation, employees re- 
fuse to work in order to pressure an em- 
ployer into accepting their demands. In a 
lockout, the employer refuses to allow em- 
ployees to work in order to force the un- 
fon to capitulate, Although lockouts have 
ordinarily been held to be unlawful, in a 
number of recent cases, the Board has sym- 
pathetically evaluated the interest of the 
employer in closing his business and lock- 
ing out employees. 

Thus, the Board recently decided by unan- 
imous vote that employer members of a 
multiemployer association could agree that 
in the event any union, party to the associa- 
tionwide contract, engages in a work stop- 
page against one of the employers in viola- 
tion of the contract, the other members of 
the association may suspend operations, 
thereby locking out employees, until the 
matter is settled. Similarly, in a recent case, 
an employer, engaged in the business of 
constructing roads and bridges, was threat- 
ened by an imminent strike. The Board 
found that in view of the dangers to the 
public's health and safety and the unusual 
losses to the employer which would result 
from a quickie strike, the lockout was justi- 
fied. 

Finally, the Board recently held that em- 
ployers engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry who were threatened by 
strikes by the Carpenters and the Operating 
Engineers Unions could close down the en- 
tire jobs, thus locking out employees in oth- 
er crafts, because it would have been eco- 
nomically unfeasible for them to operate the 
various construction jobs without carpenters 
and operating engineers. 

Thus, from any objective viewpoint it 
should be apparent that the Board is not 
unmindful of employers’ interest In signifi- 
cant areas of labor-management relations. 

Throughout the Board's history, critics not 
only have inaccurately labeled the Board as 
either promanagement or prolabor, there 
have been not-so-subtle implications that 
various members, over the years, have been 
biased or deliberately bent on frustrating the 
will of Co: 

These criticisms of the entrenched parti- 
sans are based on the notion that the various 
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Board members are readily categorized as 
pto one side or the other. Any assumption 
that the votes of any one member fall into a 
strict pattern is not valid—and I speak from 
the experience of almost 9 years on the Board. 

The Board has been unanimous in im- 
portant and difficult decisions on both sides 
of the labor-management fence. For ex- 
ample, the Board decided in 1961 without 
dissent, in a highly controversial case, that 
an employer discriminated against his strik- 
ing employees when he granted super- 
seniority to striker replacements. Ray 
Rodgers and I joined in this decision. The 
Supreme Court, also without dissent, has 
affirmed the Board, although management, 
understandably, argued strenuously that we 
were clearly wrong. 

On the other hand, all five of us held that 
a union could not strike to get or to enforce 
a hot-cargo contract in the bullding and 
construction industry even though Landrum- 
Griffin explicitely permits employers and 
unions yoluntarily to make such agreements 
in this Industry. 

We have recently been reversed in this 
holding by a circuit court of appeals and the 
case is likely headed for the Supreme 
Court. 

Even in the controversial areas where the 
Board has split, there is no fixed overall 
pattern of voting by the various members. 
Chairman Frank McCulloch and I joined 
in a dissent where Ray Rodgers, John Fan- 
ning, and Gerald Brown made up the ma- 
jority. The majority held that an otherwise 
unlawful rule against distribution of union 
literature in a plant was not valid Just be- 
cause the employer and the incumbent union 
had agreed to the rule. 

In another case, Gerald Brown, Ray 
Rodgers, and I joined in holding that a union 
violated the law by causing an employer to 
discharge an employee for an arbitrary rea- 
son even though the reason was not related 
to union considerations, a factor thereto- 
fore a requisite to finding such a violation. 
And it was Chairman McCulloch who joined 
Ray Rodgers and me in deciding that the 
hot-cargo contract restrictions prohibited 
not only the signing but also the enforce- 
ment of such agreements as well. In an- 
other case, Member Rodgers Joined Chair- 
man McCulloch in a dissent that argued for 
the legality of a lockout where Members 
Panning, Brown, and I could not find that 
the employer was justified in denying his 
employees the right to work. 

Our newest member, Howard Jenkins, re- 
Placed Ray Rodgers on the Board. He has 
been with us so short a time hardly any of 
the decisions in which he has participated 
have been published. But from his brief 
participation, thus far, it is clear that he 
will be a real asset on the Board. I am 
Pleased to be counted as his colleague. 

Having sald all of this, there is something 
more I want to say in my earnest desire to 
sheets to you a truly factual picture of our 


I know as well as you may know that in 
the past 3 years there have been significant 
changes in Labor Board law, and on balance 
these changes have been far more acceptable 
to labor than to management. 

I recognize, of course, that the terms pro- 
labor and promanagement lend themselves 
to varied interpretations, I reject these 
labels because of their implication that 
Board members deliberately ignore a fair 
interpretation of the law to reach a desired 
result. Those who choose to disparage the 
Board in such terms would, in order to be 
consistent, have to label the Board on which 
I served under the previous administration 
as promanagement. Neither charge with- 
stands scrutiny, in my view. The swing of 
the pendulum merely reflects honest difer- 
ences of opinion flowing from the varying 
backgrounds and the philosophical outlook 
of Board members. 

I recall a speech made by a US. Senator 
under a title that clearly reveals its content. 
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That title was Perversion of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by the National Labor Relations 
Board.” The Chairman of the Board made 
a good reply, I thought, in his effort to show 
to the Senate Labor Subcommittee that not 
all of the Senator's criticism was warranted. 
Because what was said in the Chairman's 
letter reveals to some extent the anatomy of 
the Labor Board, I quote a part of it. The 
Chairman said: 

“I feel I can say with propriety that all my 
colleagues are men of the highest integrity. 

“Decisions by all courts and quasi-judicial 
ngencies necessarily reflect to a degree the 
economic and political views of the members, 

‘Therefore some changes constantly take 
place in the interpretation of the law, not 
inconsistent with the statutory scheme of 
continuous changes in the personnel com- 
prising the tribunal, But there is no merit 
whatever to the charge that any member or 
group of members of the Board, within my 
experience, ever set out to pervert the con- 
gressional intent as expressed in the statute.” 

The speech of the Senator and the letter of 
the Board Chairman are not of recent vin- 
tage. The Senator was criticizing the so- 
called Elsenhower Board in a speech delivered 
in 1956, and I was that Chairman who sent 
the answering letter to Capitol Hill. This 
answer is ns valid today as it was then, 
though the criticism comes from the opposite 
side. 

Current charges of distortion of the act 
remind us that history does repeat itself. 

I have had no other purpose today than 
to give you a full, fair, rounded picture of 
the present Labor Board. Thus I may help 
build a bridge of better understanding be- 
tween two contending forces—friendly ene- 
mies, so to speak, labor and management— 
whose ultimate goals are as much alike as 
two peas in a pod. And this I regard as a 
worthwhile purpose. For, as was said in an- 
other edict, issued some 2,000 years before 
Landrum-Griffiin and Taft-Hartley and the 
Wagner Act: “True justice is the harvest 
reaped by peacemakers from seeds sown in 
the spirit of peace.” ‘ 

I do not like the fact that changes in the 
interpretation of our act take place with 
each change in national politics. There are 
those, however, who think that change is a 
normal corollary of change in administra- 
tions, neither undesirable nor essentially 
different from other change that takes place 
when our Government passes from one party 
to the other. But, assuming there is a con- 
dition that needs a remedy, the medicine 
prescribed should cure rather than kill the 
patient. Therefore I oppose the radical sug- 
gestion that the Board's jurisdiction over 
unfair labor practices be transferred to the 
courts. One remedy might be to lengthen 
Board members’ terms so they would span 
the normal expectancy of any President's 
tenure. Thus the refiection of the national 
administration in Board decisions might be 
dimmed. 

Meanwhile, criticism of the NLRB that Is 
wholly unreasonable, or that is motivated by 
self-interest, can only be destructive. In 
these difficult days, the troubled area of in- 
dustrial relations needs help from men of 
Wisdom and good intentions who are truly 
dedicated to the welfare of America. 


President Johnson: A Strong Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
strong, throughtful, courageous begin- 
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ning made by President Johnson, com- 
bined with the need for prompt congres- 
sional action on many priority measures 
has been well stated in the New York 
Times editorial of November 29. 

As the Times so correctly points out: 

The strength and self-confidence President 
Johnson has exhibited in this first grim days 
in office have helped to ease the paralysis 
that seemed to freeze the world after Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination. 


And the Times goes on to make the 
important observation that— 

The momentum of his first week must not 
be allowed to turn into deadlock and delay 
on measures that have already been studied 
to death. 


Mr. Speaker, President Johnson de- 
serves the gratitude of all Americans and 
the support of Congress. 

A STRONG START 

The strength and self-confidence President 
Johnson has exhibited in his frst grim days 
in ofice have helped to ease the paralysis 
that seemed to freeze the world after Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assassination. His perform- 
ance lent added solemnity to his Thanks- 
giving promise last night that he would 
strive for “a new American greatness, a new 
day when peace is more secure, when justice 
is more universal, when freedom is more 
strong in every home of all mankind." 

Through his talks with world statesmen 
come to mourn his slain predecessor, his 
statements and his initial address to Con- 
gress, he has won applause in all parts of 
the free world and cautious approval even in 
Moscow. A measure of the uncertainty that 
originally existed on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain has been wiped away by the vigor 
of his pledges of uninterrupted forward 
movement in the fulfillment of our com- 
mitments for the defence of freedom and the 
pursuit of peace, 

Congress responded in cordial fashion to 
the first message from its old friend and 
former leader, but Mr. Johnson is too ex- 
perlenced in the ways of Congress to mis- 
take the warmth of his reception for an 
assurance that the long stalemate on Capitol 
Hill is about to end. However, at least one 
of his urgent calls has already had an afirma- 
tive response—his plea for preserving execu- 
tive flexibility in foreign affairs, 

Proposed restrictions on the sale of wheat 
to Soviet Russia have been rejected—restric- 
tions that both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson opposed as infringing on ex- 
ecutive prerogative. Shackles put on execu- 
tive authority in the foreign aid bills also 
have been removed. The President may now 
continue to ald Communist-ruled countries 
at his discretion if he deems this vital to the 
security of the United States and the inde- 
pendence of the reciplent countries, in par- 
ticular Poland and Yugoslavia. But many re- 
strictions remain to hamper our policy in 
dealing with Argentina, which has annulled 
American oil contracts, with Indonesia, the 
United Arnb Republic, and especially with 
Cuba, 

Securing adequate appropriations for for- 
eign aid remains a formidable task in the 
coming days. So does the need for speedy 
action on civil rights, taxes, and other pri- 
ority issues. The best thit seems to be in 
store for this session ls a House vote on the 
civil rigits bill. Turuing his ideas into ef- 
fective action is the challenge that faces 
President Johnson. The momentum of his 
first week must not be allowed to turn into 
deadlock and delay on measures that have 
already been studied to death. 
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New Concert Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recent 
developments in the musical world indi- 
cate important changes in the pattern 
of concerts and audiences in New York 
and throughout the country. There 
have been important increases in the size 
of audiences, and significantly in the 
number of colleges and universities which 
are interested in sponsoring concerts. 
This is one symptom of the cultural fer- 
ment that is evident throughout the 
country, and it emphasizes the urgency 
for Federal action along the lines of a 
National Arts Foundation such as I have 
proposed in my bill. It also stresses the 
need for the Advisory Council on the 
Arts which the late President Kennedy 
initiated and which I hope very much 
President Johnson will now appoint. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the analysis by Theodore Strongin en- 
titled “New Concert Era Is Dawning,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of November 11. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Concert Era Is DAWNING—AUDIENCES 


Drawn BY Music IrseLy More THAN Bic 
Names 


(By Theodore Strongin) 

The New York concert scene, until recently 
arranged according to well-established tradi- 
tions, is in the midst of change. The re- 
sulting ferment, already apparent in New 
York, is beginning to be felt all over the 
country. 

These are the major changes shaping up: 

The virtuoso recital, centered exclusively 
on the star performer, is on the decline, 
along with solo recitals of any sort. 

A new breed of young concert manager is 
beginning to merchandise music in a new 
way, based on program content rather than 
big names. 

The concert repertory is being enriched 
with music of chronological periods and 
combinations of instruments that were not 
formerly heard on standard programs. 

The specialized program (all-Bach, for in- 
stance) is becoming more common and, if 
anything, more specialized (such as all- 
Bradenburg concertos of Bach). 

With two major concert halls now open in 
New York (Philharmonic and Carnegie), a 
larger audience has been tapped than most 
managers thought existed. 

The era is drawing to a close in which 
artists on tour played down to audiences. 

There has been an important increase in 
the number of colleges and universities en- 
gaged in the concert business as buyers of 
talent for annual series. There has been an 
equally important increase in the elfect of 
colleges and universities on the general au- 
dience and the music it wants to hear. 

Foundations, a new element on the scene, 
are still very much a question mark but 
definitely to be watched. The same goes for 
Government support, including State arts 
councils and the like. 

SOME PROBLEMS REMAIN 


Meanwhile, no change at all has appeared 
In New York or elsewhere in the difficulty 
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a young artist experiences in bullding a 
career—and in the problem a medium-estab- 
lished artist has in gaining financial security. 

“Personality worship is on the decline,” 
says Claude Frank, a pianist who often plays 
with major orchestras and who is now tour- 
ing for Columbia Artist Management's Com- 
munity Concerts. 

“In general it’s hard to sell a solo~artist 
today,” says Humphrey Doulens, a Columbia 
executive who has been selling solo artists 
for many years. 

“It's a relatively exciting development, get- 
ting away from selling only artists“ names.“ 
says Herbert Breslin, who operates at the 
publicity end of the concert business. The 
solo man is defeated today,” says Norman 
Seaman, a new-generation impresario who 
In recent years has presented more new ar- 
tists in recital than anyone else has. 

Jay Hoffman, another new-breed impre- 
sario (and a manager of solo artists, too), 
Says, it’s simple to say ‘Buy Rubinstein’ or 
Buy Isaac Stern, but recordings have 
changed our habits.” 

“Traditionally, all programs used to be in 
chronological order—a@ Bach sonata, some 
Mozart, some Chopin, some Debussy—for no 
reason except habit.“ says George Schutz, 
Mr. Hoffman's partner. “We sought the 
record buyer. He listens to all the Branden- 
burgs or to six Corelli sonatas all in a row,” 
Mr. Schutz says. 

Herbert Barrett, head of a management 
firm that specializes in solo artists, also feels 
that audiences are changing and are more 
sympathetic to the music itself. “The whole 
scene is tremendously different,” affirms Wil- 
liam Judd, another Columbia executive. “I 
wouldn't have believed that an all-Vivaldi 
concert could go big in Clarksville, Tenn., 
but they take it and love it.” 

FRINGE AUDIENCE IS SEEN 


However, Arthur Judson, a giant of the 
traditional concert management world who 
recently resigned from Columbia Artists 
says, “A fringe audience, not a steady one, 
goes to the specialized concerts.” 

Julius Bloom, executive director of Car- 
negie Hall, agrees with Mr. Judson that a 
fringe audience, an audience of occasional 
concert goers, attends the specialized attrac- 
tions. But Mr. Bloom feels that the occa- 
sional audience will become a regular one 
if attractive series are offered to it. It is 
now excluded from sold-out subscriptions 
series, such as those of the Philharmonic. 

“American audiences in general have 
grown up,” says Gerald Devlin, in charge of 
setting up programs for Community Con- 
certs. “They are more sophisticated—and 
not just in the metropolitan centers. I at- 
tribute this to the recording industry. Al 
over the country, they take a large dollop of 
what formerly was thought recondite.” 

But Mr. Seaman feels that some of the 
specialized approach toward concert mer- 
chandising is merely gimmickry. “Bach is 
a gimmick now,” Mr. Seaman says. 

“There are only five or six young artists 
who can sell out by name, without gim- 
micks,” says Frank Solomon, head of the 
New School Concerts and press representa- 
tive for Rudolf Serkin's Marlboro Music 
School and Festival. In the latter capacity, 
especially, Mr. Solomon is familiar with the 
woes of the cream of the medium-established 


“New York hasn't says 
Mr. Solomon. The city is still just as dif- 
cult for the middle-ground name to make 
out in.“ 
OPPORTUNITIES IN EUROPE 

Sylvia Rosenberg, violinist, who once was 
managed by Mr. Judson and toured for Com- 
munity Concerts, now finds her greatest ar- 
tistic opportunities in her European engage- 
ments. Many other American musicians 
have found Europe a more fertile field than 
their own country. 

When in New York, Miss Rosenberg makes 
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ends meet by freelancing. There is a net- 
work of chamber music and other nonsolo 
events that the best violinists, cellists, and 
so on penetrate. The living is marginal and 
it is not fully gratifying. The future, 
though real, is unknown and unsteady. But 
freelancing at such events is a common way 
for the committed solo artist to stay in the 
business. 

“It’s a tragedy unless something is done 
to make more concerts,” says Mr. Seaman. 

Marks Levine, like Mr. Judson, a giant 
of traditional management days, divides the 
history of musical merchandising into a set 
of continuing revolutions, The latest is the 
tremendous growth of activity by education- 
al institutions that give concert series for 
their students. 

Mr. Bloom, in addition to his Carnegie 
Hall duties, is president of a large national 
association of college concert managers. 

He agrees that the collegian and the col- 
lege graduate are accounting for an ever- 
increasing percentage of the concert dollar. 

“But we cannot explain today’s ferment 
without considering another factor,” he says. 
“Most colleges are not urban. They are 
towns in the center of an area. They are 
becoming central community resources with 
a radius of influence extending 15 to 75 miles. 
This is a challenge. 


ADJUSTMENTS ANTICIPATED 


“And in New York, too, there is a tre- 
mendous challenge. We need more concerts. 
It would mean adjustments whereby we 
change the cliche thinking about showcases. 
It means series, And it means series around 
an idea, not a name. 

“For the first time there are two prime- 
grade large concert halls in New York City. 
For the first time in many years we can 
experiment with virtually doubling the big 
audiences.” 

Mr. Doulens, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Devlin, Mr. 
Seaman, Mr. Frank—and others not quoted 
here—underline Mr. Bloom's judgment 
about the importance in depth of colleges 
and universities on the concert scene. Col- 
leges and universities have improved their 
music departments, With the help of re- 

and, in more and more cases, with 
performing artists on the staff, they are 
creating a more knowledgeable and sophisti- 
cated general concert audience, 

Through exposure, many members of the 
general audience are discovering their own 
special talents and studying music, 

This is the challenge to today’s concert 
manager: to create a framework in his in- 
dustry that will care for the needs of both 
groups, that will bring increasing numbers of 
worthy performers to bigger and better audi- 
ences. In meeting the challenge, today's 
manager is already changing the traditional 
concert scene. 

Foundation help and Government subsi- 
dies on many levels, including State arts 
councils are being discussed warily, dis- 
gustedly, or enthusiastically by managers, 
who wouldn't mind having their financial 
problems solved for them. 

But so far it's mainly a question of mer- 
chandising: How to get the finished materials 
(the artists) to the consumer (the audience) 
in the most efficient way possible, under a 
free enterprise system. 


The Good People of Dallas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, leading 
newspapers across the Nation are con- 
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tinuing to stand up, speak out, and de- 
fend the good name of people of Dallas. 
We all regret the sad, tragic event that 
occurred there on November 22, but cer- 
tainly the fine folks of Dallas should not 
be blamed for the actions of the irate, 
irresponsible Marxist and self-styled 
Communist who shot our President. In 
answer to some of the unfair accusa- 
tions that have been leveled at the good 
folks of Dallas, I include two excellent 
editorials from separate sections of the 
country—the El Paso Times, El Paso, 
1 and the Chicago Tribune. Chicago, 
III. 
From the Chicago Tribune] 


THE Goop PEOPLE or DALLAS 


The city of Dallas has suffered much un- 
Justified criticism in the last few days be- 
cause of the accident that two madmen found 
their chance to strike there. The first was 
the assassin who struck down President Ken- 
nedy, The second was the disoriented busy- 
body who took upon himself the function of 
judge, jury, and executioner in dealing with 
the man accused of killing Mr. Kennedy. 

Maniacs can turn up anywhere. Despite 
all of the intensive security precautions of 
the secret service and the Dallas police, it 
was impossible to insure the President total 
protection from a deadly marksman hidden 
high above street level. 

The Dallas police are now being subjected 
to equally unjust censure for failing to move 
the accused assassin safely from the city jail 
to the county jail. Despite the presence of 
60 policemen and deputy sheriffs, a self- 
appointed avenger of the President pulled a 
gun and cut down the prisoner as he was 
being led through the city jail. 

After the killing, blame was heaped upon 
the police chief, who had been working on the 
assassination for many hours without sleep, 
and had set the time of the prisoner's removal 
after many reporters had petitioned him to 
fix a time so that they would not be obliged 
to keep an all-night watch. Because of his 
willingness to accommodate, the chief gave 
up the chance to move the prisoner safely in 
secret, 

Yet the performance of the police was of 
& high order until then, Very shortly after 
Mr. Kennedy's death, the suspect was in cus- 
tody, and the police sacrificed one of their 
own men in apprehending him. The evi- 
dence against the man was gathered thor- 
oughly and appeared overwhelming. 

Dallas is a great city and its law-abiding 
people undoubtedly abhor the violence of 
recent days as much as Americans anywhere. 
It would be shameful if the good name of the 
city were stained by events which could not 
have been foreseen and hence controlled. 


ALLEGED ASSASSIN Was A MARXIST 
(By W. J. Hooten) 


The American people haye gone through 
an extremely trying week, with the assas- 
sination of President John F, Kennedy, the 
attempted assassination of Texas Gov, John 
Connally, and the swearing in of a new 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

It is accepted, of course, that the real 
sufferers, the ones directly affected, are 
the members of the Kennedy family. But 
many citizens of this great country wept 
openly and unashamedly. 

It was the first time a President had been 
assassinated in the lifetime of most of us 
now living. I was just a year old when 
President McKinley was gunned down in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

But many of us recall the death of Presi- 
dent Warren G, Harding and the death of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

On all of those occasions, it meant the 
quick transfer of the Presidency to the 
Vice President. 

Our Government continued without in- 
terruption. 
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Anyone who stops to thing for a moment 
will see at once what that means. It is one 
of the greatest and most significant provi- 
sions of our Constitution. 

Let no one ever try to change it. 


OSWALD WAS A RED 


I am still trying to understand why some 
writers, including Drew Pearson, and one 
or two clergymen, are trying to blame the 
city of Dalias for the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

If Ihave read and heard correctly, the al- 
leged killer of President Kennedy was Lee 
Harvey Oswald, a Marxist and self-styled 
Communist who had tried to defect to So- 
viet Russia and who married a Russian wo- 
man, 

I am not in the least impressed with any 
suggestions that Oswald was swayed by the 
fact that Dallas is a hotbed of conservatism 
and that the Dallas News carried a political 
advertisement critical of the President the 
morning he arrived in Dallas to meet his 
death. . 

In his Priday column, Drew Pearson, after 
quoting from the speech President Ken- 
nedy had prepared for delivery in Dallas, 
wrote: 

“Dallas’ answer, even before that speech 
was delivered, was to shoot John Kennedy.” 

That was most unfair, and I intend to 
send this to Drew Pearson. 

I still insist that the good people of Dallas, 
who are far in the majority, were just as 
upset as the rest of us at the assassination 
of President Kennedy. Some of them were 
more upset because it occurred in their city. 

And I wish to repeat that the alleged 
assassin was a Marxist, a self-styled Com- 
munist who did not like anything about 
the U.S, system, or said he didn't. He hap- 
pened to be living in Dallas He was not 
even born there. 

His killer, Jack Rubenstein, alias Ruby, 
was a product of Chicago. 

I have an idea we have not heard the last 
of that—not by a long way. 


“The Deed Has Been Done—There Is, 
However, Something That We Can 
Do” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following personal statement on the 
President's assassination by my good 
friend, Fred W. Newman, of Malverne, 
N. T.: 


MALVERNE, N. V., 
December 1963. 
To My Friends: 

Whatever your politics, you must surely 
be with me in my feeling of sorrow that 
any American citizen could so forget the 
meaning of democracy that he would use 
brutal violence as a substitute for the bal- 
lot box. 

John F. Kennedy would not have been as- 
sassinated H he had lost the last presidential 
election. 

The deed has been done. Our minds and 
hearts are with the Konnedy family in their 
time of sorrow, but there is nothing that we 
can do now for him or for them. 

There is, however, something that we can 
do for ourselves, for our children, and for 
the future of our country and the world. 
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Let us resolve that partial democracy in 
our land is not enough. Let us all agree 
that lf we want liberty, we must accept re- 
sponsibility; if we want freedom of speech, 
we must consider the consequences of what 
we say; if we want self-determination, we 
must practice self-control; and if we want 
the vote, we must accept Its verdict. Let 
us practice democracy and let us teach it as 
well. 

And, last, let us support Mr. Johnson, not 
only because he is the President, but also 
because he isa Texan. We must make Dallas 
and Texas secure in the knowledge that we 
hold them blameless. What happened in 
Dallas could have happened in your town— 
or mine. Let us do our best to see that it 
never does. 

FRED W. NEWMAN, 


Connecticut Rabbi Commemorates the 
100th Anniversary of the Capitol’s 
Completion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
100 years ago in the midst of the Civil 
War that on high noon, December 2, 
1863, the National Capitol was completed. 
The triumphant raising of Armed Lib- 
erty to her lofty spot above the dome 
was accomplished by a significant bit of 
power display. As the head piece slid 
into place at high noon, the American 
flag was unfurled, a 35-gun salute 
boomed out from the Grounds, and in 
turn an iron-throated answer was roared 
by cannon from 12 of the forts then en- 
circling Washington. 

Exactly at 12 noon on Monday, Decem- 
ber 2, standing in the rotunda, Rabbi 
Saul Israel Wisemon, of the Beth El 
Synagogue, Torrington, Conn., offered a 
prayer of meditation to commemorate 
this historic event. He then went to the 
Prayer Room, directly off the rotunda, 
to once again offer this prayer. 

Rabbi Wisemon, long a student of 
American history said: 

There is no other symbol that signifies 
to the Nation and the world—the idea and 


ideals of American democracy as does the 
Capitol. 


It was also the first time that the 
3,500-year-old Priestly Benediction had 
been recited in the original Hebrew in 
the rotunda. 


Mr. Speaker, with permission to extend 
my remarks, I include at this point the 
text of the prayer of meditation which 
was offered by Rabbi Wisemon: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we pray 
that Thou wilt bless this Nation and these 
men, chosen by the people of this. Nation, 
for Thou knowest them, their needs, their 
motives, their hopes, their fears. Help them 
in their offices, in committees, and_above all 
as they meet here in legislative session. 

Our Father, Thou alone knowest the 
difficulties these men must face and the grave 
decisions they must make. 

We pray for the President of the United 
States, Lyndon Baines Johnson, and all who 
minister to the needs of the people, the rep- 
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resentatives of the people, and all those in 
authority, that it may please Thee so to rule 
their hearts that they may rightly use the 
trust committed to them for the good of all 
people. Voice through these men, we pray 
Thee, O Lord, that what they say and what 
they do may be in accordance with Thy 
will, for this land that we love so much. 

May we remember that it takes time to 
build the Nation that can truly be called 
God's own country. It takes time to work 
out the kind of peace that will endure. It 
takes time to find out what we should do, 
what is right and what is best, 

Experienced though we be in the ways of 
men, we know all too little of the ways of 
God. But Thou knowest us by name and 
deeds, each and every one of us. 

Amid all the pressures brought upon them, 
may they ever hear Thy still small voice and 
follow Thy guidance for the good of all the 
people. 

O Lord, teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts to wisdom. Time 
is short, no one knowing how much or little 
time he has left, Help us to use it wisely. 
Give us the-faith to belleve that there is no 
problem before us that Thy wisdom can- 
not solve. As Thou hast guided men and 
the destiny of this Nation and the world from 
this sacred place, so, we pray Thee, guide 
these men today. 

We pray for all the people of our country, 
that they may learn to appreciate more the 
goodly heritage that is ours. We need to 
learn in these challenging days that to every 
right is attached a duty, to every privilege an 
obligation. 

Make us aware, O Lord, of the record that 
Thou art writing, the record that one day 
will be read by the King of Kings. 

Teach us, O Lord, the disciplines of 
patience, for we find that to wait is often 
harder than to work. We ask Thee not for 
tasks more suited to our strength, but for 
strength more suited to our tasks. Help us 
to work with Thee that it may be a good 
century to tome with good things done. We 
know that a different world cannot be built 
by indifferent people. Help us to see that it 
is better to fail In a cause that will ultimately 
succeed than to succeed in a cause that will 
ultimately fail. Guide us how to work. 
Since we cannot always do what we like, 
grant that we may like what we must do, 
knowing that truth will prevail. 

As we pause to commemorate the centen- 
nial of our Capitol’s completion, we con- 
tinue to ask for Thy guidance. As Thou 
hast been with this Nation from the first, 
and since this bastion of Mberty and light, 
to the world was completed, we implore 
Thee be with us yet, be with us yet, in the 
hours and years of crises ahead, in the times 
that try men’s souls. 

For here, O Lord, in this hallowed sanc- 
tuary of liberty, we have enshrined forever 
in our hearts all our immortal heroes, all our 
immortal ideals of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness for the Nation and all man- 
kind, for which they gave their last full 
measure of devotion. 

From this sacred place the Nation and 
the world have paid their final tribute and 

to our immortals. Since thy com- 
pletion, four martyred Presidents have 
rested beneath the shelter of thy dome. 
From the immortal Abraham Lincoln, 
Abraham who truly the “father and preserv- 
er of our great Nation,” to the tragic and 
untimely passing of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who, 1 week ago today, received hom- 
age from the world at this thy sanctuary. 
John meaneth “the Lord has graced or 
given.” We thank Thee for the gift of life 
and leadership of our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, for we feel that he was, 
as his name implies. Of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy it can truly be said that not only 
did he grace the leadership of the people of 
these United States, but indeed he graced 
the leadership of the entire world. 
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Be. we pray Thee, with Thy servants Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, Speaker JoHN W. 
McCormack, and to all who minister to our 
needs, upon whom the mantie of leadership 
has fallen. Guide them, we pray Thee 
through Thine own good counsel, that their 
will be Thy will, O Lord. 

For futile will have been their sacrifice, 
if we do not resolve to live and if need be 
die, to bring to fruition, that for which our 
immortals have made the supreme sacrifice. 
We earnestly pray that the time not be dis- 
tant, O Lord, when these hallowed words will 
find fulfilment. 


“America, America, God shed His grace on 
Thee 


And crown Thy good with brotherhood, 
from sea to shining sea.” 


Grant, we pray Thee, that to all people 
You give Your benediction. 

“The Lord bless you and keep you, the 
Lord deal kindly and graciously with you. 
the Lord bestow his favor upon you and 
grant you peace,” 


New President Stresses Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have pledged my whole- 
hearted support to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in his efforts to enact the leg- 
islative program that we have been try- 
ing to obtain approval on throughout 
this session of the 88th Congress. 

An editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star yesterday, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1963, was particularly perceptive 
in its analysis of President Johnson's 
recent address to the Congress, and I 
would recommend the reading of this 
item to all who have not already done 
so: 

A Catt To Carry ON 


Lyndon Baines Johnson may not be the 
greatest orator in the world. He would 
make no such claim for himself. But the 
new President, in his first address to Con- 
gress, said many things that needed to be 
said. And he said them with force and 
conviction. 

The basic theme was a dedication to the 
“ideas and the ideals“ which John F. Ken- 
nedy “so nobly represented." These ideas 
and ideals, said the new President, “must 
and will be translated into effective action.” 

Beyond this domestic pledge, there was a 
firm commitment which should be heeded 
in every quarter of the world. We will main- 
tain our strength and stand by our allies. 
We also “the obligation to match 
national strength with national restraint.” 
But no one should misunderstand. This 
Nation, while striving for peace, “will keep 
its commitments from South Vietnam to 
West Berlin.” 

There were other commitments. Of his 
administration, the President said: “We will 
serve all of the Nation, not one section or 
one sector, or one group, but all Americans.” 
A generality, to be sure. But perhaps it 
will help to “put an end to the teaching 
and preaching of hate and evil and violence.” 
There were also specific commitments. 
One was the unqualified pledge to support 
the United Nations. There was the promise 
to strive for enactment of a civil rights bill. 
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There was the urgent appeal in behalf of 
and a promise to work for passage of a tax 
bill. This was followed by the assurance 
that “the expenditures of your Government 
will be administered with the utmost thrift 
and frugality.” Then came the enumeration 
of and an appeal for a long list of projects 
which have been slumbering quietly in as- 
sorted pigeonholes on Capitol Hill. 

It simply is not in the cards that this 
Congress will translate all of these proposals 
into law. Mr. Johnson knows this. But be- 
fore another summer rolls around the key 
ones, we believe, will be on the statute books. 

The new President is no Churchill, But 
he has a real talent for getting things done. 
He proved this beyond dispute when he was 
majority leader of the Senate, And this is 
as good a time as any to recall the words 
that used to be passed around in the Senate 
cloakrooms: “What Lyndon wants, Lyndon 
gets.” 


What America Means to Her 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, a young 
lady in my congressional district has dis- 
tinguished herself through the words of 
a prize-winning essay in which she de- 
scribes “What America Means to Me.” 
It is usual, but certainly not the rule, for 
young people to place most value on tem- 
poral or transitory pleasures, taking for 
granted with only casual recognition the 
fundamental components of a free so- 
ciety and overlooking natural beauty and 
the spiritual valuation of just being an 
American. 

Miss Susan Farrar, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., a 14-year-old student at the Simon- 
sen Junior High School has written a 
yery expressive composition for partici- 
pation in activities of “Know Your Amer- 
ica Week,” in which her love of America 
and her patriotic spirit are portrayed 
and well described. The literary com- 
position won Miss Farrar first place-in a 
citywide contest and a $25 savings bond. 
I congratulate this young patriot and 
commend her essay to all American 
youth. 

I am sure all young people in America 
have conscious perception and awareness 
of the natural beauty of America, of the 
vast metropolitan areas, the American 
freedoms of which they hear so much 
about today, and of the threat of com- 
munism which overshadows the world, 
but Miss Farrar in an unadorned and a 
very express manner relays her personal 
gratification for just being an American. 
Her essay follows: - 

To me America is the most wonderful 
place in the world. Maybe that opinion is a 
little one-sided, considering Ive lived here 
all my life, but I still think it’s wonderful. 

In America you can see almost anything 
you want, There are huge cities, mountains, 
plenty of wide open spaces, large forests, 
rivers, lakes, animals of all kinds, and most 
of all, there are millions of different people. 

In many cities there is a touch of another 
part of the world. In San Francisco there is 
Chinatown and in New York there is the 
United Nations, which has a part of every 
country. 
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Some towns in the United States are the 
same as they were hundreds of years ago. 
These ghost towns are now museums in 
themselves. 

In general these features each represent 
a different place to visit. A person could 
probably spend years just roaming around, 
visiting each of these different places. 

The thing about America that I like the 
most is our freedom. Men of years gone by 
gave up their lives to maintain this precious 
idea that had been in their minds for cen- 
turies. Americans have had to fight many 
times for this freedom, I guess, that is why 
it means so much to everybody. 

Right now we have some peuple from 
another country who are trying to take away 
our freedom. These people have been 
threatening us for sometime now, but I have 
a tremendous amount of faith in our Gov- 
ernment and I think they will pull us 
through these troubled times with the same 
ability that they have before. 

I truly feel that I am now living in the 
most wonderful nation in the world. 

I love America. 


An Argument for Seniority System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission, I should like to in- 
clude in the Record an editorial from a 
daily paper published in my district, the 
Durham Morning Herald, which pays a 
glowing tribute to our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Hon. CARL VINSON, 
and which also points out the value of 
the seniority system which prevails in 
the Congress, which is too often unfairly 
assailed and criticized. 


It is a pleasure to insert this editorial, 
not only as an expression of my high re- 
gard for Congressman Vinson but also 
for the reason that my distinguished 
predecessor in the Congress, the Honor- 
able Carl T. Durham, was a longtime as- 
sociate, close friend, and fellow commit- 
tee member of Mr. Vinson. It was back 
in 1953, when I visited Washington, that 
Mr. 5 5 me to Mr. VIN- 
son—long ore I had any thought of 
being privileged to succeed Mr. Durham 
in the House of Representatives and to 
become a colleague of Congressman VIn- 
son. The editorial follows: 

From the Durham (N. C.) Morning Herald, 
Dec. 2, 1963] 
AN ARGUMENT FOR BENIORITY SYSTEM 

When a person these days says he remem- 
bers when Car. Vinson of a was not 
in Congress, he admits to being elderly or 
quite close to it. For the Georgia veteran 

~has already served 49 years in the House 

to break the record for length of member- 
ship, having taken his seat November 14, 
1914, filling an unexpired term. 

And if a person tells you he can remem- 
ber when Cart VINSON was not chairman 
(or ranking Democrat) on a major defense 
committee and isn't gray haired or getting 
gray, it's a fairly safe bet the hair he has left 
ts artificaly colored. For when the Demo- 
crats took over control of Congress in De- 
cember 1931, following the November 1930, 
elections (those were the days of the lame- 
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duck), Representative Vinson took over the 
chairmanship of the old Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Following the consolidation of the War and 
Navy Departments into the Department of 
Defense in 1947, the Military and Naval Af- 
fairs Committees of Senate and House were 
consolidated into Armed Services Commit- 
tees, and Representative Vinson became 
chairman of the House committee. With the 
exception of the 60th and 83d Congresses 
(1947-49, 1953-55), when the Republicans 
were in control, Mr: Viwson has been chair- 
man of a major defense committee for 32 
years. 

Consequently announcement of Repre- 
sentative Vinson's decision not to seek re- 
election next year means the severing of 
a link which connects the present with a 
long past. 

Mr. Vinson’s record is a strong argument 
for the seniority system in Congress. While 
length of service put him in the chairman's 
seat 32 years ago and has kept him- there, 
he has not rested on seniority. No Con- 
gressman has done his homework more dili- 
gently than Cari VINSON, and no commit- 
tee chairman has a more intimate knowledge 
of the governmental agency and service un- 
der his committee's oversight than he. 

Cart Vinson deserves the Nation's praise 
and thanks for the integrity with which he 
approaches the conduct of the Nation's busi- 
ness. He can be depended upon to take the 
broad view of the Nation's best Interests. 
His impending retirement is to be regretted. 


A Hundred-Billion Budget for Fiscal 
Year 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed beyond words when I read in the 
Washington Post this morning that 
President Johnson is expected to send 
a budget request to Congress for fiscal 
year 1965 of over $100 billion and that 
the President plans a deficit for fiscal 
year 1965 of 88 ½ billion, and at a time 
when our Federal debt is crowding $310 
billion, or $7,000 for each American fam- 
ily, on an average, or their children or 
their grandchildren to pay, somehow, 
some way, some day or else. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
and as one who has never played politics 
with any issue which affects the lives and 
pocketbooks of all our people, I recently 
had high hopes for a balanced budget in 
fiscal year 1965, which begins July 1 next, 
but irrespective of the newspaper report 
above mentioned, I shall, along with the 
economy minded Members of our com- 
mittee and of Congress, work constantly 
and I hope effectively for a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1965 and for every 
year thereafter. To be worthy of our 
place we can, we will, we must do no 
less, and without partisan politics, fear, 
or favor. : 

Mr. Speaker, that is my pledge to the 
American people, and I am quite cer- 
tain I speak for all the conservative 
Members of Congress, as well as a creat 
majority of our already overburdened 
American taxpayers. 
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Never Mind the Grief— We Want Paid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, while 
most of the country experienced shock 
and grief over the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, one New York local union 
seems more concerned at the prospects 
of recouping for the pay they will lose 
as a result of Broadway theaters closing 
on November 22 and 25. Maybe with 
the experience of this unprecedented 
black day in history under their belts, 
the Theatrical Protective Union, Local 1, 
can make a provision in future contracts 
to assure their pay in case of a A-bomb 
attack, assassination of the President or 
any similar contingency. 

The following article appeared on page 
56 of the New York Times of December 
4, It makes rather disgusting reading, to 
put it mildly. 

The article follows: 

BROADWAY Faces New Pay DISPUTE—DEBATES 


WAGES FOR WORKERS IDLED BY KENNEDY 
DEATH 

(By Sam Zolotow) 
Theatrical Protective Union, Local 1, 


known as the stagehands’ union, is trying 
to solve a problem—whether department 
heads (electricians, carpenters, and property- 
men should be paid for the two perform- 
ances that were canceled in the Broadway 
theaters November 22 and 25 because of the 
murder of President Kennedy. 

If department heads are paid, other the- 
atrical unions will insist on payment. They 
include actors, musicians, treasurers, press 
agents, company and house managers, por- 
ters, - cleaners, ushers, ticket takers, and 
engineers. 

Replying to the criticism leveled by the 
trade at local, Frank DeVerna, president of 
the union, said yesterday: 

“Our only position is that we do not have a 
legal right to waive or surrender as union 
officers, wages due or owing to our members 
under a collective bargaining agreement with 
the League of New York Theaters, represent- 
ing producers, theater owners, and opera- 
tors.” 


Mr, DeVerna expects to meet soon with 
league representatives and the Shuberts, who 
control 17 of Broadway's 31 playhouses. He 
added that full salaries were paid by the film 
houses that were dark from 5 p.m., on No- 
vember 22 and all day on November 25. 

A special meeting of the league's board 
of governors has been called for 11 a.m, today 
at 137 West 48th Street. One of the items 
on the agenda is the stagehands’ situation. 

Resentment against the stand taken by the 
stagehands’ union was privately expressed 
by many producers. The only one who would 
comment publicly was Alfred de Liagre Jr., 
producer of “The Irregular Verb To Love.“ 
starring Claudette Colbert and Cyril Ritch- 
ard. 

He sald: 

"I find that the behavior of the stagehands' 
union is the most shocking and disgusting 
in the history of organized labor in this coun- 
try. Iam really outraged by it." 

Department heads are under contract and 
are paid on a weekly basis. Other backstage 
employees, who are members of the stage- 
hands“ union, do not receive a weekly salary. 
They are paid for each performance they 
work. 

Producers and theater owners acknowl- 
edged there was no protective clause in the 
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agreement with local 1, whereby pay couid 
be waived in the event of a national emerg- 
ency or act of God. Booking contracts be- 
tween theater owners and producers carry 
such a precautionary clause, absolving the 
theater from damages. 


President's Health Is Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an Asso- 
ciated Press article from the Washington 
Evening Star of November 28, quoting 
Dr. George W. Calver, official physician 
to Members of Congress, concerning the 
health of President Johnson. 

The article follows: 

Docror GIVES JOHNSON A CLEAN BILL OF 

HEALTH 


“You can give Lyndon Johnson a clean 
bill of health * * * his heart is In excellent 
condition,” says Dr. George W. Calver, of- 
ficial physician to Members of Congress. 

Dr. Calver said he gave Mr. Johnson a 
“complete and thorough” physical examina- 
tion within the last 6 or 8 weeks—including 
an electrocardiograph test of the heart which 
underwent a coronary attack in 1955. 

The then Viee President was found to be 
in “excellent shape,” the physician said in 
a telephone interview. He is in Florida. 

“I'd bet that Lyndon Johnson is as good 
a health risk as anyone you could get hold 
of considering his age and everything.“ Dr. 
Calver said. “And by ‘everything’ I mean 
the stress that the man has been subjected 
to. 


wouldn't want to have to carry it,” 
DOUBTS ADVERSE EFFECT 

By stress Dr. Calver referred to Mr. John- 
son's 32 years in Congress, many of them as 
a key Member, and to his nearly 3 years as 
Vice President. 

Asked whether the strain of the last sev- 
eral days may have had an adverse effect on 
Mr. Johnson’s health, the physician quickly 
answered: “I doubt it.” 

“He doesn't worry about himself.” Dr. 
Calver declared. He carries on? * and he 
does a very good job.” 

The physician declared this “hygiene of 
a quiet mind,” as Mr. Johnson calls it, is 
“something you people who think you have 
hypertension (high blood pressure) should 
learn how to haye.” 

Dr. Calver said Mr. Johnson has three or 
four physicians in various parts of the coun- 
try, including one at the Mayo Clinic, one 
at the Naval Hospital in Bethesda, and one 

Texas. 

INDORSES THE PROP 

“It’s well for a man who chases around 
much as Lyndon Johnson to have some 
prop to lean on wherever he goes,” Dr. Calver 
said. 


The congressional physician said electro- 
cardiograph tests—which record the elec- 
trical output of heart muscle and therefore 
offer a means of gaging any adverse changes 
that may have occurred since a previous 
test—are given to all Members of Congress 
who have had coronary attacks. 

Asked if Mr. Johnson was being treated 
with any anticoagulant —a medicine 
given to many people who have had heart 
attacks with the thought of possibly prevent- 
ing another attack—Dr. Calver said “not that 
I know of * * and I should know.“ 


ver said he personally does not favor 
of anticoagulant drugs for such a 


On the Death of John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
each of us has responded in his own way 
to the shocking event of November 22. 
One of my constituents in the city of 
La Mesa, Calif., sent me some especially 
moving poetry which seeks to suggest 
the magnitude of our loss in the death 
of President Kennedy. 

Author of the following lines is Mrs. 
Linda Hurley, of 6155 Dalhart Street, La 
Mesa, Calif.: 

ON THE DEATH oF JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Out of west Texas 
The Texas of Neiman-Marcus 
Of oll wells and limousines 
And barons without castles 
And long-horned critters 
Came the thunderbolt—the silver sliver 
In the November noonday 
The bullet that felled 
The man who was humanity 
To a city called Berlin 
And a city called Saigon 
And a score of other cities 
In every latitude and longitude 
Of every magnitude and multitude. 
And humanity wept 


And the statesmen wept 

Rivers of tears, | 

To wash away 

The blood the bullet brought 

The bullet in the brain of the man whose 

mame was Hope. 

Weep not for him, but weep for me 

And for all the funny letter-words like 
NATO, SEATO, and UN. 

And for the black-skinned people 

And the white-skinned people 

And the slant-eyed people 

For the peopie of the cross and 

The people of the star with six points. 

Wrap the coffin in the red, white, and blue 


flag 

That was his banner. 

Let this be his shroud 

Sound the salute not with cannon 

Sound it instead with his own ringing words 

For his words were hope 

And his way was truth 

And his manner was bold and his gift was 
manifold. 

It did not belong to him— 

The life the madman took. 

It belonged, in part, to me 

For Iam an American 

And he was my President. 

He was not the President of the man who 
killed him for he was no real Ameri- 
can— 

Just some sick, sad, soul, 

Some self-appointed Judas 

With a mind incompetent 

To comprehend 

Even the ugly theory he embraces 

And should he die a million deaths 

And each with endless agony 

He could not repay the loss 

Nor could he heal the wound. 

Oh, what is justice now. 

The only justice is the future 

And the burden we all bear 
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To mold our world as 

Would the man we mourn. 

So let us do our mourning 

As we build 

Our moaning as we plan 

Our monument of living, acting faith 
To this man who left his mark 

Upon our land. 

You cannot bury a soul 

You cannot murder an ideal. 

Tou cannot assassinate man's will to be free. 
You cannot kill us all. 

I love my bleeding 

Nation even more. 

In mourning there is solidarity 

In dedication there is 

Resolute strength 

To mold the future with 

Integrity 

For words remembered 

Shout their living challenge 

And death gives way to martyrdom. 
The only vengeance for 

This grievous hour 

Is what our Nation is 

And will become. 


We'll Believe It When It Happens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are immediate practical doubts that the 
public raises concerning the validity of 
President Johnson's announced policy of 
control of Federal spending. 


Public doubts are well expressed in an 
editorial in this morning’s Chicago Trib- 
une, which I insert into the RECORD at 
this point: 

WE'LL BELIEVE It WHEN It HAPPENS 

With a $10 billion deficit for the current 
fiscal year in the Lyndon Johnson 
has moved to put into practice his initial 
pledge as President that “thrift and frugal- 
ity” are to govern Federal spending. He has 
ordered the Secretary of Defense and Budget 
Director to remove excess Federal employees 
and to keep “cost consciousness” in mind in 
military and civilian spending. 

The looming deficit is a legacy from the 
Kennedy administration. Mr, Johnson will 
be presenting the first budget of his own 
making in January, covering the fiscal year 
which starts next July 1. When this budget 
is submitted, there will be some basis for 
judging the depth and effectiveness of the 
new President's desire to hobble the unlim- 
ited expansion of Government. 

Mr. Johnson indicated yesterday that he 
would submit a budget $3 billion under that 
which Mr, Kennedy would have proposed. 
But, as no one has disclosed the total of the 
intended Kennedy budget, it is impossible 
at this point to say whether spending is to 
be reduced substantially from the deficit 
level of the present year. . 

Fiscal prudence and economy, as Mr. 
Johnson has pledged, are soothing terms, but 
the reality will become manifest only as 
they are translated into practice. To order 
officers of Government to cut payrolls and 
costs Is one thing, as familiar experience not 
only in Washington but in Springfleld and 
Chicago attests. To make such exhortations 
produce tangible gains in savings and in 
curbing inflation is something else, which 
we will be prepared to beleve when it 


happens. 


December 4 
Msgr. William G. Ryan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
finest educators, in all phases of educa- 
tion, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
G. Ryan, of Seton Hill College 
delivered a sermon on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1963 worthy of the attention of all 
men of good will. 

The good Sister Serafina expressed it 
much better than I can when she sald: 

The thoughts expressed in these few pages 
have a very direct bearing on the formation 
of citizens devoted to God and country, who 
strive to make real the ideals to which Amer- 
ica has dedicated itself, They come from a 
generous heart, the heart of a patriot, a 
Christian, and a priestly priest with love for 
all men, and with malice toward none. That 
is why I should like to make the content of 
this brief discourse available to as many 
readers as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully include the 
attached sermon by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Wiliam G. Ryan, Ph. D., 
president of Seton Hill College, as a part 
of this day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

SERMON DELIVERED BY RT. Rev. MSGR, 
Wirm G. RYAN 

The sadness which is according to God, 
leads to repentance. —II Corinthians, 7: 10. 

One hundred years ago last Tuesday Abra- 
ham Lincoln delivered the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. In less than 300 words he said what 
American freedom and equality meant to 
him and should mean to all Americans. A 
year and a half later an assassin’s bullet 
made him a martyr to the cause to which he 
had dedicated himself. The whole world 
wept: but only death and history could de- 
fine the meaning of Lincoln's life. Only the 
termination of an earthly life and the ret- 
rospect of history could show the moral 
grandeur of the things for which Lincoln 
lived and to which he dedicated himself 
without reservation. 

Now we and our Nation and all men who 
love freedom are weeping for the death of 
another President. This President also died 
a victim of hatred—hatred aroused princi- 
pally by his dedication to the cause of civil 
rights, in other words, the cause of equality 
and freedom. We do well to weep, as I shall 
say; but we will do better if we weep for 
the right reasons. 

We cannot help feeling, for instance, that 
John Kennedy's work was only beginning, 
but upon reflection, I think this is confused 
thinking. A man's work in life must be 
viewed in two different ways. In one way, 
his work is his own salvatlon, and in an- 
other way it is his contribution to the world. 
For his salvation, God provides, and only 
God knows when this work is done. So Saint 
Peter writes: “The God of all grace, who 
called you into His eternal glory in Christ, 
will himself, after you have suffered a lit- 
tle, restore, establish, and strengthen you" 
(I Peter 5: 10). 

And as for man's work in the world and 
for the world, he can only do his share— 
the whole work is never done. And one 
man's share in it—only God knows when 
that is done. 

Think back to last June. Last June we 
were all shattered by the death of Pope John 
XXIN, and we all said: “If only he could 
have lived long enough to finish the work 


olics and to all Christians—to take up the 
challenge and to carry forward the work. 

And now John Kennedy—his death leaves 
the work unfinished—the work of making 
real, of giving legal, and social, and economic 
reality to the ideals of freedom and equality 
to which the Nation is dedicated. This work 
is not finished, but we must bow in faith 
before God's wisdom and believe that John 
Kennedy's share of the work was done. Like 
that other John—Pope John the Good—like 
Abraham Lincoln, John Kennedy challenged 
America, he challenged Americans, he chal- 
lenged us, to be and to do what America is 
dedicated to being and doing. 

This Nation was “conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” We, all of us, are still en- 
gaged in sa great war, testing whether this 
Nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure.” The war is 
between hatred and love, it is between fear 
and trust, it is between selfishness— a selfish- 
ness that by locking other people in their 
ghetto locks us into ours—and generosity, a 
generosity that makes all men our neighbors 
and our neighbors, friends. 

This is the war, and the battlefield is 
first of all our own hearts, All of us, indeed 
every American since the introduction of 
slavery into this land, have been and are 
guilty before God, guilty to some degree of 
the hatred and fear and selfishness which 
do wrong—constant, unbearable wrong—to 
our Negro neighbors, and make their life 
a journey through shadows. And if this is 
the battlefield, we know that only we can 
win the war by acting against hatred and 
fear and selfishness. 

On Friday, November 22, hatred struck a 
mortal blow, and we are grieved and horror- 
stricken. But we must acknowledge our own 
share of that hatred, our own prejudice, our 


And acknowledging our own 
guilt, we do well to weep; but we must in 
St. Paul's words (II Corinthians 7: 10) turn 


I cannot tell you all the practical ways to 
now better than ever before, that this calls 


him the guilt of all of us. 
and I find myself tempted 
hate the South—Mississippi 
Alabama and Texas—and to blame the 
‘or the things that have happened in 
South; mera Spratt raed ee. 
us enamp I know I 

a special and constant 
not to have these feel- 


must join in action, in pro- 
test against the wrongs that we see—first of 


worthwhile movement. There is the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and this is a most worthy 
civic endeavor. I think that more of us 
should be concerned with such movements 
and join in acting with them. It may be 
that we should try not to patronize places 
that practice discrimination, but this may 
be a dangerous recommendation to make as 
a general rule. Surely, however, we must 
learn to be neighbors and to be Christians. 
We must welcome our neighbors and give 
them the sense of Christian fellowship which 
we owe them. 

But whatever practical action we take, 
surely this is a day on which we should dedi- 
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cate ourselves. Abraham Lincoin dedicated 
himself and he died for his cause. John 
Kennedy was a dedicated man. We no longer 
gee the possible political motives of any of 
these earthly circumstances. He stands forth 
in the cleanness of his moral grandeur; and 
he stands beside Abraham Lincoln, which 1s 
surely glory enough for any American. 
Countless others have died in this same fight 
and for this same cause. 

Now it is for us, the living, to be dedicated 
“to be dedicated to the unfinished work" 
s+ + the unfinished work. 


A Letter From Somalia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the memorials to the late President Ken- 
nedy perhaps none are more fitting than 
those living memorials that are the work 
of John F. Kennedy's own mind and 
heart. Among these is the brilliantly 
successful Peace Corps. The key to un- 
derstanding this success lies with the 
people of the Peace Corps—from its in- 
spired leadership to the most recent re- 
cruit. I have recently received a letter 
from one of the volunteers now serving in 
Somalia. The enthusiasm of Tom Ris is 
typical of the entire Corps, and I recom- 
mend it to my colleges. The letter fol- 
lows: 

NovEMBeR 12, 1963. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Since you were Instru- 
mental in helping me become a Peace Corps 
volunteer, through correspondence with Dan 
and Mabel Wolf, I thought you might be in- 
terested in the achieved by my 
Peace Corps project which completes its tour 
in the Somali Republic next spring. There 
are 30 of us here teaching English, math, and 
science in secondary and intermediate schools 
to students who will ultimately work for one 
of the various ministries in the Somali Gov- 
ernment. 

On arriving here in Somalia, our group of 
volunteers was warmly welcomed, However, 
neither the Somalis nor the volunteers knew 
exactly what to expect from the other. After 
some months of working together and be- 
coming accustomed to each other, we devel- 
oped an excellent working relationship. Of 
course, this is perhaps one of the great virtues 
of the Peace Corps which allows two diverse 
peoples to know one another firsthand in a 
legitimate working situation. Naturally, we 
had our ups and downs, disappointments, 
and I'm happy to report, triumphs. Al- 
though I feel the Somalis were at first a 
bit skeptical about the Peace Corps, as was 
the rest of the world, an excellent rapport 
now exists between us which makes our work 
and mission particularly useful and effective. 

Now as our tour is ending, the Somali Gov- 
ernment ts terribly eager to have replace- 
ments for the volunteers returning home. 
This in itself is flattering, but more Impor- 
tant, a healthy and practical way for the 
Somalis to solve some of their educational 
problems. However, there seems to be some 


number originally sent out, and far less than 
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is actually needed or requested by the Somali 
Government. 

This seems puzzling to us here, as we read 
in Peace Corps literature about the 200 vól- 
unteers in neighboring Ethiopia, and the 
additional 200 being trained which will soon 
join them. In fact, this generally seems 
to be the pattern all over Africa, to replace 
returning volunteers and in most cases add 
additional numbers where they are needed 
or wanted. 

All of us here would like to see the work 
we started carried on and backed by new 
and enthusiastic volunteers. Although we 
will never really see the fruits of our work, 
it would be satisfying to know that our 
efforts were being continued rather than 
dropped after 2 years of pioneering. 

I would be very pleased, as would all of 
the volunteers in this project, if perhaps you 
and some of your colleagues would encour- 
age the Peace Corps to consider sending 
additional volunteers to replace us. It will 
be easier leaving knowing that our work 
and efforts on behalf of the United States 
and the Somali Republic will not be lost. 
Anything you can do on our behalf will be 
greatly appreciated. Also, I can assure you 
that you'll have the unspoken, but nonethe- 
less sincere thanks of our Somali students. 

Sincerely, 
THoMas F. Ris, 
Peace Corps Teacher, American Em- 
bassy, Mogadishu, Somali Republic, 
East Africa. 


Elena Esposito Chapter, the American 
Parkinson Disease Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude an address given by former Con- 
gressman Alfred E. Santangelo at Elena 
Esposito Chapter of the American Park- 
inson Disease Association, Staten Island, 
N.Y., on November 27, 1963. 

SPEECH BY FORMER CONGRESSMAN ALFRED E, 
SANTANGELO AT ELENA ESPOSITO CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN PARKINSON DISEASE As- 
5 STATEN ISLAND, NOVEMBER 27, 
1 


Reverend Father Rizzo, Rabbi Cohen, 
Chairman, Professor Harter, Dr. Sutter, Mr 
Esposito, Dr. Maestrone, Mr. Garbarino, Mr. 
Lindsay, my friend and-colleague Congress- 
man Monr gr, my former colleague in the 
State senate, Senators Marchi and District 
Attorney Braisted, Mrs. Hursh, and my 
friends whom I left on Staten Island when 
I emigrated to Manhattan 20 years ago, it 
is with a great deal of pleasure that I return 
Staten Island, the place where I grew up 
and whose memories are so near and so dear. 
to me. I am once again at home. I thank 
my old friend Mr. Salvatore Esposito for the 
opportunity to speak to you about a subject 
and a disease which effects approximately 
500,000 people in these United States, Park- 
inson disease. 

A nation’s heart is judged by the concern 
its government has for the sick, infirm and 
the aged. Primitive nations following the 
law of the jungle destroyed its weak, its 
sick, its infirm. 

Today civilized nations pursue contradic- 
tory, courses of activity, one is directed to- 
wards destroying its physically and mentally 


Mr, 
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strong manhood through senseless wars and 
perhaps mankind itself with nuclear bombs 
and thermonuclear weapons, the other course 
is directed to perserving the lives and health 
of our afflicted, our sick, and our aged. 
While civilized nations despoil the air and 
contaminate our food with strontium 90, 
these same nations spend several billions of 
dollars in research to discover the nature, 
the causes and the cure of fatal and debli- 
tating diseases {n order to prolong the lives 
of the afflicted. Those who control our gov- 
ernment recognize the folly of thermonu- 
clear war, yet nevertheless apprupriate over 
60 billion dollars annually for military meas- 
ures. ‘They justify these expenditures in the 
name of defense and preparedness. They 
inwardly recognize the insanity of nuclear 
war and urge participation in a peace orga- 
nization called the United Nations which 
had done and does yeoman work in presev- 
ing peace and preventing global war. De- 
pite these steps toward annihilation and ob- 
livion, our Nation docs take measures to 
survive, and does take measures to care for 
the weak, the infirm, and the aged. It came 
to me as a shock to learn that in this coun- 
try of ours, in the United States of America, 
that there are 10 million people who are 
neurologically disabled, that one-third of 
them are totally disabled and that 500,000 
of them suffer from Parkinson disease. 

The American taxpayer is a contradictory 
creature. He willingly pays billions of dollars 
for defense and for destruction but the 
American taxpayer when he pays his taxes 
begrudges the millions he is called upon to 
pay for nondefense programs, Notwithstand- 
ing the built-in contradictions, our Govern- 
ment does care, and its health measures, its 
legislation, and proposed programs demon- 
strate that it does care. Our Government 
provides a vast public health service, it rec- 
ommends a medicare program for the aged 
through the social security, it has created 
National Institutes of Health, it has created 
a cabinet post of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

What a boon and a blessing it would be to 
health and mankind if we could transfer 
those billions of dollars we spend for warlike 
preparation and use them for nondefense 
purposes and for the purposes of research to 
find a cure for all the various diseases which 
affect mankind, such as blindness, cancer, 
deafness, epilepsy, heart disease, narcotic 
addiction, neurological disabilities such as 
cerebral palsy, muscular distrophy, multi- 
ple-sclerosis, Parkinsonism, and other neuro- 
muscular disabilities. 

While Government is doing much it is not 
enough. Help must be forthcoming from 
the individual person. Our Government does 
encourage private enterprise to Initiate ac- 
tivities for research. It grants tax exemption 
to foundations whith then can collect funds 
from the general public and can allocate 
these funds to institutions for research and 
a quest for a cure. Our Government makes 
direct grants to universities and institutions 
and pays a substantial percentage of admin- 
istration. costs. What has the sum total of 
our Government contribution been? In fis- 
cal year 1963 our Federal Government pro- 
vided $973 million for medical research, less 
than 1 percent of our annual Government 
expenditures. It provided 62 percent of all 
the moneys spent for medical research in our 
country. The National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness fpont $244 mil- 
Hon in fiscal year 1963 on Parkinson direase. 
All this aid and assistance which the Federal 
Government provides has not and can not 
solve the health problems alone. What is 
needed to do the job is the sympathy and 
cooperation and contributions of the public. 
Tn fiscal year 1963 non-Federal expenditures 
for medical research totaled $577 million. 
People like you who believe in that com- 
mandment of the decalogue “love thy neigh- 
bor” bear the burden of being your brother's 
keeper. 
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Here gather tonight not the forces of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties or the 
forces of politics but the forces of humanity. 
Here gather those who want to do something 
about trembling palsy or Parkinsonism. 

I commend you and your association for 
the humanitarian work in which you are en- 
gaged. Many of you who dedicate yourself 
did so because misfortune has struck you 
at one time or other or misfortune has over- 
come a loved one but whatever the reason, 
whatever the motivation, the important fact 
is that you are doing this work to help your 
fellowman doing God’s Commandment and 
that you have dedicated yourselves to a noble 
and charitable cause. 

Ycur president, Salvatore Esp sito, has 
been my intimate friend for many years. 
During those years when cataracts cast a 
dark shadow across his path, he never lost 
faith and hope. His personal suffering added 
& little more to his generous character. He 
has been motivated by a philosophy which 
is summarized by an anonymous author who 
said “I shall pass this way but once, any 
good that I may do or any kindness that I 
may show let him not defer it or neglect it 
but let him do it now, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” 

When Salvatore Esposito asked me to speak 
on Parkinsonism, I did not know too much 
about the subject and I asked him for some 
literature on the subject which ho provided. 
While I have seen one or two Parkinsonisms, 
I was not aware of the extent, the cause and 
the cure. I have been shocked and amazed 
as to the extent of this discase and the ex- 
tent of neurological disabilities which exist 
in our country. The National Institutes of 
Health disclose that there are from 300,000 
to 500,000 cases of Parkinsonism in the 
United States and that there are over 10 
million people suffering from neurological 
disabilities which sap our Nation’s strength. 
Each victim of this disability has a cross to 
carry, each family of the victim has an alba- 
tross around its neck. Each case is not only 
a statistic but heartache which affects the 
whole family and its entire mode of living. 

What is Parkinsonism? It is defined in 
terms of symptoms. 


blank stare into space; the loss of associated 
movement; the glacial face which does not 
smile in a natural way; the walk which is 
unstable and unsure which makes the per- 
son run or trot in order to keep his balance. 
All this without loss of intellect. The trem- 
ors and rigidity often make it difficult for the 
victim to perform the simplest motions and 
often he cannot feed himself, turn over in 
bed or even manage his saliva. 

For many years it has been known that 
the symptoms of Parkinsonism are a mani- 
festation of injury or disease of certain por- 
tions of the brain and the nervous system. 
The focal point for the disturbance lies in 
the basal ganglia, the aggregation of nerve 
cells deep within the brain substance which 
regulate posture and probably many auto- 
matic and involuntary types of posturing 
activity. 

What causes this Injury or disability of the 
brain and nervous system? Some brochures 
claim that the cause is unknown. Recent 
discoveries in research in the United States 
of America indicate that these symptoms are 
caused by a chemical derangement of the 
nervous system. The discovery that certain 
tranquilizing agents can induce Parkinson's 
disease is also extremely important since it 
provides another clue to the susceptibility of 
basal ganglia to specific chemicals. 

This is a great discovery and has been 
learned from the use and withdrawal of 
tranquilizing drugs. The Russians are work- 
ing on the theory that a virus causes these 
symptoms. We in the United States are 
working on that theory in Maryland. 

There is evidence of chronic epidemic en- 
cephalitis which is a unique form of Parkin- 
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sonism was characterized by injury to the 
basal ganglia followed the Influenza epidemic 
of 1918. There is a possibility that virus may 

exist in an attenuated form and mild cases 
of encephalitis are being studied. 

The most dramatic development of Parkin- 
sonism is the surgical treatment of tremor. 
In certain selected instances of Parkinsonism, 
destruction of portions of the brain by 
newly developed surgical means will alleviate 

or. 

We have seen that a person with Parkin- 
sonism suffers from three different disabili- 
ties. They have rigidity, uncontrolled trem- 
or, and loss of associated movement. 

The surgical treatment can relieve the 
tremor but unfortunately it does not have 
very much effect on the loss of movement. 
It is a most important step, especially since 
it is rendering increasing knowledge of the 
basic mechanisms of this disease. Surgery 
usually involves application of oil or alcohol 
to the basal ganglia area although sometimes 
a radioactive substance ls injected. 

Another important advance has come from 
the study of drugs which are capable of 
producing symptoms of Parkinsons disease. 
If you give too large a dose of chlorproma- 
zine or certain other tranquilizers the per- 
son develops symptoms which look very much 
like Parkinsonism. Fortunately in most in- 
stances it is reversible by withdrawal of the 
drugs. This gives a clue that there may be 
a chemical basis for the disease, which seem 
to relate to the activity of parts of the ner- 
vous system which are not functioning prop- 
erly. So it looks as though some form of 
Parkinsonism may be the result of a chemi- 
cal derangement of the nervous system. It 
is a very hopeful sign because if we can find 
out what the chemical abnormality is, we 
will have a key for prevention. At the mo- 
ment all we can do is alleviate. 

If the National Institute of Neurological 
Disease and Blindness continues its research, 
and there Is every reason to believe that it 
will, and you support the work of the Ameri- 
can Parkinson Disease Association we can 
better coordinate our efforts, and I predict 
that In the foreseeabie future research will 
break through and a cure will be found. 

It would be foolish and wasteful for private 
groups to compete with the Government in 
this research program; it is too costly. 

The Government has not entered into the 
rehabilitation program in the way that two 
of the foundations haye done in bullding 
centers for physical therapy, psychological 
counséling, and related services for victims 
of Parkinson's disease. This seems to be an 
area in which you and the other voluntary 
organizations can be extremely effective in 
raising funds, planning the facilities, and 
building staffs of professional personnel to 
carry on the treatment programs, Of course, 
those two existing programs, the one in Mi- 


` aml and the one proposed in New York City, 


do not begin to meet the needs for rehabili- 
tation facilities and services, but, since they 
are done so well by the foundations, prob- 
ably the Government should continue to en- 
courage more of these through Hill-Burton 
grants but leave their management to the 
voluntary organizations. 

The feld of research is the only one in 
which there is now any overlapping of gov- 
ernmental and foundation effort. Since 
there is a great deal still to be done before 
we will completely understand and be able 
to control Parkinson's disease, there should 
be ample room for contributions from many 
sources. Coordination of effort is necessary, 
however, to avold wasted time and money, 
and I think it is the responsibility of the 
foundation to learn what the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness is doing and to develop a sound research 
Brant policy based on cooperative planning 
in order that there can be a realistic hope of 


While hope exists life is bearable. Without 
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hope, all is bleak. I am happy to say hope 
has not escaped from Pandora's box. 

For those who are not satisfied with their 
physical and material lot, let them see what 
a palsied victim suffers. 

For those who have lost faith in tomorrow, 
let them see how å palsied victim hopes. 

For those who have no inspiration, let them 
see how a palsied victim lives. 

For those palsied victims let us extend our 
hands and hearts to give them renewed cour- 
age to sustain their pressing burden until 
that time when we can proudly say Parkin- 
sonism is no more. 


A Texan Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
an article appearing in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner by George Todt, well- 
known columnist. His column expresses 
the high regard that we in California 
hold for my colleague the Honorable 
Bruce ALGER. 

A Texan Speaks OUT 
(By George Todt) 

"The irresistible strength of the Republic 
of the United States comes from the many 
Millions of her citizens who have a funda- 
mental faith in America and a deep, abiding 
belief in Almighty God.” Hon. William F. 
Knowland, address, October 8, 1963. 

Question: How can one imagine he Is lis- 
tening to Senator Barry GOLDWATER in Los 
Angeles when the newspapers say he is vaca- 
tioning on the eastern seaboard of the United 
States at the time? 

Answer: Merely listen to Bruce ALGER 
Speak. I attended a dinner with the United 
Republicans of California at their first state- 
Wide convention in the Statler-Hilton re- 
cently, and heard this outstanding Texan 


Speak. 

The hard-hitting conservative Republican 
Congressman from Dallas, Tex., sounds like 
Basry at his best and thinks on his feet. 
Like the Senator, he was a football player 
and a pilot in World War H. Graduated from 
Princeton University. Has practically noth- 
ing in common with Adlai. 


CHAMP OF FREEDOM 


Avcer is over 6 feet tall and weighs a trim 
195 pounds at 45—but looks 10 years young- 
er. Bears more than just a little resem- 
blance to the late actor Dick Powell. In- 
telligent, good speaker with a fine sense of 
humor. Knows his conservative American 
ideology. 

The ione GOP Congressman froin the Lone 
Star State—introduced by another great 
footballer, Joe Shell—believes 100 percent in 
the beleaguered American heritage of free 
enterprise. He is militant in its positive de- 
fense. In my book, he is as courageous as 
they come. 

One telling point he made to Republicans 
everywhere is that it is time to stop can- 
Ribalizing. Oppose instead the Americans 
for Democratic Action and their Fabian So- 
Cialist philosophy for our Nation. 

“Within the Republican Party there ls 
Toom for differences of opinion,” he told 
his attentive audience, “because we believe in 
the right of the individual first—and that is 
the basic principle upon which all Repub- 
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licans are united. We believe in Joe Doakes, 
his rights, his freedom.” 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Bruce thinks the real sickness in the world 
today Is communism, based on godless ma- 
terialism and atheism. We should identify 
and isolate it. Most of all, refuse to deal 
with it. Determine to give no aid to the 
Marxian enemy. 

What is the antidote to this dread disease, 
communism, now afflicting large segments 
of the civilized world and its peoples? Why 
American free enterprise and capitalism, of 
course. Let's export it. 

Most of all, let's stop apologizing for cap- 
italism—the real hope for progress on our 
planet. 

VOICE NEEDS OUTLET 

But it can flourish only in a free society 
and we must be sure to protect our national 
sovereignty—so we can direct our own des- 
tiny. 

So, Bauce ALGER maintains, the chosen in- 
strument through which we Americans must 
chart our individual destinies is our capl- 
talist-libertarian (free enterprise) Republic. 
It is imperative for us to maintain its lim- 
ited constitutional safeguards. 

One of the most important items in this 
respect is the maintenance of a free Amer- 
ican press. Voices championing libertarian- 
ism must be heard. 


A Resolution To Give the Presidential 
Commission the Power To Compel 
Testimony Under Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
I feel strongly that investigation of the 
facts attendant upon the tragic assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy should ad- 
here to the highest requirements of 
probity, I have today introduced a House 
joint resolution that would give the 
Presidential Commission the power to 
compel testimony under oath. It would 
also require that the results of the in- 
vestigation, together with recommenda- 
tions for legislation, if any, should be 
reported to Congress, 

The far-reaching ramifications of this 
horrible crime committed we believe by 
an admitted Marxist with a record of 
residence within the Soviet Union can 
have serious effect upon both our in- 
ternal security procedures and our for- 
eign policies, The American people are 
entitled to have the Commission’s report 
based upon sworn testimony that was 
given subject to the penalties of perjury. 
It is too important a matter to be left in 
the realm of rumor, conjecture, or hear- 
say. 

A copy of the House joint resolution I 
have proposed is as follows; 

Hovsz JoInr RESOLUTION 838 
Joint resolution authorizing the Commission 
established to report upon the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy to com- 
pel the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of records 

Resolved, That the Commission established 

pursuant to Executive Order 11130, dated 
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November 29, 1963, to report upon the assas- 
sination of President John F. Kennedy is au- 
thorized, for the purpose of carrying out its 
duties under such Executive Order, to hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places within or without the United 
States including any commonwealth or pos- 
session thereof, administer such oaths, and 
require, by subpoena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents as the Commission may deem 
necessary and advisable. Subpoenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the Commission, or any member desig- 
nated by him, and may be served by any per- 
son designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman may authorize any member 
of the Commission or its staff to conduct on 
its behalf any part of the investigation 
herein provided for and in such event and 
for such purposes any member so authorized 
shall have all of the powers herein granted 
to the Commission. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
Commission is authorized to sit and act at 
such times and places during the First er 
Second Sessions of the 88th Congress, re- 
cesses and adjourned periods, and to employ 
such attorneys, experts, clerical and other 
assistance as may be required. 

The Commission shall report not later 
than the first day of the First Session of the 
89th Congress to the Congress the results of 
its investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. 

The expenses of this investigation shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House. 


John Akers Guides the Truckers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Akers, president of Akers Motor 
Lines, Inc., Gastonia, N.C., was recently 
elected president of the American Truck- 
ing Associations. 

Akers Motor Lines, Inc., is one of the 
largest motortruck carriers in the United 
States. The home office of the corpora- 
tion is located in my hometown of Gas- 
tonia, N.C, I share the pride of the 
community in the honor which has come 
to it by reason of Mr. Akers’ elevation to 
the presidency of the American Trucking 
Associations. 

John Akers is an outstanding public- 
spirited citizen and business executive. 
He has exceptional executive ability, and 
his work in behalf of religious and civic 
organizations has done much for the 
growth of his home community, State, 
and the Nation. 

The Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette recently 
carried an editorial regarding Mr. Akers 
and Akers Motor Lines, Inc., and I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the Record: 

JOHN AKERS GUIDES THE TRUCKERS 

It has been a long and sometimes arduous 
route that John Akers has followed over the 
past 30 years. 

Sometimes he had to force his optimism 
as he watched his trucks leave Gastonia in 


But he and Bis colleagues laughed at their 
problems and didn’t know when they were 
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licked, And they weren't. They kept tell- 
ing people that they ought to haul their 
freight by trucks. And now Akers Motor 
Lines is the 24th ranking motor carrier in 
the Nation. 

Thursday, John Akers was elevated to the 
presidency of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation. 

Talking from Miami, the Gastonian 
couldn't control the excitement in his voice, 
the enthusiasm with which he always tackles 
a job. 

5 is looking forward to the year, he said, 
and he hopes to do a good job. 

Knowing Mr. Akers, we are confident that 
he will do an excellent job. 

If he didn’t do anything else but appear 
at meetings and be his amiable, affable, 
jovial self, it would be a boost to the truck- 
ing industry. 

Gastonia is proud of John Akers, indeed 
of the entire Akers organization. 

Although the operations part of the firm 
has since moved to Charlotte, Akers is Gas- 
tonia born and Gastonia bred. It grew up 
with us. 

So, we say congratulations to John Akers. 
This is a year that he will long remember. 


A Murder Most Foul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, among the 
billions of words that have been said or 
written during the heartbreaking days 
following the tragic death of President 
John F. Kennedy, the words of columnist 
Walter Lippmann have been in the top 
drawer of eloquence and brilliance. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp Mr. 8 column of 
November 26, 1963, “Murder Most Foul." 

The article follows: 

Mourper Most Fou. 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

The first need of the country is to take to 
heart the nature of this unspeakable crime. 
There is no public crisis at home or abroad 
which demands such instant attention that 
it cannot wait until we have collected our- 
selves and can proceed deliberately. But 
there is a searing internal crisis within the 
American spirit which we have first to realize 
and then resolve. 

The American future depends on it, and 
our capacity to govern ourselves. What we 
have to realize is that, though speech and 
gossip and rumor are free, the safety of the 
Republic is at stake when extremists go un- 
restrained. Extremists may profess any 
ideology. But what they all have in common 
is that they treat opponents as enemies, as 
outside the laws and the community of their 
fellow men. 

What happened in Dallas could, to be sure, 
have happened in another city. But it must 
be sald that the murder of the President was 
not the first act of political violence in that 
city but one in a series. The man who is 
now the President of the United States was 
manhandled by his fellow Texans. The man 
who represents the United States at the 
United Nations was spat upon. 

In this atmosphere of political violence 
lived the President’s murderer, himself ad- 
dicted to the fascination of violence in his 
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futile and lonely and brooding existence. 
The salient fact about him was his aliena- 
tion from humanity, from country, family, 
and friends. Nothing within him, it would 
seem, bound him to the President or to the 
Governor as human beings. No human feel- 
ing stayed his hand. 

In his alienation Oswald turned to the left. 
But that was incidental. Those who as- 
saulted Lyndon Johnson and Adlal Steven- 
son had turned to the right. The common 
characteristic of all of them was their aliena- 
tion, the loss of their ties, the rupture of the 
community. 

An extremist is an outsider. For him the 
Government in Washington is a hated for- 
eign power and the President in Washing- 
ton is an invading conqueror. There is no 
limit, therefore, to his hatred which feeds 
upon the venom of malice, slander, and hal- 
lucination. In Dallas today there is much 
searching of conscience, and well there 
should be. Dallas has long been conspicuous 
for its tolerance of extremists, and for the 
inability of its decent citizens, undoubtedly 
the great majority, to restrain the extremists 
and restore a condition of honest and tem- 
perate and reasonable discussion. 

It was comforting, therefore, to read on 
Sunday that the major of Dallas, Earle Ca- 
bell, had said that “each of us, in prayerful 
reflection, must search his heart and deter- 
mine if through intemperate word or deed 
we might have contributed in some fashion 
to the movement of this mind across the 
brink of insanity.” 

We must all follow the mayor of Dallas in 
that prayerful reflection. For it is only too 
easy to forget that in a free country there 
must be not only liberty nnd equality but 
also fraternity. 

The only solace for the Nation's shame 
and grief can come from a purge, or at least 
the reduction of, the hatred and venom 
which lie so close to the surface of our na- 
tional life. We have allowed the community 
of the American people to be rent with 
enmity. Only if and as we can find our way 
back into the American community will we 
find our way back to confidence in the 
American destiny. 

We must stop the flow of the poison that 
when men differ, say about taxes or civil 
rights or Russia, they cannot be reconciled 
by persuasion and debate, and that those who 
take the other view are implacable enemies. 
In the light of this monstrous crime, we can 
see that in a free country, which we are and 
intend to be, unrestrained speech and 
thought are inherently subversive. Democ- 

can be made to work only when the 
bonds of the community are inviolate, and 
stronger than all the parties and factions 
and interests and sects, 

I wish I felt certain that the self-realiza- 
tion into which grief has shocked us will 
endure when we go back about our busi- 
ness. The divisive forces of hatred and 
ungovernability are strong among us, and 
the habit of intemperate speech and thought 
has become deeply ingrained. It is deepened 
by the strains of war and the frustrations of 
this revolutionary age, by the exploitation of 
violence and cruelty in the mass media, by 
the profusion of weapons and by the pres- 
ence of so many who know how to use them. 

But I do have much hope in the healing 
arts of Lyndon Johnson. We can turn to 
him with confidence. For his great gift is in 
finding the consensus without which the 
American system of government with its 
States and regions, its checks and balances, 
is unworkable. 

To find the consensus among our divided 
and angry people is his historic opportunity. 
To restore the internal peace of the United 
States is his unique mission. 


That done, all else will be manageable. 


December 4 


“The Ablest Man I Know in American 
Politics” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Joseph Alsop, gives 
us in the following article from the No- 
vember 27, 1963, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune an excellent thumbnail 
sketch of the marvelous relationship be- 
tween John Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son. We should all keep it in mind and 
recognize, as Alsop says, the “enduring 
good luck of the United States.” 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Wasuincton,—"If I didn’t want the job 
myself, I'd get behind Lyndon. He's the 
ablest man I know in American politics, and 
he really cares about this country as I want 
a President to care.” 

In this fashion, in an interval of his hard- 
fought contest for the Democratic nomina- 
tion and almost offhand, President John F. 
Kennedy gave his own estimate of his chief 
rival of that time, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, 

In President Kennedy’s years in office his 
faise friends (of whom every President has 
a few) and his Vice President's false friends 
(of whom every politician also has a few) did 
everything in their power to poison the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson relationship. 

Tt is a tribute to the character of both 
men that the attempt always failed. In a 
certain sense it is a miracle that it did fail, 
for no Vice President, in the nature of his 
8 can ever hold more than a watching 

rief, 

President Kennedy was an active, lead- 
ing, all-directing chief of the American 
state. President Eisenhower was a passive, 
reacting, watching-and-waiting chief of 
state. But even President Eisenhower pub- 
licly and somewhat cruelly admitted that he 
could not call to mind a single contribution 
made to his administration by his Vice Pres- 
ident despite all the Madison Avenue build- 
up of the countless contributions of Richard 
M. Nixon. 

President Kennedy would never have said 
that sort of thing about his Vice President, 
for he always valued and constantly sought 
President Johnson's advice on every kind 
of matter. 

Yet the fact remains that it must have 
been enormously hard for President John- 
son to be only the mian holding a watching 
brief in the Kennedy years, even if called 
upon as a valued adviser—as he was; and 
even if required to participate actively in 
the policymaking process at all times of 
serious crisis—as he also was, 

It must have been hard for President 
Johnson to hoid only a watching brief, be- 
cause he is an almost pure man of action, 
in the way that his predecessor never was. 
Wo pure man of action, like President John- 
son, can simultaneously act and stand apart, 
80 to say, coolly judging and even on oc- 
casion mocking his own action. President 
Kennedy did that, President Johnson will 
never do that. 

Thus President Kennedy could never tear a 
passion to tatters, in the way the political 
gallery gods often enjoy, and hated above 
all things any public show of his own emo- 
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tions, even when they were very deep in- 
deed. Whereas President Johnson down- 
Tight enjoys tearing a passion to tatters if 
this is justified by the occasion; and like 
Sir Winston Churchill, he is wholly capable 
of giving way to public tears if he is genu- 
inely moved. 

This difference between the two men ex- 
Plains the anomaly—for it is a real anom- 
aly—of the different kinds of support they 
have enjoyed and the different kinds of 
toleration they have commanded. 

President Kennedy's contemplative, intel- 
lectual side appealed to the American left. 
Thus the left forgave him a degree of con- 
Servatism, manifested_in the tax bill, for 
instance, which ought to have earned, but of 
course did not earn, the prayerful gratitude 
of the whole business community. 

President Johnson’s character as a pure 
man of action appeals to the American right 
and ly to the senior leaders of the 
Senate and House who acknowledge him as 
the great master of their craft. Thus he has 
had support from many who suspected Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and he also arouses idiotic 
suspicions among many who have no smallest 
ground for suspecting him. 

This only goes to show the powerful polit- 
ical influence of silly, superficial, even rather 
Vulgar stereotypes. But if you look behind 
the stereotypes, what do you find in Lyndon 
Baines Johnson? You find, in fact, the 
Qualities that are most wanted in a President. 

You find commonsense, courage, intelli- 
Bence, a knack of getting things done and 
the deep, true concern for this country that 
President Kennedy himself noted in the quo- 
tation above given. To this summary of 
President Johnson’s prime qualities one must 
add, with warm gratitude, that the new 
President has not put a foot wrong in the 
tragic, difficult circumstances of these last 
days. Lyndon Baines Johnson is in fact a 
very big man, not just physically, but in all 
his dimensions as a human being. That was 
Why John Fitzgerald Kennedy chose him as 
his Vice President, on the specific ground, as 
this reporter can testify, “that you've just got 
to think about what might happen.” 

When that choice was made it bitterly 
Offended many compromisers and breast- 
beaters. But although President Johnson 
Will no doubt make his mistakes, as all Presi- 
dents must do, this widely unexpected choice 
should later be remembered as sovereign 
Proof of the enormous, enduring good luck 
of the United States, Just as the untimely 
death of President Kennedy will be remem- 
bered as a cruel American loss. 


The President’s Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing television and radio editorial: 

Tue PRESIDENT'S DEATH 

KDKA brings you an expression from Har- 

old C, Lund, vice president of Westinghouse 
casting Co., Fred E. Walker, general 
Manager of KDKA-Radio. 

President Kennedy is dead. It is a shock 
to people in Pittsburgh and everywhere 
throughout our Nation and the world. 


Another President, Lincoln, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, died the same way, at the hands 
of an assassin, fighting for the same cause, 
the principle on which this Nation was 
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founded, that all men are created equal and 
entitled to live that way. 

We think it appropriate at this time to 
remember the words of President Lincoln, at 
Gettysburgh—100 years ago. He said and we 
quote: “We here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

President Kennedy was in Texas fighting 
for that same cause. We fervently hope and 
pray that his death will hasten the day when 
all men indeed can live as equals. Then, he 
shall not have died In vain. 


What About the Kidnaping of. an 
American Colonel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
being done by our Government to bring 
about the release of Col. James K. Chen- 
ault, kidnaped by the Communists in 
Venezuela? How long are we going to 
tolerate such indignities against the 
United States and our citizens by the 
Castro agents in South America? 

It seems to me it is time for the Amer- 
ican people to remember the Communist 
goal of world domination has not 
changed; their promise to bury us has 
not been recalled; the Soviet Union is 
still exporting subversion and sabotage 
through Cuba to every country in South 
America; the threat of Soviet missiles 
and Soviet troops still exists in Cuba and 
there is no indication our State Depart- 
ment has any plans to challenge Com- 
munist aggression in this hemisphere. 

I cannot understand how it is possible 
for the United States to ignore the kid- 
naping by the Communists of a colonel 
of the U.S. Army while he is engaged in 
serving this Nation in a foreign land. 
Certainly it is proper for us to ask, what 
is going to be done to free Colonel Chen- 
ault, and now. Why should our Govern- 
ment continually assure the Communists 
of our friendship in the face of such out- 
rages? 

The following story from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of December 3, points 
out that our Embassy officials in Caracas 
and the family of Colonel Chenault are 
“showing increasing anxiety.” What 
about our Government? The News ar- 
ticle follows: 

FEAR RISES FOR KIDNAP Vicrim 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA. —Six days have passed 
since the kidnaping here of U.S. Army Col. 
James K. Chenault, and concern for his 
safety is mounting, 

The popular deputy commander of the 
US. military mission to Venezuela was ab- 
ducted last Wednesday morning by four 
armed members of the terrorist Armed 
Forces of National Liberation (FALN). 

Since the FALN announced its members 
had seized Colonel Chenault for propaganda 
in its campaign to sabotage Sunday's presi- 
dential election, it had been hoped the Amer- 
ican would be freed by the weekend. 
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SOCCER STAR 


A previous FALN kidnap victim, world- 
famous soccer star Alfredo di Stefano, was 
released unharmed after only 3 days’ captiv- 
ity last August. Now that the FALN has 
been thwarted in its terror campaign to can- 
cel the elections, it is feared in some quar- 
ters the organization might hold Colonel 
Chenault for a prolonged period just to 
show they can defy and outwit Government 
authorities. s 

There is fear also that in a desperation 
move to attract more attention, the FALN 
might harm or even kill the American, hop- 
ing perhaps to provoke some form of U.S. 
intervention, 

The pro-Castro FALN has made one pro- 
posal to release Colonel Chenault in ex- 
change for 70 women political prisoners the 
A rai tion says are held in Venezuelan 

DIM VIEW 

The Government, which has conducted an 
intensive but futile search for the colonel, 
has ignored the demand. The American 
Embassy, much as it would like to see the 
release of Colonel Chenault, takes a dim 
view of the ransom proposal. 

A soft-spoken woman identifying herself 
as Commandante Concepcion" of the FALN 
has telephoned messages to news agencies 
and to the US. Embassy to report that 
Colonel Chenault is unharmed and in good 
condition.’ 

Nevertheless Embassy officials and Colonel 
Chenault'’s family are showing increasing 
anxiety. 


Weltering in the Wilderness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the efforts of the New Frontier 
apologists to paint a rosy picture, this 
country, both domestically and on the 
foreign front has slipped a great deal 
since we had that great flourish of 
oratory on January 20, 1961. The Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Daily Times has put its 
finger on the cause of much of our dif- 
ficulty—leadership. which does not 
measure up to its oratory and intraparty 
friction in the majority party. For some 
thoughtful observations on the present- 
day scene, I commend this editorial 
from the October 9 edition of the Times. 

WELTERING IN WILDERNESS 


With major blocked, inquiry 
going deep into the State Department and 
reports rampant of disagreement between 
in Vietnam, it is an apt de- 


It is a sluation which ought not to exist 
in view of the hold which the Democrats 


It would not exist if from the White House 
there stemmed leadership to hold congres- 
sional Democrats in line, prevent State De- 
partment scandals, and see that friction has 
no part in the all-but-impossible Viet 
situation. 

It is a Democrat, Senator Tuomas J. DoDD, 
of Connecticut, who demands that Secretary 
of State Rusk appear to explain 
laxity in security procedures in his depart- 


ment. 
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This is a result of evidence given the Sena- 
tors by Otto F. Otepka who now claims to 
be the victim of departmental intrigue for 

aving testified. 

S Robert G. Baker, protege of Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson has quit his $19,000 a year 
job as secretary of the Senate majority as 
an investigation into his outside operations 
eared to be near. 

ne Vietnam picture, despite the quickie 
trip of Secretary McNamara and General 
Taylor remains in confusion with no assur- 
ance that the Diem regime is in mood to be 
cooperative. 8 

Our foreign relations have dropped into 
a morass with appeasement as the major in- 
strument of our policy. 

We have appeased Russia, evidently are 
willing to pull Khrushchey out of difficulty 
by feeding his people. 

We went in for appeasement in Laos and 
Communists are taking over. 1 e 

Washington has given evidence a - 
existence with Communist Cuba is desirable. 
As a result of that, Latin American govern- 
ments are toppling all over the hemisphere. 

President Kennedy was in the fortunate 
position of being heir to governmental poli- 
cies which under Truman and Eisenhower 
permitted óf no Chamberlain nonsense. 

This far; no farther, was the principle of 
Truman and Eisenhower, and as a result the 
United States upheld its own standards 
against encroachment of dictators. 

Returning to Congress, disorder is con- 
stantly evident, and this is a Congress which 
ordinarily would be marked by the unity 
which an overwhelming majority gives to a 

arty. 

4 The Kennedy administration has been un- 
able to capitalize upon Democratic strength 
and in the ensuing congressional drag there 
lies likelihood of a session extending beyond 
Christmas to the moment for convening a 
new session. 

Dissension between a President of one 
party and a Congress of another would not 
be unusual, politics being what it is. 

But intraparty friction is the basis for 
today’s snags to governmental procedure and 
indeed to good government. 

It is an indictment from which the Demo- 
cratic party, from the Presidency down, can- 
not escape as the bumbling and the growling 
and the disputes continue. 

What a way to conduct the Nation's busi- 
ness, 


Congressman William L. St. Onge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
welcome back to our body a good friend 
and respected colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Connecticut, 
WILLIAM L. St. ONGE. 

Never has the Second Congressional 
District of our State been so well repre- 
sented as by my worthy associate who 
has been sorely missed during his ab- 
sence from this Chamber. I join my 
fellow Congressmen in greeting our com- 
patriot and know that he will bravely 
join us in the fight to enact the policies 
formulated by President Kennedy and 
now embraced by President Johnson 
which will insure the continued growth 
of our Nation. 
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Spoken Like a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the few days since the tragic 
assassination of President Kennedy the 
world has watched with great interest 
and concern the effectiveness of the laws 
of succession which in the final analysis 
proves that the strength of our Nation 
comes from the fact that it is a Nation 
based on laws instead of individuals. 
The key to the future, of course, has been 
the words and actions of President 
Johnson who in a moment of extreme 
national crisis has stepped in and taken 
hold of the reins with a firm and cou- 
rageous hand. The course of action for 
this Nation was spelled out in the somber 
but courageous address of President 
Johnson before us 1 week ago today. 
This moving address has received great 
support in the press of the Nation and 
the world. One such reaction is that of 
the New York Herald Tribune in the 
editorial published on Thanksgiving Day. 

At this point I would like to have the 
editorial inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


SPOKEN LIKE A PRESIDENT 


The new President's words to Congress 
were fine words, fitting words, at times in- 
spiring words. But as significant as what 
he said was the way he said it. 

Lyndon Johnson was thrust suddenly into 
the White House, and to much of the country 
the new President was a stranger. The last 
two Presidents before him were sharply 
different in personality, but both were men 
of commanding public presence. In Con- 
gress, Mr. Johnson had a reputation for get- 
ting things done; he was master of the Sen- 
ate, but his mastery, to most of the public, 
was velled in mystery. His arena was the 
Senate cloakroom and the fastness of the 
majority leader's office, not the public plat- 
form, and even at the height of his power he 
never engaged the public imagination. 

Even in his first days as President he was— 
as the tragic occasion demanded—the man 
at the edge of the stage, not at its center; 
the center belonged, still, to John F. Ken- 
nedy and his magnificently heroic widow. 

But yesterday was Lyndon Johnson’s day 
and as he stood before Congress and the Na- 
tion he showed himself not a fluke of history, 
but a President. He had the presence of a 
President, and he said the things a President 
should have said, 

His strong emphasis on civil rights was 
probably dictated not only by the evident 
need for action, but also by the doubts so 
many have harbored that he, as a south- 
erner, would continue the pressure for such 
action. But it was vital that these doubts 
be laid decisively to rest. He did so elo- 
quently, and it should now be clear that the 
man who, as majority leader, engineered the 
passage of the first major rights bill since 
Reconstruction, and who as Vice President 
vigorously championed the Negro cause, does 
mean to work as President to “eliminate 
from this Nation every trace of discrimine- 
tion and oppression that Is based upon race 
or color.” 

“Courage to seek peace, and * * * for- 
titude to risk war“ were not the gifts of 
President Kennedy alone; these have been 
necessary qualities in every postwar Presi- 
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dent, and they are rooted in the resolu- 
tion of the Nation at large. But it was 
well that President Johnson, at the start of 
his administration, reminded both friends 
and adversaries alike that these have not 
been lost, 

It was well, because the world Is anxiously 
watching to see what effect the change of 
Presidents will haye on American policy. 
President Johnson will haye his own style, 
but the Nation's purposes are unaltered, its 
commitments—as he also noted—undimin- 
ished. i 

The climatic events of the past week shook 
the Nation as it has not been shaken in this 
generation. And yet it has shown that it 
can carry on, and it will. Tragedy has 
drawn the Nation together, in a catharsis of 
grief and self-searching. From this it can, 
if it will, emerge stronger, more determined, 
more united. 

It can and perhaps will, as President John- 
son urged, "turn away from the fanatics of 
the far left and the far right, from the apos- 
tles of bitterness and bigotry, from those 
defiant of law, and those who pour venom 
into.our Nation’s bloodstream.” It can re- 
solve to get on with the business of Govern- 
ment, not wasting itself in penny-ante poli- 
ticking and futile procrastination. 

Capitol Hill, as Mr. Johnson somewhat 
nostalgically noted, was his “home” for 32 
years, and as majority leader he was a Sena- 
tor's Senator, the epitome of the legislative 
man. When he stood before Congress yester- 
day for the first time as President, he made it 
clear that a Johnson administration will re- 
spect the role of Congress as it should be 
pha Site but also that the man who once 
made the Senate run e ts Congress to 
fulfill that role. — iat 

In asking the help, with his awesome new 
responsibilities, of both Congress and the 
people, President Johnson asked what it is 
in the Nation’s interest to give and what 
he deserves to get. 


Congress Understands This Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the keen interest being 
shown today in the probable effectiveness 
of our new President, a man whom the 
country as a whole seriously considered 
electing in the 1960 campaign. In this 
vein I would like to include an article 
recently printed in the Washington 
Star: 

THE KEY ro Success—Conoress UNDERSTANDS 
THIS LEADER 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Often when campaigning for the vice pres- 
idency in 1960, Lyndon Johnson used to say, 
“It's a long way from Austin to Boston.“ 

Yesterday, making his first address to Con- 
gress and the Nation, he seemed to be trying 
to say that the distance is not so great. 

If he cannot carry on the Kennedy style, 
he will at least carry on the Kennedy policies, 

The speech was full of echoes of the New 
Frontier; he was assisted in its preparation 
by members of the Kennedy staff. It was, 
moreover, brief, creditable, and seemly. 

His Texas drawl was less pronounced than 
heretofore. He used to call it Amurrika“; 
yesterday he spoke it as it is spelled. 

The circumstances were for him, and every- 
body with him in the Chamber, excruciating. 
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No one doubted for a moment that he spoke 
nothing but the truth when he said, “All I 
have I would have given gladly not to be 
standing here today.” 

No man, regardless of his ambition or his 
drive would have wanted to stand in Lyndon 
Johnson's shoes yesterday. He stood in the 
place of the great life-brightener of 20th 
century politics, the light-footed warrior- 
chieftain, whose splendid funeral was held 2 
days before. 

The further circumstance of its being 
Thanksgiving eve contributed yet another 
factor of consternation. 

With their applause, at his arrival and 
departure, the Chamber seemed to be trying 
to tell the President they understood. The 
Southerners were conspicuously silent dur- 
ing his pledge for civil rights. The Repub- 
licans found no cause to encourage him ex- 
cept when he promised “the utmost thrift 
and frugality.” 

But when he came in and when he left, 
they gave him heartening acclaim. 

By far the most interesting and perhaps 
most significant line in the speech was its 
one autobiographical reference, “For 32 years 
Capitol Hill has been my home.” 

The men before him knew him, as no Con- 
gress has ever known a Chief Executive 
before. 

And he knows the Congress, particularly 
the Senate, as no Chief Executive in history. 

He is a Senate man in the profoundest 
sense, and that is another of the great con- 
trasts with his predecessor. John Kennedy 
was something of a stranger and a sojourner 
on Capitol Hill; his eye was on the White 
House, But Lyndon Johnson’s world was the 
Senate, 

Senators know him as a Texan, boastful, 
vain and overbearing. They also know him 
as a leader, shrewd and patriotic. He has 
grasped their lapels and loomed over them. 
As John Kennedy studied history, Lyndon 
Johnson studied Senators. He was proud 
of his dominion over them. They resented 
him but they always respected him. 

Now they are the key to his success. He 
must make good, through them, as “a can-do 
man.” 

His future depends on his ability to wring 
from them legislation they refused his pre- 
decessor, The amused tolerance with which 
President Kennedy publicly eyed the futil- 
ities of his former colleagues will undoubt- 
edly be replaced by even sterner and more 
importunate demands for action from the 
White House. 

When Lyndon Johnson demands action, 
as he did throughout his opening speech, he 
means it. The immediate reaction from Con- 
gress was typical: The House adjourned right 
away and the Senators fell to wrangling 
among themselves as to whose fault it is 
they are so behind-hand. 

“Let us meet,” eaid the new President, “in 
action, in tolerance and mutunl understand- 
ing.” 

Of the “mutual understanding" there can 
be no doubt, Executive and legislative never 
understood each other better. 


Equality of Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Willard Wirtz, Secretary of 
Labor, made a very effective address last 
week before the Washington Urban 
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League’s Equal Opportunity Day Com- 
mittee’s 1963 Observance. 
He took this occasion to announce a 


interest of the Congress in this subject, 

I am certain my colleagues will find his 

remarks particularly meaningful and 

timely. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to include the text of the 
Secretary’s speech, as follows: 

Abpnzss BY SECRETARY OF LABOR W. WILLARD 
WIRTZ AT THE WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE'S 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY DAY Commrrrer’s 1963 
OBSERVANCE, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., NOVEMBER 18, 1963 
Sitting last evening at my desk at home, 

beneath a picture of the original author of 

Equal Opportunity Day, I found myself re- 

peating his grandly simple reminder that 

“all men are created equal“ — and then look- 

ing up and asking “Are they?” 

In what meaningful sense are all men 
created equal? 

Lincoln spoke directly to the error that 
had developed in a nation’s thinking: that 
in the act of creation itself there was an 
intended distinction which was marked by 
the color put in children’s skins, Until that 
false notion was corrected nothing could be 
accomplished. 

Today, too long a century later, that earlier 
ignorance has been substantially overcome. 
If there is not yet unanimity in the Nation 
there is nevertheless a clear consensus that 
accords with our conscience. Americans are 
agreed now that life was not designed in the 
pattern of discrimination. 

Yet we gather here today with the con- 
sciousness ‘that there is much more to it 
than this—and that what lies ahead requires 
something beyond the recognition of a divine 

uity: 

Tit is as though in this historic 100th year, 

we had climbed a mountain called dis- 

crimination, only to find on approaching 
the summit. that what Hes ahead is another 
mountain called disadvantage. 

If the error in men's minds a century ago 
warranted the reminder that all men are 
created equal,” the necessity today is that 
we face squarely the limitations within which 
this is true. 

For the fact is that each child brings with 
him very different gifts from God. 

The fact is that with his first breath a 
child's endowment becomes principally what- 
ever portion of advantage or disadvantage 
the circumstances of his environment confer 
upon him. 

In the century ahead, the requirement 
upon America is that it be dedicated to the 

tion that men will correct the in- 
equalities which men have created, that the 
inequities children inherit will be lifted 
from them. 

So I speak today of equal opportunity that 
includes much more than freedom from 
denial of opportunity when the chance 
comes. If equal opportunity is to mean 
anything it must include the right to be 
ready. 

I realize that my thinking today is par- 
ticularly of equal opportunity in the field 
of employment. This is partly because of 
the nature of my own responsibilities, and 
partly because I think the equal right to 
work is perhaps closest to the surface—if not 
the heart—of a great many of today’s long- 
overdue current demands. Perhaps this is 
because equality in employment presents 
some of the hardest problems which lie 
ahead. 


I mention only a few of the key factors 
here. 

There will be loss, not gain, from any per- 
son's demanding or receiving a job for which 
he is not qualified. 

Honest. and sincere men reach different 
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conclusions about whether previous discrim- 
ination warrants preference now—to even 
things up.” My own strongly held view is 
that such preference could be justified only 
on an assumption that this is a matter of 
competition between two sides. It isn't, 
and there is great importance in avoiding 
and eliminating any mistaken grouping 
along color lines. The victims of preference 
would be individual human beings, and more 
likely than not today, persons who are them- 
selves opposed to discrimination. 

To think in terms of quotas is again to 
think in terms of two groups, which is the 
thing to be avoided. I believe strongly in 
the necessity of a Federal fair employment 
practices act, but surely such a law must be 
written in terms of the absolute of equality, 
with no exceptions of any kind. 

To believe in equality of opportunity ex- 
cept as it increases competition for one’s own 
job is selfish hypocrisy. Discrimination is 
no less ugly for its being inspired by self- 
interest, entirely unrelated to racial preju- 
dice. 

Nor can it be questioned that more than 
equality is not only justified but is required 
so far as preparation for opportunity is con- 
cerned. There is no unfair hurting of some- 
one else if preference in education is ac- 
corded those who have been previously dis- 
advantaged. Here there is only the necessary 
compensation for the ravages of a century 
of unfairness. 

I take this appropriate occasion to an- 
nounce & new training for apprenticeship 
program for Washington, D.C., which may 
become a model of what can be done to break 
this cycle of unemployability. 

Within a month, a new MDTA experimen- 
tal demonstration project will get underway, 
sponsored by the National Institute for La- 
bor Education, acting for the AFL-CIO and 
the Department of Labor. The project will 
give 100 Washington youngsters a chance to 
upgrade their skills so that they may become 
apprentice carpenters, 

It is expected that the majority of the 
trainees will be out of school, out of work, 
Negro youths ranging in age from 17 to 21. 
None of these youngsters would be able to 
qualify as apprentices without the type of 

g they will receive in this program. 
Many of them will not have completed any 
kind of high school program, nor will they 
have had a close association with the bulld- 
ing trades through family or friends. 

The value of the project is that it will pre- 
serve the standards of apprenticeship train- 
ing, while opening the doors to new oppor- 
tunities for youngsters who otherwise would 
be facing the blind aliey of the unskilled. 

Surely the single most critical front in 
the current battle for meaningful equal op- 
portunity is the education of the presently 
disadvantaged minority group youth. I sug- 
gest that this minority can be best described 
not in racial terms at all but in terms of all 
disadvantaged youth. We who are here to- 
day hate the bigotry of racial prejudice with 
all that is in us, especially when it is in- 
fiicted on a child. But the hurt to a child 
is no less when he is denied a fair chance 
for any reason beyond his control. Racial 
discrimination is no worse in Its effect than 
the discrimination which results from por- 
erty, from chronic unemployment, from 
growing up in a slum or in a broken family. 

It is not enough today to be against dis- 
crimination: That's easy now. If we are 
to be true to ourselves we will buckle down 
to the job of preparing the next genera- 
tion to seize opportunities they do not (be- 
cause they cannot) know they have. They 
were not created equal, or they lost their 
birthright the moment they drew their first 
breath, 

We have effectively opposed the folly of 
discrimination. Now we must stop the 
fallout of disadvantage. We must get 
through to these boys and girls that there 
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is opportunity beyond what they have seen 
at home. 

If we believe what we say, we will put our 
best schools in the slums, not in the sub- 
urbs. 

If we believe what we say, we will make a 
flat commitment to all American boys and 


g 


esident Kennedy 


Equal opportunity will not come merely 
by preventing the denial of opportunity to 
those disadvantaged by reason of race or 
previous condition of environment. That's 


“A nation conceived tn liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” What Lincoln was saying, 
of course, was that what fault there is, 
what inequality, is not of God's making, but 
of man's, and that it is man's to correct. 


Address of Hon. John S. Monagan on 
Water Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
water pollution control and abatement 
is a matter of great concern to the people 
of Chicago, and the address this week 
of our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Monacan], was an event of importance. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the full text of Congressman Mownacan’'s 
speech before the Association of State 
and Interstate Water Pollution Control 
Administrators, delivered in Chicago on 
December 3, 1963: 

I am delighted to be here today to discuss 
with you some of the problems of water pol- 
lution contro] and abatement, As you know, 
your association testified earlier this year 
before the Natural Resources and Power Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
on which I serve, at its water pollution con- 
trol hearings tn Washington. Your associ- 
ation made a significant contribution to the 
subcommittee’s record. I hope that my re- 
marks here today will be as useful to you as 
your association’s testimony has been to our 
subcommittee. 

The water crisis of the century is not the 
shortage of water itsolf, but the shortage of 
usable, clean water. 

Water pollution has become the Nation's 
single most desperate natural resources prob- 
lem. Almost all of our major streams and 
rivers and lakes are suffering increasing pol- 
lution. This pollution jeopardizes our water 
supplies, menaces the public health, destroys 
aquatic life, and disgraces our environment. 
It is a direct result of rapid growth in popu- 
lation and urban living, plus the unprece- 
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dented technological advances of industry in 
the past two decades. 

The impact which the Increasing popula- 
tion and the growing urbanization of our 
country have on our clean water supply can 
easily be understood in terms of a few figures. 

In the 63 years since 1900, the Nation's 
population increased from 76 to 180 million; 
new towns and cities sprang up where only 
farms or wildernesses existed; villages of 3,000 
or 4,000 expanded to 50,000 and more; cities 
of 100,000 are approaching or have exceeded 
@ million in population. 

In 1900 the Nation's urban population 
was 30 million. It has grown beyond 125 
million in the sixties. By the year 2000, 
the urban population of the United States 
may exceed 300 million. 

Water pollution control problems caused 
by the increases in population are already 
urgent. In the remaining 36 years of this 
century they will become overwhelming un- 
less a basis for dealing with them is laid 
today. 

The sources of pollution in our Nation's 
rivers and streams are almost innumerable. 
Untreated wastes are still being dumped into 
rivers and streams in many parts of the 
country, Oils, garbage, chemicals, acid 
drainage from mines, and many other sub- 
stances, including new chemicals such as 
synthetic fibers and detergents, pesticides, 
radioactive wastes, and a number of other 
items that we could mention, are ruining 
our waters. 

Water demands are increasing every day. 
Vast quantities of water are required to pro- 
duce 1 ton of synthetic rubber, or a ton of 
high-grade paper, or a ton of cold-rolled 
steel. 


New or developing industries will, within 
the next few years, more than double the 
demand for good quality water. We will 
have to reuse Our waters as they pass from 
the land to the sea, and unless we take bold 
and concerted action to meet this expanding 
demand for reusable water, the United 
States will, within the next generation, face 
economic retardation and a resulting impair- 
ment of our national strength to an almost 
unprecedented degree. 

The control of water pollution thus in- 
volves the health and economic destiny of 
our entire Nation. We have an equally great 
responsibility to maintain clean waters for 
recreation, propagation of fish and wildlife, 
and preservation of the esthetic beauty of 
our country. 

It was for these reasons that the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Honorable WILLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Tilinois, established the Natural Resources 
and Power Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives to make an extensive and in- 
tensive inquiry to appraise how effectively 
Government agencies and others are dealing 
with the problems of our Nation's increas- 
ing water pollution and to determine what 
can be done to improve the techniques for 
preventing or controlling the rising pollu- 
tion levels of so many of our Nation's rivers, 
streams, and other surface waters. 

The Natural Resources and Power Sub- 
committee has held extensive hearings in 
Washington, as well as in different regions 
of the country, including New England, the 
Middle Atlantic area, the Midwest, and the 
Pacific Northwest, and this week in Texas. 
I assure you that the Congress is deeply 
concerned about the problems of water pol- 
lution. 

During these intensive hearings, almost 
200 witnesses submitted information. Gov- 
ernment and industry representatives, as 
well as other interested citizens, testified. 

While reflecting substantial achievements 
of State and Federal officials, the testimony 
before our subcommittee has revealed the 
rapidly growing backlog of needs that must 
be met to carry out successfully a national 
water quality control program. 
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Under the Water Pollution Control Acts 
of 1956 and 1961, much more must be done. 
New projects are required—to keep pace with 
population growth—in the field of municipal 
waste collection and treatment. In addition, 
the testimony before our subcommittee re- 
vealed that there are 15 million Americans 
today who are not served by any sewers or 
treatment works. The method of sewage 
treatment employed today is the same in 
principle as that used by the Egyptians 2,000 
years ago. That is not progress. 

Both municipal and industrial wastes have 
presented pollution problems for some time. 
The newest pollution problem comes from 
the fast growing companies producing syn- 
thetics and chemicals which find their way 
into watercourses. These chemicals include 
pesticides, radioactive materials, detergents, 
and fertilizers. Testimony showed that many 
of these chemicals do not respond to biologi- 
cal treatment and that they persist in streams 
for a long time. They are increasingly 
troublesome sources of pollution with far 
reaching and still unpredictable effects on 
our rivers and streams. Some of the wastes 
carry both immediate health hazards and 
long-term genetic hazards which have not 
yet been adequately appraised. 

These newer pollution problems, as well as 
the growing backlog’ of conventional prob- 
lems of treating municipal and industrial 
waste, indicate the compelling need for ma- 
jor new efforts in the reduction and preven- 
tion of water pollution. Recently enacted 
Federal legislation is pointed in the right 
direction. Yet we are faced with the in- 
escapable fact of the deterioration of water 
quality, a fact which clearly demonstrates 
the need for new preventive efforts. 

These efforts must be made by the States 
and local agencies by enforcing antipollution 
laws which are available to them and by 
strengthening those which are shown to be 
inadequate. In addition to the preventive 
efforts required through the enforcement of 
antipollution laws, there is a great need for 
more sewage treatment works to handle 
effluent from cities, industries, and farms, 
and for the development of new methods to 
treat chemical, pesticide, and radioactive 
wastes. 

Though much remains to be learned about 
many of these problems, water pollution 
control cannot wait upon the development 
of all the answers. Our present state of 
knowledge in many fields is sufficient for the 
imposition and vigorous enforcement of con- 
trols to safeguard the public health and 
welfare, and to provide for the quality and 
quantity of water which our rapidly expand- 
ing population and economy require. 

Among the new pollutants are the hard 
detergents which are found in most sonps 
and cleaning solutions, They have been a 
serious nulsance in a number of streams 
where the foaming has been excessive. The 
companies manufacturing detergents have 
assured us that the chemical formula of their 
products is going to be revised so that they 
will be degradable and susceptible to treat- 
ment in our treatment plants. This is some- 
thing that must be done. Legislation is 
pending in Congress, as we know, to forbid 
the manufacture and sale of so-called hard 
detergents. I think that the work of our 
subcommittee is going to encourage progress 
in this area. 

I must admit that at times during the 
hearings it sounded as though we were mak- 
ing no progress at all in pollution abatement. 
Water pollution seemed to be as bad as it 
was 50 years ago. At that time we were 
losing lives from waterborne typhold; now 
we are losing lives from waterborne 
hepatitis. 

Porhaps one of the most encouraging parts 
of the hearings was to learn of the great 
amount of research that is being done at all 
government levels, and by industry and other 
private concerns. I think that this acceler- 
ated research and development work now 
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taking place will do great things for the 
overall pollution abatement program. 

The responsibility for research and for 
the management of water pollution falls on 
all water users, as well as on local, State, 
interstate, and Federal agencies. The simple 
reason for this is that streamflow does not 
recognize political boundaries. So from the 
beginning we have recognized that streams 
msy transcend local areas and become a 
national concern. The problem of pollution 
is so enormous that it is big enough to give 
everyone a share in its solution. 

Water pollution is expensive. It costs the 
individual, the businessman, the commu- 
nity, and the Nation. No one escapes the 
economic loss brought about by the pollu- 
tion of our most valuable resource. 

Some of these losses or damages are evi- 
denced by the additional costs which must 
be met, such as construction, operation, and 
maintenance of water treatment facilities. 

But the bulk of the costs of pollution can- 
not be directly tabulated. 

How is the impairment to health measured 
in dollars? Or the loss of recreational facil- 
ities, depreciated property values, or the 
failure of Industry to expand? f 

While these Indirect consequences of pol 
lution cannot be expressed in precise doliar 
terms, they are nevertheless real and consti- 
tute a critical barrier to the fulfillment of 
local and national economic goals. 

Pollution control measures combat these 
adverse conditions and produce economic 
benefits associated with the improved water 
quality. These benefits are often not ap- 
Parent to the public, however, because they 
constitute Insurance for future use of water 
8s well as for immediate use. 

The taxpayer must realize that while it 
costs money to prevent or combat water pol- 
lution, the return is great in attracting 
thriving and expanding industry and pro- 
ducing healthful community water condi- 
tions, j 

Water pollution is not new and the prob- 
lem has become more serious for three pri- 
mary reasons: (1) rapidly expanding 
industry, (2) growing and shifting popula- 
tion, and (3) use of more water per person. 
The problem of water pollution is more acute 
in some areas than in others, and is 
cially severe in some areas. It is the key 
Part of the whole complex problem of wise 
water use. 

We are not running out of water, but now 
and in the future we will have to use our 
streams more wisely to meet our growing 
needs, 

Although significant progress has been 
made in managing water pollution, we are 
not keeping up with growth and demand 
and we need, therefore, to step up study, 
Tesearch, and all other efforts if we are to 
head off a very real water supply crisis. 

In stepping up these efforts, there are 
Tesponsibilities facing all of us as water 
users. We need to work as effectively as we 
can at the individual and industrial level, 
and through the most effective agencies we 
can use at the local, State, interstate, and 
Federal levels. 

Most important of all, the different classes 
of water users, including industry, must 
Cooperate to guarantee that the needs for 
the differing and sometimes conflicting uses 
of water are met In a safe and equitable 
manner, 


At the beginning of my remarks T stated 
that unless a basis is laid now for dealing 
with the water pollution problems of the 
next 30-odd years, these problems would be 
Absolutely overwhelming by the year 2000. 
A good first step toward meeting the chal- 
lenge of the year 2000, occurred on October 
16, when the Senate passed a bill (S. 649) 
introduced by Senator Musxir to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. The 
bill would accomplish, in brief, the following 
Purposes: 

1. It would express the national policy “to 
enhance the quality and value of our water 
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resources and * * * for the prevention, con- 
trol, and abatement of water pollution.” 

2. It would establish a Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to administer comprehensive programs, 
interstate cooperation, enforcement measures 
to abate pollution, establishment of water 
quality standards, and pollution by Federal 
installations. 

3. It would provide for an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
assist the Secretary of that Department to 
supervise and direct the administration of 
that Department’s functions related to 
water pollution. 

4. It would authorize appropriation of $20 
million annually for 4 years research and de- 
velopment grants, up to 50 percent of the 
estimated reasonable cost of demonstration 
projects for separating combined sewer sys- 
tems; 

5. It would increase the individual dollar 
ceiling limitations of Federal grants for con- 
struction of waste treatment works from 
$600,000 to $1 million for a single project, 
and from $2,400,000 to $4 million for a joint 
project involving two or more communities; 

6. It would authorize an additional 10 
percent in the grant for construction of waste 
treatment works if the project is certified 
as conforming with a comprehensive plan 
for a metropolitan area; 

7. It would authorize enforcement meas- 
ures to abate pollution when any person is 
prevented from marketing shellfish or shell- 
fish products in interstate commerce as a 
result of such pollution and action of Fed- 
eral, State, or local authorities; 

8. It would authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, after public 
hearing and consultation with all interested 
parties, to prepare and to encourage the de- 
yelopment of regulations establishing stand- 
ards of water quality for interstate waters; 

9. It would provide that waste water dis- 
charges by Federal installations shall be 
controlled under permits issued by the Sec- 
retary of HEW. 

10. It would establish a procedure to eval- 
uate progress in the development of decom- 
posable detergents which will not cause or 
contribute to the pollution of surface and 
underground waters, to develop standards of 
decomposability for such detergents, and to 
authorize the promulgation of such stand- 
ards at such time as detergents conforming 
to the proposed standards of decomposability 
are generally ayailable to the manufacturers 
of detergents. 

11. It would establish audit procedures 
concerning expenditure of construction 
grants. 

12. It would state the authority of the 
Secretary of Labor over labor standards gov- 
erning construction of federally aided waste 
treatment facilities. 

The Muskie bill, as well as a companion 
bill which I introduced earlier in the House 
of Representatives (H.R. 9007), are now 
pending before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, and hearings on these bills will be 
held this week, beginning tomorrow, De- 
cember 4. 

I do not take the position that our water 
resources cannot survive without the enact- 
ment of each of the provisions in these bills. 
I have been a legislator far too long to be- 
lieve that the Nation, or its natural resources, 
will stand or fall on the enactment, or fail- 
ure of enactment, of a particular provision, 
But I do believe that taken altogether the 
provisions of these bills represent a most 
important and worthwhile effort to meet our 
water resources problems before it is too 
late. 

Achieving cleanliness in our streams will 
entail the making of judgments and the 
weighing of competing factors of economics 
and the less tangible benefits of recreational, 
esthetic, and wildlife values. The lines 
which must be drawn will vary from area 
to area, from stream to stream, from basin 
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to basin, and will depend on the varying 
judgments of many people. There will un- 
doubtedly be ts between those 
who believe in utilizing the full assimilating 
capacities of the streams, and those who 
believe that streams are more important for 
fishing, boating, and swimming. There will 
be differences between those who believe 
that water pollution control is solely the 
job of the locality, the State, or the region, 
and those who believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must take an increasingly vigorous 
role in the control and reduction of 
poliution 

Our subcommittee recognizes these many 
problems and differing attitudes. We are 
examining all the available facts, opinions 
and recommendations on this subject from 
every part of the country. We are using 
them to stimulate action in many quarters. 
From our findings and recommendations will 
undoubtedly evolve legislation, executive ac- 
tion, research, and new points of view. 

The hearings and investigations by our 
subcommittee are not yet complete. I am 
convinced, however, that the subcommittee 
has already created a heightened awareness 
on the part of Government officials respon- 
sible for the Federal water pollution control 
program. It has sharpened administrative 
practices and stimulated more imaginative 
and creative policies, 

For example, when our hearings disclosed 
how tittle has been done to control water 
pollution caused by drainage of acid waters 
from both existing and abandoned coal mine 
works, the Secretary of the Interior gave per- 
sonal emphasis to create an intensified effort 
within the Interior Department on that sub- 
ject. Similarly, as a result of our subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry, many Federal agencies are 
now scrutinizing their own waste discharge 
practices and much is being made 
to reduce or abate their pollutional effects. 
Various agencies are also examining their 
statutory authority with respect to water 
poliution control, and I anticipate that var- 
ious bills will be introduced to eliminate 
„ in the existing law on this sub- 
ect. 

The subcommittee's hearings have also 
served another significant purpose which, I 
feel, is all too often neglected—that of edu- 
cating the public. The great number of 


The Association of State and Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Administrators has 
secured for itself, by virtue of its constant 
and diligent efforts, a vanguard position in 
the crusade to preserve the Nation's water 
resources. Please accept my congratulations 
for the work you are doing. We Members of 
Congress are happy to be associated with you 
in ace great enterprise. I know we will 
succeed, 


Life in Poland Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include three 
additional articles from the series by 
Robert S. Boyd of the Detroit Free Press, 
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Washington Bureau, on life today behind 
the Iron Curtain. The articles are as 
follows: 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
Nov. 19, 1963] 
Pots CHOICE: MOONLIGHT OR TURN CROOKED 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Warsaw, Potanp,—Stand on a street corner 
in Warsaw, look reasonably American and 
you'll soon get company. 

A man will sidie up to you glance quickly 
around for the police and mutter: 

“Want to change any dollars?” 

He is a blackmarketeer, one of a swarm 
that infects the streets, cafes and hotels of 
this city. 

You don't have to wave the flag or hum 
“The Star Spangled Banner”—he'll sniff you 
out. 

There are two reasons for his breed, and 
for government's strict warning against us- 
ing his services: 

The phony official rate for the Polish zloty. 
The banks give you 24 zlotys toa dollar. The 
blackmarketeer will offer you 40, and the 
word is that he can peddle buck to 
someone who wants it badly for up to 400 
glotys. The regime is thus bleeding Western 
tourists and visitors to meet its need for 
hard currencies, 

The economic crisis that is gripping Po- 
land this winter. Prices are rising, and in- 
comes are low. The squeeze is driving Poles 
to desperate measures to make ends meet. 

Almost everybody moonlights—even high 
officials. Holding down a second job or put- 
ting the wife to work is one way to get by. 

Other ways verge on the illegal—such as 
the chauffeur for a Government agency who 
acts as a taxi driver during the rush hour. 
He pockets the fare, although he is using a 
Government car and Government gasoline. 

There is a tremendous amount of petty 
pilfering. A river of spoons, saucers and 
glassware vanishes from restaurants—simply 
because people cannot afford to buy their 
own. 

The Hotel Bristol, one of Warsaw's best, is 
being repainted inside. A Pole predicts that 
100 private apartments in the city will get a 
new coat of the same paint this winter. 

Hooliganism and vandalism got so bad 
last month that a great number of bars 
were ordered closed. The pleasant little 
sidewalk kiosks that used to sell beer were 
also shut down until the bad boys learn to 
behave. 

Alcholism remains a serious problem, The 
rate has tripled since the war, 

This sort of social demoralization is a 
symptom of the discouragement of the pop- 
ulace. 


They are probably the freest and most 
prosperous of any people in Eastern Europe. 

But they get little joy from it. because 
the movement in Poland is backward—not, 
as in Hungary and Ozechorlovakia, forward 
to greater liberalization. 

Slowly, the trend here is toward tighter 
control by the state—not greater freedom 
for the individual, 3 

It is the direction in which they seem 
to be moving, not the burden of restrictions, 
that makes Poles so unhappy. 

Many of the bright promises of the 1956 
thaw have been abandoned. Proposed wage 
increases have been canceled. The death 
penalty has been extended to economic 
crimes, such as theft of state property. 

Newspapers are being squeezed by an al- 
leged paper shortage. Some less cooperative 
university departments have been abolished. 

And now, the economic reccssion has added 
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unconsciously echoing the lament of many 
an American housewife. 

“And I'm afraid it’s going to keep on get- 
ting worse for years and years,” he said. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Nov. 
20, 1963] 


Powers’ Day or MOURNING Is ANTI-Rep PROTEST 


(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Warsaw, PoLanp.—One day in the year, the 
living outnumber the dead in tragic War- 
saw's many burial grounds. 

On All Saint's Day, from dawn until late 
at night, an endless stream of Poles squeezes 
through the gate of vast Powazkowski Ceme- 
tery, not far from the old ghetto where 400,- 
000 Jews were slain by the Nazis. 

The pale gold November sun lights up the 
shellholes that scar the cemetery wall. After 
dark, thousands of flickering candles turn 
the long rows of tombstones into a ghostly 
cathedral. 

Eighteen years of Communist rule have 
not destroyed the old Polish tradition of dec- 
orating the graves on “the Friday of the 
Holy Dead.” 

The crowd jamming trolleys and swarming 
the streets outside the cemetery creates an 
atmosphere like homecoming day at an 
American football stadium, 

This is no sullen throng prodded to at- 
tend a Government-sponsored political rally. 
These people come voluntarily, eagerly, even 
cheerfully to the graveyard, 

For many, it is a quiet form of political 
demonstration against the Government, as 
well as a remembrance of the dead. 

The military cemetery, where soldiers of 
the Polish Home Army are buried, is a sym- 
bol of this. 

During the Stalinist period in Poland, 
Home Army veterans were suspect and in 
disgrace. Memories of independent Polish 
action were forbidden. 

But now, on All Saints Day, the soldiers’ 
graves are a blaze of candles, 

One Home Army veteran makes it a point 
to go out each year and put a candle at one 
of the many unmarked graves, where an 
unknown soldier lies. 

He is not grieving for a lost father or 
brother. He is paying tribute to a man who 
fought for Poland. 

Polish patriotism and nationalism are felt 
intensely. 

The old monuments of Polish civilization— 
churches and palaces—are being painstak- 
ingly restored and preserved. The Commu- 
nist government spends huge sums on these 
projects and the ordinary people flock to 
them, 

Official guides point out the memorials to 
Polish patriots, like Kosciusko and Paonia- 
towski, ‘who led rebellion against the Rus- 
silans. 


A powerful strain of patriotism enters, too, 
into Poland's religious life. 

Warsaw's many churches are jammed— 
and not only on Sunday. There is standing 
room only at daily mass. 

One Thursday evening, shortly after dusk, 
a November chill crept into the dimly lit 
Church of the Holy Cross, near Warsaw Uni- 
versity. 

The breath of the worshippers, many of 
them students, filled the air with little clouds 
of steam. Every pew was filled and other 
faithful knelt on the icy pavement while the 
priest led them in prayer. 

The Roman Catholic Church, with 60,000 


gradually. 
This fall, the Government started to shut 
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press in a police state like Poland shows the 
fierce loyalties of the people—including many 
of the militia—to their faith. 

A joke going the rounds in Warsaw points 
up the political as well as the religious na- 
ture of church-going in Poland. 

There was a big crowd in church. Every- 
body knelt to pray except one man. He re- 
mained standing despite nudges and whis- 
pers to kneel. 

Later, leaving the church; he was asked: 
“Why didn't you kneel?” 

“I'm an atheist,” the man replied, but I’m 
against the regime.” 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Nov. 
21, 1963] 
“ZORRO” SYMBOL oF DEFIANCE IN POLAND 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Warsaw, Potrann—"Help us Zorro,” the 
banner read. The Polish plant manager was 
horrified. 

During the night, someone had hung the 
offending slogan on the factory wall. Such 
things are not allowed m Communist Poland. 

To the factory workers, angry over recent 
price increases without a corresponding pay 
hike, the message was clear: 

Zorro, the star of the Walt Disney TV 
series, is a folk hero here. The series was re- 
broadcast óver Polish TV last year and Zorro 
promptly became a symbol of the West, free- 
dom and deflance of authority. 

You find Z's scratched on the walls of 
buildings or marked in the dust on the back 
of a car. “Zorro was here” has 
Kilroy as the mysterious yisitor in public 
lavatories. 

This is about as far as a Pole can go in 
acting out his dissatisfaction with his gov- 
ernment, 

Talk here is free. Since 1956, you can 
speak as critically as you please. But don't 
try to do anything about it. 

There are no pickets, no political posters, 
no sitdowns or sit-ins or rallies here. 

Strikes are strictly forbidden. The nurses 
of Warsaw struck for 3 days last spring for 
higher wages. 

They got nowhere and their leaders were 
jailed briefly and then packed off to less de- 
sirable Jobs in the provinces. 

Many Poles take out their frustrations in 
Indirect fashions, 

Some resort to lethargy. They slow down 
on the job. Productivity has declined the 
past year, despite frantic government efforts 
to boost output. Even plant managers are 
starting to ignore orders from headquarters 
to speed up. 

A government official, asked about the low 
wage scales here, commented: Well, for the 
work they do, I think they're overpaid.” 

There are other ways to express resent- 
ment, Being anti-Russian is one. 

A well-dressed symphony audience at the 
Warsaw Philharmonic booed a Soviet plan- 
ist who recently gave a sloppy performance. 

Polish sports fans split the air with shrieks 
of enthusiasm when their athletes are 
matched against Russians. The crowds are 
intensely partisan. 

At a basketball championship last month, 
there was a crescendo of shouts every time a 
Russian player tried to concentrate on a free 
throw. 

A bike race in Poznan nearly created a riot 
when the Polish and Russian racers, neck 
and neck at the finish, started flailing each 
other with their tire pumps. 

The telecast of the race was blacked out 
“because of technical difficulties,” and the 
victory was awarded to the Russian team. 

It was rigged,” groused one who saw the 
race, 

Poles consider themselves Europeans and 
® part of the west. But their fascination 
for things Western also takes on political, 
anti-Communist overtones. 
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From Zorro to the latest Parisian fashions, 
jazz, the twist, bouffant hairdos, modern 
painting and sculpture, American movies. 
magazines, and books—all cast a spell over 
Poles who find them a way to express their 
inner feelings. 

The Western craze had gone so far that 
the government felt It had to crack down 
somewhat this year, Fewer American movies 
are vigorously promoted. The government 
says it won't buy any more pieces of ab- 
stract art or display them in state galleries. 

So about all the Poles can do is fill. the 
alr with bitter talk. The government toler- 
ates this as a way to let of steam without 
building up a dangerous pressure, 

Go too far, however, and the political 
police strike fast, 

The Polish press carries occasional neryous 
little sketches satirizing the timid soul who 
is summoned to the investigations bureau 
for questioning—by mistake, of course, 

Americans who live in Warsaw are fairly 
sure their homes are bugged. 

One pointed at a radiator grill near the 
ceiling of his room the other evening and 
said: $ 
“We sing “The Star-Spangled Banner’ and 
sign off for ‘them’ every night.” 


Public Favors Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
currently a great deal of discussion about 
the tax reduction bill, H.R. 8363, which 
has been approved in the House and is 
now the subject of hearings in the Sen- 
ate. 

A public opinion poll published earlier 
this week indicates the public favors the 
tax cut bill and would like to see it ap- 
proved at the earliest possible date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the full text of this 
Significant poll, as printed in the Wash- 
ington Post on December 2: 

Tire Hamers BSURVEY—ÂDMINISTRATION Tax 

Cur MEASURE CONTINUES To Hop Pustic's 


Favor 
(By Louls Harris) 

If Congress is to follow majority opinion 
in this country, then it will pass the tax cut 
bill now advocated by President Johnson and 
initiated by his predecessor, the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

By well over 2 to 1, the public is in favor 
cf the administration's proposal to cut taxes 
as soon as possible. By a 3-to-2 margin, 
People fee] such a reduction will contribute 
to the prosperity of the Nation. And a 
Plurality of the Nation feels that the tax cut 
should not be delayed until the budget is 
balanced. > 

All in all, these results show a marked 
hift in favor of tax legislation in the past 
8 months. 

In September and again just before Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination, a crosg section 
of the American people was asked about the 
tax cut issue directly: 

TAX CUT Now 


[in percent] 

November Decembcr 
c 60 62 
Oppose co 26 22 
NOL etre. oe 16 


As the number with no opinions has di- 
™minished, the rather substantial margin in 
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favor of the tax cut (20 percentage points) 
remains as decisive as in September. 

The main argument put forth by President 
Kennedy and again now by President John- 
son in favor of cutting Federal taxes is that 
such legislation will materially enhance the 
prosperity of the country. In fact, both 
strongly have Implied that fallure to pass a 
tax cut might increase the chances of a 
recession. 

This appeal was positively received a few 
months ago and has maintained its position 
with the public. 


TAX CUT AS PROSPERITY AID 
Tax cut will: 
[In percent] 
Novem- Septem- 
ber ber 
Help prosperity— 46 40 
Burt PLORPETI Yeo <<< .asn ene 29. 23 
TTT 2⁵ 37 


The main opposition to the tax cut, of 
course, is not that relief of the taxpayer is 
undesirable, but rather that there should be 
no reduction until the Federal budget is 
balanced. 

Back in the late summer and early fall, 
a plurality went along with this view. Now 
there has been a reversal that puts public 
opinion squarely behind a tax cut now— 
without any further delay: 

TAX CUT TIMETABLE 
[In percent] 
Novem- 
ber 


Delay until budget balanced... 39 
46 


Sertem- 
ver 

41 

36 

23 


Public opinion on the tax cut, then, has 
edged toward greater majorities favoring it. 
The conviction that a tax cut will enhance 
the prosperity of the Nation has become 
more widespread. 

More important, however, is the decline to 
minority status of the bellef that any cut in 
Federal taxes should await a balancing cf the 
budget. 

Along with the national mood of rallying 
behind the new President, these results con- 
cerning a tax cut now indicate that Mr. 
Johnson is in a strong position to push the 
objective he demanded in his first address to 
Congress: Passage of the legislation. 

However, whether dominant public opin- 
fon will be followed or whether this legis- 
lation will bog down in congressional delay 
(as was the case under the Kennedy admin- 
istration) remains a major riddle that only 
Congrees itself can answer. 

Apart from the arguments on the tax 
measure pro or con, President Johnson has 
invoked another undoubtedly powerful rea- 
son for asking Congress to act now: The fact 
that the tax mensure was given with civil 
rights legislation, top priority by the tate 
Mr. Kennedy. 

Following his assassination, a wave of deep 
shock and sympathy for the Inte President 
spread over America. The tax bill was well 
on its way toward gaining majority support 
in its own right before Mr. Kennedy's death, 
It can be argued that public support for a 
tax cut has probably grown rather than di- 
minished as a result of that tragic event, 


Teaching Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said in the past few years about the 
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need for improved techniques of science 

instruction at the high school level. 

Here, after all, many of our future lead- 

ers in the field make their first real ac- 

quaintance with the world of science and 
technology. 

I was delighted to read in the Wall 
Street Journal for December 3 that new 
teaching methods are being employed at 
Lexington High School, in Lexington, 
Mass. Under the leadership of a group 
of scientists from MIT and Harvard, and 
with the assistance of a National Science 
Foundation grant, new textbooks and 
teaching aids have been prepared to as- 
sist students in developing the thought 
processes and skills that will enable them 
to respond to rapidly moving develop- 
ments in science. 

I congratulate the students and teach- 
ers at Lexington High for having the 
foresight to adapt to these new techni- 
ques and under unanimous consent in- 
sert the fine article by Cal Brumley in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

TEACHING Scrence—HicH SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION Moprrnizep To Reriecr SCIENTIFIC 
ADVANCES—MIT, HARVARD SCHOLARS WRITE 
A Puysics Text; CHEMISTRY STRESSES REA- 
son, Nor Rore—Nrw Covreses WmrLY 
ADOPTED 

{By Cal Brumley) 

Boston.—The vast scientific and techno- 
logical advances of the past quarter century 
are at last beginning to spill over into courses 
in American high schools, where most of 
the Nation’s prospective scientists receive 
initial training in their folds. 

Already hundreds of thousands of students 
are taking high school physics, chemistry, 
biology and mathematics courses whose con- 
tent and instructional methods depart radi- 
cally from past teaching. The new courses 
play down rote learning, such as the memo- 
rization of the periodic table of properties 
of the elements in chemistry, and stress the 
drawing of conclusions from the students’ 
own. observations—the formulation of light 
wave theories, for example, by gathering data 
on the reflection of candlelight from curved 
mirror surfaces. 

Says John S. Choate, head of the sclence 
department in the high school in Lexington, 
Mass. a Boston suburb: “Instead of jurt 
learning how to use the old mental tools of 
technology, bullt by someone else, students 
in the new courses are taught to build the 
tools they will need to deal with circum- 
stances which may arise. That's the only 
way they'll be able to cope with the new 
knowledge that is coming along so rapidly.” 

NEW SCIENTIFIC FIELDS 

Some scientists suggest that knowledge 
about the physical world is doubling every 19 
years. It's frequently pointed out that more 
scientists are alive and adding to the store of 
knowledge today than have lived in all pre- 
vious time. Some of today’s major fields cf 
scientific endeavor had barely begun to tate 
shape a generation ago. Nuclear physics and 
solid state physics, which has led to the trin- 
sistor and other electronics advances, are 11 
this category. So are the chemistry of syr- 
thetics and the branches of biochemistry and 
biophysics that are now beginning to sacd 
light on some of the basic processes of "fs, 
including heredity. 

The impetus for updating high school 
science instruction has come mainly from 
university scientists. Many have become 
aware that students starting college are often 
totally out of touch with modern acientific 
developments. Although the university 
men’s concern about the situation grew acute 
during the general reexamination of the 
quality of U.S. education after the Russians 
launched the first sputnik in 1957, the move- 
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ment to revise high schòol courses began to 
gather momentum in 1956. 

In that year a group of physicists from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard took it upon themselves to evaluate 
high school physics courses. The conclusion 
of the group, led by Prof. Jerrold R. Zacharias 
of MIT, was that the courses were 50 years 
behind the times. 

The professors then proceeded to write a 
new physics textbook. Following the pro- 
cedure since used in other fields, they ob- 
tained a grant from the Government's Na- 
tional Science Foundation and worked in 
cooperation with experts on high school 
teaching. The new text was used experimen- 
tally in a number of schools beginning in 
1957, and revisions based on classroom ex- 
perience were made until the text was finally 
published as a hard-cover book in 1961. 


LEAVING THE IVORY TOWERS 


The physics project was an educational 
landmark, in the opinion of Gilbert Oakley, 
managing director of Educational Services, 
Inc. a nonprofit organization formed to ad- 
minister the affairs of the physics group. 
“For the first time university scholars came 
down out of their ivory towers, from which 
they had criticized the poor job done in high 
schools, and helped improve courses in an 
effective way,” says Mr. Oakley. 

The new course abandons such time-hon- 
ored physics course tasks as memorizing the 
mechanics of a steam engine. The time 
saved is devoted to experiments designed to 
teach students how to go about discovering 
scientific truths on their own. 

At Lexington High, for example, physics 
students make careful measurements of the 
movements of tiny wooden carts as they are 
propelled forward by rubber bands. 

“A compilation of their observations en- 
ables the students to develop a formula for 
movement of various weights at differing 
speeds,” explains Mr. Choate of the science 
department. “What they work out—actually 
discover for themsel ves—is what is commonly 
known as Newton's second law of motion. 


students may 
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a professional chemist's 2 
jolt the students into an ap- 
the amount of information 
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tion. 
In traditional chemistry courses students 


chemistry teacher at Lexington High. 
they perform experiments that give them a 
chance to learn how the atoms of hydrogen, 
oxygen and sulfur exchange electrons to 
form sulfuric acid, and this leads them to 
theories of how elements will eombine under 
various circumstances. They develop habits 


course, is the way chemists come up with 
new synthetic fibers and plastics. 

Mr. Soule's students may refer to their 
books during tests. “A chemist in the real 
world can refer to manuals or other books to 
look up all the known facts about chemistry,” 
he explains. The students are allowed the 
same privilege, They can look up any ma- 
terial we have covered to apply Pichon Tois 
soning type answers required on the = 

In updated biology courses students “start 
right out with experiments to observe life 
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of the species and subspecies of animals.” 

Sample t: Yeast cells are sur- 
rounded with a series of solutions—some 
harmful to the cells and some beneficial— 
that have been colored with dyes. The stu- 
dents observe how the walls of the cells keep 
out harmful materials while admitting bene- 
ficial ones. “This is a relatively simple ex- 
periment to show that celis adapt to their 
environment by controlling materials which 
they let in,” explains Mr. Rennie. Much of 
the process of evolution involves the adapta- 
tion of cells and organisms to their environ- 
ment. 

The new mathematics courses “emphasize 
an understanding of the structure of mathe- 
matics rather than manipulative procedures,” 
says G. Baley Price, chairman of the math 
department at the University of Kansas and 
a leader in the revision of high school math 
instruction, 

In practical classroom terms, according to 
Jack Shapiro, head of the math department 
at a high school in the Boston suburb of 
Newton, this means, among other things, 
that “instead of being given a geometric 
theorem to memorize the students experi- 
ment and discover the theorem for them- 
selves and learn how to apply it in useful 
situations.” 

The new courses are not without their 
critics. The revised math courses have 
failed to satisfy all mathematicians, and the 
new physics course is faulted for leaving out 
some traditional material a number of physi- 
cists consider essential. 

Many educators and scientists are con- 
vinced, however, that the new approaches to 
science courses are sound. It will be years 
before a complete evaluation can be made, 
but already there are indications that high 
school graduates who have taken the new 
courses are better prepared than other stud- 
dents for college level sclence and math. The 
products of the new courses are scoring well 
on college entrance examinations, 
to educators. Several colleges, including 
Duke University and the University of Min- 
nesota, are finding it necessary to revise 
freshman science and math courses to in- 
clude more advanced material. 

Although it will be a long time before the 
new science courses reach all the Nation’s 13 
million high school students in nearly 30,000 
public and private schools, the modernized 
instruction is winning acceptance with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

An estimated 40 percent of the 500,000 high 
school physics students in the United States 
are using the new physics text written by the 
MIT-Harvard group. One authority guesses 
that 5 to 10 percent of all high school stu- 
dents are now studying the new mathematics 
courses. 

The new chemistry and biology books be- 
came available commercially only this year. 
But about 110,000 high school students are 
already using the new chemistry text, and 
Houghton Mifflin Co. says its first printing 
of a new biology book has sold 70,000 copies 
since coming off the press in August. 


Why Businessmen Make Good 
Politi - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
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clude the following from Nation’s Busi- 
ness, issue of November 1963: 

The business community has a vital stake 
in improving government at all levels, and 
there is much that businessmen can con- 
tribute. 

This is the opinion of Representative HER- 
MAN T, SCHNEEBELI, a Williamsport, Pa.. 
businessman who has been in Congress since 
1960. Mr. SCHNEEBELI, a Republican, was 
first elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Representative Aivin R. Bush. 
He was reelected in the general election of 
1960 and again in 1962. He is a member of 
the influential Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI is a businessman of 30 
years’ experience. He is a commission dis- 
tributor for the Gulf Oil Corp., owner of an 
automobile dealership and part owner of 
another Gulf distributorship in a nearby 
community and two wholesale-retail tire 
outiets. An Army captain during World War 
I, he served as commanding officer of a 
high-explosives plant at „Tenn. 

An active interest in civic affairs led Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI into politics. He served as presi- 
dent and campaign chairman for the Com- 
munity Chest and was campaign committee 
chairman for YWCA and Williamsport Hos- 
pital fund drives, He also was appointed to 
the school board. 

Then he was persuaded by the directors 
of the Williamsport Chamber of Commerce 
to act as coordinator of its first political 
action course. The course was in progress 
when Representative Bush died, and a num- 
ber of the city’s leading citizens prevailed 
upon Mr. SCHNEEBELI to run for the vacant 
seat. He won the special election in April 
1960, and in the two general elections since, 
anorraga his winning margin from 4,200 to 

000. 

In this interview with Nation's Business, 
Representative SCHNEEBELI tells why he be- 
lieves more businessmen should run for pub- 
lic office, what qualities they have that are 
useful in solving Government problems, and 
explains how he has put his own business 
experience to use in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

“Question. Mr. ScHNEEBELT, have you found 
5 background helpful in Con- 


gress 

“Answer. It is a terrific asset, particularly 
in the committee on which I serve, the taxa- 
tion committee. I feel that I can do a 
pretty good job because, being a taxpayer 
of some consequence, I am allergic to high 
taxes. On the other hand, having to meet 
& payroll, I recognize the fact that we should 
raise the money to pay our expenses. So I 
have an interest in both ends of the prob- 
lem, and I think my business background, 
together with my education in business 
administration at Dartmouth, helps me 
grasp a lot of the intricate problems of the 
Ways ang Means Committee. 

“There is much to learn, and I am still 
very much in the } process. There 
is much that I don't know, but Iam an eager 
student and try to keep an inquiring mind. 

“Question. What qualities and abilities 
does the average businessman have that are 
useful when brought to bear on problems of 
government? 

“Answer, First of all, government should 
be operated as close to a profit and loss basis 
as business. The experience of a business- 
man in trying to balance a budget and show 
a profit is an important counterbalance to 
those people in Congress who don’t seem to 
haye much concern in this area, who feel 
that all social programs are justified regard- 
less of cost. We have a little more realistic 
&pproach—a business cannot succeed unless 
it shows some sort of profit or surplus. 

“Secondly, I think businessmen tend to 
deliberate a little more on the broad reac- 
tions to and results of a decision, Where 
we have used our own money in business we 
have been as to what the final 
answer is going to be. We are a little broader 
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in our outlook, I think, in determining all 
angles to a problem. 

“A businessman also brings into politics 
certain characteristics of ethics and morality, 
Certainly in local business you must have 
these qualities or you are not likely to be 
successful. 

“I think that experience in handling labor, 
finance, management, sales promotion, and 
all the various aspects of business gives us a 
little deeper appreciation of the many prob- 
lems that go into a decision here in Wash- 
ington, 

“Question. Do you feel it is important that 
more businessmen run for public office? 

“Answer. We are witnessing a gradual de- 
crease in the number of people in politics 
who are simply political professionals. In 
their place, more and more, I believe we will 
find business and professional people and 
others with experience outside the field of 
Politics alone, This is a healthy trend and 
One which is essential if we are to have 
sound government in the years ahead. 

“Since government is getting into the af- 
fairs of business so deeply in so many areas, 
it certainly should be a matter of concern 
that government would be sympathetic to 
and appreciate business problems. And who 
knows better what the business problems are 
than a businessman? 

“I think the professional politician gradu- 
ally is going out, and I think that people in 
the professional and business world are 
gradually recognizing their responsibilities 
in this area. The trend is from restricted 
activity—accepting civic responsibility in 
local affairs and philanthropic drives—to a 
more active participation in politics on all 
levels. 

“They recognize the problem and they 
are doing something about it. 

“Question. Businessmen feel they have a 
vital stake in taking part? 

“Answer, Very much. All we have to do 
is think about the tax bill, for example. If 
We can reduce the taxes of business by 10 
percent, we will Mave accomplished some- 
thing very beneficial to the whole Nation. 

“Question. What active roles other than 
elective office can businessmen take in poli- 
tics? 

“Answer. Well, they can serve in several 
capacities. They can serve on a finance 
committee of a political party, which is very 
important. They can serve on the executive 
committees of district and county organiza- 
tions. They can serve as committee people 
and ward workers. They can lend their 
interest and presence and active participa- 
tion in politics in many areas—as a candi- 
date, in financing the party, and as an active 
worker. 

“Question. Has holding public office been 
& rewarding experience? 

“Answer. It has been very enriching in 
broadening my appreciation and concept 
of our many national problems and it has 
been very challenging. I often meet with 
the heads of large corporations. As Con- 
gressmen, we meet with people of this type 
continually. We get to know their think- 
ing. We probably are in an area of higher 
executive influence and contact than were 
we to stay homie in business. 

“The problems we have to cope with here 
in Washington prepare us for handling big 
business problems. If we have any basis 
for advancement, it would be furthered by 
the contacts we make in this type of work. 

“Question. So the experience is valuable 
for the businezsman who enters politics? 

“Answer. There is greater personal de- 
velopment than if you were to stay with a 
single corporation, because you have access 
to many more people with divergent ideas. 
This is much better preparation for handling 
a big corporate job. 

“It gives you a concept of problems on 

a national scale and you are thinking of 
things in a broader sense, which is also be- 
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coming more and more a top corporate 
problem. 

“Question. How does being a political 
decisionmaker in Congress differ from being 
a business decisionmaker? 

“Answer. First of all, the business de- 
cision in my case is local, limited or per- 
sonal, while in Congress it is more imper- 
sonal, of national consequence generally, 
probably more philosophical, and on a much 
broader scale, with much deeper implica- 
tions all around. The problems here are 
deeper and more disturbing. 

“I usually sleep much better with my 
business problems than I do with my con- 
gressional problems. 

“Question. Does it require a different ap- 
proach to get things done in Congress than 
in running your own business? 

“Answer. Yes. In Congress you tend to 
take an academic approach to problems in 
trying to grasp their broad significance. 
Secondly, in trying to decide your stand on 
an issue it is almost like being judge or jury. 
Thirdly, there are political aspects of party 
policy and loyalties which have some im- 
portance. Your business problems are a lot 
more immediate, limited, and specific. 

“In Government you are dealing with the 
public bank account. You are very con- 
cerned with doing the right thing. The 
problems are always new and usually more 
difficult to delineate specifically and solve. 

“Question. Have you found that com- 
promise is a more important part of accom- 
pushing something in Congress than in 
business? 

“Answer, Yes. In business it is usually 
yes or no. But in Congress there are so many 
aspects. Take this tax am, There were 
35 or 40 different areas in which changes 
were recommended or made. Well, you 
might be able to subscribe to 80 percent of 
them, but the only way you get 80 percent 
of them is to accept 20 percent you don’t 
like. In business you would be more apt to 
take the 80 percent and discard the 20 per- 
cent. We don't have that choice here. 

“Question. Do you think that most com- 
panies are doing enough to encourage their 
executives to take part in politics? 

“Answer. I don’t know that most com- 
panies are. Many companies do a very effec- 
tive job. Some of the larger companies I 
know should do more. 

“One of the largest companies, A.T. & T., 
is doing a marvelous job. Another large 
national corporation is doing virtually noth- 
ing, and I have told the chairman of its 
board that I think it is unfortunate his com- 
pany doesn't get into this area more. 80 
much of their future is tied up in what 
happens in Washington that it behooves 
them to see that the representatives who 
are down here are not unsympathetic to 
the fact that business helped to create a lot 
of what is good in America. 

“I believe there is a strong trend toward 
big business encouraging political partici- 
pation at all levels, and this is good for the 
country. 

“Question. Do most corporations support 
their executives once they get into politics? 

“Answer. Corporations which encourage 
their employees to get into politics certainly 
should and do support them because they 
recognize their responsibility in creating this 
interest, 


“Gulf Oil, for example, with which I am 
a mllated. has a salaried employee from Scran- 
ton, Pa., who happens to be Democrat and 
who recently was elected to the State assem- 
bly. So Gulf does not necessarily just reflect 
the Republican viewpoint, because their 
other man in politics from Pennsylvania is a 
Democrat. 

“Gulf Oil was one of the original leaders 
in urging businessmen to get into politics, 
Much of this spadework was done by Archie 
Gray, former executive vice president. 
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“Since my election, there haye been no 
pressures or political overtures from Gulf 
or any of my other business connections. As 
a matter of fact, in committee I voted in 
favor of the two tax provisions regarding 
additional taxation of oil companies, which 
were contrary to the interest of the major oil 
companies. 

“Question. What is the best way for a 
businessman to get started in politics? 

“Answer. He should create in the public 
mind the knowledge that he is interested in 
public service. He can do this by working 
with community projects and by not limit- 
ing himself to his business alone. Being a 
good community worker is probably the best 
background. 

“Question. How did you set up your po- 
litical organization? 

“Answer. At the outset, I capitalized on 
my knowledge of organizing people with a 
common objective. I had a meeting each 
Monday of the first 2 months with people 
whose opinion I valued and people who had 
some practical experience in politics. 

“In the first 2 months I went around to 
the other seven counties, visiting newspaper 
editors, county chairmen, people interested 
in politics, radio stations, and so forth. I 
wanted to let people see and know who 
HERM SCHNEEBELI was. They had no idea, 
since I was new at this work. 

“Then I got to the practical matter of go- 
ing around to Republican political 
being organized for our special election. 

“Suddenly the special election became a 


ing they had a pretty good proposition, be- 
gan pouring in an awful lot of money. It 
was pretty rough going for an amateur. 

“Question. How big was your winning 
margin? 

“Answer. In the special election I won by 
4,200 votes, The following November I ran 
against the same person and won by 20,000. 
In 1962, I won by 40,000. 

“I attribute this increase to, first of all, 


to help them, and asked what their problems 
were and what their views were. They liked 
this approach, which was learned through 
business experience. 

“Question. Since your election ‘have you 
retained your business interests? 

“Answer, Yes. I go home about every 
other weekend and I spend about 5 or 6 hours 
a month on my personal business. I think 
that it is just as well that quite a few Con- 
gressmen have an independent income so 
they aren't beholden to the office and can 
express an independent view at times. 

“I am not a professional politician in that 
respect, and I think this independent income 
is an asset to me in making an independent, 
impersonal decision. 

“Question. Do you hope to stay in Con- 
gress or do you eventually plan to go back to 
full-time business? 

“Answer. From what I have seen down 
here I think one of the most difficult prob- 
lems is for some people to realize when their 
term of contribution and worthwhile service 
is ended. 


“Although there aren't too many instances 
of this type, there are a few people who tend 
to stay too long, and I hope I don't get in 
the same sort of situation. But it is difi- 
cult to be too self-critical in trying to arrive 
at a proper appraisal of when our service is 
declining.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

When President Johnson addressed 
the joint session of the Congres on No- 
vember 27, 1963, all of us here as well as 
the citizens across the Nation and around 
the world were impressed with his deep 
sincerity of purpose and reassured that 
the reins of Government have fallen 
into firm and unfaltering hands follow- 
ing the monstrous assassination of our 
late beloved President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. An article by David Lawrence 
in the New York Herald Tribune of No- 
vember 28, 1963, admirably sums up the 
deep impressions President Johnson 
made in his address to the Congress. 
The article follows: 

JOHNSON'S SPEECH: HE ‘MET THE TEST' 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—It was not just the eloquent 
words, but the firm resolve and spirit of 
dedication manifested by President Johnson 
which enabled the American people and the 
peoples of the world to derive from his first 
address to Congress a feeling of continuity 
in the high purposes of our national and in- 
ternational policies. 

The frequent applause that came spon- 
taneously from all sides was an answer to 
those persons who had worried about the 
impact of change itself. Confidence comes 
now because the new President interprets so 
accurately the basic desires of the Americon 
people, 

Mr.. Johnson reflected a universal view 
when he said that “we must be ready to 
defend the national interest and to nego- 
tiate the common interest.” Reiteration of 
America’s objectives in supporting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Alli- 
ance for Progress was not unexpected. Nor 
was it surprising that the new President 
said: “This Nation will keep its commit- 
ments, from South Vietnam to West Berlin.” 

There had arisen abroad in the last few 
days a fear that a change of policy might be 
in the offing. This can only be attributed to 
a lack of knowledge of how deeply Americans, 
irrespective of party, feel about the need 
for resolution and firmness, yet open-mind- 
ness toward those who differ with us in in- 
ternational policy. 

With respect to the highly controversial 
domestic issues, Mr. Johnson said “the ideas 
and the ideals which he [President Kennedy] 
so nobly represented must and will be trans- 
lated into effective action.” These, of course, 
are broad principles and necessarily will have 
to be defined by Congress in the coming 
weeks and months. While urging the pas- 
sage of the tax bill and the civil rights bill, 
the President realizes that Congress must 
find ways to secure agreement on many 
points of dispute in trying to achieve the 
basic goals of these measures. 

This means that a spirit of compromise 
will doubtless develop. Mr. Johnson pointed 
the way to it as he said: 

“As one who has long served in both Houses 
of the Congress, I firmly believe in the in- 
dependence and the integrity of the legis- 
lative branch. And I promise you that I 
shall always respect this. It is deep in the 
marrow of my bones. With equal firmness, 
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I believe in the capacity and I believe in the 
ability of the Congress, despite the divisions 
of opinions which characterize our Nation, 
to act—to act wisely, to act vigorously, to 
act speedily when the need arises." 

There will be much discussion about the 
implicit phrases of Mr. Johnson's address, 
for they were indeed significant. He spoke 
of the need for “tolerance and mutual under- 
standing.” The following paragraph espe- 
cially will long be quoted: 

“The time has come for Americans of all 
races and creeds and political beliefs to un- 
derstand and to respect one another. So let 
us put an end to the teaching and the preach- 
ing of hate and eyil and violence. Let us 
turn away from the fanatics of the far left 
and the far right, from the aposties of bit- 
terness and bigotry, from those defiant of 
law and those who pour venom into our 
Nation's bloodstream.” 

This is but another way of saying that in 
America the voice of reason can be trium- 
phant over violence and that debate and 
discussion—and even vehement expressions 
of opinion—can be phrased to refiect the 
sincere beliefs of conscientious citizens. But, 
even in saying this, there is need for self- 
restraint among those who have become im- 
patient with the slow-moving processes of 
the law and threaten arbitrary steps to force 
action. 

As Mr. Johnson counseled the people to 
deal with public affairs In a dispassionate 
mood, he made no referente to the motives 
of the assassin who took Mr. Kennedy's life. 
But nobody can logically infer that the men- 
tally unbalanced or deranged individuals 
who were inflamed by some personal griev- 
ance to seek vengeance and assassinate four 
of our Presidents could be in any way con- 
sidered typical of the manhood of this or 
of any other country. 

Our Nation was waiting for words from 
the new President which would bring con- 
fidence and quiet the emotions arising out 
of our controversies in domestic and foreign 
issues. Mr. Johnson met the test. He gave 
the country and the world assurance that 
the Government of the United States con- 
tinues to reflect the ideals and high purposes 
of the American people unmarred by the 
tragedies of the past few days. 


Requiem for the President: Delivered 
by Rev. Donald L. Garfield, Rector of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., During Requiem Mass on 
Sunday, November 24 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our late 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, has been eulogized throughout the 
country in newspaper editorials and in 
church requiem services. One of the 
most thoughtful sermons, which aptly 
pays tribute to President Kennedy’s work 
of upholding man’s personal dignity 
through civil rights legislation, was 
delievered by Rev. Donald L. Garfield, 
rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Mass., while conducting a 
requiem mass for the late President on 
Sunday, November 24. I include this 
sermon with my remarks in the 
Appendix: 


December 4 


REQUIEM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

“The righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance: they will not be afraid of any 
evil tidings.” 

Across this land today, indeed throughout 
the civilized world, men of good will are 
commending John Fitzgerald Kennedy, his 
wife and family, his successor in office, and 
our country, to a care beyond human reach. 
However we worship God, however we voted 
for President in 1960 or will vote in 1964, we 
stand united in giving thanks for the in- 
tegrity and courage of the man who in 3 
years made so telling an impact on all who 
love freedom and uphold man's personal 
dignity. As you and I offer Christ's sacri- 
fice—full, perfect, and sufficient for the sins 
of the whole world—we offer it for the re- 
pose of a great soul, a sheep of Christ's own 
fold, a lamb of his own flock, a sinner of his 
own redeeming. “Receive him,” we pray. 
“into the arms of Thy mercy, into the blessed 
rest of everlasting peace, and into the glori- 
ous company of the saints in light.“ There, 
he will not be afraid of any evil tidings— 
nor need we fear. For the righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance, and the 
good work begun in him and in all who have 
laid down their lives in the service of our 
country, will be made perfect through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

The work which was John Kennedy's 
greatest—the work which no Christian can 
quarrel with—was the work of upholding 
man's personal dignity. Call it what you 
will: civil rights, racial equality; but put it 
in practice as God gives you to see the right. 
The principle of equal opportunity to serve 
and bè served comes from the Saviour who 
shed his blood and thereby made all men to 
be of one blood—to be brothers and sisters 
because we are sons and daughters of one 
Father—our Father and his. If John Ken- 
nedy's life work, and his death, will call us 
to seek out one another, to know one another 
and therefore serve and live in peace with 
one another, then he will not have died in 
vain. 

One hundred years ago, dedicating a 
cemetery for the men who died at Gettys- 
burg, President Lincoln said: “The world 
will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have, thus far, so nobly ad- 
vanced, It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of de- 
votlon—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in yain; that 
this Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

These are familiar words—familiar ideals. 
Fellow citizens, fellow Christlans, what have 
you and I done to translate deals into every- 
day acceptance? Can we point accusing 
fingers at others who obviously, shockingly, 
betray the ideals of our country without 
looking at ourselves, our own hidden mo- 
tives, our acceptance of things as they are, 
our reluctance to stand solidly and openly 
for human dignity, and to see Justice done 
to all men? Great empires haye crumbled 
because little men betrayed them with little 
sins—a letting go of truth so gradual as to 
go unnoticed. Great ideals can become 
empty flag waving unless you and I apply 
them where it is not easy, where it may 
make us lose face and favor with those we 
thought were friends. 

Your children, our country, face a future 
which is in your hands and mine, and what 
we do day by day will shape it. What we do 
this afternoon when representatives of re- 
ligious groups of Springfield look at their role 
in inter-racial understanding will help to 
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shape our future, and I ask your prayers for 
that conference. What you do when you go 
back to your neighborhoods, to your school or 
shop or office, and what you and I do when 
we come together in St. Peter's Church to 
worship our one God and Father, will have 
still more to do with the future—good or 
evil—of this city, our country, God's world. 
“No man is an island,” we go forward to- 
gether, or we fall back into the anarchy 
which martyred our President. 

To God's mercy we commend him in this 
mass and in the prayers we shall offer after 
mass at the catafalque that symbolizes the 
presence of his body and joins us with those 
who can be physically present with it to- 
morrow. Incense burning itself out before 
God rises as a symbol of sacrifice. Water 
sprinkled on the bier is a sign of spiritual 
Cleansing. We offer incense and holy water, 
Praying that Christ's sacrifice may purge his 
Soul, so that it may be presented pure and 
without spot before God. 


To God's mercy, also, we commend. his 
family and our country, knowing that if we 
live uprightly we need not be afraid of any 
tidings, however evil. It is for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us: a task which a century has not completed 
and only another century of increased devo- 
tion may accomplish—that this Nation under 
God may have a new birth of freedom. 


“Judge eternal, throned in splendor, 
Lord of lords and King of Kings, 
With thy living fire of judgment 
Purge this land of bitter things; 
Solace all its wide dominion 
With the healing of Thy wings.” 


Dallas Chapter DAR on the Death of 
the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to include the follow- 
ing letter sent to me by the Jane Doug- 
las Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Dallas, Tex.: 

Jane DOUGLAS CHAPTER, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Hon. Bruce ALGER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Avorn: As Jane Douglas Chapter 
of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was assembling for 
its regularly scheduled meeting at Dallas, 
Tex., on Friday, November 22, 1963, the trag- 
ic and shocking news of the assassination of 
President John F, Kennedy, the murder of 
Police Officer J. D. Tippit, and the wounding 
of Gov, John Connally reached the chapter 


All members joined in prayer and, before 
adjourning in sorrow and respect, voted to 
go on record as deploring the terrible trag- 
edy which had just taken place. Only mo- 
Ments before many members had watched 
while the President received a friendly wel- 
come from crowds of Dallas citizens as the 
motorcade passed through the streets. Now 
this vicious act by an avowed Marxist and 
Outspoken enemy of the United States, who 
apparently had made careful plans to come 
to Dallas after public announcement of the 
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impending visit of President Kennedy, left 
all true Americans stunned by its impact. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to the 
families of President Kennedy, Officer J. D. 
Tippitt, and Gov. John Connally. 

Despite the great tragedy involved we are 
thankful for our constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment which means that the Republic sur- 
vives even such a critical crisis. May our 
new President Lyndon B. Johnson receive 
guidance from Almighty God as he assumes 
the highest office of our great Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LEE MILLER BLAKE, 
Regent. 
Mrs. Henry G, RICHARDSON, 
Chaplain. 


Full Text of Mr. Seaborg’s Address at 
Dedication of Zero Gradient Synchro- 
tron Facility at Argonne National 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today in my home State of Illinois there 
was the formal dedication of the Zero 
Gradient Synchrotron at the Argonne 
National Laboratory, and the address on 
that occasion was delivered by Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Because of the im- 
portance of Dr. Seaborg’s address on this 
historic occasion I am extending my re- 
marks to include the full text, as follows: 
THE ARGONNE ACCELERATOR—INSTRUMENT AND 

SYMBOL OF RESEARCH PROGRESS 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to participate in these exercises 
at the Argonne National Laboratory on the 
occasion of the dedication of the 12.5 billion 
electron volt zero gradient proton synchro- 
tron and its associated facilities. 

I am especially pleased that all of those 
who were involved with the construction of 
these high energy physics facilities have done 
their work so well. Scientists and engineers 
from the Argonne National Laboratory, work- 
ing under the able leadership of Albert Crewe, 
Roger Hildebrand, and Lee Teng, are to be 
especially congratulated for the highly pro- 
fessional job they have done to make the 
ZGS a useful and productive accelerator 
which scientists from the Midwest can now 
begin to exploit in their research studies. 

The manager of the Chicago Operations 
Office of the Atomic Energy Commission— 
Kenneth Dunbar—and his staff, can also be 
proud of their participation in supervising 
the construction work on the ZGS and in 
maintaining effective liaison with the many 
industrial organizations who have done 80 
much to make these exercises possible today. 

I am also happy to be here where I have 
enjoyed, during the past 21 years, close per- 
sonal and professional relations with many 
of the scientific, educational, and adminis- 
trative leaders of this fine institution and 
of its predecessor, the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory at the University of Chicago. As many 
of you know, I have had the privilege of 
spending 4 years in the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory—a period that I recall with nostalgia 
and much pleasure. I enjoyed my associa- 
tion with many of the people who were 
members of the Laboratory then and who are 
still making important contributions to the 
continuing program here. I remember with 
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particular pleasure that many of you, work- 
ing in the divisions headed by Winston Man- 
ning and Oliver Simpson, came here first at 
my invitation. 

I know that all of you will agree with me 
when I say that our present harvest of the 
peaceful benefits of the atomic age would 
not he possible had it not been for the 
guidance, leadership, and zeal of men like 
Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, Norman Hil- 
berry, and Walter Zinn. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to these men for their part in lay- 
ing a firm foundation of scientific excellence 
for the Argonne National Laboratory. With- 
out such a broad tradition of excellence in 
chemistry, biology, engineering, reactor de- 
velopment, mathematics, and nuclear phys- 
ies, I feel certain that the high energy phys- 
ics program could not have gotten off to such 
a fine beginning. i 

With the successful operation of the Zero 
Gradient Synchrotron, the Atomic Energy 
Commission's high energy physics program 
has completed an important phase of its 
work—preparatory, of course, to entering 
upon a still more important phase—the in- 
tensive employment of this facility in tasks 
of the kind it is uniquely fitted to accom- 
plish. I was in Copenhagen—en route to the 
Seventh General Conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna— 
when Dr. Crewe, with the emotions resem- 
bling those of a new father, wired me the 
news that the ZGS had been fired up and was 
in excellent health. Unfortunately, the tele- 
gram was handed to me as a note that looked 
like no telegram I had ever seen before. It 
was only later, in Vienna, that I rescued the 
crumpled note from my pocket and was im- 
mensely pleased by the belated news of AEC's 
fine new particle accelerator. 

There are other interesting aspects of the 
Zero Gradient Synchrotron’s history. You 
will recall that when the decision was made 
to authorize the ZGS, the 6 Bev Bevatron at 
the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at the 
University of California and the 3 Bey Cosmo- 
tron at the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
had been producing exciting scientific results 
for several years. Furthermore, at that time, 
the design plans for the 33 Bey Alternating 
Gradient Synchrotron at the Brookhaven Na- 


significant amount of the resources of this 
country. 


There were those who thought at the time 
that Argonne National Laboratory should be 


ting before 


productive view of the situation. After 
serious study, the Laboratory decided that 
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a worthwhile accelerator could not be bullt 
within the funds authorized for this project 
before the Soviets completed their machine, 
Rather, the Laboratory and others recom- 
mended that the crash project be cancelled 
and that the Laboratory be authorized to 
construct a 12.5-bev zero gradient syn- 
chrotron with proton intensities sufficient 
to carry out the important research experi- 
ments envisioned for the accelerator, 

That this recommendation, which was ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and by the Congress in 1958, was Justified, 
is evidenced by the enthusiasm with which 
the interested groups of scientists from uni- 
versities in the Midwest and from the 
Argonne National Laboratory are approach- 
ing the extremely difficult job of assigning 
priority to the many projects bidding for 
time in using this facility. 

Words of ‘praise for the capabilities of 
this accelerator have been expressed by many 
individuals throughout the world. For ex- 
ample, Professor Bernardini—in a speech last 
spring in Geneva—stated his conviction that 
the ZGS type of machine had numerous ad- 
vantages over existing higher energy ac- 
celerators in Europe and the United States. 
As an aside, I might say that representa- 
tives of this Laboratory, believing as they 
do in the virtues of rapid communication, 
lost no time in letting us know in Washing- 
ton of these laudatory remarks by Professor 
Bernardini. 

There is no good way; of course, to predict 
the ultimate useful life of a facility such 
as the ZGS. Iam sure all of us would agree 
that if the ZGS—or any of the other high 
energy accelerators now in existence or un- 
der construction—should provide us with a 
clear and definitive understanding of the 
nature of elementary particles and their role 
in the structure of matter, it would have 
earned a rest and could be closed down in 
good conscience., From present indications, 
however, there seem to be many years of 
intensive effort before us until that day is 
reached. I can only say now, based on the 
known demands for research time on the 
ZGS, that this facility—with appropriate im- 
provements—should serve as a very useful 
instrument for Midwest physics for a long, 
long time. 

It is worthwhile on an occasion such as 
this, when we are gathered to share the ex- 
citement and satisfaction of realizing this 
kind of collective scientific achievement, that 
in counting our blessings we also think 
seriously on the obligations implicit in the 
privilege we enjoy of using a major scien- 
tific facility of this kind. American science 
has been fortunate during the last several 
years in having been given the wholehearted 
support of the American people. I believe 
that with wisdom in the goals we select 
and pursue and with dedicated effort on our 
part in seeking to achieve these goals, we 
will continue to merit and receive an even 
greater degree of intelligent public support. 
I belleve strongly, however, that as respon- 
sible scientists we have an obligation to do 
everything within our power to encourage 
an intelligent and well-informed climate of 
public opinion regarding science. 

For two reasons this latter comment ap- 
Plies with particular force to the study of 
high-energy physics. In the first place, it is 
difficult for the ordinary citizen to see why 
scientists should make so much fuss about 
probing into the ultimate secrets of matter. 
Even though by now the layman may under- 
stand that such experiments as these some- 
how were instrumental in the release of 
nuclear energy, so much stress has been laid 
on the short-term benefits to be expected 
from basic research that the layman may be 
inclined to expect some beneficial miracle 
every other week and to show impatience 
when it Is not forthcoming, 

Secondly, his attitude may be even fur- 
ther exaggerated when he learns of the high 
cost of high-energy physics relative to other 
fields of basic research. I would emphasize 
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the phrase “relative to other flelds of basic 
research.” Even the GAC-PSAC Panel rec- 
ommended 10-year program envisaging an 
annual rate of expenditure rising to $600. 
million by 1975 for the construction and use 
of high-energy accelerators is not impressive 
by comparison with our expenditures on 
space research and development. It is never- 
theless a substantial sum, 

There is much we can do as individuals, 
as teachers, and as members of professional 
groups to help lessen the first difficulty. The 
citizen in our contemporary world must gain 
the realization that to participate fully in 
the life of his age he will have to become 
much more than the passive recipient of the 
material dividends of this or that innovation. 
As one scientist has said, “Education, which 
transmits from each generation to the next 
the heritage of the past and the seeds of new 
powers yet to be, ought * * * to reflect the 
central reality of modern life.“ Today's edu- 
cation should, of course, reflect science as 
being more and more a central reality of 
our time, 

In this context it becomes almost as im- 
portant for the scientist (including the sci- 
entist who deals with the delicate and com- 
plex issues of high-energy physics) to 
provide his fellow citizen with illuminating 
insights into the broader implications of 
his discoveries as for him to assure that 
these same discoveries are communicated 
to fellow scientists with the utmost dispatch 
and accuracy. 


The second difficulty—that concerning the 
expense of high-energy physics—will also be 
greatly lessened insofar as the ordinary citi- 
zen understands what we are about. He will 
understand that by their very nature the 
major Investigations of high-energy physics 
are expensive undertakings which require 
large and enormously sophisticated machines 
necessarily manned by large organizations of 
even more sophisticated scientists, engineers, 
and technicians, He will understand why, 
with our continuing demands for ever-higher 
energies and intensities, the great high- 
energy physics research centers are sure to 
become more, rather than less, expensive. 

But when the citizen has reached this 
desirable level of understanding, he is al- 
most certain to begin asking himself the 
same questions we are more and more asking 
each other. I will list a few of these ques- 
tions—not because any of us presently have 
the answers, though we may feel we have 
good first approximations—but because the 
questions are vital to the sound future devel- 
opment of high energy physics. 

In the first place, our average citizen may 
raise a question as to the real value of con- 
tinuing to put ever-increasing emphasis on 
understanding the role of elementary par- 
ticles in nature. He may ask if we are choos- 
ing an illusory star of hope that will con- 
tinue to elude our efforts toward some stable 
definition of its image. Are we 
real progress toward our objective? Would 
we be better advised over the long pull to 
proceed at a more leisurely pace, or have we 
already reached a stage in our investiga- 
tions when it is essential to drive with re- 
newed vigor toward a realizable goal just 
beyond our grasp? These questions become 
very important when their answers involve 
expenditures of the magnitude required to 
bulld such accelerators—first, in the energy 
neighborhood of 200 billion electron volts; 
and, later, in the neighborhood of four or 
five times that figure. 

Informally among ourselves and more 
formally by the members of the GAC-PSAC 
Panel on High Energy Physics, questions such 
as these have been discussed and will con- 
tinue to be discussed. Questions ancillary 
to these, as well as questions concerning the 
relation of the programs conducted in high 
energy physics research centers to advanced 
education and research as undertaken by the 
universities, must be given our careful con- 
sideration, 
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The conduct of independent research in 
high energy physics facilities as large and 
as complex as the ZGS raises many issues of 
fundamental concern to all of us. How can 
the dedicated scholar continue to partici- 
pate in the academic and educational life 
of his university and also, at the same time, 
make effective use of these large accelerators 
in his independent research? What are the 
appropriate ways to make it easier for grad- 
uate students from the Midwest universities 
and their professors to take advantage of the 
ZGS and for their counterparts to take ad- 
vantage of similar accelerators elsewhere? 

From an even broader standpoint, what 
can be done to assure that the ZGS and 
other high energy accelerators are made 
“available to competent scientists and 
groups of scientists without regard to their 
current affiliations but, rather, in accord- 
ance with the scientific merit of their pro- 
posals“? This latter problem assumes cru- 
cial importance as we begin to consider re- 
tiring older accelerators from service and as 
more expensive projects push us toward even 
further emphasis on the research to be con- 
ducted at a few very large centers. 

Perhaps I have been too serious on such 
an occasion as this. If so, let me hasten to 
say that I do not regard any of the questions 
raised or any of the problems listed or re- 
stated by me in these remarks as being 
insoluble. On the contrary, I believe they 
are problems that challenge the prospective 
users of the Zero Gradient Synchrotron to 
demonstrate as fully as possible its poten- 
tialities for very high achievements in the 
field of high energy physics. I will be sur- 
prised indeed if this new particle accelerator 
does not become a significant enterprise sup- 
ported by high energy physicists and their 
most promising students throughout the 
midwestern region of the United States. 

With your leave, let me stray from the 
matter-of-fact for a moment and suggest 
that even the initials Z.G.S. may, in a fanci- 
ful, philosophical sort of way, portend well 
for this new undertaking. I believe it was 
the 18th century philosopher, Johann von 
Herder, who anticipated Spengler and Toyn- 
bee in developing the notion that history is 
a completely determined series of epochs, 
each fulfilling a specific function and each 
contributing to the next higher stage. He 
based this idea on the supposed unique in- 
teraction between the spirit or genius of a 
people and their environment. Von Herder 
thought this spirit or zeitgeist of the times 
determined the moral and intellectual 
travel of an age or period. 

May we let ourselves hope that ZGS can 
be appropriately transcribed either as Zero 
Gradient Synchroton or as Zeit Gelst Scien- 
tia? I believe it is the scientific spirit of 
our time that will determine both the ex- 
tent of our travel and the nature of our 
journey. I believe, also, that the ZGS may 
prove itself to be a fitting symbol of this 
spirit and help lead us to even more re- 
warding achievements of the intellect dur- 
ing the years ahead. 

Let me say once more that I am pleased 
to see old friends again on this chall 
occasion and to participate with all of you 
in dedicating this new accelerator to the 

service of science and the pursuit 
of objectives we all cherish. 


Jack F. Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that today under unanimous 
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consent I am able to extend my sincere 
congratulations to Mr. Jack F. Mills who 
has been named executive director of the 
Republican National Congressional Com- 
mittee, effective January 1, 1964. 

Over the years Mr. Mills has provided 
valuable assistance to many of my col- 
leagues. He has been a good friend, and 
a credit to all of us in public service. 

I know my colleagues who have 
worked with Jack will agree that his 
reputation and character over the years 
is truly a record of which we can all be 
proud. He has served his Nation in com- 
mendable fashion. 

May I take this opportunity to intro- 
duce Jack Mills to my colleagues who 
have not yet had the opportunity to meet 
him 


Jack was born in Milwaukee, Wis.. 
September 14, 1920. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Annette (Christy) Mills, he is mar- 
ried to Anna Lenor Butke and the father 
of four children. He has been an execu- 
tive in industry and earlier in life was 
the assistant golf professional at the 
Milwaukee Country Club. 

Since coming to Washington he has 
shown initiative and ambition, and has 
helped shape the image of public serv- 
ice of which we are all proud. 


The President’s First Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal under date of November 29, 
1963, with respect to President Johnson's 
first week in office. It is to be noted 
that the comments are particularly 
laudatory of the President’s activity and 
I would like to add my commendation to 
our new President for the excellent man- 
ner in which he has commenced han- 
dling the duties of his new office. The 
article follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S First WEEK 

It is now 1 week since President Johnson 
assumed office, and even in so short a span, 
so clouded in tragedy, he has done much to 
command respect and encourage confidence. 
People have been impressed as much, per- 
haps, by the President's demeanor as by his 
words and acts. 

There has been thoughtfulness for every- 
one; for the late President's family, the Goy- 
ernment employees, high and low, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Governors of the 
States, the visiting heads of foreign nations, 
and, not least, thoughtfulness for the Amer- 
ican people whom he has sought to address 
when possible, even with a special Thanks- 
Biving talk last evening. 

There has been calmness in the midst of 
exhausting turbulence, so that the machin- 
try of Government slowed but did not falter. 
An ease of manner, as in his meetings with 
the foreign dignitaries in the most difficult 

- of circumstances. An instinct for the right 
thing, as when he did in fact confer with 
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those dignitaries despite protocol advice to 
the contrary. 

And much more, all of it suggesting a 
President compassionate and capable, cer- 
tainly one who is in charge. His words, 
general though they have understandably 
been so far, have buttressed that impression. 

During this week President Johnson has 
pledged support, as was expected, for Presi- 
dent Kennedy's foreign and domestic policies, 
with particular stress on the tax- reduction 
and civil rights bills. On these and other 
matters, he asked Congress to act speedily 
but wisely. 

What is notable, however, is that he has 
not tried to rush Congress to specific dates 
of action or make urgent new demands upon 
it. That is an indication of a man who is 
not likely to be stampeded but will give due 
thought to courses of action—an excellent 
thing in a President, especially in times of 
continuing international trouble, 

Such restraint, in turn, is an important 
element of national confidence. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Johnson has sought to foster 
confidence in the many millions concerned 
with the Nation’s business. He has express- 
ed, in down-to-earth language, his belief 
in free enterprise, a belief shared by most 
Americans. Nor is this anything new for Mr. 
Johnson; he has said much the same before 
and plainly believes it. 

The President, moreover, has emphasized 
the need to control the Federal budget and 
eliminate waste from Federal spending. He 
has promised to demand the utmost thrift 
and frugality in Washington, to insist that 
the Government get a dollar's value for a 
dollar spent, and that it set an example of 
prudence and economy. 

Though few would call Mr. Johnson a 
fiscal conservative, few consider him anti- 
business either. He has a strong economy 
going for him, and the business community 
has already given him a strong expression 
of confidence. This, we think, but reflects 
the feeling of most Americans. 

None of us can yet say what kind of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson will eventually make, 
or what further trials may be in store for all 
of us. But at least this week has shown a 
man of ability and resolve. The Nation to- 
day is thankful that out of high tragedy can 
come high promise for the future. 


Mental Retardation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House and the Senate a 
very fine and noble series of articles 
written last month by Mr. Crozet J. Du- 
plantier, executive editor of the New 
Orleans (La.) States-Item, my home city 
newspaper, on the many problems which 
he and his wife, Peggy, have faced for 
many years, and are continuing to face, 
in raising a retarded child. Cro Du- 
plantier, one of my city’s finest reporters 
and sports writers, has displayed great 
courage in writing such a touching, in- 
timate series of stories on the heart- 
rending task of raising Chris, his 8-year- 
old son who suffers with this affliction. 

By his willingness to present intimate 
details of Chris’ life in his home, Mr. 
Duplantier has given me and all those 
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who have read his stories a better un- 
derstanding and insight into the heavy 
burden which the parents of any retard- 
ed child must bear. I am confident that 
my colleagues in the Congress will feel 
the same way when they read this en- 
nobling series of five stories which I am 
pleased to offer to them through our 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As all of you know, one of the subjects 
closest to the heart of the late President 
Kennedy and to the members of his fam- 
ily has been the assistance they have 
provided to help those unfortunate chil- 
dren and adults who are afflicted with 
mental retardation. One of the late 
President’s sisters is so afflicted; and his 
father, Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
established in 1946 the Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., Foundation to provide financial 
aid to hospitals, day-care centers, cus- 
todial centers caring for the mentally 
retarded, and also funds for research 
projects in the field of mental retarda- 
tion. 


This foundation already has donated 
some $17 million to help combat this 
‘affliction and to care for those who suffer 
from its effects. In connection with the 
foundation, Ambassador Kennedy and 
his family have established the Kennedy 
Institute in Washington, D.C.; two Ken- 
nedy Child Study Centers, one in New 
York City and the other in Santa Monica, 
Calif.; the Kennedy School for Excep- 
tonal Children in Palos Park, II., and 
the Kennedy Memorial Hospital in 
Brighton, N.Y. All of these institutions 
are dedicated to seeking a prevention for 
mental retardation, to finding ways to 
ease the condition of those so afflicted 
and to caring for them. 

Following more than 17 years of splen- 
did contributions in this field by the 
Kennedy family, the 88th Congress, in 
this first session, has enacted pioneer 
legislation in the fields of mental re- 
tardation and mental health. Just 1 
month before President Kennedy was 
assassinated, the Congress gave final ap- 
proval to legislation authorizing a $329 
million program to combat mental re- 
tardation and mental infirmity in our 
country. Of this sum, a total of $126 
million was authorized during the next 
4 years to build facilities for research in 
the field of mental retardation, and 
facilities for the care and treatment of 
People so afflicted. An additional $53 
million was authorized over this 4-year 
period to expand the existing training 
programs for teachers of the mentally 
retarded, and to authorize the training 
of teachers for all kinds of handicapped 
children, 

This legislation may well prove to be 
the finest single action of the first session 
of the 88th Congress, and I know that 
my colleagues in the Congress are proud 
of this positive action, and particularly 
so because it was done prior to the tragic 
death of President Kennedy to whom 
this legislation and this program meant 
so much. 

In his letter to me, Mr. Duplantier 
noted that President Kennedy was as- 
sassinated during the observance of Na- 
tional Retarded Children’s Week. He 
cited the fine work which the late Presi- 
dent and his family have done, and are 
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continuing to do, to help the mentally 
retarded children and adults in our coun- 
try. Particularly in the light of his own 
personal experience, Cro Duplantier ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation for all 
that President Kenndey, his father, and 
the other members of his family and the 
Congress have done in this important 
field, which is now so close to his heart 
and that of Mrs. Duplantier, as it was to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me, Mr. 
Speaker, to insert these five stories by 
Cro Duplantier on his own son, Chris, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. 
Duplantier’s five stories appeared in the 
States-Item on November 19, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23. The articles follow in order: 

[From the States-Item, Nov. 19, 1963] 


ProsLem Witt Not Go Away—Wonrps “Curis 
Is RETARDED” CRUSH FATHER 

(Enrror's Norx.— The States-Item today 
begins a series on mental retardation as seen 
through the eyes of the ts of one of 
the youngsters. The father is States-Item 
Executive Sports Editor Crozet Duplantier, 
who wrote the articles to accent National 
Retarded Children’s Week which is in prog- 
ress.) 

(By Crozet Duplantier) 

It was Friday, May 13, 1955, when my wife 
Peggy went to Hotel Dieu to await the birth 
of our third child. 

As with any young family, it was a moment 
of happiness, concern, hope. 

We were happy because we wanted a num- 
ber of children, concerned because we worried 
each time about the prospects of something 
being wrong with the new one, and hopeful 
that everything would turn out all right. 

For me it was a period of extra hope, for 
our first two children had been girls and 
every poberi AE casi father waits anxiously for his 


whe waiting period was a brief one, and 
shortly after he was born, at 1:02 a.m. May 
14, I had my first glimpse of Chris. 

Unoonsciously, as I had in the past, I In- 

him head to foot, mentally count- 
ing fingers and toes, looking for deformities. 

And then there was the moment of relief. 
He was a fine, plump-looking youngster com- 
pletely normal, physically. 

This was the last real concern I had about 
him until months later when I began to 
worry at his slowness at sitting, at trying 
to creep—in everything. 

But, in a way I was lucky. I was spared 
months of knowing, months of the agony 
pd wife had experienced, for she had known, 

or suspected, almost from the beginning. 
And, one of the nurses, in fact, had noticed 
it at the moment of delivery. 

Shortly afterward Peggy found out that at 
the moment of his birth one of the nurses 
had said, “Oh, look at him, what a shame.” 

Peggy’s concern grew with each month and 
was confirmed gradually as she read her 
father’s medical books and then, finally, as 
she talked with him and others. Our doctor; 
for example, mentioned at about 9 months 
that there was a possibility that something 
was wrong. 

Somehow she kept {t from me, sparing me 
this extra worry, as at the time I was work- 
ing late into each night after my regular 
office hours. I was in the last months of 
study toward my master’s degree, and even 
on a part-time basis that would be tough. 

The months ticked by. 

In my blissful ignorance, I saw him only 
asa delight. He was a good baby, fat, quiet, 
even tempered. He smiled easily. De- 
manded little. 

These were wonderful qualities for a new 
baby in our crowded little apartment; 
wonderful especially when I had so much to 
do, 
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He was just a little over a year old when 
the school session ended, I received my de- 
gree, and then the news. 

It's a funny thing now, just 8 years later, 
I can't remember the circumstances under 
which Peggy told me but I'll never forget the 
words, 

“Chris,” she said, 
a mongoloid,” 

The world stood still for a moment. 

There was that tight feeling in the 
stomach that comes when disaster is at hand, 
and hope is struggling to give you a lift. 

Thinking back, it was something, like lying 
on that beach at Guadalcanal, trying to 
burrow your way into the tiny pebbles as the 
Jap planes whined toward earth and slugs 
from their guns began kicking around you. 

You know this must be unreal; that soon 
they would go away; and your unit could 
resume its quiet swim behind the lines. 

But this problem would not go away. I 
was weak, sick, near despair as I realized 
that my first son was going to be a child 
all his life. 


“is retarded; he’s a 


[From the States-Item, Noy. 20, 1963] 


Must Face Up To ProBLEM—PaRENTS CAN 
HELP RETARDATES 


(Eprror'’s Nore.—This is the second in a 
series on mental retardation as seen through 
the eyes of the parents of one of the young- 
sters. The father is States-Item Executive 
Sports Editor Crozet Duplantier, who wrote 
the articles to accent National Retarded Chil- 
dren’s Week which is in progress.) 

(By Crozet. Duplantier) 

The admission that your child is retarded 
is the most difficult problem parents of re- 
tardates ever face. 

But this does not mean that once you ad- 
mit it to yourself the problem is over. 

All it does mean, really, is that at last 
you can begin to work toward solving or, 
rather, handling the problem. 

When we faced up to the admission that 
our first boy, Chris, was a mental retardate— 
a mongoloid—it was with despair in our 
hearts. 

The depths of this despair would have 
been much deeper had we known what was 
in store for us in the years ahead. 

He had been slow in every aspect of phys- 
ical progress but there was some progress 
and, as it continued, this is what heightened, 
not eased, the problems. 

Of course, it made us happy when he could 
finally sit, and when he learned to crawl and, 
finally, at about 16 months (4 to 5 months 
later than our other children) when he 
learned to walk. 

But creeping meant getting into things, 
walking meant getting into more things and 
no matter how much correcting there seemed 
to be no understanding. 

There was a time, for instance, when he 
managed to get to the edge of a second- 
story porch and through the protective rail- 
ing around it, onto a little ledge. 

I approached him with dread, fearing that 
any sudden movement on my part would 
send him walking off the side. 

I kept calling to him, asking him to re- 
turn, but he only laughed. It was a game. 

Finally, very close to him, but not close 
enough to reach him I turned my back on 
him, repeating over and over again, “Piggy- 
back, Chris, piggyback, Chris.” 

I don't ever remember such relief as when 
I felt his stubby fat hand on my shoulder. 
He was ready for another game now 
and another near tragedy had been averted. 

Then there was feeding time, a happy time 
with most kids and for the parents as they 
watch a youngster use a spoon for the first 
time, 

This is one area in which Chris was fairly 
adept. But where others generally only 
spill food, he tossed it. 

We had moved as our family grew, and, 
in the big kitchen he would sit at one end 
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of, the table, eating quietly; then, sud- 
denly, whoosh, he'd send his plate slid- 
ing down the table. Before anyone could 
grab it, it would topple off onto some- 
one's shirt or lap and then to the floor. 

Perhaps the two most frustrating things 
were the matters of tollet training and cor- 
rection. 

No amount of toilet training suggestions 
seemed to make an impression and he 
continued to wear diapers into his second, 
third, fourth years. 

Every correction was a frustration to him 
and us alike. Suggestions, cajoling, urging, 
threatening, spanking—nothing did any 
good. And each time when we were finished 
he’d punish us—and himself—by lying face 
down on the floor and beating his forehead 
against it. 

For months on end there was a lump on 
it—an open sore, really, for it never 
had time to heal. 

There were frequent moments when we 
wondered whether we had erred in not fol- 
lowing the advice of so many to have him, as 
they said it, “put away.” 

The only thing that prevented us were 
his happy moments, his smile. We 
didn't know how we could ever yoluntarily 
separate ourselves from these moments. And 
we wanted to believe that the new idea in 
the care of retardates, in keeping them in the 
family circle if it is at all possible, was 
the right idea. 


From the States-Item, Nov. 21, 1963] 


Lire Nor ALL Marryrrapom—Curis' Joy Is 
INFECTIOUS 

(Third in a series on mental retardation 
as seen through the eyes of the parents of 
one of the youngsters. The father is States- 
Item Executive Sports Editor Crozet Duplan- 
tier, who wrote the articles to accent Na- 
tional Retarded 3 Week which is in 
progress.) 

(By Crozet Duplantier) 

For the parent of a retardate—at least one 
in the category of ours—to present a picture 
of perpetual gloom would be absolutely 
unfair. 

Living with our Chris is not a martyr- 
dom for, while he presents so many 
more trials than does the normal child, 
while there is a problem that continues on 
and on, there are also moments of great 
happiness. 

To begin with, he is a mongoloid. As 
children they are physically attractive, as 
adults not unattractive. 

And, the most prevalent attitude is one 
of love and happiness. 

When Chris is happy there is no one 
happier. 

When he smiles, his is the happiest smile 
that you have ever encountered. 

And when he is happy, gay, and smiling it 
is almost 8 tor anyone anywhere 
Dear him to be anything but just the way 

e 

His happiness is indeed infectious. 

Chris is primarily a mimic and a comic, 

After I have bawled out one of the others, 
he waits, Just the proper amount of time and 
then he bawls someone else out with 
all the gestures, with all the noise, with all 
the bluster. 

Laughter replaces anger and resentment 
in the household. 

He can be Roy Rogers’ pal Pat Brady and 
in a moment he’s Mitch Miller. 

He leads the orchestra when his records 
are playing. He's Daye Seville and Alvin 
and all the Chipmunks. He dances the twist 
like his life depended on it, 

And he likes to tease, take someone's hat 
and run with it—his cigarettes and hide 
them behind his back. 

That's one of his favorite games. He calls 
it something which sounds like “Hin-a-bak.” 
And no matter which hand you guess first, 
you're always wrong. 
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For me, of all the happy times the morn- 
ings and bedtime are the happiest. Because 
that's when he's happiest. 

He can do a lot of little things now that 
he's 8, and each of them bring him and me— 
great happiness. 

He's always been an early riser and now 
in the mornings his mother lets him out to 
Walk down our long drive to the street to 
fetch our paper. 

He brings it upstairs to me in bed, with 
musical accompaniment. 

“Goo mornin’ to you, goo mornin’ to you,” 
he sings, to the tune of the birthday song. 

“Here's you paper,” he says. 

Then, as I put a hand out for it he throws 
it at me and runs. 

The service in the morning is wonderful. 
He brings my underclothes to the bathroom 
Sr X ON OEE: SET AONE BNE. POCRES 

And then he begins to balk when it's time 
to dress himself. 

He loves bedtime, because it's story time, 
and his favorites are those that are made 
Up as we go along. 

Hell listen to a 


And his eyes light up as 
he giggles at all the silly situations and 
ridiculous names. He even likes to 
hand at story telling himself. 

He always begins this way: “Once a pony 
time * k 

And after he's established his characters, 
: “And then one 
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times we have to depend for 
on one of his little brothers, 
Co-Co, as he's called. 

in fact he seems to un- 
is perfectly normal. For 
4—the same age as our 8-year-old 
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[From the States-Item, Nov. 22, 1963] 


Camis Learns To Fora Wornps—Time BRINGS 
FRUSTRATION, Jor 


(Fourth in a series on mental retardation 


5 States-Item executive 
Sports editor, writes of his son.) 
(By Crozet Duplantier) 

There is a constant tugging at the heart 
ot parents of retarded children as they 
Watch them continue to grow physically and 
continue to fall behind mentally. 

He reaches 2 and you remember the others 
Were talking by that time. Yet he makes no 
intelligible sounds, 

He reaches 3 and you remember the others 
Were accomplished conversationalists by 
then. 

He reaches 5 and still it's mostly grunts, 
squawks, smiles, and pointing or grabbing 
for what he wants. 

And his little brother, 15 months younger, 
is talking up a storm, growing away from 
him already. 

It's s point we make with Bobby, at 4, 
about Chris who is then 5. He's the big 
brother now, even though Chris is older. 

But there is progress in some areas. 

Finally, for example, wet pants start to 
annoy Chris and he begins to tollet train 
himself. 

And he learns to pull a tee shirt over his 
head and his underwear up his muscular 


But always it's only the grunts and sing- 
song sounds and gritting of teeth. Trying 


to teach him to speak is almost as frustrat- 
ing to us as it is for him trying to learn. 

Everyone joins in the effort, even the little 
ones—Bob, and now, little Co-Co, at that 
time a precocious toddler. He calls Chris 
Tee-Wee, instead of Chrissle and that be- 
comes his name. 

Tee-Wee say this—” one of them tries. 

“Tee-Wee say this—“ 

“Tee-Wee say this—" 

But all Tee-Wee says is something that 
sounds like “Row—row—tow,” and we sing, 
“Row, row, row the boat,“ hoping he'll learn 
something more than the sound that has 
begun to drive us mad, for he keeps at it all 
day. 
And then it comes one day the bolt from 
heaven — and Chris says to me: 

“I, Tee- Wee“ 

The joy of finding the lost sheep, the lost 
coin—these are nothings compared to the 
joy when a child finds speech he never pos- 
sessed. Tee-Wee has discovered Chris. 

“I, Tee-Wee——” 

Then “I, Tee-Wee want 


He is praised for each new accomplish- 
ment. 

We find ourselves carried away with each 
new deed, heaping praise on him—at 5 and 
then at 6—for learning to do things that two 
little brothers already can do, or say. 

If there is a miracle in a child 
learning as nature plans it for most of them, 
it is an even greater miracle when the non- 
learner begins. For with the others it is 
natural, there is no effort. 

With Chris you can see the effort, watch 
the wheels turning in the furrowed brows 
as he tries to get his pants up, close or open 
a zipper—things that look so easy and nat- 
ural, but for him come only with great effort. 

But there was a cloud even in this bright 
sky of happiness. 

For one day my wife scolds me. 

“You know,” she said, “this can be over- 
done—especially where the little ones are 
concerned—praising Chris so for such things 
and hardly noting when they, so much 
younger, are doing so much more. This is 
hard on them.” 

We were approaching a new problem in 
communications now that the one we had 
worrled about so long had been solved. 
Now we had to communicate with the rest, 
to make them understand that his would 
have to be a different and dificult role and 
that it might mean difficulties for them too. 


[From the States-Item, Nov. 23, 1963] 


Frrrine Intro FAMILY DrrricuttT—RETARDATE 
STRIVES FOR “ 'VANTAGES” 


(Final in a series on mental retardation 
presented in connection with National Re- 
tarded Children’s Week. The author writes 
of his son.) 

(By Crozet Duplantier) 

Fitting a retarded child into the lives of a 
family where there are many other children 
is one of the difficult problems of the parents 
of the reterdate. 

While we intended to relegate this prob- 
lem to sometime in the future, our children 
soon made us see that this was impossible. 

Ov on Chris was apparent to 
them, even to his little brother, Bob, when 
Bob about 5 and Chris a little over 6. 

I was shaving one morning when Bob said 
something which startled me so that I stilt 
feel fortunate that I did not cut myself 
badly. 

“Daddy,” he said, as ho watched me in the 
mirror, “I wish I was retarded.” 

My God. What had I done to him, to maks 
this perfect ttle boy wish that he was af- 
fiicted as was his brother? 
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I tried to be calm as I asked him why. 

“Because,” he explained in the logic that 
a boy that age possesses, “they have so many 
more *vantages.” 

The advantages he cited included things 
such as the fact that Chris was not punished 
for pushing someone down, that he was al- 
lowed to get up at night and join his parents 
in their bed, that he didn't have to eat all his 
vegetables, 

I suppose he could have gone on and on, 
but I stopped him because he had made his 
point. It was time, I realized, to make some 
adjustments in our attitude toward Chris 
‘and to make our youngsters realize that they 
too must have some, and must carry out their 
idea of logic all the way. 

It hasn't been difficult. For the other chil- 
dren are generally very bright, and, despite 
my frequent complaints, generally under- 


standing. 

the policy at home since then 
to have the subject of mental retardation 
discussed openly. We do not try to have 
them hide it from their friends, nor do we 
hide Chris from ours. 

We take him many places, try not to mind 
the stares that generally come from people 
the first time they see him. We even find 
amusement in occasional contacts. 

I'll never forget the day a few months ago 
when I took Chris—a mongoloid child, you 
remember—with me to the hood 
supermarket. Two youngsters about his age 
were scuffling in the parking lot, and, sud- 
denly, as we passed, one of them stopped, 
stood up and told his playmate: “Look, look 
at that little Chinese boy.” 

They stared at Chris as long as we were in 
their line of vision, utterly fascinated. 7 

He's called a mongoloid, of course, because 
of a slight oriental cast to his features, 
something which actually we hardly ever 
notice any more. 

What we remind the other children about 
regularly is that Chris’ advantages, the 
things he can get away with regularly, have 
been shrinking, and that these advantages 
hardly compare with their own advantages, 
in being able to visit about the neighborhood 
freely, to go to the movies, to the store, to 
accompany us to many places where he can’t 
be taken because he is too restless. 

The older ones certainly understand, 
and not only have they accepted him as a 
member of the household, but as an extra 
charge of theirs. They have adopted a very 
protective attitude toward him, go scurrying 
about the house and the land and the neigh- 
borhood when he climbs a fence and disap- 
pears, as he does occasionally, because he 
wants at least one of their advantages—the 
opportunity to visit neighbors. 

Fortunately our nearest neighbors—the 
Ned Ferrys—seem to be genuinely fond of 
him and when he disappears he generally 
goes directly there. 

The other day, he did fust that and as the 
children searched each room upstairs and 
down, and our own yard, I ran over there. 

Mrs. Ferry opened the door for me and 
there was Chris across the room in one of 
their big chairs, the picture of a gentleman 
at ease. 

“Go home, da-wee,” he said as he giggicd 
and gestured me out of the house. 

And his hostess suggested that I do just 
that, that she'd bring him home after while. 

As I walked out Chris smiled that happy 
smile with which there is nothing to com- 
pare. 

He had won a little “vantage” for himself. 

He had scored another victory, however 
small, in the difficult battle that life presents 
these little fellows—the battle for accept- 
ance. 


I turned as I closed the door behind me. 

“Bye, da-wee,” he yelled after me. 

He was the picture of utter contentment. 
‘The happiest little boy I had ever seen. 
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See America Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 658, my resolution au- 
thorizing the President to declare 1964 
as “See America Year” has now pro- 
gressed through approval by Subcom- 
mittee Four of the House Judiciary 
Committee and will soon be up before 
the full Judiciary Committee. 

Interest in my resolution has contin- 
ued to grow and improvements made in 
the language by the subcommittee, ably 
chaired by my distinguished colleague 
from Georgia, Mr. FORRESTER, have sub- 
stantially added to the merit of the reso- 
lution. 


Mr. William Thomas, coordinator for 


the Association of Community Civic 
Leaders of Northern Illinois and Chi- 
cago, is one of those who has taken a 
great deal of interest in the resolution. 
I wish to include at this point a letter to 
Mr. Thomas from Thomas Zazeckis, a 
15-year-old student at St. Mel High 
School, in Chicago: 
Communiry CrIvic LEADERS OF 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND THE CHT- 
CAGO METROPOLITAN AREA, WIL- 
LIAM J. THOMAS, COORDINATOR, 
Cicero, III. 

Drar Mr. THomaAs: Enclosing my beliefs 
and others in our belief on House joint res- 
olution to have President Kennedy proclaim 
1964 as “See America Year.” 

One of the leaders on the Pioneer move- 
ment once said, “Go west young man.” He 
urged the people to fight the wilderness, 
Indians, and anyone or anything that would 
stop them from settling in the land they had 
been so long in obtaining. 

Today we have a much similar challenge. 
We too must be as pioneers and travel about 
the country. However, we are not urged to 
fight anyone, or have any struggles, Today 
we are not told to “go west.” Today we are 
urged to go in all directions, north, south, 
east, and west. We must see the land our 
ancestors fought for. We have to see all the 
monuments, great cities, and natural won- 
ders to realize that their struggle was 
not in vain. It is not enough to read about 
them in a book; not enough to let someone 
else describe them to us. You must see 
them, feel them, and daydream by them to 
fully realize how great and inspiring they 
really are. You cannot imagine the beauty 
and wonderful feeling you get by standing at 
the edge of the Grand Canyon with the wind 
blowing through your hair, and the majestic 
colors glimmering in the sunrise. You can- 
not get that swelling sensation of pride or 
patriotism ever as much as you get by stand- 
ing under the statue of Lincoln in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with him looking down at you 
knowingly. You cannot appreciate freedom 
unless you visit the sight of a battle and see 
how men suffered and died to preserve it. 
One can even find beauty in the great cities 
if they dare to slow down and look between 
the hustle and bustle. 

There will always be people with excuses, 
who say it is impossible for them to see such 
sights. They may say “I don’t have the 
time,” or “I don't have any way of going,” or 
even “I can't afford it.“ 

The jet age has solved the time factor. 
One could eat breakfast at one place in the 
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United States hop a jet, and arrive anywhere 
else in time to see the sights and eat supper. 
In this way, anyone with even a short vaca- 
tion can see many great wonders. 

Transportation is the easiest problem to 
solve. Just ask anyone with a car, and he 
will tell you how many such conveniences he 
sees. There are also many guided tours in 
which all you have to worry about is getting 
on the same bus you came from. 

Money is always a tricky subject. When 
one comes to realize that of the total $2.2 
Dillion spent outside of the United States, 
$1.2 billion were spent by tourists alone, it 
seems that an awful lot of people are spend- 
ing in other countries—thinking nothing of 
it. The common man would have a tougher 
time with the purse strings, but if he 
skimped a little here and there, he would 
make it, 

What is the fuss over our country? Ask 
any veteran why he fought in the war, and 
he will tell you what the fuss is. It is a kind 
of patriotism. A feeling for our country you 
get by looking at it. We must, therefore, 
urge the President to get every man, woman, 
and child to see their land, the land of free- 
dom, the land they fought for, by proclaim- 
ing next year “See America Year.” 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS ZAZECKIS, 
Age 15, St. Mel High School, Chicago. 


The National Association of Letter 
Carriers Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great tragedies of 
history occurred on November 22 when 
President John F. Kennedy was taken 
from us at the peak of his career. All of 
the American people were deeply af- 
fected and grieved by what happened. 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers by action of their executive 
council officially conveyed the sympathy 
of the membership of this organization 
to Mrs. Kennedy and her children. It 
also passed an official resolution pledging 
the prayers and loyalty of the 165,000 
letter carriers to our new President, 
Lyndon Johnson. 

It gives me great pleasure to place 
these resolutions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because I believe they typify the 
feelings of all of us. 

The National Association of Letter 
Carriers is to be highly commended for 
taking this action. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

_ LETTER CARRIERS 

Whereas the cowardly and senseless assas- 
sination of President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy has spiritually impoverished the entire 
free world; and 

Whereas the cause of intelligent liberalism 
has suffered an irreparable blow through the 


sudden death of John Fitzgerald Kennedy: 


and 

Whereas the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, its officers and its 165,000 members, 
feels a deeply personal loss in the death of 
a man whom they considered a very great 
President and a beloved friend; Be it 


December 4, 1963 


Resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
convey to the widow of the martyred John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and to his children the 
expression of their deep and personal grief, 
their abiding affection, their loyalty, their 
gratitude and their boundless admiration and 
sympathy. 

Jerome J. Keating, President; James H. 
Rademacher, Vice President; J, Stanley 
Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer; Charles N. 
Coyle, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer; 
George A. Bang, Director, Life Insur- 
ance; James P. Deely, Director, Health 
Insurance; Philip Lepper; James C. 
Stocker; Edward F. Benning; Car! J. 
Saxsenmeier; Thomas M, Flaherty; 
William T. Sullivan; J. Joseph Vacca; 
Glenn M. Hodges; Tony R. Huerta; 
George G. Morrow, Jr.; Dean 8. Sov- 
ems; Austin B. Carlson; Fred Gadotti. 

RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LETTER CARRIERS 

Whereas President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
has, through his entire public life, coura- 
geously and consistently proved his friend- 
ship to the cause of postal and Federal work- 
ers; and 

Whereas President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
has always proved himself to be magnifi- 
cently equipped for every position of trust 
and honor that he has occupied; and 

Whereas President Lyndon Baines Johnson 
has succeeded to the highest secular position 
of responsibility and honor in the history 
of the world through circumstances so griev- 
ous as to overwhelm the minds and hearts of 
free men everywhere: Be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
convey to President Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
on behalf of the 165,000 public seryants 
whom they represent, their deep affection. 
their undying loyalty, their unshakeable con- 
fidence, and the assurance of their constant 
prayers during this perilous and greatly 
troubled period in the history of mankind. 

Jerome J. Keating, President; James H. 
Rademacher, Vice President; J. Stanley 
Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer; Charles N. 
Coyle, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: 
George A. Bang, Director, Life Insur- 
ance; James P. Deely, Director, Health 
Insurance; Philip Lepper; James C. 
Stocker; Edward F, Benning; Carl! J. 
Saxsenmeier; Thomas M. Flaherty: 
William T. Sullivan; J. Joseph Vacca; 
Glenn M. Hodges; Tony R. Huerta: 
George G. Morrow, Jr.; Dean S. Sov- 
erns; Austin B. Carlson; Fred Gadottt. 


—_—_— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Senator Smith of Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “If Senator Smith Should Run,” 
written by John M. Cummings, and pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
November 20, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Senator SMITH SHOULD RUN 
(By John M. Cummings) 

HARRISBURG, November 19.— Naturally 
enough, women, regardless of party, are in- 
terested in one of their sex becoming a can- 
didate for either President or Vice President. 
In our quiet talks with delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
ell of Republican Women we quickly dis- 
covered an important provision in their ap- 
Proach to this subject. 

A candidate for public office, high or low, 
must have something besides her woman- 
hood to commend her to the type of delegate 
representing some 60,000 council members 
in the 67 counties of the State. She need 
not be beautiful enough and shapely enough 
to attract attention, but she must have 
something under her wig calculated to com- 
mand it. 

Talk to an average delegate about the 
Prospect of Maine's Senator MARGARET CHASE 
Suarrn a candidate for one of the 
top places on the Republican national ticket 
next year and you get a response that indi- 
cates she fulfills the specifications. In this 
respect they echo the opinion of Agnes 
Veitch, who om Tuesday was elected to a 
second term as president of the council. 

“In my opinion,” said Agnes, “Senator 
Smrrn’s candidacy, if she is a candidate, is 
not founded in the remotest degree on her 
Bex. She is a woman of marked ability and 
Wide experience in Government. She is ca- 
Pable of discharging the duties of Presi- 
dent or Vice President and that is the nec- 
essary qualification of a candidate, regard- 
less of sex.” 

In our personal mingling with the ladies, 
especially those of the younger generation, 
we found this to be the prevailing opinion. 
Hannah Cooke, the belle of Blue Bell, and 
Gertrude Stauffer, the lighthearted lady 
from Lancaster, and her daughter Sarah, 
said they believed Agnes Veitch spoke the 
sentiment of the council. 

Of course, they added, Governor Scran- 
ton, as Pennsylvania's favorite son candi- 
date for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, will have the hearty support of the 
council. And since this organization is the 
most cohesive Republican agency in the 
State, the Governor has at his command a 
large and powerful force. 
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Significantly enough, the council at one 
of its sessions, adopted a resolution advocat- 
ing Federal legislation to nullify the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling banning prayer in the 
public schools. The resolution added that 
proper precaution should be taken to insure 
adequate recognition of minority religious 
groups. 

While the council feels the Republican 
Party made substantial gains in the State 
in the recent election, it is not satisfied to 
sit by the roadside and rest for a while. Its 
members feel the work of improving the 
State tion for next year’s presi- 
dential election should get underway with- 
out delay. 

As Philadelphia Councilman Virginia 
Knauer pointed out, there is plenty of work 
to be done if Pennsylvania's electoral vote 
is to go to the Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1960. More than this is at stake, 
she reminded. A US. Senator is to be 
elected—Senator Hun Scorr probably will 
be renominated; Congressmen are to be 
chosen in all districts: half the State senate 
and an entire house are on the agenda and, 
in addition to all this, the State will vote 
on candidates for auditor general and State 
treasurer. 

Successors to Auditor General Thomas Z. 
Minehart and State Treasurer Grace M. 
Sloan will be chosen next November. If 
custom is followed, Minehart and Mrs. Sloan 
will attempt to swap jobs. Neither, under 
the constitution, may succeed to the office 
presently occupied. Both are Democrats, 
elected 4 years ago when President Kennedy 
carried the State by virtue of a 331,000 
Philadelphia majority. 

There is some talk of the Republicans 
following the Democratic example by nomi- 
nating a man and a woman for these fiscal 
offices, 


Revitalize the American Cotton Industry 
SPEECH 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 6196) to en- 
courage increased consumption of cotton, to 
maintain the income of cotton producers, to 


provide a special research program designed 
to lower costs of production, and for other 


purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CASEY]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to address my remarks to the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY]. I 
hate to add to your burden at this late 
hour, but there is one thing that has 
been a burden to me and that is the 
question of whether anything is being 


done with reference to the discrimina- 
tory practice of storing this cotton. As 
I understand it, and if my information 
is wrong, I wish you would correct me, 
there is a differential where reconcen- 

trated cotton is stored for 30 cents a bale 
and less while other Government-owned 
cotton may be stored even in the same 
warehouse running from 46 cents to 51 
cents because s is not subject to com- 
petitive 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. This bill does not touch 
the question of storage rates in one way 
or the other. 

Mr. CASEY. I understand that. 
What I want to know is if you are doing 
anything about it. 

Mr. POAGE. This bill does not do 
anything about it. 

Mr. CASEY. Is the committee doing 
anything about this discrimination 
which, as I understand it, would cost 
the taxpayers millions of dollars because 
this cotton is not subject to competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. POAGE. This particular matter 
has been referred to the oversight sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Frankly, I do not know what 
arrangements they have made as to 
further hearings on the matter, but 
it is presently before that subcommittee. 

Mr. CASEY. I certainly hope they get 
some action on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it from the 
answer received from the gentleman, 
that he is aware of a discrimination in 
the placement of cotton in storage. 

I sincerely trust that the Agriculture 
Committee or a subcommittee thereof 
will immediately dig into this matter. 

Prom the limited information I have, 
the Department of Agriculture proce- 
dures are costing the taxpayers of this 
country approximately $2 million per 
month more than it should for the stor- 
age of Government-owned cotton alone. 

Competitive bidding would eliminate 
this practice which has in my opinion 
unjustly enriched some warehousemen. 

The storage of cotton under loan 

also be thoroughly gone into as 
it appears that the storage of this cotton 
is costing more than is reasonable in 
some instances, 

I reach this conclusion and I am sure 
others of this House would, when you 
see reconcentrated cotton being stored 
for 30 cents per bale per month in the 
same warehouse continuing loan and 
other Government-owned cotton being 
stored at a cost of 46 to 51 cents per bale 
per month. 

I respectfully hope the committee will 
give immediate attention to this matter. 
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47414 
Hatred and Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


i OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I would 
like to include a splendid editorial which 
was published in the Sunday Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 1, 1963. This 
piece was brought to my attention by my 
dear friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, as- 
sociate editor of World Affairs. This 
scholar relates that many Maryland 
leaders, including Mr. and Mrs. D. Rob- 
ert Cervere, commented favorably upon 
this article and indicated that they would 
like to see the editorial receive national 
and international att2ntion. It is their 
view that truth and fairness suggest that 
responsibility is something personal and 
that U.S. citizens, generally, are not to 
be blamed for the crimes of a few indi- 
viduals. Dr. Thorning believes that this 
is a wholesome judgment. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HATRED AND HYSTERIA 


In the emotional aftermath of President 
Kennedy's murder, the Nation is being sub- 
jected to a seemingly endless series of ser- 
mons, both in pulpits and in the public 
prints, on the evils of “hatred.” The idea is 
always pretty much the same. The frame 
of mind which produced the assassination is 
equated, in resolute contradiction of any 
khown facts, with the attitude of the “radi- 
cal right"—specifically the attitude of those 
who favor racial segregation. We are urged 
to purge ourselves of a poison which the 
dreadful act in Dallas supposedly has re- 
vealed in our blood stream. 

The sermons are sincere and, hopefully, 
edifying as well. But they happen to be ir- 
relevant to the death of Mr. Kennedy. 

Segregation is morally wrong. A rence 
program based on the repeal of the income 
tax is fiscally 3 ded. But neither 
one had anything to do with the murder. 

If it is absurd to try to 1 the assassi- 
nation on the political right, it is yet more 
absurd to insinuate that it was ae result of 
something dreadfully wrong with American 
political life as a whole. Until we know 
something different, the reasonable assump- 
tion must be that the assassination was the 
result of something dreadfully wrong in the 
mind of Lee Oswald. 

It would be good and desirable if the world 
could now abjure all hatred. But since 
hatred still exists 1900 years after the cruci- 
fixion, it is unhappily unlikely that it will 
vanish now, 

Meanwhile, the continuing hysteria about 
national hatred as the central feature of 
this national tragedy does us a national in- 
justice. It too, the most obvious 
expression of national feeling. 

The line of mourners formed at the Capitol 
a week ago is still moving. 

It may be seen in Dallas, where citizens 
bring flowers to the place in the road where 
the President was shot. 

It may be seen across the Potomac where 
Americans are coming in thousands to visit 
his grave. 

It may be seen in the spontaneous and 
universal actions taken to revere the mem- 
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ory of the martyred leader by giving his name 
to places and institutions that will endure. 

Surely it is this outpouring of love and 
grief which speaks truly of the state of the 
Nation. 


Citizens of the City of Buffalo and of 
Western New York Sorrowed by As- 
sassination of President John F. 


Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
death of President John F. Kennedy has 
engendered a sense of loss among the 
citizens of this Nation. 

To most of us, his death was a shock- 
ing and personal tragedy. 

To many, it meant the loss of a coura- 
geous Chief of State who sincerely 
sought to bring to this world a perma- 
nent peace. 

To others, his death meant a loss of 
a political leader who sought to aid the 
oppressed, the ill, the needy among us. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of the city of 
Buffalo and of western New York State 
join the people of this Nation and of 
the world in revering and in honoring 
the memory of our late President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. The depth of sor- 
row and sympathy of the people of the 
Buffalo area over the loss of this great 
President is accurately expressed in edi- 
torials appearing in the two major news- 
papers published in the city of Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Excerpts from these two newspapers 
follow: 

From the Buffalo Evening News, Satur- 
day, November 23: 

A MARTYRED PRESIDENT 

The sense of incredulous shock and total 
tragedy that swept over a stunned Nation 
with yesterday's terrible news from Dallas 
has been so universally experienced and so 
widely articulated that further words today 
could add no more than a trite echo. 


From the Buffalo Evening News, Mon- 
day, November 25: 
Tuts Dar or MOURNING 


This is the day officially designated for 
Americans to pay their final homage to the 
elected leader whom assassination has 
snatched from them. 

It is a day, moreover, on which President 
Johnson has fittingly invited all “the peo- 
ple of the world who share our grief to join 
us in * * mourning and rededication“ 
and in fact the heads of a score of major for- 
eign states have flown in to Washington for 
the solemn occasion. 

This funeral day is thus, as the President's 
proclamation suggests, a time for Americans 
not only to “pay their homage of love and 
reverence,” but to turn from grief to re- 
dedication. 


From the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Saturday, November 23: 
Sniper's SHOT a NATIONAL CALAMITY 
E thrown 
a Nation into a martyred 
President. John F. Sen Md fell victim to 
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an assassin's fusillade. The Nation and the 
world have lost an inspiring and admired 
leader. 


From the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Monday, November 25: 

A LEADER DIES, ANOTHER CARRIES ON 

Suffice it to say that the loss is incalcu- 
lable, undoubtedly far greater than can be 
estimated at the moment. John F. Kennedy 
was a leader the United States and the world 
can ill afford to do without. 

He came to the Presidency the youngest 
man and the first Roman Catholic ever 
elected to that high office. He came endowed 
with expert politicianship and with the ad- 
vantage of valuable governmental experience 
as the result of legislative service in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States. He entered into his duties 
as Chief Executive with enthusiasm and a 
display of leadership which probably cul- 
minated in his courageous handling of the 
crisis from the menacing presence of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba. 

President Kennedy’s accomplishments 
were many and impressive. History will well 
and truly record them. And history would 
have no way of knowing the heights he 
might have attained had he been spared. 

The Nation mourns a valued President. 


Tribute to a Fallen President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, a high 
school senior from my State, Miss Ger- 
aldine Marie Quigley, of Wilmington, has 
written a poem in honor of the late 
President Kennedy. It is very well done. 
It refiects not only her sentiment but, I 
am sure, those of millions of her fellow 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
poem, ‘Tribute to a Fallen President,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TRIBUTE TO A FALLEN PRESIDENT 
No ears can hear, nor to es can ak 
That which has taken 975 ms 


But only weeping silently 
We turn a tear-stained face. 


Our hearts are heavy, our minds are sad; 
Our Nation stilled and crying 

Turned its face to God, to pray 
For a hero who lay dying. 


The country loved, and then it lost 
A gentle, noble soul; 

And a pang of sorrow swept the land 
As mournful church bells toll. 


We lost the life, the man is gone, 
But his gallant spirit stays 
To lead his people safely 
Through dangerous, hate-filled days. 


A hero both in war and peace 
He died a hero's death. 

And for his beloved country 
He gasped his dying breath. 


Oh, merciful God, we pray You 
Hear our prayers so fervent, 

And into your gentle hands receive 
The soul of this Thy servant. 
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No more to meet with chiefs of state, 
Nor leaders of foreign sod, 

For on this fateful day, in death, 
Our President met with God. 


Requiescat in pace. 
—GPFRALDINE MARIE QUIGLEY. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 


A Tribute to Our Late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the reac- 
tion from the people of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Minnesota to the assassination of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy was 
instantaneous and profound. I received 
spontaneous expressions of grief and 
shock from many ordinary citizens, from 
community and business leaders. 

I would like to share with the Congress 
and the Nation just a sample of the com- 
munications sent to me after the tragic 
event of November 22, 1963: 

Sr. PAUL, Minn. 
November 22, 1963. 


Hon. Josern E. Kartu, 
-House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. Kartu: The entire 3M com- 
pany is shocked and saddened by the death 
of our President. The death of John F. 
Kennedy is a loss to our Nation and to the 
world. On behalf of all employees and 
stockholders we wish to express our condol- 
ences to his family and reaffirm our support 
to our Government in the difficult days 
ahead. 

AIrNNESOTA MINING & MARTENS: 
TURING Co., 
WLM L. MCKNIGHT 
Chairman of the Board. 
NovEMBER 22, 1963. 
Congressman JosEPH E. KARTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The entire St. Paul labor movement was 
shocked and grieved by the President's death. 
Please extend our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Kennedy and the Kennedy family. Presi- 
dent Kennedy will be remembered by us for 
his reawakening of the true ideals and values 
which are America’s heritage. We will con- 
tinue to work for them in tribute to his 
memory. 

Sr. PauL AFL-CIO Tnapes & Lon 
ASSEMBLY. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
November 22, 1963. 
Congressman JosEPH E. KARTH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The St. Paul Area Chamber of Commerce 
is deeply shocked at the untimely death of 
President Kennedy. We want you to know 
that the business community of St. Paul 
stands ready to serve in any way we can at 
this critical time. 

FREDERICK BJORKLUND, 
President, St. Paul Area 
Chamber of Commerce, 
NOVEMBER 22, 1963, 
Congressman JOSEPA E, KARTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our hearts were saddened, our senses 

shocked by the tragic death of our President 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Kennedy and the 
family in these hours of grief. We renew 
our pledge to support the legislation which 
President Kennedy wanted to help achieve 
his long-range goals to establish a just peace 
in our time, 
FOURTH DISTRICT, DEMOCRATIC-FARMER- 
LABOR PARTY, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1963. 
Hon, JOSEPH E. KARTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The tragic death of our President pro- 
foundly shocks and saddens us. We extend 
our most heartfelt sympathy to Mr. Ken- 
nedy's family and to every representative 
of our Government. We are outraged by this 
act and pledge you our support during this 
most critical period. 

R. M. Husss, 
President, St. Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 
Sr. Paul. MINN. 
November 23, 1963. 


Paul 


Hon. JOSEPH E. KARTH, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Washington, D. O.: 

On behalf of onur management and em- 
ployees please express our deep sympathy 
and grief to Mrs. Kennedy and her family, 
as well as to the Governmental staff, of the 
loss of a great man and a great President. 
We share in President Johnson's request for 
God's help for a united support from all in 
the face of the tragedy that has befallen our 
country. 

ELMER R. ERICKSON, 
President, Northwestern Refining Co. 
Sr. PAUL POSTAL UNION, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 22, 1963. 
Hon. Josern E. 
U.S. Congressman of Minnesota, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The tragic death of 
our great President came as a terrible shock 
to us. It is asad commentary on our country 
that something like this could happen and 
it saddens us. 

This assassination is a tragedy beyond 
words for the President's family, his party, 
the country, and the world. The bullet fired 
from the assassin’s rifie has stricken a bril- 
Uant and dedicated statesman at the very 
height of his career. 

There must and should be a more careful 
way of protection from madmen and crack- 
pots for our leaders. The man or men who 
have committed this heinous crime are total- 
ly unfit to live in our great country. Words 
cannot express our grief and we extend our 
most heartfelt sympathy to our martyred 
President's family and to every representa- 
tive of our Government. We are outraged by 
this atrocious act and pledge our support 
during this most trying time. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. ULMER, 
Legislative Representative. 


Messages of Condolence Cited by 
Senator Hartke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
death of John F. Kennedy has evoked 


among our people a great emotional stir- 
ring. Some reflect this in a tear, others 
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with words of great eloquence. Through- 
out the land, uncommon tributes are 
being paid an uncommon man. 

Hundreds of my constituents in Indi- 
ana have been moved within the past 
week to express, through my office, their 
shock and their deep condolences. I 
would like at this point to cite three 
such instances. 

The first is an editorial read on radio 
station WXLW, Indianapolis, on the day 
of the President’s assassination; the sec- 
ond, a moving message by Rabbi Fred- 
erick A. Doppelt, of the Congregation 
Achduth Vesholom, Fort Wayne, de- 
livered on the day of the President's 
funeral; and third, two resolutions pre- 
sented by the Young Democrats of Indi- 
ana, John D. Bottorff, president. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these three statements be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
sermon, and resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recos, as follows: 
EDITORIAL—ROBERT 5 ENOCH, NOVEMBER 22, 

963 

This is a dark day for the United States— 
and for each one who calis himself an Ameri- 
can. The President is dead, the victim of an 
assassin’s bullet. Each of us mourn his 
death, and grieve for those closest to him. 

Our heads are bowed in shame, in the 
knowledge that such a deed can happen 
here. 

The cloak of civilization is yet too thin a 


touch with the humbleness, the love, and the 
moral consciousness of the true servants of 
God 


It is a time for prayer. It is a time of 
soul searching. It is a time for rededica- 
tion to the faith of our fathers that founded 
this Nation. 

We weep for John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and 
pray for him and his family. 

We pray for our Nation. 


TEMPLE SERVICE OP NATIONAL MOURNING FOR 
Y, Monpvar, No- 
k AM. 

A solemn and saddened congregation filled 
the of the temple to capacity for 
a brief service of mourning the 
funeral services for John F. Kennedy in 
Washington, D.C. Rabbi Frederic A. Dop- 
pelt delivered the following message: 


“THE MEASURE OF KENNEDY’S LIFE 


“What is the measure of a man's life? 
How shall we measure the life of 
John F, Kennedy? By time or eternity? By 
the number of years he spent on this earth 
which were altogether too few and fleeting. 
or by how he used his brief and precious time 
to bring eternity down to earth? 

“Let us measure it by his consummate de- 
votion to the highest office in these United 
States which he ennobled with ability and 
integrity, ‘and graced with dignity and 
humility—for that was the true measure of 
Kennedy’s life, 

“Let us measure it by his unyielding de- 
termination to honor our historic commit- 
ment as a nation under God that liberty and 
Justice are the birthright of every man of 
every color and every creed in this land—for 
that was the true measure of Kennedy's life. 

“Let us measure it by the courageous dedi- 
cation of his position and power to the bibli- 
cal vision of a world where nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, and of a time 
when the Fatherhood of God will reign over 
the brotherhood of man—for that was the 
true measure of Kennedy's life. 

“By mere length of time, his span on earth 
was only a mere handbreath in the vastness 
and expanse of the universe. But when 
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measured by the greatness of his soul and 
excellence of his deeds, the life of John F. 
Kennedy was a holy moment in the con- 
science of humanity which will abide as a 
living force unto all eternity. 

“May his soul be bound up in the bond 
of life eternal.” 
RESOLUTION OF THE YOUNG Democrats OF IN- 

DIANA, ADOPTED NOVEMBER 24, 1963 


Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th 
President of the United States of America, 
at all times stood as an inspiration to all 
Young Democrats, for his love for his country 
and its people; in the best of times made his 
fortunes our fortunes, in the worst of times 
exhibited valor surpassed by none, attempted 
by few, and recognized by all. 

Now, therefore, the Young Democrats of 
Indiana resolve that as he loved his country 
and its people, we weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, we rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 
we honor him; offering tears for his love, joy 
for his fortune, and honor for his valor. 

Resolved this 24th day of November 1963. 

Joun D. Borrorrr, 
President. 
RESOLUTION OF THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS OF IN- 
DIANA, ADOPTED NOVEMBER 24, 1963 


Whereas Lyndon Baines Johnson, 36th 
President of the United States of America, 
has asked that the people of the Nation lend 
him their support in these perilous times, 
has asked that we pray for divine help and 
guidance; 

Now, therefore, the Young Democrats of 
Indiana, recognizing that Young Democrats 
have @ particular duty and desire to answer 
our President’s call, resolve that we lend to 
Lyndon Johnson our uniform and unrelent- 
ing support; we offer our prayers for him 
and the Nation. 

Resolved this 24th day of November 1963. 

JoHN D. Borroarr, 
President. 


Revitalize the American Cotton Industry 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6196) to en- 
courage increased consumption of cotton, to 
maintain the income of cotton eee 


provide a special research program d 
to lower costs of production, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, no 
longer should the people of America re- 
fer to the “sacred cow.” If they wish 
to make reference to something sacred 
they should refer to the “cotton cow” or 
“sacred cotton.” 

For 2 days we have been witnessing an- 
other example of what can happen to an 
agricultural commodity raised in the 
South. 

There is no question but that the cot- 
ton textile industry is in distress because 
of the price differential between what the 
domestic textile producer must pay for 
domestic cotton and what the foreign 
textile producer can buy identical cotton 
for from CCC stocks. 

Just what is so sacred about cotton 
that the support price should not be per- 
mitted to drop by 2 or 3 cents or possibly 
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4 cents so that domestic milis would be 
in a more competitive position? Just 
why is the cotton producer so much more 
sacred than the wheat producer for in- 
stance? 

In 1962 Congress passed a so-called 
wheat support bill which was so un- 
American in its provisions and conditions 
that the wheat farmer rejected it in a 
referendum. This was early in the 
spring of 1963 and yet neither of the 
Agriculture Committees of the House or 
Senate has taken any action to provide 
any legislative relief to the wheat farmer 
of America. His price will drop to pos- 
sibly $1 or $1.25 per bushel. Apparently 
this is all right in the eyes of the Demo- 
crat-controlled Agriculture Committees. 
But rather than to see the producers of 
“king cotton” take any reduction in pro- 
duction price, the committee comes in 
stampeding the Congress for a brandnew 
subsidy program. This subsidy program 
opens a brandnew field for subsidizing 
any industry injured by imports. Now 
the taxpayer is to subsidize the industrial 
production of cotton goods. I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, why cotton is given preferred 
treatment. I know the answer as does 
every Member of this House. 


Ralph S. O' Leary, Brilliant Writer With 
Houston Post, Passes Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in the death of Ralph S. O'Leary, science 
editor and former city editor of the 
Houston Post, Texas and the news pro- 
fession lost one of its finest members. 
I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing articles from the Houston Post 
be placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp: “Ralph O'Leary, the Post's 
Science Editor, Dead at 52,” the Houston 
Post, November 13, 1963; “Post Card,” 
the Houston Post, November 24, 1963; 
“Ralph S. O'Leary,” the Houston Post, 
November 14, 1963. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Houston Post, Nov. 13, 1963] 
RALPH O'LEARY, THE Post’s SCIENCE EDITOR, 
DEAD AT 52 

Ralph S. O'Leary, science editor of the 
Houston Post and a prize-winning newspa- 
perman, died in his sleep Tuesday while on 
assignment in Christchurch, New Zealand. 

He was found dead in his room at the 
bachelor officers quarters of the Naval Sup- 
port Force for Antarctica, which has its head- 
quarters in Christchurch. 

O'Leary, 52, had been sent to Antarctica 
with other U.S. and foreign newsmen to 
cover scientific studies being made on the 
frozen continent. He left October 30 and 
was due back in Washington, D.C., next 
Sunday. 

His body was found at 9:40 am., New 
Zealand time. A doctor’s tentative diag- 
nosis was a heart failure, sald Lt. Comdr. 
Jerry Zornow of Naval headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 
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The trip to Antarctica was the second 
for O'Leary, who spent 17 days there dur- 
ing October and November of 1960. 

O'Leary, as science editor, probed and re- 
ported on the mysteries of many scientific 
matters, from flight in outer space to explo- 
ration of the earth's interior., In 1962, the 
Texas Headliners Club presented him with 
its first place award in the scientific writing 
field “for intelligent and dedicated report- 
ing of science news in language understand- 
able to all literate persons.” 

In 1953, he won one of the highest awards 
in the journalistic profession—the National 
Sigma Delta Chi Award. 

O'Leary was city editor of the Post from 
1954 to 1960. 

During his tenure as city editor, two men 
on his staff exposed Houston's land and 
housing scandals. The reporting won an 
Associated Press award for the 1955 stories, 

O'Leary recently was listed in Who's Who 
in the South and Southwest. 

The 1953 Sigma Delta Chi award was in 
recognition of a series of articles O'Leary 
wrote for the Post about the activities of 
u secret pressure group called the Minute 
Women. The series received five major 
awards in 1953 and 1954, including a Na- 
tional Headliners Club award. 

O'Leary had already won both the Sigma 
Delta Chi and the Headliners Club awards— 
in 1943, when he was a reporter for the 
St. Louis Star-Times. He teamed with 
a fellow Star-Times reporter, Julius M. 
Klein, to do a series about a World War II 
St. Louis ammunition plant through which 
defective ammunition was being passed by 
inspectors. 

He was employed by the New Orleans Item 
and Tribune from 1928 to 1941, before join- 
ing the now defunct Star-Times, where he 
worked until 1951. 

He went to the Houston Chronicle for a 
short time, then joined the Post on Febru- 
ary 1, 1953, as a rewrite man. 

In his years with the Post, O'Leary worked 
as a reporter and rewrite man before becom- 
ing city editor. He became science editor in 
1960. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Ellen 
O'Leary; a daughter, Mrs. Lulian Norman, 
and a son, Semmes O'Leary. 

O'Leary's body was taken to Christchurch 
Public Hospital, where an autopsy was to be 
performed. A Naval spokesman said the 
body would be transferred to the Watney, 
Sibuns Sons Funeral Home in Auckland, 
New Zealand, pending further arrangements. 


[From the Houston Post, Nov. 14, 1963] 
RALPH S. O'Leary 


Ralph S. O'Leary, science editor of the 
Post, is dead. He died in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, while returning from an as- 
signment in Antarctica. There are no words 
to express the depth of the shock and the 
grief felt by all of his associates, colleagues 
and friends. And there are few who came to 
know him during his lifetime career as a 
newspaperman who did not regard him as a 
friend. 

The reality of death always is hard to ac- 
cept, but it is especially difficult in his case 
because of the vitality, the energy, the zest, 
and the enterprise that were the dominating 
characteristics of both his work and his 
personality, 

It is not enough to say that Ralph O'Leary 
was & brilliant, a dedicated, a highly skilled 
and a universally respected member of the 
journalistic profession. It is not enough to 
say that, in his practice of that profession, 
he exemplified its highest ideals and adhered 
to its most honored ethical principles. It 
is not enough to say that he ranked among 
the ablest of newspaper craftsmen. Nor is 
it sufficient to say that he was one of the 
best liked and most highly regarded mem- 
bers of the Post's editorial family. 
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Indeed, in his case, that highest of all 
tributes that can be paid to any practicing 
newspaperman—he was a newspaperman's 
newspaperman—seems hardly adequate to 
those who knew him best. 

If one must single out one characteristic 
that predominated in both the life and 
work of Ralph O'Leary, it was his passionate 
and uncompromising devotion to the pur- 
suit of truth. His motivation was not facts 
for the sake of facts, but a profound belief 
in the right of the public to know. 

Endowed with a keen intellect and a 
sharply analytical mind, as well as an un- 
usual ability to reduce the most complex 
set of facts to simple and understandable 
terms, he regarded any obstruction that 
might be placed in his way as a challenge. 

He had been science editor of the Post only 
since 1960, but his interest in that area of 
human knowledge was long standing, part 
of an abiding desire to understand and help 
others understand the deepest mysteries of 
the human environment and to help press 
back the frontiers of ignorance. By com- 
bining accuracy with simplicity in his re- 
porting, he commanded both the respect of 
scientists and the interest of his readers. 

Ralph O'Leary spent only a little more 
than a decade of his newspaper career in 
Houston, but as a reporter, as a rewrite man, 
as city editor, and more recently as science 
editor of the Post, he made a truly signifi- 
cant contribution to raising the standards 
of journalism in this area. He will be remem- 
bered by his fellow newspapermen for that, 
no less than for his unusual talent, his tech- 
nical skill, and a personality that won for 
him innumerable friends both in and out- 
side his profession. 


From the Houston Post, Nov. 24, 1963 
Post CARD 
(By George Fuermann) 

Ralph S. O'Leary—The name was O'Leary, 
but no other name could have concealed 
that he was Irish to the eyes. He was merry 
and yet a grave and gifted connoisseur of 
folly, a contradiction borne by Irishmen with 
brains. He was, to use an old-fashioned 
word, a journalist more than a newspaper- 
man, but then he was in some ways an old- 
fashioned man. 

His last assignment was the fiction of sci- 
ence, of the spaceseekers, and his work was 


would have made a contented pamphleteer. 

Ralph S. O'Leary died unexpectedly last 
week at the age of 52. We were colleagues 
for more than a decade. During a good part 


because it is written by his wife, who some- 


a place called the 2-K Restaurant, usually 
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needing a shave and wearing house slippers. 
By 8 a.m. he is dead tired and goes home 
to spend the rest of the day in bed.” 

He didn't send the letter to Baytown, the 
more's the pity, but by writing it he lighted 
up a day for both of us—and never again 
did I go to the Post needing a shave. He 
had perfect pitch in judging men, nearly all 
of whom he put into one of two camps— 
friendly adversaries and adversaries, not for 
pole position, not really for any stake the 
world calls achievement, but for the sport 
of matching wits, of fencing with minds, 

He lighted many days for me. I miss him. 


His Memory Remains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the text of 
the sermon by Father George E. O’Don- 
nell of the faculty of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo Seminary, Overbrook, at the 
memorial mass for President John F. 
Kennedy at the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Philadelphia, on November 25, 
1963: 

His MEMORY REMAINS 

The memory of him shall not depart away, 
and his name shall be in request from 
generation to generation —Ecclesiasticus 
XXXIX 13. 


In the days when it was customary to put 
glowing tributes of praise on tombstones, a 
wise man (Oliver Goldsmith) suggested that 
everyone should write his own epitaph, that 
he should express it in the most commenda- 
tory terms, and then spend the rest of his 
life living up to it. Few men have lived 
worthy of their hopes and promises. 

Our Blessed Savior, of course. He sald: 
He came into the world to do the will of him 
who sent him. In the crisis of the Garden 
that will and on the Cross He 
could say, “It is consummated.” In terms of 
meaning for the world Our Lord expressed 
the will of the Pather, which was His own, 
when He said, “I am come that they (my 
flock, men) may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” And the epitaph above the 
empty tomb will always read, “I am the re- 
surrection and the life.“ 

What an example, of reliability Our Savior 
gave the world. All the promises that were 
made about Him in the Old Testament—His 
birth, His life, even the manner of His 
death—He fulfilled to the letter. Then His 
own fulfilled promises: His cures, “I will 
come and cure him”; His raising of the 
daughter of Jairus and His friend Lazarus 
from the dead; His going up to Jerusalem 
when He knew it meant His crucifixion: His 
promise to give His flesh and blood, His giv- 
ing them at the Last Supper and on the 
Cross; and greatest of all promise and fulfill- 
ment, His resurrection from the tomb on 
the first Easter. 

When we speak of other men in the same 
breath with Christ, we dare not forget that 
He is immeasurably above us; but on the 
other hand neither should we forget that He 
said, “I have given you an example.” 

THE SUPREME QUESTION 

The question which all humans 
must meet and answer is this: “What shall 
we do with our Hyves?” The answer of Chris- 
tianity is ever the same: “You shall give 
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them away.” In normal times this means 
devotion beyond duty to the welfare of oth- 
ers. In heroic times it means the acceptance 
of death that others may live. It is the 
highest degree of charity. “Greater love 
than this no man hath that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

By this standard we may measure the life 
and death of our beloved President, John F. 
Kennedy. In devotion to God, to Country, 
to the welfare of all men he meets the test 
of Christian heroism. For the quality of his 
reliability in his promises let all Americans 
recall the famous words of his inauguration, 
“Ask not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country,“ and 
then supply as his epitaph, “I have given you 
an example.” 

Our hearts go out in sadness and sym- 
pathy to the bereaved relatives and friends 
of President Kennedy. At the tomb of 
Lazarus our Lord wept, not for Lazarus— 
whom He was about to bring back to life— 
but for Martha and and because Laz- 
arus was His friend. Again at Naim He 
had compassion on the mother of the dead 
youth. So our prayers go to Heaven today 
for strength to his loved ones to bear the 
burden of grief. 

At the time the shots were fired, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy is reported to have turned to the Presi- 
dent and cried out, “Oh, no.” A stunned 
world said, “I can’t believe it. I can't believe 
that he is dead.” If by “dead” is meant the 
final disintegration of the body and the 
annihilation of his soul, if by “dead” is 
meant the end of all he was and stood for 
in this life, then we still say, “We can't be- 
lieve that he is dead.” By the faith we 
shared with him we are confident he will 
rise again to the embrace of his Savior, and 
by our devotion to his ideals he will live in 
us for the life of our Nation. 

“The memory of him shall not depart 
away, and his name shall be in request from 
generation to generation.” 


Resolutions of the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds which is the coordinating and 
service organization for over 200 asso- 
ciated Jewish community agencies 
throughout the country recently held its 
annual general assembly in which 1,200 
local community leaders participated, 
They expressed their deep concern on 
such issues of national interest as civil 
rights, immigration, public welfare pro- 
grams, and the treatment of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the resolutions on these subjects adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, November 10, 1963. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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doms. reinforced by centuries of Jewish ex- 
perience and history. 

Our history as a people gives a special un- 
derstanding of the struggle of Negroes and 
other minority groups for full civil rights and 
liberties, and places every Jewish organiza- 
tion under obligation to adyance the cause 
of equality by all means appropriate to it as 
a sectarian agency. The organizations should 
therefore review their policies and practices 
on employment, their services when offered 
to the general public, and other aspects of 
their operations in order to assure that they 
are fully consistent with these principles. 

They should strive to place their patron- 
age, including the holding of public func- 
tions, only with companies and places that 
practice nondiscrimination. 

B. Government action 


It is the obligation of Government in a 
democracy to protect all citizens in the en- 
joyment of the rights which have been guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. We commend 
the President for his legislative proposals to 
the Congress to guarantee the realization of 
these rights. 

The bill reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee represents a significant forward 
step. 

We call upon both political parties to join 
in bipartisan action to assure the earliest 
possible enactment by the Congress of com- 
prehensive and effective civil rights legis- 
lation. 

IMMIGRATION 


We commend the President for his pro- 
posals submitted to the Congress to enact 
legislation which would replace the national 
origins quota system with a more equitable, 
nondiscriminatory formula for the admission 
of those seeking to enter the United States 
as immigrants. 

The need for such reform has been long 
established by testimony in congressional 
hearings and by numerous studies and ac- 
cumulated experience. 

We call for early action by the Congress to 
enact an immigration code as recommended 
by the President, American prin- 
ciples of equality and human dignity, and 
consistent with our national interests. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 


A. Interdependence of governmental and 
voluntary agencies 


This assembly has affirmed that “all citi- 
rens have a deep and profound stake in the 
health and weifare standards and services 
of the Nation. For the voluntary agencies 
serving these needs, there is a special con- 
cern and interdependence with the scope and 
quality of governmental programs. This con- 
cern and interdependence grow in impor- 
tance. 

B. Public welfare amendments 

The assembly has expressed its gratifica- 
tion with passage of the Federal public wel- 
fare amendments in 1962, which have made 
possible major gains in restoring dependent 
people to self-support. In order to achieve 
these gains, greater Federal appropriations 
by the Congress are required. Especially 
critical is the need for Federal training 
grants, since there is currently only 1 
trained worker for each 23,000 recipients of 
public assistance, and skilled personnel is es- 
sential in order to carry out the rehabilita- 
tion programs which have been authorized. 

Likewise required is action by the in- 
dividual States to enact the legislation, ap- 
propriate the necessary funds, and undertake 
administrative changes to put into effect the 
liberalized Federal provisions and matching 
funds, including greater provisions for pro- 
fessional training through State programs. 

C. Further Federal action 


We urge that the Congress should— 
1. Enact medical care for the aged 
through the mechanism of the old-age and 
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survivors insurance program, while making 
adequate provision for those persons not so 
covered, 

2. Extend Federal participation to assure 
public assistance financing and services for 
all needy persons not now covered under 
Federal law. 

3. Extend retraining programs for econ- 
omically deteriorated areas, including youth 
employment programs to deal with the 1 mil- 
lion youth between the ages of 16 and 21 who 
have dropped out of school or have com- 
pleted high school but are unemployed, by 
enacting programs for urban youth and for 
rural youth conservation corps. 

4. Complete legislative action to establish 
a National Service Corps to encourage greater 
numbers of men and women of all ages, 
working under local direction, to help meet 
urgent domestic human needs. 

5, Revise Federal legislative requirements 
and incentives to encourage the States to 
remove residence and citizenship restrictions 
which are paradoxical in an economy de- 
pendent upon mobility of labor and which 
serve to prolong dependency. 

D. Comunity federations responsibility 


We urge community federations, in co- 
operation with their affillated agencies and 
with sectarian and nonsectarian organiza- 
tions, to continue to give greater year-round 
attention to public welfare and health needs 
and services, bringing the benefits of their 
special knowledge and experience to guide 
public policies, standards, administration, 
and financing. 


JEWS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


We are gravely concerned and dismayed by 
the continued and intensive assaults in the 
Soviet Union on Jews and on all aspects of 
distinctive Jewish life. 

In recent months there have been 
vituperative attacks in the controlled press 
against synagogues. 

Synagogues have been closed, prayer books 
could not be printed, and religious and cul- 
tural practices and organization which are 
permitted other ethnic and religious groups 
have been denied to Jews. 

The baking of matzoth for Passover has 
been prohibited. 

Jews have been singled out for severe 
sentences, including death, for so-called 
economic crimes. 

The documentation of these practices is 
full and irrefutable. They have been ex- 
posed in the United Nations and confirmed 
by the State Department of the United 
States. : 

We join with others in the appeal to the 
conscience of the world to press the Soviet 
Union for the early and full removal of these 
discriminations and we urge coordinated 
participation of the Jewish community in 
appropriate actions for these objectives. 


A Tribute to John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 
Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 


President John F. Kennedy has brought 
sorrow and grief into the hearts 
Americans, and indeed, into the hearts 
of all peoples throughout the world. 
Capt. Lewis E. Moore, Jr., chairman of 
the history department of the Columbia 
Military Academy, an institution in my 
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congressional district in Tennessee, de- 
livered a speech to the student body at 
special memorial services held for our 
late President which is an outstanding 
expression of the sentiments which we 
all share at this time. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit the following for insertion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY Carr. Lewis E. MOORE, 
JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
or COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY TO THE 
FACULTY AND STUDENT Bopy or CMA AT 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL SERVICES, Monpay, No- 
VEMBER 25, 1963, AT THE ScHOOL 11 A.M. 


At 10:15 p.m. on the evening of April 14, 
1865, President Abraham Lincoln sat in the 
Presidential box at Ford's Theater in Wash- 
ington intently watching a performance of 
“Our American Cousin.” Suddenly and 
without prior warning John Wilkes Booth, an 
American actor of note, burst into the Presi- 
dential box and at point blank range fired 
a pitsol shot into the head of the Great 
Emancipator. Mortally wounded Lincoln 
died 9 hours and 15 minutes later—a victim 
of the irrationality of a man whose only 
defense was his desire to be remembered by 
history. In a split second of time this 
deranged egotist had erased the life of the 
one man who could have begun the work of 
reconciliation in the South which fruits 
might have been a truly united nation with 
equal rights and opportunities for all citi- 
zens rather than today’s hatred and fear 
that characterizes our relations with the 
descendants of the slaves of 1860. 

On a railroad platform at the Washington 
railroad station on July 2, 1881, President 
James Garfield was shot by a mentally un- 
stable and disappointed office seeker, Charles 
J. Guiteau. The life of a duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States was snuffed out by 
one whose only service to humanity was his 
selfish feeling that he above all men deserved 
a position in the Government of the very 
country whose President he cowardly killed. 
Present on that railroad platform on that 
ominous day stood Robert Lincoln, Secretary 
of War, the only surviving son of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On September 6, 1901, while attending a 
reception at the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, N.Y.. President William McKinley 
was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist, one 
whose political beliefs led him to hate all 
governments, even that Government under 
whose protection he had been free to commit 
such a dastardly act. 

On November 22, 1963, while enthusiasti- 
cally waving and smiling to thousands of 
Dallas Texans who thronged his parade route, 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy fell vic- 
tim to an assassin's bullets fired cowardly 
from a window some 75 yards away, from a 
rifle with the aid of a telescopic sight. 
Within the hour a man, whose entire adult 
life had been dedicated to public service, was 
dead—killed apparently by an openly avowed 
pro-Castro Communist sympathizer, Lee 
Harvey Oswald, who used the freedom of an 

society to commit a crime whose im- 
plications will remain of unknown propor- 
tions for years tocome. Oswald, himself, fell 
before an assassin's bullet nearly 48 houra 
later. America will not know for weeks, and, 
perhaps never fully know, the real reason 
for or all those involved in the plot to 
assassinate our President. 

Who was this President whose death has 
caused so much worldwide ? De- 
scended from Irish immigrants to the United 
States whose father, controversial Joseph 
Kennedy, amassed one of our Nation's larg- 
est fortunes, the deceased President was born 
on May 29, 1917. He graduated cum laude 
from Harvard in 1940 and then studied at 
the London School of Economics. While 
abroad he wrote an anlysis of England’s at- 
titude before the start of the Second World 
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War entitled Why England Slept.” He was 
23 years old. In 1957 his writing talent re- 
ceived further recognition when his book, 
“Profiles in Courage,” was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize for biography. During the Sec- 
ond World War Mr. Kennedy received the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal and Purple 
Heart in connection with the now historic 
PT-109 incident in the South Pacific. 

At the age of 29, Mr, Kennedy was elected 
as a U.S, Representative from Massachusetts, 
an office he held for three terms, In 1952 
he was elected U.S. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, a position he held until his elec- 
tion to the Presidency in 19860. At 43, John 
F. Kennedy became the youngest man ever 
elected President of the United States. He 
became—last Friday—the youngest President 
ever to die in that office. 

As is the case with all Presidents, in vary- 
ing degrees, Mr. Kennedy had many domes- 
tic and foreign problems facing him when 
he took office in January of 1961. Among 
those things for which our revered former 
Chief of State will long be fayorably remem- 
bered are these: 

He forcefully called the hand of the Rus- 
sians when in October 1962 he instituted a 
naval blockade of Cubs, warning Russia that 
aggressive and weapons must be with- 
drawn from that island 90 miles off our 
shore. 

Mr. Kennedy will long be remembered for 
the creation of an international Peace Corps 
in which the youth of America can give of 
its talents and energies to help the under- 
developed and backward areas of the world 
to advance toward a higher standard of 
living. 

He was instrumental in negotiating a nu- 
clear test ban treaty with Soviet Russia 
which gives to the world hope that nations 
with nuclear potential will not continue to 
spew the atmosphere with the dreadful pos- 
sibilities of radioactive death. 

Mr. Kennedy had an unswerving loyalty 
to the American policy of containment of 
communism refiected in his determination 
to keep South Vietnam and West Berlin from 
falling into Russian Communist hands. 

He was consecrated to the ideals of 
equality of opportunity for all citizens as 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which so magnificently laid the philo- 
sophical groundwork for the “American 
dream” in that eventful year of 1776. 

In 1962 and 1963 Mr. Kennedy twice stood 
true to his constitutional duty and in the 
face of unpopular reaction in the South took 
the necessary action to insure that the “laws 
be faithfully executed". 

Mr. Kennedy’s realization of his position 
as representative of the public interest was 
no more evident that in his condemnation of 
the proposed steel price increase in 1962. 
His action in the face of influential big busi- 
ness opposition brought condemnation ring- 
ing down on his head from the Nation’s 
leading industrial figures. 

Mr. Kennedy's victory as the first Roman 
Catholic to win the Presidency was a monu- 
mental victory for tolerance over prejudice— 
a milestone on the path toward the realiza- 
tion of the “American dream“. 

Can any such impressive list of accom- 
plishments be drawn up for his suspected 
assassin? There can be none. This man 
who at one time tried to obtain Russian 
citizenship can make claim to only one 
major distinction—he killed a president 
or did he? Yes, you heard correctly. 
Did He? Strong indications are that Oswald 
pulled the trigger on the murder weapon 
but who or how many placed his finger there 
and helped exert the pressure which sent 
the fatal bullet on its despicable mission? 

It would not be completely false to say 
that everyone, some of you included, who- 
ever hated a fellow American, or who ever 
wisecracked that “someone will get that 
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Negro lover” or who ever preached disregard 
for the laws of the land, or who ever called 
for the hanging of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, or who ever indifferently said “Every- 
body in politics is crooked” helped Oswald 
pull the trigger. Yes, you, whoever and 
wherever you are, helped create the climate of 
opinion which encouraged a murderous per- 
sonality to summon up the necessary disre- 
gard for civilized society to point a rifle at 
the exposed head of the President of the 
United States and in a moment snuff out 
the life of the man that Americans had 
elected to the highest office in their power 
to give. The assassin took the processes of 
government into his own hands and defied 
our democratic system of election. He de- 
stroyed the votes of millions of Americans. 
A minority of one has taken our most pre- 
cious possession—the vote—away from us 
and yet some people, some of you, laughed, 
and in so doing gave your approval to an act 
which signifies the awesome possibilities of 
an armed dictatorial state where no man has 
a voice in how he is governed but rather 
he must bow before the threat of force. We 
say it can't happen here—but also we said 
that the events of last Friday could not 
happen in America. 

It is a credit to this student body that 
most of you felt a genuine remorse and sense 
of loss when news of the President's assina- 
tion reached you. Let us hope that your 
feelings of sadness came from a true sense 
of pride in our political system—our world’s 
last best hope. Let us hope that you real- 
ized that after the votes are counted“ 
be you Democrat or Republican—the victor 
becomes the president of us all and can ex- 
pect—not our blind allegiance, but rather 
either our enlightened support or at least 
forbearance realizing that if we do not favor 
the encumbent president we will have an 
opportunity to select a different one through 
the peaceful method of free election. Let 
us hope that you realize that violence begets 
violence in which no one or no thing is safe. 
Let us hope that you are dedicated to the 
continuance of this, the greatest ~ govern- 
mental system yet devised by man—a system 
which emphasizes the idea of peaceful evo- 
lution by means of the ballot box as opposed 
to the system of revolution by force. To 
those of you who shed a tear for the intel- 
lectual, witty, vibrant, and warm-hearted 

man who so ably served for so short 
a time as our Chief Executive, we commend 
you; to those who would find pleasure in 
the events of the past days, we can only hope 
that it is youthful immaturity which mo- 
tivates your actions. If it is not, then we 
pray that our system will be able to survive 
in the face of such complete unawareness 
of the danger of such attitudes, 

The United States of America will survive 
this crisis as it has survived others. We will 
miss the young President who brought the 
warmth of a loving husband and father to 
the historic halls of the White House, but, as 
provided for in our constitutional system, 
we immediately, upon the passing of Mr. 
Kennedy, elevated one to replace him. No 
man, however great, is Inexpendable. Our 
system is sufficient to the task at hand. Pres- 
ident Lyndon B, Johnson, a man of unique 
qualifications, having served as Representa- 
tive, Senator, Senate majority leader, and 
Vice President, will, our prayer is, have the 
strength and endurance to handle this, the 
most exhaustive position in the world. 

On January 20, 1961, the city of Washing- 
ton was buzzing with the excitement of the 
inauguration. Today there is only sadness 
there as hundreds of thousands file by the 
unopened casket which rests on the same 
catafalque which bore the weight of the as- 
sassinated Lincoln 98 years ago. 

Today over the land much will be said to 
pay respects to a brave leader prematurely 
fallen. Perhaps here today we would better 
pay an enduring tribute to his memory if 
we recall the challenge he hurled at Ameri- 
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cans on that January day almost 3 years 


ago: - 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but ask rather what you can do for your 


country. 

God give us strength to examine our own 
attitudes and determine that we will do 
positive things for our country; 

We will try to make ourselves better-edu- 
cated and informed citizens. 

We will take part in the political activities 
of our State and Nation. 

We will try to wipe out hate and prejudice 
in all areas of our lives. 

We will stand for equal justice for all. 

We will rededicate ourselves to constitu- 
tional government which emphasizes peace- 
ful evolution by the ballot rather than vio- 
lent revolution by force. 

We will take renewed pride in being Ameri- 

cans. 
If we do these things faithfully, then the 
35th President of the United States will not 
have died in vain. If we fail to do these 
things, the weeds will grow tall over the 
grave in Arlington, and John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy's memory will fade, fade, fade away. 


Dollars for Scholars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
just learned of the farsighted plans of 
five New Hampshire communities to or- 
ganize a chapter of the Citizens’ Scholar- 
ship Foundation, a nationwide movement 
to provide financial assistance to needy 
students for continuing their education 
beyond high school. This new chapter, 
including citizens from the towns of 
Bethlehem, Easton, Franconia, Littleton, 
and Sugar Hill, will join the more than 
= chapters already in existence in New 


ampshire. 

Originating in Fal River, Mass., 4 
years ago, this remarkable moyement 
represents a novel approach to encour- 
aging our Nation’s youth in the pursuit 
of higher education by focusing on local 
initiative and participation. These com- 
mendable efforts of the New Hampshire 
north country serve to reflect the inspir- 
ing New England tradition of community 
eotia to meeting the needs of our 

e. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Reader's 
Digest entitled “Dollars for Scholars— 
The Fall River Scholarship Plan—A 
Simple, Practical Way To Give Deserv- 
ing Students a Foothold in College.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SCHOLARSHIP PLan—A SIMPLE, PRACTICAL 
War To Grve DESERVING STUDENTS a Foor- 
HOLD IN CoLLEGE—Dors Your COMMUNITY 
Know Asovut Ir? 


(By Robert O'Brien) 


to gain the ty 
wanted—a chance to become a mining engi- 
neer. He'd budgeted his savings and prob- 
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able earnings from part-time work for his 
freshman year at Michigan Tech, and was 
still short. His grades were good, but not 
quite good enough; merit scholarships were 
going to brighter students. His father, dis- 
abled in a lumbering accident, couldn’t help. 

Thousands of young Americans face the 
same dilemma: a college education, more 
than ever, is the key to a rewarding career, 
yet for them it is financially out of the 
question. Fortunately, help is now reaching 
out to some of these hard-working students— 
as it did to the Michigan youth—through the 
swiftly spreading Citizens’ Scholarship Foun- 
dation of America. 

This remarkable movement, only 4 years 
old but with chapters in some 100 cities and 
towns, last June awarded nearly 400 scholar- 
ships, with a total cash value of more than 
$100,000, to deserving hometown youngsters. 
In Gladstone (population 5,267), the local 
CSF chapter awarded 8 scholarships valued at 
a total of $2,400. Fall River, Mass., where 
the movement began, raised $21,000 and 
awarded 86 scholarships. 

The movement, ironically, was born out of 
a school board election defeat in Fall River 
late in 1957. The losing candidate was 36- 
year-old Dr. Irving A. Fradkin, an optome- 
trist. Fradkin, one of seven children of a 
Chelsea, Mass., baker, had been able to pay 
his way through Massachusetts College of 
Optometry by working nights and weekends. 
But in Fall River, where he practiced, he saw 
hundreds of youngsters who could never earn 
enough to go to college. The community, 
once a great textile-manufacturing center, 
was struggling for survival. Many of its 
mills were closed. Jobs were searce. Some 
youngsters were working while still in high 
school, not to earn money for college but to 


he would find financial aid for Fall River 
students who wanted to go to k 

After his defeat he met a high-school stu- 
dent on the street. The boy, whose ambition 
was to become a doctor, had been hoping for 
Fradkin's victory and scholarship help. “I'm 
sorry for you, Dr. Fradkin,” the boy said, “but 
I'm even sorrier for the students. You lost 
an election. We lost a college education.” 

The boy's words haunted Fradkin. When- 
ever he saw a crowd—in the movies, on the 
street, doing their Christmas shopping that 
year—he thought, if each of these people 
would give only $1 there'd be enough for 
scholarships. 

He devised what is now known as the Fall 
River Plan,” for the first Citizens’ Scholar- 
ship Foundation. Arguing, pleading, cajol- 
ing, he persuated Fall River leaders that it 
would work. They named Fradkin president, 
made the school superintendent chairman of 
the board, and appointed to the all-impor- 
tant awards committee a banker, a lawyer, 
a real-estate broker, a doctor, an optometrist 
(Fradkin), and a guidance counselor. 

The drive for funds opened in February 
1958. It rocked the town as it hadn't been 
rocked since the Lizzie Borden murder case 
in the 1890's. Mayor John M. Arruda pro- 
claimed a Scholarship Week. Students in 
cap and gown swarmed through the streets 
selling $1 memberships in the Founda- 
tion. Housewives peddled memberships to 
neighbors. Contributions poured in from 
Catholic and Protestant church groups, from 
Jewish temples, from service clubs, from 
workers in the mills, from an all-night diner 
and a Chinese restaurant. 

Most of the dollars came from people who 
had never gone to college. One of them, a 
truck driver, spotted Fradkin, his 
truck, leaped from the Cab and shoved some 
money at the optometrist. “Thanks, Doc,” 
he . “It's great to be able to put a 
kid through school.” He jumped back in his 
truck, waved, and roared away. 

When the drive ended, the people of Fall 
River had given nearly $4,500 to the Citizens’ 
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Scholarship Foundation. With this heart- 
warming start, the awards committee went 
to work. It accepted applications from any 
Fall River high school senior scholastically 
in the top half of the class. It coded ap- 
plications by number; no one would know 
the identity of winners until judging was 
final. It voted to ask the winners to refund 
the amount of their scholarship, when and 
if possible (and without interest charges), to 
help future students through college. That 
June, at an awards night in the packed audi- 
torium of Durfee High School, CSF officials 
presented scholarships to 24 high school 
seniors. 

In 1959, Fall River's CSF drive netted 
$13,000, enough to renew the previous year’s 
scholarships and grant 24 new ones. In 1960 
the city boosted contributions to $18,000. 
Including the record grants of 1961, Fradkin's 
idea has resulted in 225 scholarships for Fall 
River youngsters. Their cash value: $56,500. 

Meanwhile, word of the plan spread. Let- 
ters asking for information poured into Frad- 
kin's office from communities in every State. 
A dozen New England cities and towns or- 
ganized their own CSF chapters. Late in 
1960 they voted to unite in the Citizens’ 
Scholarship Foundation of America, with 
Pradkin as president. Humorist Sam Leven- 
son, à former high school teacher, was named 
honorary president, and Mrs. Lynn J. Cooper, 
Fall River housewife, was chosen secretary, 
CSF’s only paid official. Her office space and 
equipment are contributed by Philip Goltz, 
a Fall River attorney. 

For a free-spending student at a high- 
priced college, the CSF awards of $125, $200, 
even $350, wouldn’t last a month. But these 
youngsters, fighting for education, cut every 
corner. Their precious tuition dollars go 
mostly to State colleges and universities, 
local nursing schools and small, hometown, 
technical institutes. They find summer jobs 
to help out at home, and to earn money for 
textbooks, busfares, and lunches. At college, 
they wait on tables, babysit, wash cars. They 
study hard; if their marks are good enough, 
they may get scholarship help or loans from 
other sources. 

CSF scholarships frequently inspire stu- 
dents and their families to challenge appar- 
ently hopeless odds. One Durfee High 
School senior's ambition was to be a chemi- 
cal engineer. His father was a hospitalized 
veteran, his mother a part-time factory 
worker earning less than $2,000 a year. The 
boy's talent as an accordionist helped make 
ends meet; he added about $600 a year to the 
family income by playing in dance bands 
and giving lessons. His teachers described 
him as “definitely college timber.” But it 
was the old story: he couldn't afford it, and 
he didn’t have the “top 10” grades that 
might win him a merit scholarship. He ap- 
plied for CSF aid. “Without your help,” he 
wrote, “I'll never make it.” The committee 
gave him a $600 scholarship, a guarantee of 
$150 a year for 4 years. 

Today, the boy is a freshman at Fall 
River's Bradford Durfee College of Tech- 
nology. He lives at home. He and the com- 
mittee have set up an annual budget: tul- 
tion, $200; books and materials, $150; labo- 
ratory- fees, lunches, clothing, $300; total, 
$650. After he received his CSF award, a 
local service club voted to help out with 
another $100 for his freshman year. The 
remaining $400? “I'm earning it with my 
accordion,” he told me. 

The awards committee figures that a col- 
lege student, working part time, can average 
$1 an hour. Thus, $150 represents 150 hours 
of extracurricular work during the school 
year, or about 4 hours a week. Says Com- 
mittee Chairman Lloyd Dixon, “If he's al- 
ready putting in full time on his studies 
and working to pay his tuition and possibly 
to help out at home, this added 4 hours 
could be the straw that breaks his spirit. 
Our $150 makes him a present of these 4 
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hours. It may remove just enough of a bur- 
den, may lift his morale just enough, so that 
he comes through with flying colors.” 

“The combinations of achievement are 
endless,” a high-school principal told me. 
“Take one senior last year, a top student. 
Her father was dead. She and her mother 
got by on a small pension. All she had was 
willingness to work, intelligence—and the 
desire to devote her life to helping others as 
a psychologist. She won a PTA scholarship 
and a high school alumnae award. She was 
80 exceptional that the CSF also granted 
her a scholarship; $200 a year for 4 
years, Put this with the other awards, add 
earnings from part-time jobs at school, and 
it's paying her way through one of the best 
women's colleges in the East.” 

Early recipients are already repaying their 
awards to finance new scholarships, The 
Fall River awards committee ls particularly 
proud of one 1958 winner, the attractive 
21-year-old daughter of a textile worker. 
She was awarded $400 against the cost of a 
2-year secretarial course in nearby Provi- 
dence, RI. Because of her outstanding 
business-college record, a Fall River bank 
offered her a responsible well-paying job at 
the end of her first year. She accepted, 
and turned back her unused $200 to the 
committee. 

Later on, she repaid the other $200 with 
crisp, new $100 bills that she received as 
Christmas bonuses. These,“ she told Chair- 
man Dixon, “are to help you give others the 
same chance you gave me.” Now some of 
her income helps pay her younger brother's 
way through Brown University, 

The prospects of the Fall River plan look 
bright. National CSF officials believe that 
next June more than 100 chapters in 30 
states will be awarding 1,500 scholarships 
with a total cash value of $750,000. But 
there's more to it than scholarships. “In 
the long run,” says Fradkin, it's the com- 
munities themselves that stand to gain the 
most. Year after year, they will be enriched 
by the return of the young men and women 
they've helped through college.” 


For a descriptive brochure and informa- 
tion on how to start a chapter, send $1 to 
Citizens’ Scholarship Fundation of Amer- 
ica, Box 362, Fall River, Mass. 


Vegetable Oil Blowup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, events 
of the last few days have revealed what 
complications hover around the exercise 
of future trading in commodities, and to 
point this up I introduce to the RECORD 
an article on soybean oil futures as ap- 
pearing in the December 5 issue of the 
Washington Post. 

I would also like to point out that pres- 
ently I have a bill prohibiting futures 
trading on Irish potatoes in the Congress. 
This legislation was approved by the 
House Committee on Agriculture by a 
vote of 23 to 8 back in July of this year, 
but the bill has not gone anywhere since 
that time. 

The following article in the Washing- 
ton Post points up some of the continued 
complication we can expect to occur, 
unless something is done—as through 
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such legislation as mine—with respect to 
futures trading in the various agricul- 
tural and other commodities: 


Du ANGELIS GOES BANKRUPT: UNITED STATES 
Powrrizss To Act IN EDIBLE On. SQUEEZE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

A huge commodity trading firm had bought 
up 90 percent of the Nation’s future cotton- 
seed oll supplies and 40 percent of all soy- 
bean oll futures before it was declared bank- 
rupt Tuesday with claims of more than $40 
million against it. 

This was reported yesterday by Agriculture 
Department officials who said they had the 
operations of the firm's mercurial president, 
Anthony (Tino) De Angelis, under scrutiny 
months before his finanical bubble burst No- 
vember 19 with a bang heard around the 
business world. 

“We were in the middle of the arena with 
both hands tied behind our back,” said one 
official, who explained that Agriculture was 
powerless to take action against De Angelis’ 
activities. 

De Angelis’ firm, Allied Crude Vegetable 

Corp., filed a petition for 
voluntary bankruptcy when vegetable oil 
Prices dropped last month. It was unable to 
meet margin calls of nearly $19 million by 
two New York investment houses. 

As a result, one of the investment firms 
was bankrupted and the other merged with 
a competitor. More than a score of the Na- 
tion's leading commodity firms and 
banks financing them were left holding the 
bag when Allied's vast tank complex at Bay- 
onne, N.J. failed to yield sufficient vegetable 
oils to cover earlier sales. 

Ironically, the crisis has been blamed in- 
directly on Moscow. The market break which 

Allied's plight is believed to have 
been a sympathetic reaction to the failure 
of expected Russian purchases of U.S. wheat 
to materialize. 


THREE INVESTIGATIONS REGUN 


Three Government agencies are now press- 
ing investigations into Allied's ‘tangled 
affairs. Senator JOHN J. Wr11AMs, Republi- 
can, of Delaware, has called for a congres- 
sional inquiry which could well lead to stiff 
Federal controls for the largely unregulated 
commodity trading industry. 

Agriculture is investigating to determine 
whether De Angelis actually sought to cor- 
ner the vegetable oll market. The Justice 
Department reportedly seeks to find out if 
fraudulent bankruptcy, mail fraud, inter- 
state of worthless securities or 
possible antitrust violations are involved. 
And the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s probe is directed toward safeguarding 
the future solvency of stockbrokers who also 
handle commodity contracts. 

Meanwhile, De Angelis blames his situa- 
tion on the Agriculture Department. 


ACCUBES IOANES 


After invoking the fifth amendment in 
refusing to answer questions at two bank- 
ruptey hearings, De Angelis called a press 
conference Tuesday. He accused Raymond 
A. Ioanes, who heads the Department's for- 
eign agricultural service, for directing a 
planned cutback in foreign aid shipments 
of vegetable olls well below previous export 
forecasts made by Agriculture. 

The forecasts induced. Allied to make 
heavy purchases of vegetable oils but the 
shipment cutback resulted in onerous stor- 
age and other costs which hurt the company 
badly, De Angelis said. 

An Agriculture spokesman pooh poohs the 
charge, asserting that Allied’s downfall was 
not caused by excessive inventories but, on 
the contrary, insufficient stocks to meet pres- 
ent commitments. 

The spokesman noted further Irony in the 
charge in light of documents released Tues- 
day by Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
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bell and read into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Senator WILLIAMS. 
MORE THAN NEEDED 

The Comptroller's report charged that an 
Agriculture agency had actually shipped 
more salad oll and shortening abroad than 
was actually needed in an effort to support 
soybean and cottonseed prices. 

Campbell's report and a subsequent letter 
were introduced by WII Ans to show that 
De Angelis has had numerous brushes with 
the Government over the past 10 years. 

One involved complaints of leaky contain- 
ers among a 1961 foreign ald shipment of 
more than 400 million tons of salad oil and 
shortening supplied by another De Angelis 
company, Shortening Corp. of America, as 
subcontractor for other firms. Agriculture 
officials attributed the defect to poor quality 
control from which the company had noth- 

to gain. And De Angelis made good 
losses at his own expense, they said. 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 

Earlier, the Justice Department brought a 
civil frauds action against De Angelis on 
charges that false shipping information was 
supplied to obtain Government financing for 
Allied soybean oll and cottonseed oil ship- 
ments to Spain. Allied said it was not aware 
that shipping information was false and 
settled the case out of court for about $1.5 
million. 

In 1952-53, De Angelis tangled with the 
Government as president of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., a meatpacking firm in two different in- 
stances. Both involved short weight or miss- 
ing shipments on Government contracts and 
both were settled out of court with part of 
the settlement being paid by trustees after 
Gobel went into bankruptcy in 1953. 

Gobel common stock had earlier been sus- 
pended from trading on the American Stock 
Exchange after the SEC charged it had un- 
derstated its 1952 loss. After the company 
emerged from bankruptcy in 1958, De Angelis 
was found innocent of charges that he in- 
duced an employee to commit perjury during 
the 1953 investigation. 

De Angelis“ present troubles go to the 
very root of the Nation's commodity trading 
system—a system which operates on almost 
unlimited credit. 

An investor or speculator buying common 
stocks on the Nation's regular exchanges 
must put up a certain margin of cash de- 
termined by the Federal Reserve Board. This 
margin is presently 70 percent, meaning that 
the buyer must put up $70 for every $100 in 
securities purchased with the broker ex- 
tending $30 in credit. 

SET OWN MARGIN 


No such Federal limitations exist in com- 
modity trading, where the exchanges are free 
to set their own margin requirements for 
purchases of corn, wheat, rye, tallow, fish 
oil, hides, cocoa or what have you. These 
margins are typically 10 percent or less and 
in certain circumstances no down payment 
at all is required. 

Commodity transactions are divided into 
two groups: cash or spot sales for immediate 
delivery and futures contracts for commodi- 
ties to be delivered at a specified time in the 
future. 

De Angelis began buying heavily into 
vegetable oil contracts some 18 months ago. 
Allled soon became such a big factor in the 
trade that it was a "dealer's dealer,” sup- 
plying some of the country’s biggest trad- 
ing firms with their oil requirements, 

ON SMALL CAPITAL 


It was able to pyramid its stocks and fu- 
ture holdings on comparatively little capital 
From the Chicago Board of Trade, it could 
buy a soybean oil futures contract (60,000 
pounds worth roughly $5,000 at today’s 
prices) by putting only $500 down. And as 
a refiner, Allied could buy cottonseed oll fu- 
tures on the New York Produce Exchange 
without any downpayment. 
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Most large commercial traders “hedge” 
their transactions. A large milling concern, 
for example, will make a large spot purchase 
of wheat toward future operations. But 
if the price subsequently falls it will be stuck 
with supplies of high-cost grain that put 
it at a competitive disadvantage. As a 
hedge, it simultaneously goes short on fu- 
tures by selling wheat it does not have for 
subsequent delivery, Then if the price 
goes down, it is able to cover the delivery 
with spot wheat bought below the futures 
price it received, providing a profit to offset 
inventory losses on the cash grain it bought 
earlier. 

GOES LONG ON PURCHASES 

But trading circles in New York say that 
Allied did not hedge; it went “long” on 
both cash and futures purchases. This was 
fine as long as vegetable oil prices continued 
upward, spurred by the conviction of many 
traders that if crop failures made the Rus- 
sians so desperate as to buy U.S. wheat, they 
certainly would also be in the market for 
oils. 


But as wheat sales prospects faded, vege- 
table oil prices dipped and brokers demanded 
of Allied nearly $19 million, roughly the dif- 
ference between the credit extended Allied 
and what the futures contracts were now 
worth. Allied couldn't pay and filed for 
bankruptcy along with three subsidiaries. 


RUN TOUCHED OFF 


This touched off a run on Allied by cus- 
tomers who had bought oll and received 
warehouse receipts showing the commodities 
were held in storage at the Bayonne tank 
farm. But the oll in the tanks was sufficient 


now trying to resolve is why warehouse re- 
ceipts were issued when there was nothing to 
show for them. 

Meanwhile, a fifth De Angelis firm, Chicago 
Refining Co., filed for bankruptcy yesterday. 

So widespread are the repercussions of De 
Angelis" difficulties that Reuters last night 
quoted reports linking a sinking spell on the 
London Stock Exchange to rumors that some 
British merchant banks that had loaned 
money to Allied customers might suffer some 
losses. 


The 25th Anniversary of the Smaller 
Business Association of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England recently celebrated its 25th 
birthday at an interesting and well-at- 
tended meeting in Boston. The legis- 
lative policy statements of this orga- 
nization are most helpful to all members 
of the Small Business Subcommittee and 
also to members of the Select Committee 
on Small Business. Mr. Russell E. Main- 
tain has prepared a very fine short his- 
tory of this organization, which has done 
so much to develop and present the views 
of New England’s smaller businesses. I 
ask unanimous consent that his article, 
published in the November 1963 issue of 
the SBANE Bulletin, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A Barrer HISTORY or THE SMALLER BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, INC. 
(By Russell E. Maintain) 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc., better known as SBANE, was 
organized in 1938. Its organization was in- 
spired by a meeting in Washington, D.C., of 
small businessmen from all over the country. 
The meeting had been called by the then 
Secretary of Commerce, Roper, and its pur- 

was to get small businessmen to present 
and discuss their problems. It was hoped 
that the result would be that some practi- 
cal solutions to their problems would be 
found that would improve the existing de- 
pressed small business climate. 

The Washington meeting turned into a 
very disorganized and confused babel of de- 
mands, and probably the most promising 
thing that came out of it was that some of 
those who attended determined to form a 
working organization that would really ade- 
quately represent smaller businesses in New 
England, The result was SBANE. 

PURPOSES 


The purposes of the association as stated 
in the bylaws were and are: 

“To protect and promote the welfare of 
small business in New England and else- 
where; 

“To provide and support legislation and 
other governmental activities which may 
benefit smaller business and to oppose leg- 
islation and other governmental activities 
which may be detrimental to the interests 
of smalier business; 

"To cooperate with business organizations 
and groups, now or hereafter organized, to 
the end that the interests of smaller busi- 
ness may be benefitted; 

“The association is a nonpartisan business 
corporation, not organized for profit and no 
part of the net earnings shall inure to the 
benefit of any member or individual.” 

The association became most active and 
productive during the early days of World 
War II by assisting small business concerns 
to adapt their facilities to defense and later 
to war production. At one time more than 
90 percent of the Government war contracts 
were being given to 85 corporations. 

It was easier for Government procurement 
Officers to give one $10 million contract to 
one big business concern than to give 10 
$1 million contracts to 10 small firms. It 
was also easier to check the financial respon- 
sibility of 1 large concern than that of 10 
small concerns. 

An example of the attitude toward smalier 


buiness can make to the war effort is to turn 
the key in its door and go to work for big 
business,” 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc., together with other individ- 
uals and groups, persisted in presenting to 
legislators the very substantial skills and 


The result was the develop- 
ment of practical subcontracting methods, 
which were put into practice, and which 
substantially speeded up the war effort. 
WAR PLANTS CORP. 
Very early in the war, the association pro- 
moted the formation of the U.S. Government 


associa- 

tion board of directors—S. Abbot Smith, be- 

came one of the five members of the Smaller 

War Plants Board of Directors. Richard C. 

Cooke, another of the association's founders, 

and a past president of the association, be- 

came the New England director of the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation. 

Many hundreds of small business concerns 

In New England, as well as all over the coun- 
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try, are still in business today because of the 
foresight and accomplishments of the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation. 

The present day Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration is, of course, The Small Business 
Administration, successor to the Small De- 
tense Plants Administration. Its formation 
was ad vocated and promoted by SBANE, has 
been supported by the Asssocation over the 
years—and a past president of the Associa- 
tion, Edward J. Stewart, was New England 
Regional Director of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration and the New Eng- 
land Regional Director of the Small Business 
Administration until recently. 

The close of World War II found small 
business generally in as difficult if not more 
difficult position than it was in at the be- 
ginning of the war. Now it was necessary to 
convert to peacetime activities. There was a 
huge backlog of civillan needs and wants, 
plenty of money to pay for them, but a 
tremendous shortage of materials with which 
to produce them—and who got first prefer- 
ence? It was the company with the most 
money and the most credit and the most 
potential—big business. 

RECOGNIZE PROBLEM 


The major problems of small business then 
included getting a fair share of materials 
that were in short supply, including raw 
materials and production equipment; and 
most important of all, the financial resources 
to insure payment, When they turned to 
the banks, they found the banks, on the 
whole, were conditioned to the thinking and 
fears of the deep, dark days of the great 
depression of the 1930's. But financing small 
business was one of the great problems that 
had been overcome by small business, the 
Government and the banks when small busi- 
ness had converted to war production. 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England members and officers recognized the 
problem as one of educating the banks to 
new ways of extending credit to small busi- 
ness with safety to the banks and with re- 
sulting great prosperity to many a community 
that had found itself with tremendous un- 
employment problems when the big war 
plants closed down, and when the military 
services discharged their millions. 

It was small business that relieved a large 


sociation of New England played a major 
part in helping Government in Washington 
solve many of the problems incident to re- 
conversion to peace. Its officers, staff, and 
members were almost constantly in Wash- 


the country. 
THE BULLETIN 

Besides problems of procurement and fi- 
nance, there were problems of employer- 
employee and union relations, and what 
needed to be done in Washington to insure 
the rights of both. There were taxation 
matters and SBANE’s Taxation Committee 
members made many trips to Washington, 
each paying his own expenses, to present to 
congressional committees not only the view- 
point of small business but also SBANE 
recommendations, which had been sweated 
out by our members in many a smoked-filled 
room at association regional meetings in 
every important community center in New 


England. 

Through the SBANE Bulletin, “The Voice 
of Small Business in New England,” every 
member of the association is kept informed 
of the activities of the association, and in it 
each is to speak up and make his 
contribution for the best interests of all. 

Many of the post war problems were be- 

to be remedied, when Korea ex- 
ploded, with difficulties to be overcome, and 
a whole new set of conditions. Here again, 
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the association did its part and enhanced 
its reputation in Washington circles as being 
the soundest and most dependable repre- 
sentative of small business in the United 
States. 

Every year since the close of World War II, 
a group of SBANE members, officers, and 
staff representatives, has gone to Washing- 
ton, always at their own individual expense, 
and there presented a comprehensive pro- 
gram of small business to all New England 
Congressmen and Senators, as well as to the 
Senate and House Small Business Commit- 
tees, and to the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. At the close of the 
day, after the presentation, the group has 
held a “Boston tea party” at a Washington 
hotel, to which all who had attended the 
meetings throughout the day, and others 
are invited. These “Boston tea parties” haye 
been attended by groups from all branches 
of Government who are anxious to hear and 
discuss the dynamic progress that small bus- 
iness is achieving to make free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise in the United States the 
envy and aim of the world. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Another important activity of the Smaller 
Business Administration of New England has 
been its educational program. Its aim has 
been to educate all concerned to know and 
understand the important part small busi- 
ness plays and has played in the growth and 

of the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, and at the same time to strengthen 
small business itself by improving its man- 


this activity was realized when it was discov- 
ered that college graduates were being over- 
whelmed by the luring inducements and so- 
licitations 


Foreign trade has always been of para- 
mount concern and promotion by Smaller 
Business Association of New England's board 
of directors. ‘$ 

Association officers and members also 
planned and presented a number of courses 
for colleges and evening divisions. These 
were held in institutions all over New Eng- 
land, and were widely copied all over the 
country. They enabled small business to do 
a better job in operating their own busi- 
nesses. It is believed that that activity of 
Smaller Business Association of New England 
was the inspiration which induced the Small 
Business Administration to plan its program 
of business courses for businessmen. 

The association found it was not only small 
businessmen themselves, however, who 
needed education on the importance of small 
business in our economy, but also practically 
every other group outside of small business. 


England's bulletin, the association speak- 
ers' bureau, which supplied well informed 
on small business topics to address 
service clubs, veterans organizations, church 
groups, or any other group that would listen 
to the wonderful story of small business, and 
how almost every big business in this coun- 
try today grew up from a smali busines. 
FOUNDERS STILL ACTIVE 
For some years a 3-day live-in conference 
of small businessmen has been sponsored 
by the association at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. Besides helping small 
businessmen to get closer to and better un- 
derstand the latest in business educational 
techniques, and to pick up many a good idea 
they could use, the courses have been helpful 
to the business school faculty, and help to 
give them a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the high character and caliber of 
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the many small businessmen who in every 
community take a prominent part in all 
civic activities. 

Many of the men who founded the Smaller 
Business Association of New England over 
25 years ago, are still active in the affairs 
of the association. They are dedicated men 
who are more interested in the preservation 
of American Freedom than in the welfare 
of any individual pressure group. The asso- 
ciation has received many commendations 
for its achievements. These have come from 
practically every important field, govern- 
ment, education, business, labor and others. 

Some of the specific and continuing objec- 
tives in our programs have included: 

Developing sources of adequate capital for 
small business; 

Assuring small business a fair share of 
materials in short supply; 

Assuring small business a fair share of 
Government contract procurement; 

Fair and equitable taxation; income tax 
reform; 

Presentation of association survey results 
to congressional committees to aid them in 
the formation of new laws and revision of 
old laws; 

To protect and guard small business from 
effects of activities of pressure groups seek- 
ing special privileges for themselves; 

Improve labor management laws and rela- 
tions; 

To help improve Government efficiency 
and economy, and to reduce Government 
competition with private enterprise; 

Stimulate and foster greater participation 
in foreign trade; 

To improve the management techniques 
of small businessmen so as to enable them 
to better meet the increasing competition, 
both domestic and foreign. 

In recent years, the general understanding 
of the attitude toward small business and 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England has improved in all directions—gov- 
ernment, labor, big business, banks, and 
others—and our relations have improved in 
mutual understanding and heipfulness, 
Both political party platforms include planks 
for small business, and our members have 


appeared at their prepolitical conventions to` 


England is generally received as the voice of 
small business in New Engiand. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


The following is the list of past presidents 

of this association: 
Elected in 

Years 1938-39-40: Alfred C. Gaunt, Merri- 
mac Mills, Methuen, Mass, 

Years 1941-42: Richard C. Cooke, 240 Otis 
Street, West Newton, Mass, 

Year 1943: J. Claude Shea, Colonial Bev- 
erage, Cambridge, Mass. 

Years 1944-45: Edward J. Stewart, United 
Metal Seal Co., Boston, Mass. 

Year 1946: Arthur D. Cronin, Cronin-Gart- 
land Co., Boston, Mass. 

Years 1947-48: S. Abbot Smith, Thomas 
Strahan Co., 150 Heard Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Years 1949-50: Howard D. Williams, Wash- 
ington Mills Abrasive Co., North Grafton, 

Year 1951; Russell E. Maintain, Maintain 
ae Eng. Service, 22 Crane Court, Woburn, 


eai, 1952: A Dudley Bach, NE. Metallurgi- 
cal Corp., 475 Dorchester Avenue, South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Year 1953: A. L. Lawrence, H. B. Smith Co. 
Inc, 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass. 

Year 1954; Ralph A. Fletcher, H. E. Fletcher 
Co., Groton Road, West Chelmsford, Mass. 

Year 1955: Daniel F, Viles, Waltham Screw 
Co. 77 Rumford Avenue, Waltham, Mass, 

Year 1956: John P. Carleton, McLane, 
ae Graf, Greene & Brown, Manchester, 
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Year 1957: John Hazen White, Taco Heater, 
Inc., 1160 Cranston Street, Cranston, R.I. 

Year 1958-59: Philip J. Potter, State Street 
Bank & Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Year 1960-61: Nathaniel F, Bigelow, Jr., Na- 
thaniel F. Bigelow, Jr., Co., Manchester, N.H. 

Year 1902: Richard B. Learnard, Boit Dal- 
ton & Church, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the Rules Committee received 
for the first time the final additional re- 
port of members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the civil rights bill, which bill 
has been before the Rules Committee 8 
legislative days. The bill, introduced 
June 20, had been before the Judiciary 
Committee about 6 months and the new 
substitute bill finally reported has had 
no hearings before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or any other committee. 

The civil rights bill is the most contro- 
versial and emotional bill that Congress 
has had to deal with in my recollection. 
It is one that requires sober reflection 
and careful consideration in a calmer at- 
mosphere than exists at present. 

However, I realize the great national 
interest that has been aroused on both 
sides of this controversy and it is my pur- 
pose and intent, with the approval of the 
majority of the Rules Committee, to hold 
hearings on this bill reasonably soon in 
January after the Congress reconvenes. 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as it appears parliamentarily 
impossible to hold and conclude hear- 
ings, or to take final action, on the civil 
rights bill now before the Rules Commit- 
tee until January, and in light of the 
fact an application for a rule was not 
filed by the Judiciary Committee until 
November 22, and the final report on the 
civil rights bill was not filed by the same 
committee until yesterday, which under 
the rules would prevent the holding of 
any hearings before tomorrow or Mon- 
day, the minority members of the Rules 
Committee accept at full face value 
Chairman Howarp W. Surrn's statement 
he will promptly schedule hearings on 
the civil rights bill for early January, to 
be continued until the committee has an 
opportunity to vote on the adoption of a 
rule to send the civil rights bill to the 
House floor. 
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It is believed the above results can and 
will be accomplished without undue de- 
lay, despite the fact that no hearings on 
the pending civil rights bill were held 
by the House Judiciary Committee or by 
any other committee of the House. 


Rout Forces of Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a speech made 
by Hon. LeRoy Collins. A former out- 
standing Governor of Florida, he served 
with distinction as chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention in 
1960. He is presently serving as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Governor Collins ap- 
peared before a group of businessmen in 
Columbia, S.C., on December 3. In his 
speech, urging that the forces of hate 
and bigotry be routed, he appealed to 
Southerners to rise up and defeat these 
evil forces in their midst. His words, 
while directed to a southern group, have 
meaning for all in these troubled times, 
and are a proper tribute to our departed 
President, John F. Kennedy. 

Governor Collins’ speech follows: 
REMARKS BY LEROY COLLINS, Present, Na- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS BE- 

FORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GREATER 

COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUM- 

Bra, 8.C. 

It is a high privilege for me to be here in 
Columbia, and to participate in the Greater 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Meeting of 1963. 

I like South Carolina, and I always have. 
Yours is a State rich in history and exciting 
in opportunity. 

Your distinguished Governor, Donald Rus- 
sell, who honors us all by his presence here 
tonight, is a public leader of conspicuous 
competence and of uncommon dedication. 

I would like to add my warm congratula- 
tions to all of your chamber of commerce of- 
ficers and committees. You have had a re- 
markably successful year; and, while the 
rank-and-file support of your membership 
doubtless has been excellent, special praise 
is due all who have supplied the leadership. 

My message this evening is being carried 
by many broadcasters across this State. I 
am grateful to them. I also salute them, 


ican people and to the world the story of our 
Nation in the agony of its trial after the as- 


, response 
er It became complete, and reflected 
the highest skill and dedication. 

This was the free broadcaster at his finest. 
FFF 
the slightest move to get him 


country. 
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I dò not believe anyone is more genuinely 
proud of his southern birth and raising than 
Iam. Ilove this land. Some thoughts have 
been brooding in my mind lately, especially 
in the few mad days since the murder of 
our young President, and I think South 
Carolina and Columbia are good places for 
me to talk these out.. 

Not all of you will with what I have 
to say. This does not trouble me, and it 
should not trouble you. 

I have tried to be a southerner who speaks 
plainly on sensitive issues, and you are sons 
and daughters of a State which, from the 
time of Sumter and Pickens and Calhoun, 
has been characterized by forthright debate. 

Doubtless as you have detected down the 
years, a number of people in other neighbor- 
hoods of America have not always agreed 
with the forthright talk emerging from South 
Carolina. But debate, if it is honest and 
thoughtful, refines the decisions in our Re- 
public and makes them more intelligent. 

I have not come to address old grievances. 
It is the future of the South and of our 
Nation I wish to take up with you here to- 
night. And the one is inseparable from the 
other. 

I would hope first that we might consider 
as our own the creed of our new President, 
Lyndon Johnson, who, once exasperated by 
his critics in the Senate when he was the 
leader of that forum, sought to explain him- 
self in these terms: “I am a free man, an 
American, a U.S. Senator, and a Democrat, 
in that order.” 

Most of us, when we talk about the South, 
find the easy things to say. We like to recall 
the handicaps our region has suffered in the 
exploitation of its natural resources; the im- 
poverishment which followed the Civil War, 
and the later unjust and repressive efforts 
made to thwart our growth and development. 
Then we like to speak of the happier days of 
our recent dynamic economic growth and 
prosperity—of the “new South,” a land of 
vast new opportunities. And these things are 
all true. We can prove them by the bank 
deposits, by the new factories, by the lines 
on the charts, by the clothes we see children 
wear to school. 

We also like to speak of the “new, new 
South,” which glitters with projections of 
future prosperity almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. And I firmly believe that you and I will 
see all this come to pass in our lifetimes. 

But let us think together this evening 
about things more personal than material 


progress. 

I do not like it when people speak of 
southerners as if they are not human parts of 
the United States. But the prime reason 
they do this is that for too long we have per- 
mitted the South’s own worst enemies to 
speak for it. 

We have allowed the extremists to speak 
for the South—the very ones against whom 
we in the South have had to struggle in our 
towns and in our State capitals for much 
of the progress we have made, 

They have done it in speeches on the 
floor of the Congress which have sounded 
like anti-American diatribes from some hos- 
tile foreign country, 

They have done it in the national press 
and on the national radio and television to 
such an extent that citizens outside the 
South would be entitled to wonder if they 
might not need visas to pass through our 
region. 

And all the while, too many of the rest 
of us have remained cravenly silent or lamely 
defensive while Dixie battle cries have been 
employed to incite sick souls to violence— 
egged on by the rabble-rousers’ call to stand 
up and fight. 

It is little wonder that other Americans 
fall to regard us on occasions as being in 
the mainstream of American life and citi- 
zenship. 
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And I ask you tonight, how long are the 
majority of southerners going to allow them- 
selves to be caricatured before the Nation by 
these Claghorns? How many Sunday school 
children have to be dynamited to death? 
How many Negro leaders have to be shot in 
the back? How many Governors have to be 
shot in the chest? How many Presidents 
have to be assassinated? 

All those evil happenings have been the 
products of environments where hatred has 
been preached and lawlessness extolled—en- 
vironments which you and I know are for- 
elgn to the South for which we care deeply 
and are repugnant to most southerners. 

It is time the decent people in the South, 
with all their might and strength, told the 
bloody-shirt-wavers to climb down off the 
buckboards of bigotry. It is time we started 
speaking and acting together more like loyal 
Americans and self-respecting southerners. 

You here in South Carolina have shown 
in many ways that you understand—that 
you are moving forward, 

The cities of Oxford, Birmingham, Little 
Rock, New Orleans, Dallas—and Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, for that matter—are not 
to be found in the State of South Caro- 
lina, 

And that fact, as all of you well know, 
is no accident of geography. 

It is because the leadership of this com- 
munity and this State reached a rational 
decision that South Carolina was not going 
to allow bigotry and lawlessness to pervade 
your society and pollute your bloodstream. 

There has been no need for Federal mar- 
shals patrolling your university campuses, 
thanks to the good sense and respect for law 
among the people of this State. 

You have demonstrated to the rest of the 
Nation, which includes the rest of the South, 
and to yourselves, that a Deep South com- 
munity does not have to throw itself onto 
a funeral pyre of hate. 

Yes, there are forces at work in the 
South—men and women who do not have 
their faces turned backward, stalwart men 
and women who have not received the head- 
lines and public notices which have been 
accorded the more sensational examples of 
lack of progress, but who have been in the 
vanguard of progress nonetheless. 

There is a story which came out of World 
War I. I do not vouch for its literal ac- 
curacy. In fact, there are many reasons for 
doubting its truth in detail. But its message 
rings true. 

Three American soldiers—one a Protes- 
tant, one a Catholic and one a Jew—became 
fast friends as they marched and fought to- 
gether in France. They entered into a pact 
committing the survivors to do everything 
possible for the family of any one of them 
who might be killed in action. 

In a battle soon afterward, on the out- 
skirts of a small French village, the Prot- 
estant boy was killed. The only place of 
worship was a little Catholic church. The 
Catholic boy and the Jewish boy asked the 
priest of this little church for permission 
to have their friend buried in the church 
cemetery adjoining. But when the priest 
learned that the dead boy was not Catholic, 
he regretfully declined, pointing out that 
under the regulations of the church the 
cemetery had been established and blessed 
for the burial of Catholics only. 

After considerable discussion of the point, 
the priest suggested as an alternative that 
the burial be made just outside the fence 
of the cemetery and said, “Here we will be 
sure to see that the grave is cared for and 
not desecrated, just as faithfully as we care 
for the graves on the inside.” 

The arrangement was worked out, and 
the two boys who survived went on through 
the war. When peace came, they returned 
to their homes in the United States. 

They had the understanding, however, 
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that 3 years from the date their friend was 
killed they would meet in the French vil- 
lage and together visit the grave. 

When this day came, they met as agreed 
and soon came to the little church. But 
when they arrived just outside the fence 
where they had buried their friend, they 
were shocked to see no sign of the grave. 
Angrily, they found the old priest and 
scolded him for his neglect. 

Then the old father took the two young 
men out into the cemetery and led them 
down the inside of the fence. There was 
the grave just as the soldiers had left it, 
Then he said, “You know, some time after 
you left, I went back and studied our regu- 
lations further. I found it to be very clear 
that while I was not permitted to allow the 
burial inside the fence, there was nothing 
which prevented me from later moving the 
fence over.” . 

Fellow southerners, we can talk about 
our mores, Our local laws and customs, the 
low standards of many Negroes, but the 
time has come when we must move some 
fences. 

The soul of man is beyond the reach of a 
court order or a legislative act. But while 
courts and laws cannot change the inner- 
most dictates of the human conscience, 
courts and laws most certainly can control 
the acts of men. 

This task of assuring racial justice is no 
easy one for us in the South—nor is it for 
those in the North. But Americans every- 
where must recognize that this is a national 
commitment and a national necessity, It is 
not going away. 

The advancement of all rights of national 
citizenship, as we well know, will occur 
with the overt aid of the national govern- 
ment if lcal citizens and local and State 
governments do not move effectively to 
accomplish this on their own. 

Yet, too many politicians down our way 
have been hoodwinking the people on the 
civil rights issue. They have been trying to 
pretend, for their own personal political ad- 
vantage, that the changes which are coming 
over the hill really are not there. They talk 
defensively of “State's rights“ when they and 
we well know that there can be no such 
thing as a State's right to default on a na- 
tional duty. 

Any rational man who looks at the horizon 
and sees the South of the future segregated 
is simply seeing a mirage. 

“That all men are created equal” is not an 
empty cliche. It was not put in our Declara- 
tion of Independence by Jefferson merely to 
stir our revolutionary forces to greater sac- 
rifice. 

It is a mighty idea that is the keystone 
of our Nation’s whole meaning and perpetual 
commitment. It is the basic idea which 
supports the dignity of man as an individual. 

It is an idea that can never be stopped— 
not by custom—not by prejudice—not by 
hate—not by murder—not by armies—not 
by any mortal force. 

It may be thwarted—it may be delayed— 
its triumph may be at great cost and sacri- 
fice—but it will keep coming on and on, for 
it has the invincibility of simple truth, jus- 
tice, and right. 

Aside from human attitudes the most basic 
changes which must occur to aid us in re- 
solving our racial difficulties is the improve- 
ment of the standards of living of all under- 
privileged Americans. The taproot of future 
progress is greatly expanded and improved 
public education for all American youngsters. 

While in the Florida Legislature many 
years ago, I undertook the leadership for 
the passage of legislation known as the 
minimum foundation program, Under it, 
the State government guaranteed to every 
child in Florida, regardless of where he 
lived or how poor his county, a public edu- 
cation of no less quality than certain pre- 
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scribed standards. This has worked quite 
well, and other States have developed sim- 
ilar plans. 

There was talk at the time that a program 
like this would rob local communities of 
local interest and influence, but this did not 
turn out to be the case. 

Now, I feel that we should mount in this 
country a massive National Minimum Foun- 
dation plan under which the Nation would 
assure to every child an education adequate 
to the full development of his talents. 

This would call for the supplementing of 
local resources in proportion to need. It 
could enable us to close our educational gap 
and bring to an end our vicious cycle of 
ignorance breeding more ignorance with re- 
sulting impoverishment of body, intellect, 
and spirit. 

This is not only a national need; I say 
it is a necessity. We must do this to enable 
the Nation better to meet its adversaries in 
a hostile and competitive world. But, more 
importantly, we must do it to provide for 
American children a seedbed of simple jus- 

_ tice which is now their rightful heritage, al- 
though for millions it has not been their 
inheritance. 

Our country has a right to expect the best 
from all of us, regardless of where we live. 

And just as it is wrong for anyone, in- 
cluding some southerners, to sell the South 
short, by the same token we in the South 
have no right to go off in a corner and sulk. 

Southerners, like Americans from every 
section of this land, have a solemn obligation 
to make whatever general and unique contri- 
butions they can to the national good. 

It is high time the South rid itself of 
any political inferiority complex. 

Leadership in the South—business, pro- 
fessional, educational, and political—instead 
of being rejected out of hand nationally 
must be regarded as a valuable resource in 
the role which America must play in meeting 
the challenge of history. 

Some politicians in other regions of the 
Nation contend that the South now bears 
such a stigma before the Nation that it is 
incapable of producing national leadership. 
And there are even some southerners who 
parrot the same fallacy. 

After all, where was this Republic founded? 
By whom were our Nation's principles of 
mea and individual dignity hammered 
out 

So much of this came from the minds of 


The South should be bright and optimistic, 
indeed, as we face the future. 

To become a more vital part of the 
Nation's efforts for the fulfillment of na- 
tional goals will not demean our posture as 
States, but enhance it. It will not be a 
retreat, but an advance. It will not be a 
defeat, but a victory. 

My fellow countrymen; a few long 


be for our children and the children of our 
Just a few days before his death, President 
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I say to you tonight that. above all else 
it is the moral duty of our generation to 
plow under racial injustice everywhere in 
the United States and to plant new oppor- 
tunities for the generations which will come 
along after us and reside in this green part 
of our old planet. 

This has not been anything like the speech 
that last week I expected to make here. 

But the other day, as I followed the 
caisson drawn by the six white horses to 
Arlington’s green hillside and listened to the 
bugler's mournful cry and saw the flame 
lighted on the grave as if to hold back at 
least a tiny part of the approaching dark- 
ness, my conscience grew heavy with the 
long promise of history: “Beyond the sun- 
down is tomorrow's wisdom; today is going 
to be a long, long ago.” 

Oh, God of all mankind, help us to find 
that wisdom. Help us to make today count 
for more than its sorrows. 


Society Too Soft on Oswalds, Rubys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Society Too 
Soft on Oswalds, Rubys,” appearing in 
the Peoria Journal Star of Monday, De- 
cember 2, 1963, in its entirety in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Soctrry Too Sorr oN Oswaups, RUBYS 


We make it a habit to study a great many 
other newspapers, of course, and in looking 
them over from Texas to Canada as of Sat- 
urday, November 23, (the day after the as- 
sassination) we noticed especially the Toron- 
to Daily Star. 

It carried a one-column picture of Lee 
Oswald at the top of the front page with a 
one-line caption, which simply said: “United 
States paid his fare home.” 

In every great shocking event such as the 
assassination, people cast about for some- 
thing to do, something to hit at even though 
it may be a fringe matter that has nothing 
useful or basic to do with the crime at all, 


prevent another assassination, or would have 
affected this one in any important way. 

We have a drive on also to make the as- 
sassination of a President a Federal crime 
complete with the death penalty, as if add- 
ing another for such murders 
will have any effect on prevention. 

To us, if there is a 


erged 
ing to be restored, complete with his Rus- 
sian wife, and what did we do? 
We gave him back his citizenship and our 
Government paid his fare to bring him back 
to the United States. Back here 


by the shortest available route, studied 
at public expense via the New Orleans li- 
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brary on assassination techniques and 
effects, plus reading spy thrillers, and pro- 
Communist works, and studied about Mao 
Tse-tung. 

(Mao’s most quoted phrase, incidentally, 
is that the flower of social revolution can 
only bloom from the muzzle of a gun.) 

He fed himself, mostly, according to in- 
creasing piles of physical evidence, on Castro 
propaganda. 

Then, he returned to Dallas, lied his way 
into a job in a key building, worked with 
a map to figure ideal firing points, stationed 
himself at a sixth floor window where he 
would not be noticed by the crowd of 250,- 
000 when all eyes were on the President, 
braced his rifle on packing cases, and shot 
the President. 

He left the rifie, rushed down to the cafe- 
teria, and was sitting among other workers 
when police rushed in. He started off from 
there to home, changed clothes in hot haste, 
and took off again. 

There followed the mysterious shooting of 
the policeman, a chase, and his capture. 

He told police nothing, asked for John 
Abt to be his attorney (Abt has defended 
a number of Communist defendants) and 
made a very formal statement of denial, 
calmly, before the TV cameras. 

The Canadians picked up the key fact, 
the ironic fact, that the United States per- 
mitted him to return, and even paid his 
way back to insert himself into the society 
he was fanatic to destroy—our society. 

It was not our liberality with guns that 
killed the President. 

It is our preoccupation with antisocials, 
fanatics, and criminals, as the chief recipi- 
ents of our sympathy, our assistance, special 
privilege, and a second chance, a third 
chance, and even a fourth chance. 

The further out of the pattern of society 
a person gets anymore, it seems, the more 
we want to woo him back by treating him 
“extra nice.” 

We have said before that this supercon- 
cern with antisocials involves us in a shock- 


The victims of such policies are many. 


of the innocent. 


We welcomed him back, as we have Cosa 


is too tough and too violent. 


They pull their evidence from every corner 
of our society—indeed from 


E 


cerning 
at Jack Ruby’s history, too. 

The record shows otherwise. If it is to be 
laid at the door of any national attitude on 


have to be that we have become too soft. 
Ours is a society that too readily puts up 

with the Lee Oswalds—and the Jack Rubys. 
We do, indeed, need less extremism of both 


* 
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In God We Trust—A Sermon in 
Tribute to Our Martyred President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
fateful days following the murder of 
President John F. Kennedy prayers for 
the repose of his soul and the protection 
of the Nation were intoned from count- 
less pulpits around the world. Like 
many things, we sometimes find the most 
eloquent expressions of sorrow, shock, 
dedication, in our home communities 
and that was my experience as I sat in 
my own church on the Sabbath 2 days 
after the assassination. 

The pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Downingtown, Pa., the Rever- 
end Robert M. Taylor, is my good friend 
and respected confidant. It was, there- 
fore, with deep appreciation that I listen- 
ed to his message on that fateful Sab- 
bath and I am pleased to include in the 
Appendix of the Recor with these brief 
remarks as a clear but moving expression 
of our natural grief and consternation 
over this foul deed, while at he same 
time leaving us completely oriented to 
our faith in a Creator who orders all 


things. 
In Gop WX Trust 


(Sermon preached in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Downingtown, Pa., Novem- 
ber 24, 1963, by the Reverend Robert M. 
Taylor, pastor) 

November 24, 1963, a 

In the rotunda of the 

Capitol in Washington, D.C., John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy will soon lie in state. 

An act of lunacy early Friday afternoon 
snuffed out the life of the Chief Executive 
of this American Nation. One or two dia- 
bolically and accurately placed shots were 
all that were necessary. 

And today the Nation and the world 
mourn. 

In our Nation of civil order and due 
process no riots occurred; no revolutionary 
outbursts erupted; no “take-over” of Gov- 
ernment was executed. Only two people 
were executed: a Dallas police officer and the 
murdered, or, if you prefer, assassinated 
President of these United States. 

Possibly never before in our time can it 
be said that people of various political, eco- 
nomic, social, racial, and religious back- 
grounds were drawn together more closely 
across this vast land. They were drawn to- 
gether by a shocked state of unbelief and a 
sad, almost ashamed, awareness that this 
could happen here. 

The life of a human being has been coldly, 
deliberately, ruthlessly rubbed out. And a 
nation is stunned. Indeed a nation is 
humbled. 

Whatever the beliefs and creeds, the peo- 
ple are drawn together in a sorrow and grief 
beyond compare. The skies over 
Chicago on Friday wept tears for countless 
millions of mourners. The stunned silences 
in the buildings and on the streets of this 
land of the free bore mute testimony to the 
shock of a people which has lost its leader. 

But it is a people who, in ordered and 
measured ways, now prepare to goon. The 
assassin's bullets tore into a life, a wife 
cradled the dying breaths, doctors employed 
every skill and art they could muster, and 
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in about one half hour a young life was 
ended. Just a bit over an hour and a half 
later a new President was sworn in and 
winging his way to the Nations Capital. 

Aman of powerful dignity then began the 
assumption of the reins of Government left 
limp by his predecessor. A short time later, 
at Andrews Air Force Base in the suburbs of 
Washington, Lyndon Johnson gave the pub- 
lic its first look at its new President, 

He spoke briefly, cogently, reverently. He 
indicated his sorrow, shared his sympathy, 
accepted the office, asked for help from the 
people, and implored the help of Almighty 
God. Later he was to open his first Cabinet 
meeting with a minute of prayer. He began 
his leadership responsibilities wisely. 

He turned to God. 

Millions turned to God. Prayers were 
offered on interview programs. The U.N. 
paused for a minute of prayer. Prayer 
moments were observed in schools. Tear- 
filled hearts bowed in prayer before tele- 
vision sets, in offices, and wherever stunned 
people heard the news. 

They turned to God. Children went to 
bed with prayers for children like they, who 
now are without an earthly father—children 
who had only a heavenly Father. 

But what a privilege to have a heavenly 
Father. How fortunate to have one to whom 
we can turn. How very sad it really would 
be if there were no Father to turn to. 

Yet, in spite of, and possibly because of, 
the many pressures against religion today, 
children of all ages, and we are all children 
before our Father, turned to Him who alone 
can guide the destinies of nations and the 
affairs of the world. 

The prayers were for comfort for the young 
widow who soon must leave the Presidential 
mansion; comfort for the two little ones 
whose birthdays this week will be less full 
than anyone ever dreamed they would be; 
comfort for the relatives who will miss a 
loved one; comfort for a nation in sorrow. 

But prayers were also offered for those 
who now step into positions of extreme re- 
sponsibility: For the new President and his 
family; for the new leaders who most surely 
will need the guidance which comes only 
from above; and for the Nation which now 
will rally behind its new Chief Executive. 

And that Nation will rally. For that Na- 
tion is a great nation. And no matter how 
many try to expunge it from its life and 
history that Nation is conceived in liberty 
under God. Indeed it is not hypocritical 
when it asserts, “In God we trust.” 

And in God we do trust. 

At a time of national tragedy, in God we 
trust. f 
At a time of unified mourning, in God we 
trust. 3 
At a time of resolved intention, in God we 
trust. 

At a time of renewed unity, In God we 
trust. < 

At a time of national thanksgiving, in God 
we trust. 


It is thanksgiving time. This Thursday 
we, as a nation, will celebrate our annual 
festival of gratitude. We will remember 
what gave us our blessings in our beginnings. 
We will remember what has carried us 
through many a trial. We will remember 
from whence we come and where we go. 
We will remember that it is in God we trust. 


And we will offer thanksgiving. We will 
raise our hearts in praise to Almighty God 
that He has blessed us. And we will offer our 
prayers of confession for all which would 
keep us from witnessing to the falth we have 
been given. And we would pray for those 
who can know our Father only through our 
witness, praying that our witness be true 
and pure and dedicated. We would pray for 
those who need to know of our Father who 
loves us and watches over us and protects 
us even in the valley of the shadow. 


Above all, we would lift our united hearts 
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in praise, not because we are so blessed and 
others may not be, but that we have been 
chosen to bear the responsibility of sharing 
the love of the One who loves us. 

Many will ask now, as they ask at any 
death of any person, “Why? Why did this 
have to happen? What did God have in 
mind when He permitted this? How can we 
give thanks to a god who permits such to 
take place?“ 

Well, for many there is no anwser. There 
is no answer, that is, unless you are willing 
to place everything in our Father's hands, to 
adore Him as our loving protector, to honor 
Him as our redeemer, to worship Him as our 
comforter, Then, recognizing His control 
in love, we can turn to Him and pray, “Help 
me to see as clearly as Thou dost wish me to. 
Then some day let me see, not as in a glass 
darkly, but face to face. Praise be to Thee 
oh most high.” 

The assassination Friday, November 22, 
1963, was not the assassination of a wealthy 
person, it was not the assassination of a 
Democrat, it was not the assassination of a 
man; it was the assassination of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amercia, it was 
the assassination of the leader of the great- 
est Nation ever to be known in the history 
of the world; but more so, it was the assassi- 
nation of a child of God, a God-given life, 
a God-created existence. 

And for this reason this is a crime against 
God as well as a family and a nation. 

But, in God we trust. In God we trust 
concerning the life of the late President; in 
God we trust concerning the course taken 
by the new President; in God we trust con- 
cerning our lives as a nation; and even in 
God we trust concerning the fate of the 
murderer. 

While we may be filled with hate, we 
need also to recognize that hate kills some- 

in the hater, too. Let us offer prayers 
that this hated and despised copy of a man, 
whoever he may be, will be 
will repent of this evil, 
peace alone which will prepare h. 
his God. 

And may we, at this time of national 
mourning also recall that this is a time of 
national thanksgi thanksgiving, above 
all, that we; as well as little John and little 
Caroline, are not without a father—that we 
are not orphans—but that we have a Heav- 
enly Father, a loving Heavenly Father, who 
wills that none of his shall be lost, 

Let us pray anew, and together, as pos- 
sibly never before, in God we trust. 

In the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Senior Citizens’ Eulogy to the Late 


President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
the late President's addresses to Congress 
in 1962, he reaffirmed his belief and faith 
in the people of the United States. His 
White House statement to the Congress 
of the United States on February 26, 
1962, was that 

The basic resource of a nation is its people. 
Its strength can be no greater than the 
health and vitality of its population. 


These words of our late President ring 
true and have a sound, clear logic with 
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a necessity all their own. The health of 
all citizens is not only an individual and 
family concern, but one of national im- 
port. 

For this reason President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy gave his support to a 
program which would assist the elderly 
to better health and better days. He 
gave his support to them because it was 
these people who needed his help and 
support most. His program was called 
medicare. 

Senior citizens everywhere have ex- 
pressed their deep sorrow over the loss 
of our beloved President. At the same 
time they expressed their immediate fear 
that their champion was dead and they 
needed reassurance for the future. 

It is these thoughts which moved the 
Hudson City Senior Citizens Club to 
write this eulogy that I now would like 
to insert in the appendix of the Recorp. 
Mrs. Lillian Allan, chairman of the club, 
requested that this eulogy be read as 
“from all senior citizens of America”: 
Eviocy TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY FROM THE 

Senior CITIZENS OF AMERICA 

Never since Abraham Lincoln was there a 
President of the United States so concerned 
for the happiness and welfare of all man- 
kind. He listened to the problems of the 
elderly, and tried to help by sponsoring 
medicare—hospitalization and health care 
for senior citizens. 

He knew that there was a very great need 
of help with hospital bills for oldsters on 
social security and pensions. 

President Kennedy saw actual facts and 
figures on the cost of a long hospital stay, 
when his father suffered a stroke. 

Now that our beloved President is dead, 
let us carry on and work for the success of 
the medicare program, that he sponsored. 
This will need the support of every senior 
citizen in the Nation. 

Let us show Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy 
that we are grateful for President Kennedy’s 
vigorous efforts in behaif of senior citizens. 

When the medicare bill is passed, it will be 
another star in the heavenly crown of John 
ree omg Kennedy, President of the United 

tates. 


In Memoriam—John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, join- 
ing in tribute with thousands of other 
houses of worship throughout our Na- 
tion to pay honor to the memory of our 
late beloved President, the Bialyskoter 
Synagogue in New York City’s lower 
East Side, held a memorial meeting on 
Sunday, December 1, 1963. The meet- 
ing was attended by an overflow crowd, 
not alone of the Jewish faith, for the 
Bialystoker Synagogue is one of the old- 
est orthodox Jewish synagogues in New 
York City whose services are performed 
by the truly orthodox patriarchs of the 
Hebrew religion, but by other residents 
of the area representing all races and 
religions. Within these hallowed halls 
there was but one desire—to pay homage 
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to a man beloved by all and to offer pray- 
ers for his soul. 

It was my privilege to be one of the 
speakers at this meeting, not only as a 
Representative to the Congress for the 
area, but as a resident of the area and 
a member of the congregation of the 
Bialystoker Synagogue. 

At the request of the membership, I 
am taking the liberty of including in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment which was greeted with favor by 
those assembled: 

The bells have tolled in the canyons of 
Wall Street; over the factories in Detroit; 
schools and universities across the land and 
on our ships at sea or wherever news could 
travel; across Washington’s broad avenues; 
and in thousands of towns and villages 
throughout the United States—the bells 
have tolled a great President has died. 

At the American Embassy in Bogotá, Co- 
lombia, a lone marine walks across the 
lawn, salutes the flag and lowers it to half 
mast. Wherever the American flag files 
throughout the world, whether under the 
searing sun or a soft and gentle rain, the 
fiag flies at half mast. A great American 
President has died. 

At U.S. bases throughout the world, from 
Saigon, South Korea to London, England, 
cannons boom out every half hour, from 
dawn to dusk, in a tattoo of grief. A great 
President has died. 

It was the kind of a feeling one can hardly 
describe—people gathered in knots on street 
corners, an air of disbelief in their faces, their 
heads shaking, muttering to themselves, “It's 
not possible,” 

People who seldom enter the church or 
synagogue are suddenly drawn into their holy 
walis: some pray, some cry, some merely sit 
or kneel in silence, A great President has 
died. 

ONA ee aes A PEDE TOES wee 


lower East Side said what was in his mind 
in two words, “I cry.” A woman on Times 
Square said them in another way, “My God!” 
Jacqueline Kennedy said them as her hus- 
band fell forward, dying, Oh, no!” A Roman 
Catholic priest said them after administer- 
ing the last rites to John Fi Kon- 
A great President has 


In the U.S. Senate, the chaplain says, “We 
in the axy, as our 


great President has died. 

No one believed that it really happened, 
but it did. A young, vigorous, aggressive, 
scholarly President had been assassinated. 
The bullet that struck down John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, struck at the hearts and minds of 
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aggressive, and scholarly. He knew the needs 
of his country and fought to fulfill that 
need. 

He was wedded to peace and vigorously 
sought this greatest of all goals of mankind. 
He believed that the extension of the enjoy- 
Ment of living was a goal that could and 
should be achieyed not alone by the wealthy, 
but also by the humle and the poor. He was 
& great man, a good man, a humble man. 

Why must the life of a young man, moved 
only by high motives, impelled by under- 
Standing and vision, be brought to an un- 
timely end with his labors unfinished? And 
why, in a free land, untouched by the heel 
of a dictator, where the humblest citizen 
may freely utter his grievances, must that 
life be cut short by an eyil instrument 
moved by malice, frustration, and hate? 
This is the incredible thing which leaves us 
bewildered. 

Some months ago, when I learned that 
Egypt had hired Nazi scientists for the pur- 
pose of building up an arsenal of deadly 
weapons, of terrible, destructive powers; to 
build missiles and submarines, I became 
alarmed. I knew that they could be meant 
for only one nation—Israel. 

I wrote to the State Department complain- 
ing that by our assistance we were enabling 
Mr. Nasser to prepare for war against Israel; 
that he had sworn to drive Israel into the 
sen. I asked the State 3 to make 
representations to both the German Govern- 
ment to recall its scientists and to the United 
Arab Republic to desist from spending its 
needed moneys for these devilish purposes. 

The State Department replied saying that 
they would not interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of another country; that if the German 
scientists were withdrawn or removed, Rus- 
sian scientists would take their place. Being 
unhappy on the receipt of this reply, I then 
wrote directly to President Kennedy. I re- 
ceived a reply in letter form from the White 
House and 3 days later the President publicly 
announced at his press conference in Wash- 
ington, “We support the security of both 
Israel and her neighbors” * * * “We strongly 
oppose the use of force or the threat of force 
in the Near East and we also seek to limit 
the spread of communism in the Near East 
which, would, of course, destroy the inde- 
pendence of the people.” 

President Kennedy was the first President 
of the United States to sell defensive mili- 
tary armaments to Israel. This was a change 
from the policy set down by the previous ad- 
ministration—not to incur the displeasure 
of the Arabs by selling Israel arms. At the 
direction of President Kennedy, Hawk mis- 
siles are being sold to Israel. These defen- 
sive weapons are the latest word in destroying 
invading aircraft. 

And he went further, He invited members 
of the Israeli air force to come to this coun- 
try so that they could learn to operate these 
Hawk missiles. 

This is the man whose passing we mourn. 
This is the man who was cut down as the 


and the extreme left. What a waste has 
been committed upon the body politic. 

Let me also say that our hearts go out to 
Mrs. John Kennedy and her two children, 
Caroline and John, Jr., who have sustained 
such a great loss. 


Before I close, I want to say a word about 
the man who has now become the 36th Presi- 
dent of these United States, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. In 1957, when President Eisen- 
hower threatened Israel with punitive sanc- 
tions unless she withdrew from the Sinai 
Peninsula, Mr. Johnson was then the ma- 
jority leader of the US. Senate. 
President Eisenhower that the Senate would 
not economic sanctions 
Israel. He called for a just peace and de- 
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plored the attempted coercion of Israel as 
“a method of settlement.” 

As a Senator, President Johnson fought to 
obtain for Israel a fair share of economic 
aid, noting that Israel was forced to divert 
its own resources for defensive arms against 
the Russian arms that were flowing into 
Egypt. I am confident that President John- 
son will continue the policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration toward Israel. 

A great President has died. Let us pray 
that our late President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the loftlest symbol of the Ameri- 
can way of life, shall not have died in vain; 
that by our own treatment of others, by our 
own considerate treatment of our nelghbors, 
we shall build a living memorial to his desire 
for the equality of man. And that with his 
passing, he shall be a pleader for the cause 
of mankind, and let us also pray that the 
countenance of the Almighty may shine 
upon our new President, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, and lead him along the path of 
righteousness and good fortune. 


General Statement on Need for Addi- 
tional Authorizations To Make Loans 
for Various Rural Community Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the small rural communities which 
have requested assistance in de- 
veloping or improving domestic water 
supplies have also needed ia same type 
on 


and often the basic health of the com- 
munity are dependent upon better facili- 
ties for sewage treatment and 

In many instances where rural water 
systems — have been installed, the avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of pure water 
has resulted in increased use of water 
and the overloading of existing septic 
oe and other makeshift sewage facili- 


the rapid expansion of suburban areas 
and rural residences into farm com- 
munities, together with the increased de- 
mand for modern living has resulted in 
a large increase in the use of septic tanks 
for waste disposal. Increased use of sep- 
tic tanks where soil is inadequate for a 
proper disposal field is continuing. Ap- 
proximately 14 percent of rural dwellers 
have sewage disposal systems available to 
them and about 56 percent use septic 
tanks for waste disposal, leaving around 
30 percent of the rural facilies without 
either of these forms of sewage disposal 
facilities. 

For many of these rural communities, 
there is now no adequate source of long- 
term credit. In addition to credit, most 
of them need advice and technical as- 
sistance in planning and operating their 
projects if they are to be successful. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has received many requests from inter- 
ested farmer groups concerning the pos- 
sibility of financing rural gas distribu- 
tion systems. The increasing popularity 
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of natural gas in many areas as fuel for 
irrigation-pump motors and the wide- 
spread use of gas in the same areas for 
heat and other domestic purposes makes 
it advisable to provide financing for these 
facilities. Private utilities are not in- 
terested in extending service to most 
rural areas, and no other financing is 
presently available to associations of 
farmers and rural residents for this pur- 
pose. 

In areas where gas is available nearby, 
the needed improvements in rural homes 
and services to local industry can best 
be provided if gas is made available 
locally at economical rates. 

There is a widespread need for com- 
munity centers in rural areas. Provi- 
sions have already been made by Con- 
gress for the financing of water systems, 
and recreational facilities. However, 
these programs will result in a much 
greater degree of development for many 
rural communities, and as they develop, 
there will be certain other service facil- 
ities which will then be necessary, or at 
least highly desirable, for the well-being 
of the communities. These will include 
better fire-protection facilities, commun- 
ity halls, visiting clinics, libraries, audi- 
toriums, and many other special-purpose 
improvements of this nature. 

Other Federal programs have been 
established in recognition of the need for 
Federal assistance in the development 
of utilities and other community facil- 
ities. Similar authority should be pro- 
vided the Farmers Home Administration 
so that grants could be made up to 50 
percent of the total costs of projects 
serving low-income communities through 
the development of water supplies, waste 
disposal, fuel distribution systems, and 
rural community services such as audi- 
toriums, clinics, community halls, fire- 
protection facilities, and libraries. Such 
grants would be available to rural non- 
profit associations and to public bodies 
in those areas not eligible for such as- 
sistance from other existing programs. 


Thanks to the Television and 
Radio Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 . 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many of our Members have already 
expressed their gratitude and thanks for 
the great sacrifices made by the em- 
ployees of the television and radio in- 
dustry through almost 4 days following 
the assassination of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. I, too, would like 
to express my appreciation to the tele- 
vision and radio industry for their 
splendid achievements in presenting to 
the American people and people around 
the world, the saga of all the events fol- 
lowing this great international tragedy. 

The industry and its employees spared 
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nothing in time, effort, money, and 
imagination to present these historic 
events to millions of people; every ounce 
of energy, every available personality 
and employee, every known engineering 
device, every piece of available equip- 
ment, was utilized to bring to a saddened 
world the picture and word story of the 
calamity of the assassination of the 
President of the United States. 

As my colleagues know, following the 
slaying of President Kennedy, the lead- 
ers of all the networks and major tele- 
vision and radio stations in our country 
decreed that all commercials and reg- 
ular programs would be canceled until 
after the solemn ceremonies were com- 
pleted a week ago Monday. As a result 
of this unparalleled and unprecedented 
coverage of the death of our late Presi- 
dent, the industry lost in revenues an 
estimated total of 828,700, 00. This is 
a tremendous sum of money, and rep- 
resents a splendid example of patriotism 
and unselfish devotion to the people of 
our country and to our departed leader. 

I know that I speak for all of my 
colleagues, Mr. Speaker, when I say that 
the gratitude of the Congress is sincerely 
given to the television and radio in- 
dustry, to all of its reporters and writers, 
to its engineers and cameramen, to its 
producers and couriers, and to its offi- 
ciais, for a job well done—done truly in 
the American way and in the American 
spirit. 


A Shock, Then Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Business Week of November 30, 
1963: 


A SHOCK, THEN Recovery—Most Tor ECON- 
OMISTS FoRESEE A STRAIN ON BUSINESS AS A 
RESULT OF THE ASSASSINATION; THEY BE- 
LIEVE A Tax Cut Is More VITAL THAN Ever 
To KEEP THE ECONOMY ADVANCING 


U.S. economists, striving to assess the im- 
pact of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, do not minimize the force of the blow 
to the Nation’s economy. Yet all believe 
that the economy can and will sustain it. 

In the short run, nearly all look for a 
period of interruption—lasting only days 
or weeks—followed by a resumption of the 
economy's moderate upward course. 

Longer term, however, many economists 
are worried that the strains and uncertain- 
ties, following not only from the tragedy it- 
self but from its wider national and inter- 
national effects may increase the dangers of 
recession and aggravate the unemployment 
problem later in 1964. 

Virtually all—conservatives and liberals 
alike—now say that it is more important 
than ever that Federal taxes be reduced to 
insure the strength and stability of the econ- 
omy. Even some who had been in the mi- 
nority that was cool or indifferent to the 
need for tax reduction now feel its impor- 
tance has been increased by the shock of the 
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events of the past week, and the uncertain- 
ties that lie ahead. 

Most belleve that President Johnson will 
follow through on the tax cut and will be 
successful in gaining congressional support 
for it—and that his overall monetary and 
fiscal policies will be calculated to sustain 
national and international business confi- 
dence. 

A Business Week survey of some of the Na- 
tion's outstanding economists—including 
some who have advised Presidents in the 
past—finds that most put heavy stress on the 
importance of national and business policies 
to buttress the economy. 

Here is how some top economists see the 
picture: 

Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers: “The basic strength 
of the economy, combined with President 
Johnson's strong reaffirmation of the urgency 
of tax reduction, should enable the economy 
te withstand the shock and tragedy of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s death.” 

Gabriel Hauge, president of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co. and former economic ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower: “The basic 
strengths of the economy that have been 
lifting it to higher ground remain generally 
unimpaired. The new President has moved 
with great skill in his first trying days, and 
one cannot doubt that he will continue to do 
so, reinforcing confidence in the future as he 
Proceeds. One can reasonably expect that 
his efforts will be reassuring at home and 
abroad, and that they will lead the 
to enact the pending tax bill in the context 
of a sensible Government expenditure pro- 
gram before the first quarter of 1964 has run 
out.” 

Robert C. Turner, of Indiana University, 
former member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Truman: “The 
tragedy of President Kennedy’s death and all 
the events accompanying it have undoubted- 
ly shaken the confidence of the American 
people. This is bound to have an adverse 
effect on business activity. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a vigorous expansionary Govern- 
ment economic policy is all the more neces- 
sary if we are to maintain the forward mo- 
mentum of the past 2½ years. 

“Mr. Johnson's succession to the Presi- 
dency will remove some of the less rational 
obstacles to the acceptance of President 
Kennedy's policies. This is especially likely 
in view of the fact that, in the main, the 
Opposition to President Kennedy's policies, 
especially the tax cut, has had its origin 
not in differences as to economic analysis but 
in political considerations. After a period 
of inevitable uncertainty, therefore, I look 
forward to congressional and 
public action and to further advance.” 

Henry C. Wallich, of Yale, former Eisen- 
hower CEA member: “President Johnson will 
stick to Kennedy’s programs. He is unlikely 
to unsettle things before the election * * > 
Because of Johnson’s conservatism, there will 
be no extra worry about the dollar and the 
gold flow.” 

Wiliam F. Butler, vice president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank: “There will be some hesi- 
tation until people figure out what it means. 
I do not see a downturn, but some leveling 
out. A tax cut is more than ever; 
President Johnson must make a strong state- 
ment to Congress and follow through. With- 
out it, the business picture may worsen. 
The great unknown is the reaction abroad. 
Short term it looks like general strength. 
But how will the Russlans react? Will they 
try to explolt the situation? They have a 
history of putting new Presidents to a test. 
How will they test President Johnson?” 

Raymond J. Saulnier, Columbia Universi- 
ty, Chairman of President Eisenhower's CEA: 
“I'd say that were at at a high point and after 
& period in which we will absorb this terribly 
Profound shock, the economy will resume a 
Path rather like the one it was traveling. 
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The tax cut will come just about when ex- 
pected before—February or March—and will 
work just about as anticipated, giving a 
modest stimulus to the economy.” 

James Tobin, of Yale, former member of 
President Kennedy’s CEA: “There will be no 
permanent effect on the economy. After a 
brief period of hesitation, the fundamental 
trends in the economy will reassert them- 
selves. Since there was no great strength 
in the economy even before this week, I now 
regard a tax cut as more essential than ever.” 

Victor von Szeliski, vice president, US. 
Economics Corp., business consultant: To- 
day's uncertainty is not of a sort likely to 
lend business to curtall plant and equip- 
ment programs. Today's business invest- 
ment is a response (so far an underresponse) 
to the strength in consumer markets and 
the availability of funds, sources of strength 
which have been demonstrated for more than 
a year. Not having been overdone, invest- 
ment will not be easily undermined. 

In the consumer area, some sales losses 
have already resulted from the closing down 
of retail outlets and the general shock to 
individuals. Consumers are not likely to 
work out of their psychological malaise right 
away, and November sales totals will be 
sharply down from the October record. But 
shortly the boosts in pay, the higher year- 
end dividends—and in time and most impor- 
tantly the tax cuts—will rebuild their con- 
fidence. The backlog of investment commit- 
ments will sustain the advance until con- 
sumer demand asserts itself.” 

Roy Blough, Columbia University, former 
CEA member under President Truman: “This 
kind of crisis cannot help but have a con- 
fusing effect. * * * It’s probably not pos- 
sible to pass the tax bill before the next ses- 
sion. Don't forget there are some 300 pages 
in the bill—only about 30 given over to the 
simple tax reduction part. Of course, it’s not 
inconceivable that some of the extra features 
will be jettisoned in an effort to speed up 
passage of a simple tax reduction. * * * If 
we needed the tax cut at all before, we need 
it more now. The uncertainties following 
President Kennedy's death and the accession 
of a new President have shaken the econ- 
omy.” 

Otto Eckstein, Harvard, former director of 
growth study for Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee: There's no reason for the 
outlook to change with the accession of 
Johnson. It looked like a good year in 1964 
with the tax cut and it still does. Govern- 
ment spending was a question mark before 
and it still is. Johnson should have no ad- 
verse effect on the private economy—pre- 
sumably he will be as friendly to business 
as Kennedy. Probably he will go ahead with 
the tax cut. Johnson has somewhat 
more discretion than many think about what 
he can do. He is not completely caught in 
Kennedy's programs.” 


The Kennedy Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day of eulogy for the late John F. Ken- 
nedy, I think it fitting to consider the 
words and the warning of Alexander F. 
Jones, executive editor of the Syracuse 
(N. T.) Herald-American, and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
include his recent editorial entitled The 
Kennedy Light.” 
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THE KENNEDY LIGET 
(By Alexander F. Jones) 

President Johnson made an eloquent plea 
in his Thanksgiving Day message for an 
America that will “banish rancor from our 
words and malice from our hearts—to close 
down the polson springs of hatred and in- 
tolerance and fanaticism.” 

He envisioned “a new American greatness, 
a new day, when peace is more secure, when 
justice is more universal, when freedom 1s 
more strong in every home of all mankind.” 

He said this is the work he most wants us 
to do. 

This is a splendid concept of what human 
conduct should be. 

Coming at the moment the death of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy at the hand of a Com- 
munist fanatic is still a matter of acute na- 
tional grief, this statement takes on much 
added weight. 

If it had been uttered before that fatal 
shot in Dallas, it would have been dismissed 
as a cliche from a Utopian seeking perfection 
in a sadly imperfect mankind. 

But today there is realization in this ter- 
ribly shocked Nation that there is much in 
the President Johnson statement about 
which we can do something. It is not all an 
idealistic concept by any means, 

At the end of a splendid mall in Washing- 
ton stands the beautiful Lincoln Memorial 
reminding us forever of the first Presidential 
martyr who spoke up for an end of racial 
intolerance. It is a constant reminder of 
the hopes he had for this Nation, 

In another lovely spot is the memorial 
to President Thomas Jefferson, author of 
our Declaration of Independence and creator 
of the words “all men are created equal.” 

On the slope in Arlington Cemetery Mrs. 
Kennedy plans a tomb over the grave of her 
husband where an eternal light will burn, 

It will be another potent reminder of our 
responsibilities as citizens, for John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy's memorial will always be 
what he hoped for this country. He was 
in office too briefiy to see his hopes take form 
as realized legislation, 

But it will ask its beholders this: 

“What are you doing to make closer? 
What are you doing to bring 9 closer 
to all American youth? What are you do- 
ing to banish racial discrimination? What 
are you doing to make all citizens conscious 
of their responsibilties in proving their right 
to that priceless heritage? What are you do- 
ing to prove that you are doing something 
for 97 — country and not asking its favors in- 


If these and other messages to young 
Americans, are held out in the years to come, 
we may profit more by the fact that John F. 
Kennedy came this way than we can now 
3 He will become another symbol of 

ope. 

When President Johnson speaks of present- 
day rancor, malice in our hearts and poison 
springs of hatred in our hearts, intolerance 
and fanaticism, just who and what is he talk- 
ing about? 

First, he is talking about Communist sub- 
versives who would destroy our Republic and 
enslave our people. He is talking about the 
vicious fringe representing Fidel Castro of 
Cuba, one of whom killed our Président, and 
who are plotting the end of what democracy 
there is in South America. 


He is talking about the fanatical rightwing 
extremists who exhibit their own vicious 
futility by charging patriots with being Com- 
munists and urging that this Nation climb 
into a hole and refuse to consider any step 
promising progress. They are as guilty of 
intolerance and hatred as\the other end of 
the pole. 

He is talking about forces who would deny 
American Negroes the right to vote and the 
right to enjoy equal privileges in public 
Places in this country. 
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The moral rightness, to say nothing of the 
constitutional aspect, of this position is un- 
assailable. 

It, civil rights legislation, will come to 
pass, for the simple reason that it must if 
our democratic ideals and concept of justice 
are to survive. 

I cannot speak for President Johnson, 
naturally, but as certain as I am that civil 
rights legislation will pass and a smoother 
path assured for Negro citizens, I am equally 
gure that coercion by Negro leaders and their 
organizations attempting to force special 
privileges for members of that race will not 
only fail but will continue to cause much of 
the “poison springs of hatred” that Presi- 
dent Johnson so properly deplores. 

To allow an organization like the Black 
Muslims, preaching hatred of the white man 
and urging formation of an all-black govern- 
ment in the United States, to exist is a mat- 
ter that should concern us all. 

Another cause for disregard of our moral 
needs, along the line of President Johnson’s 
thinking, in my opinion, is the action of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in banning prayer in 
public schools on the fallacious argument 
that such utterances are violations of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing sep- 
aration of church and state. 

When Chief Justice Warren appeared on 
the Capitol memorial program for President 
Kennedy and asked God's help for this Na- 
tion I unconsciously winced. Who is this 
man, I asked myself, to appeal to God in 
this terrible moment? He and his associates 
would not even allow public school children 
to mention God“ in our public schools. 

Did this decision, I ask, help to build “a 
new American greatness”? To me it lacks all 
consideration of human understanding. The 

came to this land to pray as they 
pleased long before there was a Supreme 
Court. 


Let no one think for a second that any 
new American greatness will involve the right 
for the people to disagree on policies of every 
nature. 

Hammering out the truth from varying 
viewpoints is how our Republic was fash- 
joned and why it grows. President Johnson 


is too experienced a politician to believe that 


his eloquent plea will eradicate political op- 
tion. He is an old campaigner and will 
enjoy the heat and the excitement of battle, 
But he is eternally right in asking an end 
to the viciousness of littieness, of stomach- 
turning demagogs seeking personal notice 
in any cause. 
It is to be hoped that the light from the 
tomb of John Fitzgerald Kennedy will be a 


‘warning for us all against all spread- 
ers—as a lighthouse is for ships at sea seek- 
ing to escape the shoals. ` 


Sweeping Changes Needed in Procure- 
ment Division of the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, another battle has been won in the 
fight to save taxpayers’ dollars in the 
purchase of our defense equipment. 
This battle took 2 years and there is 
going to be some waste involved. But 
just as at the end of the rainbow there 
Is a pot of gold, so there is a considerable 
amount that will be saved for the tax- 
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payer when this radio set—the ARC-54— 
is bought by competitive bidding. 

The Army has reluctantly agreed to 
buy half of its next year’s requirements 
for the ARC-54 by competitive bidding. 
Just last week, it advertised a sole-source 
purchase of 853 of these sets from the 
sole-source developer. Its last price was 
about $6,000. When the next sole-source 
price is calculated, I intend to compare 
it to the competitive price due next year. 
Then we shall see how much could have 
been saved in the past, and we can cal- 
culate the savings of the present. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army originally in- 
tended to keep purchase of this radio 
under the expensive sole-source shelter 
for at least all of fiscal year 1964. This 
was my conclusion after studying the 
case since September 1961. 

However, on July 17, 1963, I made a 
speech on the floor of the House attack- 
ing the sole-source shelter that sur- 
rounded this radio. That speech can be 
found in the Recorp for July 17, 1963, 
on pages 12091-12094. 

After making that speech, Mr. Speak- 
er, I referred the case to the Comptroller 
General for a complete study. Here 
again, as in past cases, I hoped to prove 
that intelligent inguiry and hard work 
would establish that a competitive pur- 
chase should be undertaken, whereas 
superficial investigation by the Army 
only buttressed its contention that pur- 
chase must be by sole source. 

On September 27, 1963, the Comptrol- 
ler General reported to me in a 6-page 
letter, which showed the depth to which 
GAO went to get at the truth of the 
ARC-54 case. 

The GAO report concluded: 

Every effort should be made to effect pro- 
curement of the radio sets (ARC 54) for the 
balance of the fiscal year 1964 on a competi- 
tive basis at the earliest possible date. 


The GAO had upset the Army’s sole 
source applecart and wrote the Secre- 
tary of the Army with its recommenda- 
tions. Any Member is welcome to look 
at that letter in my office. 

On October 7, 1963, I reported GAO’s 
findings to the Members of the House, 
and that speech may be found on page 


agreed to split its purchase of the ARC 
54 for fiscal year 1964, buying about half 
sole source and about half through com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr. Speaker, the last sole-source price 
for this radio was $6,000. The latest 
sole-source procurement, opened last 
week in Chicago, will probably be å little 
under that figure. However, when the 
competitive procurement for this radio 
is opened early next year, I predict a 
startling drop in price under past sole- 
sources prices. 

That lower price will prove just how 
much money could have been saved for 
the taxpayer in the past had better plan- 
ning, more efficient work, and a more 
protective attitude toward the taxpayers’ 
dollar been in force in Army purchasing 
departments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just one more rea- 
son why it is imperative that the pur- 
chasing machinery of the military be 
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completely overhauled. Here is another 
instance in which the Army has been 
forced to allow competition to save tax 
dollars. How many more are there that 
have gone or will go undiscovered? 

Sweeping changes are needed in pro- 
curement divisions of the military, and 
they are needed now. I have been able 
to show in the past how some errors have 
been admitted and corrected by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, but progress 
is entirely too slow. 


Revitalize the American Cotton Industry 


SPEECH 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 4, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6196) to encour- 
age increased consumption of cotton, to 
maintain the income of cotton producers, to 
provide a special research p: designed 
to lower costs of production, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

If it is not possible for the House to 
take action on Mr. Dolx's amendment it 
is at least appropriate that the subject 
of wheat legislation be discussed here 
today. Much has been said about the 
importance of the cotton industry to our 
economy. Even more could be said 
about the importance of wheat to not 
only our economy but to the very sur- 
vival of our society. Bread is often re- 
ferred to as the staff of life and it is un- 
questionably true that without wheat we 
would be hard put to feed our people. 
We use about 550 million bushels of 
wheat each year to feed the American 
people. We have exported more than 
that much wheat during each of the last 
several years and this year we will ap- 
proach 800 million bushels, not counting 
the possibility of selling wheat to Com- 
munist Russia. 

The wheat and feed grain program 
which Mr. Dotz’s amendment would au- 
thorize is one which in my opinion de- 
serves favorable consideration. I am 
one of those who introduced this legis- 
lation in the House. I did so because 
being a farmer I thought I knew what 
many farmers wanted in a wheat pro- 
gram. They wanted, if possible, a vol- 
untary program such as they had in the 
feed grain program which was strenu- 
ously supported by this administration. 
This is probably the most important fea- 
ture of this proposed program. In 
simplest terms, it would add wheat to 
the present voluntary feed grain pro- 
gram. Anyone not wanting to partici- 
pate in a Federal price support program 
would not be required to do so. He 
would be able to raise all the wheat he 
wanted to, but he would not be eligible 
for price support or land retirement 
payments. He could sell his wheat for 
whatever price he could secure on the 
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market. He would not be limited to 
selling his wheat for export as in some 
of the voluntary programs that have 
been proposed. 

When wheat farmers rejected the ad- 
ministration's certificate wheat plan in 
last May's referendum, they were not 
voting for no wheat program. They 
were rejecting a plan that seemed en- 
tirely too complicated and restrictive 
and hoping that Congress would give 
them a program that was fair and equit- 
able. I believe our proposal is sound 
and would fulfill the obligation that 
Congress has to give the farmer some- 
thing real instead of just hope. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that Mr. Dote’s amendment 
would be of benefit to the farmer. This 
cotton bill we are considering today will 
do nothing to help the cotton farmer, 
but from all the evidence presented here 
it would mean millions to the processing 
industry. 


Revitalize the American Cotton 
Industry 


SPEECH 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 4, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6196) to en- 
courage increased consumption of cotton, to 
maintain the income of cotton producers, to 
provide a special research program designed 
to lower costa of production, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, we can 
with great justification assume that we 
have reached another milestone on the 
long, winding road of Government pro- 
grams for agriculture. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear that we here in the Con- 
gress, along with leaders of all farm or- 
ganizations must apply the utmost of our 
commonsense, knowledge, and ability to 
the framing of a farm program which 
will be effective and acceptable in the 
following respects: First, it must main- 
tain or improve the possibility of increas- 
ing farm income; second, it must reduce 
the Government's role in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of our Nation’s farm- 
ers and decrease the costs to the tax- 
payers; third, it must be basically volun- 
tary in its application; fourth, it must 
apply to total wheat and feed grains pro- 
duction in order to avoid transfer of 
problems in one area to another and get 
at the problem of reducing surpluses; 
fifth, it should work toward restoring the 
normal grain trade to its proper place in 
the farm market economy; and sixth, it 
should not be a temporary or crash pro- 
gram which would be subject to radical 
changes from one crop year to another— 
15 should be given the chance to prove 
tself. 

Let me say that we have come a long 
way on that road in our bungling at- 
tempts to make adjustments for the tre- 
mendous increases in the productive 
capacity of our country’s farmers. The 
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trouble is that there have been too many 
detours, and all too often we have been 
on a road which would have led us to we 
know not where. 

Looking back over the years we recall 
that in 1947 CLINTON ANDERSON, now 
U.S. Senator from New Mexico, became 
Secretary of Agriculture. He advocated 
a badly needed, long-range farm plan 
based on flexible supports—if a short 
supply in a commodity exists, raise sup- 
ports to encourage production. When 
surpluses mount, drop supports, but al- 
ways with a floor to protect the farmer. 
President Truman supported Mr. An- 
pERSON, and Secretary Brannan did, too, 
for a time when he took over the De- 
partment. 

A year later, in 1948, both political 
parties stood for flexible supports, but 
by the spring of 1949, Secretary Bran- 
nan scuttled the idea in favor of his own 
infamous plan, and what chance could 
there possibly be for agreement on any- 
thing except to let the mistakes continue 
and the surpluses mount. 

By 1952 the Republicans stuck with 
flexible supports and the Democrats 
campaigned for high rigid supports and 
through the next 8 years the battle was 
fought and refought to the utter confu- 
sion of everyone, and with a surplus 
problem that became increasingly a 
headache. 

The Kennedy administration next 
moved in on the scene. They then pro- 
posed the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
known as the “omnibus farm bill,“ which 
attempted first to take over the func- 
tions of Congress, and second to obtain 
authority to place into operation the 
Cochrane theory of supply management 
over every one of the 256 agricultural 
commodities produced in America. The 
Congress was wiser than the controllers. 
It refused to give this authority. The 
proponents by the application of their 
concept would destroy the U.S. market- 
ing system by placing controls over every 
segment of the marketing system, and 
thereby destroy the free market. 

In the meantime the so-called emer- 
gency feed grain bill had been passed 
and I might say that this program has 
possibilities, the theory being that land 
would have to be retired in order to 
balance supply and demand, but now we 
find that those who were the strongest 
advocates of high supports and full par- 
ity for the farmer are administering 
agricultural programs with the farmers 
of the Nation struggling with a parity 
ratio of 77 percent for the first 6 months 
of 1963. This, I might comment, is the 
lowest parity figure since 1939. 

Further examination of the history of 
farm legislation reveals that the Con- 
gress has been dealing with many sepa- 
rate commodities, many times attempt- 
ing to legislate in one commodity only 
to have a problem break out in another. 
It is no great secret that the natural 
wheat-growing areas were asked to cut 
back in production while the door was 
opened for 15-acre producers to even- 
tually produce more than the total an- 
nual surplus. Attempts have been made 
to cut back on the production of corn, 
while opening the door for grain sor- 
ghums. It is not so long ago that an 
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attempt was made to permit the grow- 
ing of barley on idle wheatland, and 
more recently a bill has been reported to 
permit the grazing of soil bank land. 

So in reviewing the entire legislative 
conduct it becomes increasingly clear 
that there is a lack of across-the-board 
consideration and it is obvious that in 
our attempt to legislate by commodities 
we fail to recognize a basic need and that 
is to consider the total acres producing 
crops of all kinds and attempt to de- 
sign legislation to encourage full partici- 
pation in a land retirement program. 
This approach is necessary if we are to 
hope for adequate participation and to 
eventually bring supply and demand 
into proper proportion. 

The bill that I introduced earlier in 
this session seeks to meet these quali- 
fications, and I feel that there is a des- 
perate need at this time to enact legis- 
lation, especially because of the situation 
that will develop in the area of wheat 
production. Statements have been made 
to the effect that the wheat farmer has 
indicated he wants no program, this 
judgment having been reached because 
of the wheat referendum vote. I do not 
believe that that is a proper interpreta- 
tion to place on this action on the part 
of the farmer. In my judgment the 
farmer was saying, We do not want this 
type of a program, and I believe that 
they look to the Congres to come up with 
a more acceptable plan. I also am of 
the opinion that the proposal submitted 
by myself and others would be acceptable 
and would be endorsed by the wheat 
farmers of America. 

I have further reasons for concern as 
to the wheat producers. While my dis- 
trict is largely a feed grain area, it is 
my opinion that if wheat prices are driv- 
en down, we will face still further com- 
petition in the feed grain areas which, 
of course, will result in cheaper feed and 
cheaper livestock. Already prices are 
distressing according to recent reports 
indicating that net farm income in the 
Midwest is down as much as 15 percent— 
Wall Street Journal, July 10, 1963. The 
Department of Agriculture reports farm 
income—excluding Government pay- 
ment—in 1960 at $11.1 billion: in 1961 at 
$11.1 billion; in 1962 at $11 billion; and 
in 1963, an estimated $10.5 billion. The 
farm parity ratio has stood at 77 per- 
cent for the past 3 months and that 
figure for the month of November is the 
lowest since 1933. 

The bill that I have introduced is very 
simple in its application. It is entirely 
a voluntary program which requires not 
less than 20 percent land retirement and 
permits up to 50 percent. One feature 
that in my judgment will be attractive 
to the family livestock farmer is the pro- 
vision in my bill that the farmer who 
takes grain as payment-in-kind, instead 
of cash, will receive a more liberal treat- 
ment. This is a means of encouraging 
the small farmer to participate, and in 
their instance usually feed grown is fed 
on the farm and needed on the farm. 
This approach will keep many bushels of 
grain out of storage and out of govern- 
ment ownership. 

Questions may be asked to cost, but re- 
gardless of what approach is made in 
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the field of agriculture, it will be costly. 
But it is my hope and the hope of many 
farmers that little by little the staggering 
surplus can be drawn down and we can 
again get agriculture to working in a 
more normal fashion. It is also our 
hope that we may establish better world 
markets in areas where food is a scarce 
commodity. This must be done by 
greater activity among farm organiza- 
tions and people in the grain trade as 
well as the Government through Public 
Law 480. 

I believe that the wheat growers of the 
United States deserve a better program 
than the one which will go into effect in 
1964. 

First. The present program will cause 
an extremely sharp reduction in wheat 
growers’ income; 

Second. If the present program is not 
radically altered, we are bound to be wit- 
ness to a sharp expansion in wheat acre- 
age accompanied by low price. These 
sharply low prices will make the wheat 
competitive with feed grains in the feed 
market; and 

Third. An ‘excess of feed supplies 
would ultimately drive down the prices 
of livestock and livestock products. 

It should be noted that in the Mid- 
western States, between two-thirds and 
80 percent of the farm income is derived 
from sales of livestock. I do not intend 
to stand idly by and watch the price 
structure for livestock and livestock 
products go into a nose dive. 

It does not make sense to me to force 
the wheat grower to deplete his soil by 
overcropping in wheat in order to meet 
his expenses when at the same time this 
will cause irreparable damage to farmers 
clear across the conutry. Wheat grow- 
ers and other farmers deserve better of 
their Government. It is for these rea- 
sons that I am strongly in favor of a 
voluntary wheat program which makes 
economic sense. 


This Congress May Have Set a Record 
in Reducing Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
many of our news commentators and ob- 
servers of the Washington scene today 
in criticizing Congress for its slow action 
disregard the fact that speedy action is 
e necessarily the test of good legisla- 

on. 

When July 31 was established as an 
adjournment deadline by the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1947, as I recall, the budget 
was $38 million and the population of 
the United States was about 140 millions 
of people. Certainly a $98 billion budget 
and public services for 190 millions of 
people should require more time for Con- 
gressional scrutiny of programs and Goy- 
ernment spending. 
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While Congress this year is setting a 
record for slow action on annual appro- 
priations bills, it also may well establish 
an outstanding record for budget cutting. 

In this connection, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce suggests that the 
net reduction on the 1964 budget will be 
a reduction from the original budget re- 
quest of in excess of $5 billion—the larg- 
est total cut since 1953. 

Some of us have anticipated this re- 
duction will be more than $6 billion and 
since this would represent a saving of 
$129.96 for each family in America I 
think it might indicate to the taxpayers 
of America that there is some merit in 
proceeding slowly when spending other 
people's money. 


The Duties of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 27, President Johnson made his 
first speech to the Congress as President 
of the United States. Reaction to his 
speech has been swift, and in some cases, 
extreme. I would like to call to my col- 
leagues’ attention an editorial that ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
on November 28 commenting on Mr. 
Johnson’s speech. I place this editorial 
in the Recor at this point: 

New PRESIDENT, OLD CONGRESS 

Lyndon B. Johnson went back yesterday 
to Capitol Hill, where he has spent 32 years 
of his life, as the new President of the United 
States. He was excellently received by the 
Congressmen, all of whom he knows, many 
intimately. The honeymoon was on. 

He delivered the message expected of him 
with simple brevity. It was perhaps the only 
speech he could have made: A pledge to 
carry forward the policies set by the late 
President John F. Kennedy. 

But it was an old Congress to which the 
new President spoke. Most of its Members 
have been dealing with Kennedy legislative 
programs 3 years, cautiously and with mea- 
ger acceptance. 

They are sympathetic with Mr. Johnson 


in the first 100 days, or the next 340. 

The President pleaded for speedy enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill and next the 
tax reduction proposal, as a fitting memorial 
to the late President. He seemed, incident- 
ally, to invert the importance placed on 
these two programs; Mr. Kennedy had put 
the tax measure first. 

Understandably, Mr. Johnson sought to 
push for action quickly, while the honey- 
moon atmosphere of Congress is at full tide. 

However, with all respect for martyred 
John Kennedy, it is not the duty or function 
of Congress to adopt major laws as a me- 
morial, or be swayed by emotional or any 
other pressure. Nor is Congress likely to 
do 80. 

If the civil rights measure is sound, it 
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As a matter of fact, many features of the 
civil rights bill are good; it may well be 
passed with some amendment. 

If the tax bill is wise for the country, in 
the weighed judgment of Congress, only 
that basis should impel passage. If it is 
dangerous without a curb in Federal spend- 
ing, as very many believe, it should be killed, 

Emotional appeal or compassion for the 
sudden, towering problems of a new Presi- 
dent should not be factors in important de- 
cisions of Congress. 

President Jonhson's mien was solemn, 
without the oratorical glamour of his prede- 
cessor but characterized by a down-to-earth 
directness and certain drama. His words 
were chosen carefully, politically; for the 
present he follows a pattern that must be 
molded to Kennedy policies. 

Mr. Johnson undoubtedly plans to seek 
election on his own next November. Every 
act and word will be colored more or less 
by that end. He will feel it incumbent to 
follow the Kennedy basic policies, in do- 
mestic and more completely in foreign af- 
fairs. But the emphasis will most probably 
change, the methods shift considerably, 


Knights of Pythias Proclaim 30-Day 
Period of Mourning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing proclamation has been issued by 
the Supreme Chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias Brother Joseph B. Hacker, 
setting an official period of mourning for 
our late President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, which all Pythians will ob- 
serve in their lodges throughout. our 
Nation. 

The proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION OF THE SUPREME LODGE, 
KNIGHTS oF PYTHIAS 

“Whereas a pall of sorrow has been cast— 
not only over the United States of America, 
but over the entire North American Conti- 
nent, and throughout the free world, be- 
cause of the untimely death of a beloved and 
dedicated American and world leader, the 
35th President of the United States, John 
Pitzgerald Kennedy, whose life was ended 
and whose courageous service to his nation 
and the world ceased, because of the hatred 
of a crazed assassin; and 

“Whereas we of the Order of Knights of 
Pythias, having given lodgment in our 
minds and hearts and souls to its sublime 
lessons, mourn the passing of a great and 
noble man, one fearless in the cause of right 
and of humanity; one who, to those dwelling 
in the darkness of tyranny, oppression and 
fear, had kindled a flame of hope for better 
things: 

“Now, therefore, to every member of the 
Order of Knights of Pythias, I, Joseph B. 
Hacker, supreme chancellor, do hereby pro- 
claim that a period of official mourning shall 
forthwith commence and shall continue for 
30 days hereafter; and that each subordinate 


dence of our sorrow; that prayer be offered in 

of our fallen leader, and for God's 
blessings and divine consolation for the 
widow, children and all members of the fam- 
ily of our deceased President; 
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“Further, That likewise we offer our sup- 
Plications in behalf of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. May God in His infinite wisdom 
bestow on him an abundance of His richest 
gifts, wisdom, courage, and faith and grant 
to him divine guidance as he assumes the 
responsibilities of leadership of the peoples 
of the free world, looking toward and hop- 
ing and praying for the day when all men 
everywhere shall enjoy the unfettered rights 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
and 

“May each one of us, with divine help, re- 
dedicate our lives to the God given privileges 
which are ours to work and pray that the 
whole wide world may become holier and 
happier, as we earnestly strive to banish from 
our own hearts and minds any personal 
prejudice and every unkind thought. May 
friendship, charity, and benevolence become 
in fact the motivating forces which guide 
our thoughts and words and deeds.” 

Given under my hand and under the great 
seal of the supreme lodge and attested by 
the supreme secretary thereof, on this the 
twenty-fifth day of November in the year of 
nineteen hundred and sixty-three and the 
Pythian period the one hundredth. 

JOSEPH B. HACKER, 

Supreme Chancellor. 
E. J. KNELPER, 

Supreme Secretary. 


Attest: 


Kennedy Memorial Resolution of Coun- 
cil of the City of Binghamton, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 2, 1963, the Council of the City 
of Binghamton, N.Y., meeting in regular 
session, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution honoring the memory 
of the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
which resolution was thereafter ap- 
proved, on December 3, by the Honorable 
John J. Burns, mayor of Binghamton, 
and then forwarded to me with the re- 
quest that it be inserted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Accordingly, under leave to extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial, the resolution is hereto appended: 
Ix Counci, oF THE Orry OF BINGHAMTON, 

Srarx oF New YORK, A RESOLUTION HON- 

ORING THE MEMORY OF JOHN FITZGERALD 

KENNEDY 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 
35th President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the greatest leader of our time, has 
met his untimely death on November 22, 
1963, at the hand of a cruel and cowardly 
assassin; and 

Whereas his dedication to the cause of 
peace and the elevation of human dignity 
will always be remembered by the immortal 
words and work he left behind, which are 
not only known to this grieving Nation but 
to the world; and 

Whereas President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, in all his public utterances, exhorted 
the people of this world to strive for the 
common good with the best that is in each 
of us; and 

Whereas he was a man whose private 
and public life was above reproach; who was 
sincere and equitable, honest and honorable; 
One to whom artifice and treachery were 
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unknown, who was a stranger to bigotry and 
prejudice, an adviser of the indigent and 
a friend of all, regardless of race, color, or 
creed; and 

Whereas at Gettysburg 100 years ago, that 
great and kindly man, Abraham Lincoln, 
most eloquently spoke to the people a few 
words which now in paraphrase, seem to ex- 
press our thoughts about our deceased 
President: 

“It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy who fought here 
has thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from this honored 
dead President we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which he gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that this man shall not have died in 
vain;” and 

Whereas we dedicate this meeting in mem- 
ory of our compatriot, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, whose name is written in letters of 
gold upon the fleshy tablets of our grateful 
and appreciative hearts, and whose name is 
deeply engraved in the pure white marble 
of honest fame and whose name will be in- 
scribed on the tablet of the immortals: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this council when it ad- 
journs tonight, it do so in the name and on 
behalf of the city of Binghamton and its 
citizens, with deep and sincere regret and 
in respect to the memory of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the late President of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the city of 
Binghamton forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, the widow 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and also that 
a copy be forwarded to Hon. Howarp W. 
ROBISON, of the 33d District of 
the State of New York, with instructions 
that this resolution be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record; and that the clerk 
of the city of Bingħamton spread this reso- 
lution upon the minutes of this council. 

Dated: December 2, 1963. 

Leo J. KELLEY, 
President of Council. 
Joun I. 

Mayor of the City of Binghamton. 


Appraises Federal Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the statements contained in 
the letter by John W. Macy, Jr., Chair- 
man, U.S. Civil Service Commission, to 
the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star under date of December 2, 1963, ex- 
plain in great detail many of the reasons 
that prompted the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee to favorably act 
upon H.R. 8986, and I would suggest to 
my colleagues that they examine his 
statement carefully because of the infor- 
mation that it contains: 

APPRAISES FEDERAL Pay BILL 

I was surprised by your November 11 edi- 
torial describing the Federal pay bill ap- 
proved by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee as a bad bill—particularly 
in view of your earlier editorial (Sept. 26, 
1962) in favor of the concept of comparabil- 
ity between Government and private indus- 

_ try pay scales. The measure you oppose goes 
far toward carrying forward this principle 
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of comparability which made a 
matter of public policy in enacting the Sal- 
ary Reform Act of 1962. 

I must question both the reasons and the 
data you cite to support your view of HR. 
8986: 


1. The cost of the legislation should not 
automatically make it a bad bill; actually, 
simple equity demands that the Government 
fulfill its commitment to the comparability 
principle on which it is founded. 

2. The substantial raises scheduled to 
take effect in January 1964, were provided 
as the second phase of a gradual catchup 
formula in the Salary Reform Act of 1962: 
They actually average only 4.1 percent, 
would benefit only those in the first 15 pay 
grades, and would extend full comparability 
only through grade 7 and only to 1961 
(representing about a 3-year timelag). 

3. Your reference to substantial fringe 
benefits for certain jobs leaves the impres- 
sion that these are greatly to the advantage 
of Federal employees compared to those 
found in the private sector. Studies we have 
conducted show that this is not the case. 
Although Government is generally credited 
with somewhat more liberal leave policies, 
it does not appear to be as liberal in group 
insurance policy and opportunities to ac- 
quire extra income such as through profit 
sharing, bonuses, stock options, ete. And 
Federal employees tend to pay a higher share 
of the cost of group insurance and retire- 
ment benefits. 

4. Under the principle of comparability, 
pay increases are warranted all along the 
line—not just in the 
where you agree increases are justified—as 
you will see explained below. 

5. Your comparison of the lower average 


number private employment, except in 
the two lowest grades, as the following facts 
make clear: 


The Salary Reform Act of 1962, in addi- 
tion to 


covering 75 classes or 


enterprise. 

In its report on legislation that became 
the Salary Reform Act of 1962, the Senate 
Office and Civil Service Committee 

that time did not permit adequate 
development of needed information on ex- 
ecutive pay, and it specifically requested the 


Post 
noted 
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President to recommend for consideration 
in the next session of Congress appropriate 
increases in Federal executive salaries at all 
levels.“ In response to the committee re- 
quests, the President asked his Advisory 
Panel on Federal Salary Systems (the Ran- 
dall committee) to study the question of 
executive pay and to report its findings and 
recommendations. Its subsequent recom- 
mendations for substantial adjustments for 
key positions in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches are well known to you. 

It was this review process—the BLS sur- 
vey, the Randall committee report, the 
President’s recommendations for pay adjust- 
ments, and the House committee’s consid- 
eration of the data and proposals—that 
produced H.R. 8986. 

Our own careful analysis of H.R. 8986 is 
that (1) it contains important reform provi- 
sions which are clearly consistent with the 
principles of the Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962; (2) it reaffirms congressional sup- 
port for the principle that Government pay 
and pay for like jobs in the private economy 
should be kept at comparable levels by pe- 
riodic review and appropriate statutory ad- 
justment; and (3) it achieves comparability 
in the lower career levels and moves in 
the direction of attaining comparability in 
the upper career levels. The increase in the 
rates for the lower career levels does not de- 
part from the comparability principle but 
takes into account the 1963 BLS survey data 
released last month; in the intermediate 
levels, comparability on a 1962 basis would be 
achieved; and, in the highest career levels, 
the rates are roughly comparable with the 
1961 BLS data. 

The bill falls below the executive branch 
scale supported by the administration, but 
it rationalizes and simplifies the executive 
salary levels in all three branches of Govern- 
ment on a basis which provides badly needed 
relief for top positions in the executive 
branch—although still considerably below 
the salaries recommended by the Randall 
Panel. 

As the House committee report on the 
measure states, this bill “represents the first 
—and undoubtedly the conclusive—test as 
to whether intends to abide by its 
commitment to the comparability principle 
or discard it within a year after its adoption. 
The bill is predicated upon the conviction 
that Congress will not abdicate its respon- 
sibility but, instead, will meet its obliga- 
tion to Federal employees and the public by 
strengthening the com- 


It is because of these important and over- 
riding considerations that the administra- 
tion has expressed the hope, by letter of No- 
vember 9 to the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, that it will be possible for the House 
to consider H.R. 8986 in the near future in 
order to permit time for final congressional 
action on pay legislation this year. In view 
of the foregoing facts and your previously 
stated position in favor of comparability, 
I would hope that you would reconsider your 
editorial appraisal of the bill. 

Joun W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
i TEOR BOUL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Concres- 
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SIONAL Recorp the excellent editorial of 
my longtime friend, John J. Edwards, 
owner of the West Side News, 229 Wyo- 
ming Avenue, Post Office Box 1042, 
Kingston, Pa., concerning our beloved 
late President John F. Kennedy. 

The editorial follows: 

One of the most distressing aspects of the 
untimely death of President John F. Ken- 
nedy is the fact that no man on earth had 
more good to live for than he. His life was 
dedicated to that which is good and his every 
effort in public life seemed to be aimed at 
improvement in the welfare of his fellow 
human beings. In addition, his personal life 
promised to go on being an exceptionally 
happy one. 

President Kennedy’s personal characteris- 
tics were contagious. His vigor, his en- 
thusiasm, his optimism, and his good humor 
all seemed to have their influence upon his 
fellow citizens, and certainly they were re- 
sponsible for his having become so endeared 
to his fellow citizens. 

Always with President Kennedy it was to 
smile and to keep busy, busy, busy. He had 
so much to do and so little time that he 
couldn't even be bothered with with a hat 
and topcoat. He wanted his fellow Ameri- 
cans to be busy also and to be physically fit 
through exercise. He was the President who 
had a poet, the late Robert Frost, as a speaker 
at his inauguration and he and Mrs. Kennedy 
were active sponsors of music and the arts. 

So, his personality and his leadership have 
left what we hope will prove to be indelible 
marks on the face of the Nation, and we hope 
that the high principles for which he stood 
so firmly will be maintained in our Govern- 
ment and national life. 


J. Edgar Hoover Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» the address delivered by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, when he received the 
Brotherhood Award of the Brotherhood 
of the Washington Hebrew Congregation, 
Washington, D.C., on Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, 1963. Mr. Hoover’s address 
follows: 


FAITH IN FREEDOM 


This is a great moment in my life. To be 
recognized in this manner by the Brother- 
hood of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion is a distinction which I shall cherish 
always. 

I am especially honored by the presence 
of so many close friends, including the dis- 
tinguished civic leaders whom you have 
selected as receipients of other awards. 

How have these men come to positions of 
prominence in our community? It is be- 
cause they have dedicated themselves to 
service—they have eagerly accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship, and they 
are willing to be judged upon their records 
of positive contributions to the cause of 
decency and of justice. 

Decency and fustice—these are the high 
aims of this Brotherhood, just as they always 
have been an integral part of the Hebrew 
religion which has given mankind the Ten 
Commandments and the concept of a mono- 
theistic God. For these sacred gifts, all 
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true religious of the Western World are eter- 
nally indebted to you. 

Americans of the Hebrew faith are doubly 
blessed. The rich, cultural inheritance that 
has been handed down since early Biblical 
times to generation after generation of Jews 
is combined, In our country, with a proud 
heritage of freedom. It is a heritage that 
was won by the sweat, the blood and the sac- 
rifices of men and women on many nation- 
alities and many religious creeds. 

Devotion to God; belief in the inherent 
dignity of mankind; faith in man's ability, 
through divine providence, to guide his own 
destiny—these are the strong ties that hold 
together our United States, the greatest 
brotherhood of freedom in the history of 
the world. 

No one has a deeper understanding of the 
true meaning of freedom than the members 
of the Hebrew faith, for no peoples have 
suffered more relentless persecution and in- 
Justice at the hands of tyranny through the 
ages. 

Today the fires of anti-Semitism continue 
to burn with fierce intensity in many areas 
of the world. This is particularly true be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where communism, 
the bitter enemy of Judaism and of all other 
religions of the world, seeks to destroy your 
priceless heritage and the right of your peo- 
ple to live according to the tenets of God. 

During the past generation, the conscience 
of decent men everywhere has been shocked 
by the continuing vicious atrocities that 
have been committed against Jews in the 
Soviet Union. Rabbis have been arrested 
and imprisoned or executed; synagogues 
have been desecrated; the traditional Jewish 
school system has been liquidated; and He- 
brew literature, language and customs have 
been suppressed by the Russian Commu- 
nists, 


Despite Communist claims of improved 
conditions for Jews under the Khrushchev 
regime, the opposite actually is true. Ad- 
ditional forms of suppression have been in- 
troduced. 

The observance of Passover no longer can 
be held according to tradition; sacred He- 
brew burial customs have been obstructed; 
and a statewide program has been instituted 
to make Jews the scapegoats for criminal 
acts affecting the Russian economy. Jews 
are clearly identified by religion on the in- 
ternal passport which all Soviet citizens 
must carry. 

Last October, the outrageous extent of this 
program was disclosed by the Moscow news- 
paper Izvestia when it announced the ar- 
rests of several persons involved in an 
alleged criminal conspiracy. The leaders of 
this gang have “Jewish names,” Izvestia told 
its readers in demanding a “show trial” and 
“death sentences.” 

Vicious outbursts of religious hatred such 
as this caused one American newspaper re- 
cently to warn its readers, “For reasons best 
known to themselves the Soviet leaders dis- 
criminate heavily against Jews. The eyi- 
dence is overwhelming and incontrovertible 
and renewed almost daily by the Russians 
themselves.” 

In a joint statement released last summer, 
three American Jewish organizations de- 
nounced the Soviet press for conveying “a 
viciously negative image of the Jews," and 
indignantly proclaimed, “Soviet Jews are de- 
prived by official policy of religious and cul- 
tural rights * * * and are the victims of 
discrimination.” 

Communism and religion—like commu- 
nism and freedom—can never coexist, for 
Marxism is unalterably opposed to all forms 
of religious beliefs. Lenin acknowledged this 
fact more than 50 years ago when he exhorted 
his followers, “We must combat religion— 
this is the A B O of all materialism, and 
consequently Of Marxism.” Then he de- 
clared, “The Marxist must be * * an enemy 
of religion.” 
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Since the time of Lenin, atheistic commu- 
nism has surged forth from Russia to enslave 
nearly one-fourth of the earth's surface and 
& third of her peoples. Nowhere are its ad- 
vance battalions more active than in our own 
Western Hemisphere, where agents trained 
by the Kremlin continue to burrow deeply 
into countries of the Caribbean and Central 
and South America. Their deadly objective 
is to undermine legitimate governments, fo- 
ment revolution and create a Soviet Union 
of Latin American Republics. 

I have said this before and I would like 
to repeat it here: We are at war with commu- 
nism and the sooner every redblooded Ameri- 
can realizes this the safer we will be. 

Here in the United. States, the cause of 
international communism is represented by 
the Communist Party, U.S.A—a cunning and 
defiant subversive conspiracy which is 
financed, directed, and controlled by the 
Kremlin. Its membership consists today of 
a hard core of revolutionary fanatics who are 
knowingly and eagerly subservient to the dic- 
tates of Moscow. The dupes, the dissidents, 
and the faint of heart have long since been 
purged from the party's ranks. 

Today, the Communists are engaged in a 
vigorous campaign to divide and weaken 
America from within. Foremost in this cam- 
paign are the party's efforts to exploit mis- 
understandings and capitalize upon areas of 
dissension and unrest wherever they exist. 
This is especially true in the intense civil 
rights movement, for America’s 20 million 
Negroes and all others engaged in this 
Struggle are a major target for Communist 
propaganda and subversion. 

It would be absurd to suggest that the 
aspirations of Negroes for equality are Com- 
munist inspired. This is demonstrably not 
true. But what is demonstrable is that 
some individuals and groups exploit the 
tension for purposes not confined to the 
equality of human rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The cru- 
sade should not become a vehicle for politi- 
cal radicalism or organized violence. 

Devotion to race must not supersede de- 
votion to established institutions. 

It would be useful if responsible Negro 
leaders themselves could make it clear to all 
who follow them that their interest is solely 
in racial equality. 

This Nation was conceived under God and 
its progress has been under God. There 
could be no greater disaster for our Nation 
than that it should deny in any respect. to 
even the smallest degree, the presence, the 
power, the guidance, the protection, the 
instruction of almighty God. 

There is unmistakable evidence of divine 
guidance all through the history of our Na- 
tion. We must guard it. We must cherish 
it, We must revere it. We must work for it. 

The record of our Nation is better than 
that of any other nation in any other part 
of the world. It is true there are injustices 
in this Nation toward those of dark skin, as 
well a5 light, but even worse injustices pre- 
vail in other parts of the world. Whether 
the people are black- or yellow- or brown- or 
white-skinned, these things will have to be 
worked out. 

America has taken the lead in working 
them out, and it is taking the lead today. 
It is doing more for its underprivileged mi- 
norities than any other nation in the world, 
but there ls more to be done. 

We thank God that where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty. - 

As citizens of a free country, we must 
judge people as individuals—not by race, 
creed or color. 


Legitimate civil rights organizations must 


ignorance, 
dice and sickness of the mind and soul. It 
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probes relentlessly for weaknesses In Amer- 
ica’s moral armor. 

That is why the cause of communism is 
well served by the hatemongers, the luna- 
tic fringe and other rabble who preach a doc- 
trine of malice and intolerance toward their 
fellow man. 

These venomous fanatics, whether they 
are extremists of the left or the right, are 
carriers of a highly infectious disease. They 
clutter the streets—and the mails—with 
their slanderous obscenities, urging impres- 
sionable teenagers and unstable adults to 
acts of hate, terror and intimidation. They 
have brought forth the bombs and ignited 
the flames that have killed decent Americans 
and even innocent children and destroyed 
churches and other temples of worship. 
They are a national disgrace. 

Invariably, these merchants of hate at- 
tempt to drape themselves in a cloak of 
patriotism. But their real objective is to 
profiteer and capitalize upon ignorance, 
prejudice and bigotry while destroying the 
very ideals which they claim to uphold. 

Today, the Communists continue with im- 
punity to breathe out lies and distortions 
against the United States. Their designs on 
American youth revolt and anger those 
steeped in our national ideals of freedom. 

The peddling of their dishonest doctrine to 
high-minded, largely inexperienced, and 
basically eager to believe young people is not 
unlike the peddling of filth and dope in 
demoralizing effect. It can undermine pa- 
triotism, create doubts about our social and 
economic system, and mock the many whole- 
some youth organizations in this country. 

The great majority of American youths 
are genuinely convinced that they would 
not fall for the Communist bait. Many 
never would. But there are others who 
might never know they were “hooked” until 
the enormous tragedy of their loss of faith 
dawned after bitter years of fighting the 
American way of life, almost unwittingly, as 
dupes of the Communists. 

It has happened to idealistic Americans 
before. 

There is not an avenue to the heart and 
mind of Americans that is not used to im- 
plant their false ideology. Communism 
cannot be defeated by hysteria and name 
calling, but it can be defeated by education 
and living proof that our way of life is best. 

The God-given ideals which are responsible 
for this country’s greatness are being at- 
tacked on many fronts today. Moral leth- 
argy, self-indulgence, neglect of duty—these 
lethal forces are undermining many facets of 
business, labor, industry and Government. 

We find their infiuence in the repulsive 
attitude of “half-way Americans” to wrom 
life in this country is the enjoyment of 
rights and privileges devoid of responsibili- 
tles. 

We find their influence in those courts of 
law where the true purpose and intent of our 
Constitution as a document designed for the 
protection of society have too often been 
warped and distorted for the benefit of of- 
fenders. 

We find their influence in the continuing 
increase of crime—a tragic national problem 
which is growing four times as fast as our 
expanding population, 

Crime has no respect for age, nationality, 
sex, color or religious creed. It has turned 
our streets into virtal jungles of terror and 
fear. 

Today, a brutal crime of violence—a mur- 
der, forcible rape or assault to kill—is com- 
mitted every 3 minutes. The number of 
these senseless atrocities will continue to 
grow until men of strong moral conviction 
assert greater influence toward the preven- 
tion of crime and administration of justice. 

Disrespect for law and order is a tragic 
moral sickness which attacks and destroys 
the American traditions of honesty, integrity 
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and fair play. The mora] strength of our 
Nation has slipped alarmingly. National 
corruption is the sum total of individual 
corruption. We must follow the teachings of 
God if we hope to cure this moral illness. 

Law and order are bulwarks on which 
successful government must stand. With- 
out law and order, society will destroy itself. 

Fantasy and weakness have too often pre- 
valled in the administration of justice where 
strength and realism are essential needs. 

There are some misguided social workers 
and judges who have perverted the meaning 
of mercy. When so-called mercy aids so- 
ciety’s enemies, it is no longer mercy. It 
is sheer stupidity, if not worse. Justice is 
needed—stern justice. Without such justice 
our streets—and our families—will continue 
to be endangered. 

Justice is not served when the innocent 
victim and society suffer while the vicious 
criminal goes free. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., observed: “At 
the present time in this country there is 
more danger that criminals will escape jus- 
tice than that they will be subjected to 
tyranny.” 

Judge Learned Hand said: “Our dangers 
do not lie in too little tenderness to the 
accused. Our procedure has been always 
haunted by the ghost of the innocent man 
convicted. It is an unreal dream. What we 
need to fear in the archaic formalism and 
the watery sentiment that obstructs, delays, 
and defeats the prosecution of crime.” 

Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo observed: 
“Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fair- 
ness must not be strained till it is narrowed 
to a filament. We are to keep the balance 

Let us proceed to try armed robbers as 
armed robbers. Let the punishment fit the 
— and 5 the balance true.“ 

erever cs and opportunism remain 
primary considerations in the appointment of 
jurists, parole officials, and others charged 
with the administration of justice, the pub- 
lic should have more adequate guarantees 
for the immediate removal of those who 
prove by thelr unjustifiable actions that they 
cannot be entrusted with the important re- 
sponsibilities of their offices. 


a stones, the “rock from which we were 
ewn.” 

Let us never forget that religion has made 
us what we are, given us what we have. 
Every good thing we enjoy as free Americans 
came directly or indirectly out of our belief 
in God. 

Our best offensive against crime, subver- 
sion, intolerance, and all enemies of Amer- 
ica’s heritage of freedom is brotherhood—a 
brotherhood such as yours, built upon a solid 
foundation of mutual trust, understanding, 
and faith in God. 

There must be a moral reawakening in 
every home in our land. 

History shows us the great accomplish- 
ments that can be attained by the com- 
bined efforts or selfiess men and women who 
are sincerely dedicated to a noble cause. 
We have such a cause in America—to dispel 
intolerance, to preserve the rule of law, to 
protect and strengthen our God-given ideals 
and faith in freedom. 

Law and public sanctions help to keep our 
deeds in line—only conscience polices our 
thoughts. It is much easier to control our 
actions than our thoughts. 

For, “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” 

Two hundred years ago, our Founding Fa- 
thers had a vision of a nation where men 
could live together and worship together 
without fear. Today, we hold this same 
vision—the determination that faith, cour- 
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age, and decency will prevail over all ene- 
mies of freedom. 


Liberty Bell first 
tolled at Hall in Philadelphia, 
it has borne a solemn Old Testament in- 
scription from Leviticus xxv, verse 10: 

liberty all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Let us all work together to maintain this 
great American ideal. With God's divine 
guidance, let us build an ever more powerful 
brotherhood of liberty and justice for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

As the Father of our Country so aptly 
sald—"As we declare our loyalty to our coun- 
try, help us to keep in mind the need of 
faith in God and immortality without which 
life is meaningless and vain.” 

This is our mission as a nation of free 
people, united in one faith—faith in God. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 1917-63 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my distinguished colleagues have today 
eulogized our late President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Their words will ring 
throughout this great land. 

One of the finest, most sympathetic 
tributes to our late President has been 
written by Alberto Gavasci, a distin- 
guished Boy Scout leader and a column- 
ist for the Home News & Times of Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. 

. I take great pride in quoting Mr. 
Gavasci’s heartwarming tribute: 
(By Alberto Gavascl) 

John F. Kennedy, Scout: Our President 
was a Tenderfoot Scout. As a boy he lived 
close to Yonkers, just across the Bronx River 
Parkway in Bronxville. He was a member of 
troop 2: His former scoutmaster, Donald 
MacKinlay, once said, “He was a regular 
Scout.” 

On Friday night, November 22, a group of 
institutional. representatives of the Yonkers 
district Boy Scouts of America, met to re- 
new our beliefs in scouting. At the close of 
the meeting I asked permission to say a few 
words. I asked the assembled group to re- 
dedicate themselyes to the high moral and 
spiritual beliefs of the Scout movement, and 
to the human dignity and understanding of 
mankind that President Kennedy had stood 
for. We all rose for a moment of silence in 
respect for Scout President John F, Kennedy. 

This summer I visited Ephesus in Turkey, 
Asia Minor, the city where John the Apostle 
built his first church. I viewed the ruins 
of this once great city, cradle of Christian- 
ity, and with deep insight I understood the 
mission of John the Apostle. These words 
in poetic illustration of John Ephesus I ded- 
ieate to our late John F. Kennedy: 
“Trace Steg ae of John Apostle, religion 

n 
Through Ephesus, Antioch, empire cities 


great— 

His thundering words proclaim to those 
reyerent 

Along streets, alleys, gardens from morn 
“til late. 


“The Spirit of Christ touches the mighty 
x and the low 
tule Seada of love, good to merchant and 
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“The glittering sunlit marble columns sprin- 
kle light 
On opposite black-green hills of sage and 
Olive trees. 
With deep noon shadows cast on the temple 
site 


Goddess Diana stands alone in lattice frieze. 
“Apostle John lifts his voice to speak and 
teach 


‘Christ and God is One, he dares to preach. 


“He builds his first church and six more 
will stand— 
For citizens follow his footsteps crying, 
‘John is here 
To save souls with love, our time is sand, 
Scattering in the wind, and falling every- 
where. 


“John the Apostle walks and prays rebirth 
Opening mortals’ eyes to God's alert. 


‘Ephesus port of call for Nomad and Roman 

Falls to destruction, waste, and the ocean 
leaves. 

But, John's church remains as an holy 
omen, 

That man will love, live forever in God's 
eaves. 


“Ephesus in stone, tradition and church of 
Christ 


Is alive in the hands of John, Apostle of 
God's Might.“ 
ALBERTO P. GAVASCT, 
Yonkers Scouter. 


Takoma Park Adopts a Sister City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

In June 1961 the Congress commended 
the sister city project of the people-to- 
people program as a major step forward 
in increasing good will and understand- 
ing in bringing the people of all nations 
together in the bond of mutual under- 
standing, friendship, and cooperation. 

Today more than 150 American cities 
representing every section of our country 
and every size of community, from New 
York City to Oakland, Nebr., with a popu- 
lation of only 1,600, have affiliated with 
sister cities in other nations. 

In the November 1963 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest, former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower writes of this program in 
an article titled “An Epidemic of Friend- 
ship.” He states that— 

The sister city-projects have a basic com- 
mon denominator: A breaching of the age- 
old barriers of geography, language, race, 
history, and customs. As the dark breeds 
fear in children, so ignorance breeds sus- 
picion in the people of this world. But now, 
in the middle of the 20th century, commu- 
nications have been speeded and the flow 
of knowledge has grown from a trickle to a 
wide, steady stream. 


I am pleased to report that the city of 
Takoma Park, Md., in my congressional 
district, has officially adopted the Sister 
City project by affiliating with the town 
of Jequie, in the State of Bahia, in Brazil, 
South America. 
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A permanent citizens’ committee has 
been named to supervise and expand 
Takoma’s Sister City affiliation with 
Jequie. This information is contained 
in the November 1963 issue of the Ta- 
koma Park City Services, the newsletter 
of the city of Takoma Park, Md. 

The newsletter continues by giving in- 
formation that formal affiliation with the 
Brazilian city took place last January 
when the Honorable Antonio Lomanto, 
Jr., then mayor of Jequie, and now Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Bahia, met in 
Takoma Park with Mayor George Miller, 
and officially exchanged town affiliation 
charters, uniting the two communities. 
The exchange concluded 3 years of ne- 
gotiation between the city, the State De- 
partment, and the American Municipal 
Association. 

The October 10 meeting was in effect 
the first formal organization of some 30 
citizens who expressed strong support of 
the project. 

One of the first problems facing the 
committee was finding a home for the 
Brazilian student who is expected to ar- 
rive in January. The student, Miss Arly 
Souza Britto, niece of Governor Lamanto, 
is expected to stay with Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Coffman, Takoma Park’s public 
affairs director, and attend a local high 
school on an exchange basis. Because of 
time differentials, Takoma's student, 
upon selection, is expected to visit Jequie 
next June. 

The individuals who have been named 
to head the new citizens’ executive com- 
mittee for the Sister City project are as 
follows: E. W. Tarr, chairman; W. H. 
McClenon, first vice chairman; Leslie 
Pitton, second vice chairman; Mrs. 
Esther Geib, secretary; and Mrs, Rhoda 
Ross, associate secretary. 

In addition to this, the citizens’ com- 
mittee decided to name subcommittee 
chairmen in order to develop full ex- 
change in communication with the citi- 
zens of Jequie. These citizens are as 
follows: Robert Chasm, community re- 
lations; John Postle, ham radio; H. Eu- 
gene Walker, education; Mrs. Ruth B. 
Pratt, fine arts; Mrs. Rita Robinson, li- 
brary; Mrs. Fred Grabe, public affairs; 
Mrs. Barbara Thorn, student exchange; 
Mr. Herbert Smith, technical; Mrs. Hilda 
Rocco, translation; and W. H. McGlenon, 
organization. 

Takoma's Sister City, Jequie, has a 
Population of 51,000, is a county seat, 
and is located on the left bank of the 
Contas River, 120 miles southwest of 
Salvadore, capital of the Province of 
Bahia. 

The State Department, in cooperating 
with the city’s efforts, has continually 
emphasized that the success of the Sis- 
ter City program is based upon grass- 
roots communication, volunteer citizens 
activities, and the basic exchange of mu- 
tual interests through common com- 
munications. Takoma Park, Md., is 
achieving this through the establish- 
ment of this citizens committee and 
widespread community support. 

The committee has reviewed the defi- 
nition of a town affiliation, and they 
determined that the affiliation is mu- 
tually established between an American 
city and a city of another country of the 
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free world, jointly affecting a program 
of practical communications on a people- 
to-people level. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is twofold. First, to promote 
mutual understanding, respect, and 
friendship between the people of the 
sister cities, and to help create an inter- 
national relationship which will ulti- 
mately replace differences with meetings 
in an atmosphere of cooperation and 
amity. 

Throughout Maryland we find that 
there are five cities with Sister City proj- 
ects. They are as follows: Frederick, 
Md., with Landau, Germany; Forest 
Heights with Villaviciosa, Philippines; 
Hagerstown with Wesel, Germany; 
Rockville with Pinneberg, Germany; and 
Takoma Park with Jequie, Brazil. 

Mayor George M. Miller and the Ta- 
koma Park City Council are cooperating 
with the citizens committee in setting 
up arrangements for making this pro- 
gram a reality. The organization is also 
cooperating with the American Munici- 
pal Association. 

This Sister City or town affiliation 
program is a dramatic movement which 
is vitally important in a tense world. 

The Sister City project offers the 
means by which individuals in Takoma 
Park and all Maryland cities can learn 
from individuals in other nations. This 
willingness to learn on the part of our 
citizens of Maryland is significantly im- 
portant today, and I wish to commend 
them here for extending the hand of 
friendship as neighbors and as partners 
to the people of Jequie. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

I. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recor shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included In the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6\%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day lmit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 daya, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee; 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subjeot matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine N or (3) any 
other matter not to the proceed - 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
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pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota - 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 


11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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How One Thing Leads to Another 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, when the wheat sale to Rus- 
sia was first proposed, the Wall Street 
Journal, one of the Nation’s leading 
newspapers, in its editorial columns, 
seemed to be quite enthused about the 
proposal. Apparently this fine newspa- 
per has taken another and a more real- 
istic look at the proposal as indicated by 
the following editorial which appeared 
in its December 5, 1963, edition: 

How Own THING Lears TO ANOTHER 

When the Russian wheat deal was first 
proposed last October, the late President 
Kennedy, in clear and specific language, laid 
down some excellent terms. He carefully 
explained what the deal would be and would 
not be. 

This would be a private, commercial trans- 
action, the Government’s role being limited 
to granting the necessary , he said. 
The sale would be for gold or American dol- 
lars, either cash on delivery or “normal com- 
mercial terms.” Basically, in his words, “the 
Soviet Union would be treated like any other 
cash customer * * ho Is willing and able 
to strike a bargain with private American 
merchants.” 

In presenting this ent, Mr. Ken- 
nedy emphasized that one feature of it was 
that the wheat sold to the Soviet Union 
would be carried in American ships. 

Thus while even then the wheat sale was 
not without its critics, it was generally ac- 
cepted by the public on the basis of this 
straightforward arrangement. On such 
terms the Russians could buy wheat on the 
world market anyway, and it seemed as 
though we would get a fair “quid” for the 
Russian “quo.” 

Now, it seems, things aren't quite what 
they seemed. 

One of the first things that happened, 
once the Soviet buyers got the U.S. Govern- 
ment's approval to the principle of a sale, 
was that they balked at having the wheat 
shipped to them in American ships. Mr. 
Khrushchev, figuratively at least, banged the 
bargaining table, and the U.S. Government 
relaxed this part of the arrangement. 

After that it developed that the Soviet 
Union didn’t want to pay cash after all, 
either in gold or U.S. dollars. Nor were the 
Communists willing to deal on “normal com- 
mercial terms,” meaning such short-term 
credit as they might get from either the pri- 
vate sellers or private banks. A few efforts 
at obtaining such credit on their terms, here 
and in Europe, were unproductive. Where- 
apon the Soviets said to us: No credit, no 

al. 

So next the proposition was that the U.S. 
Government, through the Export-Import 
Bank, itself finance the Russian wheat pur- 
chase by guaranteeing a loan for 75 percent 
of the purchase price. 

The first reactions to this, not unreason- 
ably, were objections in Congress. A bill 
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was introduced to prohibit this U.S. financ- 
ing of Russian trade. And although Treas- 
ury Secretary Dillon argued that we must 
underwrite the sale or there would be no 
sale, the Senate Banking Committee ap- 
peared unpersuaded that the deal was worth 
that price. Appeared unpersuaded, that is, 
until the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. 

Then, in the aftermath of that tragic event, 
the Senate committee quietly decided to put 
aside its objections to financing the Russian 
wheat sale. The explanation given was that 
this was intended as a tribute to the man 
who had so carefully spelled out the origi- 
nal terms, and somehow as a gesture of con- 
fidence to the new President. 

This action had hardly been taken, yield- 
ing one more point to the Soviet bargainers, 
when there developed an argument over the 
shipping rates for transporting the wheat to 
Russia. The Russians decided they were too 
high, implying that if something can't be 
done to get cheaper shipping rates—a special 
U.S. subsidy, perhaps?—maybe they would 
have to get their wheat somewhere else. 

What interests us here is not so much the 
wrangle over the Soviet Union's credit stand- 
ing, although Senator Munor had a point 
about the unpaid Soviet debts due us from 
World War II. Nor so much even the fact 
that a Soviet wheat loan would be a major 
change in the Export-Import Bank policy, 
which has so far never extended credit or 
credit insurance to a Communist bloc coun- 


try. 
Rather, the intriguing thing here is the 
ve change in the wheat deal and 
the attitude of US. officials to the changing 
Soviet demands. We have witnessed a typi- 
cal Communist maneuver. First a proposi- 
tion that has the sound of reasonableness. 
Then, a bargain seemingly struck, demands 
for a “little change.” Finally, this being 
agreed to, a new set of demands. The same 
sort of thing has happened s thousand times 
over in different kinds of bargaining with 
the Communists. 
Unfortunately, the American reaction is 


important as the terms of the bargain. And 
before you know it, the Russians have what 
they were after in the first place. 

Whatever else may be said about the pres- 


by 
Kennedy last October. It is really astound- 


ing, when you think of it, how one little 
thing leads to another. 


Assistance to the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the provisions of Act 574 that was ap- 
proved this year by the Legislature of 


Alabama to provide further for assist- 
ance to blind persons. This new legis- 
lation that was approved without à dis- 
senting vote will promote self-care, en- 
large the economic opportunities of the 
blind, and stimulate the blind to greater 
efforts in rendering themselves self- 
supporting. 

I ask unanimous consent that Act 574 
as passed by the Alabama Legislature 
and an evaluation of that act by Mr. 
John F, Nagle, the able chief of the 
Washington office of the National Fed- 
eration of the Blind, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the act and 
evaluation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A BNL To Bx ENTITLED “An Act To PRovIDE 
FURTHER FOR ASSISTANCE TO BLIND PERSONS” 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Ala- 

Section 1. The purpose of the provisions 
of this act is to relieve blind persons from 


to enlarge the 
blind, and to stimulate the blind to greater 
efforts in striving to render themselves self- 
supporting. 

Src, 2. Assistance to the blind shall be pay- 
able under this act to or on behalf of any 
person who shall comply with the other re- 
quirements of this chapter and who (a) is 
blind according to the definition of blindness 
established by the State department; (D) 
has not sufficient income and resources 
provide a reasonable subsistence PR NN 
with decency and health as further provided 
in this act; provided, however, that any in- 


by 
excepted; (c) has resided in the State for at 
least 1 year immediately preceding the fil- 
A — (d) is not 
receiving any other type of public assistance 
for which Federal matching is available; (e) 
has not directly or indirectly disposed of or 
deprived himself of any property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for the benefits of this 
chapter; and (f) no application for assist- 


of same by proxy; or the stationary or house- 
house begging or any other means of se- 
curing alms. 

Src. 3. Any applicant who qualifies under 
the provisions of this act shall be entitled 
an amount of assistance which, when 
added to the income of the applicant from 
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In any case where it is found that the needs 
of an applicant exceed the maximum pro- 
vided by this section, an additional amount 
of assistance shall be paid as necessary to 
meet his need. The additional amount is 
intended to provide additional assistance to 
persons with needs arising because of cir- 
cumstances and situations not common to all 
recipients which are not included or not ade- 
quately covered by the maximum allowance 
of $70 provided by this section. 

Sec. 4. An applicant may retain personal 
or real property owned by him or in combina- 
tion with any other person without reference 
to its value if it serves to provide the appli- 
cant with a home. Real property owned by 
the applicant or in combination with his 
spouse which is producing income, reason- 
ably consistent with its value, which is used 
for the support of the applicant, may be re- 
tained in an amount not to exceed an as- 
sessed valuation of $5,000 as assessed by the 


as a reserve for future contingencies any 
combination of personal or real property not 
to exceed a total net value of $1,200. The 
value of the foll property shall be 
excluded in determining elegibility under 
this act: 

1. Personal jewelry, personal effects, home 
furnishings and other used to pro- 
vide, equip and maintain a home for the ap- 
plicant. 

2. Equipment and material which is neces- 
sary to implement a rehabilitation or self- 
care plan for the applicant. 

3. Motor vehicles needed for transporta- 
tion, 

4. Any property right which is essential to 
land use or which is not available for the use 
of or expenditure by or in behalf of the ap- 
Plicant to meet a current or future need of 
said applicant. 

Sec. 5. All aid given as public assistance for 
the blind shall be absolutely inalienable by 
any assignment, sale, attachment, execution, 


person a 
The cost of hospitalization or other medical 
care or other service furnished by the State 
county to a recipient of assistance 
act shall not constitute a lien 
real or personal property or per- 
sonal effects of such recipient. 

Sec. 6. No relative shall be held legally 
support or to contribute to the 
of any applicant for or recipient of 
ce under this act. No relative shall 
be held liable to defray in whole or in part 

of any medical care or hospital care 
rendered to said recipient 
of this chapter if 


8 
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shall not affect the part which remains. 
Sec. 8. All laws or parte of laws which con- 

flict with this act are repealed. 

Sec, 9. This act shall become effective im- 
mediately upon its passage and approval by 
the Governor, or upon its otherwise becoming 
a law. 

EVALUATION AND ANALYSIS OF ALABAMA’s NEW 
AlD-TO-THE-BLIND Law (Acr 574) BY 
JoHN F. NAGLE, CHIEF, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 


Since the very beginning of the organized 
blind movement in 1940, sightless men and 
women from all of the Nation and 
representative of all strata of American life, 

„ and activity, have been working 
in the National Federation of the 
Blind to improve conditions and equalize op- 
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ities for all the blind of America—for 
all the blind of the world. 

These goals are now much closer to real- 
ization for the blind of the State of Alabama. 

The recent session of the Alabama Legis- 
lature adopted, without a dissenting vote, a 
new aid-to-the-blind law which, because of 
its enlightened provisions, and because of 
the progressive philosophy it embodies, will 
make it possible for the blind of that State 
to achieve a far greater measure of fulfill- 
ment in their lives than was previously avail- 
able to them—than is presently available to 
the blind in most of the other States. 

The adoption of Act 574 places Alabama 
in the very forefront among the States for 
its demonstrated concern for the uniquely 
different difficulties and problems of blind 
men and women, as they strive to live and 
function competitively and cooperatively in 
a sighted world. 

This fine accomplishment, this exemplary 
piece of sensibly humanitarian and soundly 
economic legislation was the achievement of 
the blind of Alabama themselves, working 
together in the Alabama Federation of the 
Blind, greatly aided by the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind of which the Alabama group 
is an affiliate, 

Act 574 has two objectives—its provisions 
are directed toward aiding needy blind 
Alabamians with an employment potential 
to realize, to the fullest extent possible, ful- 
fillment of this potential. 

It also provides throughout its provisions 
that blind people in need—whether they 
have a rehabilitation possibility or not, 
whether they are on aid for 3 months or all 
of their lives—it provides that they shall be 
allowed to live dignified, decent lives. 

In short, Act 574 does not punish or penal- 
ize blind Alabamians because they are in 
need, but it does help them by providing an 
adequate means of abating their need; it 
does not harass or humiliate them with out- 
moded anl antiquated social and economic 
concepts and practices of poor relief, but it 
does provide a means of stimulating, en- 
couraging, and helping them to work their 
way from reliance upon relief and depend- 
ence upon others to self-reliance and depend- 
ence upon themselves. 

Recognizing that publicly provided as- 
sistance to blind persons in need must do 
much more than satisfy the basic bodily 
needs of these people for food, clothing, and 
shelter, the purpose clause of Alabama's aid- 
to-the-blind law declares that it is intended, 
not only to “relieve blind persons from the 
distress of poverty,” but, it continues, it is 
intended “to promote self-care, to enlarge 
the economic opportunities of the blind, and 
to stimulate the blind to greater efforts in 
striving to render themselves self-support- 
ing.” 

In furtherance of these clearly and em- 
phatically stated restorative and rehabilita- 
tive objectives, Act 474 provides a floor of fi- 
nancial security to its blind citizens in need 
of public help by establishing the amount of 


met and provided for in addition to the $70 
grant. 

It is the belief of the National Federation 
of the Blind that you cannot pauperize a 
blind person in need of public help, you can- 
not strip such a person naked of all he 


possesses, and then expect him to rebuild his 
life under adverse conditions, 

To pauperize and stigmatize a blind per- 
son in need of public help, to take from 
him all he possesses, is just not depriving 


him of the only material assets he 
which he will need in his struggle to ret 
to normal, economic self-sufficiency, 
more damaging, it deprives him 
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pride, it deprives him of hope; it crushes 
his spirit, it degrades and demeans him so 
that he will no longer have the heart and 
spirit to strive to achieve self-dependence 
and self-support, for all effort will seem pur- 
poseless and futile, only static, passive sur- 
vival will seem left to him. 

The new Alabama aid-to-the-blind law 
recognizes all of this by allowing an appli- 
cant for, or recipient of, assistance to retain 
a home of whatever value so long as it is 
occupied by the blind person, to retain in- 
come-producing property oi $5,000 in value 
so long as the income derived is used to 
assist in the support of such blind person. 
and it allows him to retain personal property 
in the amount of $1,200 “as a reserve for 
future contingencies.” 

Then finally, Alabama’s Act 574 strikes 
down and removes from the law and from the 
lives of needy blind persons two of the un- 
fortunate inheritances from the punitive 
Elizabethan Poor Laws—it prohibits the im- 
postion of liens for aid or hospital or medical 
care furnished to blind persons in need, and 
it outlaws the responsible relative concept 
in the State’s program of public assistance 
to sightless Alabamlans. 

All of the provisions of Act 574 indicate 
Alabama's determination to carry out the 
congressionally designated purposes of the 
Federal-State welfare programs, which were 
first enacted in the social security amend- 
ments of 1956, then reinforced and broadened 
in the public welfare amendments of 1962— 
for the congressionally declared purposes re- 
quire, and so does Alabama’s new aid-to-the- 
blind law, not only that public assistance to_ 
the blind shall provide support adequate to 
meet all basic bodily needs, but blind per- 
sons in need and dependent shall be assisted 
and encouraged to care for themselves, to 
support themselves, and the ties of the blind 
person with his family shall be strengthened. 

All members of the National Federation of 
the Blind are proud of the accomplishment 
of the organized blind of Alabama in secur- 
ing adoption of Act 574, its new aid-to-the- 
blind law—for we have found from experi- 
ence in such matters that 

one 


portunities secured for the blind of 


State help to equalize op 
blind of the entire Nation, 


Tyrant in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Post edi- 
tion of Friday, December 6. It is an- 
other example of this publication's effort 
to discredit the legislative arm of our 
Government. 

TYRANT IN THE HOUSE 

At a time of crisis in American life, the 
legislative branch of the National Govern- 
ment stand paralyzed. The representatives 
of a self-governing people have lost the ca- 
pacity to govern themselves. In its Com- 
mittee on Rules, the House of Representa- 
tives has created a tyranny; the tyrant who 
heads that committee, HOWARD SMITH, of 
Virginia, has held up an imperious hand 
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forbidding the House to act on civil rights 
legislation which, If it came to the floor, 
would certainly be endorsed by a majority 
of the Members. 

Representative Surrn insists that the 
Rules Committee hold hearings on the civil 
rights bill on which the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has already held hearings; and he has 
made it plain that he has no intention of 
beginning those hearings until some time in 
January. This is a perversion of the Rules 
Committee's power; it is a use of power for 
obstruction. The Rules Committee has no 
business holding hearings on the merits of 
legislative proposals. Its single proper role 
is to send such proposals to the floor of the 
House in orderly fashion and to fix the 
conditions for debating them there. 

It is an irony of history that the Rules 
Committee, established to implement and 
advance the aims of the House leadership, 
has come to frustrate them, In 1910, when 
the House rose against the tyranny of Speaker 
Cannon, it removed the Speaker from a place 
on the Rules Committee, thus turning that 
body into a power in its own right, and 
allowed it to assume authority to regulate 
procedure vested in the House itself by the 
Constitution, For many years, Mr, SMITH, 
supported by a coalition of southern Demo- 
crats and Republican conservatives, has used 
his power to delay or to destroy progressive 
legislation. 

The civil rights bill has been painstakingly 
studied by the Judiciary Committee. It has 
been endorsed in its present form by the 
administration, under President Kennedy 
and President Johnson alike, and it is sup- 
ported by the administration’s spokesmen in 
the House. It represents another and an 
inevitable step in the country's progression 
toward 


ship for colored Americans. 
have general popular support and are im- 
peratively needed to meet an altogether 
justified and dangerous unrest throughout 
the Nation: 

In one way or another, the House must 
declare its independence and rid itself of 
this Rules Committee tyranny. It may make 
a majority of the committee's members 

their 


jority 
Smrrs; or it may discharge the committee by 
petition from further consideration of the 
bill. But concern for its own rights and tts 
own dignity compels the House to bring 
about a vote on civil rights. 
When that vote has been taken, it will be 
chairman 


has no place in the legislature 
democracy. 


Social Security Hospitalization Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
common knowledge that the voice of the 
people most often finds its best expres- 
sion at the grassroots, And the think- 
ing of our people at the grassroots is best 
reflected in the columns of our Nation’s 
weekly newspapers. 

The Paoli Ind.) News is one of those 
weekly newspapers which exercises its 
public trust with conscientious, signifi- 


cant editorials in each edition. I was 
particularly pleased to read one of their 
recent articles on the social security hos- 
pitalization plan. In view of the 
spread interest in this proposal, x 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Vork ron Democrats WHo Am You 


Eight Democratic Senators last week at- 
tacked the weak Kerr-Mills health plan on 
its third year of existence as a health care bill 
that is not meeting the problem of 18 million 
elderly citizens that sorely need medical aid 
and hospitalization. 

The critics state that less than 1 percent 
of the above received aid under the Kerr- 
Mills bill, which is positive proof that the bill 
is a failure. 

What this country needs is the long-stalled 
health care bill financed as social security 
is now financed. 

You voters who are now enjoying the fruits 
of social security should recall that the same 
Republican Party which so long fought so- 
cial security, is now fighting the hospital and 
medical care bill proposed by Democrats. 

Remember, it was Democrats that gave you 
social security and it will be Democratic votes 
that will give you free hospitalization and 
medical care. Never expect anything from 
conservative Republicans. 


Gov. William W. Scranton Moves To 
Attract Space Age Industries to 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dustrial development efforts of Gov. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania, are 
attracting more and more attention 
among the business publications of the 
country. 

The following article title Pennsyl- 
vania Governor Outlines Moves To Lure 
Space Age Industries” appeared in the 
September 23, 1963, issue of the Metal 
Working News. The article describes in 
part a few of the ways employed by the 
Scranton administration in the hope of 


` attracting space age industries to the 


Keystone State. 

The article follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR OUTLINES Moves To 
Lure Space Ace INDUSTRIES 
(By Ed McLaughlin) 

HARRISBURG, Pa—In a big way, Pennsyl- 
vania is becoming competitive in the race to 
lure burgeoning space age industries to new 
homes within its borders. 

Over the past several months, the adminis- 
tration of Gov. William W. Scranton has 
moved in the following ways: 

1. Bolstered the State's industrial develop- 
ment program to include more liberalized tax 
benefits to business, and particularly to re- 
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search and development companies. At the 
same time, it is providing more funds to be 
used for industrial development purposes. 

2. Set into motion the formation of a task 
force of 100,000 Pennsylvanians who, by word 
of mouth, letter, and other contacts, will 
talk up the industrial and economic advan- 
tages of this Commonwealth. Chairman of 
the “100,000 Pennsylvanians for the Economic 
Growth,” as this project is known, is Frank L. 
Magee, chairman of the executive committee 
of Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
The program will be launched October 1. 

3. Taken steps to improve the State's gen- 
eral business climate, especially where busi- 
ness relations with the State government are 
concerned, by utilizing the talents of 21 top 
business and industrial leaders to serve on 
the Governor's council of business and in- 
dustry. 

THE REASONS 

Why the sudden muscle flexing by Penn- 
sylvania? 

Governor Scranton, in an interview with 
Metalworking News, pointed out that Penn- 
sylvania was saddied with an economy ex- 
tremely dependent on industries that had 
become less vital, leaving the State with a 
legacy of unemployment problems. 

Last year, for instance, the Governor said, 
plants in Pennsylvania experienced a 68 per- 
cent decline in the dollar amount of prime 
contracts awarded and the State's total 
share of defense contracts for production and 
research dropped nearly 9 percent. 

In R. & D. alone, Pennsylvania in 1961 
received 3.7 percent of prime military proj- 
ects, compared with 41.34 for California, 12.19 
for New York, and 5.78 for Massachusetts. 

Not only that, but Pennsylvania has lacked 
a reservoir of skilled technicians. In Cali- 
fornia, he explained, there are five or six 
trained technicians to every engineer. Penn- 
sylvania has four or five engineers to every 
technician. 

This, observers say, points up a lack of 
adequate technical institutes, which is hurt- 
ing the State. 

However, as the State government tackles 
the problem of improving education, it is go- 
ing ahead full swing to attract new industry. 

LOAN PROGRAM 


The legislature recently approved meas- 
ures to make it possible for research and de- 
velopment facilities to qualify for Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority 
8 loans, just as manufacturing facili- 

es do. 

Because of expenses involved in their es- 
tablishment, R. & D, facilities are now eligible 
for loans up to 45 percent of total costs, ra- 
ther than the usual 40 percent. 

“The new emphasis on R. & D. is important 
because these are the so-called “multiplier 
industries” which create many other jobs - 
wherever they locate,” it was explained. 
Pennsylvania-based industries will be en- 
couraged to develop R. & D. facilities just as 
foreign operations will. 

In addition, R. & D. industries were ex- 
empted from capital stock and franchise tax 
to encourage their location in this Common- 
wealth. 

In late August, tentative approval was 
given by PIDA for $2,821,608 worth of proj- 
ects, including the first for R. & D. firms. 
The same day, approval was given to 10 other 
loan applications, worth $1,201,574. 

The first two requests for R. & D. loans 
came from Allegheny County. One of the ap- 
plications was filed for the American Insti- 
tute of Research, which seeks $787,500 for 


estimated the firm would create 72 jobs. 
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Restoration of Lee Chapel, Washington 
and Lee University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in May 1961, the Ford Motor Co. Fund 
of Dearborn, Mich., announced a gift of 
$370,000 to be used by Washington and 
Lee University for the restoration and 
preservation of the Lee Chapel as a liv- 
ing shrine of the American heritage. 

Lee Chapel was rededicated on Octo- 
ber 11, 1963, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp these proceedings paying 
tribute to a great American. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Les CHAPEL REDEDICATION, WASHINGTON AND 
LEE UNIVERSITY 


WELCOME AND INTRODUCTIONS BY DR, FRED C. 
COLE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Corr., It is my pleasant task this 
afternoon to welcome you to this auditorium 
as participants in one of the most significant 
events to take place at Washington and Lee 
University in many years. 

I am certain that every in this 
audience is familiar with the history of Lee 
Chapel. You will recall that Robert E. Lee, 
during his presidency of Washington Col- 
lege, recommended that this simple struc- 
ture be erected to serve the spiritual needs 
of the college’s students; that Lee later 
maintained his office on the lower level of 
the chapel; and that he was buried beneath 
the chapel upon his death in 1870. In 1883 
there was added to the chapel the Lee family 
crypt and Valentine’s marble masterpiece. 
These facts and others have attracted many 
thousands of Americans and persons from all 
over the world who visit here each year hon- 
oring the memory of one of history's most 
noble figures. 

Certainly, it was not Lee’s intention that 
this chapel should ever become a monu- 
ment to his memory. But it was inevitable 
that it should become just that, although 
there have been periods during the chapel's 
history when its future was temporarily in 
doubt. Lee's son, Custis, who succeeded his 
father as president of this institution, ques- 
tioned the utility of the chapel as late as 
1909, when he suggested in a letter to a 
friend that perhaps the chapel should be 
replaced, for, as he said, “the present one 
has been patched enough already.” 

Fortunately for us, and for all Americans, 
the patching process was to continue for 
another half century, until such time that 
the essential major restoration project be- 
came a reality. In 1961, Washington and 
Lee University received from the Ford Motor 
Co, Fund a gift of $370,000 for the res- 
toration of Lee Chapel and for its preserva- 
tion for the future as an American historical 
shrine. From June 1962 to August 1963, 
this restoration was accomplished with the 
greatest of care and devotion to detail. I 
hope all of you are pleased, as I am, with the 
results of this historic undertaking. 

It is appropriate today, I believe, that we 
should rededicate the restored Lee 
and that this rededication include a dimen- 
sion not stated in the first dedication of the 
building at commencement in 1868. On 
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now, the chapel was involved in the dally, 
ongoing life of the college that extended 
beyond the regular worship services of Lee's 
time. Besides Lee's office on the lower level, 
there were other important offices of the 
college located there. Today, this auditorium 
is the scene of noteworthy academic events 
and other activities of a college year. 

Thus, in rededication of the Lee Chapel 
today, we not only reaffirm its heritage as a 
place of worship, but we encompass in its 

urpose a fitting tribute to the memory of a 
great Christian and his influence upon this 
university and his Nation. 

I am glad that you have come to share in 
this program. 

It is my privilege now to introduce Robert 
E. Lee IV, great-grandson of the man we 
honor today and son of the late Dr. George 
Bolling Lee who was for many years a trustee 
of this university. Mr. Lee, a loyal and dis- 
tinguished alumnus, is director of national 
advertising for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
We are pleased that he would come this great 
distance to share with us this important oc- 
casion. He will speak at this time on behalf 
of the Lee family. 


REMARKS BY ROBERT E. LEE IV AT THE REDEDICA~ 
TION OF LEE CHAPEL 


Mr. LEE. Thank you, President Cole. 

As you can imagine, this is a very special 
moment for me. 

In fact, there are a number of special mo- 
ments in my life that are associated with 
this university and this chapel. The feel- 
ing that I have as I stand here today is very 
similar to that which I felt when I came to 
this campus as a freshman in 1946 and sat 
in this auditorium for the usual orienta- 
tion addresses. It is much the same feeling 
I had when I marched in the academic 
procession to this chapel for the baccalaure- 
ate service and then, again, on the follow- 
ing day when Dr. Gaines handed me my 
diploma. 

It is a feeling of great pride, an awareness 
of a very strong personal link with our Na- 
tion’s great past and with one of the notable 
figures of history. The feeling is not one 
that I permit myself to savor very often, and 
indeed, it is more precious because of the 
infrequency with which it comes. But this 
sensation of pride—and humility—is ines- 
capable for me in these surroundings, 

My part on this today is that of 
a spokesman for the Lee family, and per- 
haps, in some measure, as a spokesman for 
Washington and Lee alumni of many stu- 
dent generations. 

There are many statutes, many memorials 
and tributes to Robert E. Lee throughout our 
country, but I know I speak for all Lee 
descendants when I say that this chapel 
is the most honored monument to his mem- 
ory of all. It is comforting to me, and I 
know it is comforting to all members of the 
Lee family that the Lee Chapel has been so 
beautifully restored and that its future pres- 
ervation is assured. The memory of Rob- 
ert E. Lee is not solely the possession of his 
descendants, for he is a part of history, and 
he belongs to all Americans, of both North 


whose financial 
resources made this restoration possible, and 
to Washington and Lee University, whose 
trustees and other officers provide a steward- 
ship that will preserve for new generations 
this chapel and the memory of noble life for 
which it is a symbol. 

President Cole, Mr. Ford, I thank you. 

Washington and Lee University is honored 
to have as its guest today Mr. Benson Ford, 
vice president of the Ford Motor Co. and 
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president of the Ford Motor Co. Fund. In 
both capacities he combines rare qualities 
of leadership that enable him to contribute 
to the efficient management of one of the 
Nation’s foremost industrial concerns 
and, at the same time, permit him to 
make important contributions to his fellow 
man through outstanding civic activities, 
ranging from a broad national level to the 
local affairs of Grosse Pointe Shores Village 
where he lives. When Washington and Lee 
University sought the support of the Ford 
Motor Co. Fund for the Les Chapel restora- 
tion, It did so with the foreknowledge that 
Benson Ford, and men of similar foresight 
and public spirit, would determine whether 
this project was worthy of the fund's re- 
sources. I now present Mr. Benson Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co. Fund. 


REMARES BY BENSON FORD AT THE 
REDEDICATION OF LEE CHAPEL 


Mr. Forn. We are here today to rededicate 
a memorial to greatness. This chapel holds 
deep meaning and stirring memories for 
the people of the South. But it is a shrine 
which belongs to an entire nation, for the 
man whose memory this structure honors 
belongs to all America. It is unfortunate 
that in spite of his fame, Robert E. Lee, the 
man, is still unknown to many Americans. 
It is not that his fame has been bounded by 
geography or sectionalism. It is rather that 
too many know him only as the gallant 
leader Of a vanquished army. There are 
many, born in the shadow of his greatness, 
who still do not know of the traits that 
made him a giant among men. 

Lee the general is already enshrined in 
history. Today, by this rededication, we also 
honor Lee the man of God, Lee the molder 
of young minds, Lee the healer of raw 
wounds. Today, our rededication of this 
shrine reflects the lengthening shadow cast 
by a great man across almost a century. 

I am proud that the Ford Motor Co. Fund 
participated in the preservation of this part 
of our American heritage. The restoration 
of this historic chapel was a novel under- 
taking for the fund. For although we had 
often contributed to the support and advance 
of education, this was the first time we had 
ever allocated funds for a project of historical 
restoration. We made our decision to under- 
write the restoration of the Lee Chapel be- 
cause we realized that this structure em- 
bodies something important for every Ameri- 
can. We made our decision because we 
realized that, without our assistance, the 
university might be forced to draw upon re- 
sources which could otherwise be devoted 
to purely educational needs. We made our 
decision in the spirit of my grandfather who 
believed strongly in the value of reconstruct- 
ing and preserving outstanding examples of 
our national past as an inspiration and 
lesson for our future, 

We are especially pleased that this shrine 
is part of a great southern university whose 
students come from virtually every State in 
our Nation. We hope that the reconstruc- 
tion of this memorial will bring Robert E. 
Lee closer to the consciousness of all of the 
now-united States. 

As consecrated tomb, historical monument, 
museum, house of worship, and place of 
inspiration, this chapel can, we believe, ce- 
ment a new and understanding 
among all parts of our Nation. By dramatiz- 
ing the selfless dedication of Robert E. Lee 
to the principles of honor, human dignity, 
learning, and “the thorough education of 
all classes of the people,” this chapel can 
become a symbol of the fundamental values 
that unite us all. It will truly enshrine the 
memory of Robert E. Lee. Then, perhaps, in 
years to come, people, in thinking of him, 
will not say he led an army in the service 
of half of a nation. Instead, they will say 
he led a school in the service of all mankind, 

Mr. Cots. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 
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Ninety-three years ago tomorrow, Robert 
E. Lee died in the campus home bullit for 
him by the trustees of Washington College. 
He later lay in state on this platform and 
on October 15, 1870, he was buried in a 
vault beneath the floor of the chapel's lower 
level. 

For a time, the deep sorrow of millions was 
focused upon this small building on the 
campus of a small college. People the world 
over mourned the loss of a heroic military 
commander, a general who commanded 
greater respect and admiration in defeat 
than other great captains of history have 
earned in victory. They mourned also the 
loss of an inspirational leader whose exam- 
ple gave cournge and promise to the people 
of a South afflicted by destitution and suf- 
fering that can be appreciated by few per- 
sons living today. Relatively few persons of 
that time were sufficiently well acquainted 
with Lee's work at Washington College to 
anticipate the impact of his death upon the 
future of that institution and upon genera- 
tions of future college students. 

Lee had come to this campus in September 
1865, because he felt it was his duty to un- 
dertake some kind of work which would con- 
tribute to the renewal of the economic, po- 
litical, and social vigor of his Virginia and 
of the South. When the invitation to the 
presidency came from the trustees of Wash- 
ing College, he felt that this op ty was 
heayen-sent. It was a position of great chal- 
lenge, for Washington College was impover- 
ished by the war. His reward would be 
largely the self-satisfaction that he was 
making a significant contribution to the fu- 
ture through the education of young men. 
There were other opportunities for more re- 
munerative work, but he declined these, and 
to one such overture, he replied in this 
manner: 

“I am grateful, but I have a self-imposed 
task which I must accomplish. I have led 
the young men of the South in battle; I 
have seen many of them die on the field; 
I shall devote my remaining energies to 
training young men to do their duty in life.“ 

To this self-imposed task Lee devoted him- 
self with what an associate described as 
“quiet zeal and noiseless energy.” For a man 
trained in the science and teaching of war, 
he displayed amazing awareness of the re- 
quirements of education for peace. The ac- 
complishments of his administration have 
been reviewed many times and are familiar 
to everyone here: the student body was ex- 
panded and attendance was encouraged by 
young men of the North as well as those of 


faculty was enlarged to accommodate the 
greater enrollment and a broadened curricu- 
lum; a system of elective subjects was intro- 
duced, and in the fields of science, commerce, 
and journalism, Lee introduced new pro- 
grams and courses that were to distinguish 
him as an educational innovator of unusual 
foresight. Virtually no one teaches or studies 
at Washington and Lee today who does not 
come under the influence of educational 
practices and philosophy that were intro- 
duced or developed during Lee's administra- 
tion, 

Yet, if one were challenged to determine 
the area of Lee's greatest influence upon 
this university, the answer would not be 
concerned with academic curriculum, or the 
broad geographic origins of the student pop- 
ulation, or similar tangible evidences of Lee’s 
presence here. His greatest contribution 
to this university affects not so much young 
men's intellect and learning as it does their 
hearts, their character, and their attitudes 
toward their fellow men. 


In carrying out his avowed purpose to 
train young men to do their duty in life, 
Lee taught these young men rich lessons 


integrity and honor. This was not accom- 
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plished through formal lecture or lesson, but 
through his unwavering personal example 
and through the mutual respect that existed 
between the president and his students. The 
climate of student life on the campus of 
Washington College was to become an endur- 
ing thing, developing into traditions passed 
from one student generation to the next and 
guarded jealously by each. No Washington 
and Lee student since Lee's time has grad- 
uated without having been personally in- 
volved in the preservation of these traditions, 
and I believe no student has graduated who 
is not the better man for having lived in a 
company of men so guided by principles of 
honor, integrity, and gentlemanly regard for 
the rights of others. 

When, in 1866, Lee proposed to build a 
chapel to fulfill the need for a place where 
students could join in Christian worship, he 
was motivated by his conviction 
that a deep-seated faith in God was essen- 
tial to the development and realization of 
man's greatest potential. Lee's faith did not 
grow out of experiences in war, but was a 
characteristic of increasing dimension 
throughout his lifetime. It was a source of 
strength to him in times of great adversity, 
and it was his inspiration and joy in times 
of success and fulfillment. He determined 
that his students at Washington College 
should have a place where they might join 
in worship and prayer and thus develop in 
the fibers of their character a God-given 
strength that had sustained him in war and 
peace. From this determination, there 
evolved this chapel that we rededicate to- 
day. 

If, 98 years ago, this chapel was a focal 
point of a nation’s sorrow, it was in the 2 
years prior to Lee's death the place where 
Lee found happiness, tranquillity, and a sense 
of fulfillment. When Lee was buried here, 
the chapel became a shrine to which mourn- 
ers and admirers of Lee came, honoring the 
memory of a great and beloved military 
leader. In later years, as his as 
an educator and a leader in peace became 
more widely recognized, and as his influence 
upon the hearts and characters of Washing- 
ton and Lee men spread across the Nation, 
the Lee chapel came to be recognized as a 
symbol of what Dr. Gaines was later to call 
so aptly, Lee’s “final achievement.” As Mr. 
Ford most effectively stated earlier, it is in 
this latter context that we consider the chap- 
el's purpose today. 

There are in Lee chapel inescapable sug- 
gestions of Lee's greatness as a general and 
war leader. It is appropriate that this be 
true, but we are convinced that this should 
not be the primary em here. Here 
in this chapel, which is Lee’s last resting 
place, we propose to honor the memory of 
Lee as a man of learning, as a man of un- 
compromising principles of honor. We shall 
seek to emphasize the enduring, universal 
truths that governed Lee’s attitudes and his 
life, and we shall suggest that these lofty 


ful living today as they were when Lee lived. 
And we shall suggest that the admirable 
traditions that enrich the lives of Washing- 
ton and Lee students are traditions which 
can be shared by all Americans. 

In closing, I present to you an excerpt 
from the resolution passed by the Washing- 
ton College faculty after Lee's death. 

“Be is therefore resolved, That in the 
midst of the severe calamity which has be- 
fallen us, in the death of our beloved Presi- 
dent, we, the faculty of Washington College, 
experience a profound pleasure and pride 
in recognizing the fact that the fame of 
General Lee, while it belongs to the whole 
country, is, in an especial sense, the herit- 
age of Washington College; and that it is 
our duty, as it is our privilege, to provide 
here suitable memorials whereby this pre- 
vious possession shall be aeknowledged, and 
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his name publicly held in grateful remem- 
brance by this college, for all future time.” 
The linking of Lee's name with that of 
Washington in the title of the institution 
was one way in which that faculty proposed 
to honor Lee’s memory. Another—the pro- 
viding of suitable memorials—is a concern 
of ours today. Certainly, no more suitable 
memorial to Lee could be fashioned than 
this simple, but quietly beautiful chapel. 
The very nature of its design suggests the 
profound Christian influence which gov- 
erned Lee’s life. Its presence on the campus 
of this university underscores the contribu- 
tion to education made by Lee during the 
final 5 years of his life. Throughout the 
chapel and museum the broad scope of Lee's 
achievements are recorded, and in the ad- 
joining crypt, he rests with other members 
of his family in a place of dignity and honor. 
As Mr. Ford suggested in his remarks, it 
would have been most difficult for the trust- 
ees of Washington and Lee University to 
effect this restoration without the assistance 
of others who admire Robert E. Lee and 
honor his memory. For the trustees, facul- 
ty, students, alumni, and all others associat- 
ed with Washington and Lee University, I ex- 
tend heartfelt gratitude to the trustees and 
officers of the Ford Motor Co, Fund for mak- 
ing possible the restoration of the Lee 
Chapel. Their gift helps preserve and honor 
the memory of one of the noblest men who 
ever lived and whose ideals shall life on 
forever in the heart of every American. 


The 75th Anniversary of the Metropoli- 
tan Washington Board of Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, No- 
vember 27 marked the beginning of the 
the 75th year of service to the com- 
munity by the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade. I think it appropriate 
that we take note of this event. 

This organization is without a doubt 
the foremost civic group in the National 
Capital area. Its list of presidents reads 
like a Who's Who of Washington and in- 
cludes men who became Federal judges, 
Commissi 


and Members of Congress have been and 
are members. 

The board of trade was founded in 
1889, by a group of civic-minded com- 
munity leaders who recognized the neces- 
sity for an organization which would 
represent without favor or prejudice all 
sections and interests of the area. This 
it has done in a most exemplary fashion, 
having been identified through the years 
with practically every community im- 
provement project of any significance. 

In my capacity either as a member, or 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I have been in- 
timately acquainted for over 24 years 
with leadership of the board of trade. 
It has been a source of invaluable assist- 
ance to my committee in matters affect- 
ing the District. 
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I consider it an honor on this occa- 
sion to invite the attention of the Con- 
gress to the following proclamation 
recently issued by the District Commis- 
sioners in well-earned recognition of the 
innumerable contributions to the better- 
ment of the National Capital area which 
have been made by the board of trade: 

Whereas on November 27, 1889, a group 
of business and professional leaders of the 
Nation's Capital met in the Ebbitt Hotel and 
organized the Washington Board of Trade; 
and 

Whereas this organization will begin its 
Diamond Jubilee Year on November 27, 
1963, commemorating its 75th year of service 
to Washington; and 

Whereas the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, as its recently changed name 
implies, has grown with this community 
from a membership of less than 200 to more 
than 7,000 representatives of substantially 
all business and professional classifications of 
the National Capital area; and 

Whereas the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade has played a leading role in 
the development of the District of Colum- 
bia from a city of 230,392 to Ita present 
status as the heart of a metropolis of more 
than 2 million, and having been intimately 
identified with efforts to secure most im- 
portant public improvements during its ex- 
istance, including Union Station, many parks 
and bridges, our 2 airports, and the D.C. 
Stadium; and 

Whereas since 1889, the board has been our 

er economic development agency 
through its visitor and new business promo- 
tional activities which have benefited our 
citizens and our Government; and 

Whereas the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade has established an enviable 
and respected reputation as an effective and 
constructive agency devoted to community 
improvement: 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, do hereby proclaim 
the year beginning November 27, 1963, as 
the tan Washington Board of 
Traden Diamond Jubilee Year, and urge all 
District of Columbia residents and enter- 
prises to take appropriate notice of this sig- 
nificant observance. 

Water N. TOBRINER. 
JoHN B. DUNCAN. 
C. M. DUKE. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, daily edi- 
torials have appeared in our newspapers 


of President John F. Kennedy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include two excellent editorials 
which were carried in Buffalo's news- 
papers last week. These follow: 

[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 

Nov. 23, 1963 
A MARTYRED PRESIDENT 

The sense of incredulous shock and total 
tragedy that swept over a stunned nation 
with yesterday's terrible news from Dallas 
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has been so universally experienced and 80 
widely articulated that further words today 
could add no more than a trite echo. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
was a dastardly deed so senseless, so utterly 
devoid of any rational service to any con- 
celvable cause, that it had to be an act of 
lunacy. But what precisely motivated the 
assassin, what sinister influences or psycho- 
pathic hates had worked him up to plot and 
do this thing—these are questions that still 
cry for answers on the day of grief and anger 
that follows the first day of shock. 

Probably no other tragedy in our time-has 
triggered such a profound sense of public 
disbelief. Death, to this young President so 
full of life and future, came so swiftly, so 
suddenly, so incongruously. In speeches that 
morning, he had sparkled with wit and zest. 
Texas had given him its warmest, most fes- 
tive welcome. Just at the mortal moment, 
the wife of its Governor was happily chiding 
him, “You can't say Dallas is not friendly 
to you today.” Then the shot, the slump, 
and his life, his Presidency, were over. 

This assassination will inevitably be com- 
pared with the others—of McKinley here 
in Buffalo in 1901, of Garfield in the first 
months of his term in 1881, of Lincoln nearly 
a century ago, an act that brought another 
Johnson so unexpectedly to the Presidency. 
But of the four, we venture to predict that 
history will regard the striking down of John 
F. Kennedy as the most tragic in its timing. 
For Garfield’s Presidency had hardly begun, 
and both McKinley and Lincoln had finished 
full terms and had the sense of fulfillment 
that decisive reelection gave them. 

Of Lincoln, indeed, Walt Whitman could 
write, before his Captain “lay fallen cold 
and dead,” that his “ship has weather'd 
every rack, the prize we sought is won; the 
port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting.” 

But for President Kennedy, the journey 
was only well begun. Some reefs were safely 
past, but the heaviest weather lay ahead. 
The prize of reelection, of a second term 
mandate, was only dimly perceived on the 
far horizon- And the safe port, the bells, 
the people all exulting—whether any of this 
could have been written of President Ken- 
nedy, history now can only speculate. 

While today’s journalism must defer to 


High them is an enumeration of 
the great qualities of mind and spirit this 
young man brought to the Presidency— 
courage, both physical and moral; a high 
sense of purpose and patriotism; intelli- 
gence, cool and analytical; judgment, daring 
om occasion but usually balanced; an im- 


strength 
with that of any combination of would-be 
foes. Where foreign threats were clear, we 
have resolutely faced them down. If the 
world has not been made measurably safer 
for free peoples, it is certainly not measur- 
ably less so. 


enough 
gress to bring much of his domestic program 
he will doubtless be best re- 
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its style. Here was a White House filled to 
overflowing with youth and vigor, charm and 
sophistication, a Presidency of culture and 
taste and deep regard for human achieve- 
ment in all the enduring areas of art, litera- 
ture, science, and intellect. 

It is in this area, of course, where the 
Kennedy Presidency was a team effort, its 
magic touch deftly supplied by the beautiful 
and gracious First Lady. And it is to her 
and her children, that the Nation’s heart 
pours out its deepest sympathy in this day 
of their tragic bereavement. 

From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier-Express, 

Nov. 26, 1963] 


JOHN F. KENNEDY—MARTYR TO HATRED 


Our President has been laid to rest. The 
brief but intense period of national grief 
is ended. Life in these United States will 
go on. 

No one who sat before the television screen 
and watched the incredible unfolding of this 
horrible weekend could escape a sense of 
shock that these things could happen in this 
Nation. And no one can escape a share of 
the blame. For this Nation, a symbol of all 
that is great and good in Western civiliza- 
tion, a golden land of opportunity, must ex- 
par the hatred which caused this despicable 


This propensity for hatred is prevalent not 
just in Dallas, not just in Texas, but every- 
where. In Buffalo, in New York, in every 
corner of the Nation. It was not enough to 
oppose. We had to hate. Nationalistic hates. 
Racial hates. Hatred of unions by manage- 
ment and of t by labor. Hatred 
of the Birchites and hatred by the Birchites. 
Hatred of the Kennedys; hatred of Gold- 
water; hatred of Communists; hatred of 
Catholics, of Protestants, or Jews, or athe- 
ists. Hatred of modern art or modern mu- 
sic, Hatred of anything that did not con- 
form to our basic beliefs. 

Each of us can say: “No, not I.” But each 
of us who told or laughed at a hate-inspired 
joke or story, each of us who spread or lis- 
tened without complaint to a hate-inspired 
rumor or report helped to prolong and pro- 
mulgate the wave of hatred which culmi- 
nated so tragically on the streets of Dallas. 

May God grant that life will not go on as 
before, that each of us will be able to view 


dispute without venom, that we conduct our 
lives In public and in private in accord with 
the phrase so often spoken in connection 
with our new President, Lyndon B. John- 
son: “Come let us reason together.” 

Let us resolve in this hour of national 
mourning to pluck the hatred from our 
hearts and in so doing give new meaning 
to the resolution uttered 100 years ago by 
another martyred President that “these dead 
shall not have died in vain.” 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege and honor to render 
the eulogy at the John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy Memorial Services held at Anchor- 
age during those dark hours of Novem- 
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ber 23, following the assassination of our 
great President the day before. 

The words are mine but they come 
from the hearts of the people of Alaska, 
as follows: : 

Fellow Alaskans, in simple words, we are 
gathered here as mourners to honor our hon- 
ored dead, and with heavy hearts to pay a 
parting tribute to our beloved leader and 
fellow American, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
the 35th President of the United States of 
America, whose life and dreams were ruth- 
lessly taken from him—and from us—at the 
peak of his great career. 

The consequent disruption of the lives of 
his lovely widow and children and sorrowing 
parents and other members of the Kennedy 
family calls forth from our hearts our deep- 
est and most compassionate sympathy. Al- 
though we here are but a handful of griev- 
ing people, we symbolize the hearts and 
minds of Alaskans and Americans every- 
where. We bespeak the tidal wave of ad- 
miration and affection for the memory of 
John F. Kennedy, which sentiments sweep 
across our land and indeed across the world. 
This admiration and affection, of course, 
stems from his own great personal courage, 
and friendliness and unflagging concern for 
the freedom and welfare of his fellow men. It 
is also directed toward his deep patriotism 
and dedicated and unstinting contribution 
of his great knowledge and talent for leader- 
ship to the service of his country, and in the 
interest of all of God's children everywhere. 

Born at Boston, Mass., on May 29, 1917, he 
was reared by strong and farsighted parents 
to be strong, energetic, brave, industrious, 
knowledgeable, and wise, and these were the 
traits which characterized every crowded 
year of his full and rich and warm personal 
and public life. Reams will be written about 
his greatness, his achievements, his 
strength—but I want to remember, too, Ken- 
nedy the man—the devoted son, husband, 
and father—the good-humored way he met 
and talked to.the people of the press at his 
news conferences, calling each by name—the 
way he shook his finger for emphasis—the 
way he said “Cuber” and “‘Alasker’—his big 
ready grin. 

In terms of his public life, he was always 
way out in front—for example, his service in 
the Navy and heroism in World War II—his 
Membership in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives and in the US. Senate at an early 
age—the fact that he was the youngest Presi- 
dent of the United States in history, and 
the first President of the Catholic faith. In 
keeping with his great gifts, he grasped the 
our changing times from colo- 


systems 
to democracy, and the appalling threat of 
catastrophic nuclear war in a world seething 
with change in the midst of a worldwide 
population explosion. Thus, his strength was 
matched by his farsightedness and desire 
and effort to keep America ahead in the cold 
war and related events, and in the effort to 
secure world peace through strength, as the 
only long-range guarantee of our national 
security and a better world. For this we 
blend our affection and admiration of our so 
recently departed great President with grati- 
tude for the benefits America has derived 
from his having lived and worked with and 
for us. Among those benefits, we count the 
heritage of the great inspiration he has left 
with us to lead more magnanimous and 
stronger and better lives. This is the inspi- 
ration left to our able and distinguished and 
patriotic new President, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, and to others in high places who 
will proceed to guide the ship of state 
through turbulent waters, on an even keel. 
Let us then join In standing strongly behind 
our new President with confidence that the 
destiny of our great Nation is in strong and 
capable hands, to take the place of those of 
our late great brother, John F. Kennedy. 
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Remarks of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Congress 
a very splendid speech given on Decem- 
ber 4 in Washington by America's dis- 
tinguished Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Honorable J. 
Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover, who has 
served our country faithfully and well 
for four decades or more, delivered this 
fine address to members of the Brother- 
hood of Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion who honored him for his magnifi- 
cent service to our country. Mr. Speak- 
er, I commend to every Member of the 
House and Senate this very fine speech 
in which Mr. Hoover not only recites 
many eternal truths about freedom and 
liberty, but also he says them very well. 

The speech follows: 

FAITH In FREEDOM 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 

Brotherhood of the Washington Hebrew 

Congregation in Washington, D.C., Decem- 

ber 4, 1963) 

This is a great moment in my life. To be 

in this manner by the Brother- 
hood of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion is a distinction which I shall cherish 
always, 

I am especially honored by the presence of 
so many close friends, including the distin- 
guished civic leaders whom you have selected 
as recipients of other awards. 

How have these men come to positions of 
prominence in our community? It is be- 
cause they have dedicated themselves to 
service—they have eagerly accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship, and they 
are willing to be judged upon their records 
of positive contributions to the cause of de- 
cency and of justice. 

Decency and justice—these are the high 
aims of this brotherhood, just as they always 
have been an integral part of the Hebrew re- 
ligion which has given mankind the Ten 
Commandments and the concept of a mono- 
theistic God. For these sacred gifts, all true 
religions of the Western World are eternally 
indebted to you. 

Americans of the Hebrew faith are doubly 
blessed. The rich cultural inheritance that 
has been handed down since early Biblical 
times to generation after generation of Jews 
is combined, in our country, with a proud 
heritage of freedom. It is a heritage that 
was won by the sweat, the blood, and the 
sacrifices of men and women of many na- 
tionalities and many religious creeds. 

Devotion to God; belief in the inherent 
dignity of mankind; faith in man's ability, 
through divine providence, to guide his own 
destiny—these are the strong ties that hold 
together our United States, the greatest 
brotherhood of freedom in the history of the 
world. 


No one has a deeper understanding of the 
true meaning of freedom than the members 
of the Hebrew faith, for no peoples have suf- 
fered more relentless persecution and injus- 
tice at the hands of tyranny through the 
ages. 

Today the fires of anti-Semitism continue 
to burn with fierce intensity in many areas 
of the world. This is particularly true be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain where communism, 
the bitter enemy of Judaism and of all other 
religions of the world, seeks to destroy your 
priceless heritage and the right of your peo- 
ple to live according to the tenets of God. 

During the past generation, the conscience 
of decent men everywhere has been shocked 
by the continuing vicious atrocities that have 
been committed against Jews in the Soviet 
Union. Rabbis have been arrested and im- 
prisoned or executed; synagogues have been 
desecrated; the traditional Jewish school 
system has been liquidated; and Hebrew lit- 
erature, language, and customs have been 
suppressed by the Russian Communists. 

Despite Communist claims of improved 
conditions for Jews under the Khrushchey 
Tegime, the opposite actually is true. Ad- 
ditional forms of suppression have been 
introduced. 

The observance of Passover no longer can 
be held according to tradition; sacred He. 
brew burial customs have been obstructed; 
and a statewide program has been instituted 
to make Jews the scapegoats for criminal 
acts affecting the Russian economy. Jews 
are clearly identified by religion on the in- 
ternal passport which all Soviet citizens must 
carry. 

Last October, the outrageous extent of this 
program was disclosed by the Moscow news- 
paper Izvestia when it announced the ar- 
rests of several persons involved in an al- 
leged criminal conspiracy. The leaders of 
this gang have Jewish names, Izvestia told 
its readers in demanding a “short trial” and 
“death sentences.” 

Vicious outbursts of religious hatred such 
as this caused one American re- 
cently to warn its readers, “For reasons best 
known to themselves the Soviet leaders dis- 
criminate heavily against Jews. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming and incontrovertible 
and renewed almost daily by the Russians 
themselves.” 

In a joint statement released last sum- 
mer, 


cy of and 
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ligion—this is the A B C of all materialism, 
and consequently of Marxism." Then he 
declared, “The Marxist must be * * è an 
enemy of religion.” 

Since the time of Lenin, atheistic com- 
munism has surged forth from Russia to 
enslave nearly one-fourth of the earth's sur- 
face and a third of her peoples. Nowhere 
are its advance battalions more active than 
in our own Western Hemisphere, where 
agents trained by the Kremlin continue to 
burrow deeply into countries of the Carib- 
bean and Central and South America. Their 
deadly objective is to undermine legitimate 
governments, foment revolutions, and create 
a Soviet Union of Latin American Republics. 

I have said this before and I would like 
to repeat it here: We are at war with com- 
munism and the sooner every red-blooded 
American realizes this the safer we will be. 

Here in the United States, the cause of 


and the faint of heart have long since been 
purged from the party's ranks. 
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Today, the Communists are engaged in a 
vigorous campaign to divide and weaken 
America from within. Foremost in this 
campaign are the party's efforts to exploit 
misunderstandings and capitalize upon areas 
of dissension and unrest wherever they exist, 
This is especially true in the intense civil 
rights movement, for America's 20 million 
Negroes and all others engaged in this strug- 
gle are a major target for Communist propa- 
ganda and subversion. 

It would be absurd to suggest that the as- 
pirations of Negroes for equality are Com- 
munist inspired. This is demonstrably not 
true, But what is demonstrable is that some 
individuals and groups exploit the tension 
for purposes not confined to the equality of 
human rights under the Constitution of the 
United States. The crusade should not be- 
come a vehicle for political radicalism or 
organized violence. 

Devotion to race must not supersede de- 
voation to established institutions. 

It would be useful if responsible Negro 
leaders themselves could make it clear to all 
who follow them that their interest is solely 
in racial equality. 

This Nation was conceived under God and 
its has been under God. There 
could be no greater disaster for our Nation 
than that it should deny in any respect, to 
even the smallest degree, the nce, the 

, the guidance, the protection, the in- 
struction of Almighty God. 

There is unmistakable evidence of divine 
guidance all through the history of our 
Nation. We must guard it. We must cher- 
ish it. We must revere it. We must work 
for It. 

The record of our Nation is better than 
that of any other nation in any part of the 
world. It is true there are injustices in this 
Nation toward those of dark skin, as well as 
light, but even worse injustices prevail in 
other parts of the world. Whether the peo- 
ple are black- or yellow- or brown- or white- 
skinned, these things will have to be worked 
out. 

America has taken the lead in working 
them out, and it is taking the lead today. 
It is doing more for its underprivileged 
minorities than any other nation in the 
world, but there is more to be done. 

We thank God that where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. 

As citizens of a free country, we must 
Judge people as individuals—not by race, 
creed or color. 

Legitimate civil rights organizations must 
remain constantly alert to attempts by the 
Communists to influence their actions, take 
over their programs and corrupt their ranks, 

Communism feeds upon ignorance, preju- 
dice and sickness of the mind and soul. It 

relentlessly for weaknesses in Amer- 
ica’s moral armor. 

That is why the cause of communism is 
well served by the hatemongers, the lunatic 
fringe and other rabble who preach a doc- 
trine of malice and intolerance toward their 
fellowman. 

‘These venomous fanatics, whether they are 
extremists of the left or the right, are car- 
riers of a highly infectious disease. They 
clutter the streets—and the mails—with 
their slanderous obscenities, urging impres- 
sionable teenagers and unstable adults to 
acts of hate, terror, and intimidation. They 
have brought forth the bombs and ignited 
the flames that have killed decent Americans 
and even innocent children and d 
churches and other temples of worship. They 
are a national disgrace. 

Invariably, these merchants of hate at- 
tempted to drape themselves in a cloak of 
patriotism. But their real objective is to 
profiteer and capitalize upon ignorance, 
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prejudice and bigotry while destroying the 
very ideals which they claim to uphold. 

Today, the Communists continue with im- 
punity to breathe out lies and distortions 
against the United States. Their designs on 
American youth revolt and anger those 
steeped in our national ideals of freedom. 

The peddling of their dishonest doctrine 
to high-minded, largely inexperienced, and 
basically eager-to-believe young people is 
not unlike the peddling of filth and dope in 
demoralizing effect, It can undermine patri- 
otism, create doubts about our soclal and 
economic system, and mock the many whole- 
some youth organizations in this country. 

The great majority of American youths 
are genuinely convinced that they would not 
fall for the Communist bait. Many never 
would. But there are others who might never 
know they were “hooked” until the enormous 
tragedy of their loss of faith dawned after 
bitter years of fighting the American way of 
life, almost unwittingly, as dupes of the 
Communists. 

It has happened to idealistic Americans 
before. 

There is not an avenue to the heart and 
mind of Americans that is not used to im- 
plant their false ideology. Communism can- 
not be defeated by hysteria and name calling, 
but it can be defeated by education and 
living proof that our way of life is best. 

The God-given ideals which are responsi- 
ble for this country's greatness are being at- 
tacked on many fronts today, Moral 
lethargy, self-indulgence, neglect of duty— 
these lethal forces are undermining many 
facets of business, labor, industry, and Gov- 
ernment. 

We find their infiuence in the repulsive at- 
titude of “half-way Americans” to whom life 
in this country is the enjoyment of rights 
and privileges devoid of responsibilities. 

We find their influence in those courts of 
law where the true purpose and intent of our 
Constitution as a document designed for the 
protection of society have too often been 
warped and distorted for the benefit of 
offenders. 

We find their influence in the continuing 
increase of crime—a tragic national problem 
which is growing four times as fast as our 
expanding population. 

Crime has no respect for age, nationality, 
sex, color, or religious creed. It has turned 
our streets into virtual jungles of terror and 
fear. 


Today, a brutal crime of violence—a mur- 
der, forcible rape or assault to kill—is com- 
mitted every three minutes. The number of 
these senseless atrocities will continue to 
grow until men of strong moral conviction 
assert greater influence toward the preven- 
tion of crime and administration of Justice, 

Disrespect for law and order is a tragic 
moral sickness which attacks and destroys 
the American traditions of honesty, integ- 
rity, and fair play. The moral strength of 
our Nation has slipped alarmingly. National 
corruption is the sum total of individual éor- 
ruption. We must follow the teachings of 
God if we hope to cure this moral illness. 

Law and order are bulwarks on which suc- 
cessful government must stand. Without 
law and order, society will destroy itself. 

Fantasy and weakness have too often pre- 
vailed in the administration of justice where 
stranges and realism are essential needs, 

There are some misguided social workers 
and judges who have perverted the meaning 
of mercy. When so-called mercy aids so- 
ciety’s enemies, it is no longer mercy. It is 
sheer stupidity, if not worse. Justice is 
needed—stern justice, Without such justice 
our streets—and our families—will continue 
to be endangered. 

Justice is not served when the innocent 
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victim and society suffer while the vicious 
criminal goes free. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., observed: “At 
the present time in this country there is 
more danger that criminals will escape jus- 
tice than that they will be subjected to 
tyranny.” 

Judge Learned Hand said: “Our dangers 
do not lie in too little tenderness to the 
accused. Our procedure has been always 
haunted by the ghost of the innocent man 
convicted. It is an unreal dream. What we 
need to fear it the archaic formalism and 
the watery sentiment that obstructs, delays, 
and defeats the prosecution of crime.” 

Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo observed: 
“Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fairness 
must not be strained till it is narrowed to a 
filament. We are to keep the balance true.“ 

Let us proceed to try armed robbers as 
armed robbers. Let the punishment fit the 
crime and let us “keep the balance true.” 

Wherever politics and opportunism re- 
main primary considerations in the appoint- 
ment of jurists, parole officials, and others 
charged with the administration of justice, 
the public should have more adequate 
guarantees for the immediate removal of 
those who prove by their unjustifiable ac- 
tions that they cannot be entrusted with 
the important responsibilities of their 
offices. 

The fact is millions of free Americans are 
taking our good way of life for granted. 
They have ceased to care about our founda- 
tion stones, the “rock from which we were 
hewn.” 

Let us never forget that religion has made 
us what we are, given us what we have. 
Every good thing we enjoy as free Ameri- 
cans came directly or indirectly out of our 
belief in God. 

Our best offensive against crime, subver- 
sion, intolerance and all enemies of Amer- 
ica’s heritage of freedom is brotherhood— 
a brotherhood such as yours, built upon 
a solid foundation of mutual trust, under- 
standing and faith in God. 

There must be a moral reawakening in 
every home in our land. 

History shows us the great accomplish- 
ments that can be attained by the com- 
bined efforts of selfless men and women 
who are sincerely dedicated to a noble cause. 
We have such a cause in America—to dispel 
intolerance, to preserve the rule of law, to 
protect and strengthen our God-given ideals 
and faith in freedom. 

Law and public sanctions help to keep 
our deeds in line—only conscience polices 
our thoughts. It is much easier to control 
our actions than our thoughts. 

For, “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” Two hundred years ago, our Found- 
ing Fathers had a vision of a nation where 
men could live together and worship to- 
gether without fear. Today, we hold this 
same yision—the determination that faith, 
courage and decency will prevail over all 
enemies of freedom. 

Since 1753, when the Liberty Bell first 
tolled at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
it has borne a solemn Old Testament in- 
scription from Leviticus XXV: 10: 

Proclaim liberty throughout all 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Let us all work together to maintain this 
great American ideal. With God's divine 
guidance, let us build an ever more power- 
ful brotherhod of liberty and justice for 
the benefit of all mankind. 

As the Father of our Country so aptly 
sald— As we declare our loyalty to our coun- 
try, help us to keep in mind the need of 
faith in God and immortality without which 
life is meaningless and vain.” 

This is our mission as a nation of free 
people, united in one faith—faith in God. 


the 


1968 
Teachers’ Salaries for 1963-64 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1693 


Mr. PUCINSKL Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., was recently the 
author of “Annual Survey of Teachers’ 
Salaries, September 1, 1963.” He wrote 
a summary for the American Teacher, 
which was published under the title 
“Teachers’ Salaries for 1963-64.“ Be- 
cause of the great national interest in 
salaries of teachers and programs for 
further improvement of same, under 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I include 
Dr. Reuter’s summary: 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES FOR 1963-64 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 

The study this year of teachers’ salaries 
includes 793 districts and 4 territories, or 
a total of 797. Of the 793 districts of the 
United States, 204 are in the Northeastern 
States, 342 in the Central States, 106 in the 
Southern States, and 141 in the Western 
States. The four territories included ‘are 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Taste I,—National averages 


ment for the master’s, it is $6,155; for one 
year beyond the master’s, $6,691; and the 
doctorate, $6,993. 

Table I shows the complete breakdown for 
1961, 1962 and 1963. Fairbanks, Alaska, has 
the highest beginning bachelor’s salary in the 
United States, which is $7,043. Last year 
this same community paid $6,780. Mt. 
Pleasant, S.C., has the lowest, which is $2,980. 
For the master’s, Fairbanks, Alaska, leads 
again with a beginning salary of $7,715, 
which is over last year’s high for the same 
community of $7,340. Clarksdale, Miss. 
is the lowest for the master’s degree 
with $3,400. 

MAJOR CITIES 

Thirty-four major cities with a population 
ranging from 400,000 to 7,710,000 are con- 
sidered separately. Also, Phoenix, Ariz., is 
divided into two parts because they have 
separate elementary and secondary schools 
with varying salaries. 

Tant I—Major cities 
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Table II shows an increase in current aver- 
age salaries for 1963. This is true for each 
beginning salary as well as each ceiling. 
New Orleans, La., is the low city for the 
beginning bachelor’s salary, which is $3,725 
and San Francisco, Calif., is the highest with 
$5,575. 

REGIONAL SUMMARIES 


The Western States lead the Nation in re- 
gional averages. This section is composed of 
13 States. The central region, which is com- 
posed of 12 States is In second place, and the 
northeastern region which is composed of 
9 States is in third place. This leaves the 
southern region, which is composed of 
16 States and the District of Columbia, in 
the lowest category. Table III shows the 
regional breakdown for beginning salaries. 


Taste III. Regional averages 
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TABLE IV.—STATE AVERAGES 

The highest State average for a beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree is Alaska, 
which is $6,675. This is an improvement of 
$219 over 1962. The lowest average is South 
Carolina with $3,323. Below are the State 
minimum and maximum salaries for a teach- 
er with a bachelor’s degree: 
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CONCLUSIONS 

While this year's report is better than last 
as far as averages of salaries are concerned, 
it is still far below the goal of the AFT of 
what teachers’ salaries should be. 

One is reminded of the current need by 
the statement of Senator J. WiLLIam FUL- 
BRIGHT, Of Arkansas, “I do not believe that 
a society that has shamefully starved and 
neglected its public education can claim to 
have exploited its fullest possibilities and 
found them wanting.” 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr, Speak- 
er, while attending the burial services of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy in Arlington 
Cemetery, I noted the stately figure of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the President of 
the Republic of France, standing at the 
bier. His appearance called my atten- 
tion to the fact that two of the fore- 
most leaders of the free world were pres- 
ent—one alive and one dead. On fur- 
ther reflection I realized that in a short 
period of 6 months the free world had 
lost four out of five of their outstanding 
leaders; namely, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
former Chancellor of the Republic of 
West Germany, retired on October 15, 
1963; the Honorable Harold Macmillan, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
resigned on October 18, 1963; the Honor- 
able Amintore Fanfani, former Premier 
of the Republic of Italy, resigned on 
May 16, 1963. And now the Honorable 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the late Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
My thoughts turned back pages of his- 
tory to the year 44 B.C. when Julius 
Caesar, ruler of the Roman world, and 
the foremost leader of the world at that 
time fell victim at the hands of an as- 
sassin. History tells us of the momen- 
tous impact on the entire world through 
that great loss. 

How will the world of today accept 
the death of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
who was the foremost spokesman of the 
free world? His untimely death has 
created a vacuum in world affairs, mak- 
ing it necessary for every nation to re- 
evaluate its foreign policy. The peoples 
of the world received the tragic news 
with heartfelt sorrow. They knew of his 
vital contributions to the security of the 
free world. In the field of general wel- 
fare, the people of the world knew of 
his great interest- in assisting other 
countries to become independent and 
self-supporting and to achieve economic 
ae social progress through free institu- 

ons, 

With the death of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the world has lost a mighty 
champion of peace and good will. 

My family and I join the people of the 
world in extending our heartfelt con- 
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dolences to Mrs. Kennedy and to mem- 
bers of the late President’s immediate 
family in their hour of bereavement. 


Russian Wheat Deal a Typical 
Communist Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it just 
seems some of our Officials can never 
learn that the Communists are not to be 
trusted. They have one objective, world 
domination by the Soviet Union and 
every phase of their national life is 
geared to that end. Trade with the So- 
viets is to them a political weapon. 
Agreements, treaties, promises are just 
so much paper to the Communists. 
Breaking treaties, welching on agree- 
ments, lying, is a part of Communist 
strategy. In fact, it is written into their 
constitution. 

For some reason our officials just will 
not accept this. We continue to believe 
that we can deal with the Communists 
as an honorable government with the re- 
sult that in every deal they win and we 
lose. 

The latest farce is the deal to sell 
wheat to Russia. In spite of all the as- 
surances that U.S, interests would be 
protected, we have now arrived at the 
point where none of the original agree- 
ments will be included. 

This should prove to us, Mr. Speaker, 


giving them all they wanted in the 
first place on the wheat deal. The edi- 
torial follows: 
How ONE THING LEADS TO ANOTHER 

When the Russian wheat deal was first 
proposed last October, the late President 
Kennedy, in clear and specific language, laid 
down some excellent terms, He carefully 
explained what the deal would be—and 
would not be. 

This would be a private, commercial trans- 


willing 
and able to strike a bargain with private 
American merchants,” 

In presenting this arrangement, Mr. Ken- 
nedy emphasized that one feature of it was 
that the wheat sold to the Soviet Union 
weuld be carried in American ships. 

Thus, while even then the wheat sale was 
not without its critics, it was generally ac- 
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cepted by the public on the basis of this 
straightforward arrangement. On such 
terms the Russians could buy wheat on the 
world market anyway, and it seemed as 
though we would get a fair quid“ for the 
Russian “quo.” 

Now, it seems, things aren't quite what they 
seemed. 

One of the first things that happened, 
once the Soviet buyers got the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s approval to the principle of a sale, 
was that they balked at having the wheat 
shipped to them in American ships. Mr. 
Khrushchev, figuratively at least, banged the 
bargaining table, and the U.S. Government 
relaxed this part of the arrangement. 

After that it developed that the Soviet 
Union didn’t want to pay cash after all, 
either in gold or U.S. dollars. Nor were the 
Communists willing to deal on normal com- 
mercial terms, meaning such short-term 
credit as they might get from either the 
private sellers or private banks. A few efforts 
at obtaining such credit on their terms, here 
and in Europe, were unproductive. Where- 
upon the Soviets said to us: No credit, no 
deal, 

So next the proposition was that the US. 
Government, through the Export-Import 
Bank, itself finance the Russian wheat pur- 
chase by guaranteeing a loan for 75 percent 
of the purchase price. 

The first reactions to this, not unreason- 
ably, were objections in Congress. A bill 
was introduced to prohibit this U.S. financing 
of Russian trade. And although Treasury 
Secretary Dillon argued that we must under- 
write the sale or there would be no sale, the 
Senate Banking Committee appeared un- 
persuaded that the deal was worth that price, 
Appeared unpersuaded, that is, until the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

Then, in the aftermath of that tragic 
event, the Senate committee quietly decided 


original terms, and somehow as a gesture 
of confidence to the new President. 


This action had hardly been taken, yield- 


special U.S. subsidy, perhaps?—maybe they 
would have to get their wheat somewhere 
else. 

What interests us here is not so much the 
wrangle over the Soviet Union's credit stand- 
ing, although Senator Munpr had a point 


that a Soviet wheat loan would be a major 
change in the Export-Import Bank policy, 
which has so far never extended credit or 
credit insurance to a Communist bloc 
country. E 

Rather, the intriguing thing here is the 


Then, a bargain seemingly struck, demands 
for a little change. Finally, this being agreed 
to, a new set of demands. The same sort 
of thing has happened a thousand times 
over in different kinds of bargaining with 
the Communists. 

Unfortunately, the American reaction is 
also all too typical. tions at a 
well-struck bargain; next a little yielding in 
the hopes of saving the bargain. Finally, 
“getting a deal” seems to become to us as 
important as the terms of the bargain. And 
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before you know it, the Russians have what 
they were after in the first place. 

Whatever else may be said about the pres- 
ent proposals, they are a far cry from the 
thoughtful terms laid down by President 
Kennedy last October. It is really astound- 
ing, when you think of it, how one little thing 
leads to another. 


National Council of the Churches of 
Christ Urges Signatures on Civil 
Rights Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, December 9, Members of the 
House of Representatives will have an 
opportunity to take an important for- 
ward step toward the passage of one of 
the most significant pieces of legislation 
that Congress has considered in many 
years, the Civil Rights Act of 1963. 

This opportunity will be presented to 
Members of the House in the form of a 
petition to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee of further consideration of the 
civil rights bill and I hope that the re- 
quired 218 Members of the House, both 
Democrats and Republicans, will sign 
their names to this petition. 

As evidence of the support of many of 
the major religious denominations in 
our country for the passage of the civil 
rights bill and specifically for the use 
of the unusual discharge petition pro- 
cedure, I draw the attention of Members 
of the House to the adoption on Decem- 
ber 5, 1963 of a resolution on civil rights 


Assembly of the 

Churches of Christ in the United States. 
The text of this resolution follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL oF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. RESOLUTION on CIVIL 
RIGHTs LEGISLATION 

(Adopted by the general assembly Dec. 5, 

1963) 


The eyes of the world are upon the Amer- 
ican Congress, watching to see whether our 
national legislative body, in a bipartisan way, 
can meet the challenge of one of the great- 
est moral issues of our time. Six months 
have already passed since comprehensive civil 
rights legislation was introduced. Further 
delay by the Congress could undermine the 
faith of the American people in the capacity 
of its political institutions to function and 
the confidence of all men who love liberty 
in the ability of the United States to ad- 
vance the global struggle for freedom. 

The General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches, therefore, calls upon 
the Congress of the United States to take 
every step necessary to insure the earliest 
possible passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1963, including the immediate use of a dis- 
charge petition which will enable the House 
of Representatives to take action on the bill. 

The General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches also calls upon Chris- 
tians across the Nation to urge their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to sign such a peti- 
tion when it is presented. 


1963 
In Memory of John F. Kennedy 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, we who are 
the Members of this distinctive parlia- 
mentary body today have had a great 
privilege in knowing and working with 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Our close 
association with our late beloved Presi- 
dent assigns to us at this moment the 
role of evaluating the man. The wan- 
ton taking of his life by an assassin has 
assigned to history, to the generations 
of the future, the role of evaluating John 
Kennedy the President. 

As a contemporary of the late Presi- 
dent, I enjoyed an all too brief associa- 
tion with him. I found it an inspiring 
experience, No leader of our time was 
so completely a part of the 20th century. 
No leader of our time so fully understood 
the significance of the American role in 
the second half of the 20th century. No 
leader of our time was so obviously the 
master of the complexities of this most 
difficult and too frequently frustrating 
era. President Kennedy had an un- 
usual zest for the challenge, however 
awesome that might be, in the high po- 
sition he occupied for less than 3 years. 
This fact was so clearly stated in his 
own words in his inspiring inaugural 
address on January 20, 1961, when he 
said: 

In the long history of the world only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this 
responsibility—I welcome it, 


This was truer at the moment of death 
than at the time of inauguration. The 
outpouring of sympathy, the obvious 
grief evident throughout the civilized 
world, attested to the success of his ef- 
forts to minimize those things which 
divide the peoples of our time and build 
upon the opportunities which tend to 
unite mankind. 

President Kennedy was a man of un- 
usual intellectual capacity and yet he 
was a most comfortable person to be 
around because he understood not only 
the problems of his generation but the 
generation itself. Perhaps no President 
in his public utterances so phrased his 
statements as to make them fully quota- 
ble as did Preisdent Kennedy, yet few 
have shown the humor which character- 
ized the dialogue of his administration. 
In fact, within a few hours preceding the 
senseless act of assassination, the Presi- 
dent demonstrated the keenness of that 
wit, the delightful turn of a phrase, 
whether designed to have you laugh with 
him or at him. There was nothing 
pompous about John Kennedy, yet in 
the fullest sense he was the President 
and carried that role with every dignity 
befitting the office. He worked hard; 
he never ducked a fight and he enjoyed 
both to the fullest. 

All America, yes, and I quess the great- 
er part of the world has taken pride 
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from the young President with his beau- 
tiful wife and very attractive family. 
All have enjoyed the delightful antics 
of Caroline and the President’s beloved 
John-John. All have been proud of the 
regal dignity of Jacqueline Kennedy, 
and while the Kennedys became a poli- 
tical issue, all have enjoyed the vigor 
of the President's brothers and sisters. 
Nevertheless, none would deny the dedi- 
cation of this family to the welfare of 
all our citizens. This was a vital family 
unique in the American political experi- 
ence and we are all the poorer because 
of the tragedy of Dallas. 


At the very moment when the world, 


was beginning to sense the magnitude 
of his achievements, the success of his 
international policies and the almost 
spectacular emergence of a healthier do- 
mestic economy, we were robbed of the 
leadership of this vital young intellect. 
But even in that moment of darkest 
despair, the unusual insight of the Presi- 
dent was again demonstrated when we 
witnessed a new President taking over 
the onerous burdens so unexpectedly 
thrust upon him, because the choice 
made by John F, Kennedy in Los An- 
geles in 1960 was a wise choice. He had 
wanted Lyndon Johnson as his running 
mate—a selection made with utmost 
care, a deliberate assessment of the needs 
of the nation. The President’s wisdom 
in that choice each day becomes more 
apparent. 

President Kennedy, the first man of 
my generation to achieve the Presidency, 
afforded all who lived through his brief 
tenure in office an experience of enrich- 
ment. Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
we will most thoughtly review his many 
public statements, his carefully conceived 
programs recommended to this Congress, 
and after a more deliberate evaluation of 
them, make a renewed dedication to 
make them work as he knew they would 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, a tribute to President 
Kennedy would not be complete with- 
out mention of the great courage of 
his widow. Her conduct from the mo- 
ment tragedy struck should make every 
American more proud. Perhaps no 
woman in history was ever called upon 
to play a more difficult role under more 
brutal or tragic circumstances. No one 
could have done it better. The British 
press stated that Jacqueline Kennedy 
gave the American people something 
they lacked. That something in their 
words was “majesty”, but however we 
characterize it, Mr. Speaker, we must 
recognize that the grief felt by each of 
us was only a small part of that felt by 
her. How many of us with our small 
part of the burden could have conducted 
ourselves with the grace, the courage, 
and the majesty of Jacqueline Kennedy? 

I am pleased to announce to the Con- 
gress that the Sacramento City Board of 
Education on November 27, 1963, acted 
to honor our late President in a most 
fitting manner. All of us who were priy- 
Ueged to work with the late President 
kriew of his vital concern to provide 
education for all the people of the United 
States. Therefore, it is most fitting that 
a new senior high school in Sacramento 
is to be named the John F, Kennedy 
Senior High School. 
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Mr. Speaker, I conclude my remarks 
with the resolution adopted by the Sac- 
ramento City Board of Education: 


RESOLUTION BY SACRAMENTO BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a 
great statesman who served as America’s elo- 
quent spokesman throughout the world in 
our country’s search for peace and security 
for ali mankind; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a 
true champion of education and the equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all, regard- 
less of color, creed, social or economic status; 
and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy was 
most articulate in his support of good citi- 
zenship, physical and mental fitness, voca- 
tional competence, and of improved living 
standards for all citizens; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy had 
become known and respected as a true cham- 
pion of freedom, justice and understanding 
in America and among all nations; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy, with 
all his great responsibilities as the head of 
our Nation, still gave continued evidence of 
love of children and family and a deep con- 
cern for the values of home, community, 
church, and school; and 

Whereas John Fitzgerald Kennedy en- 
deared himself through his sincerity, his high 
principles, and his ennobling example to 
young and older alike: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 

the Sacramento City Unified School District, 

on behalf of all pupils and the entire district 
staff does herewith express sincere and heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, 
daughter Caroline, son John F. Kennedy, Jr., 
and all members of the Kennedy family; and 
be it further 

Resolved, In order to perpetuate in this 
Sacramento community the memory of a 
great and renowned man, a new senior high 
school, now in progress of planning and soon 
to be built, shall be known as the John F. 
Kennedy Senior High School; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
the Sacramento City Unified School District 
of Sacramento, Calif., in special meeting 
assembled, does approve this resolution in 
sincere tribute to John Fi Kennedy, 
35th President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose tragic death brought deep sorrow 
to all loyal Americans and to the entire 
world; and be it further 

Resolved, To adjourn this meeting of the 
board of education in honor and sincere trib- 
ute to John Fitzgerald Kennedy, our late 
esteemed President. 

We hereunto set our hand and seal on this 
27th day of November 1963. 

THE BOARD or EDUCATION OF THE SACRA- 
MENTO Crry Unirtep ScHooL Dis- 
TRICT. 

By Jewel W. Blucher, president; Gene- 
vieve N. Didion, vice president; Marie 
E. Babich, M.D.; John Quincy Brown, 
Jr.; Alba Kuchman; Gladys R. Paul- 
son; Milton L. Schwartz; and F. Melyyn 
Lawson, superintendent and secretary. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. ED FOREMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express the heartbreak, grief, 
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and sorrow shared by west Texans and 
folks around the world over the tragic 
incident that took the life of our Presi- 
dent on November 22. 

Although, I did not always agree with 
his philosophy or his legislative recom- 
mendations, President Kennedy was a 
vigorous and articulate exponent of his 
political philosophy. He was truly an 
outstanding young American and the 

world mourns his untimely death. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with 
Mrs. Kennedy and her little children 
during these trying times. May God 
bless, love, and comfort them. 


Two Telegrams in Opposition to 
H.R. 8929 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve in the city council in 
Buffalo, N.Y., where I became familiar 
with the operation of public transpor- 
tation and the cost of the operation to 
provide transportation facilities. 

I am very proud of the transportation 
service rendered by private enterprise in 
my city. 

One only has to glance at the reports 
that have been submitted by New York 
City to realize the cost of their opera- 
tion. H.R. 8929 is another bonanza for 
the District of Columbia, where the tax- 
payers of the United States will provide 


cheap transportation for the people who 
live in the District of Columbia. 

I wish to bring to the attenion of my 
colleagues two telegrams that I have re- 
ceived in opposition to H.R. 8929, and I 
strongly urge my colleagues to oppose 
this legislation. The telegrams follow: 

H.R. 8929 now before the House for action 

for the construction and acquisi- 
tion of a portion of a rapid transit system 
does not provide a labor relations policy for 
labor protective provisions. We therefore 

strongly oppose H.R. 8929. 

Joun M. ELLIOTT, 
International President, Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of Amer- 
ica AFL-CIO. 

H.R. 8929 provides for a minimum addi- 
tion of $400 million to the national debt to 
build an outmoded stopgap subway system 
for the District of Columbia with no pro- 
vision protecting enterprise against public 
operation. I strongly urge opposition to and 
defeat of this bill, because it will saddle 
the Government with public ownership of 
this system and creates a governmental 
Frankenstein without any experience in the 
transit field to run it. This is in violation 
of the franchise given by Congress to D.C, 
Transit System, Inc., to operate the public 
transit system in Washington. The Federal 
Government should make clear that it is 
not going into the transit business. How- 
ever, in the event the Congress decides to 
authorize the $400 million expenditure, the 
bill should be amended to provide for ex- 
perlenced private operation of D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., pursuant to the act of Con- 
gress granting its franchise. 

O. Roy CHALK. 
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The Enemy Is Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I would like 
to insert the following editorial from the 
San Diego Union of November 30, 1963. 

Evm Is Nor Erasep: THE Enemy Is 
CoMMUNISM 


This is a time of rededication. 

A long struggle against the threat of com- 
munism still lies ahead of the United States, 
Nothing has changed. Our enemies have not 
been chastened and evil has not been erased. 

We must not forget that it was a gun 
almed by a Communist which took the life 
of a President. 

Communists never rest. The revolution by 
which Fidel Castro delivered Cuba to com- 
munism has been imported to Venezuela, as 
we should have known it would be, and 
Venezuela has called for an emergency meet- 
ing of hemispheric foreign ministers to 80 
consider an “act of aggression.” 

Tons of guns and ammunition have been 
smuggled from Cuba to Venezuela, to supply 
underground territory organizations, and 
scores of personnel already have been slain. 
Unless action is taken, and quickly, Vene- 
zuela may become the first South American 
country to meet the fate of Cuba. 

In the United States, the investigations 
into the assassination of President Kennedy 
must be pressed. 

It may be some time before we have all the 
facts on the life of Lee Harvey Oswald. We 
only know that he hated the land of his birth 
and sought citizenship under communism. 
At his funeral, his Russian-born wife said 
that “Everyone dies for a good cause.” 

To a Communist, betrayal is honorable, 
the lie a cynical weapon, and violence the 
fulfillment of life. 

There have been attempts to portray him 
as an idealistic Marxist. But idealists do not 
kill. He has been called a social outcast, 
because of the poverty and hardship of his 
childhood. But he was not alone in the 
struggle of life. Poverty also has been a road 
to the White House. 

Somehow, somewhere, along the course of 
his life he became infected with atheistic 
communism. So have millions of others, and 
thelr dedication to their cause, to the sacri- 
fice of all moral, ethical and religious prin- 
ciples, has enabled them to enslave nearly a 
billion of their fellow men. 

Lee Harvey Oswald was a weak man, but a 
useful Communist. The incidents of the 
last week grimly sharpen the issue that. di- 
vides the world. 

There is a tendency to seek to punish our- 
selves, to blame what has happened on our 
own faults and failures. Too many of us 
decry an image of America as a lawless coun- 
try, where even a President can be shot down 
in the heart of a friendly city. 

But we must remember that even in the 
Western World, President de Gaulle of 
France has been the object of a number of 
attempts at assassination, and on the other 
side of the world, the events of South Viet- 
nam should still be fresh in our minds. 

Sudden death can strike under any guise. 


The death of the late President Kennedy 
came not out of political dissension but out 


murdered in the name of an ideology, from 
Stalin to Hitler. 


Let's not turn on each other, in blame, 


December 6 


The enemy is communism. As long as it 
can command the power of great countries, 
and threaten us with atomic destruction 
while it slips its spies, propagandists and 
subverters among us, we too, will need to be. 
a dedicated people. 


Guy Easterly: He Fought for the 
People’s Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, 8 years ago 
as the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information initiated its study 
of information problems, a number of 
distinguished editors and reporters 
served on a press panel to outline the 
Government information picture. This 
was the subcommittee’s first hearing, 
and most of the members of the press 
panel were men who had gained national 
prominence. One among them was re- 
latively unkown. He published a couple 
of small newspapers in east Tennessee 
and he also served as Chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee of 
the National Editorial Association. 

His name was Guy Easterly, and the 
words he spoke on that day—and the 
force, conviction and honestry with 
which he spoke them—had more effect 
upon the subcommittee than many of 
the well chosen phrases of nationally 
prominent editors. He translated the 
ideals and principles of freedom of in- 
formation into common, everyday lan- 
guage, His grass roots knowledge of the 
workings of democracy added meaning 
to the ideas he expressed. 

Throughout the years Guy Easterly 
was available to advise those of us work- 
ing for the people's right to know here in 

Washington. 


His valuable advice will be 
available no longer. I am sure the 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in the editorial printed on November 29, 
1963 in the Knoxville News-Sentinel fol- 
lowing the death of Guy Easterly: 

Guy EASTERLY 


A man whose life and works had an im- 
pact far beyond the native east Tennessee 
where he always lived is gone. Guy Easterly, 
the La Follette-Jellico newspaper publisher, 
had carried his fight for the people’s rights 
to Washington, and indeed, from coast to 
coast. He was a champion of freedom of in- 
formation—the right to know. This had 
chiefly characterized his administration when 
he was president of the National Editorial 
Association, the organization of country’s 
weekly and small city newspapers. 

Guy Easterly also was a fighter for clean 
elections, for freedom of the ballot for all 
people regardless of party. He had done 
yeoman service for a score of years for the 
Tennessee Press Association, of which he was 
a past president. And as a Civil War buff 
he made valuable contributions to the re- 
cording and disseminating of the history of 
that war in his Appalachian area, 

Typical of his unselfish nature was his 
going back to school to teach in spite of his 
other duties when wartime shortage called 
for such services. 

Guy Easterly will be greatly missed and 
his memory widely honored. 


1963 


Answer to a Columnist’s Smear 
of Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about the very regret- 
able tragic incident that took place in 
Dallas. Some folks do not seem to realize, 
or want to realize, that a Marxist, self- 
styled Communist committed the murder 
of our President, not the fine people of 
Dallas. I include a letter from an edi- 
torial column from the El Paso Times 
concerning this. 

REPROACHES DREW PEARSON 
(By W.J. Hooten) 

Here's a letter from my old friend Ben 
Turner, which is self-explanatory: 

Dran BL: Drew Pearson’s column, the 
Merry-Go-Round, November 29, is truly a 
merry-go-round of accusations—accusations 
of hate, intolerance, and disrespect of govern- 
ment, and includes a charge of responsibility 
for the assassination of the President, when 
he says: Dallas“ answer even before that 
speech [Kennedy’s], was delivered, was to 
shoot John F. Kennedy.’ 

“As a reporter, Pearson normally does a 
good job, and provides an interesting and in- 
formative column, but on the occasion that 
he writes editorially, he does so poorly and 
today’s offering borders on the offensive. 

“To accuse the city of Dallas with the as- 
sassination of our late President, because of 
contrary political beliefs, the editorials of 
the Dallas News and a full-page ad, critical 
of the President’s stewardship, however posi- 
tive, these articles may have been, is an insult 
to one’s intelligence. His condemnation of 
this great city is not only undeserved, but 
actually libelous. 

“The press of the Nation agrees that the 


visited Russia, who was pro-Castro, and a 
member of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee, all communistic, and as far to the left 
as one can go. To the contrary, Dallas as 
a city is known as conservative, and far to 
the right. 

“Conservatives whether right or wrong, are 
known for their belief in law and order, 
and the legality of every action, while com- 
munism lives and thrives by breeding con- 
fusion, turmoil, and strife, and does not 
hesitate at murder. 

“Pearson in his article, denies the right 
of one to have a different political philos- 
ophy. If this philosophy is desirable and at- 
tracts adherents who do not agree with the 
ruling clique and give voice to their pro- 
tests, then they become a powerful influence- 
molder and and hate for 
constituted authority and the Government. 

“At this point, would it be subversive to 
inquire what has become of our right of 
political expression, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution; has this right been abrogated, or 
has it become the sole property of the liberal 
or leftwing? To be a conservative must one 
be voiceless, or labeled anarchistic? 

“We were once taught. that a loyal and 
vocal opposition was desirable, in that it 
tended to keep the incumbents honest. I 
clothe neither of these great forces with a 
cloak of virtue—there is good and evil in 
each; but they must not be denied or handi- 
capped in their expressions—for from the 
boiling caldron of their thoughts and ideas 
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will come forth the greater and better Amer- 

ica of tomorrow. 

The city of Dallas should not be 

blamed for an act, the assassination of the 
inflamed 


psycho- 
pathic, who doubtless planned it last sum- 
mer in New Orleans. ‘It could have hap- 
pened here.’ Dallas’ answer to Drew 
Pearson's letter might well be “Physician, 
cure thyself.’” 


The 50th Anniversary of Silver Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, before 
the year 1963 fades into history, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that due and proper 
credit be given to the year as the 50th 
anniversary of the first badge eyer worn 
by military aviators. 

I speak, of course, of the proud Silver 
Wings worn by the officers and airmen 
who have had the distinction of qualify- 
ing for the select fraternity of the sky. 

Fifty years, in many ways, is a brief 
time: Yet in the history of airpower it 
spans from rudimentary, kitelike flying 
. to the manned missiles of 

ay. 

Air Force Silver Wings to me, however, 
are significant of the men who have 
marched across the past 50 years, rather 
than the machines. It took heart to 
conquer the air—and now space itself— 
and it is no coincidence that the Silver 
Wings are worn over a flier's heart. 

I like to recall the stirring words of 
the Air Force song which proudly sends 
“a toast to the host of those who love the 
vastness of the sky.” 

In this spirit, it is my privilege to 
salute the Air Force officers and enlisted 
men who are entitled to wear the his- 
toric Silver Wings. 

And I would like to add herewith a 
brief history and commentary which has 
been called to my attention on the oc- 
casion of this anniversary year of Silver 
Wings: 

THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF SILVER WINGS 

The year 1963 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the first award of a distinctive badge for 
military aviators, 


wings, the Military Aviator Badge, 

Lt. H. H. Arnold, who later became the 
only US. military aviator to attain the 
rank of five-star general, also qualified but 
did not receive his wings until later because 
only two badges had been initially author- 

This anniversary is significant because 
military wings have become the symbol of a 
special fraternity of U.S. airmen who fly to 
defend our way of life. 

General Arnold wrote in 1948 that “the 
airmen's wings mean something to me far 
beyond insignia or symbol of rank, 

“Every man who wears Silver Wings knows 
that they are, in a sense, the Air Force it- 
self—the men, the deeds, the gallantry, the 
danger, the undying spirit. 
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“Silver Wings are the badge of combat and 
devotion of duty. They represent the pilots, 


“Silver Wings are a symbol of America, 
our country, our flag, the love all of us feel 
for our free and proud homeland.” 

Commenting on the appropriateness of 
pausing to mark this milestone, Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis E. LeMay has 
said: “The Silver Wings of the Air Force 


pilot, observer, navigator and crew member 


are a symbol of the strength of the US. Air 
Force. The is the mark of profes- 
sionals imbued with dedication to their coun- 
try and to the mission to which they have 
been charged. It is a symbol attesting to the 
truth that they would defend to the death 
the principles of civil authority vested in 
the Government of thelr country. More than 
that, it is a symbol of courage to look ahead 
and think beyond the limitations of the 
day * * * the courage to pursue knowledge, 
embrace new concepts, and exploit new tech- 
nology. We are proud of the heritage passed 
on to us by former wearers of Silver Wings. 
We, who are honored by this dis- 
tinctive symbol today, rededicate ourselves 
to continue to serve in a manner so that our 
counterparts of the future can look back and 
say, They have done their job well.,“ 

Also commenting upon the 50th anni- 
versary of Silver Wings was Maj. Gen. Ben I, 
Punk, commander of the Space Systems Divi- 


been a 
Aircraft have gone higher, 
faster, and farther because men of courage 
have fown them there. 

“And on this, the 50th anniversary of the 
Air Force's Silver Wings, it should be equally 
clear that future aerospace progress will de- 
pend heavily on people trained and willing 
to probe the unknown, 

“The first Military Aviator Badges were 
awarded in 1913. Two were presented. 

“Today, members of the Silver Wings fra- 
ternity are numbered in the tens of thou- 
sands. And, in the genealogy of the insignia, 
certain designs have come and gone, 

“Balloon pilot, glider pilot, technical ob- 
server, aerial gunner, liaison pilot, bombar- 
dier: in the evolution of airpower, these and 
other aviation specialties have served their 
Pp ** * and faded away into the 
blue. 

Today's order of Silver Wings identifies 
the Air Force pilot, the Air Force navigator 
or aircraft observer, the Air Force flight sur- 
geon, the Air Force flight nurse, the Atr Force 
aircrew members, and * * the Air Force 
pilot astronaut. 

“Fifty years after Military Aviator Badges 
were accorded two uniformed men who dared 
to leave the ground, Astronaut Wings have 
been awarded to four officers who have dared 
to leave the planet. For their space flights, 
Air Force Majors Grissom, White, Rushworth, 
and Cooper now wear the first Pilot Astronaut 
Wings to be conferred on U.S. citizens. 

“Between the 50-foot altitude flights of 

and the 50-mile high flights of 
today stands a half century of personal and 
professional determination, dedication, and 
development—a half century illuminated by 
names like Arnold and Spaatz; Lahm and 
Foulois; Rickenbacker, Mitchell, and Luke; 
Doolittle and Chennault; LeMay and Que- 
sada; Stapp, Yeager, Everest, and Kincheloe, 

“The names become legends, but the ac- 
complishments survive. Our airmen heroes 
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The remarks of these Alr Force leaders 
underline that wings have always been in- 
dicative of the idealism and accomplish- 
ments of those who have elected to serve 
their country in the realms of aerospace, 
This symbolic device through various forms 
and designs reflecta a history of U.S. military 
aviation—a history of the U.S, Air Force, 

Both as a history, and as a symbol for 
the future of manned military flight, this 
anniversary deserves full recognition. 


In Memory of John F. Kennedy 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bullet from the assassin's gun 
that felled President John F, Kennedy 
on that beautiful fall morning in Dallas, 
Tex., only a few days ago, was a national 
tragedy. Death as a result of natural 
causes is always a sad event, but when 
a young man, and particularly a young 
man who is President of the United 
States, is struck down at the hands of 
an assassin, it is most reprehensible. 

On the morning of November 22, 
President John F. Kennedy rode down 
the street of Dallas, Tex., a happy man 
with the vigor of youth, with virtually 
the world at his feet. He was the leader 
of the greatest and most powerful nation 
in the world, he was possessed of wealth, 
power, and happiness; he enjoyed the 
love and adoration of his parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters as well as his charming 
wife and infant children. He had every- 
thing to live for. His popularity was 
worldwide; even those who did not share 
his philosophical views respected this 
young President of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult sometimes 
to understand the scheme of life and 
death. It is certainly most difficult to 
understand the motivation of this 
warped-minded individual who fired the 
fatal shot. And yet, we know that 
throughout the recorded history of man- 
kind every generation of men has been 
plagued with such types of depraved 
human beings. Unfortunately, President 
Kennedy's tragic death is not without 
precedent in the comparatively short 
life of this Republic; as witness the un- 
fortunate and tragic deaths of Presidents 
Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. In 
each instance, these four Presidents died 
at the hands of assassins of dubious ob- 
jectives conceived by unbalanced minds. 
Possibly the greatest parallel in this most 
recent national tragedy is that of Presi- 
dent McKinley who died at the hands of 
an admitted anarchist. The obvious 
murderer of President Kennedy was an 
admitted Communist. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who honestly and 
sincerely differed with our lamented 
President, as thank God it is our right 
to do under the American political sys- 
tem, I also was one of those who had 
a genuine affection for the President and, 
like all other Americans of good will, 
Mrs. Wilson and I join in extending our 
sincere sympathy to his family. 
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The III Wills of Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last decade the effects of imports upon 
the American economy have been the 
subject of much discussion, debate and 
to some industries—a serious matter of 
concern. 

As a Member of Congress I was named 
chairman of the Committee Studying the 
Impact of Imports and Exports on Amer- 
ican Employment, My hearings and the 
seriousness of the statistics and logic in 
the eight volumes of testimony con- 
vinced me that the real seed of our 
chronic unemployment could be traced 
to the trade agreements and the side 
effects such as increased automation, 
foreign investment and Government sub- 
sidy for both exports and foreign com- 
petitive facilities. > 

Because of this conviction I stood prac- 
tically alone in my fight against the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which, in 
practical operation, wiped out the escape 
clause as well as the Congress of the 
United States in any effort to relieve 
undue, unfair and devastating foreign 
competition. 

Mr. Speaker, we have an economy with 
built-in high cost production. This is as 
it should be since by having high costs, 
we in turn, have high incomes. : 

No nation on earth provided more op 
portunity for individual or corporate ad- 
vancement and welfare. No nation on 
earth came within even 25 percent of 
our wage level and for this reason, we 
enjoyed the highest standard of living in 
the entire world. 

We have been told that we must share 
our well-being and as Americans we 
have—to the tune of billions of dollars, 
millions of man-hours of counseling and 
advice and technical assistance. 

On top of this we took the responsi- 
bility for military and police defense of 
the entire free world. 

No one should complain about these 
good deeds unless the time arrives when 
we are no longer able to do so because 
of adverse effects upon our own well- 
being. 

That time has arrived and unless we 
give recognition to the problem as of 
this moment, the time will pass when we 
can stem the tide of destruction of our 
way of life. 

I am not a scarebird; I do not run at 
every shadow and for 30 years as a legis- 
lator, I have never let sentiment or prop- 
aganda swerve me in my vote for the 
little peoples, for social reforms, for ade- 
quate defense, for necessary farm relief 
and all other humane and socially ori- 
ented legislation. 

However, I am—lI believe—a realist 
and I will not stand by quietly while my 
country becomes a second-rate nation, 
second in its economic growth, stale- 
mated and stagnant.in its increased 
ee to its people and its institu- 

ns. 


I would no more starve my Nation for 
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the benefit of another than I would let 
my family go barefoot and hungry while 
my neighbors waxed fat on my paycheck. 

Charity has no virtue when the giver 
takes it from another whose need is as 
great. 

A year has passed since the trade bill 
was enacted. Already a majority of 
Congress has signed a petition begging 
and petitioning for relief for U.S. shoe 
manufacturers. Over a hundred Mem- 
bers have signed petitions for the relief 
of the coal industry from imported 
fuels. 

Numerous bills have been introduced 
to give aid and succor to the producers 
and workers in glass, rubber, mush- 
rooms, woolen goods, stainless steel, 
aluminum products, and on and on. 

This day, November 4, the year of our 
Lord, 1963, the Congress is adding the 
tremendous amount of 350-odd millions 
of dollars to the taxpayers burden for 
the relief of the textile mills of the 
United States. 

Every speaker has lambasted the im- 
ports of textiles as the cause for the des- 
perate straits in which the textile in- 
dustry finds itself. 

How long, Mr. Speaker, how long can 
we—the taxpayers of the United States, 
with over 6 million of our own walking 
the streets of desperation and despair, 
unemployed for months, yes, even years— 
how long, I ask, Mr. Speaker, can we 
continue the policies of trade that are 
unrealistic, uneconomic, and unfair to 
both our peoples as well as the export- 
ing nations who are building their hopes 
for economic well-being on the will of 
the wisp of foreign trade. 

At this moment, the cheese producers 
of America, who have lost 50 percent or 
more of their home market to foreign 
imports, are fighting for their lives be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. Their for- 
eign competitors, not yet satisfied, are 
petitioning for lower and lower customs, 
and elimination of protective covenants 
for U.S. industry. 

We may kid ourselves in Congress that 
the little people do not understand the 
ramifications of big time political ma- 
neuvering, but they do, and their un- 
derstanding stems from the oldest of 
all human instincts—self-preservation. 

When a worker loses his job he can 
be fooled for a while about why he lost 
it, but soon he awakens to the realities 
of the situation and finds that his coun- 
try’s leaders are more interested in sur- 
plus for export, through automation 
and subsidy, than they are in his op- 
portunity to earn a living for his family. 

I have said many times before and 
want to again state what I believe to be 
the only basis for a balanced economy. 

A successful economy must have five 
pillars: investment, production, employ- 
ment, consumption, and profit, 

All are equally important. When a 
government policy disrupts any of these 
sustaining pillars, the economy becomes 
unbalanced and the results are unem- 
ployment, bankruptcy, run-away invest- 
ments, and economic instability. 

I have had the opportunity to read 
the statement made before the US. 
Tariff Commission by Frank J. Klensch, 
executive vice president of the Tolibia 
Cheese Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. I believe 
it contains facts and information that 
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can help the Members of Congress 

in their deliberations on the serious mat- 

ter of import competition. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this statement 
in the Recor» at this point: 

STATEMENT BY Frank J. KLENSCH, LAKE 
FOREST, ILL., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
TOLIBIA CHEESE MANUFACTURING CORP., BE- 
FORE TRADE INFORMATION COMMITTEE, RE 
Docker No. 63-2, NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEAR- 
ING RELATING TO ARTICLES To BE CONSID- 
ERED FOR TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS, 
NOVEMBER 22, 1963 
This statement is made in behalf of this 

company; the American Producers of Italian- 

Type Cheese Association, Inc., of which I am 

president, and the American Blue Cheese 

Association, of which I am a director. 

I will endeavor in this statement to bring 
to your attention pertinent facts that should 
be considered for use as guidelines in the 
coming negotiations. American duty rates 
are presently well below most other nations“ 
rates on agricultural products in general and 
dairy products in particular. Our quotas 
are more permissive than of other nations 
with whom we trade. Many dairy products 
have been removed from quota or have never 
been under quota and quotas have been en- 
larged on numerous occasions. It appears 
that in previous negotiations the United 
States has done all the giving, with little or 
nothing in return. There is every indica- 
tion that the only way an American company 
can enter and share in a foreign market is 
to purchase a foreign company or set up a 
production plant in the national market 
where we wish a share. Many American 
companies have done both these things. 
Free trade must be based on the free move- 
ment of people, currencies, and products in 
that very order of importance, and in both 
directions. As of this moment our foreign 
trade policies haye resulted in a one-way 
street. Our low duty rates have created a 
tax haven for foreign shippers. I feel that 
every dollars worth of merchandise being 
offered the American consumer, whether it 
be produced in America or elsewhere, makes 
the same tax contribution to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Any decrease in U.S. duties on imports of 
dairy products would actually be a “wind- 
fall” either to the exporter, our importers, 
or the dealer in imported products. The 
American taxpayer is already carrying a cost- 
ly support program, as well as the unemploy- 
ment benefits that have been in 
direct proportion to the amount of imports 

our markets. 

It is naive to assume that we need only 
reduce tariffs, and by some magic, wages and 
prices in this country will become competi- 
tive with those prevailing, or likely to pre- 
vail, throughout the world in the future. 

We have read and heard in recent months 
a variety of theories why the United States 
should erase its tariff barriers. We think 
that those who support a wholesale tariff 
elimination would prefer not to haye Con- 
gress consider seriously these theories. 

Our negotiators must constantly keep in 
mind that the members of the Common 
Market, including prospective as well as 
associate members, have not yet abandoned 
thelr trade protection policies. Historically, 


trols, quotas, 
deemed necessary to protect their industrial 
as well as agricultural interests from having 
to share their market with others. 

It is apparent that the wage differentials 
between the United States and the Common 
Market are a dividing point on price in our 
marketplace. The Common Market is un- 
willing to accept this logic when they appeal 
for increased quotas on agricultural prod- 
ucts they export to the United States. 
we note at this very moment, the Common 
Market imposed stiff trade barriers against 
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such countries as Japan, with the simple 
explanation that the Common Market coun- 
tries cannot compete against the wage dif- 
ferentials which exist between Japan and 
these countries. Yet wage differentials, that 
occur between the Common Market coun- 
tries and Japan, are less than the wage dif- 
ferentials between the Common Market 
countries and the United States, 

We find ourselves severely handicapped 
when we attempt to compete against foreign 
producers because of high milk costs and 
high labor costs. 

The manufacture of our products, spec- 
ialty cheese, cannot be performed by ma- 
chinery. Therefore, two very important 
factors have to be considered: 

1. The high levei of skilled manual labor 
required, provides for a resultant high level 
of geographical area, employment, which 
when jeopardized by cheap imports could 
cause severe economic distress. 

2. These necessary employees, of course, 
are paid wages that far exceed those paid to 
their opposite number in foreign countries. 
And, you probably agree that it is not the 
aim of our Government to create several 
classes of labor. 

Our Government supports the price of milk 
at a level well above world prices. This is 
the floor price at which American milk en- 
ters the processing plant. Congress in pass- 
ing the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, included section 22 to prevent 
agricultural imports from interferring with 
the price-support program. I'm sure we are 
all agreed that Congress had no desire or 
intention of fixing ceiling prices on agri- 
cultural products in general or dairy prod- 
ucts in particular. Countries exporting 
cheese to the United States are in effect 
putting a ceiling price on like products pro- 
duced in America. The landed price plus 
duty of imports fixes the ceiling price at 
which like American products can enter the 
wholesale level of our own market. This 
then, is in effect the ceiling for American 
products produced from milk at higher than 
world prices, plus labor as much as five times 
these factors in the foreign-made products. 
Any reduction in duty would in effect lower 
this ceiling, making it impossible for the 
American product to compete. 

Witness during the campaign to sell the 
trade bill to the public and legislators the 
emphasis on using trade not aid to contain 
Communist gains within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc trading group. Witness today the new 
approach in checking the Soviet and its 
satellite members; we are selling them wheat 
and the excuse is primarily one of economic 
reasons. I believe that any tariff program 
should have one essential purpose; to im- 
prove the competitive position of the United 
States in world trade. 

We feel that the U.S. Department of State 
is acting independently of the best interests 
of the American farmers, workers, and proces- 
sors. This inconsiderate policy produces a 
feeling in the minds of these people that 
small industries, such as ours, are expended 
with little if any consideration. The State 
Department has given away American tax- 
payer's money to foreign industrialists, en- 
abling them to plague the American market. 

There are endless arguments to be made 
in behalf of protecting the American farmers 
market, American labor, American industry 
and the most comfortable standard of living 
in the world. They all boil down to, self- 
preservation being the first law of man and 
Americans should not flinch from practicing 
under that law. 

Extensive thought should be given to a 
study published by the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, dated February 1962, which 
stated that our overall tariff levels are cur- 
rently only one-fifth of the rates that pre- 
vailed in the 1931-35 period, when Smoot- 
Hawley Tariffs were in effect. The results 
of the tariff reductions made during the 
thirties cannot be soundly evaluated because 


by 
great outflow of foreign aid, both military 
and civilian, to war damaged nations. 

In the words of the survey: 

“It is none the less apparent that Ameri- 
can leadership in the present phase of 
liberalization should be emphasizing gain- 
ing concessions, rather than giving them.” 

After à generation of generosity at the 
negotiation table it is high time for our 
friends and allies to consider what they can 
do for America in return for past favors. 

With less than 4 percent of our gross na- 
tional product finding its way into our ex- 
port program, it is not difficult to understand 
the testimony of our Department of Com- 
merce before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, wherein it was said, that the Trade 
Expansion Act was indeed motivated polit- 
ically. 

Foreign dairy product manufacturers are 
keenly interested in our cheese market by 
virtue of the high profits that can be gained. 
They become very indignant when we at- 
tempt to point out to them that we have a 
domestic price support program to consider, 
and what the ultimate effects on that pro- 
gram would be, should the mild restrictions 
we presently impose on dairy product im- 
ports be suddenly destroyed for political 
reasons, 

We are cognizant of the explosive 
of agricultural production in the rh ita 
Market countries, as well as Denmark and 
the Scandinavian countries. We fully realize 
that they couldn’t begin to consume their 
over production which must be exported. 
Perhaps, they should consider production 
controls, such as our Government is investi- 
gating for our farmers. It is our belief 
that by raising the standard of living, via 
increased wages in Europe, that they could 
consume that portion of their dairy produc- 
tion that they now desire to ship to United 
States for the added profit. 

The Common Market has adopted a com- 
mon agricultural policy. They have already 
begun to implement tight import restric- 
tions and seasonal embargoes against agri- 
3 8 that would interfere with 

elir own farm price support programs. 
They protect their programs far more effec- 
tively than we do our programs, 

They continually attempt to and often 
succeed in circumventing our import con- 
trols, whereas, the same opportunity does 
not even exist for us. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, was enacted to make cer- 
tain that we have at our disposal the tools to 
combat the importation of farm products 
that would materially interfere with our 
price support program. Fortunately, the 
Department of Agriculture is cognizant of 
this fact. We agree with the Department's 
position and recognize the attempts of other 
Federal Departments to frustrate the De- 
partment of Agricutlure's watch-dog status 
with regard to section 22. 

It is common knowledge that a tremen- 
dous amount of our exports of agricultural 
products have been either subsidized or give- 
aways under Public Law 480, a program which 
cost the American Government an enormous 
amount of money. This fact alone should 
certainly impress this committee, that a 
more realistic view is needed with regard to 
raising tariff rates and lowering quotas as 
long as present policies exist in those nations 
with whom we are going to negotiate. 

Millions of pounds of foreign produced 
cheese enter the American market each year. 
This cheese displaces domestically produced 
cheese, whether the imported cheese is made 
from cows’ or sheep’s milk. Milk that would 
have otherwise been used for the domestic 


Commodity Credit Corporation purchases in 
the form of Cheddar cheese, nonfat dry milk, 
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or butter, adding to the U.S. taxpayers’ 
burden. 


As a specific example of what is under 
consideration by this committee with regard 
to the negotiation of tariff and quotas, etc., 
I offer as evidence in our experience in this 
area, starting early in 1963, we embarked on 
an investigation of the possibility of selling 
the specialty cheeses which we manufacture, 
namely, blue cheese, provolone (in many sizes 
and shapes), gorgonzola, romano, parmesan, 
and mozzarella cheese. We were of the opin- 
ion that we could create a new market for 
these products, especially in those nations 
that have a high per-capita consumption of 
these types of cheese, countries such as 
France, England, Denmark, Italy, and West 
Germany. We assumed then and still believe 
that our products could share in these mar- 
kets without difficulty. In our investigation 
we contacted the Department of Agricul- 
ture and in July 1963, were informed by 
officials of the Department that because of 
rigid import restriction in these countries, 
the chance of our ever exporting any of our 
specialty cheeses on a commercial basis was, 
for all practical purposes, hopeless, 

We have offered this example to demon- 
strate the inequitable position that we as a 
trading nation, find ourselves in. We are in- 
vited to appear and participate at GATT con- 
ferences. Whereas, you can see from the 
above example, we really have relatively 
nothing to bargain with. Our doors, in com- 
parison to the other participating nations, 
are literally, even at the present time, wide 


open. 

In view of all that is said here, the only 
conclusion we can reach is to instruct our 
negotiators to aprpoach GATT conferences 
with extreme caution. 

My statement has to this point reflected 
the interest of my company and our indus- 
try. However, I think that even when we 
consider the whole spectrum of GATT con- 
ferences and their potentials, I can hardly 
understand how we can ever achieve any 
benefit for our country. You all know the 
old rule of thumb: Enter the poker game 
with at least a like amount of chips as one 
of the other players and this, as you know, 
is impossible for us to do under the present 
circumstances. 

We must stand pat or withdraw from the 
game with regard to the following items of 
the US. tariff schedules: 117.00, 117.05, 117.45, 
117.50, 117.55, 117.65, 117.67, 117.70. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK 


J. KLENSCH, 
Executive Vice President, Tolibia Cheese 
Manufacturing Corp. 


John F. Kennedy 


SPEECH 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, both on 
my own behalf and in behalf of the 
people of western South Dakota I join 
my colleagues in expressing our grief and 
sorrow at the unconscionable assissina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

While I liked and admired the man 
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and his exceptional ability, I disliked and 
disapproved of many of his policies and 
programs. At the same time, however, I, 
as did many of my colleagues, recognized 
the personal ability and personal influ- 
ence of this brilliant young man struck 
down in the prime of life. 

I extend our sympathy to his widow 
and our deep feeling of compassion to his 
children who have thus had their father 
snatched from them. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
sit in this Chamber, each with a heavy 
heart, it is most difficult for me to real- 
ize that John F. Kennedy is dead. 

Less than an hour before he was assas- 
sinated, he joined 8 or 10 of his friends 
on his airplane as it was preparing to set 
down in Dallas. He was cheerful and 
deeply appreciative of the warm and tre- 
mendously large reception he had re- 
ceived in San Antonio, Houston, and 
Fort Worth. He was anxiously await- 
ing the same warm reception by thou- 
sands of people in Dallas. 

His death instantaneously brought to 
the surface the deep fundamental re- 
spect, admiration and devotion which the 
people of the United States and nearly 
every foreign country felt for him. That 
devotion, respect and appreciation of the 
man and his great work will make his 
memory stand out in American and 
world history. I shall not mention here 
his renowned works—volumes can and 
will be written on that subject. 

I had the high honor and privilege of 
introducing him in Houston to a crowd 
of some 3,500 diners and one of the larg- 
est radio and television audiences on rec- 
ord in Houston, some 14 hours before 
his death. At that time I said, “This 
great leader will go down in history as 
one of the greatest men the United States 
has produced.” 

The human response to his tragic 
death from all over our Nation and the 
world clearly indicates that history will 
record John F. Kennedy, alongside 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, as one of our 
greatest Americans and one of our great- 
est Presidents. 

My family joins me in extending to 
one of the bravest women I have ever 
known, his wife, Mrs, John F, Kennedy, 
and to little Caroline and little brother, 
John, our sympathy and understanding 
in their great loss. 
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Decreasing Tariff on Foreign Dairy Prod- 
ucts Would Further Complicate Do- 
mestic Dairy Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
opened public hearings this week in 
preparation for the sixth round of tariff 
negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—GATT— 
scheduled to begin in Geneva next May. 
Under the basic negotiating authority 
contained in the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, the President is permitted to lower 
duties on imports by as much as 50 per- 
cent of the July 1962 rate. 

However, in keeping with our demo- 
cratic traditions, the Tariff Commission 
hearings are being held in order to give 
interested parties an opportunity to tes- 
tify about the economic effects of possible 
tariff reductions on American industry. 
Final decision as to the articles on which 
the United States will negotiate will not 
be completed until the testimony present- 
ed at the héarings has been thoroughly 
reviewed and analyzed, and the President 
has received the views of the special 
representative for trade negotiations, 
the Tariff Commission, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, 

Because of my longtime interest in 
and work with the problems and pro- 
grams affecting dairy farmers, I submit- 
ted a statement to the Commission on the 
adverse effect which lower import duties 
on foreign dairy products would have on 
domestic production. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
that statement in the RECORD; 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN LESTER JOHNSON, 
or Wisconsin, aT US. Tanuwry COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 
The dairy problem has been with us for a 

long time. It can be summarized as a situa- 

tion in which the amount of milk produced 
exceeds the amount of milk which can be 
sold on the commercial market at prices that 
result in an adequate return to dairy farm- 

ers for their labor and investment. In 1961, 

net income for seven groups of commercial 

dairy farms in different parts of the country 
averaged nearly $2,500 less than the average 
annual wages of $4,802 for factory workers. 

While the number of milk cows has de- 
clined more than 2 percent annually during 
the past decade, this decrease in milk cow 
numbers has been more than offset by the 
increase in milk production per cow. Milk 
output has increased at an annual rate of 
about 200 pounds per cow during the past 10 
years. 

The current national production level of 
7,370 pounds per cow is well below the in- 
herent potential of cows to produce. There- 
fore, there is no reason to believe that the 
present annual increase in milk production 
per cow will do anything but continue. Mat- 
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ter of fact, with dairy income in such a de- 
pressed state, increasing numbers of farmers 
are likely to exploit the potential of their 
dairy herd in order to improve incomes. 

The rise in milk production and the subse- 
quent increase in our supply of dairy prod- 
ucts has been going on at an irregular pace 
for the past four decades. Since 1924, this in- 
crease has averaged around a billion pounds 
per year, or about 1 percent. Milk production 
rose dramatically from 1960 to 1962 follow- 
ing s period of decline. The increase totaled 
about 1 billion pounds in 1960 and nearly 
2.5 billion pounds in 1961. 

To further complicate an already com- 
plicated situation, the per capita consump- 
tion of dairy products has been on the de- 
cline since the 1930's, with the exception of 
the wartime period in the early 1940’s. In 
1962, consumption of dairy products per 
person was only 76 percent of the peak in 
1931 and 88 percent of the 1957 level. This 
downward trend in per capita consumption 
is expected to continue, thus eliminating the 
possibility that our growing population will 
take care of the dairy surplus and the dairy 
problem, 

Various Federal programs designed to im- 
prove the dairy situation have been in effect 
since the early 1930's. Following the pas- 
sage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, the Commodity Credit Corporation was 
set up to carry out the Government price- 
support purchase and loan operations. This 
was the first major effort to improve milk 
prices through Government purchases of sur- 
plus dairy products, 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 made support 
prices for milk and butterfat mandatory at 
levels between 75 percent and 90 percent of 
parity. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
given discretion to establish the parity price 
level within that range for each marketing 
year. The Government buys surplus butter, 
American cheese, and nonfat dry milk to 
maintain the established parity prices for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat. 

Prior to 1949, Government purchase of 
dairy products under the price support pro- 
grams were relatively small. In fact, they 
eee to by pees of a billion 
pounds milk only 1 year during this 
period. 


However, since 1949, the picture has 
changed drastically for the worse. ` Pur- 
chases have exceeded the equivalent of a 
billion pounds of milk in 13 of the past 14 
years. In the 1953-54 marketing year—and 
again in 1961-62 and 1962-63—these dairy 
price-support purchases were equivalent to 
more than 10 billion of milk. The 
sudden upturn in purchases in the 1961-62 
marketing year reflected both the increase in 
milk production and the decrease in milk 
consumption. 

During the 1962 fiscal year, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation spent a record $602.9 mil- 
lion on dairy price support programs. This 
figure does not include the $89.2 million spent 
that year for the special school milk pro- 
gram. Preliminary figures for the 1963 fiscal 
year indicate a $471.6 million expenditure 
for dairy support activities, plus the $93.9 
million which were spent for the special 
school milk program. 

At the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Ast Annual Agricultural Outlook Confer- 
ence, held last month here in Washington, 
D.C., the economists painted an equally un- 
promising picture for the dairy industry for 
the coming year. According to the report 
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titled “Outlook for Dairy Products in 1964 
and Beyond,” dairy production will equal 
1963 levels, commercial demand will increase 
less than the population, and excess dairy 
products will continue to move to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

In other words, the dairy problem will still 
be with us in 1964 and beyond. Frankly, I 
cannot see any sense in compounding that 
already complex problem by lowering the im- 
port duty on cheese and other dairy products, 
thus opening the door to a flood of dairy im- 
ports. 

The heart of the problem is summed up 
neatly by Truman Graf of the University of 
Wisconsin, Glynn McBride of Mi 
State College, and Robert Story of Cornell 
University, in their excellent publication, 
“An Investigation of the Dairy Problem and 
Analysis of Selected Program Alternatives.” 

They point out: “Since the demand ‘or 
milk and dairy products is relatively inelas- 
tic, increases in aggregate supply would cause 
sharp reductions in farm prices in the ab- 
sence of Government supports. For example, 
an increase in supply of 1 percent would be 
expected to reduce the farm price of milk 
by 3 or 4 percent in clearing markets.” 

If a housewife who is shopping for a pound 
of cheese picks an imported cheese, she is 
not going to buy a second pound of domestic 
cheese. The domestic cheese which has been 
displaced by its imported counterpart must 
find a home somewhere. 

Under the provisions of our dairy price 
support program, that home will likely be a 
Government warehouse. There the displaced 
domestic cheese, which has been purchased 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
Federal funds, will be housed at the tax- 
payers’ expense. I see no reason why our tax 
dollars should be spent to subsidize foreign 
dairy production. 

As chairman of the House Dairy Subcom- 
mittee, I have held extensive hearings this 
year on various proposals aimed at raising 
the income of our dairy farmers, reducing 
our dairy surpluses and cutting the cost to 
taxpayers of the purchase and storage of sur- 
plus dairy products. If you have ever milked 
& cow, you know that the left hand has to 
work with the right hand in order to get the 
desired results. Lowering the tariff on dairy 
products would be a perfect example of the 
left hand working against the right hand. 

In June of 1961, my colleague in the House, 


Commission to increase the import 
quotas on cheddar and blue-mold cheese. 


Since 1950, the number of dairy plants and 
cheese factories in Wisconsin has 
sharply. 


We all know what happens to the small- 
town businessman when farmers and 


plant employees do not have money to spend 
for clothing, automobiles, gaso- 
line and so forth. The cash registers ring 
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less frequently and less merrily on Main 
Street, U.S.A. 

I have gone to considerable lengths to de- 
tall the dairy problem—past, present, and 
future—for I feel that this background in- 
formation is essential for a clear understand- 
ing of how adversely a cut in import duties 
would affect our Nation’s dairy industry. 
That it is an important industry is under- 
lined by the fact that about 14 percent of 
the Nation's total cash farm receipts comes 
from miik and dairy products, providing a 
leading source of agricultural income which 
is spread throughout virtually every State in 
the Union. 

Thank you. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire Nation, yes, even the world was 
shocked at the untimely passing of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th President 
of the United States. 

The ensuing grief and bewilderment 
which an assassin's bullet brought tran- 
scends party lines, and persons from all 
walks of life, both Republican and Demo- 
crat, have asked the question which con- 
founds us all—why must it be? Only the 
passing of time and history itself will 
record what his place may be. 

It is only honest to say that many 
Americans did not concur with his inter- 
ests. I would be less than candid if I 
did not point out that my concept of the 
role of Government differed with his, and 
though on occasion I took exception with 
his philosophy of government, never at 
any time did I question his sincerity or 
3 in desiring to reach his objec- 

ives. 

While I differed with him I respected 
his viewpoint as I am sure he was always 
able to see the other person’s view. 
There were no sour grapes in the spirit 
of John Kennedy. 

No one can deny that he was active 
and aggressive in the pursuit of en- 
deavoring to bring his programs to frui- 
tion. Most certainly he was a thought- 
ful and engaging young man. 

A man of great determination, gay, 
friendly, and happy—ambitious beyond 
end but apparently always willing to 
listen to reason. 

I am sure that he was the leader of a 
generation who felt he must contribute 
something to the fulfillment of an Amer- 
ican dream. This he attempted to do. 

Surely he will be missed, and I am sure, 
while we mourn his passing, we shall al- 
ways remember the fullness of his pa- 
triotism and the untiring dedication he 
gave to his country's interest. 
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Pennsylvania State Senate Resolution 9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to present Senate Resolution 
9, introduced in the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, on December 2, 1963, by the Hon- 
orable William J. Lane and James S. 
Berger, in memory of our beloved Presi- 
dent, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 
DECEMBER 2, 1963. 

The 22d day of November will go down 
in history as the anniversary of the day 
that the people of the world were thrown 
into deep sorrow upon hearing of the assas- 
sination of President John F. Kennedy. 

It was a day of sadness for all and will 
linger in the minds of mankind for many 
years to come, 

It would be most fitting for the Congress 
of the United States to set aside November 
22 of each year as a day when the people 
of our Nation can rededicate themselves to 
the ideals which were set forth by our 35th 
President; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to declare No- 
vember 22 as President Kennedy Memorial 
Day; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and President pro tempore 
of the Senate in Washington, D.C., as well as 
each Member of the Congress from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Senate Resolution Serial 
No. 9, introduced by Senators William J. 
Lane and James 8. Berger on behalf of the 
entire membership of the senate and 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 
2d day of December, 1963. 

MARK GRUELL, Jr., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 183b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in as 
publication of the regular p 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set 4 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public. Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 


latures, addresses or articles by the President 


and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 

purposes of this regulation, any one article 
. — in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, I wish to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxconp an item which 
appeared recently in the St. Albans 
(W. Va.) Advertiser. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 
(By Deane Morrison) 

In Dallas, Tex., President John F, Ken- 
nedy is shot to death on the afternoon of 
Friday, November 22, 1963. 

That death in the afternoon was the 
most tragic episode Involving a President of 
the United States since Abraham Lincoln 
was mortally wounded in Ford's Theater in 
Washington, D.C., 100 years ago. 

Millions of people the world over were 
shocked and saddened by the vicious, brutal, 
coldblooded murder of our President. 

It is indeed a terrible tragedy that there 
should be in this Nation an individual so un- 

. 80 twisted and torn in his heart, 
so demented in his mind and emotions, that 
he would take a powerful rifle and with it 
commit such a wicked and evil crime. 

John F. Kennedy and his wife came to 
St. Albans on the evening of April 30, 1960. 

At that time, of course, Mr. Kennedy was 
& candidate for the nomination, on the 
Democratic ticket, of President of the United 
States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy appeared at the St. 
Albans Junior High School Auditorium and 
there both of them spoke briefly. 

On that evening Mr. Kennedy had a severe 
infection of the throat, and for that reason 
he did not speak as long as he had intended. 

Nevertheless he did speak for a few mo- 
ments, and many local people heard him, 
and heard Mrs. Kennedy, and shook hands 
with them and talked to them briefly. 

This is a great Nation, a great country, 
and President John F. Kennedy became a 
part of its history. 

His death is a great tragedy. 

President John F. Kennedy was the most 
powerful individual in the modern world. 

Both those who agreed with him and sup- 
ported him, and those who with 
him and fought aim, were all saddened and 
outraged and shocked by his death. 

Written in St. Albans by Deane Morrison 
on November 23, 1963. 


Appendix 
“Skoal” 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in all our 
history nothing has so shocked the Na- 
tion and the world as the tragic death of 
our beloved leader. 

When the annals of these critical days 
are written, he will rank as one of the 
greatest in that long line of distinguished 
men who have occupied the office of the 
Presidency down to this or any future 
time. 

But had John F. Kennedy never been 
President, he still would have been one of 
the outstanding men of his time. 

Every war has produced heroes, and 
the legendary stories of heroic accom- 
plishments have come down to us from 
every battlefield. Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy's remarkable salvage of every man 
of his command when survival seemed 
hopeless, after PT boat No. 109 had been 
lost by enemy action, is one of the all 
but incredible achievements of the war. 
And he carried to the end the disabili- 
ties incurred in that historic disaster, 

He was a most uncommon man—a man 
of engaging presence and magnetic per- 
sonality. It was said of him that he 
walked like a prince and talked like a 
scholar. He was indeed a scholarly man. 
In addition to other notable academic 
honors, both during and after his under- 
graduate days, he wrote a book at that 
early age, Why England Slept,” of such 
unusual merit that it was in demand 
throughout Europe and America. His 
“Profiles in Courage” was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. And, of course, his “Strat- 
egy of Peace” is found in every library in 
America and Western Europe. 

Among the leaders of the world, among 
all the executives of state, kings, presi- 
dents, and premiers, who today direct the 
affairs of nations, he was outstanding, 
not only in position and prestige and 
power, but in the realization of great 
ideals and aspirations in national and 
international precepts and policies. 

The devotion and majestic dignity of 


Mrs. Kennedy at the most tragic crisis 
of her life, in the greatest bereavement 
that could befall her, add lustre and 
laurel to the family and the Nation on 
this terrible occasion. To her and the 
children we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy. Our hearts go out to them. 

But the man who struck him down did 
even a greater disservice to our form of 
government. The strength of democracy 
depends on the acquiescence of those 
who in a campaign have differed from 
the verdict of the voting majority. Pres- 
ident Kennedy, above all others was a 
notable example in that respect. When 
at the Chicago Convention in 1956 he lost 
by the narrowest possible margin—it 
could not have been closer—the nomina- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States, he accepted it smilingly, 
without evidence of regret or disappoint- 
ment, and cooperated in that campaign 
as heartily as if he had himself been on 
the ticket. 

This untoward act of force and vio- 
lence has served to disturb the long- 
established custom by which, after every 
election, however bitterly contested, we 
conform and concur, regardless of any 


‘previous convictions we may have had 


or statements we may have made, in the 
decision of the majority. This is the 
soul and essence of democracy and dem- 
ocratic government. 

It is a relief to know that this unspeak- 
able crime was the individual act of one 
twisted and disordered mind and that 
no party or faction or group or organi- 
zation prompted or promoted it. It was 
insanity. It-was not American. 

The Nation still lives. And he still 
lives—in the hearts and memory of the 
people—in the enhanced stability of the 
Government to which in his brief admin- 
istration he gave such added impetus, 
and for which he died. 

It is for us who are left behind to close 
ranks, to present a united front and “to 
continue,” as he admonished, in the de- 
velopment and achievement of loyal and 
patriotic citizenship. 

He died as he would have preferred to 
die—in the press of strenuous events—in 
the harness and with his face to the 
front—on the crest of recovery from 
threatened recession—and in the hour 
of his greatest fame and acclaim. Skoal, 
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Memorial Services for President John F 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a beautiful eulogy 
given by Elder Bryant A, Alder at the 
memorial services honoring President 
Kennedy, held in Portland West Stake, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, on Monday, November 25, 1963. 

I have found it to be a very moving 
eulogy and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. 
KENNEDY HELD IN PORTLAND WEST STAKE, 
CHURCH or Jesus CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS, NOVEMBER 25, 1963 


For the past 72 hours, through the medium 
of radio, television, and the printed word, we 
have been witness to a historic incident— 
one in which America needs to bow its head 
in sorrow and shame. The assassination of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy brings to 
all Americans the full measure of grief which 
each of us experiences in the loss of a loved 
one. And at the same time causes us to bow 
our heads in shame that this could happen, 
as it has done to three other Presidents, in 
this cultured and democratic land. 

This day has been declared by our new 
President as a day of mourning for our late 
President. There has already been much 
mourning—there will undoubtedly be much 
more in the days to come. No more than 
has already been sald could possibly be said 
here, of value, of the merits of the man who 
has been lost, or the principles that have 
been jeopardized by this unspeakable act in 
Dallas, Tex. 

Anything which I might say regarding his 

accomplishments would be secondhand and 
merely repetitious—but this is an hour of 
great tragedy, grief, and personal loss to 
every citizen of this great country. And so 
it is only proper that we gather here, at the 
recommendation of the president of this 
great church, to pay our honor and respects 
to the memory of the young, fallen Presi- 
dent. Whatever political beliefs we may 
individually possess, or whatever our differ- 
ences of opinion might have been on various 
subjects—on this particular occasion we are 
all united. 

In the few short years he walked on this 
earth, President Kennedy realized an almost 
incredible number of accomplishments, and 
will be remembered unpredictably far into 
the future for his dedication to the call 
which was made of him to direct the affairs 
of this Nation. 


Probably a summary of his attitude could 
be in one statement made in his 
inaugural address; “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—but what you can do for 
your country.” And certainly no man could 
give more for his country than his life. 

But our thoughts today should be more 
with those who mourn him in the close rela- 
tionship of life—his family and loved ones. 
In the minds of many people when they see 
a talented and gifted young person such as 
this taken prematurely in life, the question 
naturally arises: “Why did God snatch him 
away from this earth?“ —and the answer 
might come that when you go forth into your 
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flower garden to pick a bouquet, you never 
select the withered and drooping flowers, but 
always look for the brightest and gayest buds 
and fresh blossoms. Maybe God does that 
at times, too. If heaven is just an extension 
at a higher level of what we see here on 
earth, then heaven is not solely an old 
people’s home. It must also contain babies, 
and toddlers, and teenagers, and young peo- 
ple—not just the aged. 

Certainly, as taught by all the prophets of 
ancient and modern times, Mrs. Kennedy 
and her children can expect to be reunited 
with their husband and father at some later 
date. Life here on earth would hold very 
little promise if this were not so. Surely, if 
one can judge by their outward demonstra- 
tion of devotion to their beliefs, they believe 
in. God and the resurrection which Jesus 
underwent here on earth. 

Of course, that doesn’t stop their tears or 
thelr mourning. Neither did it prevent Jesus 
from weeping at the tomb of his friend, 
Lazarus. For farewells are fraught with 
sadness, even while we realize we are under 
the everlasting will of God. 

As Latter-day Saints we believe in a liter- 
al resurrection, We do not entertain the 
idea, as many in the world do, that the 
resurrection will be a spiritual one only. 
The promise of the Lord is that we shall 
receive our bodies again. We look upon 
death merely as a temporary separation of 
the spirit and the body, We do not look 
upon death as the end of our individual 
existence, On the contrary, knowing Christ 
to be our prototype, we have the assurance 
that death is only temporary, and that there 
will come a time after death when we shall 
again receive these same bodies which we 
possess here upon the earth, and that the 
union of spirit and body shall never be dis- 
solved. The bodies we shall receive will be 
immortal, and the spirit and body united 
will constitute a living soul—and this should 
offer to Mrs. Kennedy and all those who 
mourn great solace and comfort. 

This is the time when every man, woman, 
and child under the protection and blessing 
of free government should bow his head in 
prayer of rededication to all that we hold so 
dear. It is so easy to take for granted all 
the good our country gives us. It is so easy 
to become involved in unimportant details 
of minor individual interests that we for- 
get, or fail to appreciate, the tremendous 
magnitude of the rights and privileges 
granted us by our Constitution. The great- 
ness of the United States as an outstanding, 
dynamic, and progressive nation, lies in the 
sound principles of the American Constitu- 
tion. Some people may still argue that our 
Constitution is not a perfect one. This 
statement does not contain a great amount 
of evil, due to the fact that if this be true, 
there are methods of changing it as has been 
done in the past. Our greatest concern 
should be that these changes—if changes be- 
come necessary—are made for the benefit and 
interest of all people. 

At this particular time, probably every 
American is asking what influence will this 
incident have upon the future of this coun- 
try—and if I were to editorialize certainly 
the only answer that can be given is that 
his death is a tragedy of unknown propor- 
tion—it may shape the course of our lives 
in ways we do not now understand. How- 
ever, the days and weeks which follow will 
require that all men, whether in high posi- 
tions of Government leadership, or just we 
as ordinarily citizens, demonstrate our faith 
in the strength of the United States system 
of government. 

“This is our country.” Almost 190 mil- 
lion American people should thrill with the 
significance of these four humble words, 
“This is my country.” America is a land 
of promise. It is a land choice above all 
other lands upon the face of the earth—and 
we as Latter-Day Saints have far greater 
understanding and appreciation of this 
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statement than does any other group. The 
men and women who have taken an active 
part in the building of these United States 
have made contributions to our lives far 
greater than our abilities to ever compre- 
hend and appreciate. 

Yes, we have lost a President this day— 
but we have not lost a country, or a nation, 
or the principles thereof. Tragically, Mr. 
Kennedy did not have time to prove what 
his place in history might become. But he 
will be remembered as a courageous leader, 
one who proved his bravery in the face of 
death as a naval lieutenant in World War 
II, and who in the White House has faced 
crises after crises with the same kind of 
bravery. His insistence in recent months to 
want to get close to the people and shake 
their hands was a source of great concern to 
the members of the security guard, and 
probably his own reluctance to use special 
protective measures in the motorcade was a 
contributing factor in his death. 

The President is a martyr to the causes in 
which he believed. Nothing that happens 
from now on can take this role away from 
him. He accomplished a great many things 
in a few years he walked in this life. These 
things will remain as a tribute to him. 

In II Timothy is recorded a statement 
which probably best expresses the sentiments 
that John F. Kennedy would have felt prior 
to his leaving us. The time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love His appearing.” 

I think Edgar A. Guest best explains what 
we must do when sorrow comes: 

“WHEN Sorrow Comes 
“When sorrow comes, as come it must, 
In God a man must place his trust. 
There is no power in mortal speech 
The anguish of his soul to reach. 
No voice, however sweet and low, 
Can comfort him or ease the blow. 


“He cannot from his fellow men 
Take strength that will sustain him then. 
With all that kindly hands will do, 
And all that love may offer, too, 
He must believe t the test 
That God has willed it for the best. 


“We who would be his friends are dumb; 
Words from our lips but feebly come. 
We feel, as we extend our hands 
That one power only understands 
And truly knows the reason why 
Such a man as this must die. 


“We realize how helpless then 
Are all the gifts of mortal men. 
No words which we have power to say 
Can take the sting of grief away. 
That power which marks the sparrow's fall 
Must comfort and sustain us all, 


“When sorrow comes as come it must, 
In God a man must place his trust. 
With all the wealth which he may own, 
He cannot meet the test alone. 

And only he may stand serene 
Who has a faith on which to lean.” 


I think our united prayer this day should 
be to rededicate ourselves to a determina- 
tion to help keep this Nation forever free, 
a place where men and women can build 
homes and rear families with faith and con- 
fidence. I would hope that we could rededi- 
cate ourselves to the determination to help 
keep this a land where children of all ages, 
sects, and creed, regardless of wealth, posi- 
tion, or family—may have the privileges of 
a free education. 

I think that we should rededicate our- 
selves to living at peace with our families, 
our neighbors, and our associates, for no 
nation can be a happy, free nation, if its 
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people war among themselves in their do- 
mestic or neighborhood relationships. 

And for those who are responsible for the 
tragedy which permits us to assemble this 
day, I think we should recall the words of the 
Lord given to our modern prophet: “My dis- 
ciples, In days of old, sought occasion against 
one another and forgave not one another in 
their hearts; and for this evil they were af- 
flicted and sorely chastened. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, that ye ought to forgive one 
another; for he that forgiveth not his 
brother his trespasses standeth condemned 
before the Lord; for there remaineth in him 
the greater sin. I, the Lord, will forgive 
whom I will forgive, but of you it is required 
to forgive all men. And ye ought to say in 
your hearte—Let God judge between me and 
thee, and reward thee according to thy 
deeds.” (Doctrine and Covenants 64: 8-11). 

The grief of the Kennedy family is shared 
by countless millions throughout the world. 
He has now taken his place among the great 
figures of the world. We can truthfully say 
that we are better off because he has passed 
our way. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 


Let’s Not Sing Like the Cuckoos Sing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following column entitled 
“Let's Not Sing Like the Cuckoos Sing” 
by Tom Donnelly, which appeared in the 
December 4, 1963, issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News. It seems to me that the 
column is a timely and thoughtful one. 

The article follows: 

LETS Nor Srvc LX THE Cuckoos SING 
(By Tom Donnelly) 

Some people are saying that a climate of 
racial and political bigotry, and the rantings 
of the hatemongers, are directly responsible 
for the assassination of John F. Kennedy. 
Others are saying that the assassin was a 
madman who lived in a world all his own, 
and that the far right has no particular 


guilt. 

The members of the latter group point out 
that, after all, the assassin was a leftwinger, 
and the members of the first group say that 
the prevailing atmosphere is sufficiently 
poisonous to inspire any extremist to vio- 
lence. 

Those who view the assassin as having no 
connection with anything, except maybe the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, insist that 
“America can't be blamed,” nor can any 
part of America, including Dallas. (The 
defenders of Dallas as a quiet, nice, though 
conservative, community are having an ex- 
tremely awkward time of it these days, what 
with bomb threats against ministers and 
other continuing incivilities.) 

The case for Oswald as a creature of the 
prevailing moral climate may not be air- 
tight, but it seems-to me there is a lot to 
be said on this side of the debate. And one 
thing that can surely be said is that it 
wouldn’t do any harm at all to clean up the 
atmosphere, regardless of where the primary 
blame is placed. 

Soul searching is probably something a 
nation does only in moments of great crisis, 
or in the aftermath. What we need is head- 
work, on a day-in, day-out basis. Now 
here's something all men of good will can 
attempt. In the process, one hopes, the ex- 
tremist will wind up in quarantine. 
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For a start, how about calling things by 
their right names? 

Newspaper reporters might stop routinely 
identifying crackpot outfits as “anti-Com- 
munist groups.” As in: “The Save America 
Before It’s Too Late Committee, an anti- 
Communist group, today charged that the 
Pleasant Park High School English depart- 
ment is feeding the freshman class a diet of 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and Herman Mel- 
ville.” 

Why not write: “The Save America Be- 
fore It's Too Late Committee, a Let's im- 
peach Earl Warren’ group.” 

Or, “An antifluoridation group.” 

Let's assume, as we have every right to, 
that very few groups in this country are 
“pro-Communist,” and that groups that 
haye never done anything braver than charge 
Cabinet members with being takers of Mos- 
cow gold aren't entitled to the dignity of 
an anti-Communist classification. 

Surely there must be some nonviolent way 
of discouraging people who swear that any 
man we happen to have in the White House 
is busy selling our great Nation to the 
enemy? In the past, such people have been 
invited out socially, to say nothing of com- 
mercially, by other people who do not hold 
such views but assume that being a cuckoo 
doesn't, somehow, disqualify a man from 
serving as treasurer of any community en- 
deavor. I say let the cuckoos flock together. 
All by themselves. 

I know that school principals have their 
tactical problems in dealing with board 
members and the public. Still, they might 
take a braver stand when loudmouthed dis- 
rupters demand a hearing on the charge that 
‘their teenage daughter, Geraldine, has been 
subverted by exposure to authors somewhat 
meatier than, say, Norman Vincent Peale. 
They could try telling Geraldine’s parents to 
get lost, or to take it to the Supreme Court. 
Well, perhaps they'd better not say that last. 
No-point Communist literature, including 
the novels of Theodore is going out of your 
way to get branded as a supporter of commie 
fronts. 

Perhaps TV stations might devote 5 min- 
utes every night to explaining the difference 
between fair comment and mad attack. Ex- 
amples: If a public figure in any given 
community says the unbalanced budget is an 
abomination, that can be fitted under the 
heading of fair comment. If the man says 
the administration is bringing in a horde 
of Zulu warriors to invade Alabama, that's 
mad utterance. 

Just little things, 
But they could add up. 
peril freedom of speech, 
make cuckooism just not very respectable. 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
Stresses the Importance of a Strong 
National Effort in Education as a Re- 
sponse to the Challenge of Unem- 


ployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 


of 

Labor, Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, made the 
following statement: 

The casual, and classical, view of automa- 

tion is that it creates as many jobs as it 
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destroys, even more. If this is right at all— 
and there is increasing question about it— 
what it leaves out is that the new jobs al- 
most all require some skill, whereas this was 
not true before. 

The basic question is whether the new 
technology—including computers, atomic 
energy, space age developments, whole 
manufacturing processes controlled by auto- 
mation—is ou the achlevement of 
the U.S. school system in preparing our 
youngsters for the employment complexities 
of such an era. There is evidence that edu- 
cation and employment are falling out of 
step. We can no longer proceed upon the 
assumption that the principal mission of 
the school system is to prepare our young 
people for life in only its broadest sense, 

Instead, we must begin giving intensive 
consideration to the role of the school in 
the basic preparation of individual employ- 
ment skills. And because the matter is one 
of grave national consequence, some form 
of Federal action is clearly required. Such 
action is embodied in the National Educa- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1963, * 
before the Congress. 


I concur wholeheartedly with Secre- 
tary Wirtz in his assessment of the 
urgent need which confronts us in the 
field of education and in areas of re- 
training for those citizens displaced by 
technological expansion. It has long 
been my view that the gravity of this 
menace requires that immediate and 
imaginative steps be taken to insure that 
the most modern facilities and full edu- 
cational opportunity are made available 
to all who seek them, and to those who 
need our encouragement and help in 
providing training for meaningful 
endeavors. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and its 
Subcommittee on Labor, Education, and 
Employment and Manpower, it has been 
my privilege to participate in the con-- 
sideration and revision of legislation de- 
signed to alleviate in part the short- 
comings to which Secretary Wirtz refers. 
I am confident that measures enacted 
during this session will have significant 
value in raising the level of our educa- 
tional system and in building increased 
public awareness of the needs which 
exist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle “Education: Answer to Unemploy- 
ment,” by Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz, in the December 1963, issue of the 
Rotarian, be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION: ANSWER TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

(By W. Willard Wirtz) 

At one time, not so long ago, a man who 
was physically capable of working could 
usually find a job. Today, however, this is 
not so. A widening chasm lies between many 
of the unemployed and the jobs they seek, 
and more and more we are finding that the 
only bridge across it is education and train- 


If a new axiom is needed, it's as simple— 
and persistent—as this: the less schooling, 
the less chance fora Job. What is distressing 
about it is its provability, for among the 4 
to 5 million U.S. unemployed are legions who 
don't have even the most modest academic 
tools. 

Recent data show that in the United States 
more than 300,000 people looking for jobs 
had less than a fifth-grade education, and 
almost 14% million had less than an eighth- 
grade education. People so ill preparrd are 
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at an initial disadvantage in today’s highly 
skilled labor market, and will become pro- 
gressively more disadvantaged as the Nation 
pushes its way toward greater technological 
achievement. 

The close correlation between unemploy- 
ment and educational attainment can be 
geen in the monthly reports on the labor 
force. In March 1962, for instance, the un- 
employment rate was 92 percent for people 
with less than a grade-school education, but 
only 4 percent for those with some college 
education. 

Earnings of workers are also relative to 
their educational attainment, A recent study 
by the Bureau of the Census reveals that ad- 
ditional schooling is clearly associated with 
a very substantial increase in lifetime in- 
come. Over a lifetime, the difference be- 
tween the total earnings of men with 1 to 3 
years of high school and those of high 
school graduates is better than $46,000. The 
difference in lifetime earnings between a 
high school graduate and a college graduate 
is close to $180,000. Urban males with 4 
years or more of college education had an- 
nual incomes of $6,780 in 1958, as compared 
with the income of $2,504 for urban men 
with less than 8 years of schooling. 

About three-fourths of the heads of fam- 
ilies with incomes under $3,000 a year, had 
not completed high school. Approximately 
58 percent of the family heads making 
$15,000 a year and over had some college edu- 
cation, Only 21 percent of family heads with 
incomes of $15,000 or more a year had not 
completed high school, the survey showed. 

Facts such as these provide a picture of 
the increasingly tighter link between edu- 
cation and employment, a consequence, 
largely, of the complexity of so much modern 
work. Where there was once a place for the 
youth who left high school without a di- 
ploma, who took an unskilled job and worked 
his way up, today that place is filled, often, 
by a machine. That 700,000 16- to 21-year- 

_old youths are presently out of school and 
out of work is dramatic evidence of this fact. 

The future in the United States for the 
unskilled worker is dim. 

Between 1950 and 1960, total employment 
in the United States went up 11 percent. 
During this period the number of “profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers” in- 
creased 67 percent; and the number of 
“craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers” 
went up 12 percent. The number of labor- 
ers (not counting those on farms and in 
mines) went up only 4 percent, 

Over the past 15 years, the percentage of 
white-collar workers in the work force has 
risen from 35 percent (1947) to 44 percent 
(1962). The percentage of blue-collar work- 
ers has dropped from 41 percent to 36 per- 
cent. 

In the 10 years following 1952, the number 
of white-collar workers increased by about 7 
million. The number of laborers (again 
leaving out the farm and mine group) went 
down by 150,000, 

All this is a result primarily of the develop- 
ments we lump together under “automation” 
and technological change. The casual, and 
classical, view of automation is that it cre- 
ates as many jobs as it destroys, even more. 
If this is right at all—and there is increasing 
question about it—what it leaves out is that 
the new jobs almost all require some skill, 
whereas this was not true before, 

The basic question is whether the new 
technology—including computers, atomic en- 
ergy, space age developments, whole manu- 
facturing es controlled by automa- 

"is outrunning the achievement of the 
U.S. school system in preparing our young- 
sters for the employment complexities of 
such an era. There is evidence that educa- 
tion and employment are falling out of step. 
We can no longer proceed upon the assump- 
tion that the principal mission of the school 
system is to prepare our young people for 
life in only its broadest sense, 
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Instead, we must begin giving intensive 
consideration to the role of the school in the 
basic preparation of individual employment 
skills. And because the matter is one of 
grave national consequence, some form of 
Federal action is clearly required. Such ac- 
tion is embodied in the National Education 
and Improvement Act of 1963, presently be- 
fore the Congress. 

This bill's provisions would help to under- 
write a revitalized educational program for 
the Nation—ranging from improved teacher 
quality, to higher teachers’ salaries, to college 
construction. Of great Interest to the De- 
partment of Labor are provisions which 
would greatly strengthen the country’s voca- 
tional-education system. The proposed law 
would moderize and expand the present pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States in this 
field, and it would benefit far more indi- 
viduals than is now possible. It would pro- 
vide financial assistance for the implementa- 
tion of a new and highly promising concept, 
the area vocational-educational school. It 
would assist the development of a large num- 
ber of ancillary services, notably teacher 
training and teaching techniques and ma- 
terlals. Finally, it would establish a direct 
link between the vocational-education 
planning of the States and the employment- 
pattern appraisals of the local offices of the 
public employment service. 

Behind all this is the intent to correlate 
a man's education and the productive role 
he is to play in an advanced industrial 
society. Such a purpose does not recoil from 
the fact that a problem of nationwide pro- 
portions is at hand. Nor does it seek to 
abrogate what are traditionally and con- 
stitutionally State and local responsibilities. 

What is sought here is an acceptance of 
the challenge presented by the advance of 
technology. It recognizes that the Natlon's 
present unacceptable rate of unemployment 
may climb even higher as a result of the in- 
adequacies of our present school system. 

Another Federal program based upon the 
same philosophy and equally important in 
terms of the dilemma is that of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor. This 
program, a little more than a year old now, 
is directed toward the opening up of job- 
training ties to unemployed or un- 
deremployed workers all across the Nation. 

Good as it Is, however, the measure, as 
originally construed, leaves something to be 
desired. The law does not permit us, pres- 
ently, to pay training allowances to jobless 
youths between the ages of 16 to 19, and 
limits the kind of an allowance we can pay 
to young people between 19 and 22. It also 
places a 5-percent ceiling on the amount of 
appropriated funds for the act which can be 
used for any aspect of youth training. 

Amendments to the MDTA now being 
sought by the administration would lower 
the training-allowance age to 16 and in- 
crease the proportion of funds for youth 
training to 15 percent. 

Some 26 million young people will pour 
into the U.S. labor market during this decade, 
and all of them will represent the mass 
product of the American school system. 
Only if the link between education and em- 
ployment is strongly forged will the outlook 
for these youngsters be a bright one. 


Our Nation’s Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
widely circulated Enterprise Newspapers 
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of California recently carried these in- 
spirational words by columnist John 
Edwards: 
I'm a TRIFLE Sick sur Not ASHAMED 
(By John Edwards) 

I am a trifle sick inside. From all the 
news media come the shrieks of shame, re- 
morse, and guilt. I do not feel guilty. A 
man has been assassinated and they seem to 
decry the Nation that gave breathing space 
to the assassin. I don't feel this way. 

I don't feel ashamed of this Nation. I 
don't feel ashamed of Texas and I don't feel 
ashamed of Dallas. I am a little weary of 
breast beating, and assumptions that I 
should do penance. 

This Nation did not kill Mr. John F, 
Kennedy. This Nation held the man in such 
high regard that it gave him the highest 
award an American can aspire to, the Presi- 
dency of the United States. We gave him our 
trust and our faith in his ability. And 
rightly so. 

We, this Nation, did not kill this man. 
Many of us disagreed with his policies. I 
am sure that he certainly would have dis- 
agreed with many of mine. -Yet this Nation 
did not rise in anger and strike him down. 
We never thought of killing as a solution. 
We patiently waited for an election and our 
right to disagree at the polls. 

This Nation did not kill its President, and 
it does not have to feel shame. It does not 
have to do penance. 

Look. I'm going to tell you something 
about this thing that happened. A man 
aimed a killer gun. A man squeezed off three 
shots. A great and good man died. A father 
died. A son died. I can feel no shame over 
this happening. I can feel dismay, disgust, 
and anger. Not shame. 

Just you remember that the Nation that 
spawned the killer also bore the son that 
died. The idiot that pulled the trigger was 
mad. Mad asa hatter. He struck at you and 
me, at all of us who make up this Republic. 

He beat at the very blood and eed of 
America. He sneered at you, at me, at of 
us, who believe passionately that we have a 
government the like of which the world has 
Never seen, 

By heaven, we embrace every man. Far 
left and far right. We have nothing to 
fear. We are America. We are these United 
States. We have been around for 188 years. 
We have had four assassinations. What's 
more we shall probably have others in the 
future, so long as we are a conglomerate mass 
of individuals, not units of a system. 

By God, each and every one of us is the 
system. We have more or less agreed to 
abide by the law. We are the law. Every 
4 years we change a man at our discretion. 
What's more, the loser doesn’t have to stand 
against a wall because he opposed the man 
in power. The loser doesn't have to take a 
powder into exile. 

You see, we have a right to an opinion, 
and we have a right to say it. This is the 
system that bred a man called John Ken- 
nedy. It also bred a man called Lee Oswald. 
It also bred a man called “Ruby.” This Na- 
tion has a system that can’t possibly work, 
but it does. 

It has amalgamated, homegenized the un- 
godiiest grouping of individuals in this 
world, and united them under a Constitu- 
tion that works. It works because of, not 
in spite of, 

Because we are the peoples we are. Be- 
cause we are individuals. Because we are 
bigoted. Because we are prejudiced. Be- 
cause we are opinionated. Because such & 
system has in the past, and always shall, 
breed some few unstable, some few mad, 
some few incredibly insane. Not all, though. 
Not at all, not all of us are incredibly insane. 

Good God Almighty, fellow citizens, I beg 
of you to remember your birthright. Liberty 
for the individual. A nation under God. A 
nation of law. A nation of order. 
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Even now in the good city of Dallas, in 
the fine State of Texas, in the great Nation 
of the United States, a man awaits trial for 
the shooting of a suspected assassin. His 
Fight under the law, under the Constitution, 
granted him by your belief that a man is 
innocent until proven guilty in a court of 
law. 

Had the assassin lived, he, too, would have 
been granted the same rights. Not because 
it is written, but because you make it so. 

I shall abhor the man and the assassin's 
bullet who chopped down John F. Kennedy. 
I shall with my dying breath eulogize this 
country, this razzle-dazzle, greathearted, 
magnificent, wonderful, crazy, impossible 
3 that works with all the odds against 
t. 

No, my fellows, my friends, I am not 
ashamed. 

I will not hang my head in shame over the 
act of a madman, 

I will sorrow for the man who was assassi- 
nated, and with tears of sorrow in these eyes 
I shall shout great hosannas to a Nation that 
gave birth to such a son. 

A country that has proven, and with God's 
help will continue to prove that, “This Na- 
tion under God shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Twenty-second Anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 22d anniversary of the day 
that the late President Roosevelt said 
“shall live in infamy.” It was 22 years 
ago today that the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor and plunged this Nation 
into the most costly war in the history of 
civilization, not only in terms of dollars 
but in terms of lives lost. 

This was a war that could have been 
avoided had mankind heeded the warn- 
ings of those leaders who believed in 
freedom and dignity. Our own Ameri- 
can President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
early as 1937 warned against the rise of 


the dictators in Europe and the Far East. 


But the world was in no mood to listen. 

The seeds of World War II were again 
clearly visible at Munich when Prime 
Minister Chamberlain agreed to capitu- 
late to Hitler. Again, the world was in 
no mood to listen. 

The years just before Pearl Harbor are 
replete with volumes of evidence clearly 
showing the diabolical intentions of 
Hitler and his storm troopers. But 
again, the world was in no mood to listen. 

On September 1, 1939, when Hitler's 
storm troopers plowed through Poland, 
we again had a clear and concise warning 
of things to come. But even at this late 
date, the world was in no mood to listen. 

The thousands of American boys and 
fighters for freedom from all nations of 
the world could have been spared had the 
world been willing to recognize its re- 
sponsibility with courage. 

Here on Pennsylvania Avenue in front 
of the National Archives Building, those 
two imposing monuments constantly re- 
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mind us that “What is past is prolog. 
Study the past.” 

Mr. Speaker, this day shall pass in 
vain unless we Americans can pause to 
reflect upon the lessons of the past. 

Our late and beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy, tried to marshal the forces 
of courage in America to recognize the 
fact that only through strength and 
preparedness can we pave the way to- 
ward a lasting peace. 

President Kennedy has stated so mag- 
nificently his principles when he stated: 

Only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed, 


President Kennedy well knew that 
World War II was the result of a world 
which had failed and refused to prepare 
itself against despotic aggression. He 
had welded our Military Establishment 
into the most awesome defense complex 
in the world. He did this to make good 
on his magnificent pledge: 

Let us never negotiate out of fear but let 
us never fear to negotiate. 


We can find comfort on this 22d an- 
niversary of Pearl Harbor, in that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson feels the same 
deep understanding for the need of a 
strong Military Establishment. 

In his first message to a joint session 
of the Congress, President Johnson has 
quite properly warned our would-be ad- 
versaries not to test our patience. 

Mr. Speaker, let us bow our heads in 
reverence to those who gave their lives 
at Pearl Harbor and the harrowing years 
that followed. But let us also at once, 
on this 22d anniversary of Pearl Harbor, 
pay our respect to those gallant Ameri- 
cans, both in the military and the 
civilian sector, whose heroic contribu- 
tion made victory ultimately possible. 
Let not the 22 years dull our memory. 

The words of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt are as livid today as they were on 
December 7, 1941, when he said that day 
shall live in infamy. 


“There Was a Camelot” 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of brilliant words have been 
spoken and written in tribute to Presi- 
dent Kennedy—for his magnificent lead- 
ership, brilliance, and humanity. I, too, 
want to join the distinguished leaders of 
this House of Representatives in paying 
a deep and sincere tribute to President 
Kennedy and to his courageous widow. 

From my own heart, and from the 
hearts of the sorrowing people of my 
district, comes the deepest sympathy and 
our love to Mrs. Kennedy. 

One single, simple sentence speaks elo- 
quently for so many of us—the moving 
words of Theodore White in this week’s 
Life magazine: “for one brief, shining 
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moment there was a Camelot.“ These 
words will forever bring me the memory 
of faces, young and old, as they passed 
through our Capitol where the body of 
our President lay on that ice-cold No- 
vember night—faces sorrowing, yet in 
their way reflecting some essence of the 
great spirit John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
left mankind. The spirit which was a 
shining symbol of faith and hope in a 
brighter, better world. ‘Those faces said 
that they, too, saw Camelot. 


Sermon by Rev. James Comfort Smith 
on the Late President John F. Ken- 
nedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
my colleagues will be moved and in- 
spired after reading the beautiful sermon 
delivered on the Sunday following Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s tragic assassination by 
my friend, the distinguished clergyman 
and leading citizen of the Seventh Cali- 
fornia District, the Reverend James 
Comfort Smith, of St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


(A sermon presented at St. John’s Presby- 
terlan Church, Berkeley, Calif., November 
24, 1963 by the Reverend James Comfort 
Smith) 


On this Thanksgiving Sunday of 1963, it 
would be fatuous foolishness and, perhaps, a 
kind of theological quibbling for us to speak 
in terms of thanksgiving. In any case, I felt 
no inclination to think with you about the 
matters that I had originally planned and 
prepared for this day. There is no blinking 
the fact that our country has sustained a 
great and lasting loss, and that under cir- 
cumstances which have shamed and angered 
and frightened us all. I sat in my study 
yesterday morning seeking for some word I 
might bring you. There have been so many 
words, packed so tightly into these past 48 
hours, words spoken in shock, in grief, almost 
in disbelief of the fact that we as a people 
have been forced to face. There has not yet 
been time to reflect in any real depth on 
what the death of Mr. Kennedy will mean 
both to our Nation and our world. None of 
us has the right to assume too much of a 
prophetic role, and we would be fools to try. 

Even to ask why this thing should have 
been allowed to happen is in a sense an idle 
question. It will be asked, of course; each 
one of us, probably, in his own heart, has 
asked it, whether he has verbalized it or not. 
Though the question is idle, let me speak to 
it for a moment, because I suspect it lurks 
not far beneath the surface for us all. 

Practically speaking, why should the deed 
have been allowed; in other words, with all 
of the precautions that were taken, how was 
it that the murderer’s gun was able to ac- 
complish its purpose? I have heard the ques- 
tion asked this way more than once in these 
past hours, 

It is, of course, obvious that the motor- 
. 

constru v 0, 
— Msc t which at the time 
was not in use. And, we need to remember 
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that it was not in use for a very good rea- 
son — which was that the people of the State 
of Texas had been exceeding all expectations 
in their sincere and enthusiastic welcome of 
their President, His reaction to their friend- 
liness was the right and authentic reaction; 
he returned openness with openness, and he 
could not have done otherwise. Any leader 
who is to be beloved by his people must not 
fear to go among them. Anyone who has 
been Inside Russia in recent years marks the 
tremendous popularity of Mr. Khrushchev 
as compared to the almost sullen toleration 
of Mr. Stalin on the part of the same Russian 
people. And why? Mr. Khrushchev trusts 
his people and walks among them, as Mr. 
Stalin was never willing to do. 

A love for people is always vulnerable; 
the open heart can always be hurt. It has 
always been so, and it will always be so. As 
the London Dally Herald remarked on Friday 
night: “The Stalins of the world mostly die 
in their beds; it is the Lincolns and the 
Kennedys who are shot down.” 

One TV commentator remarked tellingly 
Friday evening that it will always be possi- 
ble for someone to shoot the President down 
if he really wants to. This is frankly true, 
and to make the President a remote and im- 
personal figure, so surrounded by safety im- 
pediments that he is never among his people, 
never allowed to be vulnerable—this would 
be to destroy him and the office of President 
with him. 

Further, the question—Why?—can, of 
course, be asked theologically. Why should 
a good and loving and fatherly God allow 
human suffering, and especially capital trag- 
edy such as last Friday's was? One of my 
sons, following our memorial service here 
Friday evening, asked it of me on our return 
home. 

I suspect this way of asking the question 
has occurred to many of us, too, if the truth 
be admitted. There are pat answers to it, 
which help not at all. The most magnificent 
statement of the question that has ever 
been made, of course, was that of Job, whose 
book lays to rest one pat answer after an- 
other that was offered by his well-meaning 
friends to the suffering man. Why, indeed, 
should a good and worthy man suffer; why, 
indeed, should an able leader of his people 
be shot down in the prime of life just as 
some of the programs to which he had most 
rigorously given himself seemed to be ripen- 
ing and preparing to bear fruit? 

Why, indeed? We can only feel our way 
toward the answer; but it seems to me that 
we need to remember the place in which 
we stand before the Almighty, the loving 
God, our Father. We need to remember the 
frequency with which the word “son” or 
“loving son” is used in the Bible, especially 
on the lips of our Lord. God insists that 
there will be no immoral short cuts for us— 
that we shall become, as the old phrase has 
it, meet for fellowship with Him—that is, 
fit to be his sons, in the true sense. If this 
is a correct discernment, it would follow 
that God refuses to treat us like pawns on 
a chessboard, to be pushed around regardless 
of our own willing. Rather, He places upon 
us the tremendous responsibility to make 
our decisions, and then to accept the results 
of them; to know that we are loved, and to 
love in return—or, if we choose, to withhold 
our love. 

Love must be bestowed; it must be given. 
It can never be snatched from us, not even 
by God. Thus, if we are to be related to 
Him as sons, He must leave us free to make 
the return of love which only we can make, 
to live for or against Him, and to live with 
the consequences of what we decide. We 
need to be aware, of course, that this is not 
the whole story of our relationship to God, 
but it is an authentic part. 

All of this leads, it seems to me, into a 
situation wherein—and one tries to choose 
his words carefully here—wherein we are 
placed under responsibility, wherein we are 
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given the freedom of certain choice, wherein 
God cannot, even though in His suffering He 
would long to—cannot intervene at every 
single point to correct us or smooth the 
bumps for us or protect us from the moral 
realities of life. To do so would destroy the 
responsible relationship of sonship which 
God has chosen at constant cost to himself, 
no doubt, to hold us within. 

I haven't given you any final statement of 
an answer, of course. I can only indicate 
a direction of thought that I think is very 
fruitful. It is easy for us to throw up the 
question, “Where was God, when a mad- 
man was training the sights of his rifle on 
President Kennedy?” Where was God? I 
remember a remark of James Robinson, that 
magnificent Negro pastor and leader ‘of his 
people, when a grief-stricken father ap- 
proached him upon the death of his little 
son, and said, “Where was your God when my 
son died?” And Robinson answered, “He 
was right where He always is—standing by 
a cross watching His own son die.” 

Even in that stark moment in history, 
God could not step in with some bolt out of 
the cosmos, some miraculous intervention— 
not, and remain true to the responsible 
relationship in which He had chosen to 
place us. I think we need to remember this, 
and to struggle continuously to understand 
what it means to live in this responsible 
relationship toward God. 

The question Why?“ has been asked con- 
tinually in these past traumatic hours from 
a third stance. Why, in this advanced cul- 
ture of ours, this most experienced democ- 
racy in the world, should assassination be a 
possibility? How is it that we, of all peo- 
ple. should fall victim to a madman’s attack? 

The question in these terms is understand- 
able; but the answer, it seems to me, is 
rather obvious. We've touched on it al- 
ready. 


One facet of the matter is that ours is- 


a frankly open society. The freedom for all 
men to express themselyes publicly and 
without imprisonment is preserved at all 
costs, as it should be, even if some of 
those who so express themselves are on the 
lunatic fringe, either of the radical left or 
the radical right. The language with which 
political opponents refer to each other is 
séidom restrained or even polite—and I for 
one think that there is something essentially 
healthy about this, whether one finds his 
sensibilities at times offended or not. 

The point, though, is that in such an open 
society, all of us are vulnerable, vulnerable 
to the attack of the diseased mentality along 
with any other kind. And yet, despite this 
vulnerability, most of us would not choose 
to live in the midst of an efficient, safe, tight 
dictatorship even if we could. The vul- 
herability is our constant statement of 
trust—trust in each other, trust in those 
whom we elect to public office, trust in the 
essential good will of one man toward an- 
other. If, because of even such tragic viola- 
tions of that trust as the death of our late 
President, we lose even in part this openness 
of our communal life, we shall be in dire 
straits indeed. > 


The other facet of the questlon—How 
could it happen here, to us?—ought to call 
us, in the face of what has happened in 
these past hours, to a frank self-reappraisal. 
I think that the one hope that has been 
most universally on the lips of all of the 
varied commentators to whom I’ve listened 
is that, somehow the tragic event of Friday 
morning will spur us on toward a more uni- 
fied and a swifter move into genuine civil 
liberty and genuine equality for all of our 
people. Regardless of what the twisted mo- 
tivations were that led his murdered to com- 
mit the deed, it is no secret to any of us 
that many people in America disliked and 
feared our late President for his forthright 
and outspoken stand in favor of equal rights 
for all men. We are engaged in a gigantic 
civil struggle in this country, in these days, 
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which all the world is watching almost with 
bated breath. The sort of tragedy our Na- 
tion has sustained in this past 48 hours is 
only a repetition, writ large, as it were, of 
the suffering and the struggle and the deaths 
that have been our lot as a part of the battle 
in which we are currently engaged. We are 
not yet through the morass of struggle and 
of tragedy; there will be yet more to come. 
But if, in our newly heightened sense of 
the meaning of the principles for which Mr. 
Kennedy lived and worked, many of us 
who have been lukewarm, or who have 
chosen the slow and safe way—will be moved 
permanently out into the place where the 
currents of history are moving swiftly, out 
to throw our weight and influence really on 
the side of human justice and decency—then 
his life shall not have been given up in vain. 

In brief—it could happen here—and can 
happen here again—because human justice 
is not yet—within our land. There are those 
among us still, well financed, and very vocal, 
who would delay its coming. As someone 
put it within these past hours, the most fit- 
ting memorial we could offer to John F, Ken- 
nedy would be to make real that for which 
he lived—and for which it may be proved 
that he died. 

Well—and what of the future? As Sena- 
tor DimKsen remarked almost immediately 
after it became known officially that Mr. 
Kennedy had died, the Republic will con- 
tinue. Yes, it will. The Nation was without 
a President only for a matter of minutes—not 
much more—before our new President was 
sworn into office by a judge, a woman whom 
Mr. Kennedy himself had appointed. The 
Republic will continue, to be sure, thanks to 
a Constitution and a legal structure which is 
believed in and supported by the people of 
our land. We have a new President, and the 
machinery of Government is already rally- 
ing around him; he is a man of considerable 
experience, and there are many good por- 
tents. 

There is no doubt, however, that the loss 
we have suffered is a costly one; we shall 
not know for some time to come just how 
costly it is—both with reference to our 
image around the world, and our continuing 
domestic life and well-being. 

Whatever be the eventuation of these 
things, it sems to me that there is a strange 
and unique sense of personal loss which, 
thanks both to the communications media 
with which the life of the first family has 
been surrounded, and the Kennedys’ own 
identity as young people, and, therefore, loy- 
able and forceful and uniquel open and ap- 
pealing—there is a sense of personal loss 
which ought to make a genuine difference in 
the attitude of all of us. One member of the 
staff said to me early Friday afternoon "It's 
strange, but I feel as though if I had just 
tried a little harder, this might not have 
happened.” I think this was an authentic 
reaction, and one which has been very com- 
mon in these days. Uniquely in our history, 
it seems to me, we have been brought close 
to a President, his wife, his young children, 
his domestic affairs in general, even the 
clothes he wore and the way he cut his hair. 
We have sensed a personal involvement in 
his life, and now somehow in his death. 

Another young man in the parish remarked 
to me Friday evening, "You know, I tend to 
go along my own particular way, busy with 
my own affairs, and not paying much atten- 
tion to Government and public life—until a 
thing like this happens. Then, I become al- 
most angry with things as they are, and I 
want to go out and become involved.” 

Both of these are authentic reactions, and 
to an extent, all of us are familiar with them. 
To an extent, too, the world has evidenced 
them. After midnight Friday, 80,000 people 
in West Berlin joined in a great processsion 
of mourning, ending at the steps of the city 
hall, where Mayor Willi Brandt, himself a 
strapping and rather young man, not unlike 
our own late President, said to the people: 
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"I feel as if a Ught has gone out for all 
men who hoped for peace and a better life.” 

In Russia, all the radio broadcasts which 
we've been able to pick up have been es- 
sentially solemn music, broken by announce- 
ments of the tragic events of these past 
hours. Mr. Khrushchev appeared Saturday 
in mourning black, and one Moscow an- 
nouncer, an American, remarked that his 
grief was to be seen in his eyes more than 
in his clothes. 

Somehow, one begins to wonder even 
whether Mr. Kennedy in death has not said 
a word to us and to the world which in life 
he might never have succeeded in speaking. 
But that word will haye to be heard by us, 
and heard not with the top of our minds 
only, but with the bottom of our hearts, be- 
cause on Tuesday morning the funeral ob- 
servances will have been finished, and we'll 
begin to look forward to the new leadership 
of Mr. Johnson, and business will resume as 
usual, 

As usual? Every thinking American knows 
what Mr. Kennedy lived and fought for, and 
we all won't agree on all of them, any more 
in his death than in his life. But while he 
needs no eulogy from us, the Nation he 
served will never be the same again if it re- 
members about him these three things: A 
rich man, himself, his concerns were for the 
poor and the laboring; a young man himself, 
his concerns were responsibly for the aging; 
a white man himself, his concerns were for 
the darkskinned and the dispossessed. In 
relation to all of these, he was, moreover, un- 
ashamedly a Christian and & churchman. 

We will do well to remember these things 
of him, certainly, but it will be far more 
important to remember and live them simply 
because they are right, and because they are 
characteristic of our land—in her highest 
and best moments. 


Balance of Payments Improves Mark- 
edly During Third Quarter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an article on the balance-of-payments 
problem, from the Daily Bond Buyer, 
November 18, 1963: 

BALANCE OF Payments IMPROVES MARKEDLY 
DURING THIRD QUARTER 
(By John Gerrity) 

WasnrnoroN, November 14.— The Nation 
made a remarkable comeback in Its balance- 
of-payments deficit during the third quarter 
of the year. The Government reported today 
that the deficit had dropped to an annual 
rate of slightly more than $2 billion during 
the July-September period. 

The from the second quarter, 
when the deficit had risen to an annual rate 
of more than $5.2 billion, was due almost 
entirely to a substantial drop in the outflow 
of long-term capital and an even greater 
Gecline in the net outward movement of 
short-term capital. 

Actually, during the third quarter the de- 
Cline in U.S. monetary reserves and the rise 
in liquid claims against the United States 
totaled about $585 million. If, however, the 
Securities held by foreigners were classified 
as long-term obligations rather than liquid 
claims, the adverse balance during the 3- 
month period would be $410 million, or at an 
annual rate of about $1.6 billion. 
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The 1963 third quarter balance was less 
than half of the average quarterly balance of 
nearly $900 million last year and, in fact, was 
the lowest quarterly figure since the final 
quarter of 1957. 

RESULTS PREDICTED 

The results of the last complete 3-month 
period has been fully anticipated and freely 
predicted by U.S. monetary officials, includ- 
ing Tr Secretary Douglas Dillon and 
Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs Robert 
V. Roosa. 

Indeed, a little more than a week ago, Mr. 
Roosa stated in Paris, where he was meeting 
with international bankers on the current 
world liquidity study, that the “deficit prob- 
lem is now clearly under control.” 

Principal contributory factors to the de- 
cline in short- and long-term outward move- 
ments of capital were, of course, the adminis- 
tration’s proposed interest equalization tax 
on foreign flotations, which Treasury officials 
said had cut long-term movements “to a 
trickle,” and the rise in the Federal Reserve's 
rediscount rate, as well as the continuing 
upward pressure on Treasury short-term bill 
rates. 

THE “ROOSA” BONDS 

Moreover, a substantial portion of foreign 
claims against the United States are now 
held in special nonmarketable, medium-term 
Treasury issues—the so-called "Roosa bonds” 
which the Treasury developed essentially as 
a safeguard against drains on the country’s 
gold stocks. These holdings of special se- 
curities do not reduce the magnitude of the 
deficit, They merely provide another way of 
reflecting it, and are, as Secretary Dillon 
says, “a short-term expedient, aimed at eas- 
ing the pressures on gold stocks.” 

Clear evidence of the impact of the inter- 
est equalization tax on foreign flotations was 
furnished in the Commerce Department's 
preliminary study which showed that pur- 
chases of new foreign offerings had declined 
from $520 million in the second quarter to 
about $175 million in the third quarter, or 
at an annual rate of $700 million, just about 
$100 million more than the traditional an- 
nual rate of $600 million prior to 1962. 

At the same time, net purchases of out- 
standing foreign issues, which had been run- 
ning at a rate of about $50 million during 
each of the first two quarters, fell to zero 
on the third quarter. 

In respect to short-term movements, here 
again the benefits of direct Government in- 
tervention were clearly apparent, 

SHARP REDUCTION 

Short-term outflows, most reflected in bank 
credits extended, declined from about $400 
million in the second quarter to less than 
$100 million in the third quarter. 

Longer-term bank loans also declined, but 
by how much cannot be determined in a 
preliminary survey of balance-of-payments 
accounts. 

The improvement of the third quarter fig- 
ures over second quarter results becomes 
even more spectacular when trade balances 
are taken into account. During the July- 
September period the net surplus of exports 
over imports was 61.1 billion, down $300 
million from the $1.4 billion surplus during 
the April-June period. 

To some extent, the improvement in the 
balance in the third quarter was due to 
receipts from special Government transac- 
tions. 

FOREIGN REPAYMENTS 

Receipts from advance repayments by 
France and the Netherlands amounted to 
$230 million, but these were partly offset by 
& special U.S. Government obligation in- 
curred earlier this year, and a conversion on 
nonconvertible to convertible securities, to- 
taling $95 million, 

The balance of the E or “regular,” 
types of transactions for the quarter was 
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adverse by about $720 million, and after 
seasonal adjustments, by slightly under $400 
million. 

This compares with an adverse balance of 
$1,280 million in the second quarter, and $960 
million in the first: 

On a year-to-year comparison basis, dur- 
ing the first three quarters of this year the 
deficit is running at an annual rate of 
$2,360 million as opposed to $1,685 million 
in the first 9 months of 1962. 


Memorial to J.F.K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PACE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recor the following Memorial to J.F.K. 
written by Miss Carolyn Woods, a senior 
at Enid High School, Enid, Okla, 

Memoria ro JFK. 


He was a man. 

And yet he was more than a man. 

He was a symbol of peace and security to a 
troubled world 

A symbol borne forth in all nations 

Loved by every nationality 

Praised by all religious 

Yes, he was more. 


He was a statue 

A statue of love and light 

In a world of hate and anger 

A statue placed in every country 
Raised by friendly hands 

For all to view 

Yet, he was more, 


He was a child 

A child of wisdom and knowledge 
In the great classroom of experience 
A child yearning and hoping 

For the answer of right and justice 
And yet, he was more. 


He was a teacher. 

A teacher of deeds and good works 

A teacher in the world of the teachless 
Striving for the enlightenment of the masses 
Through the spreading of righteousness 
Yet, he was more. 


He was a husband and father 

The provider of bread and protector of life 
To a small, loving, close family of four 
Yet, his love extended to another already 
Bedded in the arms of the earth 

Yet, he was more. 


He was a writer 

A writer of tragedy and fame 

Collector of two Pulitzer prizes for his writ- 
ten words 

About the teachings of experience 

Learned by him first hand 

Yet, he was more, 


He was a statesman 

Winner of political fame 

Representative of the masses he loved and 
worked for 

A servant of the people 

Wrapped up in their desires and ideas 

And yet, he was more. 


He was an Irishman 

Entwined in tradition of family lineage 

Favorite son of Ireland's thousands 

For whom only months before they had 
cheered and 

Now were to weep and pray 

Yet, he was more, 
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He was a son 

Stepping to the place of an older brother 

The pride of an aged stricken father 

The favorite of two brothers and four sisters 

The hero of numerous nephews, nieces, and 
cousins à 

And yet, he was more. 


He was a President 

Opposed on policies by some 

Leader of a New Frontier on an old continent 
Founder of international movements 
Respected by young and old, rich and poor 
Yet, he was more. 


He was a guest 

In a city of American people 

A guest who was waved at and 

Later victim of an Italian rifle's bullet. 
Principal figure of a hospital race. 
Then he was dead. 


Today he is again a symbol 

A symbol of dedicatſon to a cause men have 
died for. 

Stumbering in death along with other na- 
tional heroes 

Has not quenched his teachings 

He is a dedication of the world to peace and 
hope. 


The life breath is gone from his lungs 

The heart of this leader beats no more 

Yet his silenced hope for peace in a troubled 
world lives on 

It is to this goal that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy would have us dedicate our lives. 


He was a symbol, a monument, a teacher 
Child of wisdom, father of love 
A statesman and writer dedicated to right 
and justice 
A son, a guest, a dedication 
Yet, he was more, 
He was an American. 
—CaROLYN Woops, 


The Assassination of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


the 
President of the United States, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp newspaper 
and other articles which were published 
subsequent thereto: 
[From the e Daily News, Noy. 27, 
1963] 


Tus Was Mr. KENNEDY'S THANKSGIVING 
MESSAGE | 

President Johnson yesterday urged that 
the late President Kennedy's November 5 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation be read in 
houses of worship as a memorial tomor- 
row. He also asked the press to “make it 
available to all the American people.” It 
follows: 

“Over three centuries ago, our forefathers 
in Virginia and in Massachusetts, far from 
home on a lonely wilderness, set aside a time 
of thanksgiving. On the appointed day, they 
gave reverent thanks for their safety, for 
the health of their children, for the fertility 
of their fields, for the love which bound them 
together and for the faith which united them 
with their God. 

“So too when the colonies achieved their 
Independence, our first President in the first 
year of his first administration proclaimed 
November 26, 1789, as ‘a day of public 
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thanksgiving and prayer to be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the many 
signal favors of almighty God' and called 
upon the people of the new republic to be- 
seech Him to pardon our national and other 

ssions * * to promote the knowl- 
edge and practice of true religion and virtue 
* » * and generally to grant unto all man- 
kind such a degree of temporal prosperity 
as He alone knows to be best.’ 

“And so too, in the midst of America's trag- 
ic Civil War, President Lincoln proclaimed 
the last Thursday of November 1863 as the 
day to renew our gratitude for America's 
fruitful fields, for our national strength and 
vigor, and for all our singular deliverances 
and blessings. 

Much time has passed since the first 
colonists came to rocky shores and dark 
forests of an unknown continent, much time 
since President Washington led a young 
people into the experience of nationhood, 
much time since President Lincoln saw the 
American Nation through the ordeal of fra- 
ternal war—and in these years our popula- 
tion, our plenty, and our power have all 
grown apace. Today we are a nation of 
nearly 200 million souls stretching from coast 
to coast, on into the Pacific and north toward 
the Arctic, a nation enjoying the frults of an 
ever-expanding agriculture and industry and 
achieving standards of living unknown in 
previous history, We give our humble thanks 
for this. 

“Yet, as our power has grown, so has our 
peril, Today we give our thanks, most of all, 
for the ideals of honor and faith we inherit 
from our forefathers—for the decency of 
purpose, steadfastness of resolve and strength 
of will, for the courage and the humility, 
which they possessed and which we must seek 
every day to emulate. As we express our 
gratitude, we must never forget that the 
highest appreciation is not to utter words 
but to live by them. 

“Let us therefore proclaim our gratitude to 
providence for manifold blessings—iet us 
be humbly thankful for inherited ideals— 
and let us resolve to share those blessings and 
those ideals with our fellow human beings 
throughout the world. 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, 
in consonance with the joint resolution of 
the Congress approved December 26, 1941, 
designating the fourth Thursday in Novem- 
ber in each year as Thanksgiving Day, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, November 28, 
1963, as a day of national thanksgiving. 

“On that day let us gather in sanctuaries 
dedicated to worship and in homes blessed 
by family affection to express our gratitude 
for the glorious gifts of God; and let us 
earnestly and humbly pray that He will con- 
tinue to guide and sustain us in the great 
unfinished tasks of achieving peace, justice, 
and und among all men and na- 
tions, and of ending misery and suffering, 
wherever they exist.” 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Register, Dec. 8, 
1963] 


DALLAS PRIEST RELIEVES Presipenr’s FINAL 
HOURS—FATHER HUBER POINTS TO OUTBURST 
or Love IN Crry WHERE J.F.K. DIED 

(By Very Rev. Oscar L. Huber, O.M.) 
The great day set for the visit of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, John Fitzgerald 

Kennedy, had arrived. Dallas had worked 

feverishly to make this the most enthusiastic 

welcome ever to be given a President of the 

United States. On TV at 11:35 a.m., I saw 

his arrival at Love Field and heard the en- 

thusiastic welcome given him. Then I walked 
down to Lemmon and Regan Streets, about 
three blocks from Holy Trinity Church, to 
await the motorcade that would bring the 

President along the planned route that would 

end at the Dallas Trade Mart, where a sump- 

tuous luncheon and a spendidly arranged 
program were to highlight his visit. 
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There both sides of the street were lined 
with people eagerly awaiting the President— 
there also were the children of Holy Trinity 
school, their teachers, the Daughters of Char- 
ity, and lay teachers. Soon the car carrying 
the members of the Presidential party passed 
by. The President and Mrs, Kennedy were 
waving and smiling to everyone and these 
gestures of good will were enthusiastically 
returned by the happy onlookers along the 
way. It was a thrilling moment for me as 
I had never before seen a President of the 
United States. 

I returned to the rectory—ate a brief 
lunch—had just finished when Father | James 
N.] Thompson, C.M., one of my assistants, 
who had finished his lunch previously and 
was watching the motorcade on TV—came to 
the refectory and announced that the Pres- 
ident had been shot. We went to the recrea- 
tion room where we heard, over TV, the Pres- 
ident had been taken to Parkland Hospital— 
this hospital is within the confines of Holy 
Trinity parish. Within a short time we were 
on our way to the hospital. Shortly after 
we left the rectory, a telephone call came 
from someone at Parkland saying Mrs. Ken- 
nedy was requesting a priest to administer 
to the spiritual needs of the President. With- 
in 10 or 15 minutes we were at the hospital. 
Father Thompson parked the car while I was 
escorted by a policeman to an emergency 
room where I found the fatally wounded 
President lying on a portable table. He was 
covered with a sheet that I removed from 
over his forehead before administering the 
last rights of the church. 

Because of the President's condition, I ad- 
ministered conditionally the Sacraments of 
Penance and Extreme Unction, followed by 
the Apostolic Blessing. After this I recited 
for the President, from the ritual, prayers for 
the dying and for the repose of his soul, to 
which was added: “Eternal rest grant unto 
him, O, Lord, and let perpetual light shine 
upon him. May he rest in peace. Amen.” 

During these ceremonies, Mrs, Kennedy 
was standing beside the President. She and 
others in the emergency room answered the 
prayers with which they were familiar. 
Mrs, Kennedy bent and seemed to kiss the 
President and then, I believe, placed on his 
finger her wedding ring. This, I have been 
told, signifies: “Together in life, together in 
death.” Soon after this, followed by Mrs. 
Kennedy, and others who were present, I 
walked from the emergency room to the ad- 
joining corridor. Sorrow and consternation 
bowed the heads of everyone present. The 
silence that pervaded the corridor was mute 
evidence that another President of the Unit- 
ed States died at the hand of an assassin. 
Yes, it was evident—the President was dead. 

During this most trying ordeal, the perfect 
composure maintained by Mrs. Kennedy was 
beyond comprehension. I will never forget 
the blank stare in her eyes and the signs of 
agony on her face. I extended my heartfelt 
sympathy and that of my parishioners to 
her. In a low tone of voice she thanked me 
graciously and asked me to pray for the 
President. I assured her I would do so. 
Shortly after this Father Thompson and I 
returned to Holy Trinity rectory. 


At 5:30 the same afternoon of his death, 
I offered a Requiem Mass for the repose of 
the President’s soul. Sunday morning at 
9:30 a Requiem High Mass was offered for 
the President. On Monday, the National 
Day of Mourning, a Requiem High Mass was 
offered at 8:45 with Holy Trinity schoolchil- 
dren in attendance. In the evening at 5:30, 
a Solemn Requiem Mass was offered in the 
presence of an overflowing crowd. 

I believe that in every place of worship in 
Dallas, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, 
services, attended by unprecedented crowds, 
were held for the President on the National 
Day of Mourning. To me this was a mar- 
velous expression of love, devotion, and deep- 
seated respect for the President of the United 
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States. The fantastic interest of the people 
shown by the meticulous preparations made 
for the visit of the President, merits for them 
a lasting place in the hall of loyalty. A 
striking demonstration of sorrow can be seen 
by the great number of wreaths that dec- 
orate the spot where the President was assas- 
sinated. 

The people of Dallas, along with the whole 
world, deeply mourn the loss of our Presi- 
dent of the United States, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. May God grant him eternal rest. 
Likewise, may God lead the new President of 
the United States, Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
safely along the arduous paths that lie ahead 
of him. 

From the New Orleans States-Item, 
Nov. 23, 1963 
OVERWHELMING TRAGEDY: ASSASSIN'S BULLET 
CLAIMS 


What can be said that would pass as ade- 
quate comment on the tragedy of President 
Kennedy's assassination? 

So overwhelming is the impact of his 
slaying at Dallas that full realization of what 
the assassin's bullet wrought cannot be ex- 
pected to be grasped immediately. 

But shock, rejection of the deed, grief, and 
& sense of shame that this sort of thing hap- 
pens in the United States today are reactions 
shared by everyone—and properly so. 

The people of this Nation recoil from acts 
of violence. Their disapproval of such meth- 
ods as a means to eliminate an official from 
office is paramount to any feeling they may 
have about th official's policies. 

We grieve that John F. Kennedy has joined 
the ranks of the martyred Presidents, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, and William 
McKinley. 

In 80 doing, he gave his life for what he 
believed. ` 

And such strength of conviction must be 
respected, even by those whose beliefs may 
difer in great degree and whose convictions 
are also unwavering. 

Mr, Kennedy injected into the Presidency 
& winning type of personal diplomacy that 
comprised a new formula for solidifying 
Western relations on the grassroots level. 

The young and dynamic head of an at- 
tractive young family, the Chief Executive 
brought to the White House a vitality and 
an atmosphere of family life that hadn’t 
been known there since the dawning years 
of the 20th century. 

And he died as surely in the service of his 
country as had he fallen in military service. 
All but those whose gnawing rancor has 
overpowered Judeo-Christian ethic will say 
as much. 

Out of this senseless bloodshed comes a 

truth which Americans cannot es- 
eape: Hate breeds more hate and, un- 
stemmed, it and blood spill over into the 
streets. 


Por President Lyndon B. Johnson, the posi- 
tion suddertly thrust upon him is neces- 
sarily even more complex than it was for 
his ecessor. May the prayers of a na- 
tion, brought together by bonds of sympathy, 
rest with him as they rest with the family 
of the late President. 

The scar of yesterday's tragedy can never 
be erased but Americans of good will can 
see to it that American principle is again 
enshrined. 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Nov. 23, 1963] 


A PRESDENT Drap— AlL Must SUFFER 


A few rifie shots rang out near a Dallas 
underpass around midday Friday. But the 
sound moved ‘round the world with the im- 
pact of a nuclear bomb. 

The President of the United States had 
been assassinated. John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was dead. 

With the suddenness of the rifle shots, 200 
million people were immersed in a great sor- 
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row. At home and almost equally abroad, 
people were engulfed in perplexity. Who 
would want upon him the blood of John 
Kennedy, kindly man, humanitarian; the 
blood of a President and statesman, the most 
influential spokesman for the Western 
World? A crime so useless, so futile, so 
destructive to the peace of mind of countless 
millions—how could a thing like that happen 
in a country like the United States? 

But after all, there's no real mystery. For 
among humankind there are always men of 
imbalance, of twisted mind, warped concepts 
and strange causes, some with a deep and 
ugly malice toward their fellow beings. 
Often their hate centers upon those in high 
places. This time the target was President 
Kennedy, just as thrice before Presidents of 
the United States had died upon the evil 
impulses of such assassins. 

People everywehre shiver and grieve at the 
President's death. It is a very personal loss 
for most, as well as the loss of a leader. 
While the Nation mourns, the greatest grief, 
as always, overwhelms the President's family, 
whose members all of us wish we could 
console. 

Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson was 
sworn in as President a couple of hours after 
the tragedy Friday. How the change will 
affect the affairs of State or U.S. policies 
abroad, one can only surmise. History tells 
us that the jitters will wear off soon and 
orderly processes will resume. 

Meantime, the horror of Friday, November 
22, 1963, holds the Nation in a vise that will 
not loosen immediately—not in these 
troubled days when we suffer for the crime 
that has been perpetrated among us. 


From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Nov. 25, 1963] 


A Day OF MOURNING 


A national day of mourning proclaimed by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, coincident 
with formal funeral services in W: 

for John Fitzgerald Kennedy, will find citi- 
zens of the United States somewhat recov- 
ered and ready to pay their respects to- 
day in a thousand ways to the memory of a 
dynamic Chief Executive brought to un- 
timely end. 

In his successor, they have a man quali- 
fied by long years of active dealing with 
the affairs of the country in legislative halls 
at Washington; the personal choice of the 
late President for second position in the ex- 
ecutive branch; a Vice President who, thanks 
to the enlightened policy instituted by Mr. 
Eisenhower, and its adoption by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, became so conversant with affairs of 
state and world conditions that he can take 
the reins with far greater assurance than 
ordinarily would be the case. 

But as if to pile outrage on outrage and 
shock on shock, an assassin came forward on 
the Sabbath to murder the alleged assassin 
of Mr. Kennedy, depriving the law of its 
proper course. The same police department 
that so promptly corralled the prime suspect 
and with other enforcement agencies built a 
circumstantial case that at least saved the 
Nation from a period of uncertainties, wild 
accusations and unfounded suspicions: The 
same police failed somehow to shield it and 
its prisoner from a second unforgivable 
crime. 

The accused individual never admitted 
guilt. If this was brutality against brutal- 
ity, coldbloodedness against coldblooded- 
ness, stupidity against stupidity, with no 
more chance given one victim than an- 
other, it nevertheless grievously affronted 
justice; and it may very well have circum- 
vented it, in that otherwise the full truth 
of the primary crime might more readily be 
established. 

Needless to say, pursuit of all facts and 
possibilities remains imperative in this con- 
nection, as it does with regard to the second 
slaying. Judgments, meanwhile, must re- 
main in suspense. 


New Orleans is as unhappy to be asso- 
ciated in nativity with the late suspect as 
Dallas is to have been the 


all the people, and thus identified with his 
safety and security. The wound fatal to his 
alleged killer scars another foundation of 
our common faith. There was far too much 
to mourn as it was. $ 


[From the New Orleans (La.) 
Picayune, Nov, 26, 1963] 

Kennevy’s SPEECHES Pur Him AMONG 
HANDFUL OF PRESIDENTS 


During the dramatic unfolding of the great 
tragedy in which the American people have 
shared, one of the commentators observed 
that John F. Kennedy was the most articu- 
late President since Abraham Lincoln. 

He overlooked, to be true, Woodrow Wil- 
son, a profound scholar, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a fluent phrasemaker, but he was 
on solid ground. 

For John F. Kennedy indeed brought intel- 
lectual brilliance, wide knowledge, and sound 
scholarship to the White House, as was often 
noted. 

Carl Sandburg, the poet and biographer of 
Lincoln, expressed it beautifully and ably in 
a foreword to a collection of President Ken- 
nedy's speeches, published in 1962 under the 
title, “To Turn the Tide.” Said Sandburg: 

“Not often has a President of our country 
had, besides content and substance to his 

the further merit of style as such. 
We recur to Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, the 
two Roosevelts, and we are near the end of 
the list. In the opinion of many, Kennedy 
belongs among those always having good 
solid content, often color and cadence in 
style, and there are moments in the cause 
of human freedom when his words move with 
a Measured passion.” 

A few quotations from John F, Kennedy’s 
early speeches in office may remind us that 
his words did indeed “move with a measured 
passion.” 

Eleven days before assuming, as he called 
it, “that high and lonely office,” President- 
elect Kennedy addressed the 
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age, Judgment, integrity, dedication.” 

The courage of which he spoke was “to 
stand up to one’s enemies, and * * * to 
stand up, when necessary, to one’s associates, 
the courage to resist public pressure as well 
as private greed.” His idea of judgment 
concerned, “the future as well as the 

* + * our own mistakes as well as the 
mistakes of others, with enough wisdom to 
know what we did not know, and en 
candor to admit it.” His concept of integ- 
rity envisaged “men who never ran out on 
either the principles in which we believed 
or the people, who believed in us, men whom 
neither financial gain nor political ambition 
could ever divert from the fulfillment of our 
sacred trust.” Dedication consisted of “an 
honor mortgaged to no single individual or 
group, and compromised by no private obli- 
gation or aim, but devoted solely to serving 
the public good and the national interest.” 

In President Kennedy’s inaugural address, 
undoubtedly one of the great inaugural 
speeches, he reaffirmed the faith of the 
Founding Fathers “that the rights of man 
come not from the generosity of the state 
but from the hand of God.” 

And then President Kennedy directed his 
words across the Iron Curtain and there 
could be no doubt in friendly chancelleries 
as well as in the Kremlin as to what they 
meant: 
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“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

He called for an end to the deadly atomic 
race “to alter that uncertain balance of ter- 
ror that stays the hand of mankind's final 
war.” He called for “a beachhead of coop- 
eration” to “push back the jungle of suspi- 
cion." He urged: “Let us never negotiate 
out of fear, but let us never fear to nego- 
tiate.” And the keynote of his speech is 
as valid today as it was yesterday and will 
be for endless tomorrows: 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

In the light of events, this is a call for 
all factions in American life to rally behind 
the successor of John F. Kennedy—President 
Lyndon B. . 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune, Nov. 25, 1963] 

PRESIDENT'S SLAYING THROWS PALL Over 61ST 
TULANE-LSU GAME 

The senseless, brutal killing of President 
Kennedy cast a pall over the Gist football 
game between Tulane and LSU. 

As far as I'm concerned, the game should 
have been postponed until next Saturday. 
Apparently close to 10,000 ticket holders felt 
the same way, for although 64,000 seats were 
sold for the game, the attendance was esti- 
mated at 55,000 over the loudspeaker. I'd 
like to bet it didn’t exceed 50,000. Threaten- 
ing weather may have kept some at home, 
but the likelihood is that they didn’t have 
any stomach for football in such a moment 
of national tragedy. 

And for those who were there—or so it 
seemed to me, because that's how I felt—it 
was just another football game, not the 
Tulane-LSU game. 

One may rationalize until he’s blue in the 
face that the late John F. Kennedy, himself, 
a lover of sports, would have wanted the 
game to go on. Most of the other, but not 
all, self-respecting universities in the coun- 
try didn't feel that way and why Tulane and 
LSU chose not to line up with the vast 
majority of these schools is anybody's guess. 

I said it was just another game. As a 
Tulane fan, who hasn't seen his team beat 
LSU since 1948, it really didn't make much 
difference how it came out. As Tulane lost 
again, 20 to 0. I found little or no cause to 
in the face of national grief. What 
is a lost game when we've lost a President? 
Had Tulane pulled the virtually impossible, 


tion to me. Does one, can one, feel personal 


, the first flash came and then, 
mile, the dreadful story unfolded, 

ENAN TPM lot peor 
or when I got home had the same reaction. 
This was a monstrous thing, cruel to a na- 
tion, and to a family. And anyone with an 
honest heart, whether he be pro-Kennedy or 
anti-Kennedy, liberal or conservative, Demo- 
crat or Republican, must have done some 
soul searching since the fatal shots were 
fired. 

There are those who hated John F. Ken- 
nedy with a blind hatred, because they op- 
posed his policies. Can't one have an honest 
opposition without hatred and venom? 
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There are those who encouraged disrespect 
for the law because they didn’t like the law 
any more than they liked Kennedy. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
idolized Kennedy and were perhaps as blind 
in their idolatry as the Kennedy haters were 
blind in their hatred. 

But the true stature of the man who was 
the youngest elected President of the United 
States ls shown by the worldwide shock and 
dismay over the news of his assassination 
and by the glowing tributes of world leaders, 
most of whom had flown into Washington 
for today’s funeral. 

The consequences of an irresponsible, cruel 
act—the aim of a gun, the pressure of a trig- 
ger finger—were far reaching, for not only 
& nation, but the free world mourns. And, 
more intimately, three families have been 
shattered by the gunfire by Lee Harvey 
Oswald. 

First it was the Kennedy family—suddenly 
bereft of a son, a husband, and a father. 

Then, when Oswald was trying to get away, 
he killed Policeman Tippitt, bringing shat- 
tering grief to the officer’s family. 

And when Jack Ruby killed Oswald in a 
bizarre development in this tragic story, he 
brought extra grief to the already grief 
stricken mother, wife, and children of the 
President's assassin. 

From Oswald's initial shot stemmed a 
chain of grief which circled the world, start- 
ing from the Kennedy family and ending 
with his own. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Nov. 26, 1963] 
Topay AND TOMORROW: MURDER Most FOUL 
(By Waiter Lippmann) 

The first need of the country is to take to 
heart the nature of this unspeakable crime, 
There is no public crisis at home or abroad 
which demands such instant attention that 
it cannot wait until we have collected our- 
selves and can proceed deliberately. But 
there is a searing internal crisis within the 
American spirit which we have first to real- 
ize and then resolve. 

The American future depends upon it, and 
our capacity to govern ourselves. What we 
have to realize is that, though speech and 
gossip and rumor are free, the safety of the 
Republic is at stake when extremists go un- 
restrained. Extremists may profess any ide- 
ology. But what they all have in common is 
that they treat opponents as enemies, as out- 
side the laws and the community of their 
fellow men. 

What happened in Dallas could, to be 
sure, have happened in another city. But 
it must be said that the murder of the 
President was not the first act of political 
violence in that city but one in a series. 
The man who is now the President of the 
United States was manhandled by his fel- 
low Texans. The man who represents the 
United States at the United Nations was 
spat upon. 

In this atmosphere of political violence 
lived the President’s murderer, himself ad- 
dicted to the fascination of violence in his 
futile and lonely and brooding existence. 
The salient fact about him was his aliena- 
tion from humanity, from country, family, 
and friends. Nothing within him, it would 
seem, bound him to the President or to the 
Governor as human beings. No human feel- 
ing stayed his hand. 

: In his alienation Oswald turned to the 
left. But that was incidental. Those who 
assaulted Lyndon Johnson and Adlai Steven- 
son had turned to the right. The common 
characteristic of all of them was their allen- 
ation, the loss of their ties, the rupture of 
the community. 

An extremist is an outsider. For him the 
Government in Washington is a hated for- 
eign power and the President in Washington 
is an invading conqueror. There is no limit, 
therefore, to his hatred which feeds upon 
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the venom of malice, slander, and hallucina- 
tion. In Dallas today there is much search- 
ing of conscience, and well there should be. 
For Dallas has long been conspicuous for its 
tolerance of extremists, and for the inabil- 
ity of its decent citizens, undoubtedly the 
great majority, to restrain the extremists 
and restore a condition of honest and tem- 
perate and reasonable discussion. 

It was comforting, therefore, to read on 
Sunday that the mayor of Dalas, Earle 
Cabell, had said that “each of us, in prayer- 
ful refiection, must search his heart and 
determine if through intemperate word or 
deed we might have contributed in some 
fashion to the movement of this mind across 
the brink of insanity.” 

We must all follow the mayor of Dallas in 
that prayerful reflection. For it is only too 
easy to forget that in a free country there 
must be not only liberty and equality but 
also fraternity. 

The only solace for the Nation's shame and 
grief can come from a purge, or at least the 
reduction of, the hatred and venom which 
lie so close to the surface of our national 
life, We have allowed the community of the 
American people to be rent with enmity. 
Only if and as we can find our way back into 
the American community will we find our 
way back to confidence in the American 
destiny. 

We must stop the fiow of the poison that 
when men differ, say about taxes or civil 
rights or Russia, they cannot be reconciled 
by persuasion and debate, and that those 
who take the other view are implacable ene- 
mies. In the light of this monstrous crime, 
we can see that in a free country, which we 
are and intend to be, unrestrained speech 
and thought are inherently subversive. 
Democracy can be made to work only when 
the bonds of the community are inviolate, 
and stronger all the parties. and factions 
and interests and sects. 

I wish I felt certain that the self-realiza- 
tion into which grief has shocked us will 
endure when we go back about our Busia: 
The divisive forces of hatred and 
ability are strong among us, and the habit of 
intemperate speech and thought has become 
deeply ingrained. It is deepened by the 
strains of war and the frustrations of this 
revolutionary age, by the exploitation of vio- 
lence and cruelty in the mass media, by the 
profusion of weapons and by the presence of 
so many who know how to use them. 

But I do have much hope in the healing 
arts of Lyndon Johnson. We can turn to 
him with confidence. For his great gift is in 
finding the consensus without which the 
American system of government, with its 
States and regions, its checks and balances, 
is unworkable. 

To find the consensus among our divided 
and angry people is his historic opportunity. 
To restore the internal peace of the United 
States is his unique mission 

That done, all else will be manageable. 


{From the Washington Post, Nov. 26, 1963] 

KENNEDY SLUMPED Over AND Sam NOTRING: 
CONNALLY DESCRIBES ASSASSINATION: “FROM 
GREAT JOY TO Great Tracepy™ 


Darras, November 27.—Texas Gov. John 
Connally, wounded during the assassination 
of President Kennedy, said today that after 
being shot the President “slumped over and 
said nothing.” 

“As I turned to the left, I was hit. I knew 
I was hit badly. I said, ‘My God, they are 
going to kill us all.“ 

“Then there was a third shot and the 
President was hit again. Mrs. Kennedy said 
‘Oh, my God. They killed my husband. 
Jack, Jack.’ 

“In the space of a few seconds, great Joy 
and anticipation was turned to great 
tragedy. 1 

Connally, in an interview from his hos- 
pital bed—the first since he was shot while 
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riding with Mr. Kennedy last Friday—said 
he has had many thoughts since the tragedy 
and one of the most important was why 
Mr. Kennedy's life was taken and his was 
spared. 

Connally recalled: 

“It was a great morning. The crowds were 
great in Fort Worth. There were huge 
throngs in Dallas, 

“Dallas was real warm, real understanding, 
and real appreciative. 

“The ovation for Kennedy was tremendous. 

“The President and his wife both remarked 
about how warm it was. 

“Not 30 seconds before the President was 
shot, Nellie (Mrs. Connally) had said to the 
President that no one could say that Dallas 
did not love and appreciate him. 

“Kennedy answered her, Tou sure can't'.“ 

Then Connally described the actual shoot- 
ing. 
Connally said he did not think the assassin 
was after him only. 

“The man did what he intended to do—he 
shot both of us,” the Governor added. 

Connally said that perhaps the President, 
through his death, was asked to do some- 
thing that is hard to do in life, and that is: 

“To shock and stun a nation and its people 
and the world to what is happening to us 
through this cancerous growth of extrem- 
ism." 

“This is the only answer I can give you 
on why he is gone and I am not,” he added. 

He said the world should avoid the type 
of extremism that breeds hatred. 

“The genesis of our self-destruction—if we 
are going to be destroyed—comes from this 
extremism,” he added. 

Connally wept and dried his eyes with a 
towel during a pause in the interview, the 
first portion of which lasted 5 minutes. 


NOT TOLD OF DEATH 


The Governor said he was not told that 
the President was dead until Saturday, the 
day after the assassination. 

“But it was no news, I was almost sure 
he would be after those two shots.“ 

“My first conscious thoughts were, ‘My 
God, what a horrible tragedy in a space of a 
few minutes.“ It makes you ponder and 
wonder if you are making the contribution 
you should make to society because you 
never know when a thing like this can 
happen.” 

Connally said a monument should be built 
to President Kennedy, “but I hope that the 
people build not in the sense of absolving 
themselves. The monument should de 
through patience, tolerance, knowledge, hu- 
man understanding, and dignity.” 

The Governor said he had been very close 
to the new President, Lyndon Johnson, sery- 
ing with him in the Navy during World War 
II. 
"I thought how tronic it was that the man 
who defeated him (for the Democratic nom- 
ination) named me Secretary of the Navy and 
on the day of the tragedy Johnson became 
President of the United States.” 

Asked to give his opinion of President 
Johnson, Connally said he was a person “of 
many complexities.” 

He said that President Johnson had a great 
understanding of human nature, was a man 
of his convictions and was forever working 
for perfection. 

“No man ever assumed office better 
equipped to carry out the duties of the Office 
of President.” 5 

Connally said Mr. Johnson was born of 
hard times and his days of school were 
arduous. 

“But he walked with many people of many 
nationalities and he understands the heart- 
beat of this Nation as no other man in this 
position has,” Connally said. 

NEWSMEN SEARCHED 


Connally's interview late this afternoon in 
Parkland Hospital was conducted by Martin 
Agronsky of the National Broadcasting Oo., 
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picked by Connally as a pool reporter. 
Other reporters watched the interview on a 
closed television circuit as a part of the 
interview plan. 

Prior to the actual news conference two 
still photographers and one silent movie 
cameraman were allowed in Connally’s room. 
Newsmen were checked thoroughly and 
searched before being allowed near the door. 

“We were asked not to reveal the location 
of the bed in the room or the other security 
measures that had been taken,“ a photog- 
rapher said. 

9 — — 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 26, 1963] 
No TIME ror COLLECTIVE GUILT 


In the shock of these past few days it is 
understandable that Americans should find 
their grief mingled with some shame that 
these events should happen in their coun- 
try. We all stand a little less tall than we 
did last Friday morning, 

Yet, for our own part, we find past under- 
standing the remarks of some otherwise 
thoughtful men who, in their moment of 
shock, would indict a whole Nation with a 
collective guilt. It seems to us that they 
themselves have yielded to the hysteria they 
would charge to others, and in so dolng 
show that their own country is past their 
understanding. 

Any one who has been reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radio or watching 
television has heard these men; they tnclude 
public commentators, Members of our Con- 
gress and men of God. And the substance 
of what they charge is that the whole of the 
American people—and by inclusion, the ways 
of the American soclety—are wrapped in a 
collective guilt for the murder of a President 
and the murder of a murderer. 

A Senator said that the responsibility 
lay on “the people of Dallas” because this 
is where the events took place. A spokesman 
for one group of our people said the Nation 
was “reaping the whirlwind of hatred.” One 
of our highest judges said the President's 
murder was stimulated by the “hatred and 
malevolence” that are “eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American life.” A news- 
paper of great renown passed judgment that 
“none of us can escape a share of the fault 
for the spiral of violence.” And these were 
but a few among many. 

Such statements can only come from men 
who have not been broad in the land, 
neither paused to reflect how the events 
came about nor observed in what manner the 
whole American people haye responded to 
tragedy. 

A President lies dead because he moved 
freely among the people. He did so because 
he was beloved by many people, respected 
by all, and because everywhere people turned 
out in great numbers to pay him honor. In 
a society of tyranny the heads of state move 
in constant fear of murder, cordoned behind 
an army of policemen, It is the funda- 
mental orderliness of the American zociety 
that leads Presidents to move exposed to all 
the people, making possible the act of a 
madman. 

In the tragedy there is blame, surely, for 
negligence. In retrospect, perhaps, it was 
negligent of a President himself not to be 
aware that there are ever madmen in the 
world; yot it is a negligence born of courage 
and confidence. It was negligent of the po- 
lice authorities, perhaps, not to search and 
cover every corner, every window, which 
might shield a madman; yet it was a negli- 
gence born of years of proven trust in the 
crowds of Americans through which Presi- 
dents have safely moved. 

It was most certainly a terrible negligence 
on the part of the local police authorities 
which permitted one man to take vengeance 
into his own hands. It was an outrageous 
breach of responsibility for them to have 
moved a man accused of so heinous a crime 
in so careless a fashion. It was outrageous 
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precisely because all the American people 
were themselves so outraged by the crime of 
assassination that anyone who knew these 
people ought to have known that one among 
them might be deranged enough to do ex- 
actly what was done. - 

Yet the opportunity for negligence came 
because here the accused was being treated 
as any other accused, his detention in the 
hands of local police, the procedures those 
followed for the ordinary of murders. In 
another land he would have been efficiently 
buried by a secret police in a Lubyianka 
prison, never again to be seen or heard of 
until his execution. 

One might say, we suppose, that some of 
this negligence could be laid to all of us. 
It is, after all, the eager interest of the peo- 
ple in the persons of their leaders that 
brings them into open caravans, and it is 
the desire of the people to follow the normal 
ways even in murders of State that left the 
accused to bungling local police. 

In sum, there is in all of this—let there 
be no mistake—much to grieve, to regret, to 
blame. We can’t escape remorse that there 
are madmen in our midst, that a President 
is dead, that we have been denied the right 
to show in open court the virtue of a free 
society. Now we pay the price of all sorts 
of. negligence. 

But this is something different from the 
charge in the indictment. It is more than 
nonsense to say that the good people of 
Dallas, crowding the streets to honor a Presi- 
dent, share a murderous guilt; or that the 
tragic acts of madmen cast a shadow on the 
whole of America. Such an indictment is 
vicious. 

Of reasons for shame we have enough this 
day without adding to them a shameful in- 
justice to a mourning people, 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Nov. 26, 1963] 


Socrotocists Dovust DALLAS KILLINGS INDI- 
. CATE NATIONAL Monatl. Stump—Bur THEY 
Warn THAT Economic TENSION, FAMILY 
TROUBLE STIR INCREASE IN VIOLENCE BY A 

Few 

(By Herbert G. Lawson) 

A crowd outside the Dallas city jail cheers 
the news that Lee Harvey Oswald, accused 
slayer of the President, has been fatally 
shot. A Sioux City, Iowa, man stabs his 
stepfather to death in an argument over the 
late President. A Negro on a Staten Island, 
N.Y., bus accuses a white passenger of being 
a party to the Presidential assassination, 
and a fight is narrowly averted. 

For 4 days the Nation has witnessed vio- 
lence that has appeared almost incredible. 
Countless Americans are asking themselves 
how this explosive impulse arises and 
whether the entire public perhaps must 
shoulder the burden of guilt. 

Sociologists and other students of be- 
havior offer some tentative answers. They 
argue that such violence is not part of our 
fundamental character. But they warn that 
pressures in American life have generated 
an increase in violent crime by the demented 
and the dispossessed. 

“Crimes of violence have been increasing 
in the last 4 or 5 years,” says Gresham 
Sykes, executive officer of the American So- 
ciological Association and former head of 
the sociology department at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. “It seems to spring from a derange- 
ment of the family. A like Jack 
Ruby (Oswald's accused killer) is more likely 
to come forward to commit such an act in 
our society.” 

MORE ASSAULT CASES 

Federal Bureau of Investigation figures 
confirm the recent increase in violent crime. 
Ironically, murders last year declined 2 per- 
cent from the 1958-60 average. But all re- 
ported crimes rose four times as fast as 
population in the past 5 years. Aggravated 
assault cases last year soared 14 percent 
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above the 1958-60 average, while forcible 
robbery climbed 17 percent. 

But the prevalence of violent crime, in- 
cluding the tragedies of recent days, is not a 
sign that violence is a national trait, accord- 
ing to Richard James, a New York psycholo- 
gist. “The average citizen couldn't do these 
things,” he says. “The whole tenor of the 
country’s reaction has been admirable. A 
friend of mine at the United Nations pointed 
out that in almost any other country in the 
world such an assassination would be fol- 
lowed by riots and civil disturbance.” 

Others note that the United States is not 
the only nation where violence or the threat 
of it is directed against the head of state. 
Following the Kennedy murder, Swedish 
Premier Tage Erlander was threatened with 
death by an anonymous caller, and special 
security guards were posted. French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle has been a target for 
assassins* bullets. 

HIGH MURDER RATE 

But a critical look at American society 
would have to concede that destructive im- 
pulses are widespread. Murder rates are sev- 
eral times higher in this country than in 
most, if not all, other industrial nations. 

Even while dismissing the likelihood of a 
basic streak of: violence in the national char- 
acter, the experts concede the high U.S: mur- 
der rate may be due, to some extent, to 
habits of thought and action that have their 
roots deep in American history. 

“We have a frontier tradition in which 
there is a tendency to take the law into our 
own hands,” notes Lewis A. Coser, professor 
of sociology and an expert on homicide at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

The funeral of William McKinley, 25th 
President and victim of an anarchist’s bul- 
let in 1901, provides evidence that such a 
vigilante attitude has long existed. Accord- 
ing to one account of the funeral, the min- 
ister presiding at the Washington services 
said that if he “had been present at the 
shooting he would have provided the leader- 
ship the crowd needed for an on-the-spot 
hanging.” Actually, the assassin, Leon 
Czolgosz, was tried, convicted, and electro- 
cuted by New York State. 

But sociologists who have studied the 
urges that have led to violent crimes say 
other factors are more important than the 
vigilante tradition. One clear-cut conclu- 
sion of their investigations is that geography, 
economic status, and the quality of law en- 
forcement locally have much to do with 
crime rates. 

For instance, the murder rate is nearly 
eight times as high in the South as in New 
England, notes Mr. Coser. Homicide is far 
more frequent among people at the bottom 
of the economic ladder. Negroes have the 
highest rate. 

Cities vary greatly in their crime rates, 
suggesting that the quality of police action 
has conisderable importance. Milwaukee 
has only about 5 percent as many robberies 
as Chicago and fewer than one-tenth as 
many assaults, on a per capita basis. Dallas 
ranks well down the list of per capita crime 
rates among the 20 largest U.S. cities. It is 
sixteenth in robberies and eleventh in as- 
saults, according to FBI figures. 

Mr Sykes of the sociological association 
Suggests that the rise in violent crimes in 
the past few years “springs from derange- 
ment of the family.” He cites trends to 
increased urbanization, crowded housing, 
and the absence of strong father figures in 
many lower-class families, which means that 
children often obtain their values on the 
street rather than in the home. 

The loud and often violent propaganda of 
some fringe groups, such as racists in the 
South, may trigger violence, he says. “Any- 
thing that declares the world is divided into 
the ‘goods’ and the bads“ can lead to vio- 
lence,” observes Mr. Sykes. In juvenile 
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gangs and among some racist groups, he says, 
the tendency is to excuse violence against 
outsiders. 

Was Lee Harvey Oswald a victim of family 
pressures that turned him all so- 
ciety? Did the message of a “hate group” 
turn his inward frustration into violent 
action? The answer is unclear, “The un- 
fortunate thing about this is that we'll never 
understand Oswald as an indivual,” says 
Mr. James. 


From the Clarion Herald, Nov. 28, 1963] 
Tre Last FULE MEASURE 


“Every day is a good day to be born and 
every day is a good day to dle.“ 

With serene faith, Pope John XXIII ac- 
cepted the Illness that on June 3 of this 
year terminated his brief but brilliant term 
as Supreme Pontiff. 

His words are a consolation as all mourn 
the tragic.death of another world leader on 
November 22—John F. Kennedy, President of 
the United States. 

It is a consolation sadly needed, for, 
humanly speaking, the passing of President 
Kennedy seems far more untimely. 

The Holy Father died at 82, In his short 
reign he achieved a greatness that few men 
in history have reached in decades. In his 
“Pacem in Terris,” completed not long be- 
fore his death, he left a heritage of hope for 
world brotherhood and peace. In his con- 
voking of the Second Vatican Council he 
challenged not only the church but the world 
to a renewal of faith, to a refashioning of 
spiritual forces to meet the needs of a world 
in turmoil, to a uniting of all men in the 
brotherhood of Christ and the fatherhood 
of God. 

President Kennedy died of an assassin's 
bullet at 46. He achieved greatness in the 
service of his country as a naval officer in 
World War II. followed by distinguished per- 
formance as U.S. Representative and Senator, 
and by truly notable service as President and 
world leader. Yet his work had only begun. 
As experience ripened into greater wisdom 
his native gifts of intelligence, courage, and 
leadership, how much more could he have 
wrought for America and for the world. 

Upon the strong shoulders of Pope Paul 
VI fell the mantle of Pope John. Ably has 
he carried on the mission of the church and 
especially the concern to complete the ecu- 
menical council. ; 

To Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
are committed the responsibilities of Mr. 
Kennedy. With his training and experience 
there is no doubt that President Johnson 
will prove an able leader. But Kennedy’s 
genius will be sorely missed, particularly in 
the struggle to make completely effective the 
American democratic ideal of full equality 
for all. 

This struggle began a century ago with 
the efforts of another President, Abraham 
Lincoln, who also was prevented from com- 
pleting his mission by an assassin’s bullet. 
Just 100 years ago this month Lincoln made 


his immortal address at Gettysburg, con- 


cluding with this charge to the Nation: 

“It is for us the living rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The “last full measure of devotion” given 
to America by these two great ts to- 
day is a charge upon the conscience of all 
VCF 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. 
Nov. 29, 1963] 
Text OF MESSAGE—END HATRED, JOHNSON 
Asks 


(Nor- Following is the text of President 
Johnson's personal Thanksgiving Day mes- 
sage to the American people, delivered over 
nationwide television and radio networks.) 

My fellow Americans, on yesterday, I 
went before the Congress to speak for the 
first time as President of the United States, 

Tonight, on this Thanksgiving, I come be- 
fore you to ask your help, to ask your 
strength, to ask your prayers that God may 
guard this Republic and guide my every 
labor. 

All of us have lived through 7 days that 
none of us will ever forget. We are not 
given the divine wisdom to answer why this 
has been, but we are given the human duty 
of determining what is to be, what is to be 
for America, for the world, for the cause we 
lead, for all the hopes that live in our hearts. 

A great leader is dead; a great Nation must 
move on. Yesterday is not ours to recover, 
but tomorrow is ours to win or to lose. I am 
resolved that we shall win the tomorrows be- 
fore us. So I ask you to join me in that re- 
solve, determined that from this midnight of 
tragedy, we shall move toward a new Amer- 
ican greatness, 

More than any generation before us, we 
have cause to be thankful on this Thanks- 
giving Day. Our harvests are bountiful, our 
factories flourish, our homes are safe, our 
defenses are secure. 

We live in peace. The good will of the 
world pours out for us, but more than these 
blessings, we know tonight that our system is 
strong, strong and secure. A deed that was 
meant to tear us apart has bound us to- 
gether, Our system has passed. You have 
passed a great test. You have shown what 
John F. Kennedy called upon us to show in 
his proclamation of this Thanksgiving: That 
decency of purpose, that steadfastness of re- 
solve, and that strength of will which we in- 
herit from our forefathers. 

What better conveys what is best for Amer- 
ica than this. On Saturday when these great 
burdens had been mine only hours, the first 
two citizens to call upon and to offer their 
whole support were Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Harry S. Truman. 

Since last Friday, Americans have turned 
to the good, to the decent values of our life. 
These have served us. Yes; these have saved 
us. The service of our public institution 
and our public men is the salvation of us all 
from the Supreme Court to the States. And 
how much better it would be, how much 
more sane it would be, and how much 
more decent and American it would be if all 
Americans could spend their fortunes and 
could give their time and spend their ener- 
gies helping our system and its servants to 
solve your problems instead of pouring out 
the venom and the hate that stalemate us in 
progress. 

I have served in Washington 32 years—32 
years yesterday. I have seen five Presidents 
fill this awesome office. I have known them 
well and I have counted them all as friends: 
President Herbert Hoover, President Franklin 
Roosevelt, President Harry Truman, Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower, and President John 
Kennedy. 

In each administration, the greatest bur- 
den that the President had to bear has been 
the burden of his own countrymen’s unthink- 
ing and unreasoning hate and division. So 
in these days, the fate of this office is the fate 
of us all. I would ask all Americans on this 
day of prayer and reverence to think on these 
things. Let all who speak and all who teach 
and all who preach and all who publish and 
all who broadcast and all who read or listen 
let them reflect upon their responsibilities to 
bind our wounds, to heal our sores, to make 
our society well and whole for the tasks 
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ahead of us, It is this work that I most want 
us to do, to banish rancor from our words 
and malice from our hearts, to close down 
the poison spring of hatred and intolerance 
and fanaticism; to protect our unity North 
and South, East and West; to hasten the day 
when bias of race, religion and region is no 
more; and to make the day when our great 
energies and decencies and spirit will be free 
of the burdens that we have borne too long. 

Our view is outward. Our thrust is for- 
ward, but we remember in our hearts this 
brave young man who lives in honored 
eternal rest across the Potomac. We remem- 
ber him; we remember his wonderful and 
courageous widow that we all love. We re- 
member Caroline and John and all the great 
family who gave the Nation this son and 
brother. 

And to honor his memory and the future 
of the works he started, I have today deter- 
mined that Station No. 1 of the Atlantic 
Missile Range and a NASA Launch Operation 
Center in Florida shall hereafter be known 
as the John F. Kennedy Space Center. 

I have also acted today with the under- 
Standing and the support of my friend, the 
Governor of Florida, Farris Bryant, to change 
the name of Cape Canaveral. It shall be 
known hereafter as Cape Kennedy. 

On this ving Day, as we gather 
in the warmth of our families, in the mutual 
love and respect that we have for one 
another, and as we bow our heads in sub- 
mission to Divine Providence, let us also 
thank God for the years that He gave us 
inspiration through His servant, John F. 
Kennedy. 

Let us today renew our dedication to the 
ideals that are American. Let us pray for 
His divine wisdom in banishing from our 
land any injustice or intolerance or oppres- 
sion to any of our fellow Americans whatever 
their opinion, whatever the color of their 
skins—for God made all of us, not some of 
us, in His image. All of us, not just some of 
us, are His children. 

And, finally, to you as your President, I 
ask that you remember your country and 
remember me each day in your prayers, 
and I pledge to you the best within me to 
work for a new American greatness, a new 
day when peace is more secure, when justice 
is more universal, when freedom is more 
strong in every home of all mankind. 
[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 

Picayune, Nov. 30, 1963] 
Btsutor Scores Hare CLIMATE—CALLS ON 
AMERICANS To RECOGNIZE GUILT 

The Episcopal bishop of Louisiana called 
upon Americans to recognize their guilt Fri- 
day night at a service of prayer and medita- 
tion occasioned by the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

The Right Reverend Girault M. Jones told 
worshipers at the Church House on St. 
Charles Avenue, "We have so completely for- 
saken the Biblical precepts of charity and of 
brotherhood that what was once a close-knit 
society ts coming apart at the seams.” 

“We know that hatred leads to violence, 
and yet we have been willing to risk such 
consequences. We have identified political 
policies with one man, we have personalized 
worldwide social unrest by this man’s image, 
we have shared in gossip, in offcolor jokes, 
and in deliberate misrepresentation * * * 
all in such a way as to plant the seeds of 
personal hatred, and to nurse them into 
flower,’ Bishop Jones said. 

“America has created a climate of sus- 
picion and of hatred in which no man is 
permitted to be himself,” he told worship- 
pers at the service, held by the Greater New 
Orleans Federation of Churches and the New 
Orleans Ministerial Union. 

Stating the “American way of life“ can- 
not “stand the test of world scrutiny,” Bishop 
Jones continued, “and now we must admit 
what can happen in the Congo, or in the 
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Dominican Republic, or in Vietnam 
can also happen here.“ 

“This is a tragic day. We grieve the loss 
of a President, and we would honor his 
memory. We grieve for his family, and we 
would offer sympathy. We grieve for this 
Nation, and indeed for the world, and would 
pray that out of this shocking experience, 
God will recall us to Himself,” the bishop 
concluded. 

Other clergymen who participated in the 
service were the Reverend Dr. G. Avery Lee, 
pastor of St. Charles Avenue Baptist Church; 
the Reverend Dr. Alex W. Hunter, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church; the Rev- 
erend Herbert L. Polinard, minister of the 
St. Charles Avenue Christian Church, and 
the Reverend George Wilson, executive sec- 
retary of the Greater New Orleans Federation 
of Churches, 

The Reverend W. K, Sisk, Jr., minister of 
the Elysian Fields Baptist Church, presided. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Dec. 1, 

1963 
ASSASSINATION PLUS SOCIETY ALSO SUFFERED 
Two GREAT WOUNDS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Everyone who has spoken and written 
about the misshapen events that have en- 
gulfed us—assassination and then murder 
on top of assassination—have avowed and 
prayed and predicted that, as a people and as 
a nation, we would emerge from the shock 
and shame of these events a better people 
and a better nation. 

I believe this will prove to be true. But 
neither words of wrath nor words of expia- 
tion nor words pious and wishful thinking 
will make it so. Words will do little and 
words without deeds will do nothing. 

Jesus taught that man must be judged by 
his fruits, not by his protestations. And 
Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, after 
commending us to think on whatsoever 
things are pure and honest and just and of 
good report, instantly added the higher 
command: 

“These things, which ye have both learned 
and received, and heard, and seen in Me, do, 
and the God of peace shall be with you.” 
(Philippians 4: 9) 

If we are to learn some good from these 
horrible events, we must fix clearly in mind 
the exact wounds that have been inflicted 
upon our society and upon our Nation. 

The murder of the President is grievous 
enough. But great wounds were inflicted 
upon our whole democracy. 

1. The assassin’s bullet struck from the 
hands of the 68,836,385 citizens who went to 
the polls in 1960 their precious right to have 
a President of their own choosing and an 
administration by the consent of the ad- 
ministered. 

2. The murderer's bullet struck from the 
hands of the accused assassin the most 
precious guarantee of a free society, an open 
trial in open court by a jury of his peers. 

These are two grievous wounds to the 
fiber and fabric of what most Americans 
cherish as the pillars of our social compact: 
a knife wound at our process of democracy, 
a knife wound at the process of justice. 

After Jack Ruby shot Lee Harvey Oswald 
as he was surrounded by Dallas police in the 
basement of the city jail, you do doubt lis- 
tened to the many interviews in the street 
which television recorded. Not a few of them 
expressed their praise and pleasure at the 
murder of the accused assassin. In almost 
the same words, each said, “I believe in an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; I’m glad 
he got it.” 

Are they, when they think it over? Our 
criminal law is based, in part, on the Old 
Testament moral law of an eye for an eye, 
the doctrine that punishment must fit the 
crime. But who shall determine the guilty? 
An enemy, an avenger, a crackpot—or a court 
of law? Ruby acted to sentence Oswald be- 
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fore he was tried—and the American social 
compact was torn asunder as it has been 
torn too often in recent years. 

I believe that the point of beginning is 
to be a littie less sure that we alone are 
right and that those who disagree are auto- 
matically wrong. I share the view that the 
words and actions of the extremist right and 
the extremist left have sown seeds of hatred 
and violence in the land. But even here I 
would draw with great care the lessons from 
the acts of hideousness we have recently ex- 
perienced. 

There is no evidence that the assassina- 
tion was the act of a racist. There is no 
evidence that the assassin was influenced 
to commit his act by the seeds of hatred 
which extreme racists have sown and which 
have come to fruition In the murder of 
Medgar Evers and the Negro schoolchildren 
in Birmingham. 

We don't know what went on in Oswald’s 
twisted mind and, because Ruby took the 
law in his hands, we never will know. 

But we do know that the words of Presi- 
dent Johnson need to be taken to heart by 
all Of us: “Let us put an end to the teaching 
and preaching of hate and evil and violence. 
Let us turn away from the fanatics of the 
far left and the far right, from the apostles 
of bitterness and bigotry, from those defiant 
of law and those who pour venom into our 
Nation’s bloodstream.” 

Why shouldn't we? 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Nov. 23, 
1963] 


THE PRESIDENT 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy is dead, and the 
Nation mourns him. Yesterday's first shock 
of horror gives way this morning to a depth 
of sorrow beyond expression. We can at this 
moment only look back briefly, and try to 
look forward briefily, and look into our own 
hearts as individuals and as a people. 


President Kennedy loved the life that has 
been taken from him. That is what we think 
of first, remembering him. The pictures that 
come back are the lively ones: the candidate 
fighting with a kind of cheerful ferocity for 
the great office in the performance of whose 
duties he died; the President laughing, sail- 
ing, throwing himself into a speech, joking 
with his cihldren, reveling in a world full of 
things to see and hear and think about and 
above all, do. Life and color and, to use his 
favorite word, vigor, went with him every- 
where. He was greatly endowed by fortune 
and, unlike many men so endowed, knew it, 
Complaint and repining were no part of him. 
Lethargy was no part of him. This quality 
of vividness, which captivated first the coun- 
try and then much of the world, makes it 
seem all the more incredible that he should 
have been struck down, at the peak of his 
abilities, gone at an age when most men of 
his stature are still but on their way toward 
high achievement. 

His death is a tragedy with many facets. 
The country’s first thoughts go to his family, 
his gentle wife and his young children, only 
just old enough to understand that their 
father and companion Is gone; his close-knit 
band of brothers and sisters, his parents, 
who now lose a third child dead too young. 
That for all of us is the personal aspect: in 
loss, all mankind is kin. 


There is the tragedy too of great tasks 
unfinished, of the plow stopped part way 
down the furrow, th house left standing in 
framework, the story checked midsentence. 
No one now can say what Mr. Kennedy's 
accomplishments would have been had he 
lived. We do know that he was a strong 
man in a crisis, and the graver the crisis the 
stronger the man. Berlin in 1961 and Cuba 
last year are the memorable examples, writ- 
ten forever in our history: at those breath- 
less moments President Kennedy held the 
Nation's fate in his hands, and the hands 
were firm. We do know that in shocking 
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national failure, as with the Bay of Pigs, Mr 
Kennedy could take upon himself the full 
burden of responsibility. We do know that 
he left his country stronger in the world 
than he had found it, and more confident of 
its destiny. We do know that when internal 
discord arose to threaten our tranquillity, 
because of wrongs left too long unrighted, he 
faced the issue gravely, squarely, and hon- 
estly, leading the country in another crisis, 
a crisis this time of the national conscience. 
Thus the record so far. What the rest might 
have been we shall never know. 

Regret for a life’s work cruelly cut off, and 
honor at the way Mr. Kennedy died, and 
grief over personal loss, are not enough. 
We must resolve as a nation that the story 
in which Mr. Kennedy was for all too short 
a time the chief actor shall continue, and 
grow brighter and more honorable, until the 
blots of bitterness and hatred no longer stain 
its pages. 

The Government of the United States 
continues; that Government of which a 
President is at once master and servant. 
Any one man's passing is, in the long life of 
this democracy, but a missed heartbeat. Mr. 
Kennedy, who had looked death in the face 
oftener than most, who was a scholar of the 
Constitution and a pragmatic politician, 
knew that as well as anyone. To every 
President the existence of the Vice Presi- 
dency is a constant reminder of the conti- 
nuity of the Republic, though men are 
mortal. It must have crossed Mr. Kennedy’s 
mind, from that moment more than 3 years 
ago when he asked Lyndon Johnson to run 
for office with him, that his old Senate col- 
league, his political rival and friend, might 
ee e 


. President Johnson now falls this 
weight of office. Only one other man in 
the United States knows how heavy the 
mantle is when it falls suddenly upon the 
shoulders. Harry Truman, in 1945, spoke for 
Lyndon Johnson today when he asked his 
hearers, if they ever prayed, to pray for him 
now. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 27, 1963] 
Kewnepy’s Great Work—Its IMPACT ABROAD 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

LONDON —John F. Kennedy did not have 
time to achieve everything he hoped to 
achieve. The biggest single waste in terms 
of statecraft is that he will not have the 
chance to use in what might have been his 
second term the influence and prestige which 
he had gained during his first. 

. The immediate damage is minor, since, In 
effect, a recess had been called in diplomatic 
affairs. The week of the assassination opened 
with a restatement of the world balance of 
power by Secretary of Defense Robert 8. 
McNamara which had the effect of closing 
the season. The Soviets would hardly be 
expected to negotiate in the wake of an an- 
nouncement of decisive Western superiority 
in both conventional and nuclear weapons. 

Even without the McNamara speech the 
chances of useful or constructive diplomacy 
during the balance of this year and 1964 were 
uncertain. Great nations do not often ne- 
gotlate over major issues when elections are 
in the offing. Had Mr. Kennedy been spared, 
he might have been able to do little more 
until after the November elections next year 
than others apparently can do now. It ap- 
peared probable-to be a period of waiting. 

But had he won his reelection substan- 
tially, he would have possessed such influence 
and prestige as few staesmen in history ever 
have achieved. It would have been an ad- 
vantage to himself and his country of signifi- 
cant value—a credit to be spent for the 
wie eee of his allies, 
and of the world. 

An English workman who knew me to be 
an American stopped me on the street and 
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offered me his sympathy on my loss and told 
me that when he heard the news he wept. 
I asked him why, and he sald, “He was one 
of us. He was a good man. And I felt safe 
while he was there.” 

Many “felt safe while he was there.” 

That feeling of safety was not an old 
condition; it was a very recent condition. 
It can be dated from the Cuban crisis of 
October a year ago. Until Cuba, the duel 
between Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Kennedy was unresolved and relent- 
less. At some point there had to be the 
decisive confrontation, the final test of 
strength, 

That moment of the Cuban crisis grows 
larger in perspective as it recedes into the 
past. It stands out on the record of the 
past as the watershed between the period 
when the possibility of nuclear war ever 
was present in our lives and the period 
when the danger seems itself to be a major 
deterrent. 

Mr. Kennedy gave the West, indeed all 
the world, the priceless gain of release from 
fear of inevitable nuclear war. He gave us 
all a chance to look and think and plan 
ahead in an atmosphere of confidence and 
relief. 

Perhaps not everyone realized the achieve- 
ment until the man who had gained it was 
gone. Surely the workman on the street did 
not realize until the blinding moment of 
tragedy that he indeed had felt more safe 
and secure over a whole year for the first 
time since the last great war ended. When 
the climactic moment came, he understood 
it and could articulate it. 

In one sense that achievement remains 
for the greater safety of all. The clock can 
scarcely be turned back entirely to the dark 
and dangerous times before the Cuban con- 
frontation. The essential facts of these new 
times remain unaltered and undamaged. It 
is reasonable to assume that diplomacy can 
resume its work once the various political 
uncertainties of the next year are resolved. 

But there already will have been two Presi- 
dents in the White House in Washington 
during a span of 2 years and 10 months and 
there is now a possibility of three in 3 years. 
The chance of much achievement until this 
time of change is over is not large. 

The evil work in Dallas has taken from 
us all the opportunity Mr. Kennedy had 
earned for himself and the human race to 
use a longer period. None other can use 
it for him as he could have used it. It takes 
the better part of 4 years to make a President. 

Mr. Kennedy had only just emerged in his 
full stature as the leading statesman of the 
world when hatred struck him down. This 
is the heaviest loss to the world. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Nov. 25, 1963] 
Go, STRANGER 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Of all the men in public life in his time, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy was the~ most 
ideally formed to lead the United States of 
America. 

Such, at any rate, is this reporter's judg- 
ment, perhaps biased, but at any rate based 
on long experience and close observation, 
and no longer possible to suspect as self- 
serving. To be sure, judging Kennedy was 
never easy, for he was no common man, to 
be judged by common standards. 

Courage, intelligence, and practicality; a 
passion for excellence and a longing to ex- 
cel; above all, a deep love of this country, 
a burning pride in its past, and unremitting 
confidence in the American future—these 
were the qualities which acted, so to say, as 
the mainsprings of Kennedy the President. 

Kennedy the man, Kennedy the private 
face, was half the enemy and half the rein- 
forcement of Kennedy the President. He 
had an enviable grace of manner and per- 
son. He enjoyed pleasure: After Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was the first American Presi- 
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dent to care for learning for its own sake. 
After Abraham Lincoln, he was the first 
American President with a rich vein of per- 
sonal humor—which is a very different thing 
from the capacity to make jokes. 

This strange, dry, detached, self-mocking 
humor no doubt aided him to assess men 
and events: but in his public role, it was a 
handicap. Certainly it was not the same 
sort of handicap as Lincoln’s humor, which 
actually prevented great numbers of other- 
wise intelligent persons from taking Lincoln 
seriously. 

President Kennedy's humor instead inhib- 
ited him from showing the depth of his 
feelings. Any public exhibition of emotion 
gave him gooseflesh. So foolish people said 
he was a cold, unfeeling man, although few 
men in our time have had stronger feelings 
about those things that mattered to him. 

After his country, what mattered most to 
him was to live intensely, with purpose and 
effect. He was in some sense the ultimate 
personification of the observation of Jus- 
tice Holmes: Man is born to act; to act is 
to affirm the worth of an end; and to affirm 
the worth of an end is to create an ideal.” 

The ideal that Mr. Kennedy affirmed in ac- 
tion was singularly simple: for no man was 
ever more contemptous of the theological 
complexities of ideology. (It was hard to 
know, indeed, whether he held a more sov- 
ereign contempt for the doctrinaire mushi- 
ness of the extreme American left or for the 
doctrinaire hate-preaching of the extreme 
American right. He was slow to anger, but 
these made his gorge rise.) 

His ideal could be completely summed 
up in only a score of so of words—a nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal; 
the proud stronghold of a new birth of free- 
dom; and the standing promise to all men 
Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth. The noble, ancient phrases, the 
pleced - together tags from the finest of all 
American utterances, are as well worn by 
now as antique coins, whose legend is illegi- 
ble. But, he could read the legend still. 
He still took this definition of our Nation’s 
purpose with perfect literalness and this 
was the ideal that his actions sought to 
affirm. 

Whereas, Franklin Delano Roosevelt took 
office when the Nation was clamoring for 
leadership and crying out to be shown a 
new course, John Fitzgerald Kennedy took 
office in a time of violent—yet hardly com- 
prehensible, change. 

Too many, then as now, confronted the 
vast revolutionary processes of our time 
either with fatty complacency or with shrill, 
embittered indignation, His task was there- 
fore a hard task, and he was untimely cut 
off before his task could be half done. 

Yet if we look at our country and the 
world in which we live—if we honestly com- 
pare the prospects now opening before us 
with the prospects as they seemed when Mr. 
Kennedy's Presidency began—we can see that 
there has been a new birth of hope. 

It is perhaps pardonable, at this moment, 
to be personal. Speaking for myself, I have 
not dared to hope as I do now since those 
grst months of the Korean war, when such 
overly high hopes were born from a strong 
sense that America was grandly accomplish- 
ing a high, historic service. * service 
had its heavy price. 

I still remember watching the wolmhound 
regiment through a long, hard fight, and 
how the bodies of the fallen were carried 
in when the fight was won, and how I sud- 
denly could think only of Simonides’ epitaph 
that was inscribed, for all to read, on the 
tomb of the dead Spartans at Thermopylae: 


“Go stranger, and in Lacedaemon tell 
That here obedient to the laws we fell.” 


But the President who is lost to us, like 
those men who were lost so many years ago, 
was no drilled, unthinking Spartiate. He 
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was the worthy citizen of a na 

free—a nation, as he liked to think, that 
great because it is free and this was 
thought that always inspired his too bri 
leadership of this Republic. 


[From the Shreveport-Bossier City (La.) 
Journal,- Nov. 25, 1963] 


MICKLE Arracks HaTEMONGERS 


The stage had been set for someone to 
murder President John F. Kennedy some- 
where. It could have happened to Shreve- 

So spoke Dr. Joe J. Mickle, president of 
Centenary College, this morning, in address- 
ing a memorial service at the college for the 
assassinated Chief Executive. 

“I make these statements,” said the educa- 
tor, “because John F. Kennedy was much 
hated—hated both by the Communists and 
the professional haters of Communists. 

“Judging by certain editorials, letters to 
the editor, an avalanche of filthy printed ma- 
terial, certain radio and television programs 
and political speeches by any number of can- 
didates for offices in our States, John F. Ken- 
nedy was the personification of almost all 
evil. 

“Thus it is that our thinking has been 
Warped by an almost endless stream of words 
of suspicion and hatred. Hatred and vio- 
lence have ridden unchecked across our land. 
Eventually this constant stream of destruc- 
tive criticism, suspicion, hatred, and vio- 
lence begins to take its toll; and faith in our 
Government, our churches, our schools, and 
our international organizations so vital to 
world peace and security is undermined. 
Thus, a climate has been created in which 
almost any person of mind or emo- 
tionally disturbed may feel that he is ren- 
dering a great service by sending a bullet 
crashing through the brain of a Government 
official, 

“We can honor a great American, John P. 
Kennedy, only if we individually and as a 
nation bow our heads in introspection, hu- 
mility, and repentence before Almighty God,” 
Mickle said. 

Elsewhere in and Bossier City, 
residents joined with the fellow Americans 
in the national day of mourning for the late 
President. 

From 11 a.m. to 1 pm., the business life 
of the community came to a virtual stand- 
still. The Shreveport Civic Center, Bossier 
City Hall, and many stores and business es- 
tablishments were closed during the period 
out of respect to the slain Chief Executive. 

Banks, Federal and State offices were closed 
for the day. So were Caddo Parish public 
and parochial schools. Bossier Parish schools 
Will be closed throughout the week because 
of a previously announced teachers’ meeting 
and the Thanksgiving holiday. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov, 27,1963] 
A SCENE UNDUPLICATED 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON.—Pictures and sounds and 
music told the story better than words. 

The Nation, emotionally depleted, went 
back to everyday life—to routine jobs, to 
holiday shopping, and to television commer- 
cials, but with a new President and ache 
when it thought of a former one and with 
a sense of guilt that it could not quite de- 
fine but could not eliminate. 

Above all, the Nation had watched a brave 
Woman, Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy, repre- 
Senting it among visiting kings, presidents, 
and dignitaries—a woman who had seen her 
young husband slain at her side only 3 days 
before but who somehow managed from an 
inner spring of strength and self-control to 
put her sense of duty above her 
Grief and to redeem in ity some 
pars of the shame and ignominy the Nation 

elt, 
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VERY DETERMINED CROWD 


The story of the day can never quite be 
duplicated in this restless Capital. Scene 
after scene unfolded, then blurred into one 
another, and finally ended with the evening 
starlings flying in as usual from across the 
Potomac against a fiery sunset. 

Sometime during the day the White House 
announced the President Johnson, as one 
of his first acts in office, had sent to Nikita 
S. Khrushchey, Soviet Premier, a message 
pledging to continue the efforts for peace of 
his predecessor, John F. Kennedy. 

The Johnson message replied to one of con- 
doience and sympathy from Moscow. 

Long before this announcement of state, 
however, the patient crowds had collected 
and waited and shuffled in the freezing 
weather all night long for a chance to file 
past the bier of President Kennedy. It 
was placed on the Lincoln catafalque in the 
great echoing rotunda of the hushed Capi- 
tol 


Officials were awed at the queue which, by 
midnight, extended back 30 blocks, At 2 
am. and 3, at 4, and again at 5, the police 
warned the shuffling throng that there was 
little chance of getting in before the great 
bronze doors shut at 9 am. But still they 
came and came, 

At the end, with the grotesqueness that 
mingles with tragedy, the line was hurried 
past the casket in a kind of lope. 

All during Sunday dignitaries from four 
quarters of the globe had been gathering in 
Washington; so many, so varied, and so sub- 
dued that often they went to their embassies 
virtually unrecognized: 22 presidents or 
prime ministers, 3 reigning kings, and the 
princes and princesses of 9 countries. 


SOVIET EMISSARY 


There was stately President de Gaulle of 
France, rotund Chancellor Ludwig Erhard of 
West Germany, and wily Anastas Mikoyan, 
Soviet First Deputy Premier, who came on a 
special flight from Moscow as Premier Khru- 
shchev's personal emissary, 

From Britain there was Prince Philip, 
Prime Minister Alec Douglas-Home, and op- 
position leader Harold Wilson. There was 
beautiful Queen Frederika of Greece, pic- 
turesque Emperor Haile Selassie, and Premier 
Hayato Ikeda from Japan. 

Then somewhat before noon, down historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue came the roll of drums, 
and the crowds, lined 10 to 20 deep, craned 
to see the military ion and cortege, 
moving from the Capitol to the White House, 
from whence it would go on to St. Matthew's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. 

The grief was genuine but is was different 
from that which greeted the bier of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on his final ride. 


DIFFERING EMOTIONS 


For Roosevelt, the crowd made no effort to 
hide its sobs, as though for a father or pro- 
tector. For President Kennedy, it was 
poignant rather than overwhelming. The 
feeling toward this gay, graceful young man 
evidently did not go so deep as to the wartime 
President; it was the tragedy of a broken 
home and lost opportunity rather than the 
vivid personal identification to the President 
of 12 years. Above all, it was crowd eager 
to see Mrs. Kennedy. 

Soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and spe- 
cial service detachments moved precisely, 
with black-draped drums. The journey was 
in two parts. The procession came to the 
White House that seemed to be keeping a 
kind of silent vigil of its own. And there 
Mrs. Kennedy and her family and the visiting 
dignitaries left cars and walked behind the 

ion to the cathedral. 

Crowds were so dense along the streets that 
those in the rear could not see. Many heard 
only the clatter of the horses, the cadenced 
scuff of soldiers’ feet, and the Air Force band 
playing “America, the Beautiful.” 

At many times at the cathedral and later 
Mrs. Kennedy stood with her two brothers- 
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in-law, Robert Kennedy and Edward Ken- 
nedy. 

Caroline and John Jr., wearing blue coats, 
arrived in a car and jolned their mother. 
Her thoughts were toward her children; she 
comforted John who cried at one point. 


A BOY'S SALUTE 


At another time she bent over as the band 
played, and he stepped forward, holding a 
pretended salute. 

She seemed composed as she emerged after 
the sonorous Latin service and waited while 
the coffin was placed back on the caisson for 
its final ride to Arlington. She held the 
hands of her two children, Caroline sobbing. 
Bells pealed softly. 

Two former Presidents and old opponents, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Harry 8. Truman, 
chatted on the cathedral steps. They were 
asked by Senator KENNEDY to speak to Mrs. 
Kennedy and came forward briefly to say a 
few quiet words of comfort. Then they 
entered the same car for the ride to the 
cemetery. 

CENTER OF SCENE 


It was around Mrs. Kennedy that the scene 
turned. It was she that the hushed and al- 
most awe-struck crowd followed with its 


eyes. 

In the solemn serenity of Arlington ceme- 
tery the simple headstones of soldiers from 
all America’s battles lie in ordered sequence. 

The sky was so clear that vapor trails of 
airplanes were like sweeping chalkmarks on 
a blue board. 

So on a brilliant November afternoon, in 
which shadows gradually lengthened, John 
F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, came to rest 
at last, some of his work done, most undone, 
in a career cut short in senseless tragedy. 

Shortly before midnight, Mrs. Kennedy 
slipped out of the White House and rode to 
Arlington National Cemetery to place flowers 
on her husband's grave. A ual flame 
on the grave was burning through its first 
night. 

The only meaning to all the shock and hor- 
ror at the end came from the posture of his 
wife, Jacqueline, a woman long considered 
beautiful, but who came through the ordeal 
with ennobling dignity. 

A PROCLAMATION 

(Mayor Victor H. Schiro issued the follow- 
ing proclamation today designating Monday, 
November 25, 1963, as a day of sorrow in New 
Orleans in memory of the late President John 
F. Kennedy.) 

Whereas the sudden and untimely death 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, has 
cast the dark pall of sorrow and regret over 
the city of New Orleans; and 

Whereas the assassination of our Chief 
Executive ranks with the vilest crimes of 
this generation and as such brings down the 
resentment of law-abiding people every- 
where; and 

Whereas citizens of this community abhor 
and do condemn this truly un-American act 
which snuffed out the very life of the man 
chosen by this great Nation to be its duly 
elected President and Commander in Chief; 
and 

Whereas law-abiding citizens are outraged 
at this dastardly crime which removes from 
his place of high esteem the leader of this 
Nation, a man who not yet attained his true 
and ultimate mark in life: 

Now, therefore, I, Victor H. Schiro, by the 
powers vested in me as mayor of the city of 
New Orleans, do hereby proclaim the day of 
President Kennedy's funeral service, 


day, November 25, 1963, to be a day of sor- 
row, and urge all citizens to publicly and 
private mourn the passing of our Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

On this sad occasion, and in tribute to our 
late President, I have ordered that city hall 


and all municipal offices be closed and I re- 
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that all American flags, displayed on 
public and private buildings, homes, Insti- 
tutions, etc., be flown at half-mast during 
the period of local and national mourning. 

I urge all municipal employees, as well_as 
all citizens, to observe Monday, November 25, 
as a day of prayer and reverence so that God, 
in His infinite wisdom and goodness, might: 
bring peace and eternal rest to the soul of 
President Kennedy; that the President's wife, 
Mrs. Kennedy, and his family might be sus- 
tained in this hour of bereavement; that our 
new President, Lyndon B. Johnson, might 
be given strength and guidance in this hour 
of crisis; that our Nation might be greater 
united to meet the challenges that face us 
today and in the days to come. 

In addition, I recommend that all places 
of amusement and business be closed on 
Monday, November 25. Where it is not pos- 
sible to close certain business establishments 
because of undue hardship on employers or 
employees, I request that at 11 a.m., e. t., 
on the above date that a 5-minute period of 
silent prayer be observed. 

Vicror H. Scurro, 
Mayor. 


[Prom the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, Nov. 25, 1963] 
Bocas DESCRIBES SHOCK, SADNESS IN WASH- 
INGTON—SaYs FREEMEN EVERYWHERE Lost 
FRIEND 


(By U.S. Representative HALE Bocos, House 
majority whip) 

WasHrNoron, D.C.—This is a day I never 
thought I would see. I shall always remem- 
ber each sad detail. 

I had had a busy week. On Sunday, 
Speaker (Joun W.) McCoxmacx’s brother 
had died in Boston, and Congressman (Cari) 
ALBERT spent the week as Speaker pro tem- 
pore, and I was acting majority leader. This 
meant constant attention to floor details. 

Today, however, the House was not in 
session, and I thought I would take care of 
several of my many requests from con- 
stituents. 

I got the news (of the Presidents death) 
in a Government agency office downtown. 
Immediately, the Capitol switchboard was 
swamped, and the streets of Washington 
almost instantly were jammed with people. 

I hurried to Speaker McCormacx’s office. 
He had just returned today from his 
brother's funeral in Boston, Already, the 
Secret Service had quietly moved in to pro- 
tect his person. (He is now next in line of 
succession to President Johnson.) 

FLOOD OF RUMORS 

Already, he was complaining about the 
Secret Service agents, I told him that they 
would be with him from now on whether he 
liked it or not. 

We were flooded with rumors. One was 
that the Vice President, now President John- 
son, had suffered a severe heart attack. This 
visibly shook the Speaker and caused grave 
alarm among all of us. Fortunately, this 
dreadt ul rumor was unfounded, 

Soon the word came that President Ken- 
nedy’s body would arrive at Andrews Air 
Force Base in nearby Maryland at 6:05 p.m, 
Congressman Cari Vinson, of Georgia, the 
dean of the House; Speaker McCormack and 
I went out to the base together. Other cars 
brought the other congressional leaders. 

Soon, out of a clear and crisp autumn 
night, came the beautiful Air Force red- 
white-and-blue jet No. 1. Awaiting it were 
the dignitaries of the world who represent 
their Governments in Washington; Repre- 
sentative CHARLIE Hatteck and Senator 
Evrrerr Dirksen, the Republican leaders of 
the House and the Senate, were standing 
right next to me. 

WEEP FOR WIFE 

As the brown casket carrying the body 
of our young President was moved from the 
Plane, the great and the near great wept 
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openly for the brave Mrs. Kennedy, who fol- 
lowed behind the casket, and for the man 
who had given his life for America. 

The President’s body was then taken to 
the Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital. 

The congressional leaders then went to 
the White House for a meeting with a grave 
and saddened Texan who now becomes the 
loneliest man on earth. Present from the 
Senate were Senator (MIKE) MANSFIELD, the 
majority leader; Senator DIRKSEN, the mi- 
nority leader; Senator (HUBERT) HUMPHREY, 
the majority whip; Senator (THOMAS) 
Kucuer, the minority whip; and Senator 
(GEORGE) SMATHERs, the Senate deputy whip. 

And from the House, there were Speaker 
McCormack, Majority Leader Cart ALBERT, 
Minority Leader HALLECK, and myself. 


ALL PLEDGE HELP 


The new President asked for our help. 
He asked for a united country. He said he 
had been in touch with former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman and they had said 
they would come to Washington. 

We pledged our help, and each of us, on 
leaving President Johnson, said, “God bless 
you, Mr, President.” 

As I left, the White House was dark except 
for a light in the nursery. The rocking 
chair in the President's office was now empty, 
and a lump came into my threat. I remem- 
bered on Wednesday, just the day before 
yesterday, at our usual weekly breakfast, 
the vibrant health of our President. I re- 
membered his interest, as always, in every 
detall of the legislative program; his quiet 
comment on his warm reception the day 
before in Florida, and his concern for the 
Speaker and the loss of his brother. 

As I drove away, I said to myself, I have 
lost a friend. The Nation has lost a peerless 
leader. And freemen eevrywhere have lost 
him too. 


Capt. D. Edward Sullivan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, Capt. D. 
Edward Sullivan of the Brockton, Mass., 
Police Department will terminate his 
33-year career on December 15, 1963. 
Captain Sullivan has served through 
some of the most celebrated investiga- 
tions in the annals of Brockton crime. 

A native of Brockton, Captain Sullivan 
was appointed to the police department 
as @ reserve officer in 1930. In 1935 
he became a regular officer and within 
2 years was promoted to sergeant. In 
1939 he became a lieutenant and in 1951 
reached the position of captain. He has 
been in charge of the detective bureau 
for the past 20 years, and attended the 
FBI National Academy in Washington 
during 1948. 

Captain Sullivan, one of Plymouth 
County’s most respected law officers is 
a dedicated, devoted lawman whose 
unquestioned ability and dignified man- 
ner command the professional and per- 
sonal respect of subordinates and supe- 
riors alike. 

Chief Joseph C. Wright has said: 

As far as we are concerned, he is one of 
the top police officials in the country. An 
outstanding officer, Captain Sullivan will 
sorely be missed, 
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Captain Sullivan is looking forward to 
a well deserved rest to formulate his yet 
uncertain plans for the future. I wish 
to enclose an article by Richard A. 
Powers from the Boston Globe of Mon- 
day, September 2, 1963, concerning Cap- 
tain Sullivan’s retirement. 


BROCKTON “POLICEMEN'sS POLICEMAN” ENDING 
33 Years WITH DEPARTMENT 


(By Richard A. Powers) 


Brockton.—A law enforcement career cov- 
ering 33 years and some of the most-cele- 
brated investigations in Brockton crime an- 
nals is drawing to a close. 

Capt. D. Edward Sullivan, one of Plymouth 
County's most-respected officers, will retire 
from the Brockton department at the end 
of the year. 

Soft-spoken “Cap” Sullivan is a hard- 
nosed, no-nonsense lawman whose unques- 
tioned ability and dignified mien command 
the professional and personal respect of sub- 
ordinates and superiors alike. 

Toughest on slayers and gamblers, his 
batting average against these offenders over 
the years is far above average, and he has 
been cited on more than one occasion for 
his fast, efficient investigations. 

“As far as we are concerned, he is one of 
the top police officials in the country, said 
Chief Joseph C. Wright. “An outstanding 
Officer, Captain Sullivan will sorely be 
missed.” 

Plymouth County District Attorney John 
R. Wheatley of Abington, with whom Sulli- 
van has worked on many cases, declared, “I 
have the highest regard for him. He has 
been right up there as a police officer.” 

Brockton's Mayor F. Milton McGrath said 
of the captain, He has a splendid record of 
achievement. Captain Sullivan has been 
cited many times by former mayors. He has 
always been a fair and conscientious police 
officer.” 

The head of the 15-man bureau of crimi- 
nal investigation, who worked up through 
the ranks from reserve, was described by one 
of his own men as a policeman's policeman,” 

“Cap” Sullivan is the type guy who, when 
he speaks, everyone listens,” the officer 
asserted 


Sullivan was a shoe worker when he de- 
cided to pursue a police career. He had to 
work as a reserve patrolman for 4 years be- 
fore being appointed a regular in 1935. 

He was 31 years old when he joined in 
1930 and in 1937 he was promoted to 
sergeant, In 1939 he became a lieutenant 
assigned to the criminal investigating 
bureau. 

He earned his present rank in 1947 and in 
1951, under Mayor Melvin Clifford, he was 
appointed chief for 1 year. 

“It is getting difficult to be a police officer,” 
Sullivan said, pointing to several recent laws 
including the ilegal search and seizure law. 

His plans for the future are undecided at 
present, except for one thing—a vacation to 
make up his mind what he wants to do. 

He is the father of two sons—Edward J. 
& State trooper working out of headquarters 
in Boston, and Dr. David F, Sullivan, a local 
dentist. 


We Are a Nation of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, one les- 


son we and the world should heed from 
the terrible events of last November 22 
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was recorded recently by Columnist John 
Edwards. His words appeared in the En- 
terprise Newspapers of California on No- 
vember 24 as follows: 
You Can’? KILL THE PRESIDENT 
(By John Edwards) 

And so what have you killed? The Presi- 
dent? Sorry fellow, you have not killed the 
President. You killed a man named John F. 
Kennedy. A husband, a father, a son. 

You faled, little man. You have failed. 

The President lives. The President of the 
United States of America is alive. The Na- 
tion goes on. The laws are still laws of the 
land. The Congress will convene, The Na- 
tion has lost a man. That's all you killed. 
Aman, The President is in the office, 

Didn't anyone tell you? Read to you? 
Didn't you read it yourself? You can’t kill 
& title. You can only kill a man. 

We know that men can die in office. We 
know that fools might kill. We know that 
death comes to every man in time. We know 
that our elected representative can be only 
a man. 

So we, the people, have provided for this 
emergency. The office of the President is 
never empty. My God, haven't you read the 
history of our Presidents who have been 
killed or died in that office? Men die and the 
Office is filled. 

Policies? The policies continue. The Na- 
tion does not die. There is no ruction. 
There is no dissolution. There ts no real 
disturbance. The way of life continues. 

The President of the United States is in 
Office. His name is Lyndon B. Johnson. 

So now what have you proven? That a 
bullet will kill aman? That no man Is safe 
from death? Lord, we've known from time 
immemorial that men die. 

Let me tell you something. You can kill 
a 5 

You can kill an emperor. You can kill a 
dictator. These are men in power through 
their absolute despotic control. 

But you can't kill a President. We change 
Ours pretty regularly, and we continus to be 
this one same Nation. This United States. 

You cannot kill a President. You only kill 
& man. 

My God, how empty is the victory over a 
name. We don't change the Presidency, little 
man. We change the name of the man at 
the top. We change names little man, that's 
all, names. 

Our leader is not and never has been the 
individual. 

Our leader has been the President. 

We shall pause briefiy for a day or two. 
We shall mourn the passing of a husband, 
& father, ason. We shall go on. 

We, the people, wili continue, and we shall 
Support our President. 

You see, little man, you failed, 


Reaction to the Monroe Doctrine at 
Home and Abroad 140 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the 140th anniversary of the 
famous document, the Monroe Doctrine, 
Dr. Bronis L. Kaslas, associate professor 
of international law at Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre, has written a series of 
articles on the meaning and significance 
of that historical document. As part of 
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my remarks today, I would like to include 
the second part of the series which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Lead- 
er of Wednesday, December 4, 1963. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 
Dec. 4, 1963] 
REACTION To THE MONROE DOCTRINE aT HOME 
AND ABROAD 140 YEARS Aco 

(This is the second in a series of four 
articles on the Monroe Doctrine, written for 
the Times-Leader Evening News by Dr. Bronis 
L. Kaslas, associate professor of international 
law at Wilkes College, in connection with the 
observance of the 140th anniversary of the 
famous document which is being put to a 
new test in these troubled times.) 

Simultaneously, and independently of the 
Latin American problem, a dangerous situa- 
tion was developing on the Pacific coast. 
Russian trading posts had been established 
on the islands of the American Pacific coast 
from the 55th parallel as far as Bodega Bay, 
only 50 miles from San Francisco, 

The crucial event leading the United States 
to take concrete action, however, was a Rus- 
sian imperial decree of 1821 in which Tsar 
Alexander I extended exclusive Russian juris- 
diction south of the 51st parallel. The de- 
cree prohibited all foreign ships, including 
American vessels, to come within 100 Italian 
miles of the coast. Russian warships were 
sent to patrol the area and enforce the decree. 

To protect its claims to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, the United States could not permit 
Russia to penetrate this far. Thus, out of 
the situations in Latin America and on the 
Pacific coast was born the Monroe Doctrine. 

England, like the United States, was op- 
posed to any intervention restor- 
ing Spanish power in Latin America. The 
British Government decided to make pro- 
posals to the United States for common ef- 
forts to protect the former Spanish colonies. 
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In 1822, George Canning became British 
Foreign Secretary and soon proposed that 
the U.S. Government join with England in 
declaring that the two countries had no 
ambitions to acquire any portion of the Span- 
ish colonies themselves and would oppose 
transfer of any of them to other power. 

Before replying to the British proposal, 
President Monroe consulted two former 
Presidents, Jefferson and Madison. Jeffer- 
son advised as the fundamental principle of 
American foreign policy “never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe” and “never 
to suffer Europe to intermeddle with Atlan- 
tic affairs.” z 

Both Jefferson and Madison believed that 
by acceding to the British proposal, the 
United States would separate England from 
the Holy Alliance and bring her over to the 
side of free government. They both advised 
acceptance of the British proposal. 

John Quincy Adams, the American Secre- 
tary of State, strongly advocated that the 
United States be alone in announcing Amer- 
ican policy toward European interference in 
the Western Hemisphere, rather than com- 
ing In “as a cockboat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” 

President Monroe and the Cabinet agreed 
with his strategy, and it was decided to 
enunciate the principles of American foreign 
policy in the President’s message to Con- 
gress. The Jefferson principle of the two 
separate spheres was also to be incorporated. 
This message was submitted to Congress on 
December 2, 1823, and was subsequently to 
be known as the Monroe Doctrine, 

In the first part of the document, Presi- 
dent Monroe alluded to Russian claims in 
the Pacific and enunciated the non-coloniza- 
tion principle in the following words: 

“The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
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to be considered as subjects for future col- 
onization by any European powers." 

Later in the message, Monroe turned to 
Latin American affairs: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers (of the Holy 
Alliance) to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
systems to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 

“With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power, we have not 
interferred and shall not interfere. But 
with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them in any 
other light than as the/manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

UNITED STATES CALLED “IMPUDENT” 


Monroe’s message was welcomed by the 
Nation with great enthusiasm, but the reac- 
tionary governments of autocratic Europe 
called it “impudent.” The Russian czar de- 
clared that Monroe's message contained 
“views and pretensions so exaggerated that 
it merited only the most profound con- 
tempt.” 

In spite of their negative reactions, the 
powers of the Holy Alliance never issued a 
formal protest the Monroe Doctrine 
or declared it null nor vold, 


Dr. Frank F. Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
truly fine expressions of friendly good 
neighborliness occurred early last month 
in Spokane, Wash. 

Dr. Frank Warren, president of Whit- 
worth—Presbyterian—College was given 
a citation of honor by Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, a Jesuit institution of outstanding 
merit. 

The citation: 


CITATION oy Honor Given BY GONZAGA 
UNIVERSITY 


The President and faculty of Gonzaga 
University, to all who head these present 
letters, greetings in the Lord. 

Whereas he has helped to bring together 
separate and at times dissident educational 
forces into a working unity; 

Whereas he has signalized himself as a 
builder both of buildings and human 
friendship; 

Whereas he has survived through so many 
adversities, hard times, and good times for 
almost a quarter of a century as the presl- 
dent of Whitworth College; 

Whereas even in sickness he has con- 
tinued through the airwaves to bring people 
his own good thoughts on Almighty God; 

Whereas through his life he has endeavored 
to give witness to the teachings of the 
Master; 

We commend Dr. Frank F. Warren and 
present to him this day a citation of honor. 

JoHN P. Leary, S. J. 


Srokaxx, Wasu., November 2, 1963. 


Whitworth College was indeed a strug- 
gling institution when Dr. Warren be- 
came its president in 1940. 
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Its growth under his leadership has 
been tremendous and attests to his tire- 
less labors. It is indeed a proud and 
living testimonial to a great educator. 

Who’s Who in America includes this 
brief biography: 

Dr. Frank Furniss Warren, college presi- 
dent; born at Gilead, Mich., November 23, 
1898; son of Robert Hopkins and Alice May 
(Furniss). Received AB., Seattle Pacific 
College, 1922; D.D. (honorary), 1942; M.A., 
Drew University, Madison, N.J., 1929; LL.D. 
(honorary), Whitworth College, 1955; Litt.D., 
Pacific Luthern College, Parkland, Wash., 
1958; married Lucile Secord, June 20, 1922; 
children—Miriam Joyce, Virginia Lucile, 
Kenneth Rees. Ordained to ministry of 
Presbyterian Church, 1940; religious educa- 
tor to Osaka, Japan, 1925-32; dean Depart- 
ment of Religion, Seattle Pacific College, 
1933-40; president, Whitworth College, Spo- 
kane, Wash., since 1940; carried radio pro- 
gram, the Whitworth Chapel Hour since 
1940; member State parks and recreation 
commission, 1949-60. Member of the Rotary 
Club. Address, Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Sale of Fore River Shipyard to General 
Dynamics Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend the Bethlehem Steel Co. sold 
the Fore River Shipyard in Quincy, Mass., 
to the General Dynamics Corp. With 
this sale it will mark the third such move 
Bethlehem has made recently. Pre- 
viously two other shipbuilding yards 
owned by Bethlehem were closed out. 

The General Dynamics Corp. advised 
that the yard will be known as the 
Quincy Yard of the Electric Boat Divi- 
sion. The new firm is a highly aggres- 
sive and competitive bidder and, with this 
acquisition and its proven capabilities, 
should be in an excellent position to com- 
pete with other yards for construction 
of nuclear submarines and surface craft. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. has played 
an important role in the economic and 
civic life of the south shore area for many 
years. I join with the people of the area 
in thanking the company for this valu- 
able contribution rendered. 

I include in the Recor two news items 
from the Quincy Patriot-Ledger and one 
from the Boston Traveler concerning 
this sale: 

[From the Quincy pt Ledger, Dec. 7, 

1 
HIGHER Jon LEVEL ar Yarp HOPE OF 
GENERAL DYNAMICS 

Quincy.—The Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics Corp. said last night it 
hopes its new Quincy yard, where it expects 
to start operations within 30 to 60 days, “will 
be so successful that it will enable us to 
increase the employment level there.” 

The agreement by General Dynamics to 
purchase Bethlehem Steel’s Quincy shipyard 
was announced yesterday by Roger Lewis, 
chairman of the board, president, and chief 
executive officer. 
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SURFACE SHIP PLANS 


Last night, Electric Boat said it expects to 
start operations here in 30 to 60 days upon 
completion of detailed ements.” 

It said it expects to continue fabrications 
of submarine sections at Quincy and “in 
time to get the surface ship business because 
the acquisition of the Quincy yard will pro- 
vide the corporation with greater flexibility 
and the capacity for a wider range of marine 
Work.“ 

Electric Boat said Fore River Shipyard will 
become the Quincy yard of the Electric Boat 
Division and not a separate division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

The operations at the yard will be under 
the direction of J. William Jones, Jr., presi- 
dent of Electric Boat at Groton. 

The company said it expects to transfer 
no employees from the Groton yard to 
Quincy, 

Regarding reports that submarine work 
will be taken from Groton and sent to 
Quincy, the company said, “For some time 
the Quincy yard has been doing subcontract 
work for Electric Boat, primarily fabricating 
hull sections and it is expected this type of 
work will continue.” 

The company also said it has “no plans at 
this time“ to move submarines to Quincy for 
fitting out. 

It continued that Electric Boat is not 
taking over the labor contracts at the 
Quincy shipyard, stating: “Electric Boat is 
purchasing the physical assets only. How- 
ever, we want to utilize the skills of the peo- 
ple at Quincy as much as possible and hope 
the yard will be so successful that it will 
enable us to increase the employment level 
there.” 

Earlier yesterday, just prior to the an- 
nouncement an agreement had been reached 
with Bethlehem, Electric Boat officials met 
with representatives of the Metal Trades 
Council of New London County, which repre- 
sents the 11 craft unions at submarine ship- 
yard. 

After the meeting, the council said, “The 
jurisdictional rights of our members will be 
protected to the fullest as will their job 
status and workload conditions.” 

The council said it- will meet with the 
company on “jurisdictional potentials” next 
week after the Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 
which represents employees at Fore River, 
meets with General Dynamics next week. 

Ronald Orcutt, Local 5 president, was 
asked today if a report that the yard will 
shut down Friday and that General Dy- 
namics will rehire after January 1 is true. 

“I would doubt it very much,” Mr. Orcutt 
said. 

He pointed out that union officials will 
meet with General Dynamics Wednesday in 
Boston. “What the dates are, I don't know,” 
he sald of any possibility of the yard closing. 

“Our intention is to do everything we can 
to convince General Dynamics to keep the 
yard open and keep the people there,” Mr. 
Orcutt said of what the unions will try to 
do Wednesday. - 

“We will do everything we can to convince 
them (General Dynamics) not to shut down 
the yard at all,” Mr. Orcutt said. 

Company officials at Fore River could not 
be reached for comment today. 

[From the Quincy Patriot-Ledger] 
GENERAL Dynamics AGreEs To Buy Fore 
River YARD 

Quincy.—The long-anticipated sale of Fore 
River Shipyard to General Dynamics Corp. 
was confirmed today with the indication that 
General Dynamics is planning to enter the 
field of surface-ship construction. 

NO PRICE DISCLOSED 

General Dynamics President Roger Lewis, 

from his New York office, announced an 
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agreement to purchase the physical assets of 
the Fore River Shipyard from Bethiehem 
Steel. He did not disclose the price. 

In his announcement, Mr, Lewis indicated 
General Dynamics will enter the field of sur- 
face-ship construction, saying, “Acquisition 
of the Quincy yard will supplement existing 
facilities of our Electric Boat Division at 
Groton, Conn., and will provide the corpora- 
tion ‘with greater flexibility and capacity for 
a wider range of marine work.” 

General Dynamics will take over the con- 
struction of two nuclear attack submarines, 
now under contract with Bethlehem, The 
prototype of these submarines is under con- 
struction at the Electric Boat yard. 

The Quincy yard includes building ways, 
building basins, outfitting pliers, a wet basin, 
shops, Office space, and equipment capable of 
building and overhauling all classes of ships. 

General Dynamics’ announcement stated 
that the Quincy yard will be closed down by 
Bethlehem prior to General Dynamics com- 
mencing operations at the yard. 

General Dynamics had no date when this 
would take place, but said it hoped that the 
deal would be completed sometime in Jan- 
wary. 
At the Quincy yard it could not be ascer- 
tained when a closing down date would take 
place and officials of Bethlehem in New York 
could not be immediately reached on the 
matter. 

On the heels of this announcement, Arthur 
B. Horner, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Bethlehem, confirmed that Bethlehem 
has completed an agreement to sell its 
Quincy properties to General Dynamics. 

Mr. Homer said, “Possession of the prop- 
erties will be delivered in the near future 
when the remaining details are worked out, 
at which time Bethlehem will permanently 
cease operations at Quincy.” 

“We believe,” continued Mr. Homer, “that 
the arrangement with General Dynamics, 
which means the cessation of our particpa- 
tion in future operations at Quincy, will 
prove to be to the best interests of the em- 
ployees, their families, and the community.” 

The problem of seniority rights for mem- 
bers of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America has not 
been thrashed out at this stage, George E. 
MoPherson, executive secretary of local 5, 
said this morning. 

That's one of the main things that will 
be discussed with General Dynamics next 
week,” he sald. “Our legal minds are work- 
ing on it now.” 


WILL PROTECT MEMBERS 


Meanwhile, commenting on the sale, John 
Grogan, international president of the union, 
said, “Our union will continue to represent 
its members and to put forward all its 
energies and financial means to protect them 
and their families. 

“We have arranged to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of General Dynamics on Wednes- 
day, December 11, in order to establish our 
continuing status as bargaining representa- 
tives of the men and women. 

“We are also meeting with representatives 
of Bethlehem Steel during the next few days 
to iron out all problems that may arise for 
the employees under our contract as a result 
in the change of the yard’s ownership. 

“We are hopeful that the new management 
will mean more and continuous work for our 
members and renewed prosperity for the 
Quincy community.” 

Mr. Grogan; Andrew A. Pettis, vice presi- 
dent; M. H. Goldstein, national counsel; 
John Bonner, secretary of the Bethlehem 
Atlantic Coast Committee; and New Eng- 
land Regional Director E. Eugene McCabe 
have been meeting for the past several days 
with the officers of local 5, headed by Ron- 
ald Orcutt, president, and E. Me- 
Pherson, executive secretary, and local 90, 
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headed by Arthur L, FitzGerald, president, 
and Charles Johnston, executive secretary. 
Negotiations between the two corporations 
have been underway at least since late 
October. 
NO CONNECTION 


Last Monday, several flatbed truckloads of 
submarine components arrived at Quincy 
from. Groton, but both firms insisted the 
shipments had nothing to do with the ex- 
pected sale, 

General Dynamics was seeking other ship- 
construction facilities because of its big 
backlog of submarine orders and lack of 
facilities at Electric Boat to meet delivery 
dates required by the Navy. 

Inasmuch as assurances were being given 
in Groton that Electric Boat would not be 
adversely affected by work being given to the 
Quincy yard, reports began circulating that 
possibly General Dynamics, a highly diver- 
Sified corporation, was contemplating going 
into surface-ship construction, primarily the 
work done at Quincy. 

Substance was given to these reports by 
Mr. Lewis" announcement. 

In addition to being the prime contractor 
for the construction of nuclear attack and 
Polaris submarines at its Electric Boat Divi- 
sion, General Dynamics is engaged in the 
manufacture of military and commercial air- 
craft, guided missiles, and electronics and 
communications equipment. 

The corporation and Grumman Aircraft in 
November 1962 won a billion-dollar contract 
for the TFX all-service tactical fighter plane, 
to be manufactured at Fort Worth, Tex. 


From the Quincy Patriot-Ledger| 
LEGISLATORS ASSURE FIRM OF SUPPORT 

WasarncTtonN, D.C.—Three Massachusetts 
legislators today praised the General Dynam- 
ics Corp. for its agreement to purchase the 
Fore River Shipyard and pledged their co- 
operation in obtaining work for the yard. 

In a telegram sent to the firm, Senators 
Eowarp M. KENNEDY and LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL and Congressman Jans A. BURKE 
Said: 

“Your company’s acquisition of the Fore 
River Shipyard indicates your confidence in 
the ability of this yard to regain its position 
as a leacer in the American shipbuilding 
industry. 

“We are hopeful that work will be expe- 
ditiously transferred to Quincy in order to 
utilize the many thousands of skilled ship- 
bullding personnel in the Massachusetts 
area. 

“We stand ready to cooperate with you in 
Seeking new work, especially in the nuclear 
field, where Fore River has shown its out- 
standing qualifications in the past.” 


From the Boston Traveler, Dec. 6, 1963] 
GENERAL Dynamics Buys Quincy Yarp 
(By Dick Lamere) 

Bethlehem Steel Co.'s big Quincy Shipyard 
Was sold last night to General Dynamics 
Corp. builders of nuclear submarines at 
Groton, Conn. 

The sale opened the way to thousands of 
new jobs for workers who have been side- 
lined at the Quincy yard in the past year due 
to lack of work. 

During the slack period, the yard’s work 
force dropped from 14,000 employees to the 
current 1,600. 

General Dynamics is expected to hire a 
much larger group of workers than now on 
the payroll at Quincy. Union officials said 
the new owner plans to build both nuclear 
Submarines and surface craft at the facility 
which employed close to 40,000 workers dur- 
ing peak World War II employment. 

The Quincy yard will be closed down by 
Bethlehem prior to the Electric Boat Divi- 
Sion at Groton commencing operations. The 
big switchover may take place before the 
end of the month, one Official said. 
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The official sale price was withheld, but it's 
believed to have involved millions of dollars. 

General Dynamics also said it will take 
over construction of two attack-type nu- 
clear submarines now under contract with 
Bethlehem. The prototype of these sub- 
marines is under construction at Groton. 

Union officials at Quincy got the word of 
the sale early today. Shortly thereafter, both 
corporations confirmed the big transaction. 

BETHLEHEM CONFIRMS SALE 

Arthur B. Homer, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of Bethlehem, said transfer of the 
properties will take place with working out 
of final details in the near future. 

He also expressed belief the transfer will 
benefit the employees and the Quincy com- 
munity. 

The Quincy yard includes building ways, 
building basins, outfitting piers, a wet basin, 
shops, office space, and equipment for bulld- 
ing and overhauling all classes of ships. 

The shipyard has been the scene for gen- 
erations for building of large Navy and com- 
mercial craft, including some of the world’s 
largest tankers, 

“We believe the arrangement with General 
Dynamics Corp., which means the cessation 
of our participating In future operations at 
Quincy will prove to be in the best interests 
of the employees, their families, and their 
community,” Homer said, 

Roger Lewis, General Dynamics president, 
said, “acquisition of the Quincy yard will 
supplement the existing facilities of our 
electric boat division at Groton, Conn., and 
will provide the tion with greater 
flexibility and capacity for a wider range of 
marine work.” 

SAYS PROSPECTS MUCH BRIGHTER 

Richard Nash, spokesman for Local 151, 
American Federation of Technical Engineers, 
AFL-CIO, at Quincy, said “the prospects look 
much brighter.” 

He said General Dynamics has a backlog 
of 15 nuclear submarines at its Groton yard 
and plans to build some of them at Quincy, 
along with surface craft, 

John J. Grogan, international president of 
the Shipbuilders Union, AFL-CIO, in Boston, 
sald: 

“Our union will continue to represent its 
members and to put forward all its energies 
and financial means to protect them and 
their families. 0 

We have arranged to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of General Dynamics next 
Wednesday in order to establish our con- 
tinuing status as bargaining representatives 
of the men and women. 

“We are also meeting with representatives 
of Bethlehem Steel during the next few days 
to iron out all problems that may arise for 
the employees under our contract as a result 
in the change of the yard’s ownership, 

“We are hopeful,” continued Grogan, "that 
the new management will mean more and 
continuous work for our members and re- 
newed prosperity for the Quincy com- 
munity.” 

The production force at Quincy is now rep- 
resented by Local 5, Shipbuilders Union, 
headed by President Ronald Orcutt, Execu- 
tive Secretary George McPherson, George 
McCall, Paul McVay, Robert Kehoe, Vincent 
Cagliano, Jack McGonagle, and Joseph P. 
Duffy. The clerical force is affiliated with 
Local 90, headed by President Arthur Fitz- 
Gerald and Executive Secretary Charles 
Johnson. 

The local union officials have been meeting 
with their international officers for the last 
several days. Besides Grogan, the interng- 
tional officers included Vice President Andrew 
A. Pettis, Legal Counsel M. H. Goldstein, Sec- 
retary-treasurer James Bonner of the Beth- 
lehem Atlantic Coast Committee, and Re- 
gional Director Gene McCabe. 
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Faith in Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 4, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
spoke before the Brotherhood of the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. His 
remarks were so apropos at this time in 
America’s history that I should like to 
call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

FAITH IN FREEDOM 


(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, before the 
Brotherhood of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 4, 1963) 


This is a great moment in my life. To be 
recognized in this manner by the Brother- 
hood of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion is a distinction which I shall cherish 
always. 

I am especially honored by the presence of 
so many close friends, including the distin- 
guished civic leaders whom you have se- 
lected as recipients of other awards. 

How have these men come to positions of 
prominence in our community? It is be- 
cause they have dedicated themselves to 
service—they have eagerly accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship, and they 
are willing to be judged upon their records 
of positive contributions to the cause of 
decency and of justice. 

Decency and justice—these are the high 
aims of this Brotherhood, just as they always 
have been an integral part of the Hebrew re- 
ligion which has given mankind the Ten 
Commandments and the concept of a mon- 
otheistic God. For these sacred gifts, all 
true religions of the Western World are 
eternally indebted to you. 

Americans of the Hebrew faith are doubly 
blessed. The rich cultural inheritance that 
has been handed down since early Biblical 
times to generation after generation of Jews 
is combined, in our country, with a proud 
heritage of freedom. It is a heritage that 
was won by the sweat, the blood, and the 
sacrifices of Men and women of many na- 
tionalities and many religious creeds. 

Devotion to God; belief in the inherent 
dignity of mankind; faith in man’s ability, 
through divine Providence, to guide his own 
destiny—these are the strong ties that hold 
together our United States, the greatest 
brotherhood of freedom in the history of 
the world, No one has a deeper understand- 
ing of the true meaning of 
the members of the Hebrew faith, for no 
peoples have suffered more relentless perse- 
cution and injustice at the hands of tyranny 
through the ages. 

Today the fires of anti-Semitism continue 
to burn with fierce intensity in many areas 
of the world. This is particularly true be- 
hind the Iron Curtain where communism, 
the bitter enemy of Judaism and of all other 
religions of the world, seeks to destroy your 
Priceless heritage and the right of your 
people to live according to the tenets of God. 

During the past generation, the conscience 
of decent men everywhere has been shocked 
by the continuing vicious atrocities that have 
been committed against Jews in the Soviet 


‘Union. Rabbis have been arrested and im- 


prisoned or executed; synagogues have been 
desecrated; the traditional Jewish school sys- 
tem has been liquidated; and Hebrew litera- 
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ture, language and customs have been sup- 
pressed by the Russian Communists. 

Despite Communist claims of improved 
conditions for Jews under the Khrushchev 
regime, the opposite actually is true. Addi- 
tional forms of suppression haye been intro- 
duced. 

The observance of Passover no longer can 
be held according to tradition; sacred He- 
brew burial customs have been obstructed; 
and a statewide program has been instituted 
to make Jews the scapegoats for criminal 
acts affecting the Russian economy. Jews 
are clearly identified by religion on the in- 
ternal passport which all Soviet citizens 
must x 

Last October, the outrageous extent of this 
program was disclosed by the Moscow news- 
paper Izvestia when it announced the ar- 
rests of several persons involved in an al- 
leged criminal conspiracy. The leaders of 
this gang have Jewish names, Izvestia told 
its readers in demanding a show trial and 
death sentences. 

Vicious outbursts of religious hatred such 
as this caused one American newspaper re- 
cently to warn its readers, “For reasons best 
known to themselves the Soviet leaders dis- 
criminate heavily against Jews. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming and incontrovertible 
and renewed almost daily by the Russians 
themselves.” 

In a joint statement released last summer, 
three American Jewish organizations de- 
nounced the Soviet press for conveying “a 
viciously negative image of the Jews,” and 
indignantly proclaimed, “Soviet Jews are de- 
prived by official policy of religious and cul- 
tural rights * * * and are the victims of 
discrimination * * *.” 

Communism and religion—like commu- 
nism and freedom—can never coexist, for 
Marxism is unalterably opposed to all forms 
of religious belief. Lenin acknowledged this 
fact more than 50 years ago when he ex- 
horted his followers, “We must combat 
religion—this is the A B C of all material- 
ism, and consequently of Marxism. Then he 
declared, “The Marxist must be * * * an 
enemy of religion.” 

Since time of Lenin, atheistic commu- 
nism has surged forth from Russia to en- 
elave nearly one-fourth of the earth's surface 
and a third of her peoples. Nowhere are its 
advance battalions more active than in our 
own Western Hemisphere, where agents 
trained by the Kremlin continue to burrow 
deeply into countries of the Caribbean and 
Central and South America. Their deadly 
objective is to undermine legitimate govern- 
ments, foment revolution and create a Soviet 
Union of Latin American Republics. 

I have said this before and I would like to 
repeat it here: We are at war with commu- 
nism and the sooner every red-blooded Amer- 
ican realizes this the safer we will be. 

Here in the United States, the cause of in- 
ternational communism is represented by the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.—a cunning and de- 
fiant subversive conspiracy which is financed, 
directed, and controlled by the Kremlin. Its 
membership consists today of a hard core of 
revolutionary fanatics who are knowingly 
and eagerly subservient to the dictates of 
Moscow. The dupes, the dissidents, and the 
faint of heart have long since been purged 
from the party's ranks, 

Today, the Communists are engaged in a 
vigorous campaign to divide and weaken 
America from within. Foremost in this cam- 
paign are the party's efforts to exploit mis- 
understandings and capitalize upon areas of 
dissension and unrest wherever they exist. 
This is especially true in the intense civil 
rights movement, for America’s 20 million 
Negroes and all others engaged in this strug- 
gle are a major target for Communist pro- 
paganda and subversion. $ 

It would be absurd to suggest that the 


is demonstrably not 
true. But what is demonstrable is that 
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some individuals and groups exploit the ten- 
sion for purposes not confined to the equality 
of human rights under the Constitution of 
the United States. The crusade should not 
become a vehicle for political radicalism or 
organized violence. 

Devotion to race must not supersede deyo- 
tion to established institutions. 

It would be useful if responsible Negro 
leaders themselves could make it clear to all 
who follow them that their Interest is solely 
in racial equality. 

This Nation was conceived under God and 
its progress has been under God. There 
could be no greater disaster for our Nation 
that that it should deny in any respect, to 
even the smallest degree, the presence, the 
power, the guidance, the protection, the in- 
struction of Almighty God. 

There is unmistakable evidence of divine 
guidance all through the history of our Na- 
tion, We must guard it. We must cherish 
it. We must revere it. We must work for it. 

The record of our Nation is better than 
that of any other nation in any other part 
of the world. It is true there are injustices 
in this Nation toward those of dark skin, as 
well as light, but even worse injustices pre- 
vail in other parts of the world. Whether 
the people are black- or yellow- or brown- or 
white-skinned, these things will have to be 
worked out. 

America has taken the lead in working 
them out, and it is taking the lead today. It 
is doing more for its underprivileged minori- 
ties than any other nation in the world, but 
there is more to be done. 

We thank God that where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. 

As citizens of a free country, we must 
judge people as individuals—not by race, 
creed, or color. 

Legitimate civil rights organizations must 
remain constantly alert to attempts by the 
Communists to influence their actions, take 
over their programs, and corrupt their ranks. 

Communism feeds upon ignorance, preju- 
dice and sickness of the mind and soul. 
It probes relentlessly for weaknesses in Amer- 
ica's moral armor. 

That is why the cause of communism is 
well served by the hatemongers, the lunatic 
fringe and other rabble who preach a doc- 
trine of malice and intolerance toward their 
fellow man. 

These venomous fanatics, whether they are 
extremists of the left or the right, are car- 
riers of a highly infectious disease. They 
clutter the streets—and the malls—with 
their slanderous obscenities, urging impres- 
sionable teenagers and unstable. adults to 
acts of hate, terror and intimidation. They 
have brought forth the bombs and ignited 
the flames that have killed decent Americans 
and even innocent children and destroyed 
churches and other temples of worship. They 
are a national 8 

Invariably, these merchants of hate at- 
tempt to drape themselves in a cloak of 
patriotism. But their real objective is to 
profiteer and capitalize upon ignorance, prej- 
udice and bigotry while destroying the very 
ideals which they claim to uphold. 

Today, the Communists continue with im- 
punity to breathe out lies and distortions 
against the United States. Their designs on 
American youth revolt and anger those 
steeped in our national ideals of freedom. 

The peddling of their dishonest doctrine 
to high-minded, largely inexperienced, and 
basically eager-to-believe young people is 
not unlike the peddling of filth and dope in 
demoralizing effect. It can undermine pa- 
triotism, create doubts about our social and 
economic system, and mock the many whole- 
some youth organizations in this country. 

The great majority of American youths are 
genuinely convinced that they would not fall 
for the Communist bait. Many never would. 
But there are others who might never know 
they were “hooked” until the enormous trag- 
edy of their loss of faith dawned after bit- 
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ter years of fighting the American way of 
life, almost unwittingly, as dupes of the 
Communists. 

It has happened to idealistic Americans 
before. 

There is not an avenue to the heart and 
mind of Americans that is not used to im- 
plant their false ideology. Communism can- 
not be defeated by hysterla and name calling, 
but it can be defeated by education and liv- 
ing proof that our way of life Is best. 

The God-given ideals which are responsible 
for this country’s greatness are being at- 
tacked on many fronts today. Moral leth- 
argy, self-indulgence, neglect of duty—these 
lethal forces are undermining many facets 
of business, labor, industry, and government. 

We find their influence in the repulsive 
attitude of “halfway Americans” to whom 
life in this country is the enjoyment of 
rights and privileges devold of responsi- 
bilities, 

We find their influence in those courts of 
law where the true purpose and intent of 
our Constitution as a document designed for 
the protection of society have too often been 
warped and distorted for the benefit of of- 
fenders. - 

We find their Influence in the continuing 
increase of crime—a tragic national problem 
which is growing four times as fast as our 
expanding population. 

Crime has no respect for age, nationality, 
sex, color, or religious creed. It has turned 
our streets into virtual jungles of terror and 
fear. 

Today, a brutal crime of violence—a mur- 
der, forcible rape, or assault to kill—is com- 
mitted every 3 minutes. The number of 
these senseless atrocities will continue to 
grow until men of strong moral conviction 
assert greater influence toward the preven- 
tion of crime and administration of justice. 

Disrespect for law and order is a tragic 
moral sickness which attacks and destroys 
the American traditions of honesty, integrity, 
and fairplay. The moral strength of our 
Nation has slipped alarmingly. National cor- 
ruption is the sum total of individual cor- 
ruption. We must follow the teachings of 
God if we hope to cure this moral illness. 

Law and order are bulwarks on which suc- 
cessful government must stand. Without 
law and order, society will destroy Itself, 

Fantasy and weakness have too often pre- 
valled in the administration of justice where 
strength and realism are essential needs. 

There are some ed social workers 
and judges who have perverted the mean- 
ing of mercy. When so-called mercy aids 
society's enemies, it is no longer mercy. It 
is sheer stupidity, if not worse. Justice is 
needed—stern justice. Without such jus- 
tice our streets—and our familles—will con- 
tinue to be endangered. 

Justice is not served when the innocent 
victim and society suffer while the vicious 
criminal goes free. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., observed: “At 
the present time in this country there is 
more danger that criminals will escape jus- 
tice than that they will be subjected to 
tyranny.” 

Judge Learned Hand said: “Our dangers 
do not lle in too little tenderness to the 
accused. Our procedure has been always 
haunted by the ghost of the innocent man 
convicted. It is an unreal dream. What we 
need to fear is the archaic formalism and the 
watery sentiment that obstructs, delays, and 
defeats the prosecution of crime.” 

Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo observed: 
“Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fairness 
must not be strained until it is narrowed to 
a filament. We are to keep the balance 
true.” 

Let us proceed to try armed robbers as 
armed robbers. Let the punishment fit the 
crime and let us “keep the balance true.” 
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Wherever politicals and oportunism re- 
main primary considerations in the appoint- 
ment of jurists, parole officials, and others 
charged with the administration of justice, 
the public should have more adequate guar- 
antees for the immediate removal of those 
who prove by their unjustifiable actions that 
they cannot be entrusted with the import- 
ant responsibilities of their offices. 

The fact is millions of free Americans are 
taking our good way of life for granted. 
They haye ceased to care about our foun- 
dation stones, the “rock from which we 
were hewn." 

Let us never forget that religion has made 
us what we are, given us what we have. 
Every good thing we enjoy as free Ameri- 
tans came directly or indirectly out of our 
belief in God. 

Our best offensive against crime, subver- 
Sion, intolerance and all enemies of Amer- 
ica's heritage of freedom is brotherhood— 
a brotherhood such as yours, built upon a 
solid foundation of mutual trust, under- 
Standing and faith in God. 

There must be a moral rewakening in 
every home in our land. 

History shows us the great accomplish- 
ments that can be attained by the combined 
efforts of selfless men and women who are 
sincerely dedicated to a noble cause. We 
have such a cause in America—to dispel in- 
tolerance, to preserve the rule of law, to 
protect and strengthen our God-given ideals 
and faith in freedom, 

Law and public sanctions help to keep our 
deeds in line—only conscience policies our 
thoughts. It is much easier to control our 
actions than our thoughts. 

1 “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
he.“ 

Two hundred years ago, our founding fath- 
ers had a vision of a Nation where men could 
live together and worship together without 
fear. Today, we hold this same vision—the 
determination that faith, courage and de- 
cency will prevail over all enemies of free- 
dom. 

Since 1753, when the Liberty Bell first 
tolled at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
it has borne a solemn Old Testament in- 
Scription from Leviticus xxv, verse 10: 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Let us all work together to maintain this 
great American ideal. With God's divine 
guidance, let us build an ever more powerful 
brotherhood of liberty and justice for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

As the Father of our Country so aptly said, 
“As we declare our loyalty to our country, 
help us to keep in mind the need of faith 
in God and immortality without which life 
is meaningless and vain.” 

This is our mission as a nation of free 
People, united in one fatth—faith in God. 


The Burial at Arlington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple who have been touched by the tragedy 
of November 22, 1963, and the solemn 
funeral ceremonies for our late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy has expressed 
the full intensity of their feeling in many 
Ways. 

I read and was especially moved by a 
Sonnet written by Sister Marie David, 
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CSJ, who is an art instructor at the col- 
lege of St. Catherine in St. Paul, Minn. I 
want very much to share the inspiration 
of these verses with my colleagues and 
I include the sonnet in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
THE BURIAL AT ARLINGTON NOVEMBER 25, 1963 
(By Sister Marie David, CSJ) 
Death was not quick enough to close the door 
Through which he captured you. We all 
have seen, 
And now we come with gifts. Forevermore 
This later land has its Andromache in 
Whem it grieves. The Nation meditates. 
The Nation mourns as one heart, broken, and 


The whole world grieves. And prays. And 
waits 

Drum beat, bagpiper, gunfire salute, and 
band, 

Air Force and bird cry. Then the slow bugle, 
lonely 


Crown of the dirge. High. Final. Bright 

Rousing cry to a people who have this day, 
only 

Followed a builder to this loveliest site. 

Forever stay. Enrich our richest earth. 

So from it spring your several dreams to 
birth. 


Admiral Ricketts Evaluates 
Navy 


the U.S. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, until the 
oceans of our earth disappear, their be- 
nevolent control must be the keystone 
of America’s policy for peace. No more 
thorough student of seapower and no 
finer sailor serves our Nation than Adm. 
Claude Ricketts, the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. Therefore, his recent re- 
marks on the subject of our great Navy 
before the Chicago, Glenview, and 
Evanston-North Councils ,of the Navy 
League of the United States deserve at- 
tention by ourselves and the Nation. 
Expressed on October 27, the remarks 
were as follows: 

President Burch, Mr. Crown, ladies, and 
gentlemen, when I am put in this position 
and have a seat of honor at the head table 
with so much talent, and I look out over the 
audience with an equal amount of talent, 
and the gracious ladies who have helped the 
men attain what they have attained, I feel 
increasingly humble; and I recall a story of 
a man who had been out on the town for the 
evening, and he had been celebrating per- 
haps a little too freely. He was walking 
home with a rather unsteady gait, and a 
policeman was following him at some dis- 
tance. As the man came to a bridge across 
the river he stopped and looked down at the 
refiection of the moon in the water. The 
policeman came up and stood beside him, 
and the man said to the policeman, “Tell me 
officers, is that the moon away down there?” 
The officer said, "Yes, my good man, that is 
the moon.” The man said, “Tell me officer, 
if that’s the moon away down there, how did 
I get away up here?” 

I want to thank you first very much for 
your invitation to me to participate in your 
program tonight. Being your guest is a 
privilege and an honor that is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

We of the Navy are very happy with your 
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traditional observance of Navy Day and the 
fact that you devote a special program to it. 
Because, obviously there is something far 
more basic in your motivation than the cele- 
bration of Navy Day by a good dinner and 
fine fellowship. ; 

We interpret your recognition of this day 
as recognizing the fact that the seas and the 
ships that sail the seas are interwoven 
throughout the history and the development 
of the United States; and that the current 
and future destiny of this country is closely 
associated with seapower. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, then you would expect some 
thoughts from me on how we of the Navy 
are contributing to our security today and 
how we expect to contribute to that security 
in the future. Also, perhaps, some of the 
logic of military reasoning behind our deci- 
sions. 

But, any analysis of our naval power is 
meaningful only if it is considered in rela- 
tion to our total national military strength. 
Analysis of one service, one weapon system, 
one function, is faulty Uf it is considered only 
in isolation from the others, Consequently, 
I propose to expand my theme to cover brief- 
ly four primary points which concern us of 
the Navy and I would hope concern all 
Americans. These are: 

1. The position of the United States in the 
world today; 

2. Our national military requirements; 

3. The role of the Navy; and 

4. The role of the individual. 

In analyzing the position of the United 
States In the world today, it is well to recall 
something of the origin of our country, and 
to refresh our memory as to its spiritual 
strength, which is one of the main pillars of 
our national strength. 

The founding and the growth of the United 
States is truly one of the marvels of human 


- history, From the vision, from the dedi- 


cation, the purpose and the b desire 
in the hearts of the pioneers of this country, 
not only was a vast virgin land developed, 
but here was launched a new form of democ- 
racy. The basic doucments—the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence 
have stood the test of time, and they con- 
stantly reveal the distant vision of their 
originators. They have stood the test of: ex- 
ternal and internal wars; an undreamed of 
industrial expansion; a growing population 
that has multiplied itself many times; and 
international relationships that have varied 
from an extreme isolation to one of global 
regional alliances. 7 

Our national history is a rather short one 
as far as human history goes, being some 187 
years old, but our relatively short life has 
certainly been a full one. The of the 
forces that gave us our birth have been sus- 
tained and well utilized by succeeding gen- 
erations, We have grown from a fringe of 
13 colonies along the Atlantic seaboard to 
the leading world power. With that has 
come great responsibilities, and also, great 
opportunities. 

In the meantime, some empires have crum- 
bled, others have in size and in- 
fluence, and yes, others have grown in power 
and in ambitions. And while we can look 
back with pride on our own national growth, 
and certainly the incentives that have in- 
spired that growth, we cannot afford the 
luxury of complacency. A brilliant history 
does not of itself guarantee a brilliant future. 
Self-sacrifice, industry, moral courage in a 
father do not flourish in his son automati- 
cally. These attributes and all of the other 
things that have made our country great are 
not inevitable assets of future generations 
solely because they were in the hearts of 
their forefathers. 

But fortunately for the United States, and 
indeed, fortunately for the free world today, 
the generations of Americans since 1776 have 
had the qualities to meet the successive chal- 
lenges with which they have been faced, 
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and we can say with some pride that our 
own generation has made many contribu- 
tions. 


While some of these threats have been 
serious, they have up until the recent past 
been rather narrow in scope. Rather than 
an assault upon the basic concepts of our 
democracy, they have been assaults upon the 
material products of our democracy. Such 
threats come from such things as economic 
pressure, population pressure, or a dictator 
that is reaching for personal power. The 
threats have been accompanied by im- 
patience that readily revealed themselves. 
That is the dictators and those who sought 
great power and have started wars to satisfy 
that greed, have sought military conquest 
at an early time, Consequently, they have 
brought their methods sharply into focus 
where they could be readily recognized, and 
consequently, our own action against them 
could be brought sharply into focus also. 

But in recent years, there has arisen an 
avowed threat to the very principles of our 
democracy. The threat is broad in scope. 
It stems from a conflict of ideologies, and 
consequently an assault upon the very 
foundations of our belief. This threat and 
our own national maturity have coincided 
with a period of unprecedented scientific 
achievements. This advance in science has 
given us, certainly, many material comforts 
and has also given us weapons of phenomenal 
power. Unfortunately, in some countries the 
heart of man has not kept pace with the 
mind of man. In those countries the prod- 
ucts of his mind are being prostituted for 
the selfiishness of his heart. 

It is indeed fortunate that our own na- 
tional maturity has coincided with the need 
for a strong leader of the free world; one 
who can and is willing to divert the main 
power of modern science from selfish aims 
to preventing the attainment of selfish aims 
by others. Of course, this turn of events 
passes to our shoulders a great responsibility 
and, as I said, great opportunities. 

We are undergoing a new experience that 
requires an unprecedented degree of alert- 
ness. The threat is subtle; it covers a broad 
spectrum; it involves economics, psychology, 
prestige, education, and yes, also military 
power. In this kind of conflict it is not 
necessarily the aggressor’s military power 
that we will feel first. 

When Prometheus was bound by Jupiter 
to the rock, it was not an eagle but a vul- 
ture that tore at his vitals. Like Prome- 
theus, we of the United States are subject 
to attacks of several kinds and from more 
than one source. But unlike Prome- 
theus, we are not bound, but rather, we are 
free to resist any type of threat. Alert- 
ness, readiness, and willingness are the basic 
tools at our command. Our readiness to re- 
spond to this threat must also cover an 
equally broad spectrum—or even greater. 
Regardless of its nature there is one in- 
gredient that is vital—and that is military 
power. Even though this power is not used 
directly, without it, our other efforts would 
be meaningless, and certainly, ineffective. 
So, let’s consider briefly our national mili- 
tary posture—our military forces as a Whole 
what they should be doing, and some of the 
reasons why. 

The preeminent position of the United 
States in the world today demands that we 
haye a versatile military force. It must be 
strong. Its characteristics must be broad. 
Its capabilities must be able to respond to 
many different situations. It must add addi- 
tional substance to the statements of our 
diplomats. It must contribute to freedom of 
action by our Government officials. We must 
never Fə in a position of telling our Presi- 
dent, “This is the only thing that we can 
do.” I: must be designed so that it can 
back our officials up, if need be, with more 
than one kind of a military action. 


It must support the officials of our Govern- 
ment by permitting them to use boldly and 
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with confidence, means other than military 
action, such as economic means, political 
means, psychological, and any other non- 
military means. In other words we must 
give them a diversity of choices. 

I think that this is not far different from 
that of industry, wherein many industrial 
establishments find it very convenient and 
very desirable to diversify their efforts. In 
the investment field the mutual funds have 
grown up on that same basis in order to 
permit the small investor to diversify his 
investments, 

Our military forces must be designed first 
as a deterrent, as a preventer of war, and in 
these days, firepower is one of the greatest 
deterrents of an aggressor. But if the deter- 
rent should fail, then our military forces 
have to be capable of striking back with 
devastating effectiveness—and inevitably 
so—regardless of the nature of any military 
attack that might be launched against us. 
We can't afford to present the enemy with 
just a neat package of problems so that he 
can provide a single answer. He must not 
even think that he has all of the answers. 
There must always be serious doubt in his 
mind as to the success of any military ven- 
ture on his part. 

We can provide this kind of a capability by 
having a great variety of weapons—those 
that operate from the land, from the sea, and 
from the air. The land, the sea, and the air 
each has its advantages and its disadvantages 
as a medium for the operations of military 
systems. We have to exploit the advantages 
of each, because only by so doing can we com- 
Plicate to the maximum the enemy's military 
plans. 

This, then, Is a broad coverage of our na- 
tional military requirements. 

Now may I, as a naval officer and partici- 
pating in the celebration Navy Day, outline 
to you what we sailors consider our own role 
to be in this national military strategy and 
some of the reasons why. To do this, I will 
cover just briefly some of the unique charac- 
teristics of the oceans because it is really 
their characteristics that are different from 
the other media that give them the advan- 
tages that we should exploit. 

In the first place the oceans are very ex- 
tensive. I think we can understand that 
better by looking at the area of the United 
States, that is, land over which United States 
has sovereignty. It is only something like 
3% million square miles on an earth that is 
almost 200 million square miles in area. The 
United States has less than 2 percent of the 
earth's surface under its sovereignty. But 
what immediately comes to a sailor's mind 
is, Why not go to the seas? By doing that, 
we can operate over an area 35 times as large 
as that of the United States. That is a tre- 
mendous difference. 

I try to relate that to something that I 
can more readily understand. For example, 
it’s a difference between a $2 shore leave 
and a $75 shore leave. I can't tell you any- 
thing about a $75 shore leave, but I can 
assure you that a $2 shore leave has many 
restraints. Or for the ladies, it is-the dif- 
ference between a $40 cloth coat and a $1,500 
mink coat. 

But, what can we do? In some cases we 
can establish bases on foreign territory but 
these require treaties or other agreements. 
And these, very frequently, are good exped- 
ients, but they are not permanent solutions, 

In the time I have been in the Navy the 
range of weapons has increased tremen- 
dously—I'm talking about naval weapons. 
When I first entered, for example, there was 
only a small fringe of an enemy land mass 
bordering the seas that we could reach by 
naval weapons, It was restricted to the 
range of the gun, or a very short range 
airplane. Since that time, the range of the 
aircraft has gone from only a few miles to 
well over a thousand miles. And, of course, 
with the firing of the A3 Polaris missile yes- 
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terday, no target in the world is beyond the 
range of the sea-based weapon. 

Now, the basic mission of your Navy is to 
use this additional portion of the earth's 
surface in both peace and war, and, to re- 
strict its use to the enemy in time of war. 
Most of our allies are overseas, and the oceans 
could be barriers between us and them, but 
they are not. Instead, they are bonds that 
tie us together. Likewise, all of our pros- 
pective enemies are overseas. Again, we 
must have the use of the seas to project 
U.S. combat power to the shores of the enemy. 
But these oceans will tie us to our allies, 
and provide avenues that we can use to 
project U.S. power only as long as we have 
the capability of controlling them. Cer- 
tainly, they will become a barrier to our use 
if we should ever lose that control. 

Now, what we have done in the Navy to 
try to exploit these great potentials for 
the ocean is to have a great variety of Naval 
forces so that we can use them throughout 
the spectrum of activities that we might be 
called upon to use. This requires forces that. 
can operate underneath the surface, on the 
surface, and above the surface, and this is 
the reason why we have developed the weap- 
ons systems that we can project from these 
three positions. By doing this, we have 
given the Nation its only mobile airfields. 
We have given the Nation its moving delivery 
systems; those that operate both beneath 
the surface and on the surface of the seas, 
and in these days this kind of movement for 
a target is becoming increasingly important. 

And with our very gallant Marines—com- 
rades in arms—we have developed an am- 
phiblous warfare system that is beyond that 
of any other nation’s, 

Certainly, in our Polaris submarines we 
have married nuclear power with the mis- 
sile, and the United States has the world's 
most survivable weapons system. We have 
Naval forces that support these combat 
forces—logistic support forces. We can make 
up task forces that can be assigned a task 
of many different requirements. 

These things have not come ahout only 
from the efforts of Navy people. They have 
required the assistance and the cooperation 
of people of industry, our government offi- 
cials, Members of Congress, and, of course, 
the taxpayers of the country. The respon- 
sibility of taking these things that the 
American people have given us and trans- 
lating them into these kinds of weapons are 
the responsibility of those of us in uniform, 
and we shall continue to seek your coopera- 
tion and your assistance in exploiting the 
things that future science can give us, 

These tactics, borne and nourished by the 
special characteristics of the sea, permit us 
to launch attacks directly from the sea. 
They permit us to integrate the efforts of 
those of the Army, the Air Force and the 
Marines, and, indeed, combine them to make 
up a really formidable U.S. defense team. 
These precious attributes of naval weapons 
systems provide advantages that accrue only 
to those who understand and exploit the 
unique characteristics of the oceans. The 
advantages are so great that this Nation can- 
not afford to forfeit an assured lead that we 
have over all other nations in this respect. 

But what of the future? Does the Navy 
have a future as well as a past? As I see it 
and analyze it, I think that the Navy's fu- 
ture will be even more brilliant than its past. 
Technology permits it; military logic de- 
mands it; the potential is there; the national 
need is there. We have to exploit further the 
potentials of the oceans and the use of sci- 
ence in exploiting that potential. We need 
to apply nuclear power in the future to a 
greater extent than we have in the past. We 
need to learn more about the subsurface of 
the oceans. For example, isn’t it a little 
tragic that while we can track satellites that 
are several hundred miles above the surface 
of the earth, we cannot locate the Thresher 
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that is only 8,400 feet below the surface of 
the ocean. 

We need to explore more the subsurface 
of the polar icecap. We need to do a lot 
more with underwater sound. We need to 
explore more the potentials of space, and 
that is, utilize satellites in communications, 
weather reconnaissance, and navigation, and 
other uses which it can give us. 

Now, let me proceed to the last portion of 
my talk, i.e., people—the role of the indi- 
vidual. What part do people play? In these 
days we do lots of. boasting about our ma- 
terial achievements. We brag about the 
Weapons that we have. We call many of 
them automatic. Actually, they are not 
automatic. Some place along the line goes 
the input of the human mind, and the char- 
acteristics of the output are no better than 
the quality of the input. This requires more 
and more these days, people who can learn 
very quickly the skills to operate and main- 
tain some of the most complex equipments 
that we have in the world. When you take 
á modern airplane or a modern ship, or a 
missile, or almost any system, it is a terrif- 
ically complicated piece of equipment. 
The people who are operating those equip- 
ments are bluejackets who, until gy rosea 
were In civilian professions. Many them 
Just out of high school; many of them just 
coming from farms, from delivery boys in 
grocery stores, from salesmen, from other 
professions that are far removed from this 
business of going to sea. I think it is a tre- 
mendous tribute to the capabilities of Ameri- 
can youth that they can learn these things 
sọ quickly. 

We have to look to the future, because the 
future demands an increasingly strong edu- 
cational base upon which we can build. Be- 
cause the time that we can spare to take 
the people who come into the Navy and train 
them to operate these equipments is getting 
increasingly short, because more and more 
of our ships and planes are having compli- 
cated equipments. It is fortunate that we 
have been able to meet these things up 
until now, and I have every confidence that 
we are going to meet them in the future. 
Sometimes I go to our recruit training sta- 
tions throughout the country—only recent- 
ly to the one here in Chicago. It is always 
a tremendous inspiration to watch these 
boys, having been in the service only a few 
weeks, turn in the performance that they 
did. And, as we looked at this choir here 
tonight, and saw the clean-cut youth who 
have come to us; certainly, we can be proud 
of their possibilities. I have found that 
American boys really accept responsibility, 
if it is passed to them. Sometimes we get 

but I have found nothing so 
far in my contacts to justify great discour- 
agement. 

In the Battle of Pearl Harbor, I was in 
the battleship West Virginia which was sunk 
during that attack, One of the most inspir- 
ing things to me was the way in which the 
crew of that ship rose to the occasion. Here 
were people who had never been under fire 
before. Suddenly, within the space of a 
very few minutes this tremendous attack 
hit us—seven torpedoes and several bombs 
hit the ship—the ship settling to the bot- 
tom, listing to where the water was awash on 
its main deck—fuel oil burning all around 
us—and the people in the ship, the sailors, 
saying, “Mr. Ricketts, what can we do? Isn't 
there something we can do to fight back?“ 
I think nobody that goes through an ex- 
perience of that kind can lose much faith 
in American youth. 

The performance of the Navy up until this 
time, and certainly, always in the future 
will be directly in the same ratio as the per- 
formance of the individuals that make up 
the crew. 

The fabric of America is woven of many 
elements. The strongest of all is the moral 
fiber of its individual citizens. 
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It is the privilege of our generation to live 
in these stirring times. No period in history 
has been so packed with action. No gener- 
ation has been faced with such a succession 
of challenges. The future holds every prom- 
ise of increased action, and increased de- 
mands upon the United States in whose 
hands, above all others, rests the destiny of 
the free world. It is our privilege, yours 
and mine, as citizens of the greatest nation in 
world to be in a position to contribute col- 
lectively and individually to this national 
effort. 

Our Navy will remain one of the Nation's 
greatest assets, because the officers, the men 
and the women whom you have given us are 
determined, with God's help, to make it so. 
Thank you. = 


Urban Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 7, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, though I was 
not on the floor of the House yesterday 
for the eulogy to our late President, I was 
in southwest Missouri when the assassi- 
nation occurred and expressed at that 
time, my shock at this crime. A few 
days later on November 26 it was my 
privilege to be present at the regular 
meeting of the Springfield, Mo., Rotary 
Club. The speaker was Father William 
H. Magill, rector of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, of Springfield. The assassina- 
tion of the President was still fresh in our 
minds. The impact of Reverend Magill's 
remarks was that this tragedy must re- 
dound to the people’s growth; and that 
the loss of the Chief of State need not, 
indeed cannot, foreshadow a complete 
overthrow of our system. I commend his 
remarks to the attention of all: 

URBAN CULTURE 
(By Father William H. Magill, rector, St. 

James Episcopal Church, Springfield, 

Mo.) 

It shall be my purpose today to expose the 
facts of urban culture within which we all 
live. I shall attempt to show you how our 
urban culture affects you. 

There was a time in the history of this 
great Nation of ours when men lived their 
entire existence in one community. There 
were no large cities, only small settlements 
where a man’s survival was, to a large degree 
dependent upon others’ concern for him. 
This was love. There are many definitions 
for love, the Greeks have seven words for 
love. Our understanding of the word is de- 
pendent upon our own particular definition. 
I shall give you the meaning I am thinking 
of as I use the word in this context. I mean 
being vitally concerned for another persons 
welfare. To be concerned for the destiny of 
his soul. This definition permits me, you 
see, to love even the persons whom I do not 
like. And there are some. This definition 
permits people to love me even though they 
do not like me. There are some of these 
persons too. I am sure it is in this sense 
that God wants us to love our neighbor. I 
would like to ask each of you to 
think for a moment—What do you know of 
your neighbor next door? You may know 
that he is a good gardener, or a poor one. 


wife, his children may bother you. But these 
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are things which you know about him. What 
do you know of him? To know about a per- 
son is one thing. To know the person is 
quite another. 

Unlike a few generations ago, we today 
live in more than a single community. We 
live in many communities, each one quite 
separate from the others. We live in the 
Community of our home, where we work, in 
the community in which we buy, and we live 
in that very large community in which we 
play. 

This existence in several communities, 
rather than just one, has developed in us a 
very real feeling of lack of responsibility 
toward our neighbor. We don't really know 
him, we are not concerned for him, and we 
really couldn't care less. 

In addition to these points we have lost 
our sense of public morality. We are told, 
and we believe, that moral codes have 
changed. We are led to believe that things 
which used to be wrong are now right. We 
are told that America must accept a new 
moral code. We have lost something very 
precious. A deep sense of moral responsi- 
bility. 

Another force is at work which affects us, 
directly in the community of our wo k. and 
indirectly in all the other communities. We 
shall call it automation. 

The machine is doing the job faster than 
the man did. It doesn't get sick or take a 
vacation. It doesn’t make nearly so many 
mistakes as the man. It is not necessary, 
for the machine's sake, to work it only 8 
hours a day. 

Through automation we will be able to 
produce more and produce it better. For 
example, I have been told that steel produc- 
tion for the year 1962 showed an increase 
of 17 percent, while as an industry employing 
19,000 fewer men. 

Iam not attempting here an evaluation, I 
am merely stating the fact that all these 
points are contributing to our urban culture. 

So what of the result of these observa- 
tions, and there are many more which have 
not been noted. The result, as I see it, is a 
culture boom. We have more time, extra 
time, now than ever before. We have an 
ever-increasing employment problem. The 
available jobs are decreasing as the popula- 
tion is increasing. I am told that we need 
12,000 new jobs each month just to break 
even with the population increase. Work is 
becoming less and less the determining 
factor in life. We used to put a premium on 
hard work and long hours. A man was 
judged by how hard he was willing to work. 
Now, it appears that the premium may be 
upon leisure time, which would be a complete 
shift of emphasis. 

So here we are in the midst of life. And 
life is like a river. We are inclined to drift 
along, following the channel, until we reach 
the sea where we become lost in this great 
expanse. The fresh water being completely 
destroyed by the salt. 

However, it is possible to build a dam on 
the river. The best place for this dam is at 
the narrowest point. We can then harness 
the of something which is already 
available. Our river of life was in existence 
when we become a part of it. The water of 
humanity had long been forging a channel 
through which to flow. The Creator of the 
river, therefore, should be that for which 
We are the most thankful; for everything 
else depends upon this creation. 

Let us look for a moment to our heritage. 
We live in a rich land. A land which is full 
of beauty. We have the greatest degree 
of mobility about the land. We abound 
in natural resources. So many in fact that 
we can supply many other nations as well 
as ourselves. And in this heritage many 
persons have died that we might live. 

All the way through history we can see 
many points at which all of this could have 
been lost to us, forever, if the people of that 
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time had been as apathetic as we sometimes 
are. If they had decided that the price 
was too great to pay. If they had refused 
to trade comfort for discomfort. But they 
didn’t. Thank God. They have passed on to 
us a heritage which has been built upon 
the strongest foundation possible—God. 
We can dismiss God from our thinking, and 
we have. But this does not mean that His 
existence is dependent upon our believing 
in Him or thinking of Him. It isn't. 

The man can say, “I am a self-made man.” 
He can claim full responsibility for his suc- 
cess, but whether he can see through his 
“ttle gods“ or not does not deny that his 
life, his particular talent, the time he was 
to employ this talent, all this is a gift from 
God. A pure gift from God which he did 
not earn, and maybe, a gift which he might 
not deserve. How the man sees this telis 
us what kind of man he truly is. 

We can—and do—warp our soul through 
rationalization. Through our attempts to 
justify a selfish position. 

To be truly thankful then is to recognize 
the source of the gift. This has been made 
very hard for us in today’s culture. We have 
become so concerned for the fabric of life. 
We are so engulfed in and surrounded by 
ma $ 
Every human creature must have a God. 
He must have something outside of himself 
or he turns in and dies. If we, in our apathy 
and culture, lose sight of the true God we 
will settle for something less. The professed 
athiest worships himself, his own selfish in- 
terests, the fabric of life not the life itself. 

So, in todays’ world, in the culture which 
we ourselves have created from the gifts 
which God has given us, we begin to see, if 
we will open our eyes to see, and if we then 
open our minds to truly understand that 
which we see, we begin to see certain danger 
signs. These danger signs have been in 
man's sight before. This is nothing new. 
Each civilization which has perished before 
this one has been preceded by these same 
signs. But, you say, we are smarter than 
they. We certainly should be. We can profit 
from their experience. We can use the 
knowledge which they have handed on to us. 

This Nation, this world, has just witnessed 
a supreme tragedy. Not a “shot that was 
heard around the world,” but a shot that was 
felt around the world. And just as death, 
when viewed from this side of the veil ap- 
pears to be the end, and when viewed from 
the other side is seen to be a birth into a 
new life, so this tragedy must be turned into 
something more. We cannot sit idly by and 
permit this death to teach us nothing. We 
cannot sit idly by and permit death to con- 
tinue a human feeling of hate. We have an 
obligation to ourselves, to the world, to the 
yet unborn and to God to see in this our 
of salvation as a civilization. We 
must be eternally thankful that this man 
lived. We must be eternally thankful for 
the pure and noble witness made by a 
woman. A witness to the truth that strength 
can, and will come from faith in God. Today 
we must be thankful that our forefathers 
have handed us a government so strong, & 
government so right, that the loss of the 
chief of state need not, indeed cannot, fore- 
shadow a complete overthrow of the system. 

We must be thankful that we have been 
shown that party loyalties and differences 
can dissolve themselves in pure Americanism. 
That denominationalism cannot erect a bar- 
rier over which love and concern and prayer 
cannot pass. That our denominationalism 
is quickly dissolved In the strong light of 
God. 


In these past few days where are the peo- 
ple who told us not to pray? Where are the 
ones that warned us of the terrible dangers 
in a wedding of church and state? The 
church is people. The state is people, And 
we are people, : 
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People make the culture in which they live. 
We had created a culture which nourished 
bigotry, deflance against authority, hatred, 
malice. Nourished it and fed it. Words 
such as apathy, materialism, selfishness, un- 
concern, are the food which has the power to 
destroy us. 

But this is a new day. The night has 
passed, and the day must dawn clear and 
bright in determination. 

The day has passed when we can support 
the bigot, the segregationalist, the hater. 
The day is here when we must meet these 
problems person to person. Me to you. You 
to you. 

All the tinsel must be torn away that we 
may be permitted to behold the tree. The 
clouds which have covered this land of 
ours must give way, that we may be per- 
mitted to see the endless sky with its bright 
sun of truth and morality which have the 
power to melt all the lesser gods. 

We must, because Thanksgiving Day 1964, 
Thanksgiving Day 2064 depend on you and on 
me. 


A Dying Sport—Mushroom Hunting 
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HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 
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Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I thought my colleagues would enjoy the 
light humor of Mike Royko, an outstand- 
ing newspaperman in Chicago, who has 
touched upon some tender moments of 
days gone by. Mr. Royko was born of & 
Polish mother so he may have witnessed 
the secret exodus to the wilds when the 
sport of mushroom hunting was at its 
best, It is too bad we have not carried 
on in the tradition set by our parents for 
this sport has always produced stories 
such as the one that follows: 

A DYING SPORT—MUSHROOM HUNTING 
(By Mike Royko) 

They say that when the first Pole—or 
maybe he was a Bohemian—landed in the 
United States, he ran down the gangplank 
and headed for the nearest forest with a 
bushel basket in his hand. 

Someone shouted: “Stop. 
tile Indians in there.” 

“I don't care,” answered the Pole or Bo- 
hemian, over his shoulder, “It is mushroom 
season.” 

This story came to mind recently when 
several fungi lovers said that 1963 will be 
remembered in their circles as the year the 
secret mushroom patch went dry. 

“It was a terrible year,” said round-cheek- 
ed Jerry Voda, 52, of 1008 West 20th Place, a 
Bohemian who thinks nothing of returning 
home from the Harvard, Ill., area with 6 or 
more bushels of mushrooms. 

“It was too dry. You have to have mois- 
ture and warmth. This year we had the 
warmth but we didn’t have the rain, It was 
the worst mushroom year I remember.” 

It is a shame that mushroom hunters 
should have even one bad year, because it Is 
in a way a dying sport. 

The number of mushroom pickers has de- 
clined over the years, roughly in proportion 
to the number of European immigrants who 
settle in Chicago, 

“You don't see any young people picking 
them any more,” said Cap Sauers, the for- 
est preserve superintendent. “Mainly mid- 
dle aged and elderly folks.” 


There are hos- 
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The children and the grandchildren of the 
mushroom hunters, it appears, get their 
mushrooms at the store and their sunshine 
on the golf course or in a motorboat. 

Besides, mushroom. hunters don't try to 
enlist newcomers to their ranks. And it isn't 
much of a spectator sport. Television would 
be hard pressed to find much drama or ex- 
cltement in the sight of babushka-clad la- 
dies bent over the stump of a tree. 

But it is a sport that has traditions far 
more rigid than most others, 

Golfers iong ago abandoned the gentle- 
manly traditions inherent in the sport. 
They dress like peacocks and attack each 
other in motorized vehicles. 

Baseball has exploding ball parks. Skierg 
spending more time drinking and telling lies 
to girls than they do in sliding down hills, 

Ah, but the mushroom hunter. 

Early in the morning, even before some 
golfers are getting themselves nervous and 
upset, the mushroom hunter sets out with 
his equipment—a stack of bushel baskets. 


equipment while not producing something 
to eat.) 

He heads for the country and his favorite 
spot, known only to him, the route commit- 
ted to memory. (Somebody could steal a 
map.) 

Once there, he may drop his hat on the 
mushroom-loaded stump, his coat on anoth- 
er, and his bushels on still another. 

This means, in the strict code of the mush- 
room man, that nobody in the whole world 
can pick mushrooms from these spots. 

Through the day, he filis his baskets, 
pausing occasionally to refresh himself with 
a tonic and to look at the countryside. 

Hours later, he returns home, happy and 
tired. The mushrooms are washed, pickled, 
dried or frozen. He looks forward to months 
of having mushrooms with nearly everything 
but his oatmeal. 

Like most sports, there are legends about 
mushroom hunting. They generally deal 
with the ability of the hunter to keep secret 
the location of his favorite spot. 

“You have a better chance of finding out 
how much money a Bohemian has in the 
savings and loan than finding out where his 
mushroom patch is,” someone has observed. 

“You are better off asking a Pole not to 
collect rent than to ask for the location of 
his mushroom patch,” is another truth. 

One oldtimer, whose name has been lost 
in history, is spoken of with great respect 
for his sense of secrecy. 

A close friend asked him tf he could go 
along on a Sunday for a day of picking. 

“Sure,” sald the oldtimer. “Come by my 
house at 5 in the morning.” 

At 5 the friend was at the door. The old- 
timer’s wife appeared and said: “He left at 
4. And he drove around the block three 
times to make sure he wasn’t being fol- 
lowed.” 

Mushroom hunting, like most worthwhile 
endeavors, involves some risk. It takes ex- 
perience to avoid mushrooms that will per- 
manently curl your toes. 

Strangely, most mushroom hunters don't 
know for sure which ones are poisonous. 
But they know that certain kinds are safe— 
so they stick to them. 

As a result, Chicago has not had a death 
that could be attributed to mushroom poi- 
soning for many years. However, it remains 
the position of the Chicago Board of Health 
and other public health agencies that mush- 
room hunting is dangerous and that it 
should be discouraged. 

Eventually, they will have their way, but 
not because the mushroom hunter takes 
their advice. 

No, he will just fade away, not telling any- 
body where he went, and making sure he 
isn’t being followed. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of President Kennedy's assas- 
sination touched the hearts of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. Many of my constitu- 
ents have sent me expressions of their 
thoughts and feelings concerning the 
act which robbed us of our head of 
state. One statement, in particular, 
which I feel I should call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, was written by 
Merton Ephraim, of Fairfield, Iowa. It 
has appeared as a “Letter to the Editor” 
in the columns of the Fairfield (Iowa) 
Daily Ledger and it carries some sober- 
ing thoughts for all of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place in the Appendix of the 
Recor the words of Merton Ephraim, of 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

The statement follows: 

Novemser 25, 1963. 

As we slowly, very slowly, return to a sem- 
blance of our normal routine after the sud- 
den and horrible shock of the event which 
just couldn't happen in this peace-loving 
country, I find it necessary to record my 
thinking 


The impact of this horrendous act in addi- 
tion to the suddenness of its happening left 
me grievous, shocked, and angry. Our Presi- 
dent, be he friend or foe, is among us always 
with a personal attachment and warm re- 
spect. His family, his travels and activities, 
his every act, is known to us more or less 
intimately. In a national crisis he stands 
and speaks our voice and unites us as one, 
as we are today in the untimely passing of 
this dedicated and devoted man whose per- 
sonal status offered him the opportunity to 
avoid the burden of the heaviest responsi- 
bilities of our world today. I think back to 
the three previous Presidents murdered while 
fulfilling the tremendous duties of their 
Office, with great reverence and respect, but 
these happenings are past blotches on our 
great history. This act, with the benefit of 
the news media, picturing him at his last 
breakfast; his speech with its ever-present 
fervor and humor; his acceptance of gifts 
including a hat and his challenge to those 
Present to visit him at the White House on 
the day which developed to be his burial day 
to see him wear the hat; the pictures of him 
arriving In the city of his fate and starting 
jovially on his last ride, truly moments be- 
Tore the fatal instant, all bring us desperately 
Close to his faithful wife and family. 

I feel that his death, this supreme sacri- 
fice, is the direct result of his greatness in 
the carrying forth of the concepts of our way 
of life. True, we have our own differences 
in a great many areas but basically we are 
as one. : 

We now stand trial in the eyes of the world 
for permitting the accomplishment of this 
dastardly deed—each and every one of us 
who stands for true Americanism. It is im- 
perative that we unite now on every front to 
Overcome this shadow cast, We must care- 
fully inventory our tolerance of the factions 
who would cause this dreadful situation and 
take action in keeping with our concepts of 
justice. My own experience with such a fac- 
tion just a few short weeks ago and my im- 
mediate f to the FBI of all facts 
brings to my mind this point indelibly. 
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John F. Kennedy's death stands as a gross 
violation of our beliefs and our faith and a 
part of each true American goes to his grave 
with him. It is now strictly within the 
power of each and every one of us to deter- 
mine whether or not he shall have died in 
vain. 

MERTON EPHRAIM. 


Hatred Breeds Fanaticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in 
the wake of the tragedy of November 22, 
the world has stopped to ponder where 
it has been going and what changes 
should be made in our course. 

An editorial in the Des Moines Register 
of November 26, 1963, very appropriately 
points to one change that is badly needed 
and one thing that everyone can partici- 
pate in. It is as follows: 

HATRED BREEDS FPANATICISM 


“Ask what you can do for your country,” 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy exhorted his coun- 
trymen in 1961, in his inaugural address as 
President of the United States. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren told a grieving 
nation Sunday one thing that all Americans 
can do. The white-haired Chief Justice of 
the United States spoke from the rotunda of 
the Capitol, before the flag-draped casket of 
the assassinated President: 

“If we really love this country, if we truly 
love justice and mercy, if we fervently want 
to make this Nation better for those who are 
to follow us, we can at least abjure the 
hatred that consumes people, the false accu- 
sations that divide us and the bitterness that 
begets violence.” 

Americans are a violent-people. Europeans 
were shocked, when American Presidents 
have visited their shores, at the precautions 
the U.S. Secret Service felt necessary to take 
for their safety. Americans, who have shot 
at three out of four recent Presidents and 
killed four in a hundred years, know these 
precautions are needed—and not wholly ef- 
fective even so. 

Ordinary respectable Americans in great 
numbers hate their country's potential ené- 
mies, foreign and domestic (or those whom 
they believe to be enemies), in a grossly un- 
Christian way. America’s wars have been the 
occasion for childish outbursts of unreason- 
ing hatred along with patriotism. 

In some whole areas of the country (not 
Just in the South) defense of the remnants 
of white supremacy and racial segregation ts 
accompanied by shocking outbursts of hate, 
by responsible community leaders who should 
know better as well as by those whom they 
help to miseducate. 

Discussions of foreign policy are pervaded 
by an appalling callousness toward the pov- 
erty of two-thirds of the world, and toward 
the threats of nuclear war which have been 
the anguished commonplaces of American 
diplomacy since the 1940's, 

In this poisoned atmosphere, fanaticism 
of the deed takes root, as the country has 
learned to its sorrow by the deaths of its 
young President and of the younger man 
charged with his assassination. Some even 
cheered the second lawless 

Thoughful people who truly love their 


country will try to abjure hatred and by 


their example soften hatred in others. All 
the highest wisdom of the ages joins Chief 
Justice Warren in pointing down this road. 
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Necessity for a Change of Thought 
and Policy in Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mrs. ST, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann appeared in the Washington Post 
of December 5. 

It points out the necessary and long 
overdue necessity for a change of though 
and of policy in foreign affairs, especially 
in regard to our European allies—we 
must give up the role of nursemaid or 
maiden aunt to the world and become 
partners, equals, and even competitors: 

On CONTINUING 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

In the preceding article I talked about some 
of the difficulties at home and abroad which 
complicate President Johnson's intention to 
continue the policies of President Kennedy. 
It is taking too simple a view of his problems 
to overlook the dealock and 3 which 
prevail at home and abroad. 

Although President Kennedy might have 
waited until he had been reelected, he could 
not have put off indefinitely a serious re- 
appraisal of many of his foreign policies. 
The condition of affairs has changed tre- 
mendously since these policies were first con- 
ceived and formulated. were addressed 
to the world of the late 1940's and the 1950's 
when there were two, and only two great 
powers. Now, there are several, and the two 
big nuclear powers are finding that in the 
outer world their control is weakening and 
thelr influence diminishing. 

It will be necessary to reappraise the 
policies which come down from the time 
when the non-Communist world, and partic- 
ularly the European part of it, looked to 
Washington for leadership because it de- 
pended wholly upon the United States for 
its defense against communism and for its 
recovery from the war. This abnormal rela- 
tionship had to come to an end. It was the 
avowed purpose of our postwar policies to 
bring it toan end. And though it is human 
to cling to a superior place, we must recog- 
nize that Europe has recovered and enjoys 
a freedom of action hitherto denied it. This 
is because the balance of power has been 
organized successfully to rule out great war. 

By the end of the 1950’s when the New 
Frontier was struggling to come into power, 
the abnormal preeminence of the United 
States had already begun to fade away. The 
phenomenon was then ascribed to the weak- 
ness of Eisenhower and not to the nature of 
things. It was necessary at that time to 

prepare ourselves for giving up our former 
position of undisputed leadership. Insofar 
as our European policies have been working 
badly, it is not so much because General 
de Gaulle is spoiling them but because 
events have overtaken them. General de 
Gaulle has not brought about the decline 
of NATO and the American-led Atlantic part- 
nership and the primacy of the United States 
in all the underdeveloped continents. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is pointing out the decline of 
an American leadership which was tempo- 
rarily necessary but inherently abnormal 
abnormal in regard to the national spirit of 
the bnormal also in regard to 
the historic traditions of the Americans. 

In my view, President Johnson will do well 
to begin with a confident acceptance of an 
acomplished and unavoidable fact—that our 
position in relation to Europe is no longer 
that of guardian and tutor. From abjuring 
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the pretension to superiority in world lead- 
ership will come, one may hope, the end of 
that eager-beaverism which has interfered 
with our serious and has done 
nothing but irritate and destroy confidence. 
We should accept the fact that since we are 
no longer needed or able to lead Europe, the 
time is over for hotfoot missions to Paris 
and London and Bonn and Rome to sell 
some one of our devices. 

It is time to relax and wait cousiderately 
and receptively for proposals from Europe. 
It ls most emphatically not the time for the 
new President to consider traveling abroad, 
for him to listen to the naive argument 
that, fact to face with the European leaders 
and with sufficiently large crowds cheering 
him along, Europe will relapse once more 
into the dependent posture of the 1940's and 
the early 1950's. 

The time before our elections is too short, 
the accumulated problems here at home are 
too many, to allow time or energy for the 
diversions and distractions of propaganda 
travels abroad. What cannot be done 
through diplomatic channels, or face to face 
in Washington, almost certainly cannot be 
done at all. 

We are in the 1960's, and we must search 
our minds lest we accept unexamined the 
assumptions of the postwar years, lest we 
act on the reflexes which were conditioned 
in another age. The paramount theme of 
the 1940's was the necessity of American in- 
tervention to save European civilization 
from destruction. The paramount theme of 
the 1950's was to consolidate the Western 
world against the onset of revolutionary 
communism. The paramount theme of this 
decade as we know it thus far is that we are 
emerging from a two-power world and enter- 
ing one where there are many powers. 

It will be false to say that a recognition 
of the change in our relative position is a 
revival of isolationism. Reappraisal of our 
position involves no retreat from the task 
of the nuclear peace. It means 
no withdrawal and no desertion of our 
friends, But it does mean a change in our 
role in power politics, let us say from wooer 
to wooed, from buyer to seller, from seeker 
to sought. 


Jokn Fitzgerald Kennedy, the Late 
President of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible and shocking news of the tragic 
death of President Kennedy stunned the 
civilized world. 

The portrayal by modern news media 
of the sequence of events that followed 
even beyond the 21-gun salute and taps, 
sounding over the hills of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, plumbed the depths of 
human emotions of mankind every- 
where—perhaps to the greatest degree 
in history. 

Countless eloquent words have been 
written and spoken in tribute to the life 
and work of our late President. He 
served his country well; he sought peace 
with justice for all nations. This bril- 
liant, dedicated, and courageous young 
leader built his own monument—a mon- 
ument to inspire his present and future 
countrymen. 
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The people of North Carolina have in 
Many ways expressed their sorrow over 
this national tragedy. I extend my per- 
sonal sympathy to all loved ones of the 
President. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Newsletter of 
December 7, 1963: 

WASHINGTON Report: LET'S KEEP THE 

RECORD STRAIGHT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

In the aftermath of the assassination of 
President Kennedy it is vital to the security 
of the United States that we keep the record 
straight. Now, more than ever, Americans 
must remember the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln; “As freemen we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.” Only Americans 
can destroy America. 

What are many columnists, commentators, 
and editorial writers doing today? They are 
blaming the people of the United States for 
a foul deed done by a self-avowed Commu- 
nist. Too many Americans are parroting the 
line laid down by the Communists in Tass 
and Pravda. “Beware the extremists of the 
right and left wing,” we are being told. 
“Americans are filled with hate,” we hear 
over and over again. Ignored completely is 
the basic American character of compassion, 
kindness, sympathy so dramatically exhibited 
in the unity of the entire Nation following 
the tragedy; the outpouring of sympathy and 
love for Mrs. Kennedy and the children; a 
quarter of a million Americans standing ail 
through the cold night outside the Capitol 
in silent tribute; the immediate and magni- 
ficent response of giving concrete help to the 
widow and children of the slain Dallas police 
officer, J. D. Tippit; even the contributions, 
out of our sense of sympathy, to the widow 
and children of the alleged assassin, Oswald. 

` Now, what are the facts? 

1. The President was killed by a Com- 
munist. The hate was in the heart of the 
killer—hate of America, hate for what is our 
national purpose, hate for any type of au- 
thority. 

2. Prior to the moment of the killing, 
President Kennedy and his party were being 
honored with enthusiasm, respect and love 
by thousands of Dallas citizens. 

3. The Communists are the purveyors of 
hate in today’s world. It is they who en- 
courage lying, deceit and murder to gccom- 
plish their goals. 

Of course, there are extremists—there have 
always been since the dawn of history. If, 
by extremists, we mean any who would take 
the law into their own hands by violence 
or killing, we abjure such action. We hate 
the deed, but in Christian charity try not 
to hate the individuals. It is important 
that we make a clear distinction, short of 
those who advocate murder, between the so- 
called rightwing and leftwing extremists. 

1. The rightwing belief is based on 
preservation of the Constitution, to keep 
America free, to protect the security of the 
Nation, 

2. The extremist on the left (and this does 
not include the sincere liberal who seeks 
the common good and believes it can be 
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accomplished only through big government) 
but the far-out leftist whose goal is com- 
munism, the abrogation of our Constitution, 
and the destruction of America. 

3. The great bulk of the American people 
belong to neither extreme, but are dedicated 
to this Nation and its free institutions, in- 
cluding the freedom of debate and opposi- 
tion. 

THE DANGER 


Once we have made this clear distinction, 
we ask ourselves, what is the real danger? 
The threat to America is getting the Ameri- 
can people to fall into the Communist trap 
and ending our will to resist. How? 

1. By carrying out the policy of the 1960 
Communist manifesto to eliminate the anti- 
Communists. 

2. Get the American people to condemn 
themselves as bigots, breeders of hate, assas- 
sins, degenerates. Entice thelr own writers, 
clergymen, educators, politicians, any who 
can be duped into emphasizing American 
faults, drown us in self-criticism and self- 
gullt, ready to accept socialism which by 
definition escalates into communism. 

Our danger comes from the extremist on 
the left who is dedicated to the Communist 
conspiracy to conquer the world and destroy 
the United States. We can handle the ex- 
tremist on the right, short of those advocat- 
ing violence (and there are some and always 
will be as long as man is man) because we 
can reach him through reason and debate 
because the objective of the right is the 
preservation of our limited Government 
under the Constitution. 

THE ANSWERS 

What do we do about the danger? 

1. We adhere to American principles. 

2. We do our best to preserve the spirit 
and the letter of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, 

3. We recognize the issues which divide 
our people, we debate them freely, and we 
compromise our views to arrive at solutions 
which will strengthen our country and the 
freedoms of our people. 

4. We encourage, not stifie opposition. To 
intimidate, by calling them “hate mongers” 
any who disagree, will only play into the 
hands of the enemies of our system. 

5. We do all possible to keep our people 
informed, wipe out ignorance, end blind 
prejudice for any reason. 

We maintain uninhibited faith in the col- 
lective Judgment and wisdom of the people. 
Under our system of government, divinely 
inspired, it is a natural law that, given all 
the facts, the people, in their final judgment, 
will not be wrong. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr, KUNKEL. Mr, Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy's assassination is a trag- 
edy touching the heart and mind of every 
American. The wanton destruction of 
this gay, ardent, vivid young man at the 
zenith of his powers first stunned us, and 
then left us with a deadening feeling 
which continues to persist. I believe this 
same effect has been felt by people 
throughout the world who had been in- 
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spired by his ideals so eloquently ex- 
pressed. 

I mourn the loss of this fine young 
man who was so boldly steering our ship 
of state through the turbulent waters of 
domestic troubles and international 
strife. 

I had the privilege of knowing him 
since he first came to Congress. I 
watched his brilliant career, admiring his 
courage and ability. 

My deepest sympathy goes out his wife 
and his two loyely young children at this 
time of their great sorrow, and to the 
other members of his family. 

My heartfelt prayers go out to Al- 
mighty God for President Johnson, our 
new Commander in Chief, as he takes 
over the gigantic problems now facing 
the Nation. Fortunately, President 
Kennedy had seen to it, with foresight, 
diligence, and care, that President John- 
son made the contacts and undertook 
the responsibilities which equipped him 
to step into the breach fully armed for 
the tasks ahead. This is one more thing 
for which we can thank our late Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Cameron Keeps Voters Informed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a pleasure to see a freshman Congress- 
man embark upon an ambitious pro- 
gram designed to keep his constituents 
ay informed of his activities on Capitol 


Since coming to the Congress I have 
placed considerable emphasis on keeping 
the folks back home appraised of how 
I carry out my responsibilities in Wash- 
ington, how I evaluate the great issues 
of our time, and how particular pieces 
of legislation are apt to affect them as 
citizens of the United States and as resi- 
dents of an individual State. I have 
every hope and intention of continuing 
this informational program because I 
consider it one of my chief obligations 
as their representative. 

My good friend and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
{Mr, Cameron], obviously shares this 
view for he has devised a unique and ex- 
cellent method of keeping his constitu- 
ents informed of his actions in the House. 
In fact, to the best of my knowledge he 
is the only one among us who periodically 
mails out a complete rundown on each 
and every rolicall, including quorum 
calls. His tabulation includes the yeas 
and nays on every measure which comes 
before us, how he voted on the particular 
bill, and an explanation of those items 
which are of great significance. On 
quorum calls he not only lists the Mem- 
ber who asked for the call and the num- 
ber of absentees, but if he is absent he 
tells constituents why he wasn't on the 
floor. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of voters in California’s 25th Dis- 
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trict as to how their Congressman is 
representing them. 

The extensive format of the gentle- 
man’s newsletter, which he calls his 
“Congressional Rollcall,” has prompted 
feature stories in both of the daily news- 
papers in his distriet the San Gabriel 
Valley Daily Tribune and the Whittier 
Daily News. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to these articles because I think they not 
only provide a penetrating insight into 
the character of the gentleman from 
California, but also because they illumi- 
nate his thinking on the functions and 
responsibilities of his office, and his ap- 
proach to the American political process. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that those of 
us who have been fortunate enough to 
work closely with the gentleman during 
the past year would all agree that these 
articles are a true reflection of the man, 
that he is indeed a man of courage and 
conviction who meets his responsibilities 
in the highest traditions of the Congress. 

The articles follow: 

[San Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune] 
CAMERON Kxrrs PEOPLE POSTED 
(By Dick Tracy) 

It is easier to promise than to perform, 

That, my friends, is a truism of politics 
and if proof is necessary just examine the 
platforms of both major political parties for 
the past 20 years. 

What politician, for example, has been 
elected without first promising piously to 
keep his voters fully informed of his actions, 

Usually the exact wording goes something 
like this: And. my friends, you will 
always know how I cast your vote In Wash- 
ington.” 

Malarkey. Keeping track of Congressmen, 
Senators and the like is about as simple as 
catching rainwater in an eyedropper. 

Representative RONALD BROOKS CAMERON, 
Democrat, 25th, is living up to his promise. 
And he may be the first “our man in Wash- 
ington” ever to do it. 

At his own expense, Cameron publishes for 
his constituents a congressional rolicall, a 
pamphlet which itemizes his presence at 
quorum calls and his vote on rollcalls. 

It explains why he voted yea or nay on 
major bills * * and even tells when he's 
absent and why. 

This is a strange pamphlet, only in that no 
one seems to remember it ever having been 
done before. 

Since he was elected in 1962, CAMERON has 
published four of the voting reports and in 
them is a complete yote-by-yote breakdown 
on him. 

CAMERON says he astonished seasoned 
politicians when he explained to them his 
plans. They frankly told him, “You're 
crazy.” 


But now some of his colleagues plan to is- 
sue the same kind of report. 

It's a costly experiment, Camenon’s frank- 
ing privilege as a Congressman covers only 
postage and printing of envelopes. He must 
pay for the printing and paper for the report 
itself. $ 

Initially, the Whittier Democrat mailed 
only a few copies; the last mailing went to 
55,000 registered voters at a personal cost of 
$1,400. 

By the next issue (a report is issued when 
there are sufficient votes to fill the four 
pages), the Congressman plans to increase 
the printing to cover virtually all registered 
voters In his district. 

Cameron's cost then will go up to $2,000. 

Not all of the voters who get the report are 
going to agree with the way he voted in every 
case. But, at least, they'll not have to scurry 
through the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—a highly 
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tedious project—when election day rolls 
around. 


[Whittier Daily News] 
CAMERON Keeps VOTERS INFORMED 
(By Mel Rich) 

Representative RONALD Brooks CAMERON is 
generally regarded as an outspoken lawmaker 
who will discuss his convictions, popular or 
not, at the drop of a hat. 

Unlike many of his colleagues in public 
Office, the Congressman from the 25th Call- 
fornia District is not hesitant to advertise his 
record. 

The people I represent should know how 
I vote," said the Whittier Democrat, and to 
keep his constituents informed, CAMERON 
regularly malls out reports on his record on 
rollcall issues in the House. On what he con- 
siders to be key issues, he adds an account- 
ing of his reasons for favoring or opposing 
a proposed measure. 

PURPOSE OF REPORTS 

In the past I have often found it difficult 
to secure information on the voting records 
of persons who have represented me,” said 
the Congressman in a statement included in 
his first report. “In the belief that others in 
our ional district have had the same 
problem, the following is a complete tabula- 
tion of each rolicall vote of the 88th Congress, 
through April 30, and my vote on each item. 
On items that are considered to be of the 
greatest significance, I have given a brief ex- 
planation of the reasoning behind my vote.“ 

Camerron’s initial report, which he calls 
the “Congressional Rollcall,” covered the 
period January 9 through April 30 and in- 
cluded the first 34 rollcalls in the House. 
His latest report, received this week, covers 
the period May 1 through June 20 and in- 
cludes the House rollcalls Nos. 35 through 78. 

The reports indicate that CAMERON has 
voted with the House majority on 27 issues, 
opposed the majority on 6, and is recorded 
as not voting on 1. All other rolicalls 
were for the purpose of determining if a 
quorum of the Members were present. On 
quorum calls he is reported as being present 
28 times, absent 9 times. 

BELIEVES IN FRANKNESS 

Cameron followed the same frank practice 
when he served in the legislature as repre- 
sentative of the 50th assembly district. 
Several times during his terms there he 
became embroiled in public controversies for 
taking unpopular stands. 

He attacked health and accident insurance 
policies that did not provide proper protec- 
tion, criticized some of the medica] profes- 
sion for certain practices, and opposed 
secrecy on certain hospital records. 

A year ago, CAMERON decided not to seek 
reelection to the assembly, and sought in- 
stead the Democratic nomination in the 25th 
Congressional District. He defeated a former 
Congressman George A, Kasem in a spirited 
campaign. 

Next he took on and defeated the Repub- 
lcan incumbent, John H. Rousselot, who had 
2 years earlier ousted Kasem. 

His contempt for political hanky-panky 
has caused some observers to forecast his 
defeat in past elections, but Cameron has 
yet to lose. His most loyal supporters coun- 
ter with a claim that its is Camzron’s frank- 
ness that wins him votes. 

And even his foes will have to admit that 
the Congressman isn’t afraid to tackle an 
issue head-on. 

An illustration of his individualism is his 
vote against a proposal to limit travel ex- 
penses for congressional staff members and 
Members of Congress. Camrron’s negative 
yote was one of but two recorded. 
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HIS COMMENTS 

About this resolution (House rollcall No. 
40) he reported as follows: 

“At present there are adequate rules of the 
Congress, which, if rigidly enforced, would 
protect the public from any would-be mal- 
factors, House Joint Resolution 245 is not 
foolproof. Its provisions can be circum- 
vented just as existing laws can be thwarted. 
I considered my vote against the resolution 
to be a small exercise of protest in contrast 
to a large exercise of pacification. I also 
consider the proposal to be discriminatory, 
in that Congressmen on official business 
overseas will not be reimbursed for such 
necessary expenses as phone calls, cables, 
interpreters, etc. Executives in the private 
sector are reimbursed for all necessary ex- 
penses relative to their work, and I see no 
reason why a Member of Congress should 
not be accorded the same consideration. It 
is si t that the House falled to include 
travel within the United States in the pro- 
posal. If the resolution is indeed aimed at 
accomplishing great reforms, I would think 
its applicability should not be limited to 
travel abroad.” 

Camenon works tirelessly on his report-to- 
the-people program. While he hasn't been 
in Congress long enough to fully develop this 
phase, he did on his return home during the 
Easter recess set up a series of public meet- 
ings throughout his district. His constitu- 
ents were invited to come and discuss their 
viewpoints. He plans to do this again when 
he returns to the district following 
adjournment. 


Flags in Mourning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include a poem 
written by Vernon Boyce Hampton, of 
Staten Island, N.Y., in memory of our 
late President: 

For our martyred President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

FLAGS IN MOURNING 
(By Vernon B, Hampton) 
Old Glory flies in the spirit of mourning, 

Symbol of America’s grief; 

Greatening with each hour’s drawing 
In the shock of loss of the Nation’s Chief. 


Anthemed in a colorful requiem, 
Ten million flags o'er land and sea 

Wave in the breeze in solmn requiem 
For John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


The colors half-staffed, mutely flying, 
Speak of the world-wide loss deplored, 

For the one struck down had a faith undying: 
That brotherhood promised world accord. 


The flag that he loved, his life defended 
In war and peace and in martyrdom, 
And our Nation, as his life is ended 
Must finish the tasks he would have done. 


So we dedicate ourselves anew, 
In the hour of his soul's release, 
To consummate the dreams he dreamed 
Of Justice, brotherhood, and * 
VERNON B. HAMPTON, 


The period of national mourning is ob- 
served for 30 days from the date of President 
Kennedy's death November 22, 1963. 
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Effect of Meat Imports on Cattle Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been watching the livestock 
and meat situation in the United States 
and I must say that it has been with a 
great deal of concern. The cattle mar- 
ket is always somewhat erratic, but since 
November of last year, cattle prices be- 
gan an unusual decline, and as always, 
stockmen and others in the trade 
searched for a reason. Attention was 
focused on cattle and veal imports 
which recently have increased in large 
amounts. I am well aware of the spe- 
cial report on the livestock situation 
where the Department of Agriculture 
found no evidence justifying the citing 
of beef imports as a cause of the price 
break for fed cattle. They point out 
that although total beef and veal im- 
ports are at record levels, most of that 
imported was manufacturing beef. Very 
little high quality fed beef was imported. 
It is pointed out that during the in- 
crease in imports, fed cattle prices were 
also rising. However, as we look at the 
present market, the question comes to 
mind: imports are increasing, then why 
are prices falling? For example, last 
November the average price for choice 
steers in Chicago rose to a high of $30.13 
a hundred, and thereafter began a fall 
which ended at a disastrous low of 
$22.61 a hundred in May of this year—a 
decline of almost 25 percent. Average 
prices in the following 2 months rose 
to $24.11 in September, $5.74 a hundred 
below September 1962. Choice slaugh- 
ter steer prices in the first half of this 
year were 9 percent below the first half 
of 1962. Declines have occurred in other 
classes of cattle; prices of stocker and 
feeder steers at Kansas City in the first 
6 months of this year were 4 percent 
below the same period a year earlier. 
Chicago prices of commercial cows were 
down 3 percent, cutters and canners 
were down 3 percent and the wholesale 
price of fresh choice beef carcasses in 
New York down from $0.502 per pound in 
1 1962 to 80.426 in September 

A considerable census of opinion at- 
tributes the price declines to the in- 
creased volume of meat imports into 
the United States over the past few years. 
Imports of beef and veal in 1962 were 
more than twice the 1956-60 average, and 
more than four times the 1951-55 aver- 
age. Moreover, beef imports in the first 
half of 1963 outpaced those for the first 
half of 1962 by more than 20 percent. 
Simple logic would indicate that these 
increased imports do, indeed, bear down 
on the price our cattlemen are receiving 
for livestock, especially when one con- 
siders that such imports in 1962 ac- 
counted for almost 11 percent of total 
domestic production as compared with 
only 4 percent in 1957. The United 
States has increased its share of the total 
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world meat imports to over 25 percent in 
1962—1,850.4 million pounds—compared 
with 14.8  percent—889.1 million 
pounds—for the 1956-60 average. In 
fact, the United States exported 29 per- 
cent—103.2 million pounds—less meat 
in 1962 than the 1956-60 average—145.3 
million pounds—while for the same pe- 
riod of comparison our total imports rose 
an astounding 108 percent. In 1962 ex- 
ports further decreased approximately 
8 percent while imports rose another 39 
percent. Even more important, examine 
the figures for the first 6 months of 1963. 
Nearly all types of red meat imports 
were higher than during the same period 
in 1962. Beef and veal imports at 491 
million pounds were 21 percent above 
the first half of last year, with the major 
beef item—boneless—20 percent above 
the previous year at 407 million pounds. 

About 96 percent of U.S. manufactur- 
ing meat imports came from 8 countries 
in 1962, Australia and New Zealand sup- 
plying 56 or 20 percent, respectively. 
Last year the United States was the lead- 
ing market for Australian meats, and 
has been the major market for New Zea- 
land's boneless beef exports for the past 
3 years, taking over 90 percent of their 
production. All of this is particularly 
interesting in view of the study of non- 
tariff agricultural protectionism by the 
Department of Agriculture. This study 
shows that all our major trading part- 
ners practice a higher degree of agri- 
cultural protectionism than the United 
States through nontariff barriers. These 
nontariff import controls involve such 
things as import quotas, embargoes, var- 
iable levies, monopolies, preferential 
treatment, import licensing, bilateral 
agreements, and so forth. Using such 
nontariff import controls as the criteria, 
the Department of Agriculture found 
that the following percentages of a coun- 
try’s domestic agricultural production 
was protected from outside competition: 
Australia, 41 percent; New Zealand, 100 
percent; Denmark, 100 percent; France, 
95 percent; and West Germany, 95 per- 
cent. The study indicates that the 
United States is among the most liberal 
in the world in its agricultural import 
policies. 

Statements credited to officials in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture minimize 
the impact of imports on domestic meat- 
animal prices. They point out that im- 
ports, two-thirds of which are coming 
from Australia and New Zealand, consti- 
tute lower quality beef used in making 
manufactured and processed products, 
such as frankfurters and luncheon meat. 
However, representatives of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association 
maintain that such imports have a direct 
impact on cattle prices. The National 
Livestock Feeders Association has 
pointed out a possible fallacy of the 
Agriculture Department theory: 

Processed products constitute very real 
competition in the sale of fresh beef and 
veal. The availability of large quantities of 
imported manufactured boneless beef and 
veal has resulted in a continuously larger 
proportion of processed products being of- 
fered consumers, in comparison to the volume 
3 fresh cuts which come principally from 

carcasses grading USDA Good and Choice. 
Boning beef comes principally from old bulls 
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and cows and from low grade steers and 
heifers. Without the very large volume of 
imports, there would be a substantial down- 
ward substitution of the cheaper cuts from 
carcasses of higher grades for use as bone- 
less beef. This provides price and supply 
movement stimuli to the fresh beef market. 


We hear quite a bit about the United 
States not being able to supply the can- 
ner and cutter quality of animals and 
that most of the imports are of that type; 
however, one must remember that the 
average age of a cow herd is increasing, 
and that when a rancher has an area of 
good grass, a cow will be kept for another 
winter if there is a possibility she will 
survive and produce another calf. Be- 
cause the cow will still have the same 
slaughter value the following year, many 
ranchers are optimistic about returns 
from feeder calves and will carry through 
the winter many aged cows not barren. 
Obviously, the time will occur when it is 
no longer of benefit to return her, how- 
ever, with foreign beef consistently 
underselling domestic by some 5 cents a 
pound the processor who buys domestic 
beef has no choice but to pay the farmer 
less. This depressing effect of cheap 
foreign meat cannot help but cause havoc 
in the cattle industry. 

These various points of view, it seems 
to me, though they come from highly 
authoritative sources, are so divergent 
as to prompt Congress to concern itself 
with a thorough study of the question. 
In glancing through USDA statistics, I 
note that steer and heifer slaughter 
under Federal inspection in the first 6 
months of this year was about 9 percent 
above a year earlier. Such increased 
slaughter would seem to support the US. 
Department of Agriculture position that 
increased slaughter—and not imports— 
was the cause of the price decline. 

But let us look at the facts a little 
further, red meat production is continu- 
ing at a high rate, up 4.3 percent from 
the first half of 1962, and we are told that 
a per capita consumption will reach 
167 pounds for 1963, a 3-pound increase 
over 1962. With an expansion in de- 
mand for beef from the increased popu- 
lation, higher incomes, and continua- 
tion in consumer's preference for beef, 
one would think that cattle prices would 
also remain at a high level. At the same 
time, one cannot escape the inherent 
logic in the Cattlemen’s Association and 
Feeder's Association statements that siz- 
able imports of beef directly affect the 
price which producers in this country re- 
ceive. 

I should also call attention to the fact 
that prices received for farm products in 
the first 6 months averaged about the 
Same as last year, with lower prices for 
livestock nearly offsetting higher prices 
for crops. On the surface, this may ap- 
Pear to be economically sound; however, 
while farm income has remained the 
Same, the rest of the economy has moved 
ahead. Indeed, in the June quarter the 
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farmer's share of the food dollar fell to 
36 cents, the lowest quarterly average in 
20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the livestock segment of 
our agricultural economy is extremely 
important. Last year, sales of nearly $20 
billion of livestock products accounted 
for almost 56 percent of total farm in- 
come while sales of nearly $12 billion of 
meat animals alone made up about a 
third of total farm income. 

We are both the world’s largest ex- 
porter of agricultural products and be- 
cause of our high purchasing power and 
liberal policies, the world’s second largest 
importer of agricultural products, ex- 
ceeded only by the United Kingdom. 
Over half our agricultural imports are 
products that compete with our own farm 
production. 

But as realists we are not seeking com- 
pletely free trade, for many reasons— 
economies, political, and social, no coun- 
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try is either prepared or willing to re- 
move all protections from its agricul- 
ture. The basic question has to do with 
the degree of protection. Nations must 
participate in active two-way trade. The 
two-way trade in agricultural products 
practiced by the Uxited States is of a 
vigorous healthful nature. More coun- 
tries should follow our lead. 

Iam not sure what would be the proper 
approach to our meat import problem, 
and of course, I do not think anyone 
would demand total exclusion of foreign 
meats since some is necessary to meet the 
demand for processed and manufac- 
turing products. However, imports are 
jeopardizing one of the most important 
segments of agriculture, and I believe it 
would be proper to put into effect import 
quotas or increase the duty on live cattle 
and meat products. I strongly urge that 
we give this problem our serious atten- 
tion. 


U.S. average beef cattle prices per 100 pounds, 1953-68 


Year 
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t Ist 6 months. 


Source: USDA. Statistical Reporting Service, gol. 95 Bulletin No. 333) and USDA, Economic 


Research Service. Livestock and Meat Sitnation 
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U.S. imports of cattle and beef, compared with production, 1950-62—Cattle and calves and 
beef and veal 5 


Year 
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Live animals 


Imports 


Imports as 
Meat pro- | a percent- 
duction 4 of 

production 

pounds) (percent) 
271 333 3, 953 24 
232 267 14, 610 L8 
229 322 15, 147 21 
211 254 6, 084 1.0 
395 616 728 3.9 
909 1,249 14, 516 a6 
063 1,254 14, 588 &6 
775 938 15, 835 5.9 
1,037 1, 287 16, 341 7.9 
1,445 1,725 16, 311 10.6 


t Estimated at 53 percent of the live weight of all dutiable im 
her processed verted 


2 Canned and ot 
Total production, 


meats have been can 


ol cattle. 
to their carcass weight equivalent, 


Source: USDA, Economic Research Service, Livestock and Meat Situation, May 1963 (L.MS-130). 
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U.S. steer and heifer beef production under Federal i nspection, by month, 1963-63 
Un millions of pounds] 
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Steer beef production | Heifer beef ction 
in the U; States in the United States 
1962 1963 

18 214 
5 be 173 1% 
190 222 
109 214 
10 227 
181 199 
1,096 1,272 


Source: USDA. Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture Livestock and Meat Situation, 


October 1963, 


Discharge Petition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of days now, I have received im- 
passioned pleas from friends and con- 
stituents to sign the discharge petition 
which was placed at the Clerk’s desk to- 
day by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Many of these 
communications have stated the opinion 
that it is absolutely vital and necessary 
that I sign this petition in order to dem- 
onstrate my fealty to the cause of civil 
rights. All of these opinions, I realize, 
are sincerely expressed. I respect the 
authors of those opinions as men and 
women of courage and conviction. How- 
ever, I want to take this opportunity to 
explain why I cannot in good conscience 
be swept along with the tide of public 
opinion that is currently calling for sig- 
natures on this petition. It is my honest 
feeling that the various media of com- 
munication in this country have done a 
real disservice to the cause of civil rights 
by improperly conveying the impression 
that the issue is now whether or not a 


I had been under the impression, Mr. 
Speaker, that the cause for which we are 
all striving is the far larger and more 
noble cause of civil rights in the broadest 
sense of implementing constitutional 
guarantees with respect to voting rights 
and all of the privileges and immunities 
of first-class citizenship without regard 
to race or color. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that a brief 
chronology of the events which have led 
up to the present conflict of civil rights 
legislation is in order. Mr. CELLER, who 
is sponsoring the petition, has for many 
years been chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee which he controls with 
a comfortable 21 to 14 Democratic ma- 
jority. He introduced a civil rights bill 
in the 87th Congress back in 1961, but 
he did not even begin to hold hearings 
until May of this year although 40 Re- 
publican bills were introduced in Jan- 
uary. He did nothing to produce a bill 
for floor action in the 87th Congress. 


Where was his sense of urgency then? 
And it was not until October 29, 1963, 
that Mr. CELLER finally had a bill re- 
ported out of his committee. I think it 
is important to point this out because it 
clearly shows where the responsibility for 
delay should really rest. It was not until 
December 4, 1963, a date which was 
reached only last Wednesday, that addi- 
tional views accompanying the report on 
this legislation were finally filed with the 
House. Therefore, for the mass media 
of communications to mislead the Amer- 
ican people as it has in this instance by 
ascribing the delay to a bottling up with- 
in the Rules Committee is nothing but 
gross misrepresentation. 

Further, it was not until after the sor- 

did events in Birmingham that the Pres- 
ident sent a civil rights message to Con- 
gress on June 19, 1963, attaching great 
urgency to this matter. Thereafter, 
when the Attorney General, Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, testified before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, he admitted that he 
had not even taken the time to read any 
of the more than 40 Republican bills that 
had been offered and which I referred to 
above. If you will look at the record you 
will find that there were only two civil 
rights bills passed in the last 80 years— 
in 1957 and in 1960. These bills received 
overwhelming support from the Repub- 
lican membership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Even more significant than 
this fact is the fact that it was Congress- 
man CLARENCE Brown, who is now the 
ranking Republican member on the Rules 
Committee, who saw to it that these bills 
were not unnecessarily delayed within 
the Rules Committee. Mr. Brown is still 
on the committee, and I have his assur- 
ance plus the assurance of the other four 
Republicans that they expect fo vote 
out a civil rights bill. Furthermore, they 
do not expect to countenance any undue 
delay when hearings are held in Janu- 
ary. When you couple these facts with 
the fact that a successful discharge pe- 
tition would still require the bill to lay 
over until mid-January at the very earli- 
est, I am unconvinced of the merit of 
this procedure. 
It is my conviction that the political 
maneuvering on the part of some people 
who are civil righteous either in whole 
or in part because of political advantages 
that they see therein, is doing real dam- 
abe to the cause of civil rights and jeop- 
ardizing the passage of the civil rights 
bill. 
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I made it clear many months ago that 
I was in wholehearted support of a civil 
rights bill, and would vote for it. This 
I fully intend to do. I will do it even 
though I do not expect any political ad- 
vantage therefrom; indeed, I have every 
reason to believe that many of those 
who are most vocal in this regard are 
completely opposed to me in most of the 
stands that I take. Nevertheless, it is 
a matter of conscience with me, and I 
am proud and happy that I have an op- 
portunity to cast an affirmative vote. 
At the same time, I feel deeply on the 
matter of some of the pressures that are 
being exerted with respect to the dis- 
charge petition. To those of us here in 
the Capitol in Washington, it is quite 
clear that the sponsor of the petition 
and others are seeking to use this as a 
political ploy to obtain some small parti- 
san advantage and gain. They seek 
thereby to obscure the facts of their own 
negligence and untoward delay in bring- 
ing about the passage of this legislation. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is 
difficult to disagree with our friends on 
this issue, particularly when we are not 
an enemy to the cause of civil rights, but 
have every intention of supporting the 
bill when it comes to the floor of the 
House of Representatives. However, for 
the reasons already set forth we simply 
cannot in good conscience lend ourselves 
to what we honestly feel is nothing more 
or less than political chicanery. 

I would also like to point out further 
that many persons lose sight of the fact 
that once a Member of the House of 
Representatives signs a discharge peti- 

' tion on this particular bill, he is abso- 
lutely defenseless before the onslaught 
of demands that he act similarly with 
respect to the other pieces of legislation 
for which discharge petitions have al- 
ready been filed or will be filed, some of 
which bills should never see the light of 
day. If we were to adopt the use of the 
petition with respect to this legislation, 
it is almost certain that some of these 
other bills would find their way to the 
floor. I think it is significant that our 
ranking Republican member on the 
House Judiciary Committee, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH, of Ohio, has absolutely identical 
views with mine with respect to the use 
of the discharge petition for any pur- 
pose. Yet without the work of Mr. Mc- 
Cuttocn, a civil rights bill would never 
have been reported out of the House Ju- 
riciary Committee in a form so that it 
could pass the House of Representatives. 


The Other Side of the Debate on 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all that we 
have heard about automation is the com- 
plaint of union leaders that millions are 
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being thrown out of work because of 
technological advances. 

There is another side to the argument. 
Employment is at its highest peak in 
history. In spite of the gloom peddlers 
more and more jobs are being created. 
Automation is not our problem. Restrie- 
tive union rules and practices which price 
U.S. manufacturers out of the market 
are far more serious. 

As a reminder that there is good in 
automation, I include as a part of these 
remarks a copy from an advertisement 
by Warner & Swasey in this week’s issue 
of U.S. News & World Report: 

Ir AvromatTion Purs Peorte Our or WORK 
WHY Are MORE AND MORE PEOPLE EMPLOYED? 

The fact is that automation shifts Jobs but 
increases the total—and increases the work- 
ers’ income, too. 

Because of mechanized farming, there are 
fewer farmers—but more workmen in farm 
machinery factories, more salesmen, more 
servicemen. 


There are fewer pick-and-shovel coal 
miners, but more men required to refine oil, 
and make and service oil and gas burners, 
for easier, uniform heat. 

There are fewer railroaders but more truck 
rivers and workmen in truck and bus manu- 
facturing plants. 

And in what authorities call the “life-en- 
richment industries” such as education, 
health, entertainment, and research, employ- 
Ment has soared and keeps on rising. 

Total employment in America is 69,891,000 
at the highest wages, which (because of auto- 
mation) buy more useful things for more 
people. 


Revitalize the American Cotton Industry 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6196) to en- 
courage increased consumption of cotton, 
to maintain the income of cotton producers, 
to provide a special research de- 
ned to lower costs of production, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to still be some lingering misun- 
derstanding among some of the Members 
of the House as to how the Department 
of Agriculture would administer the pro- 
visions relating to changes in the support 
Price of cotton as changes in the costs 
and efficiency of cotton production de- 
velop. 

Section 3 of the bill requires that the 
Department make a determination as to 
how much change there is in the cost of 
growing cotton. It has been argued that 
it is not possible to measure accurately 
the cost of growing cotton. Let me em- 
Dhasize that this bill requires only that 
the change in the cost of growing cot- 
ton be measured. There is no question 
but that it would be extremely difficult 
to get general agreement on the exact 
number of cents per pound it costs to 
Produce cotton. But there is general 
agreement that the change in the cost 
from year to year can be measured with 
& very high degree of accuracy. The De- 
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partment of Agriculture has done con- 
siderable work on this subject. In No- 
vember 1962, a report on this work was 
published. It is entitled, “Changes in 
Costs and Efficiency of Cotton Produc- 
tion.” Two charts from this report are 
contained on page 287 of the hearings. 
This is the method we would expect the 
Department of Agriculture to use to 
measure the changes in costs. 

I have also heard it said there is some 
doubt about how the Department would 
apply this cost reduction provision to the 
price support level. This also has been 
worked out by the Department. An in- 
dex of the average cost of growing cot- 
ton would be determined for a period of 
about 3 years ending in the latest year 
for which data is available. Three years 
is suggested in order to eliminate as 
much as possible the effects of weather. 
Another such average, ending 1 year 
earlier, would then be determined. The 
comparison of these two averages will 
reflect the change in the cost of growing 
cotton. ` 

Under leave to extend, I will include 
in my remarks at this point a descrip- 
tion of just how this calculation would 
be made This is what the Department 
says it will do should H.R. 6196 be en- 
acted: 

PROPOSED METHOD OF ADMINISTERING SECTION 
3 or H.R. 6196, as APPROVED 

The Department's publication, “Changes in 
Costs and Efficiency of Cotton Production,” 
dated November 1962, contains the basic 
procedure and some of the data which would 
be used in administering section 3 of the 
bill. However, some additional data would 
need to be obtained in order to analyze and 
make available estimates of sufficient accu- 
racy for this purpose. 

In establishing a statistical series for meas- 
uring changes in the cost of producing cot- 
ton, it is intended that it will refiect not 
only those costs arising directly from the 
production of cotton such as labor, machin- 
ery, materials, ginning, and other contract 
services, but also a reasonable allowance for 
general farm overhead costs including a re- 
turn to land. In the matter of establishing 
a return to land, however, it is expected that 
to the extent feasible account will be taken 
of, and appropriate adjustments made for, 
the many factors that have contributed to 
an artificial inflation in prices of farmland 
so that the return to land reflects only its 
value for agricultural uses. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
Committee intends that changes in produc- 
tion costs from any cause be recognized in 
administering this section. It is not in- 
tended that reductions in price support be 
predicated only on reductions in production 
costs realized the cotton re- 
search program provided in section 3 of the 
bill. 


The Department's publication measures 
the changes in costs of production for each 
year. In order to minimize the effects of 
weather on the cost in any particular year, 
an average of a few years should be used. 
The average should be kept as short as pos- 
sible in order to bring changes in costs to 
bear on the price support within a reason- 
able time. But there must be sufficient lag 
to permit the data to be collected and the 
cost change determination made. 


It is suggested, therefore, that for 1965, 
the average cost index during the 3 years 
ending in 1963 be divided by the average 
index during the 3 years ending in 1962. 
The result (but not more than 1.00) would 
be multiplied by the 1964 price support level 
to determine the level for 1965. 
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Each year thereafter, the 3-year averages 
would be advanced by I year. 

An exception to the above would be made 
in the event costs go up, and then start down 
again. No reduction in the price support 
would be made as costs are coming back 
down until the previous lowest level is 
reached. From that point on the price sup- 
port would again begin to be lowered as 
costs go down in the manner described above. 

This provision is fair to the farmers in 
that it assures them that their price sup- 
port will not be reduced unless the cost of 
growing cotton is reduced. With the kind 
of a research program contemplated by the 
bill, production costs can be reduced sub- 
stantially. As the lower costs of production 
are reflected in lower price support, the over- 
all expenditures for the cotton program will 
be reduced. 

I think there is a good chance that by 
1966, we can expect expenditures to be even 
less than they are under the present pro- 
gram. Over a period of say 8 to 10 years, it 
is highly possible, even probable, that costs 
can be reduced to the point where virtually 
all of the Government expenditures will be 
eliminated. To me this is one of the most 
important features of the bill. It removes 
from the political arena the establishment 
of the level of price support for cotton and 
puts it on a basis which is sound—both to 
the Government and to the farmer. 


Tribute to Late President John F. 
Kennedy 


SPEECH 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as deeply as most of us loved and re- 
spected John Fitzgerald Kennedy, it 
would be that people who knew him so 
well may have underrated his stature. 
The intense grief that his mindless as- 
sassination has created throughout the 
free world has borne home to most of 
us the devotion and affection with which 
this young President was held by people 
in all walks of life in every land where 
freedom is cherished. 

Perhaps this was best summed up in a 
personal letter written by the great Irish 
Playwright, Sean O'Casey. Mr. O'Casey, 
writing to an American friend, said: 

What a terrible thing has happened 
to us all. To you, there; to us, here; 
to all, everywhere. Peace, who was becom- 
ing bright-eyed, now sits in the shadow of 
death: her handsome champion has been 
killed as he walked by her very side. Her 
gallant boy is dead. 


It was a curious thing about the char- 
acter and personality of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy that everyone, even those who 
lived in far-distant lands, thought of him 
as a warm personal friend whom they 
had known all their lives. There was no 
great difference between the public image 
of President Kennedy and the private 
image. The public personality was 
merely a clear projection of the vibrant 
spirit that animated the man in his per- 
sonal relationships. 

As we mourn his assassination, Mr. 
Speaker, each of us in this body cherishes 
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personal memories. For instance, it was 
my privilege to fly with him in the Exec- 
utive Compartment of the airplane that 
carried him from Fort Worth to his ren- 
dezvous with destiny in Dallas. With 
the easy familiarity which his manner 
induced, we spoke about the importance 
to the Nation of our space program. As 
always, he was magnificently informed 
about the subject and fortified his con- 
tagious enthusiasm with extensive fac- 
tual data. It was an inspiring confer- 
ernce and one that I shall always remem- 
ber with pride modified by sorrow. 

We came to Congress together, Mr. 
Speaker, in 1946 and, despite the fact 
that we sprang from different sectors of 
the country, and from different back- 
grounds, and despite the fact that we had 
basically different opinions on some is- 
sues, we were good friends, always. We 
served 6 years together on the District 
Committee, and I clearly recall the ideal- 
ism with which he approached the task 
of trying to solve the problems that 
chronically beset the Nation's capital. 
Many Members of the Congress consider 
service on the District Committee an 
onerous and thankless task. Typically 
John F. Kennedy considered it an im- 
portant challenge in the field of human 
relations. 

On several occasions we put on the uni- 
form of the Washington Senators to- 
gether to play in the annual charity 
baseball game against our friends on the 
other side of the aisle. He played in 
these games, I believe, with a little more 
seriousness than did most of us. John 
F. Kennedy never saw any sense in en- 
gaging in any contest, athletic, mental or 
political, unless one played to win. And, 
until the cowardly murderer struck him 
down, he was a consistent winner in 
everything he attempted. 

More than any President in our his- 
tory, he was one of us. He was part and 
parcel of the Congress, and the Congress 
was a permanent element in his blood- 
stream. This was sò apparent when— 
after his election to the Presidency—he 
would call us to the White House for con- 
ferences. He always understood what 
was possible of accomplishment in our 
deliberations, and what was not. He re- 
spected our judgment; he understood our 
problems; he treated us as friends and 
colleagues. 

With his death, every one of us, Mr. 
Speaker, died a little. 

We have lost a great leader. 

We have lost a great friend. 

And the entire free world has lost a 
living symbol of courage and decency. 
Indeed, as Mr. O’Casry said, the hand- 
some champion of peace was killed as he 
walked by her very side. Her gallant 
boy is dead. 


Economic Illiteracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
should all be concerned with the lack of 
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appreciation many people in the country 
have for the virtues of our free enterprise 
economic system. This theme is most ef- 
fectively described in an editorial in the 
Thursday, December 5 edition of the Blue 
Island Sun-Standard which I place into 
the Recorp, wishing to emphasize its im- 
portance and logical summation. 
The editorial follows: 
Economic ILLITERACY 


Economic illiteracy is among the greatest 
of this Nation's problems, particularly among 
university and high school students. 

That, in substance, is the view of President 
Robert C. Kirkwood of the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. And, as he sees it, if this problem is to 
be solved educators and businessmen must 
develop more effective ways to bring the 
teaching of free enterprise up to date. 

The evidence is all on Mr. Kirkwood's side, 
Dependable surveys have shown that only 
one person out of three thinks that invest- 
ment in factories and machinery makes a 
major contribution to economic growth. 
And they have also shown that more than 
half of the adults in this country believe 
that net profits of most firms are equal to or 
exceed the wages these firms pay. Fewer 
than one-tenth know that payrolls substan- 
tially exceed profits. 

Such misconceptions as these provide fer- 
tile ground for those whose purpose is to de- 
stroy free enterprise and the free political 
institutions which are part and parcel of 
the American system—a system which has 
done more good things for more people— 
materially and spiritually—than any other 
yet devised by man. There is a crying need, 
indeed, for a better knowledge of how this 
system works and what it produces, most 
especially among the young people who will 
determine the course our Nation is to take 
in years to come. 


Television Overcommercialization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER ` 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a statement 
I made on “Congressional Conference,” 
broadcast over station WOR-TV, chan- 
nel 9, New York, on Sunday, December 
8, 1963. 

The statement follows: 

Permit me to offer praise to the broad- 
casting industry (both radio and television) 
for its reporting of the events of the frightful 
and frightening days, commencing with the 
firing of the fateful bullet that laid low our 
late, martyred President. 

The industry measured up to highest 
standards. The achievement is worthy of 
proud commendation. 

The television and radio stations and net- 
works themselves have presented a shining 


and burial of our late, beloved President 
Kennedy and the succession of President 
‘ohnson 


Advertising revenues, of course, make such 
@ public service possible but broadcasters 
must recognize, as their audience does, the 
difference between enough and too much. 

The mad, almost weird, scramble of TV 
and radio stations to push as many com- 
mercials as possible at the audience has be- 
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come a national scandal. The alr is sat- 
urated with such commercials and the 
public is surfeited and suffocated. 

The airwaves are a public resource. Oper- 
ators of radio and TV stations are licensees 
of the U.S. Government through the agency 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 
Hence, it is clear that any abuse of the 
license granted by FCC must be examined 
by it. And it is an abuse, I maintain, when 
many TV and radio stations thrust 30 min- 
utes of commercials on the air for every hour 
of program. A public franchise, giving each 
broadcaster a limited monopoly of the pub- 
lic airwaves, should not become a license to 
bombard the public with inane advertising 
for nearly half the broadcast day. 

Obviously, then, the industry has failed 
to regulate itself. The National Association 
of Broadcasters in 1948 proposed a limit of 
12 minutes of commercials for every broad- 
cast hour—or 1 minute for commercials out 
of every 5. Many broadcasters, however, do 
not belong to NAB, and many of those who 
do failed to live up to its code. The NAB, 
instead of enforcing its own code, relaxed it 
this year so that now 18 minutes of com- 
mercials to every hour of broadcast—roughly 
1 minute out of every 3—is deemed reason- 
able. But, as I stated before, many stations 
go far beyond even that 1-to-3 ratio. 

The viewing and listening public is yirtu- 
ally a captive audience. Unlike the news- 
paper reader who can skip past the adver- 
tisements to the story which attracts his in- 
terest and read it through from beginning to 
end, you, the television viewer, cannot escape 
the intrusive interruption of commercials if 
you are to watch the porgram of your choice. 

Certainly the industry is entitled to a 
reasonable profit on its investment, but it Is 
equally reasonable that in the public domain 
a balance be struck between the public in- 
terest and the private interest of the licensee. 

Broadcasters have enjoyed phenomenal 
profits in many cases. Radio and TV stations 
are changing hands for $3, 64. $7, even $10 
million these days. Recently, $8 million was 
offered for a TV station which was worth only 
$3 million in 1960, A $5 million capital gain 
on a $3 million investment over 3 years repre- 
sents a pretty fair profit by any standards. 

The networks and their affiliated stations 
too are enjoying record profits and sales, with 
sensational advances reported in some in- 
stances. How can such broadcasters justly 
complain about a more reasonable balance 
between the public and private interest? 

While the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has sought information as to the 
number of commercials and licensee uses, it 
has not sought information as to the amount 
of time devoted to commercials in each hour 
of the broadcast day. Without such infor- 
mation it cannot get a true picture. 

There are those who oppose any FCC regu- 
lation of commercials but its public duty is 
plain. The overuse of commercials is self- 
evident. The victims of such overuse, the 
viewers and listeners of TV and radio, agree, 
I am sure, that the insistent, intrusive, in- 
cessant, inescapable cries of vendors and 
pitchmen over the air must, in a measure, 
be inhibited. 


A Tribute to President Kennedy 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add my tribute this afternoon to 
the many eloquent ones which have been 
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said in memory of our late President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

The stunning news came to me as I 
had started my drive back to Illinois 
on that fateful Friday, November 22. I 
was between Hagerstown and Hancock, 
Md., when the confirmed report came 
over the radio that the last rites had 
been administered and that the Presi- 
dent had died. I pulled off the side of 
road to control my shock and emotion 
and sought out the first telephone that I 
might phone my wife. Neither of us 
could talk very intelligently but we did 
decided that I should turn back and re- 
turn to Washington. 

I shall never forget that drive back to 
Washington along Route 240 which I 
had driven so many times. Cars were 
Pulling off to the side of the road in 
numbers and those still on the road were 
just poking along. It was quite obvious 
that drivers were listening intently to 
their radios for every fragment of news. 
As I turned onto Embassy Row, down 
Massachusetts Avenue, I never before 
have noticed so many flags representing 
foreign countries, and all were drawn 
to half mast. I guess there never has 
been so tragic an event that has touched 
80 many capitals around the world and 
certainly attests to the stature this 
relatively young man achieved in so 
short a time. 

His being taken from our midst in such 
an awful manner reminds us how the 
course of history seems to be charted 
more by accident than by design, and of 
the Biblical Scripture which tells us that 
these events can happen “within the 
twinkling of any eye.” Rhetoric and 
Prose are so inadequate at a time like 
this but I do want to simply add the 
profound sympathy and condolences of 
our family to those untold numbers 
which have gone out and continue to be 
said for Mrs. Kennedy, the children, and 
the entire Kennedy family. 


Another Myth Demolished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
column by Robert Peterson which ap- 
peared in the November 29, 1963, edition 
of the New York Journal American the 
myth that this country has the highest 
longevity rate and the lowest mortality 
rate is demolished by simply stating the 
facts, The political doctors of the AMA 
who have been using this argument 
against the enactment of medicare— 
hospital care for the aged through the 
Social security program—will have to 
find a new gambit now since at least 
two other nations, England and Sweden, 
have lower mortality rates and higher 
longevity rates than we do. Mr. Peter- 
son's comments on the subject follow: 

ANOTHER MyTH DEMOLISHED 

The medicare plan, which would provide 

hospital care to the aged under the social 
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security program, is still under fire by physi- 
cians. 


One of their arguments is that Americans 
haye the finest medical care and the lowest 
mortality rates of people anywhere in the 
world, and that this would be jeopardized if 
Uncle Sam were to become Involved In finan- 
cial medical care. 

But wait a minute—are our medical serv- 
ices and mortality rates as superior as we 
are led to believe? 

If you'll check the 1962 Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, volume 12, you'll find on page 319 the 
startling fact that infant mortality in the 
United States is 27 per 1,000 live births, 
whereas in England it is only 25, and in 
Sweden it is only 18.2. 

As regards longevity, the latest figures re- 
leased by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. reveal that current life expectancy in the 
United States is 67 years for males and 73.6 
years for females. 

But in volume 14 of the 1962 Encyclopedia 
Britannica it states that life expectancy in 
England is 1.6 years higher than it is in the 
United States. 

And I have before me a letter from N. U. 
Allard of the Swedish Consulate in New York 
which states, “The current life expectancy in 
Sweden for males is 71.6 and for females 75.2 
years.” 

These are proyocative facts considering 
that England and Sweden are up to their 
bureaucratic ears in socialized medicine. Of 
course, President Kennedy’s medicare pro- 
posal is far removed from socialized medicine. 
But these figures suggest that Government 
assistance in financing medical care does not 
necessarily undermine the quality of medical 
care or the health of the citizenry. 


Integration at the University of 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech was delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
by Russell H. Barrett, professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Mississippi. 
It is my good fortune to be acquainted 
with Professor Barrett and I believe all 
Members will be interested in his com- 
ments on the situation at the University 
of Missisippi. 

The speech follows: 


INTEGRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI ` 


(By Russell H. Barrett) 

Whatever else might be said about the 
University of Mississippi, it is true that the 
university was integrated last year. Sub- 
ject to the qualification that no more disas- 
trous beginning could have been planned 
or carried through, there were som. elements 
of victory during that year of both physical 
and educational combat. Mr. James H. 
Meredith accurately described the situation 
as a battle in which neither the rules nor 
the weapons were agreed upon. It is in- 
evitable that such a battle would produce 
damage and casualties, and the university 
will take some time to recover from them. 
There were some individuals in Mississippi 
and elsewhere who expected the struggle to 
be easier than it was, and everyone who be- 
eves in education wishes that it could be 
easier; but it is nonetheless essential. There 
must be those who will stay in the State and 
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others who will come in spite of the dificul- 
ties if the path cleared by James Meredith is 
to remain open. 

Most people in and out of Mississippi do 
not appreciate the really substantial accom- 
plishments of Meredith's attendance at Ole 
Miss. Here was a Negro who was said to be 
both mentally and psychologically unquall- 
fied to attend the university. After an 18- 
month court fight for admission he began 
classes more than a week after other stu- 
dents. His “student orientation” began with 
a riot and continued during weeks of abusive 
harassment. His replies to this harassment 
consisted of a smile and an occasional state- 
ment to the press, usually carefully worded, 
and many forget that he made no press 
statements prior to the riot and abuse. 
With these and other difficulties to contend 
with, he passed all courses but one during 
his abbreviated first semester and made good 
grades during the second semester and sum- 
mer session. Faced with a demanding set 
of requirements in flelds which included 
Mathematics, natural science, and foreign 
language, he completed the requirements for 
graduation in the shortest time possible. 
James Meredith was in many ways an ideal 
type for our first Negro student, and I doubt 
whether anyone without his rather 
combinatioh of features would have lasted 
until graduation or even through the first 
semester. 

We had this different type of Negro in 
Mr. Cleve McDowell, who was rather inac- 
curately pictured as the stereotyped Missis- 
sippi “nigra.” He was certainly different in 
some ways, having been welcomed by no riot 
or gubernatorial stand at the gates, having 
made no statements, and having emphasized 
in many ways that he just wanted to be a 
student. But his exemplary pattern of be- 
havior produced the illusion that a Negro 
could attend the university without any 
of guarding, and this was his undoing. Me- 
Dowell actually had some student friends 
within the halls of the School of Law, 
although that friendship changed to con- 
genial inattention once he went outside of 
the building. But some of the drivers on 
the highway between his home and the uni- 
versity certainly were not friendly, and 
neither were the off-campus law enforcement 
officers. His departure from the university 
resulted from a monumental piece of bad 
luck and personal indiscretion, plus an un- 
conscious conspiracy among the citizens 
council, the NAACP, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the university, and law enforcement 
officers. The difference between James Mere- 
dith and Cleve McDowell is that the former 
would have seen to it that U.S. marshals were 
present before he returned to the university, 
probably by issuing a statement to the press. 
This development demonstrated that Negro 
students at Ole Miss need to be interested in 
More than “just getting an education.” 
There are too many other people who are 
prepared to prevent the realization of this 
simple ambition. 

One of the most regrettable aspects of last 
year's developments was that the University 
of Mississippi, as a single educational insti- 
tution, received more than it deserved of 
both blame and penalties for the rioting and 
other forms of resistance against integration. 
There is no doubt that the university made 
mistakes, but with a State atmosphere even 
as favorable as that in Alabama, the univer- 
sity would have followed a standard of con- 
duct similar to that in other universities of 
the Deep South. Reasonabe standards of 
fairness should demand that the university 
be judged on its performance in areas over 
which it had control. 

On the positive side there was fair treat- 
ment of Meredith by his professors, although 
there were suggestions from Mississippians, 
New Yorkers, and Californians that he should 
be flunked out without reference to his per- 
formance, There was active and substantial 
support from faculty members of his right 
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to be treated as a human being as well as a 
student, and there was a smaller 

of students who took 4 similar stand. This 
kind of support was not without cost to these 
faculty members and students in the form 
of harassment through various methods by 
people from Mississippi and from many other 
States. The treatment varied with the moral 
depravity of the abuser, and it included tele- 
phone calls, letters, property damage, anony- 
mous publication of libelous material, and 
even some annoying of children. Those who 
supported Meredith were appointed as “hon- 
orary niggers” by the white citizens council, 
and the appointees considered it to be an 
honor. Another plus factor is that Meredith 
did attend public concerts and lectures, and 
on some occasions those who sat next to him 
were not U.S. marshals but were friends. He 
Played golf as a member of the University 
Golf Club and frequently outplayed his white 
competitors, who again paid penalties not 
usually associated with golf. There was 
heavy pressure to get rid of one minister, but 
to the credit of an impressive group of cou- 
rageous church members it did not succeed. 
Of course Meredith ate regularly in the cafe- 
teria, frequently with faculty members and 
others joining him, sometimes in excessive 
numbers. After the first 6 weeks he was 
able to study in the library with not dim- 
culty, often almost completely alone, since 
there were numerous white students who 
were not interested only in getting an edu- 
cation. Finally, there were administrative 
Officials who were sincerely interested in 
treating Meredith the same as other students, 
even though their conception of equality 
was not always the best. They also worked 
in the face of abuses, and they do not deserve 
by those who do not understand the pres- 
sures they faced. 

The negative factors at the university have 
received much more publicity than those 
I have just mentioned, and some of this 
news was simply not true. Contrary to what 
was reported In some media, we do have a 
solid academic program, a large number of 
good students, and an impressive extracur- 
ricular presentation of lectures and con- 
certs, including lectures such as Margaret 
Mead, J. K. Galbraith, and Clement Attlee, 
and artists such as Katherine Cornell, 
George London, and Goldovsky Opera Thea- 
ter, the American Ballet Theater, and sev- 
eral top symphony orchestras. It should 
not be necessary to even mention these and 
other common characteristics of American 
universities, but an amazing amount of bad 
reporting makes it necessary. We do have 
academic weaknesses, but the real short- 
comings of the university were in other areas. 
First, there was the fact that the univer- 
sity went along with the fiction that it was 
not a segregated institution, one result of 
which was to give academic support to certain 
aspects of the State attitude which I will 
mention later. Second, and most important, 
the university waited too long before it 
adopted a strict policy on student discipline, 
even though the justification of this was in 
part the appeasement of State groups out- 
side the university. Third, it pursued a 
policy of weakness in protecting the rights 
of the minority of students who were willing 
to befriend Meredith, even though those 
students were harassed so unmercifully by 
other students that most of them left the 
university. It added to these mistakes by 
its mistaken attempt to blame the riot on 
the marshals. Other factors could be men- 
tioned, but these were the elements of the 
situation which the university could have 
controlled more effectively and which per- 
mitted much of the revolting behavior to 
take place. It is perfectly true that stronger 
policies on these matters would have brought 
additional political pressure and harassment 
on university officials, but this should have 
been considered part of the cost of upholding 
academic integrity. But even though there 
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were shortcomings, the primary blame for 
our difficulties does not rest with internal 
characteristics of the university. 

The primary blame for our difficulties lies 
in the characteristics of the “closed society” 
to well described by the president of the 
Southern Historical Association, Frof. James 
W. Silver. The custodians of that society 
are the present political leadership, the citi- 
zens council activists, and the dominant 
newspapers of the State. The Governor 
Called for all means of resistance against 
Federal court decisions and refused to ac- 
cept. responsibility for upholding the law. 


Citizens Council publications have chal-* 


lenged the importance of accreditation and 
have suggested the evasion of court decisions 
by the substitution of private for public 
schools. They spearheaded a postcard cam- 
paign which called for the firing of the dean 
of the law school, the vice chancellor, and 
two professors at the university. The news- 
papers, with some notable and praiseworthy 
exceptions, supported the anarchist elements 
at the university and described as “innocu- 
ous” the anonymous Rebel underground 
which called the chancellor of the univer- 
sity a dictator and advocated the assassina- 
tion of the President of the United States. 
Soon after the riot more than 100 top busi- 
ness leaders issued a statement which crit- 
icized “inflammatory statements“ in the 
“irresponsible” state press, Associated with 
these causes of difficulty is the pattern of 
legal harassment or what might be termed 
“selective law enforcement.” Cleve McDow- 
ell was speedily arrested and convicted on 
a charge of having a concealed weapon on 
the university campus, but there were no 
attempts under State law to convict those 
white students who violated various laws 
last year, including those against posses- 
sion of weapons. The Negro who attempted 
to enter Mississippi Southern University was 
sentenced to 7 years in the penitentiary for 
allegedly receiving $30 worth of stolen 
chicken feed, but it would take a long search 
to turn up similar convictions of white 
students. Finally there is the failure of 
moderates to speak out soon enough and loud 
enough. This is partly because so many 
moderates have left the State and partly 
because of the pressures of the closed so- 
ciety, but the Mississippi moderate is prone 
to believe that he can best win by being 
careful and expedient. The fact Is that he 
has accumulated a long history of losing by 
following that approach. 

Where does all this leave us as part of a 
university in a State where it is not easy to 
maintain a university in the full meaning of 
that term? It leaves us in a weak position, 
in a position that has been made still weaker 
by criticism from outside the State which 
should have been directed at others. It 
leaves us in the Inescapable role of either 
fighting to regain a position of academic 
honor or of leaving the university to be de- 
fended or ruined by others. Too many 
faculty members have left who should not 
have left, and with a few exceptions they 
deserted their principles. The person who 
says he is resigning in protest is deluding 
himself. Most who leave the university do 
so either because they want better jobs else- 
where or because they no longer feel able or 
willing to teach under the admittedly dif- 
ficult circumstances which I have only par- 
tially described. For the same reasons there 
are far more professors in other institutions 
who would not be willing even to come to the 
university. In this connection there is a 
serious misunderstanding which needs cor- 
recting. There are those who say there is 
no academic freedom at the University of 
8 The fact is that there is aca- 

emic freedom which has been better de- 
tended by the administration than at some 
other universities. But the exercise of such 
freedom is not always easy and it will not 
make the professor popular with all people, 
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Academic freedom is used in a State atmos- 
phere that does not always welcome its use, 
and this is no place for the fainthearted. 
Yet we teach what our fleld calls for us to 
teach in the classroom, we have no inter- 
ference with selection of books at the uni- 
versity, and outside the classroom some exer- 
cise an extensive amount of freedom both 
professionally and as citizens. 

We therefore need good faculty members 
who will not leave. We need good faculty 
members who will join us, and most of them 
will find the situation less difficult than they 
imagine. We need good students from other 
States, both graduate and undergraduate, 
partly because they produce a student body 
with broader and more varied interests and 
viewpoints. Even with a drop in out-of-State 
enrollment this year, more than 25 percent of 
our students come from other States or for- 
eign countries, a total of 1,349. After all 
of the pluses and minuses are considered, 
the fact is that education can be and must 
be carried on at the University of Mississippi. 
There is certainly no more challenging place 
for the teacher; and if teachers are unwill- 
2 face challenges, they are in the wrong 

eld. 


To Shed Light on the Assassination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSEL Mr. Speaker, con- 
structive criticism must be forthcoming 
over the special Commission appointed 
by President Johnson to conduct an in- 
quiry into the assassination of President 
Kennedy, The constructive criticism of 
which I speak is found in an editorial in 
this morning's Chicago Tribune which 
very effectively analyzes the history of 
such inquiries, as well as properly spot- 
lights some present questions. Its con- 
tents are well worth pondering over by 
all of us. 

The editorial follows: 

To SHED LIGHT ON THE ASSASSINATION 


Just as the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had decided to conduct a full and open in- 
vestigation, before television cameras, of the 
assassination of President Kennedy, Presi- 
dent Johnson intervened. He appointed a 
seven-man special Commission under the 
chairmanship of Chief Justice Ear] Warren of 
the 3 Court to take over the inquiry. 

This procedure is bound to be less satis- 
factory by far than a Senate investigation in 
full public view. The Presidential Com- 
mission may perhaps work behind closed 
doors and is to draft a statement of findings 
and conclusions, to be addressed to Mr. 
Johnson and released through the White 
House. The Commission is seeking to per- 
suade Congress to invest it with power of 
subpena. 

The personnel of the Commission leaves 
much to be desired. The constitutional 
separation of functions is ignored in the 
choice of the Chief Justice to act as an agent 
of the executive. This practice has been 
invoked before, with melancholy results. 
Franklin Rooseyelt snatched Justice Owen 
Roberts off the Supreme Court after the Pearl 
Harbor disaster in 1941, and commissioned 
him chairman of an investigating commis- 
sion. 

The mandate of this Commission was 
deliberately restricted so that it could only 
consider derelictions of duty or errors of 
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judgment by Army or Navy Officers, but 
could not consider the behavior of civilian 
authorities in Washington. The product of 
the inquiry was a report which was utterly 
discredited by evidence produced at a later 
congressional investigation, itself hardly dis- 
tinguished for objectivity. 

There is the further consideration that 
Chief Justice Warren and one other member 
of the Commission, Representative Hare 
Bocas, of Louisiana, have prejudged the case 
by publicly announcing that the murder 
could not have occurred had the climate of 
opinion not been inflamed by activities and 
statements of the radical right. Inasmuch as 
the accused assassin was a declared Marxist, 
an apologist for Castro, and a defector to 
the Soviet Union, these utterances are errant 
poppycock. 

A thorough and dispassionate inquiry was 
imperatively needed to clear the alr of mind- 
less scattershot accusations, doubts, suspi- 
cions, and myths. It was needed, in 
particular, because the man accused of the 
Presidential murder was himself shot to 
death by a self-appointed avenger of Mr. 
Eennedy before he could be removed from 
the Dallas city jail. The suspect, Lee Harvey 
Oswald, despite mountainous evidence point- 
ing to his guilt, died without confessing. 

His death ended the chance of producing 
all the evidence in a public trial. It deprived 
the people of an official verdict in the case. 
The Senate investigation could have gone 
a long way to rectify this yawning gap in 
the record. But a Presidential Commission? 
We shall have to wait and see. 

Even President Johnson has joined War- 
ren and Boggs in the grapeshot allegation 
that “venom and hate” infect all of Ameril- 
can life and “stalemate us in progress.” It 
is a disservice to the people of the United 
States that so many self-appointed partisan 
apostles are trying to make capital out of 
an event which all decent Americans equally 
deplore. Thus any opposition to any element 
in the administration's inherited program 
is equated with stalemating progress. 

Those who are demanding a universal re- 
pentance are trying to browbeat the people 
into passivity if not consent. An inert citi- 
zenry cannot participate in government, and, 
without participation, the Republic loses its 
vitality. The danger exists that a hand- 
Picked Presidential Commission might con- 
vert itself into a willing instrument to this 
end. 


Opposition Party Essential to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
est danger to our American system of 
government would be to eliminate a 
strong two-party system and institute 
one-party government. There are some 
who would bring this about by denying 
opposition to any of the programs spon- 
sored by the late President Kennedy. 

It shows no disrespect to John F. Ken- 
nedy if the Republican Party opposes 
legislation now to which it was opposed 
during his administration. Rather, it is 
essential to the cause of a free nation 
that the issues be debated and the op- 
position heard. 

The folowing article by Raymond 
Moley in the December 16 issue of News- 
week, points the responsibility of a loyal 
opposition: 
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AFTER THE PARTY Truce 
(By Raymond Moley) 

When these brief December days have 
passed into history, the business of the 
American people will be to prepare for a mo- 
mentous choice of national policies, of party 
government, and of the individual who will 
occupy the White House after 1964. 

Past patterns of public behavior after the 
death of a President in office have so far been 
followed. First there is shock, then general 
expressions of grief and mourning, then 
good will toward the new President. Finally, 
there is restoration of the debate and deci- 
sion making which is appropriate in a free, 
independent, and self-governing Republic. 

This has happened in all five instances 
during the past century when a country has 
mourned the death of a President—in 1865, 
in 1881, in 1901, in 1923, and in 1945. In this 
present instance the tenure of the presiden- 
tial successor will be shorter than in any of 
the foregoing. And a more serious consid- 
eration of the policies to be determined lies 
ahead than in any previous instance since 
1865. The time to make that determination 
is shorter than ever before. 

Hence, the readjustment to new national 
leadership must be more immediate. This 
much we know: that President Johnson was 
elected as Vice President on the issues raised 
in the campaign of 1960, that he has loyally 
supported the late President's proposals and 
policies, and that he has already professed 
his intentions to seek the same objectives. 


CONTENDING POLICIES 


The issues to be decided in 1964 will have 
great impact upon the future of the Nation. 
They will have to do with the relation of the 
Federal Government to the States, the com- 
munities, and to individual Americans. 
These issues go to the very marrow of na- 
tional policy. For the most part, those 
which are substantive concern the domestic 
scene. Both of the opposing ideologies 
among us are united in the objectives of for- 
eign and military affairs. There the differ- 
ences are about personnel, method, and em- 
phasis. 

The domestic policies upon which there is 
sharp difference are, in terms popularly ac- 
cepted, liberal and conservative. Both posi- 
tions are supported by plausive arguments. 

The former argues that since advances in 
technology and science have revolutionized 
communication and transportation, there is 
greater uniformity within the Nation. Au- 
thority and services which were hitherto left 
to the States, the communities, and the in- 
dividual have become Federal responsibilities. 
Hence, there must be great expansion of the 
Federal Establishment. Since greater ex- 
pense is involved, new economic theories 
have been asserted in its justification. 

The conservative challenges selectively, not 
generally, these extensions, this expense, and 
the economic justifications for this cost. 

THE COMING DEBATE 


The dominant majority of the Democratic 
Party for 25 years has accepted the liberal 
position. After 1936 and until 1960, Repub- 
lican candidates for President, and in large 
part, Republican candidates for Congress, 
blurred this issue by compromise, But dur- 
ing the past 5 years, and especially during 
the past 3, the Republican minority in Con- 
gress has generally accepted the conserva- 
tive position. 

It seems essential that the issue be drawn 
sharply in 1964. For further to postpone 
the reckoning would confuse the electorate, 
create voter apathy, and produce a meaning- 
less cholce at the polls. 

It is hardly conceivable that President 
Johnson can avoid the meeting of this issue 
m ideologies. For by virtue of his office he 
is the leader of his party and is bound by his 
past commitments. His strategy will differ 
in method but hardly in objectives. 

But the precise strategy of his opposition 
must be subject to some reconsideration. 
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That will await the President's pronounce- 
ments in January—in his messages, his 
budget, and approval of the various programs 
projected by Mr. Kennedy. When he asserts 
his party leadership at that time, the lines 
will be drawn and the national debate will 
begin. As President, Mr. Johnson will be re- 
spected. As party leader, he will be opposed. 
That is what our institutions demand. 


Independence Day of Tanganyika 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM 


C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 9, 1961, Tanganyika achieved her 
independence. We wish to take this op- 
portunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency the President of Tangan- 
yika, Julius K. Nyerere, on the occasion 
of the second anniversary of Tangan- 
yika’s independence. 

Two years have now passed since the 
new green, black, and gold flag of Tang- 
anyika was first raised in the Dar-es- 
Salaam and rockets rose 300 miles to the 
north from Mount Kilimanjaro's icy 
summit in celebration of Tanganyika's 
independence. Many changes have taken 
place in these 2 years, but few of them 
have been in the news. The changes 
have been peaceful—the gradual pro- 
gressive political and economic develop- 
ment of a stable nation toward well-de- 
fined objectives—not the shocking, 
disrupting stories of violence that make 
interesting newspaper copy. 

Still, one of the changes in particular 
was so momentous that it received wide 
coverage in the foreign press. On De- 
cember 9, 1962, Tanganyika ceased to be 
a legal part of the British monarchical 
system, a dominion, and declared itself a 
Republic. Tanganyika retained mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth, 
but the institution of the British Gover- 
nor-General was jettisoned forever. Dr. 
Julius K. Nyerere was chosen President 
of the new Republic in an election in 
which he received more than 98 percent 
of the total votes cast. 

The country of which Dr. Nyerere is 
President on Africa's east coast is a land 
of natural beauty, of ancient legend, but 
yet of modern outlook. Tanganyika is 
four times the size of its former colonial 
master, Great Britain. On its northern 
frontier Mr. Kilimanjaro rises in a giant 
floating sugarloaf. To the east lies the 
Indian Ocean where colorful Arab and 
native craft plow the coral-reefed sea. 
To the west is Lake Victoria and the 
source of the Nile. 

In northern Tanganyika archeolo- 
gists have discovered what are probably 
the oldest traces of man on earth; deep 
valleys and gorges reveal the fossils of 
prehistoric ages. The coast of the coun- 
try has been known to voyagers for near- 
ly 2,000 years; in contrast, the interior 
has been known to the outside world for 
little more than 100 years. Tanganyika 
was the object of several waves of coloni- 
zation. The Arabs came in the 8th cen- 
tury; the Portuguese in the 14th. Both 
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these people were interested in Tangan- 
yika chiefly as a stopping place on their 
profitable trading voyages to India and 
the Far East. British explorers pene- 
trated the interior in the middle 19th 
century; by the end of the century Ger- 
man hegemony had been established, 
only to be ceded to Britain under a 
League of Nations mandate at the end 
of World War I. 

But the Tanganyika of tdoay is very 
different from the Tanganyika of the 
past. Under the skillful leadership of 
President Nyerere and his party, the 
Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), the economy is gradually being 
developed in spite of a low potential of 
natural resources. Increased produc- 
tion of sisal, cotton, and coffee—the 
country's three most important commer- 
cial products—is being encouraged. The 
transportation network is being im- 
proved. The Government has accepted 
aid from international agencies, Britain, 
West Germany, and the United States. 
Peace Corps volunteers—roadbuilders, 
geologists, secondary school teachers— 
have been welcomed. 

On the second anniversary of your 
independence we congratulate you, Presi- 
dent Nyerere, and the people of Tang- 
anyika, for skillfully putting your re- 
Sources to the most profitable use and for 
working cooperatively with friendly 
countries who desire to assist Tanganyika 
to reach its development goals. 


Estes Kefauver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the unexpected passing of my 
long-time colleague and friend, the 
Honorable Estes Kefauver, is not only 
a great personal loss, but a loss to the 
pigeon Tennessee and the entire Nation 
as we 

I first came to know Estes Kefauver 
when I was elected to this House in the 
78th Congress. We served here together 
until the fall of 1948 when he was first 
elected to the other body. He was a 
hard-working and devoted Member of 
the U.S. Congress, and I am sure many 
will agree that this country is a better 
Place today because of his continuous 
crusade against crime and corruption, 
racketeering and monopolistic practices 
in industry. Estes had a genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of his fellow men 
and because of his unyielding dedication 
to duty and service, he will long be re- 
membered and missed by millions of 
Americans. 

I greatly admired and respected Estes 
for his honesty, his ability and for his 
courage, and I am deeply saddened by 
his passing. Mrs. Kefauver and the 
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Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1936 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past I have often found it difficult to se- 
cure information on the voting records 
of legislators who have represented me. 


December 9 


Recognizing that citizens in my congres- 
sional district have probably experienced 
the same problem, my periodic reports 
from Washington are a complete tabu- 
lation of all rollcall votes, including 
quorum calls. On measures which are 
considered to be of greatest significance, 
I endeavor to give a brief explanation 
of the reasoning behind my vote. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include my first report cover- 
ing the period from January 9 through 
April 30, 1963: 


Vote 
ILR. 
No. Brist description 
R. B. O. Yea Nay Not 
Present ] Quorum: call on original organization of the 
„„ o e n, A OEC A Lathe hie dl Sotelo Election of Speaker—stralght partisan vote: 
s|x „ | nee Sta Se N 
UE sg eee 0 fe on anent 
88 tee from 12 to 15 
8 Sinden 235 196 2 Final passage of the enlarged Rules Committee. 
284d. 254 154 27 8 — Department of Agricul appropriation for 
29 do 386 2 30 | Final passage o! pristion to continue the 
Present. Gs RU 5 arom, e of 
=a on SEU PSSA Precio TE T. 
Iowa (51 M: 3 * 
2438 | Tea 338 3 ta | Fina passage of year exiension of existing 
474 —— d. 37⁸ 21 36 ENA pasis of Winston Churchill citizenship 
D Present Quorum Mr. Democrat, of 
9 Gavan Ci Memen vV. : Democrat, of 
iS PS SO EP) IN AE A o ea ARRA 
8 ro; creas- 
* ing same by 23637000, W. 
240 —— do — 149 258 M to recommit military riation bill 
by Mr. Curtis, 
2440 brary 374 83 28 | Final — an 5 bill. a 
aaa “fF ho” eae as — (R. B. C. at Aer 8 ub- 
committee 
5306 Nea 386 17 32 | Final of Post Office appropriation m bm. 
SENA ( E o tall Mr. . Republican, ol 
do Quorum T by dan araa, Republican, of 
— Dre RNS — Ee 0 
Illinois (23 Mem bers absent) 
5517 | Tea 238 184 21 | Amendment of public — riation bill 
to restore money cut in committes. 
8817 do 251 122 60 | Final of public works appro- 
3 Present] Quorum call Mr. Han, Republican, of 
a Quorum call by ME Devia. Republican, of 
! Ä... E SSA EERE M T. De 
Ohio (30 Members absent). 2 
12 | Nay EEA 171 239 2 | Motion to recommit bill authorizing loans to 
{ students in dental and nursing odu- 
cation and grants to schools in health folds by 
Mr. Devine, Republican, of Ohio. 

"24 91 288 122 2⁴ e ee P. Educational 

25 PSS Pee ͤ TTT Quorum call by Mr. Deronnian, Republican, — 
1 York (37 Members absent)(R.B. O. 

2 Present —.— i e's Jensen, Republican, of 

SRK ae . ———— r. i 
Iowa (38 Members absent). 7 

. Seed Absent - Quorum call by Mr. Michel, Republican, of 
T — t) a C. in con- 

ce er's dining room 

8 ( DR call Mr. Ashbrook, Republican, of 
Ohio 4 Members yea t). 

2 4997 | Nay... 196 206 32 | Motion to recommit feed grain bill by Mr. 
Harvey, Republican, of In: 

30 4007 Tea 208 196 29 | Final possa eausa bill. 

3¹ ß eel See y Mr. Republican, of lows 
(112 ————— absent) (R. B. C. at conference 
re right-wing movements). 

2 do. ] Present Quorum call Mr. Stinson, Republican, of 
Washington (97 Members absent). 

33 1762 Nea 2 5 Final of an act to promote the coordina- 
tion and development of 2 Rodin programs 
relating to ou 

“u P uorum all by Mr. N Republican, — 


Michigan (48 Members absent) (R. M. C. 
cold war hearings, Foreign Affairs Cee 


Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance and a brief explanatiom is included herein. 


ROLLCALL NO. 1 
This quorum call was the first re- 


of a quorum call Any Member can re- 
quest a quorum call at any time. The 


children have my heartfelt sympathy corded vote of the session and provides presiding officer then counts the number 


and prayers in their great loss. 


an opportunity to explain the purpose 


of Members in the Chamber. If there 
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is less than a majority of the Members 
of the House of Representatives or of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union present, the pre- 
siding officer will notice the absence of 
a quorum and the Clerk will be directed 
to call the names of the Members. 
When the Clerk starts to call the names, 
three bells ring throughout Capitol Hill 
to notify Members that a quorum call 
has been asked for. If Members are 
Sitting as the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union—vir- 
tually all debate is carried on when 
Members are sitting as the Committee— 
100 Members constitute a quorum. It 
takes approximately 40 minutes to call 
the names of all the Members and, 
therefore, the device of a quorum call is 
frequently used as a delaying tactic. 
This tactic is frequently used by the mi- 
nority party to give them time to round 
up votes. Of the first 16 quorum calls 
this session, 12 were called by Republi- 
cans, 3 by Democrats, and 1 was orga- 
nizational, 

The record indicates that members 
of the Rules, Ways and Means, and For- 
eign Affairs Committees, as well as each 
of the joint House-Senate committees, 
tend to miss more quorum calls than the 
balance of the Members. This is be- 
cause each of these committees has a 
continuous authorization from the 
House to meet while the House is in 
session. The tremendous volume of 
work of these committees and the nature 
of the witnesses who appear before them 
has prompted the House to give extra 
consideration to these committees. 

Procedure on my committee—Foreign 
Affairs—is for general committee meet- 
ings to be called at 10 a.m. every morn- 
ing, Monday through Thursday, with 
subcommittee meetings most afternoons 
at 2. The House goes into session at 
12 noon every Monday through Thurs- 
day and frequently on Friday. The 
House stays in session generally until 
after 4 p.m. and frequently until after 
6pm, There is no time out for lunch, 
coffee breaks, et cetera. Thus, office 
work must be flitted in before 10 am, 
or after adjournment, and on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, and unfortu- 
nately some of it must be done while 
either the House, the committee, or both, 
are in session. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 3 AND 4 

Under the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, proposed legislation is re- 
ferred by the Speaker to the committee 
of original jurisdiction. This is the 
committee that makes the policy deci- 
Sion as to whether the proposal is one 
that should be submitted to the entire 
Membership for consideration. When 
the committee of original jurisdiction 
gives its blessing to a bill, under the 
rules the chairman of the committee re- 
fers the bill to the Rules Committee. 
Rules’ function is to decide how much 
time should be devoted to the debate on 
each proposal and to schedule that time 
80 that there will be adequate time for 
€ach proposal. Rules may not amend 
& bill; its function is purely housekeep- 

1 However. if a majority of Mem- 
bers happen to be opposed to a particu- 
lar bill, although they have no power to 
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change it, they can refuse to give a rule 
which means they refuse to assign time 
for debate to that matter. In effect, 
they kill the bill by denying the mem- 
bership of the House an opportunity to 
debate the issue. 

During the 87th Congress when Sam 
Rayburn was the Speaker, Mr. Sam de- 
termined that it would not be possible 
to get many proposals assigned time for 
floor debate because of the nature of the 
composition of the committee. The 
chairman was Judge Smira from Vir- 
ginia, With his southern colleagues on 
the committee, and the Republicans, they 
were in a position to thwart the will of 
Congress by making an “unholy alli- 
ance.” To assure that this did not hap- 
pen, Mr. Sam proposed that the Rules 
Committee be expanded from 12 to 15 
members. This would give an opportu- 
nity to appoint three new members who, 
hopefully, would not use the power of the 
committee in a manner adverse to the 
interest of the entire House. Mr. Sam's 
proposal was adopted by the 87th Con- 
gress, for that Congress only. It proved 
to be a great help in restoring the Rules 
Committee to its proper role in the legis- 
lative process. 

Rollcalls 3 and 4 had to do with mak- 
ing this provision a permanent feature of 
the rules for the 88th and all subsequent 
Congresses. I voted on both of these 
rollcalls to keep the committee at its ex- 
panded membership of 15 and thus as- 
sure that when the committee of original 
jurisdiction makes a policy decision on a 
bill, the will of the 435 Members of Con- 
gress will not be frustrated by 6 persons 
who are operating under an “unholy al- 
liance.” 

ROLLCALL NO, 6 

This was to provided the funds neces- 
sary to continue the work of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
A controversy developed early in the ses- 
sion in an effort to abolish this commit- 
tee. Many persons believe, and with 
much reason, that the committee at 
times has acted in true “McCarthy” 
fashion in denying due process and con- 
demning innocent persons by innuendo. 
At the time of this controversy, I clearly 
stated that I was concerned over past 
acts of the committee and would there- 
fore support a move to transfer the area 
of inquiry handled by this committee to 
the Judiciary Committee. I was hope- 
ful that the work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee could be 
conducted in a manner similar to the 
Senate Internal Security Committee, 
which is a subcommittee of Senate Ju- 
diciary. 

As a result of parliamentary maneu- 
vers in securing permanent enlargement 
of the Rules Committee, the 88th session 
of Congress unanimously adopted the 
resolution by a voice vote creating the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee along with all other standing com- 
mittees for the 88th Congress. Although 
I would have preferred to see jurisdiction 
of the committee transferred, I could not 
support motion to deny Congress the 
right to investigate in the area of un- 
American activities, which would have 
been the case had the appropriation for 
the committee been denied. 
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ROLLCALL NOS. 12, 13, 14 


All three of these rollcalls dealt with 
military construction appropriations for 
fiscal 1963-64. My vote in each instance 
was in support of the administration po- 
sition to provide adequate funds for the 
acquisition of the planes, ships, guns, and 
so forth needed to maintain our superior 
Military Establishment. The Republi- 
cans, almost to a man, voted to increase 
the President’s requested budget by $363 
million to build three additional RS—70 
planes. I voted against this proposal al- 
though it passed. There is no indication 
that the three prototype RS~-70’s cur- 
rently under construction will be success- 
ful military aircaft. There is need for a 
substantial breakthrough in the technol- 
ogy of weapons systems on these planes 
that does not appear on the horizon. At 
present they would have to be equipped 
with a weapon system similar to the B- 
52. It does not seem logical to build an 
aircraft that costs $100 million and have 
it no more effective than our existing 
B-52's which cost about $5 million each. 
It is very doubtful that this money, al- 
though authorized, will ever be spent. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 19-20 

During the 87th Congress a program 
called the Accelerated Public Works 
Construction Program was developed to 
provide in depressed areas much needed 
employment in the form of necessary 
public works; work which was scheduled 
to be done soon, however, was to be ac- 
celerated because of the employment 
problem. It was the feeling of the 87th 
Congress that it would be more beneficial 
to provide a Public Works program with 
tax dollars than to use the same dollars 
for public welfare. To qualify for this 
program it was necessary for the local 
agency to submit a plan which called for 
the maximum number of man hours of 
labor, the minimum amount of material 
cost, and a project that could be com- 
pleted within 12 months from the start. 
The original program called for a total 
investment of $900 million, plus local 
matching funds, to be spent in a 24- 
month period. The 87th Congress ap- 
proved the program in principle, appro- 
priated the $450 million for the first 12 
months and left the obligation to the 88th 
Congress to appropriate the balance. 
Many communities throughout the coun- 
try, acting upon the program started in 
the 87th Congress had incurred sub- 
stantial costs in connection with this 
program in preparing plans, submitting 
applications, and arranging financing for 
local participation. During debate on 
this bill, it was interesting to note that 
many Members who voted against the 
appropriation argued in favor of the 
projects in their districts. There is no 
project in the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict which comes under this legislation 
since, thankfully, we are not a depressed 
area with chronic unemployment. How- 
ever, I believe that Congress had the 
obligation not to “welch” on its previous 
commitment to these communities which 
had projects underway and I voted to 
fulfill our obligation. 

ROLLCALL NO. 24 

The Health Professions Educational 

Act provides a system of matching fund 
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grants to accredited medical, osteo- 
pathic, dental, and nursing schools. The 
Federal Government will provide 50 per- 
cent of the funds necessary for new con- 
struction of educational facilities when 
the facilities are directly related to in- 
creased enrollment. The bill provided 75 
percent of construction funds to public 
health and paramedical school facilities, 
also predicated on increased enrollment. 
The bill also provides a system of inter- 
est-bearing loans to students who have 
completed their first year in these 
schools, upon the recommendation of the 
school and administered by the school. 
The loans, together with the accrued 
interest, are to be repaid after gradua- 
tion. In the interest of attempting to 
provide an incentive for physicians to 
practice in rural areas, there is a for- 
giveness feature of up to 50 percent of 
the loan to an individual physician if 
he establishes a practice in certain desig- 
‘nated rural areas where there is an ex- 
treme shortage of medical personnel. 
All of the medical and dental schools 
in California contacted me in favor of 
this legislation. They pointed out in 
detail that California must license 2,500 
physicians a year to maintain our in- 
adequate physician-patient ratio and yet 
our schools are capable of graduating 
only 700 doctors a year; that there are 
only 5 of our 50 States which graduate 
enough physicians to meet these needs, 
and the plight of dentistry and nursing 
is nearly as bad. The schools pointed 
out that many persons with the desire 
and ability for a medical education are 
unable to secure it because of their par- 
ents’ limited financial ability. All in all, 
I believe the arguments in favor of the 


bill were overwhelming and I supported 


it. 


Gettysburg 1853-1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory was made in Gettysburg 100 years 


ago. 

One hundred years later, November 16, 
17, 18, 19, 1963, that history was rather 
thoroughly reviewed by men in various 
professions. 

The following is another in that series 
of lectures this one delivered by Con- 
gressman FRED ScHWENGEL, First Dis- 
of Iowa, before the Sons of the 
Union Veterans and other patriotic 


(By Hon. FRED ScHWENGEL, 
from First District of Iowa) 


mental force in human nature beyond any- 
thing in the whole spectrum of biographical 
literature from Plutarch to Carl Sandburg. 

We are in the community where one of the 
noblest utterances ever delivered on this soil 
was made, 


It was spoken a century ago. 
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Next Tuesday we share with each other a 
profound emotion of reverence toward the 
author like that felt by participants in some 
devout, even mystical, ceremony of worship. 

The whole world and all of time will little 
note nor long remember what we say here 
today. 

But historians and interested citizens will 
note this commemoration as a renection 
on and an extension of what was said on 
this now sacred spot In that imperishable 
2 minutes or so after one of the most deci- 
sive battles in the history of mankind. 

Somehow our emotions are keyed to the 
brooding genius who, even as I speak, hovers 
over this hallowed place. 

And whose voice, like eternity itself, can 
almost be felt whispering to us out of the 
infinite. 

It does our hearts good and it enriches 
the soul to discuss, to evaluate, to refiect 
upon, to adulate this infinitesimal fragment 
of the world’s literature we call the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

It is our literature because it Is inspired 
by Lincoln. 

It is American in every breath and syllable, 
every punctuation mark. 

And it was given to mankind by one of 
our own. 


SPRUNG FROM OUR SOIL—THE BEDROCK OF 
; FREEDOM 

It is as universal as the Lord's Prayer 
with which it bears—in my jJudgment—a 
measure of divine resemblances. 

The literature of Gettysburg and the ad- 
dress which we commemorate today has in 
it, not only for us but for the whole human 
race everywhere on this planet, something of 
& quality that touches all of us. 

In whatever condition, it touches us at 
the noblest side of our nature. 

It is my belief that this is its essential 
secret. 

I dare—with reverence and humility—to 
equate it with the tone, the style, the In- 
ner nature and the all-encompassing com- 
passion of the Lord's Prayer. 5 

Is not this the reason that from the very 
moment of its utterance these brief, utterly 
sincere 10 sentences, spoken at a moment 
of overwhelming national bereavement, cap- 
tured the imagination of the contemporary 
world? 

There were, as you know, those who passed 
the Gettysburg Address by on the day that 
it appeared in the public prints and for some- 
time after. 

Like the Lord's Prayer it failed in its own 
day to receive total recognition. 

But there were those on the public level 
who caught ite meaning and its impact at 
once: Surviving soldiers, poets, editors, re- 
porters, publicists, clergymen, and orators of 
the day including the remarkable Edward 
Everett. 


This of course was not a speech dashed 
off on the back of an envelope, but a speech, 
which had behind it 45 years of 
and deep experience that produced some 
powerful thinking. = 

Maybe this is the reason that all that I 
say here today—which is without value ex- 
cept for what it commemorates—is a sort 
of irreducible minimum, the tiniest morsel, 
of what is yet to be sald and written about 

this Gettysburg Address for generations and 
thousands of years to come. 

We have the evidence that the words 
moved men in the hour in which they were 
spoken. y 

The most obvious observations made 


this blood-drenched field a century ago is 
their affinity with Holy Writ: “these hon- 
ored dead,” “the last full measure of devo- 
tion,” “shall not have died in vain,” “shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

with all the reverence I can bring 
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thelr sublime simplicity, their compactness, 
their ineffable music, the richness of their 
meaning, and thelr solace and dedication, 
have a kinship that is mystical and endur- 
ing with the most prayerful lines in Bibli- 
cal literature: “Hallowed by Thy name,” 
“give us this day our dally bread,” “forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
against us” “deliver us from evil.” 

The inner meaning of both pieces of liter- 
ature bring the loftiest emotions of the hu- 
man soul into adjustment with the facts of 
our daily lives. 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here haye thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us.“ 

The highest aspirations to which man can 
reach touch hands with the needs of the 
moment: spiritual striving on the most ideal- 
istic scale wedded with what needs to be 
done tn this hour of necessity and travail. 

It is in this wise, it seems to me precisely, 
that the Lord’s Prayer unites the kingdom of 
heaven with the hunger for one's daily bread. 

Something of the immediacy of the impact 
of Lincoln's words on Lincoln's world, 18 
conveyed in an article that appeared Mon- 
day morning. November 23, 1863, in the Daily 
Ohio State Journal, of Columbus. 

Let me read you this revealing and mov- 
ing literature. It appeared under the head- 
line: “Dedication Day at Gettysburg.” 

It goes like this: 

“Thursday, the 19th day of November, 
1863, will long be remembered as the day 
when the President's calm but earnest ut- 
terance of this brief and beautiful address 
stirred the deepest fountains of feeling and 
emotion in the hearts of the vast throng be- 
fore him; and when he had concluded, scarce- 
ly could an untearful eye be seen, while 
sobs of smothered emotion were heard on 
every hand. At our side stood a stout, stal- 
wart officer, bearing the insignia of a cap- 
tain’s rank, the empty sleeve of his coat 
indicating that he had stood where death 
Was revelling, and as the President, speaking 
of our Gettsyburg soldiers, uttered that 
beautifully touching sentence, so sublime 
and pregnant of meaning— The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we here 
say, but it can never forget what they here 
did: —the gallant soldier’s feeling burst 
over all restraint; and burying his face in 
his handkerchief, he sobbed aloud while his 
manly frame shook with no unmanly emo- 
tion, and after a struggle to master his emo- 
tions, he lifted his still-streaming eyes to 
heaven, and in low and solemn tones ex- 
claimed: 

“God Almighty bless Abraham Lincoln.’ 
And to this spontaneous invocation a thous- 
and hearts around him silently responded 
Amen.“ 

There may be a touch ot reportorial hyper- 
bole in some of the nuances of this news- 
paper story. 

Yet it is indicative of the effect of the War 
President's words on the reporter who heard 
them and on the audience that was on the 
spot. 

Iam much less concerned with the report- 
er’s slightly inaccurate quotation than I am 
with the plainly stirring emotion that the 
short speech created and the feeling it 
elicited of love and veneration for the 
speaker, 

Moreover this very love and this very ven- 
eration seems to be timeless and grips the 
hearts and souls of generations of Ameri- 
cans—and people the world over—in every 
climate, almost as much as it did thore who 
stood beside the Hving President and in 
front of him a hundred years ago. 

There were of course editorials that gave 
praise to the Lincoln utterance on this soil 
and there were the encomiums from the pul- 
pit. 
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Phillips Brooks was easily among the great- 
est pulpit orators of his day. 

On April 23, 1865 (8 days after Lincoln's 
death), in Phillips Brooks’ sermon at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia, 
Bishop Brooks left us a literary gem. 

Speaking from the title, “The Life and 
Death of Abraham Lincoln,” this Protestant 
Episcopal bishop said in part: 

“He (Lincoln) once stood on the battlefield 
of our own State, and sald of the brave men 
who had saved it words as noble as any 
countryman of ours ever spoke. 

“Let us stand in the country he has saved, 
and which is to be his grave and monument, 
and say of Abraham Lincoln what he said 
of the soldiers who had died at Gettysburg.“ 

“He stood there with their graves before 
him, and these are the words he said—”" 

Here Phillips Brooks quoted the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Then he added the hope and prayer: “May 
God make us worthy of the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

It seems to me there were few more profi- 
cient authorities on what were and what were 
not “words as noble as any countryman of 
ours ever spoke” than this enormously re- 
spected and famous clergyman—contempo- 
rary of Abraham Lincoln. 

Then for me there is the subtle appeal and 
a most penetrating insight with literary 
beauty and some prophecy in the lines on 
Abraham Lincoln in “The Man of the People,” 
by Edwin Markham. Markham was about 
11 years old when the Gettysburg Address 
Was delivered. 

In fact, among the American poets he is 
one of the greatest. 

We hear the prophecy and note great 
Uterature in: “His word were oaks in acorns;” 
“and his thoughts were roots that firmly 
gript the granite earth.” 

This, of course, is testifying in the com- 
pactly concentrated language of poetry to 
the immortality of Lincoln's speech. 

“His words were oaks in acorns.” 

Still another poet, more our contemporary 
than Lincoln's, was James Oppenheim, who 
was inspired to write in this touching dis- 
criptive poem: “The Lincoln Child." 


“And lo, as he grew ugly, gaunt, 

And gnarled his way into a man, 

What wisdom came to feed his want, 
What. worlds came near to let him scan. 
And as he fathomed through and through 
Our dark and sorry human scheme, 

He knew what Shakespeare never knew, 
What Dante never dared to dream— 
That men are one 

Beneath the sun, 

And before God are equal souls 

This truth was his, 

And this it is, 

That round him such a glory rolls.” 


What Oppenheim makes poetically dramat- 
10 here is an element basic to the Lincoln 
character. 

This element is the element of Godliness, 
of spirituality as something separate from 
denominational religion. 

The profound Biblical precept: “That men 
are one“ permeates the philosophy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

(My, how that needs thinking on and re- 
Sponsed to today.) 

It is embedded in Lincoln's character like 
the cornerstone of a great and magnificent 
Piece of architecture. 

We might ask, is it anywhere more mani- 
fest than in the Gettysburg Address? 

It is clear to me that Lincoln never 
thought of the North and the South, or East 
and West, rather he thought of all sections 
as one Nation. 

He found and tried to apply in his time 
the fundamental tenet that “all men are 
Created equal,” 

And isn’t this the very essence of the Amer 

dream? 
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Even here, at Gettysburg, where the two 
sections confronted each other on the level 
of the highest order of human drama, Lin- 
coln still thought of one nation, and could 
not bring himself to deliver his funeral ora- 
tion in honor of one part of the country and 
in derogation of the other. 

For him, even in this high moment of in- 
tense crisis and antagonism, there were no 
soliiiers of the Union and no soldiers of the 
Confederacy. 

There were only just soldiers. 

There was about this awful carnage only 
the brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here“ not enemies and not antagon- 
ists. 

The magnificent Carl Sandburg makes my 
point far better than I can make it. 

Speaking before the joint session of Con- 
gress, February 12, 1959, to commemorate the 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's 
birth, Mr. Sandburg said: 

“His words at Gettyburg were sacred, yet 
strange with a color of the familiar: 

We cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living, 
and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it, far beyond our poor power to add 
or detract.” 

Sandburg dramatically continues as he 
observes: 

“He could have said the brave Union men’ 
Did he have a purpose in omitting the word 
‘Union’? 

“Was he keeping himself and his utter- 
ance clear of the passion that would not be 
good to look back on when the time came 
for peace and recon ziliatlon? 

“Did he mean to leave an Implication that 
there were brave Union men and brave Con- 
federate men, living and dead, who had 
struggled there? 

“We do not know, of a certainty. 

“Was he thinking of the Kentucky father 
whose two sons died in battle, one in Union 
blue, the other in Confederate gray, the 
father inscribing on the stone over their 
double grave, ‘God knows which was right?’ 
We do not know.” 

It can be said with some confidence that 
Lincoln is the most quoted of our Presidents, 
and he inspired more quotes and noble lit- 
terature than any other President. 

There are sublime passages in Lincoln that 
derive an immensely dramatic impact from 
the facts of his life and the majesty that 
accrues to his career from having been 
President. 

The greatness and thoroughness that is 
Lincoln can be found in the Cooper Union 
speech. 

Research, study and respect for history is 
evident in the capacity for clear reasoning 
which is shown in the debates with Douglas. 

And they achieve a certain posture of valid- 
ity and responsibility when he speaks as 
President of the United States. 

In uttering the words in the first inau- 
gural: “We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, It must not break our 
bonds of affection.” The greatest of our 
Presidents launched himself into the rare- 
fied altitudes where only the world’s im- 
mortals are to be found. 

This is also evident in that greatest utter- 
ance of compassion to be found anywhere in 
the whole history of statesmanship and 
leadership: the Biblical paragraphs in the 
second inaugural. 

The words “with malice toward none, with 
charity for all“ are like some indestructible 
light leading into a new horizon for the 
whole of the human race. 

The impact of these words—and the other 
in large part—would not have been so great 
had he not been the President of the United 
States, upon whose fabulously competent 
shoulders rested a burden almost beyond hu- 
man endurance, 

And it is this unearthly responsibility that 
gives his words a flame, a meaning, an im- 
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mortality, that they might not otherwise 
have had. 

For the drama of his life is inescapably in- 
tertwined with the grandeur of his words, 
and their transparently sincere, soul-search- 
ing, decency, and conviction, their unassall- 
able logic, 

They were simple words, of course, but 
that’s only a fraction of their virtue for 
their simplicity was arrived at through im- 
mense complexities and confusion, 

It is their clarity and their humanity 
which thrust whole shafts of light where 
there was only darkness and bedlam. 

Shafts of light not only for the young 
Nation known as the United States of Amer- 
ica in the middle of the 19th century but 
shafts of light that is dazzling today and will 
brighten the paths of men on their march 
to freedom to the end of time everywhere on 
this planet. 

We here find abundant testimony to the 
admonition that it is our businesss as a 
nation and as individuals to make other men 
wise and better as we can find or make op- 
portunity to do so. 

Like him then let us try to find the right 
way, the right place and the right time to 
do what is right. 


Kennedy’s Great Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little doubt that history will write the 
true record of the Kennedy administra- 
tion and that while some of us who are 
his contemporaries may not see eye to 
eye in all respects with the historians, all 
of us I think will agree with an editorial 
appearing in the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 


Post, under date of Saturday, December 
7, 1963, entitled “Kennedy's Great 
Achievement.” 


Those of us who remember the 1960 
campaign and the role that the religious 
question played in the campaign will re- 
joice in the action of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and will agree with the 
editorial that President Kennedy, more 
than any other person, is responsible for 
finally and completely removing the re- 
ligious question from national politics. 

I commend the editorial to the mem- 
bership and offer it in its entirety at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Kewnepy’s Great ACHIEVEMENT 

“Unique” is a word that should not be 
used carelessly or often. 

But it is the proper adjective to describe 
the tribute paid by the National Council of 
Churches to the late President John F. 
Kennedy this week. 

The murdered Chief Executive was to have 
addressed the 3,000 members of the council's 
general assembly on “Our Liberties, One and 
Indivisible.” Instead, the meeting at which 
he would have appeared was turned into a 
su ee sopedauy nate bonus 
out t y no e 
the serge war Phe was hon by 3,000 Prot- 
estant leaders as a Roman Catholic who 
transcended all division and 
whose assassination came just when a new 
era of hope for Christian unity in the 
United States, for which he had done so 
much, was dawning. 
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Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk of 
the United Presbyterian Church, said in the 
main address that President Kennedy was 
“a good Catholic’ who proved to his fellow 
Americans that “his kind of Christianity was 
a strength, rather than a handicap, to his 
serving the whole people of the whole Nation 
under the Constitution and under God." 

“President Kennedy’s coming to address 
this assembly on this night, if an assassin's 
hand had not prevented it,” Dr. Blake said, 
“would have clearly symbolized the begin- 
ning of a new era of hope for Christian co- 
operation in the United States, 

“His coming here tonight would have 
symbolized the fact that beyond all 
differences, and transcending all theological 
division, there was a call to all Christians to 
act for justice, in faith, in courage, and In 
love.” 

Dr. Blake recalled that during the 1960 
campaign there was “considerable discus- 
sion” of Mr. Kennedy's Catholicism as a pos- 
sible handicap to him in the Presidency. 
But, he continued, “Short as was John Ken- 
nedy's time in office, it was long enough to 
make it abundantly clear that those who had 
feared a Roman Catholic President had mis- 
understood both the man and his church.” 

Former Mayor Charles P. Taft, of Cincin- 
nati, one of the lay leaders of the council, 
added that President Kennedy had quickly 
dissipated “most prejudice’ against a 
Catholic in the White House. He said, “It 
is the last element people would consider in 
the voting booth, I think, given a choice 
between equally qualified candidates.” 

We are too close to John F. Kennedy today 
to assess his achievements clearly and dis- 
passionately. 

But it is entirely possible that history 50 
or 100 years from now, and as long as our 
beloved Republic lives, will say his greatest 
achievement was to lay, once and for all, the 
ghost of Protestant fears of a Catholic in the 
Presidency. Except for a tiny minority of 
irreconcilables such fear no longer exists, 
and being a good Catholic is no longer a 
handicap in seeking the Presidency or any 
other American office. 

For that great and happy fact President 
Kennedy is responsible more than any other 
one man. And he brought it about by his 
actions in the short space of 2 years and 10 
months during which he occupied in the 
White House. 


Commissioning of the U.S.S. “James 
Monroe (SSB(N)-622),” Newport 
News, Va., December 7, 1963—Ad- 
dress by Hon. J. Vaughan Gary, of 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of great pride for me to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House a superlative address given by an 
outstanding Member of this body at 
commissioning services for this Nation’s 
14th Polaris submarine, the U.S.S. James 
Monroe. 

Our colleague, J. VatcHan Gary, of 
Richmond, Va., who has served the capi- 
tal city of Virginia with great ability and 
great integrity for 20 years, is known to 
all of us as an extremely effective Mem- 
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ber of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee with a deep understanding of our 
Nation's security needs. 

His remarks on any occasion would be 
deserving of our attention, but I believe 
his address at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. this past Satur- 
day contains a number of points of very 
great significance to all of us. 

I would like with your permission, Mr. 
Speaker, to give our colleagues an oppor- 
tunity to read VaucHan Gary’s outstand- 
ing address, and under unanimous con- 
sent I would like to include his address 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

Admiral Smith, Admiral Grenfell, Admiral 
Taylor, Captain Sandeford, Captain Cobean, 
distinguished guests, and friends of the Navy, 
as we gather here today to celebrate the 
commissioning of our 14th Polaris submarine, 
the USS. James Monroe, I hope you will 
not accuse me of falling back on an old 
cliche in saying what a high privilege it is 
for me to be aboard and have a part in these 
memorable ceremonies. Since late summer 
I have cherished the invitation extended 
me by the Secretary of the Navy. And now 
that this exceptional ship has been officially 
delivered to the Navy and turned over to the 
care of its two gallant crews, my pride in the 
US. Navy, its officers, men, and its fleet 
runneth over. Particularly at this time I 
also share your pride in Roger Staubach, 
whom I hope to see perform in characteristic 
Navy fashion against the Army this after- 
noon. And last but by no means least, it is 
also a pleasure for me to speak in the home- 
town of my friend, Tom DowNING, who so 
ably represents this district in the Congress 
of the United States. 

I had just completed the preparation of 
my remarks for this occasion when the 
shocking announcement of the heinous crime 
which took the life of our great President 
and your Commander in Chief exploded like 
a bombshell over the air. The entire world 
was first startled then stunned. We share a 
profound grief over the tragic passing of 
former President John F. Kennedy at the 
prime of his life, when he had so much to 
offer his country. But we cannot stop the 
world in its orbit. It must go on. 

If President Kennedy were living today I 
know that he, as one of your valiant naval 
heroes, would applaud the progress you are 
making in assuring the peace of the world 
through the deployment of Polaris sub- 
marines in every strategic sea. His order 
to you would be: “Carry on.” 

One that makes this Nation great is 
the continuity of the Government it is our 
privilege to enjoy. The Polaris submarine 

in the last 10 years has progressed 
under two Commanders in Chief and we can 
rejoice that it will continue with the same 
vigor under our new Commander in Chief, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

As a Virginian, I take pride in the fact that 
this ship was built by Virginians working for 
one of our great defense corporations, the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
headed by my good-friend, Mr. William 
Blewett, who is on board with us today. This 
great enterprise has built many of our most 
seaworthy and best warships and has thereby 
contributed immeasurably to the industrial 
life of Virginia and to the fighting power of 
the U.S. Navy. We in Virginia are extremely 
proud of its record. 

I had the privilege of visiting one of the 
outstanding products of its handiwork a year 
or two ago when I cruised on Guantanamo 
Bay on the mammoth nuclear-propelled air- 
craft carrier, the Enterprise. As she flexed 
her muscles amid the deafening roar of jets 
being catapulted from and on her 
decks, I was amazed at her maneuverability, 
speed, and power. My heart filled with pride, 
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as a Virginian and as an American, and I 
returned to Washington with a far greater 
feeling of security than I had enjoyed before. 

I also share the pride of the citizens of 
Virginia in the fact that the ship we com- 
mission today is named after an illustrious 
son of Virginia. At relatively the same place 
and relatively the same time, five men were 
born in Virginia, the counterpart of which 
cannot be found in any other nation in all 
history. These men— Washington, Jefferson, 
Monroe, Madison and Marshall—not only 
rocked the cradle that nurtured our great 
Republic, but their influence is still felt 
throughout the entire world today. 

This newest addition to the Navy fleet 
bears the name of James Monroe, one of 
those immortal patriots. 

James Monroe, the fifth President of the 
United States, was born April 28, 1758, in 
Westmoreland County, Va. He attended the 
College of William and Mary, fought in the 
Third Virginia Regiment, at White Plains, 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and Trenton. He 
studied law with Thomas Jefferson, was a 
member of the Virginia House of Delegates 
and of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. He was a U.S. Senator, Min- 
ister to France, and four times Governor of 
Virginia. Jefferson sent him to France as 
Minister in 1803 to conduct negotiations for 
the purchase of the isle of New Orleans from 
France and east and west Florida from Spain. 
Exceeding instructions, he signed a treaty 
for all of Louisiana, a venture for which 
we Americans of today should call him 
blessed. 

He served as Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of War. In 1816 Monroe was elected 
President and in 1820 he was reelected with 
all but one vote, this being cast for John 
Quincy Adams, so that only Washington 
might have the distinction of a unanimous 
election to the Presidency of the United 
States. After his term as President, eschew- 
ing complete retirement from political life, 
he accepted the office of justice of the peace 
in his native Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Whataman. What a career. 

It appears that James Monroe served 
everywhere except in the Navy, but he 
crossed the Delaware River with Washington 
for the attack on Trenton, where he was 
wounded during the American Revolution, 
and as President he was given credit for 

the Mississippi River to navigation 
for the United States. 

As President of a young and struggling 
republic, James Monroe exhibited the same 
determination and courage which had char- 
acterized his actions when he served with 
Washington at Valley Forge. In his mes- 
sage to the Congress on December 2, 1823, 
he made a statement with reference to our 
international relations that came to be 
known as the Monroe Doctrine and this 
doctrine has remained, through the years, as 
one of the tenets of our foreign policy, In 
that pronouncement, he stated that we would 
not interfere in the internal concerns of 
any Curopean power but that we would view 
any encroachment by such powers on the 
independent nations of this h ere “as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- ` 
tion to the United States.” 

There are those, including Mr, Khrushchev, 
who assert today that the Monroe Doctrine 
no longer exists but the falacy of that as- 
sertion was clearly demonstrated last year 
when the Soviet Union attempted to estab- 
lish offensive missile bases in Cuba. The 
action of President Kennedy at that time 
was prompt and firm. 

And the response will continue to be the 
same whenever any foreign power commits 
an act of aggression against this hemisphere. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was stated, our 
Nation was weak but the expansive oceans 
which almost surround us were bulwarks of 
defense to our safety. Today, in the event 
of hostilities, these oceans will serve as ave- 
nues of attack. Therefore, in view of our 
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extensive coastlines, our commitments 
throughout the world, and particularly our 
adherence to the Monroe Doctrine, we must 
not only maintain the strongest and best 
Navy in the world but it must be the most 
modern. 

I am glad to know that this conviction 
permeates the Navy even to the young mid- 
shipmen. It was my privilege to visit the 
Naval Academy a short time ago. While I 
was being escorted around the grounds by 
several of my appointees, we were discussing 
the rapid changes in weapons and tech- 
niques, “Yes,” one of the boys remarked, 
“we have a saying here at the Academy—if 
it works, it’s obsolete." To keep up with 
modern progress in technology we must be 
certain that our country does not lag in the 
fields of science and education. 

The U.S.S. James Monroe is evidence of the 
Navy's belief in modernization. This last 
word in striking force has been added to the 
Navy not for the purpose of aggression. We 
will never wage a war of aggression. Our 
cherished desire with respect to other nations 
is that they may enjoy the opportunity of 
freedom with us and that we may enjoy the 
opportunity of living in peace and harmony 
with them. 

Therefore, we must seek every available 
avenue of peace and take every advantage, 
though it may be slight, to advance the cause 
of better understanding among nations, but 
we must approach this objective with the 
full realization that we are dealing with one 
regime that has no integrity and cannot be 
trusted. This was the course pursued by 
President Kennedy in successfully negotiat- 
ing a nuclear test ban treaty, which, we hope, 
will prove to be one of his chief accomplish- 
ments. 

It was my privilege to visit Europe in 1947. 
I well remember that upon my return to the 
United States, I made the statement that the 
one thing which impressed me most during 
my trip was the fact that regardless of what 
country we were in there were unmistakable 
evidences of the fact that the rulers of the 
Soviet Union had embarked upon a course 
of world domination and that nothing short 
of that accomplishment would satisfy them. 
The events which have transpired since 
have confirmed that opinion. 

As I utter these remarks, my thoughts 
wander back 22 years to that black day in 
history—December 7, 1941—when a deceit- 
ful, treacherous and double-dealing enemy 
made its infamous attack on Pearl Harbor. 
A monument erected over the sunken grave 
of the battleship Arizona today memorializes 
the 1,102 brave men who lie buried in its 
hull. This catastrophe would not have hap- 
pened if we had been alert and prepared. 
The monument, therefore, should also be a 
constant reminder to us that we must never 
let it happen again. 

It is our fervent hope that the U.S.. James 
Monroe will serve as a deterrent to war and 
that any nation which is bent upon aggres- 
sion will know that she and her sister ships 
will be lurking in the depths of the seas ready 
at all times and at a moment's notice in the 
event of attack to unleash from their hidden 
recesses the most devasting force of destruc- 
tion ever heaped upon an enemy. 

Sir Alex Douglas-Home, the new Prime 
Minister of Britain, in a major review of 
the world situation, said recently in London: 
“I believe we may be over the watershed of 
danger with the Soviet Union, but If so it is 
because the deterrent has deterred and, above 
all, because the Polaris submarine, as a 
second-strike weapon, has convinced the 
Soviet Union that war is too dangerous.” 

In conclusion, may I say to Captain Co- 
bean, Captain Sandeford and their gold and 
blue crews that this ship is delivered into 
your hands with the full confidence that 
You will operate it in the true tradition of 
the U.S. Navy. 
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I hope the life of Monroe will be an in- 
piration to you. You will be crossing greater 
Delawares, of course, but there may be Valley 
Forges in your future when the great capacity 
nA glee ph cours) seg 

it. 

Like Monroe—President and justice of the 
peace—your’ tasks will be both great and 
small but remember, there is no greater 
rst than the satisfaction of a job well 

one, 

You have a great ship and with It you stand 
as guardians of the liberties of the American 
people. May the God of our fathers in whom 
we trust guide your destinies, for freedom 
spond not and shall not perish from the 
earth. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Late President 
of the United States 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I shall 
never forget that tragic and dark day of 
November 22 when, with you in the House 
restaurant here in the Capitol, I heard 
the dreadful news about the assassina- 
tion of our 35th President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. It was, and still is, ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that such a 
terrible thing can happen in the United 
States today. But happen it did and a 
great leader was taken from us. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was born to 
wealth and could-have chosen a career 
in any field, but he chose the most diffi- 
cult one of all, that of public service. 
And he served boldly and courageously, 
both in war and in peace. He was a 
strong and fearless leader, both in war 
and in peace. 

The entire world recognized his out- 
standing character and qualities and our 
loss was also their loss, mourned even by 
our enemies. 

To his bereaved widow and family I 
extend my heartfelt condolences. 

The following poems by one of my con- 
stituents, Miss Bettie LaVeck, express 
much better the feelings of all Americans 
over this loss: 

We THE PEOPLE oy THIS UNITED STATES 

We the people of this United States of 
America live in the manner we so desire with 
the right to speak as we believe, live as we 
believe, pray as we so desire. We have 
more as a family than any other country of 
living people on this whole earth, and yet 
we are still greedy, filled with hate, hate for 
others that we envy and are jealous of not 
realizing that each family, each person has 
a cross to bear of their own to enter into 
heaven, the heaven created by God for those 
whom are worthy of entering this Kingdom 
of Heaven. With this in mind, I write a few 
words to try to bring out the true meaning 
of love, of life, of the meaning of together- 
ness for all mankind. The hunger of greed, 
lusts of life, not truly believing in ourselves 
can be our very downfall as a Nation, De- 
stroying each other in inhuman acts. 


ETERNAL Rest 


The President's casket is now laying in state. 
The murderer who has chosen his fate. 
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Noblemen pass to bid farewell ` 

To their past President they knew so well. 
Time passes. 

Servicemen erect in form 

Have their duties to perform. 

The horses’ hoofs beat upon the streets with 


time, 
The drums beat with a rhythm rhyme. 
In disbelief crowds gather and stare, 
Time meaning nothing, they're going no- 
where. 
A small lad steps out in plain view, 
Saluting his father in front of you. 
Religion of all faiths busy with their prayer, 
Each and every human willing to do their 


Never in history have people turned to God 
as of this day, 

No matter what color or age, they bow their 
heads to pray. 

Time passes. 

Each mourn the way he sees fit, 

Throughout this vast world a small candle is 
Ut. 

The oe standa at half mast, the bugles gives 

ts call, 


fie e eckios through thw att; the guns 
salute in all. 
The sun slowly sinks into the west, 
While we have placed our President to 
eternal rest. 
— BETTIE A, LAVECK, 
Age 35. 


We MOURN OUR PRESIDENT 

Today Mr. Kennedy with a smile on his face 
and a hand shake for all 

Was shot and killed, into his wife’s arms 
he did fall. 

She cuddled him and cradled him while 
death came to call 

Our Nation deeply saddened as bare trees 
in the fall. 


TAYLOR, MICH. 


Oh President, my President, what fate made 
you go? 

The highest peek of your career was now 
that we know. 

You worked each day for each of us, your 
courage never wavered, 

TTT 

or. 


AE EE AR Cee ee 
line will know, 

That the President, their daddy, really loved 
them so. 

For his love will live in history, his accom- 
plishes reread with time 

And you will tell your children, that daddy 
he was mine, 

Mrs. Kennedy I touched you though you felt 
me not, 

Your bravery and your courage could never 
be forgot. 

May a candle brightly glow and kindle in 

heart, 


your 
For God walks close beside your, for you He 
is a part. 


I'm sure that each American feels hurt, 
shocked 


It takes just one to start a heavy stone to 
roll, 


And soon several others start to take their 
toll. 


We wonder and we ponder, we shiver and 
we cry, 

We cannot find the answers no matter how 
we try. 

Yet, it was our President that gave his life 
this day 

And set our Nation mourning for God to 
show the way. 

—Berrm A, LAVECK, 
Age 35. 
TAYLOR, Mica., November 28, 1963. 
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Father Thorning Receives Order of the 
Sun Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
in ceremonies at the Peruvian Embassy 
the Order of the Sun of Peru in the rank 
of commander was conferred on the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph Thorning by the 
Government of Peru. Father Thorning, 
pastor of historic St. Joseph’s Church 
in Carrollton Manor in Frederick, Md., 
is known as a “country parson whose 
parish is the world.” 

This Maryland educator, author, edi- 
tor, and religious leader is well known to 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. For 19 consecutive years he has 
offered the invocation to God in the 
House on the official Capitol Hill cele- 
bration of Pan American Day. I am 
proud of the recognition which has come 
to him for his service in the cause of 
inter-American amity and under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks wish to insert 
here the citation he received from the 
Government of Peru: 

ORDER OF THE SUN CITATION 


Father Joseph F. Thorning, doctor of 
philosophy and doctor of divinity, has been 
described by Senate majority leader Mixx 
MANSFIELD as “the Padre of the Americas.” 
This title was given to the Maryland educa- 
tor, author, and editor because, for 19 con- 
secutive years, he has responded to the in- 
vitation of both parties to offer the invocation 
to God in the U.S. House of Representatives 
on all official Capitol Hill celebrations of 
Pan American Day. 

Father Thorning's service to the cause of 
Peruvian-North American understanding is a 
matter of historic record. In 1940, he 
founded and organized the first inter-Ameri- 
can seminar for U.S. professors and students 
in the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 
Ninety-four students and faculty members 
from North American universities and col- 
leges took courses in Peruvian history, art, 

- „ archeology, international law, 
and Peruvian literature in Lima and in the 
University of Arequipa, under Father Thorn- 
ing's spiritual leadership. He himself was 
invited to lecture on international relations 
and the role of Peru in world history in the 
Aula Magna of the University of San Marcos. 

Preparation for this work had been under- 
taken in Marquette Academy; the College of 
the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass.; the St. 
Louis University; Georgetown University; 
and the Catholic University of America, 
where, in 1931, Father Thorning was awarded 
the degree doctor of philosophy in so- 
ciology, economics, and political science. His 
graduate studies were completed in Oxford 
University, England, under the direction of 
Sir Alfred the Montague Burton 
professor of international relations. 

In his books, Father Thorning indicates 
the importance of Peru and the cause of in- 
ter-American amity. Among these books are 
“Builders of the Social Order”; “A Primer 
of Social Justice”; Religious Liberty”; 
“Costa Rica: A Rural Democracy”; and 
“Cuban Aftermath: Red Seeds Blow South,” 
and also his well-known biography of Fran- 
cisco Mirando. 

Under both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, Father Thorning served as an 
official member of a number of U.S. special 
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diplomatic missions to South America, Cen- 
tral America, and the Caribbean. In March 
1954, he acted as special adviser to the U.S. 
senatorial delegation at the 10th Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas, Venezuela. 

In recent years, numerous articles about 
Peru have been published in magazines of 
national and international reputation under 
Father Thorning’s signature. 

Today, Father Thorning is an associate edi- 
tor of World Affairs; honorary professor of 
international relations in the Pontifical 
University of Chile; special lecturer on 
Ibero-America in Marymount College, Arling- 
ton, Va.; the U.S. honorary fellow of the His- 
torical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; 
and pastor of one of the most historic 
churches in the United States, San Joseph's- 
on-Carroliton Manor in the heart of Mary- 
land. 

In consideration of the above, the Govern- 
ment of Peru is pleased to confer on Father 
Joseph F. Thorning the Order of El Sol del 
Peru in the rank of commander. 


The Foreign Trade Muddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
contradictions that were so visible to us 
last week as the cotton bill was passed 
with a good deal of arm-twisting and 
behind-the-scenes manipulations, are a 
source of concern to all who wish to have 
an intelligent and clearly directed for- 
eign trade policy. The Chicago Sun- 
Times, in an editorial this morning, De- 
cember 9, performs a true public service 
by its timely and precise editorial com- 
mentary pertaining to this subject, 
which I am pleased to place in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

THe ForetGn TRADE MUDDLE 


The contradictory foreign trade policy of 
the United States is well illustrated in the 
way wheat is sold overseas and later finds Its 
way into other world markets and in the 
latest move by Congress to set a new sub- 
sidy for cotton, i 

What foreign trade policy the United 
States does have is a carryover from domes- 
tic policy. The two are not compatible. 
They contradict and nullify each other. 
Consider the following two examples: 

The United States, in effect, grants a sub- 
sidy to the wheat farmer by guaranteeing 
him a price that is above the world market 
price for wheat. Wheat is sold to West Ger- 
many at the lower world market price be- 
cause West Germany is a friendly nation. 
West Germany processes the wheat into 
flour and sells the fiour, in competition with 
U.S, producers of flour, at prices lower than 
the U.S. prices because West Germany buys 
the wheat at a lower price than the U.S. 
processors can buy wheat. In effect, the 
West German economy is deriving as much 
benefit from U.S. domestic farm policy as the 
American farmer. 

In the case of cotton the United States 
has set a subsidy to cotton farmers so the 
farmers may have higher income. Then, 
because the subsidy priced the U.S. exporters 
out of the market the Government granted 
a subsidy to the exporters. 

Now still another subsidy, a third, is pro- 
posed, this one to the U.S. mills through 
the device of subsidizing the cotton brokers 
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so the U.S. mills can meet the foreign com- 
petition that has been created by the first 
two subsidies. 

If the United States is to compete as a 
producing: and selling nation in the world 
as it is today, with its enemies or its friends, 
then this endless piling of subsidy upon 
subsidy must be slowed. A return to the 
freer market is the mandatory solution to 
the contradictions of the present foreign 
trade policy. 


The Oder-Nysa Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the following statement which was de- 
livered at a meeting of the Polish West- 
ern Association in Hartford recently, by 
Mr. Lucian J. Daum: 

Distinguished guest, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I am glad to have the opportunity to make 
some remarks, and note that I said remarks 
and not a speech, about a matter of great 
importance to us—the Oder and Nysa line. 
The land along the eastern bank of the Oder- 
Nysa Rivers belong geographically and eco- 
nomically as a demographic unit with Po- 
land, The fact is that the western provinces 
of Poland were originally Slay-Polish, forc- 
ibly colonized, brutally conquered by the 
Germans and regarded even by the Germans 
themselves as eastern colonial lands. They 
were never completely integrated into the 
German economic, political and social struc- 
ture. It was in 1763, after the Seven Years’ 
War, that this land came under Prussia. And 
only the cities have been dominantly Ger- 
manized where the country’s population had 
remained mainly Slav-Polish. That was the 
source of constant German worries as the 
springboard for Octflucht! —the flight from 
the east, which had been in progress for 
decades preceeding World Wars I and II. 
The end of this German colonialism “Drang 
nach Osten,” in the heart of Europe has been 
brought by the Germans themselves who 
started the war against Poland in 1939, and 
destroyed and plundered at least 38 percent 
of Poland’s national wealth in a planned 
genocidal fury and killed over 6 million 
Polish civilians. The total defeat of Ger- 
many by the Allied Powers brought about the 
dissolution of the Prussian state which has 
long been the historic driving force of Ger- 
man aggrandizement, 

The western part of Poland is now popu- 
lated by over 8 million Poles. Today the 
production and manufacturing output is 
higher than in prewar years, As a matter 
of fact, in the previous year their produc- 
tion increased over 10 percent, which is very 
favorable in comparison to the American 
economic growth. Another very interesting 
statistic is that in the prewar years, higher 
educational Institutions were attended by 
only 6,000 and are now attended by 50,000 
students, which is proof of the Polish peo- 
ple’s capabilities and vitality and proves that 
the German propaganda concerning their 
claims that Poland possessed not the re- 
sources and ability to govern their own na- 
tive land by themselves, to be completely 
false. 

Now, in reference to the so-called German 
“Fluchtinge,” who are engaged in a policy 
of strength to regain the so-called lost ter- 
ritories of the east, with the blessings of Doc- 
tor Adenauer, a few remarks, Let me say first 
of all that the German expellees, many of 
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whom left voluntarily, have been completely 
absorbed by the West German State and 
their claims that the so-called eastern terri- 
tories have been necessary for the Germans 
as lebevisraum is proved to be false. There 
is almost no unemployment in West Ger- 
many and their skills have been an asset to 
the German economic rebirth, not to men- 
tion the thousands of foreigners (Italians) 
now working in Germany. 

The core of expellee leadership consists of 
former Nazis and extreme nationalists. 

Ernest S. Pisko, of the Christain Science 
Monitor, an expert on Eastern and Central 
European problems recalis in an article the 
ruthless policy of Germanization dating back 
to the Bismarck's era and reaching a tragic 
climax under Hitler. He recognized the 
steadily growing revisionist propaganda 
campaign asa disturbing sympton. Evaluat- 
ing the expellee propaganda circulating in 
the United States, Mr. Pisko exposed ita 
methods of falsification of statistics, biased 
quotations, and misrepresentation of facts. 

The still prevailing Nazi ideas among the 
refugees, their often expressed contempt for 
the democratic concepts, and their hopes for 
a territorial change in the East constitutes a 
long-range danger to the political stability of 
Germany and Europe as well. It is this situa- 
tion that in recent years has caused serious 
concern in Western capitals. At the begin- 
ning of 1959 an article in the London Times 
urged Bonn to reappraise its eastern policies, 
The article took the Adenauer government to 
task for “keeping alive the sentiments and 
hatreds” so frequently expressed by the ex- 
pellees. The paper suggested that Bonn 
should adopt a realistic attitude and recog- 
nize the Oder-Nysa line. The Federal Re- 
public, it said, “hesitates to pay the price 
of defeat for World War II, but the balance 
of power has changed and “a new colossus 
has risen in the East.“ 

This criticism by the London Times which 
often refiects the views of the British Foreign 
Office was resented in Germany. 

The advice to accept the “status quo” was 
Called by the refugee paper Volksbote 
“unfair” and criminal.“ A peace “built on 
gangsters’ methods will not last,” said the 
Volksbote and no German government would 
ever dare to give up Germany's rightful 
claims. 

Two months later, in March 1959, General 
de Gaulle stated at a press conference that 
the Oder-Nysa line is Germany's definite 
eastern border and should not be changed. 
To which the Bonn Government replied that 
“the German borders are still those of De- 
cember 30, 1937.“ 

The expellee leaders now speak quite diplo- 
matically of the peoples’ rights to a home- 
land, they also claim the right to self-deter- 
mination as advocated by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1917. This, however. is a legalistic veil to 
cover up the old aggressive plans. They are 
in a hurry because a second generation of 
about 3% million Poles born in western 
Poland will shortly be eligible to vote and 
for them it is their native homeland. But 
the Fluchlinge are slowly dying out. 80 
eventually any plebiscite with every year is 
to the German disadvantage: and so with it 
the Germans are losing any moral rights, if 
there are any, and according to international 
law, rights to this territory, not to mention 
that the Germans, first of all, brutally con- 
quered this land from the rightful owners. 

The recognition, -de jure, by the United 
States, of Polish western territories on the 
Oder-Nysa line is a necessity for the promo- 
tion of peace and justice. And all Poles, 
Wherever they are; are determined to keep 
this originally Polish land in Polish hands. 
Where the Oder and Nysa flow; we were; we 
are; and will be. 
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TV Interests of L. B. J. Co. Under 
Scrutiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, events of 
last few weeks have dramatized a basic 
question: Should Members of the House, 
Senate, and officials of the executive 
branch be permitted to acquire or hold 
television and radio rights while serving 
in the Government? 

It should be apparent that the Presi- 
dent, Vice President and others of high 
rank in the Government should not ob- 


tain interests in a Government-con- 


trolled industry. There is either direct 
control of appointments to the Federal 
Communications Commission, as in the 
case of the President, or the troublesome 
situation where high officials have great 
influence that might be misused in asso- 
ciating with the FCC. 

It should also be apparent that Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate have a 
position of some control over the FCC, 
through legislation, proposals of legisla- 
tion, through appropriations, through 
investigations, and otherwise through 
political links. It is unreasonable to 
expect that all members of the FCC can 
retain an absolutely objective posture in 
making decisions on radio and television 
involving Members of the Senate or 
House. This is particularly true if the 
television or radio rights sought person- 
ally involve key figures on the commerce 
committees, appropriations committees, 
or persons who are otherwise in position 
of leadership. 

Does the establishment of a trust in 
the case of the L.B.J. Co. wipe out of the 
minds of the members of the FCC the 
fact that the members of the Johnson 
family are the real owners of radio and 
television interests? The property has 
been put in trust for the duration of the 
period of time that President Johnson is 
in public office. However, the profits ac- 
cumulate for the family. 

I submit that every member of the 
Federal Communications Commission is 
going to be aware of the interests of the 
Johnson family in the field of radio and 
television. And I further submit that in 
the case of the FCC the chairman holds 
office at the pleasure of the President. 

In the light of the following article 
which appeared in the December 8, 1963, 
issue of the Des Moines Register, it ap- 
pears that Congress must give considera- 
tion to legislation which would bar the 
possibility of conflict of interest in this 
field. Such legislation should apply to 
the immediate members of the families 
of Members of the House and Senate as 
well as other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

The article follows: 
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Prosers GET DATA on LBJ. TV INTERESTS— 
Pam FOR JOHNSON’s LIFE INSURANCE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WasHincton, D.C—The Senate Rules 
Committee has been asked to examine finan- 
cial transactions involving the television 
holdings of the family of President Johnson. 

It was learned from committee sources 
Saturday that Senator JOHN WILLIAMS men- 
tioned some transactions involving President 
Johnson while testifying as a witness in the 
Robert (Bobby) Baker investigation. 

The Delaware Republican listed a number 
of witnesses he sald should be questioned. 
Among these was a man who has already 
delivered documents to the Rules Committee 
that involve some financial transactions of 
the television interests of the Johnson fam- 
ily, held by the LBJ Co. 

It is reported that Senator WILLIAMS re- 
cited a chair of circumstances and a list of 
witnesses that he said should be “checked 
out,” but made no allegation. 

Wr. Laus sald he would not comment on 
the type of information he has given the 
Rules Committee in two appearances, 

BEFORE ASSASSINATION 


His testimony was given some time before 
November 22, when Vice President Johnson 
succeeded to the Presidency. 

Financial records involving the LBJ Co. 
were delivered to the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee on the morning of November 22—less 
than an hour before the assassination of 


Register 
some transactions involving President John- 
son had been called to the attention of the 
committee. 

NO CHARGES 


However, he said it was not clear in his 
mind whether the initial mention of Mr. 
Johnson came from Senator WILLIAMS, 
through documents Senator WILLIAMS de- 
livered, or through some other person. 

On the basis of the information submit- 
ted, Senator Jonna, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, stated: “I do not believe that any 
— of impropriety or wrong-doing was 


He reiterated that Senator WIILTaAts had 
provided the committee with some facts, and 
he quoted Senator WLAN as saying: “All 
I'm doing is giving you the information that 
ought to be checked out.” 

Senator Jonpan added that “it did not seem 
to me that the information was derogatory.” 


SCOPE OF PROBE 


Chairman Jordan said he and his Investi- 
gators will pursue all of the information sup- 
plied by Senator WAs and others if it 
seems to involve persons or problems within 
the jurisdiction of the investigation. 

The investigation covers the outside busi- 
ness activities of Senators, former Senators, 
and either present or past employees of the 
Senate. 

President Johnson was a Member of the 
Senate, and from 1955 through 1960 served 
as majority leader. In 1960 he was elected 
Vice President. 

President Johnson and his family have di- 
vested themselves of contorlor management 
of the multimillion-dollar radio and tele- 
vision interests they acquired during the 
period he was a Congressman. 

It is now their stated intention to con- 
tinue this severance until Mr. Johnson has 
left public office. 

- TÖ TRUSTEES 

A week ago Mrs. Johnson, under her legal 
name of Claudia T. Johnson, filed application 
with the FCO for permission to turn over 
control of her Texas radio and television 
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holdings to two trustees. Permission was 
granted Friday. 

White House Press Secretary Pierre Salin- 
ger said Saturday that Mrs. Johnson put her 
television interests in a trust “to avoid any 
possibility of a conflict of interest.” 

The stock of Mrs. Johnson and her daugh- 
ters in the LBJ Co., constituting 83 percent 
of the total, will be handled by A. W. Mour- 
sand, 44, of Johnson City, Tex., and J. W. 
Bullion, 50, of Dallas. 

Mrs. Johnson informed the FCC that Mour- 
sand and Bullion will have complete dis- 
cretion In holding, managing, or selling the 
property, and that they will be prohibited 
from consulting her in any way until after 
Mr. Johnson leaves political life. 

“The sole information the trustee shall 
furnish to the grantor shall be the informa- 
tion which the grantor is required to show 
on her annual income tax return, or which 
may be required for reports to governmental 
authorities or for other governmental pur- 
poses,“ the application stated. 

QUESTION OF PROPRIETY 

Periodically, the question has been raised 
in the Congress and in the press over the 
propriety of Congressmen acquiring Govern- 
ment licenses for television and radio sta- 
tions. 

In an interview with U.S. News & World 
Report, Senator WILIA Ss recently spelled 
out his doubts as to the propriety of Con- 
gressmen acquiring interests in businesses 
that are regulated by Federal agencies. 

“The propriety of that would depend upon 
how such interests were acquired,” Senator 
WILIA said. It's not what you own or 
what you're doing; it's the background of how 
you got tt. 

“In my case, I did not own a television 
station before I was elected, my wife did 
not. It would certainly raise a question Lf 
we came out of here (the Senate) owning 
one. I think you have to go behind each 
instance to see the background.” 


GOLDFINE-ADAMS 


In 1958, an investigation of the regulatory 
agencies and the explosive Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine case pointed up the prob- 
lem of ethical conduct in connection with 
regulatory agencies. 

Members of the regulatory agencies, which 
include the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) are appointed by the Presi- 
dent to serve for a term of years. 

A few telephone calls to inquire about the 
status of cases at the SEC and FTC involving 
Goldfine became grounds for the forced 

tion of Adams as a top aid of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

General questions were raised a few years 
ago about the television interests of con- 
gressional leaders and their wives. 

Johnson, then the powerful majority 
leader in the Senate, said he had no tele- 
vision interests that could create a “conflict 
of interests” and that his wife, Lady Bird 
Johnson, was entitled to hold any businesses 
in her own right. 

Johnson has consistently contended that 
he had nothing to do with the acquisition 
of the radio and television interests of the 
LBJ Co. The first investment is said to 
have been made from Mrs. Johnson's in- 
heritance from her parents. 

Johnson has stressed that his wife is an 


efficient and effective business woman, who. 
financial 


has made them wealthy with her 
skills while he devoted himself to public 
service. 

Mrs. Johnson was, until she set up the 
trusteeship, chairman of the board of the 
LBJ Co. and owns 313 shares, which is 52.9 
percent of the stock, according to the re- 
ports filed with the FCC. 

Another 184 shares of stock, 30.9 percent 
of the total, is held in trust for the two 
daughters, Lynda Bird and Lucy Baines 
Johnson. 
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FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

The LBJ Co. is reported to have a value 
of at least $4 million. Its major facility is 
EKTBC-TV in Austin, Tex. KTBO-TV was 
the only television station licensed to oper- 
ate in Austin until last spring, when the FCC 
approved permits for a small ultrahigh fre- 
quency station. 

KTBC-TV is still the only very high fre- 
quency station licensed in Austin, a city of 
more than 200,000 persons. 

The LBJ Co. advertised its Austin tele- 
vision station as “the strongest voice in the 
capital of the biggest State.” 

The first Johnson broadcasting holding 
was radio station KTBC in Austin, which was 
purchased in the early 1940's, several years 
after Johnson was elected to Congress. 

The LBJ Co. also owns 29 percent of 
KWTX Broadcasting Co., which is the holder 
of licenses for KWTX radio and television in 
Waco, Tex. 

The FCC records state that KWTX Broad- 
casting is also a 50-percent stockholder in 
Brazo Broadcasting Co.; holder of the license 
for KBTX-TV in Bryan, Tex., has a 75- 
percent interest in Texomo Broadcasting, 
Inc., the license holder for KXII-TV in Ard- 
more, Okla., and has a 78.9-percent interest 
in Victorial Broadcasting, Inc., licensee of 
of KMAL radio station in Victorla, Tex. 

The LBJ Co, also owns Music for Business, 
which hokis the Muzak franchise in the 
Austin area, according to records filed with 
the FCC, 

PAYS PREMIUMS 

President Johnson holds no stock and 
holds no office in the LBJ Co. and has con- 
tended that he has had no connection with 
its operations. But the LBJ Co. has been 
paying premiums for insurance on his life 
for 5 years. 

In 1957, Johnson suffered a heart attack. 
In 1958 he bought $100,000 in life insurance 
through Don Reynolds & Associates, a Silver 
Spring, Md., insurance agency. 

Robert G. Baker, then secretary to the 
Democratic mafority in the Senate, was listed 
as a vice president of this firm. 

Reynolds was introduced to Johnson by 
Baker, and Johnson personally negotiated the 
insurance arrangement with Reynolds that 
provided that the LBJ Co. would pay the pre- 
miums. The company was the beneficiary 
under the policy. 

In the first year, Johnson had $100,000 of 
the insurance, and later he boosted it to 
$200,000. The premiums have run as high 
as $12,000 a year. 

TAX POLICY 

To treat such life insurance premiums as 
business expenses, it would be necessary for 
a business firm to demonstrate that it had 
an insurable interest in the person whose 
life is being insured, Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice spokesmen explained. 

The tax experts state that life insurance 
premiums would be deductible from taxable 
income only if the insured person was a "key 
man” who had made such a substantial con- 
tribution to the business success that the 
insurance would be regarded as “ordinary 
and necessary business expenses.” 

Photostatic copies of the LBJ checks to 
Reynolds, and other records on these trans- 
actions were turned over to the Rules Com- 
mittee early November 22, along with other 
financial records indicating that the Don 
Reynolds Co. of Silver Spring was making 
payments to the Johnson television station 
in Austin, Tex., for advertising. 


Mr. Speaker, any member of the FCC 
is going to be aware of the interests of 
the Johnson family. In the case of the 
FCC, the Chairman is named by the 
President. 

I am sure that various members of the 
FCC were aware of the position of power 
that Mr. Johnson held as majority leader 
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in the Senate. While many of them may 
have leaned over backward to avoid any 
favoritism, or any bending to his power, 
there is reason for grave concern as to 
whether all of the members of the FCC 
have been so circumspect in their be- 
havior. In fact, we have two rather note- 
worthy cases in recent years—the cases 
of John Doerfer and Richard Mack— 
that demonstrate there was considerable 
laxity in that agency. 

It is time for this Congress to consider 
legislation to bar the possibility of this 
type of a conflict of interest. 


The Great Debate on United States- 
Soviet Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. ZAGLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the characteristics which makes our Na- 
tion a great one is the ability of the 
American people to engage in significant 
national debate on important Govern- 
ment policies, both domestic and foreign. 

Such a debate is now in progress over 
whether the United States should con- 
tinue its present restrictive trade poli- 
cies toward the Soviet Union or whether 
those policies should be somewhat 
liberalized. 

An excellent presentation of the issue 
appeared in the December 1 issue of the 
Sunday Milwaukee Journal. Written by 
Mr. Thomas A. Blinkhorn of the Jour- 
nal's staff, the article explains the back- 
ground of the question, presents signifi- 
cant factors to be weighed in a decision, 
and gives arguments pro and con. 

Because of its pertinency, I am includ- 
ing the article and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

UNITED Srates-Sovier Trape: New POLICY 
NOw?—PRESIDENT JOHNSON FACES PUZZLING 
CHOICE BETWEEN FREER TRADE IDEA PUSHED 
BY LATE PRESDENT AND RESTRICTIVE LINE 
PURSUED IN Past AND STILL DEFENDED BY 
SOME 

(By Thomas A. Blinkhorn) 

One of the most perplexing decisions now 
confronting President Johnson is whether to 
liberalize American trade policy with the 
Soviet Union and the Communist bloc. The 
possibility of modifying existing trade re- 
strictions has received much attention since 
the late President Kennedy gave approval on 
October 9 to the sale of possibly $250 mil- 
lion worth of surplus American wheat to 
Russia. Certain administration officials fa- 
vor freer trade as one possible method of 
easing cold war tensions. The State Depart- 
ment reportedly is exploring possible conse- 
quences of such a step. The ultimate deci- 
sion rests, of course, with the new Presi- 
dent. 

The question was brought to the fore last 
week when the Senate killed a bill that would 
have prohibited the Export-Import Bank, or 
any other Government agency, from financ- 
ing commodity sales to Communist coun- 
tries or extending guarantees of private fi- 
nancing. 

The action eliminates a major hurdle in 
negotiations over the wheat sale to Russia. 
American grain exporters contend that Gov- 
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ernment credit guarantees are essential for 
any deal, 
ALLIES FAVOR TRADE 


A major factor in the Senate’s decision 
was a letter written November 15 by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and read to the Chamber last 
week, opposing the bill as “against the in- 
terest of the United States * * * crippling 
the American exporter in fair competition 
with other free countries for nonstrategic 
trade with the Communist world.” 

The sale now apparently hinges on settle- 
ment of the problem of relatively high Amer- 
ican shipping rates, and an acceptable com- 
promise appears to be near. 

Whether the wheat transaction is com- 
pleted or not, the subject of American-Rus- 
sian trade has been revived and Is likely to be 
a lively topic in the months ahead. 

Existing U.S. policy has been predomi- 
nantly antitrade. Legal restrictions as well 
as strong opposition in and outside Congress 
have resulted in little commercial exchange 
with Communist countries other than Po- 
land and Yugoslavia. Our exports to the 
Soviet Union last year, for example, were 
less than $16 million, compared to total ex- 

of around $20 Dillion, Measured 

against total Russian im of more than 

_ $6 billion last year, American sales look tiny 
indeed. 

This hard antitrade line is not shared by 
some of our allies, however. The policy, in 
fact, has long been a potentially divisive fac- 
tor in the Western alliance. Britain, par- 
ticularly, opposes it. The British maintain 
that trade with the Russians is desirable, 
that it will make the Russians more amen- 
able as they get more of the material com- 
forts and that it will lessen the likelihood 
of aggressive Soviet policies, 

The US. argument, basically, has been 
that it is not the business of the free 
World to help strengthen economies of its 
avowed enemies and that any increased trade 
tends to help the Communists out of their 
current economic problems. 


EXPORT CONTROLS VARY 


But even in Washington there appears to 
be a growing difference of opinion about this 
restrictive stance. Assistant Senate Majori- 
ty Leader Humpuery, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, asserted the other day that the existing 
policy was not in the best interests of the 
country.” 

This view has found increasing support in 
business and financial circles. The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in its latest 
economic letter, states that the American 
policy of attempting to check Russia's eco- 
nomic growth by officially discouraging trade 
was driving this country into “a position of 
economic isolation.” And a recent White 
House Conference on Export Expansion, at- 
tended by 200 business executives, urged that 
the Government liberalize its policies on 
trade with the Communists. 

Present restrictions vary according to the 
country and the goods concerned. All trade 
With Communist China, North Korea and 
North Vietnam is embargoed. Trade with 
Cuba is limited solely to exports of food and 
Medicines. In the case of the Soviet Union 
and most Eastern European nations, ship- 
ment not only of war materials but of other 
materials, equipment or technical data con- 
sidered to be of strategic or of critical value 
is prohibited. A more liberal export policy 
is followed in the case of Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia, mainly to encourage a tendency to- 
Ward independence from Moscow. 

Effectiveness of these export controls is 
limited, however, by differences with our 
allies. This problem has plagued the West 
Since the control policy was instituted in 
1947 and 1948. An informal, Paris-based 
committee of 15 nations, known as the Con- 
Sultative Group, attempts to coordinate the 
control measures, but with limited success. 
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Earlier this year the British refused to 
join an embargo on sale of large diameter 
pipe to the Russians. More recently, British 
newspapers have reported Russians’ interest 
in purchasing vehicles, machine tools, even 
entire factories from Britain. Only highly 
strategic items would be barred from this 
trade under existing British restrictions. 

Soviet trade with other Western European 
countries also appears to be increasing. In 
Germany, the Krupp enterprises have just 
closed a deal to supply Russia with three 
complete synthetic fiber plants. Krupp also 
reports substantial sales of railroad equip- 
ment, including boxcars, and a wide range 
of construction machinery, Italy recently 
signed a new agreement with Russia, calling 
for a 50 percent rise in trade between 1966 
and 1969 and covering a wide range of com- 
modities such as Russian oll, Itallan ma- 
chinery, ships, and steel. 

According to a European correspondent tor 
the Wall Street Journal, this industrial buy- 
ing, added to the Kremlin’s wheat deals and 
mammoth Russian purchases of natural rub- 
ber and copper, promises to push free world 
exports to the Soviet bloc to a peacetime 
record this year, considerably above the esti- 
mated $4 billion of last year. One indication 
of this trend is the fact that the U.S.S.R. 
has sold between $300 million and 6400 mil- 
lion of its gold in London alone this year 
to get foreign currencies to buy Western 
goods. Its gold sales totaled only about $210 
million in 1962. 

It has been firm Russian policy to husband 
gold reserves, Payments deficits are gen- 
erally restricted to the amount that can be 
covered by a year’s output of Russian gold 
about $200 million. This is one reason the 
Soviets are holding out for trade credits in 
their wheat negotiations with the United 
States. They seek to borrow up to 75 per- 
cent of the price of the wheat, paying 25 
percent in cash. 

UNITED STATES-SOVIET TRADE IN PAST 


American trade with the Soviet Union has 
never been extensive. The peak pre-World 
War II year for U.S. exports to the USSR. 
was 1930 when the shipments were valued 
at $114 million; imports from the Soviet 
Union reached a peak peacetime value of $31 
million in 1937. 

Lend-lease shipments, which began to flow 
to Russia in November 1941, changed this 
picture significantly. Government figures 
show that American exports to the Soviet 
Union were at the rate of nearly $2 billion 
a year through 1945. 

Since the war, U.S. sales to the Scviet 
Union have dropped from the high lend- 
lease levels but have remained generally 
above prewar totals. 


Even if present policies were liberalized to 
encourage greater American-Soviet trade, 
several problems remain. One is the lack of 
legal protection for patent rights and the 
Communist habit of pirating machine plans 
and designs. 

WHAT WILL WE BUY? 

Another is the question of the kinds of 
increased Russian imports this country al- 
be required to 


“I would say there is nothing very much 
the Russians produce that we need par- 
ticularly,” Eugene M. Braderman, Director of 
the Bureau of Economic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has said. The biggest potential 
demand would be for caviar, vodka, or furs. 
The United States has plentiful supplies of 
oil—one of Russia's biggest export products. 


However, if the Soviet Union proved will- 


the limited demand here for Soviet export 
goods. 
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Congress Considers Legalized Price 


Fixing on Everything From Nylons to 
Razor Blades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
ÍN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Interna- 
tional Fire Fighter of November 1963, 
pointing out the evils of the so-called 
quality stabilization bill and the destruc- . 
tive impact of that legislation on the 
consumer, the retailer, and the economy 
generally. 

This gives excellent reasons why that 
iniquitous legislation should not become 
law: 

[From the International Fire Fighter, Novem- 
ber 1963] 
CONGRESS CONSIDERS LEGALIZED Price PIXING 

ON EverytHinec From NYLONS To RAZOR 

BLADES 


fix- 


much as 30 percent on brandname products, 

The bill, implying restraint of higher 
prices, actually would have exactly the op- 
posite effect and would cost the consumer 
an estimated $14 billion yearly in the form of 
increased prices. 

The bill is simply a new version of the old 
“fair trade” laws. It would allow the manu- 
facturer to artifically set prices at the level 
at which he would like his product sold. 
The bill would authorize him to then enter 
into a private agreement with the retailer to 
sell at that price. The retailers who don't 
agree, don’t get to the product. Those 
who agree, then later reduce the price—such 
as for a sale—could be sued by the manu- 
facturer for any damage which may have 
ben done to the “good name” of the product. 

What the bill amounts to them, is a private 
contract between the manufacturer and the 
retailer—enforced by Federal law. 

The bill is being vigorously opposed by 

labor. 

Besides increasing consumer prices on 
everything from hair sprays to prescription 
drugs, the so-called stabilization bill would 
tend to squeeze out small merchants who 
could not afford to carry inventories of both 
price-fixed brand name merchandise and 
lower priced “private” or “house” brands. 

particular exception to 


(1) The “unconscionable” failure to ex- 
empt prescription drugs, which frequently 
carry “needlessly exorbitant prices even un- 
der present conditions.” 

(2) The lack of public safeguards, such as 
review and approval of fixed prices before 
they are put into effect, 

The legislation, approved by the House 
Commerce Committee and pending before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, also raises 
some problems regarding antitrust laws and 
policies. 

This was stressed by Representative Jon 
D. DincELL, Democrat, of Michigan, lone dis- 


substitute the manufacturer's price dic- 
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tates” for the individual retailer's independ- 
ent business judgment.“ He characterized 
the legislation as “bad for the economy, bad 
for the retailer, and very bad for the con- 
sumer.” 

STATES HAVE CHOICE 

The House committee did, however, add a 
“States rights” amendment to the bill speci- 
fying that the legislation would not apply 
in any State which had a law prohibiting 
manufacturer-imposed minimum prices. 
The bill would apply to brand name prod- 
ucts where the manufacturer does not have a 
monopoly and competes with similar prod- 
ucts made by other manufacturers. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Legislation, pointed out 
to the Senate Commerce Committee's spe- 
cial subcommittees on quality stabilization 
that business failures, 1946 through 1961, 
were consistently higher in States having 
price maintenance laws. The more com- 
prehensive the law, the higher the failure 
rate, he said. 

The AFL-CIO “simply cannot put much 
stock” in the claim that manufacturers need 
to dictate resale prices to “prevent deterio- 
ration” of their products, Mr. Biemiller said. 

“Good products, which consumers want, 
do not need artificial price supports,” he 
stated. 

The price stabilization argument is ex- 
ploded in any case by the prevalence of pri- 
vate” labels, he noted, These come about 
when the maker of a brand name product 
makes quantities of it available for market- 
ing under a different name and at a lower 
price—through a supermarket chain, for 
example. The product is identical. Only 
the name and the price are different. 

“We suggest that the Congress explore less 
dangerous and dubious routes to the pres- 
ervation of small business than the one un- 
der consideration in this bill,” he said. 
“Such measures might include, for example, 
strengthening the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s powers to deal with genuinely preda- 
tory price ene: * 


Fair Redistricting Needed in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for the New York State Legislature and 
Governor Rockefeller to act on redis- 
tricting our State so that urban areas 
will be fairly represented in the State 
assembly and State senate. The follow- 
ing editorial was broadcast recently by 
WABC-TV in New York and speaks to 
this point. I commend it to our col- 
leagues: 

A CHALLENGE FOR NEw YORK 

WABC-TV told you in our last editorial 
that we think the New York State Legisla- 
have changed their constitutions to take 
ture should change its method of drawing up 
legislative districts in the State. Six States 
the districting power away from the politi- 
cal wrestling of their State legislators, 
These States have given the power to draw 
district lines to citizens’ committees. We'd 
like to see the New York Legislature show 
the same kind of political courage. This is 
what the New York Legislature could do 
right now. It could name a small group 
of respected citizens to make recommenda- 
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tions for redistricting the State; citizens with 
no party interests, with interest only in 
better government and with the broadest 
knowledge of democracy and government. 
Men like Prof. Wallace Sayre, head of the 
public law and government department 
at Columbia University; and William Boyd, 
associate director of the National Municipal 
League—men who have spent many years 
working for better representation for all 
the people. 

The legislature might look, too, at the dis- 
tricting method used successfully in Illinois 
since 1954. There the State parties select 
groups of men who hold no political office. 
From these groups, a boundary commission 
is set up composed of five members from each 
party. If they can’t agree, then every mem- 
ber of the State legislature is elected in 
the next election by statewide vote. Since 
no legislator wants to run for office with 
the whole State voting for or against him, 
the legislature makes sure the committee 
does its job. If the New York Legislature 
adopted either of these methods, WABC-TV 
thinks politics would lose its hold over your 
right to representation. 

If you agree with us, that your right to 
representation is bigger than politics, we 
ask you to write Governor Rockefeller and 
your representative. Tell them you want 
politics taken out of districting. The rest 
is up to them. 


American Legion Honors President 
Kennedy 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
transcript of a portion of a joint Ameri- 
can Legion and Auxiliary fall conven- 
tion, memorial services held in Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; and the remarks made by 
the national commander, the Honorable 
Daniel F. Foley: 


REMARKS BY DANIEL F. FOLEY, AMERICAN LE- 
GION NATIONAL COMMANDER, AT A JOINT 
LEGION AND AUXILIARY FALL CONFERENCE 
MEMORIAL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF PRESIDENT 
JOHN F. KENNEDY DELIVERED AT THE PICK- 
NICOLLET HOTEL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., No- 
VEMBER 23, 1963 
National President Mrs. Johnson, my fel- 

low Americans, for some time, I have looked 
forward to this conference, for the wanderer 
yearns for home. To be home with mem- 
bers of my own department, where the Le- 
gion spirit is deep and where the Legion 
heart beats strongly. 

But today we are sad. The heart of Amer- 
ica is sad. The soul of freedom aches. Our 
President has died—a martyr for the cause 
of justice and of freedom, not just here in 
the United States, but throughout the world. 

It is the character of the true American to 
love justice and to jealously regard the high- 
est rights of man as a creature of God. 

The sincere, determined efforts of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to promote justice among 
men everywhere will speak well for him be- 
fore the tribunal of divine justice. 

It is the inborn desire of all men to be 
free, and throughout all of our history brave 
men and women of great courage have and 
do defend the cause of freedom. Defenders 
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of the cause of freedom daily lay their lives 
on the line that freedom may endure. 

President Kennedy gave his life for his 
country as surely as if he had died in combat, 
and all men of good will are crushed by this 
tragic event. 

But again the great character of the Amer- 
ican people, their deep love of God, and 
loyalty to country will spring forth in all its 
fullness, for all the world to see, in this time 
of crisis. 

Let no one think for a fleeting moment 
that this Nation will be divided in this hour 
of challenge. 

Whatever differences of a political nature 
or disagreement on issues that may exist are 
quickly set aside as all Americans rush to 
accept the challenge these tragic circum- 
stances have thrust upon our Nation. 

One of the hallmarks of a free society un- 
der constitutional government is its conti- 
nuity. What dictatorship can face the peo- 
ple of the world and say it speaks from the 
freely expressed will of the people? 

But here in this Nation, which has now 
seen eight Presidents die in office, some at 
the hand of the assassin, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, James Garfield, William McKinley, 
and now John Kennedy, the Government of 
the United States continues on—confident 
and courageous are its people—dedicated and 
sincere its leaders. 

It is this desire to perpetuate freedom that 
has inspired the American Legion in its many 
years of fruitful service. We pledge our- 
selves to foster and perpetuate a 100-percent 
Americanism, maintain law and order, to 
promote peace and good will on earth, to 
safeguard and transmit to posterity the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and d 
Devotion to these principles characterizes the 
service which John Kennedy has left to all 
the ages, for his lifework was filled with 
courage, compassion for others, a deep sense 
of justice, and a love of freedom, as God 
willed it when he created man. 

Into the stream of challenge, created at 
this hour, the American Legion, a powerful 
force for good, may well face its most crucial 
hour—its most difficult test. 

We believe it to be the responsibility of 
every American to be an active participant 
in the affairs of the present, in a responsible 
manner, Every man who would enjoy the 
rights and privileges of citizenship in a free 
society must discharge the accompanying 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. It 
is the total business of our life's work to be 
always consistent with the ideals of freedom, 
which encompasses a love of God—love of 
country—regard for the rights of others, and 
a renewed realization of our great responsi- 
bility to preserve for our children and our 
children’s children, down through the ages, 
an America forever strong and forever free. 

The Legion has the great challenge now, if 
it is to contribute significantly in these 
moving times, to hold its head high in serv- 
ice to the high cause of freedom, set an ex- 
ample for others to follow in all our actions, 
in all our utterances and so conduct our- 
selves in all of our posts across the length 
and breadth of the land, that our people will 
always see our work at its best and our Ideals 
at their loftiest. 

By so doing, we show reverence to the 
memory of our dearly loved President, who 
has fallen, and give hope and encouragement 
to our new President, who now assumes the 
awesome responsibility of leadership. 

In this hour, so sad to us all, in this hour 
which challenges us so, we say for all men 
to hear: 

Though the forces of evil, lawlessness, and 
hatred may beat with all their fury upon the 
breasts of liberty; 

This Nation will endure strong in justice— 

This Nation will prosper rich in compas- 
sion— 

This Nation will stand down through the 
corridors of time secure in freedom. 
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France’s Tribute to the Late President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago, France, the oldest ally of the Amer- 
ican Republic, gave our late beloved Pres- 
ident, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and the 
First Lady, Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier Ken- 
nedy, one of the most tumultuous, most 
affectionate, and warmest receptions ever 
seen or recorded in ancient Paris. The 
United States and France together have 
shared a special affinity for each oth- 
er ever since the French gave moral sup- 
port and financial assistance to the 
American colonists in their revolution 
for freedom and independence, The 
French people and government held 
President Kennedy in special and unique 
esteem. The French Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency M Herve 
Alphand, has prepared a brochure of 
France's tribute to the late President 
Kennedy, including the statements of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, President of the 
Republic of France, official messages, and 
French public opinion. I include these 
statements with my remarks in the REC- 
ORD: 


General de Gaulle’s statement on the death 
of President Kennedy: 

“President Kennedy died like a soldier, 
under fire, in the line of duty and in the 
service of his country. 

“In the name of the French people, ever the 
friend of the American people, I salute his 
great example and his great memory.” 

OFFICIAL MESSAGES 


Message to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy from 
General and Madam de Gaulle: 

“The great sorrow that has just befallen 
You distresses my wife and myself to the 
bottom of our hearts. Rest assured that we 
are with you in our thoughts and in our 
prayers. President Kennedy shall never be 
forgotten.” 

Message to President Lyndon Johnson from 
General de Gaulle, President of the Republic: 

“The death of President Kennedy is a 
source of deep sorrow to the French people, 
who held in the highest esteem this great 
head of state, illustrious servant of freedom 
and of the destiny of mankind. 

“In the face of a misfortune which so pro- 
foundly affects your country and which con- 
cerns all the peoples of the world, and at a 
time when fate bestows upon you the highest 
Tesponsibilities, rest assured, Mr. President, 
of the more than ever loyal and confident 
friendship of France for the United States 
of America.” 

Message to President Lyndon Johnson from 
M. Georges Pompidou, Premier: 

“Deeply moved by the tragic loss experi- 
enced by the United States on the death of 
President Kennedy, whose courage and great 
gifts as a statesman were admired by all, the 
French people wish to convey to you the grief 
felt by all my fellow countrymen. 

“Rest assured that at a time when under 
such crusl circumstances you take up your 
high office, my colleagues of the French Goy- 
ernment and myself join with you in a feel- 
ing of most grieving and most loyal friend- 

p.” 

Message to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
trom M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs: 
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“Profoundly shocked by the news of the act 
which has just cost the life of the President 
of the United States, may I assure you that I 
deeply share in your mourning and in that of 
the Government and the American people. 
Mindful of the welcome that President Ken- 
nedy extended to me only a few weeks ago, 
I can appreciate the extent of your sorrow. 

“All my countrymen join with me and 
share in the feelings of friendship toward 
your country which have existed for two 
centuries.” 

Message to Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara from M. Pierre Messmer, Minister 
of the Armed Forces: 

“Upon hearing of the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I ask you to accept the con- 
dolences of the French Armed Forces and 
also my own personal, sincerest and grieving 
condolences,” 

Message to Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chatr- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, from Gen. 
Charles Allleret, Chief of Staff of the French 
Armed Forces: 

“May I express to you, and request that 
you convey this message to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the shock and the indignation of the 
French Armed Forces on hearing the news 
of the outrage against President Kennedy. 

“May I also express to you my deepest 
personal sorrow at the death of the Presi- 
dent of the United States who welcomed me 
such a short time ago with so much friendli- 
ness and warmth.” 

Statement by M. Roger Seydoux, Permanent 
Representative of France to the United 
Nations: 

Before a plenary session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, held on November 
27, 1963 to pay homage to the memory of the 
late President Kennedy, Mr. Roger Seydoux, 
Permanent Representative of France to the 
United Nations, made the following state- 


ment: 

“All my compatriots, for whom the visit in 
Paris of Mr. and Mrs. John Kennedy remains 
a bright memory, turn toward the people of 
the United States, our everlasting friend. 
We wish them to know that their trial is our 
trial, their sadness our sadness, their mourn- 
ing our mourning. Ours also is, despite the 
heavy loss they must bear, their steadfast 
faith in the future as is steadfast our con- 
fidence in their great destiny.” 

Statement by the French Premier, M. 
Georges Pompidou: 

The following statement by the French 
Premier was broadcast over French television 
and transmitted to the United States by 
satellite via the Pleumeur-Bodou relay 
station: 

“The stupefaction engendered by a despic- 
able assassination, the indignation at seeing 
President Kennedy struck down by the side 
of his young wife in the fulfillment of his 
duties as a humane and liberal head of state, 
is accompanied by a great sadness also felt in 
our hearts: sadness because, once again, blind 
violence has triumphed; sadness because a 
great and friendly people is plunged into 
mourning; sadness because the free world has 
lost one of its surest guides. 

“In these tragic hours, all France is at the 
side of the United States in anger, in grief, 
and, despite everything, in confidence also 
for the future.” 

Statement by French Foreign Minister, 
M. Maurice Couve de Murville: 

M. Couve de Murville made the following 
statement over the three major American 
television networks. It was transmitted by 
the communication satellite relay: 

“It was with the most grievous impres- 
sion of shock that we all in Paris and in 
France, heard the appalling news of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's cold-blooded murder. Many 
elements combined in our thoughts: the 
terribly premature disappearance of a states- 
man of the first magnitude, the death of a 
man who was the incarnation of youth and 
vitality, the awful tragedy that hit a glamor- 
ous and lovable family, the general feeling 
of a blow inflicted to a great country for 
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which France has, from the beginning, felt 
the closest friendship, further reinforced by 
comradeship in three wars. 

“For me, who had the privilege of long 
talks with President Kennedy, the memory 
will not pass of his friendliness, his eager- 
ness, his wisdom, and his courage. 

“Believe me when I say that we, the French 
people, today, all grieve and pray together 


_with the American people.” 


Statement broadcast over American tele- 
vision by M. Hervé Alphand, French Ambas- 
sador to the United States: 

“The tragic death of President Kennedy 
has deeply moved the French people, for- 
ever the friend of the American people. Your 
sorrow is our sorrow and this sorrow we 
share with Mrs. Kennedy and her family, 
tonight we pray with them. 

“The President had always displayed to- 
ward my country a great fondness, particu- 
larly on the occasion of his visit to Paris in 
1961. 

“For me it was also a personal friend who 
always showed me a profound affection and 
understanding. 

“As General de Gaulle sald today, he died 
as a soldier. We shall never forget his ex- 
ample or his memory, the memory of a great 
man.” 


General de Gaulle attends President 
Kennedy’s funeral 

The Presidency of the Republic issued a 
communique on November 23 announcing 
that General de Gaulle, President of the Re- 
public, would attend the funeral of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He would be accompanied 
by M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Gen. Charles Ailleret, 
Chief of Staff of the French Armed Forces; 
and M. Etienne Burin des Roziers, General 
Secretary of the Presidency of the Republic. 


FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 
France mourns President Kennedy 


On the personal orders of General de 
Gaulle, all flags on public buildings were 
flown at half staff from 9 a.m. on November 
23. 

In paying this respect to the memory of 
President Kennedy, General de Gaulle de- 
parted from French tradition, which requires 
fiags to be flown at half staff only during 
the funeral of a head of state of an allied 
or friendly power. 

On November 23, the Paris Municipal 
Council sent a telegram to Mrs. Kennedy in 
which it told her that the city of Paris was 
in mourning. In addition, a member of the 
Council proposed that the name of John F. 
Kennedy, defender of the fundamental free- 
doms of man and who fell for these free- 
doms, be given to a street in Paris. The 
Council unanimously adopted this proposal 
on November 28, 

In addition to messages of condolence ad- 
dressed by official French circles to Mr, 
Charles Bohlen, many people from all walks 
of life, veterans’ associations, French-Amer- 
ican associations and others sent messages 
of sympathy to the U.S. Embassy In Paris, 

Among many expressions of sympathy, 
mention should be made of a group of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 students of all na- 
tionalities who went to sign the register of 
conr dlence in the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

A service in the memory of President Ken- 
nedy was held on November 25 in the cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame de Paris. It was attended 
by the U.S, Ambassador and Mrs. Bohlen and 
by Madame Charles de Gaulle. M. Georges 
Pompidou, French Premier, the President 
of the Senate and Madame Gaston Monner- 
ville, members of the Government and mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps in the French 
capital were also present in the great cathe- 
dral which was unable to hold the crowds 
of Parisians who wished to attend the service 
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The French Press 


The entire French press without exception 
refiected the feeling of affliction among the 
French people at the death of President Ken- 
nedy. Raymond Aron in Le Figaro of Novem- 
ber 23 wrote: “The assassination of J. F. 
Kennedy affects all mankind. * * * He want- 
ed to be one of those statesmen whom his- 
tory_tremembers because they accomplish 
their task. * * * He will leave a memory 
which will not be unworthy of the grandeur 
which he dreamed of achieving.” 

In an editorial of November 23, Combat 
wrote: “The crime committed yesterday is 
the worst one can imagine, since the man it 
struck down was a symbol in the eyes of 
hundreds of millions of our contemporaries.” 

Also on November 23, France-Soir wrote: 
“Like lightning, anguish and grief have hit 
the world. The hearts of men and women 
sank, at the same moment, in every country 
and on all continents. All peoples weep 
also and above all for this man who, in the 
words of Pope Paul VI, ‘defended the liberty 
of peoples and the peace of the world. 

La Nation of November 25 published the 
following editorial comments: “He was one 
of the great men of this world. A man with 
a personal fortune for whom it was possible 
therefore to have narrow views and yet he 
was more aware than millions of others of 
man’s fate, a man above all who had the 
courage to direct his actions in tune with his 
heart.” 

Paul Bastid, in l'Aurore of November 25 
wrote: “There was in the personality of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy a kind of lucid fire 
in the service of liberty and peace which 
commanded admiration and sympathy. He 
devoted himself entirely, with the energy of 
his temperament and of his age, to causes 
that are dear to us.” 

Le Monde, in an editorial in its November 
26 issue said: “He leaves an inspiration, a 
style, a line from which America will not 
easily stray.” In the same issue, the French 
poet and Nobel Prize winner St. John Perse 
wrote: Kennedy was an athlete run- 
ning in a race against fate. He fought fairly 
and squarely always and his encounter with 
death came with his face uncovered.” 

The next day Le Monde published an edi- 
torial containing the following comment: 
“The by the President of the Re- 
public who, right at the outset, decided to 
be present at the funeral of a man whom 
many considered his rival, has come oppor- 
tunely to show that, in difficult times, he in- 
tends to behave as a loyal friend of the 
United States. He had already proved this 
during the Cuban crisis.” 

EULOGY PRONOUNCED BY M, JACQUES CHABAN- 
DELMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 
At the opening of the November 26 sit- 

ting, in the presence of Mr. Charles Bohlen, 

U.S. Ambassador to France, M. Jacques 

Chaban-Delmas, President of the French Na- 

tional Assembly, pronounced the following 

eulogy of the late President Kennedy: 

“John F. Kennedy was not only the world’s 
most powerful head of state. He was also an 
exceptional man. 

“The murder of this hero, who fell in 
the flower of his youth, who knew what 
power and glory was, this murder in which 
the fate of the ancients finds ion 
has already taken on & historic amplitude 
and its echo will neyer die away. No, we 
shall not forget John F. Kennedy. 

“Yesterday, in Washington, France ex- 
pressed her grief through the presence of the 
most famous of her citizens, he who, without 
a doubt, already belongs to history and con- 
tinues to forge the future. 

“Today the National Assembly shares as 
one in the of the United States 
and of its Congress. It participates with 
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emotion in the sorrow of the Kennedy family. 
Deeply shocked, it pays its respects before 
the anguish of this charming, worthy and 
courageous young woman who brought a 
little of the gentleness of France into the 
harsh existence of America’s first citizen. 

“Tomorrow it will be up to each and every 
one to pursue his task in defending and 
expounding the great principles shared by 
our two countries, principles in whose re- 
spect President Kennedy lived and also 
died.” 

M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, associated the Govern- 
ment with the words of the National As- 
sembly: 

“The homage paid by the National As- 
sembly marks the share taken by the French 
people in the mourning of the American peo- 
ple and shows the esteem and affection for 
the President who died in the line of duty.” 

More than 400 deputies stood and observed 
1 minute's silence. Meetings were suspended 
for 1 hour as a sign of mourning. 


Memorial Resolution of National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following memorial resolution 
adopted by the National Association of 
Letter Carriers relative to the death of 
our late. President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy and conveyed to the Congress by 
théir executive council: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS 


Whereas the tragic death of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy has deprived the free 
world of its most courageous, most powerful 
and most inspiring leader; and 

Whereas the cause of liberalism and hu- 
man freedom hangs trembling in the bal- 
ance because of this mindless murder of its 
most forecful advocate: Be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
convey to the leaders of both Houses of the 
Congress, its fervent prayers that the legis- 
lative branch of Government carry through 
to a successful conclusion the liberal pro- 
gram initlated by our martyred President, 
including the program of raising the stand- 
ards of Federal employment; and be it fur- 
ther = 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
convey to the leaders of both Houses of the 
Congress an expression of their deep friend- 
ship, respect, confidence and support in this 
time of tragedy and peril, 

Jerome J, Keating, President; Charles N. 
Coyle, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer; 
Philip Lepper, Carl J. Saxsenmeier, J. 
Joseph Vacca, George G. Morrow, Jr., 
James H. Rademacher, Vice President; 


tary 
Deely, Director, Health Insurance; Ed- 
ward F. Benning, William T. Sullivan, 
Tony R. Huerta, Austin B. Carlson. 


December 9, 1963 


Texas Baptist Leader Comments on 
Death of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, religious 
tolerance is a cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can public. John F. Kennedy was our 
first Roman Catholic President. It is 
most fitting that the editorial in the No- 
vember 29, 1963, issue of the Baptist 
Standard be given the widest possible 
publication. 

The words of Editor E. S. James are as 
follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S UNTIMELY DEATH 


It is now 3 pm., Friday, November 22. 
Two hours ago the President of the United 
States was assassinated on the streets of 
Dallas, and at this hour Gov. John Connally 
lies seriously wounded from the same brutal 
attack. The Baptist Standard joins multi- 
plied millions over the whole earth in grief 
over the President’s untimely death and the 
terrible manner by which it was effected. 
Texas citizens can never forget the shame 
that has been brought to this State and to 
the city of Dallas by the cowardly assault. 
It is not yet known who committed the 
crime; but whoever it was did not represent 
the level-headed and patriotic citizenship of 
this State and city. 

President Kennedy was not a Baptist, but 
it is safe to say that southern Baptists have 
had no better friend in the White House. 
He defended the principle of religious liberty 
for which many Baptist forefathers gave 
their lives. The editor of this magazine 
probably knew him about as well as any gos- 
pel minister in America knew him. We gave 
it as our opinion last February that he was 
a man of courage, integrity, and faith in 
God; and we shall ever remember him as 
such. 

We did not help elect him, and he knew it; 
but regardless of political differences we 
came to admire and respect him for stand- 
ing by his convictions and doing it in the 
face of the strongest opposition. America 
has lost a leader whom it will not forget, and 
the Nation has now reaped the bitter harvest 
of unbridled political hatred. 

The deceased President's faith in God is 
probably best expressed in a Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation issued by him November 7. 

—E. S. JAMES. 


—— — g 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Survey of Berkeley Fair Housing Law 
Vote Gives Revealing Insight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the present concern 
and impending vote on civil rights legis- 
lation, I feel that a recent analysis of the 
April 2, 1963, vote in the city of Berkeley, 
Calif., which turned down a fair housing 
ordinance, is extremely significant. The 
following summary of the report made 
by the California Foundation for Social 
Research affords a brief picture of their 
findings: 

A BUMMARY or A REPORT PUBLISHED BY THE 

CALIFORNIA FOUNDATION FoR SOCIAL RE- 

SEARCH, ENTITLED Fam HOUSING” 


The Rumford fair housing bill was passed 
by the California Legislature last June and 
immediately became the cause of much 
heated controversy. The California Real 
Estate Association has started a major drive 
to obtain enough signatures to have the issue 
placed on the ballot as an initiative measure. 
It is their contention that, if put to a vote, 
that the electorate will override the legisla- 
ture and remove the Rumford fair housing 
law. 

A revealing insight into the type of person 
who is opposed to having a law protecting the 
rights of minority groups in the purchase or 
rental of private homes was clearly demon- 
strated by the results of two public opinion 
surveys conducted by the California Founda- 
tion for Social Research. This foundation, a 
nonprofit research organization, surveyed the 
opinions of representative samples of the 
residents in Berkeley, Calif., just prior to and 
then again just following the April 2, 1963, 
local election. That election placed a city 
fair housing ordinance before the electorate 
to determine if the residents would accept or 
reject the ordinance passed by their city 
council, 

It was determined in the preelection study 
that there were some positive correlations 
between the respondents who favored the 
ordinance and their political registration, 
religious affiliation, ethnic derivation, age 
and education. 

Some 74 percent of the Democrats favored 
the ordinance while 81 percent of the Repub- 
Hicans were opposed: Among those who 
favored the ordinance 57 percent had a col- 
lege degree or postgraduate degree, while 
only 31 percent of those who were opposed 
had a comparable education, When the 
respondent's age was considered it was found 
that 50 percent of those in favor were under 
36 years and that only 15 percent of those 
Opposed were that young, in fact, 53 percent 
of those opposed were over 55 years of age. 

When the figures were broken down by 
religious affiliation, some very interesting 
results appeared. The Caucasian Protestant 
women were only 28 percent in favor, while 
the Caucasian Protestant men were 38 per- 
cent im favor. 
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percent of the Catholics were in favor as 
compared with 83 percent of those of Jewish 
faith and 61 percent of those who profess no 
religious affiliation. An anomaly within the 
religious breakdown, when subdivided by 
political registration, was that among Demo- 
cratic Protestants, 60 percent were in favor, 
but among Democratic Catholics only 43 
percent were in favor. This is the only 
major cross-tabulation where Democratic 
registration failed to correlate positively with 
a favorable opinion on the ordinance. 

It was apparent from the results that the 
opposition to the ordinance was going to 
come primarily from Caucasian Republicans, 
older people, those whose education was com- 
paratively limited and from those who were 
generally members of Catholic or Protestant 
sects. Conversely, those in favor were 
Democrats, younger people, persons whose 
education was generally above average for 
Berkeley, those who were Jewish or profess 
no religion and the Negro community. 

When election day arrived, over 80 percent 
of the electorate turned out and barely de- 
feated the ordinance. At the very time the 
election was being held in Berkeley, Assem- 
blyman Byron Rumford of Oakland was try- 
ing to get a statewide fair housing bill 
through the California Legislature. When 
the ordinance failed in Berkeley, it became 
extremely important to determine the fac- 
tors which caused its failure, hence the Call- 
fornia Foundation for Social Research was 
requested to conduct a second study in 
Berkeley. 

When the results of the postelection sur- 
vey are analyzed, certain recognizable char- 
acteristics become quite evident, character- 
istics which when viewed in concert, gen- 
erally typify the person who voted against 
the ordinance. A number of reasons were 
given by the respondents for opposing the 
ordinance. Some of the reasons mentioned 
were that they did not like being forced to do 
something, or that it was an interference 
with their rights, or that it was unconstitu- 
tional to make a person sell his home to some- 
one he did not wish to sell to, or that the 
criminal penalty attached was too harsh, etc. 
Regardless of these rationalizations, the per- 
son who voted against the ordinance did so 
primarily because he did not want to sell or 
rent to Negroes. 

In order to describe a bigot or a person 
who tends to discriminate against another 
because of his race or color, I have listed 
the following percentages taken from the re- 
sults of the postelection survey. Following 
is a statistical portrait of a person who would 
tend to practice racial discrimination. Of 
those who voted against the Berkeley fair 
housing ordinance: 

1. Ninety-eight percent were caucasians; 

2. Sixty-three percent were females; 

3. Fifty-five percent were over 55 years of 


age; 

4. Ninety-two percent were members of the 
Christian religion, of which 78 percent were 
Protestants and 14 percent were Catholics; 

5. Sixty-nine percent attend their church 
on a fairly regular basis; 

6. Sixty-nine percent were registered Re- 
publicans (84 percent of the Republicans 
opposed) ; 

7. Sixty-nine percent were retired persons 
or housewives: 

8. Sixty percent had educations limited to 
high school or less or some college experi- 
ence; 


9. Thirty-seven percent owned their 
homes; 

10. Fifty-nine percent had lived in their 
neighborhood for 20 years or longer; and 

11. Their average annual family income 
was $9,500. 

Another question of importance in the 
postelection survey was how the voters in 
Berkeley would feel about a statewide fair 
housing bill. According to the answers 
given, a State bill would have been more 
widely accepted than was the local ordi- 
mance, Some 44 percent of the respondents 
favored the local bill, while 52 percent op- 
posed and 4 percent refused to say how they 
voted. As to a State bill, 47 percent said 
they would vote for one if placed on the 
ballot compared with 37 percent opposed and 
16 percent undecided. When the undecided 
respondents are removed the remaining per- 
centages become 56 percent in favor and 44 
percent opposed. 

If the Callfornia Real Estate Association 
is successful in getting the initiative to re- 
peal the fair housing law on the ballott, it 
will probably be rejected by the California 
voters, but if they are successful in 
fair housing in this State there is no doubt 
that it will open a pandora's box of racial 
strife. 

W. W. BLANCHARD, 
Director of Research, California Foun- 
dation for Social Research, 


President Kennedy: A Memorial Eulogy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a copy of an address 
delivered at a community memorial serv- 
ice held in Howard Hall, Frankfort, Ind., 
on November 25. The citizens of Frank- 
fort, like those in so many communities 
all over the Nation, gathered on that 
morning in tribute to the late President 
Kennedy in order to express in united 
fashion the grief and mourning which 
has touched us all. 

The address was given by the Rever- 
end Charles W. Ridlen, pastor of Frank- 
fort’s East Side Christian Church. It 
is a thoughtful tribute, full of dignity 
and beauty appropriate to the occasion, 
reflecting a spirit worthy of our con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert’ this address in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

Present KENNEDY 

We come today to honor the memory of our 
late President, John F. Kennedy. We, the 
people of the Frankfort community, hereby 


express our deep regret and sorrow at this 
hideous crime against freedom and human- 
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ity. We convey to the Kennedy family our 
heartfelt sorrow and sympathy. 

We have all been shocked and angered by 
the horror of our President’s death, as he was 
so cruelly cut down by the cowardly assas- 
sin's bullets. 

President John F. Kennedy has now an- 
swed his own fateful challenge as he said, 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but ask what can you do for your country?" 
In that final and full measure of devotion, 
he has answered with his all. No man can 
do more. He has died as he had lived, giving 
himself completely in devotion to the task 
he saw before him. In this he has displayed 
a soul and character of great strength and 
drive templed in a fragile house of clay. 
He overcame injury and illness that would 
have left lesser men whining for pity, but 
he asked no quarter in the great struggle 
of life. 

He seemed always possessed by the ur- 
gency of his mission, as perhaps he sensed 
his rendezvous with death as in the words of 
the poet—Alan Seeger: 


“I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


He had met head on with courage those 
forces which he had seen, but this he did not 
see. He had fought with vigor and stamina 
to survive against the forces of the sea and 
jungle, but this he could not fight. 

He had guided with skill and determina- 
tion those events over which he had control, 
but this course could not be altered. 

President Kennedy died as a soldier at his 
post of duty; his was not a martyr's death 
but that of a soldier of valor on the battle- 
field of life. As he fulfilled his duty, he 
calmly accepted the accompanying risks and 
dangers. He understood the hazard, yet felt 
the call of duty even stronger. May our 
Nation now follow his example in this brave 
act. May we answer the call of duty for 
freedom’s sake and face the hazards of 
courageous action. 

May I point out to you this morning, by 
way of contrast, the qualities that make our 
Nation great. Firstly, in our President we 
see a man who believed in God. He trusted 
in Him, he worshipped Him, and sought His 
divine aid and counsel in life. He lived in 
obedience to the disciplines of his faith in 
Almighty God and died in the good graces 
of his church, His accused assailant believed 
there was no God. He was a dedicated and 
avowed Marxist. He trusted only in the 
theories of men. He worshipped power and 
power-maddened men. He sought comfort 
in revolution and death. He lived in dis- 
obedience to the laws of Almighty God and 
died by the gun, as he had lived. 

Secondly, our President believed in the 
worth of aman. He believed that man was 
created in the image and glory of God. He 
was sensitive to the needs of men and sought 
to provide for those needs. He had pur- 
pose in his heart to help men in need 
wherever they were and pursued this to the 
last moments of his days. He tried to ease 
the hunger and ignorance of the world. He 
endeavored to bring about an order in the 
world wherein men would live without war. 
In sharp contrast, his accused assassin saw 
no vulue in a man. He saw man as a 
creature for production, as a purely material- 
istic being without a soul, He was sensitive 
only to his own needs and desires. He took 
and did not give. He tried to ease no suffer- 
ing but has caused great grief and sorrow. 
This cowardly assassin sought to build the 
new order on the ashes of dead men and a 
rulned world. 

Thirdly, the contrast is most vivid in the 
way of action of these men. Our President 
moved and worked under the law, the law 
of the land that has stood the test of time. 
Though he was often peeved and chafed by 
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the slowness of the powers of law, he un- 
derstood that right could only come by 
being true to the law of our great Repub- 
lic. He thus restrained the impatience of 
youth and waited to accomplish a greater 
good, The stark terror of the assassin’s deed 
is seen, as he makes himself a law unto him- 
self and snuffs out life without the least 
regret. This coward was afraid to await 
the verdict of men and time and so com- 
mitted such an immense crime against hu- 
manity and liberty, 

Thus may we learn the bitter lesson of 
today as to what makes our Nation great: 
Our faith and trust in Almighty God; the 
value and worth of a man; a government 
regulated by law. 

Was President Kennedy great? This ques- 
tion we leave to time and history for only 
they can answer. No man has been called 
great in his own day, for the test of time 
must be applied to his ideas and works. 
Was he great or not, we cannot say today. 
But this we can say, he was well known to us 
all. President John F. Kennedy has been 
in my home many times. I have listened 
to him with a concerned interest as he spoke 
his plans and desires for our country. I 
have had opportunity to argue the point, to 
disagree with his logie and to oppose the 
judgments of his position. I feel I have 
had a part in hammering out the hard 
Pproplems of state, as the President visited 
in my home. The electronic marvels of our 
day have made this possible and have made 
the President more personal, He was my 
President; he was my Commander in Chief, 
as I served in my country’s Army. As the 
President, I loved and respected him as I am 
sure all of Frankfort did. 

We falter for words in this attempt to ex- 
press our feelings to the family of our fallen 
hero, President John F. Kennedy. We can 
only give to you the warm love and comfort 
of our hearts and pray God's blessing of 
strength and assurance for you. 

May each of us carry with us now the 
memory of our beloved President, John F. 
Kennedy, as we think of the words of that 
great hymn, “America the Beautiful.” 


“O beautiful for heroes proved in Mberating 
strife, 
Who more than self their country loved 
And mercy more than life. 
America! America! May God thy gold refine, 
TH SS success be nobleness and every gain 
ivine. 


“O beautiful for patriot dream that sees pes 
yond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gieam, undimmed by 
human tears. 
America! America! God shed His grace on 
` thee 


And crown thy good with brotherhood from 
sea to shining sea,” 


We now deeply and solemniy honor the 
memory of President John F. Kennedy. He 
gave all that he could give. 


Senator Monroney and Oklahoma Con- 
gressmen Defend Domestic Cattle In- 
dustry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 


during the last 2 days, the Oklahoma 
congressional delegation has gone on rec- 
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ord before the U.S. Tariff Commission 

and the Trade Information Committee 

to protest the damage to the domestic 
cattle industry resulting from imported 
beef and beef products. 

This morning, before the Tariff Com- 
mission, the dean of our delegation, Sen- 
ator Mrxe Monroney, presented an ex- 
cellent statement on the dangers facing 
our domestic beef producers. 

This statement is supported by the en- 
tire Oklahoma congressional delegation. 
I feel that Senator Monroney’s remarks 
represent a very thorough study of the 
present status and the future prospects 
of the U.S. cattle industry. 

The complete text of Senator Mon- 
RONeEY’s remarks follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION DECEMBER 10, 1963, BY SENATOR A. S. 
Min MONRONEY, FOR HIMSELF AND, THE 
OKLAHOMA DELEGATION IN CONGRESS, SEN- 
ATOR J. HOWARD EDMONDSON, CONGRESSMEN 
CARL ALBERT, PAGE BELCHER, ED EDMONDSON, 
Jonge JARMAN, ToM STEED, AND VICTOR 
WICKERSHAM 


The seriousness of the impact of importa- 
tion of beef and beef products on the do- 
mestic cattle business cannot be denied. 
This can well be pointed up by a committee 
resolution adopted by the Senate Finance 
Committee on November 20, 1963, directing 
the U.S. Tariff Commission to investigate the 
competition in the United States between 
beef and beef products produced in the 
United States and in foreign countries. To 
my knowledge, the committee has never re- 
quested such an investigation except upon 
obvious occasions of critical and hurtful 
competition of foreign products upon a do- 
mestic industry. 

The importance of livestock to the health 
of agriculture in this country is axiomatic. 
In 1962, $20 out,of every $100 in sales of agri- 
cultural production was derived from cattle 
and calves, Therefore, any action taken or 
condoned against the cattle business is a 
shock wave throughout the agricultural 
economy of the whole Nation. 

Illustrating further the importance of the 
cattle business, live weight sales of beef have 
grown from 17.5 billion pounds in 1940 to 
about 38 billion pounds in 1962, an increase 
in 22 years of more than 217 percent, while 
50 percent of the harvested crops is fed to 
beef cattle and calves and over 1 billion acres 
of land is used- for pasture. Sixty percent 
of the total farms in the United States have 
cattle on them. 

The tarif on beef and veal was reduced in 
1947 from 6 cents to 3 cents a pound. 

By the very fact of a stable 3-cent-per- 
pound tariff, in light of increased prices the 
tarif has been automatically lowered. For 
example, in 1947 prices received by farmers 
for beef cattle were about $15 per hundred 
weight, in 1962 about $22 per hundred 
weight. Therefore, the tariff of $3 per hun- 
dred weight was 20 percent in 1947 but was 
only 13.6 percent in 1962. This is not enough 
to deter imports. Imports have risen stead- 
ily from less than 4 percent of production 
in. 1957 to almost 11 percent today in spite 
of increased per capita domestic consumption 
of beef and a decided population increase. 
By comparison, the United States has among 
the lowest tariffs on beef in the world and 
among the highest production costs, over- 
lapping about twice world production costs. 

By the very nature of the cattle business, 
it cannot like other industries change loca- 
tions, build new plants, or reduce overhead. 
The cost of doing business is steadily going 
up, prices for finished products are going 
down, and the tariff squeeze makes it possible 
for importers to operate at a high profit while 
the domestic prices are belng depressed by $2 
to $3 per hundred weight. This is the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 
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We urge adequate tarifs and a reasonable 
percentage quota be fixed to protect the do- 
mestic livestock industry. 

It is very surprising to find that the list 
of products which are to be considered for 
further tariff reductions includes beef and 
beef products. 

Here is an industry that is so vital to so 
many families in the United States and one 
that is so depressed at the present time be- 
cause of excessive imports that further tariff 
cuts and further damage to the industry are 
unthinkable. 

It is proposed here to demonstrate that 
(1) imports are already entering in such 
quantities as to damage seriously the U.S, 
cattle industry, and (2) that any further 
tarif reductions would be disastrous. 

One deduction can be made from the facts 
as they present themselves—namely, that if 
the present low tariffs are promoting imports 
at the record rates indicated by the statis- 
tics, then further tariff cuts would cause a 
still greater volume of imports and would 
permanently damage, if not destroy, the cat- 
tle growing and fattening industry of the 
United States. 

The industry objected strenuously to the 
tariff reductions of the past, indicating that 
they were ill-timed and too deep. What was 
forecast then has now transpired. Imports 
grew and grew until at present the depressed 
prices for domestic beef can be traced di- 
rectly to the huge volume coming in from 
foreign countries. 

The tariff on beef is not only very low, it 
is a specific duty—one that is so much per 
pound. It is not necessary to explain to the 
experts that as time passes and the economy 
grows, the spiral of inflation reduces the 
protection afforded by a specific rate of duty. 
When the Tariff Act of 1930 was adopted, the 
Price of beef was very low compared with 
present prices. As the general price index 
climbed, the 6-cents-per-pound tariff on beef, 
fresh chilled; or frozen, gave less and less 
protection. Without any tariff reductions 
per se, it could be said that as a result of 
the increasing prices of beef over the years 
corresponding to the general growth of 
all price indexes, the farmer would be get- 
ting fractionally less protection than he 
formerly had. Whereas many ad valorem 
duties were reduced In trade agreements by 
50 percent, or in some instances by more than 
that, the producers of beef have had a dou- 
ble cut and it has proved to be of very serious 
dimensions. 

The average value of imports of boneless 
fresh or frozen beef in 1962 was about 31 
cents per pound. This is boneless only. As 
the general price spiral continues, the price 
of such beef may reach 35 cents and then 
perhaps 40 cents with, of course, accom- 
Panying increases in our costs of producing 
competitive beef. However, when this oc- 
curs, the equivalent ad valorem will have 
dropped by a proportionate percentage, and 
this without the help of any additional 
tariff reductions. 

This is mentioned to lend force to the 
claim that any further concessions on im- 
Ported meats will but compound what is 
already a serious situation and one that can 
Only grow steadily worse without any 
impetus given by added tariff reductions. 

Now for a close look at what will happen 
if the already inadequate tariffs are cut 
still further. There is not a major ‘cattle 
Producing country in the world that cannot 
Brow cattle much cheaper than it can be 
done in the United States. This is not to 
Say that US. producers are not efficient. 
US. producers are the most efficient cattle 
growers in the world, but this does not mean 
that they cannot be undersold by foreign 
growers. 

A day-old calf worth $25 to $50 in the 
United States would be worth about $5 in 
Australia or New Zealand. The feed neces- 
Sary to bring an animal to market condi- 
tion may run ns much as 10 times higher 
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in the United States. The labor necessary 
in the caring for cattle, bringing them to 
market, and reducing them to boneless beef 
would cost perhaps five times as much in 
the United States. It is not inefficiency in 
the United States that makes it impossible 
for U.S. growers to compete. Nomatter how 
much costs are cut and prices are held, 
imports will continue to undersell the U.S: 
products. 

If duties were further reduced, foreign 
beef producers in a number of countries 
would take it as a direct invitation to wage 
war on the American market. Further in- 
dications that the U.S. market is to be 
opened wider and wider will but spur world 
output of beef until the cattle of Canada, 
Mexico, Ireland, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand start competing for the U.S. market. 
No longer will it be competition between 
foreign and domestic beef. The wide open 
market will sound the death knell of beef 
production tn the United States, When these 
foreign herds have grown to the point where 
they must be sold regardless, then no farmer, 
no cattle grower in the United States will 
have a chance. 

Judging from the history of the past, and 
confirmed by the president of the American 
Hereford Association, for every 1 percent of 
the U.S. market supplied by tmports, domes- 
tic producers can count on getting $25 less 
for a steer nnd 610 less for a calf. 

Now to turn briefly to the growth in im- 

. The statistics are readily available, 
and it will not be necessary to dwell upon 
them. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the relation of growing imports to de- 
clining domestic production and prices is 
plain and unescapable. 

- Charts have been prepared to indicate the 
trend in production and imports. In 1957 
when imports began their sharp upward 
climb, domestic production took an even 
sharper drop. In 1959 when foreign growers 
of cattle had oversold and depleted their 
herds in an endeavor to reap the reward of 
a lucrative U.S. market, it was necessary to 
curtail imports somewhat, and the domestic 
production reacted slightly upward. 

Beginning in 1960 as foreign cattle growers 
increased their herds, domestic production 
leveled off and imports began another sharp 
increase. In 1961, 1962, and 1963, sales of 
domestically grown cattle leveled off and 
barely held their own, but at a terrific sac- 
rifice. This should be emphasized. Many 
thousands of farmers in the United States 
depend on sales of perhaps 2 or 3, per- 
haps as many as 50 animals each year per 
farm for the cash necessary to the modern 
American way of life. When the time comes 
for the sale, the farmer must sell and accept 
the price offered. Domestic sales dropped 
and dropped until they hit bottom—that 
point at which sales had to be made whether 
the farmer made money, broke even, or lost 
money. Most of them have been losing 
money in the last couple of years. Prices 
have dropped on choice steers, f.0.b. ¥ 
from $28.58 per hundred in 1959, to just over 
$24 at present; prices on canners and cutters 
dropped from $16.30 in 1959 to less than 
$13.50 at present. At the very time when 
these prices were falling sharply, the general 
price index was going up. Feed for cattle 
has a great bearing on whether the farmer 
gains or loses, and feed has continued to cost 
more. Gasoline, fencing, fertilizer, materials 
for barns, seed, labor, and all the other farm 
essentials, including tractors, planting equip- 
ment, and harvesting equipment, cost more 
each time the farmer makes a purchase. At 
the very time when the farmer had to take 
less and less for this cattle, he had to pay 
more and more for what he bought. 

The leveling off of domestic sales as indi- 
cated by the chart is the result of thousands 
of farmers unloading, even at losses which 
will be reflected in the taxes paid to the 
Federal Government. 

Statistics prove that imports are supply- 
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ing about 11 percent of the beef consumed 
in the United States. Foreign suppliers are 
building up their herds in anticipation of 
a still greater share of the American mar- 
ket. Where will it stop? This is a matter 
of chief concern at the present time, and 
it does not seem fitting that this growth 
should be encouraged and assisted when 
there is so much surplus of agricultural 
products in the United States. 

According to a table compiled by the 
Tariff Commission, imports of beef and veal 
in 1963 in terms of dressed weight equiva- 
lent amounted to 1,762 million pounds, It 
is assumed that before these hearings are 
over some experts will translate this into 
the number of acres of feed which have 
been idled or which have been harvested 
and put into storage by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as absolute surplus. On translat- 
ing this, consideration must also be given 
the thousands of our unemployed who might 
otherwise have found jobs producing and 
processing this enormous amount of beef. 
There can be no doubt that many thousands 
of acres of land are involved and many thou- 
sands of workers as well. 

This is not a case of shortage in the 
United States, nor a lack of ability to pro- 
duce sufficient for our consumption. It is 
the direct opposite of that. For many years 
US. growers not only supplied this coun- 
try's wants, but also exported to many 
countries of the world. It could be granted 
that limited amounts of imported manu- 
facturing beef, which is used in the many 
kinds of prepared cooked meats that find 
important uses in the kitchens of America, 
might be imported. The farmers of the 
United States are not complaining about 
any reasonable amount of imports. How- 
ever, it is now noted that imports of manu- 
facturing beef amount to about 40 percent 
of our consumption. This is entirely too 
much—it is a ruinous amount and is very 
seriously affecting domestic prices and the 
whole future of the industry. 

The price of canner and cutter cows 
dropped more than $4 per hundred since 
1959, and the price of choice steers dropped 
about $5 per hundred during the same pe- 
riod. It is no coincidence that this occurred 
during a sharp upward spiral in imports. 
The price of choice steers held firm for a 
while, but in 1963 it could hold no longer 
and the sharp decline was accentuated by 
the attempt to hold the line in the face of 
heavy imports. 

There is no question about the desirability 
of foreign trade. There should be a maxi- 
mum of beneficial foreign trade, in beef as 
in a thousand other items. The Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 does not contain any 
directive to the Tariff Commission to find the 
exact point at which the domestic industry 
would be imperiled by imports resulting 
from duty reductions. However, it will make 
reports, and those reports should make it 


The fact that the Tarif Commission has, 
in the past, kept its reports objective and 


tested theories dilute the facts is appreci- 
Here, as in the past, a long and careful 

look should be given what is already happen- 
industries affected by this great 

of beef and beef products and the pos- 
sible results of further reductions should be 


In the final analysis, however, it must be 
emphasized that the greatest danger in fur- 
ther encouraging foreign cattle growers and 
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processors to take over the market here is 
the heavy cost to the farmers and cattle 
growers of the United States. No matter who 
benefits, it would be dangerous to the econ- 
omy of the United States to subject its 
farmers to a still lower standard of living 
and greater losses in the sale of their beef 
and veal. It is hoped that something will 
be done to improve their lot and to get beef 
prices back to normal, rather than increase 
the burden they find so heavy at present. 

It is urged that the Tariff Commission, in 
its report to the President, make clear the 
balance sheet of gain and loss involved in a 
consideration of whether to reduce duties 
further and make an already sorry situation 
still worse. It is believed that the President, 
when he sees such a balance sheet, will not 
allow any further tariff reductions on beef 
and its products. An adequate tariff and a 
reasonable percentage quota are thought to 
provide the only fair and equitable solution 
to this problem, 


Manufacturing beef: U.S. imports, produc- 
tion, and total of imports. plus production 
for use in processed-meat products in the 
Untted States, 1954-63 


{Quantities reported in million pounds careass 
equivalent) 


Imports for| Domestic | Total of 
Your consump- | produc- imports 
tlon t tion? plus pro- 
duction 

AR 4,250 4, 208 

38 4,496 4, 534 

a 4,450 4,500 

166 4,398 4.594 

635 3,312 3, 47 

847 2,825 8, 672 

582 3,140 3, 722 


960 
Footnotes at end of tabie. 


U.S. imports of catile and beef, compared with U.S. production, by year, 1954 
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Manufacturing beef: U.S. imports, produc- 
tion, and total of imports plus production 
for use in processed-meat products in the 
United States, 1954-63—Continued 


[Quantities reported in million pounds carcass 


equivalent) 

In ports for} Domestic | Total of 

Year consump- produc- imports 

tion 1 tion? plus pro- 

| duction 
19614... 4 | 806 3,100 3, 906 
1982 1 | 1.2466 3. 100 1.346 
225 3, 100 4, 3823 


t Im orte include bonoless beef, fresh, chilled, or frozen, 
pickled and cured beef and veal, and the boneless cured 
beef imported in the schedule A plas 0032 900 (par. 706). 
The latter was estimated as the {ncreased imports in this 
class from South American countries in 1957-60 over the 
1954-56 average. All 3 were converted to carcass 


equivalent b. — 7 — lying the uct weight by 1.4 
In apuh ates of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on cow rand bull beef production. 


1 Preliminary, 
Ist 6 months at an annual rute. 


Souroee: 0 estimates, compiled from official 
stat ist ies of the U.S. Department of Agriculture; im- 
ports, compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


Imports of live cattle into the United 
States have steadily declined from 141,898 
head in January 1963 to 16,905 head in 
August 1963. Imports in 1961 were 1,022,- 
799 head; in 1962 there were 1,232,256 head 
imported, with no month in either of these 
years as low as either July or August of 1963. 

Beef imports (carcass weights equivalent) 
were 175.5 million pounds in August, as com- 

to 172 million pounds in the same 
month of last year. 

The following/table compares U.S. meat 
(beef) production with imports: 
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CATTLE AND CALVES AND BEEF AND VEAL 


Imports 


Imports | Per capita 


Total? 


Million | Million 

pounds | pounds 
232 257 14, 610 18 91.3 
229 32 15, 147 21 93.2 
211 254 16, 04 L6 96.8 
395 616 15, 728 3.9 95.0 
909 1, 249 14, 516 &6 90.1 
1,063 1. 254 14, 588 8.8 89.1 
775 938 15, 835 69 92 8 
1,037 1, 287 16, 41 7.0 96.0 
1, 445 1,725 16, 311 10.6 96.7 
893 1,025 10, 895 LA Eos 
1,086 1, %4 11. 386 W 


1 Estimated at 53 percent of the live weight of all dutiable verted to tei of cattle. 
2 meats have eir 


Canned and other 


been con 
Total production (including an estimate of farm 3 


carcass weight equivalent, 


t Commercial beef and veal production plus beef and veal 2 per capita. 


Exports of live cattle have materially 
declined from 43,945 head in the peak year 
of 1957 to 19,312 head in 1962. 

of processed beef and veal are as 
follows: 


Production and consumption of beef in 
the United States have shown a steady in- 
crease in both total amount and per capita 
consumption. 


Beef 
Consumption 
Produc — 
tion 
Total Per capita 

Million Million Pounds 
7,175 7.257 54.9 
8, O82 8,021 60.9 
843 8, 049 61.2 
B, 571 6, 860 53.3 
9, 112 7,146 55.6 
10, 276 7, 665 20. 4 
9, 3738 8, 633 61.6 
10, 432 9, 916 60.6 
9, 075 9, 163 63.1 
9, 439 9, 439 63.9 
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Bee/—Continued 
5 
Year Produc- — < 
tion 
Total | Per ora 
Million Million Pounds 
ROS? a Sean E pce: 9.534 9, 529 63.4 
1951 8. 837 8,472 5600. 1 
1952. 9.650 9, 548 . 2 
19053. 12. 407 12,113 77.6 
1054 12, 063 12, 743 80,1 
1955.: 13. 509 13, 313 2.0 
1954.. 14, 462 14,121 85.4 
1957. 14,202 14, 242 $4.6 
1958 13. 330 13, 736 80. 5 
1959. 13, 630 14, 202 81.4 
1960.. “4,727 15, 121 8.2 
1961... 15,298 15, 871 8 0 
n eas 15, 206 16, 303 89.1 


The Monroe Doctrine: Great Factor in 
World Peace After 140 Vears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bronis 
S. Kaslas, associate professor of inter- 
national law at Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has written a series of ar- 
ticles on the Monroe Doctrine which has 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News. Today I would 
like to submit for the Recorp the first 
in a four-part series in which Dr. Kaslas 
has made a significant historic contri- 
bution. 

The article follows: 

THe MONROE Docrraine—Great FACTOR IN 
WORLD Peace AFTER 140 YEARS 

(Nore,—This is the first of a series of four 
articles on the Monroe Doctrine by Dr. 
Bronis 8. Kaslas, associate professor of in- 
ternational law at Wilkes College, written 
for the Times-Leader The Evening News. 

(An authority on international law, Dr 
Kaslas is a native of Lithuania and a gradu- 
ate of the Kaunas University, Lithuania, 
where he received the degree of bachelor of 
law and of Strasbourg University, France, 
where he received his doctorate in philoso- 
phy. Dr. Kaslas, who came to America in 
1946 and became a citizen in 1951, taught at 
the University of Detroit before coming to 
Wilkes-Barre. He will receive the Monroe 
Doctrine Citation from the State Department 
of the American Legion at a ceremony at 
Joseph E. Conlon. Post at Plains in connec- 
tion with the observance of the 140th anni- 
versary of the Monroe Doctrine.) 

In examining the manner in which the 
United States carries out the political scheme 
which it designed to check penetration of 
foreign powers into the Western Hemisphere, 
we intend to determine the precise character 
of acts by foreign powers which the Monroe 
Doctrine prohibits, to set forth the grounds 
which justify interference by the United 
States in other parts of the Americas, and 
the methods by which the prohibitions of the 
doctrine have been executed. 

It is not our purpose to present any dis- 
cussion of differences in interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine or of its applicability 
to the case of Cuba. Justification for the re- 
cent American “quarantine” against that 
country will rather follow naturally from the 
conclusions drawn by the readers of this 
article. 

The purpose of the article is to set forth 
the magnitude of the problem in the light of 
the conditions and circumstances of the time 
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and in the light of the international law on 
which the doctrine rests. 

The possibility of transfer of colonial pos- 
sessions in the Americas from one European 
power to another has been a cause of special 
anxiety to the leaders of the United States. 
From the very beginning, this anxiety was 
based on the deep desire of the United States 
to end European colonial rule in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and thus to assure that this 
country would in the future not have to 
become involved in any form of ‘European 
power politics,” if transferred to this hemi- 
sphere, would endanger U.S. security and 
would involve her in wars for the defense of 
Vital interests. 

SELP DEFENSE 


Thus, long before President Monroe issued 
his famous message on December 9, 1823, 
American statesmen had often declared that 
the United States could not, for reasons of 
self defense, look with indifference upon cer- 
tain actions of European states affecting the 
American continents. 

As early as 1808, President Jefferson ex- 
pressed interest in the prevailing unrest in 
Latin America, welcomed efforts for inde- 
pendence there and yoiced the opinion that 
the most desirable solution for Latin Amer- 
ica would be the exclusion of all European 
influence from the Western Hemisphere. 

We can easily see that President Jefferson 
was even then thinking in terms essentially 
similar to those of the later Monroe Doctrine. 
In subsequent years, Presidents Madison and 
Monroe believed that the greatest danger to 
the cause of the Latin American rebels was 
that European monarchies might help Spain 
reconquer her colonies. 

Such European intervention would have 
been consistent with one of the basic princi- 
ples of the Holy Alliance, the principle of 
legitimacy, by which the European powers 
would justify intervention. The principle 
of legitimacy meant that the only legitimate 
governments would be the autocratic mon- 
archies. According to this principle, other 
forms of government must be suppressed. 

By the end of 1821, Buenos Aires, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Peru, Chile, and Mexico de- 
clared themselves free and independent. On 
March 2, 1882, President Monroe sent a mes- 
sage to Congress expressing the opinion that 
the Latin American states were entitled to 
recognition and asking for the necessary ap- 
propriations. Congress consented to this re- 
quest unanimously. 

The powers of the Holy Alliance did not 
intend to recognize the new Latin American 
states, considering that these colonies had 
violated the principle of legitimacy, The 
fact that the form of government of most of 
the new states was that of a popular republic 
was most distasteful to all the great Euro- 
pean powers. They had mutually agreed and 
pledged to suppress any popular revolution 
and not to tolerate creation of republican 
governments. 

One most striking and remarkable aspect 
of this policy is that then, as today, the 
leader in the suppression of popular move- 
ments for freedom was Russia, Tsar Alex- 
ander I was, in fact, the inspirer and or- 
ganizer of the Holy Alliance, which became 
the mechanism for intervention and for sup- 
pression of European independence move- 
ments. à 

The periodic congresses became an execu- 
tive organ of the Holy Alliance, which made 
decisions and sent armies to wage wars of 
intervention in foreign countries wherever & 
movement for freedom arose. At the Con- 
gress of Troppau in 1821, the three autoc- 
racies, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, accord- 
ingly decided to uphold the principle that 
all popular revolutions for freedom were 
dangerous to the status quo and must be sup- 
pressed. 


CHALLENGE TO UNITED STATES 

To implement this decision, that same year, 
Austrian troops marched into Italy and re- 
stored local rulers to their former absolute 
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authority.. In 1822, the congress at Verona 
decided to suppress the liberal movement in 
Spain, and French troops, therefore, marched 
into Spain and reestablished the tyranny of 
Ferdinand VII. Ferdinand then appealed to 
the Holy Alliance for help In regaining his 
lost domain in Latin America. 

At this moment, a grave question arose for 
the United States. Should this country, it- 
self born of a popular revolution against Eu- 
ropean tyranny, stand quietly by and watch 
the newly gained freedom of American sister 
States be destroyed by European autocracles, 
see European foreign systems extend their 
military political power into the Western 
Hemisphere and eventually threaten the 
safety and security of the United States, or 
should the United States intervene to pre- 
vent such eventualities? 


California Alliance for Progress Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress have demanded a 
new face on our foreign aid program as 
was evidenced by the recent aid authori- 
zation debates. 

Now is not the time for partisanship 
in international relations. None of us 
should be complacent that American re- 
vitalized dollar diplomacy will have in- 
stantaneous worldwide acceptance un- 
less we continue to strive to make aid ef- 
fective in reaching people and substan- 
tially changing standards of living. 

A monumental action was taken in 
this area last Friday when a tripartite 
agreement was executed between AID, 
the Republic of Chile and the State of 
California. 

As was evidenced by the statement of 
Gov. Pat Brown, Preston Silbaugh, and 
Earl Warren, Jr., plain Californians do 
care about the welfare of their Latin 
brothers. California will cooperate in 
a massive effort of people-to-people stim- 
ulating cultural, educational and tech- 


nical exchange of advisers, students and- 


tourists in an attempt to bring California 
greatness south of the Equator. The 
students of the University of California 
at Davis in my Fouth Congressional Dis- 
trict are already engaged in this ex- 
change. 

At the State Department Friday, Con- 
gressmen HAROLD JOHNSON and HARLAN 
Hacen attended with myself as Califor- 
nia became a new partner to the Alliance 
for Progress. The press announcement 
and the statements of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Ambassador Gutierrez- 
Olivos follows: 

STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
BON PREPARED FOR CEREMONIES MARKING 
THE SIGNING OF ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA AND REPUBLIC OF CHILE 
I have asked the U.S. Coordinator of the 

Alliance for Progress, Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, 

to convey this personal message of greetings 

to those, both here and in California, who 
are participating in today's transcontinental 
signing ceremony: 

“Last February, President Kennedy and 
Governor Brown inaugurated a new dimen- 
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sion in the Alliance for Progress: the enlist- 
ment of the resources of one of our great 
States—California—in the effort to speed the 
development of one of our alliance part- 
ners—the Republic of Chile. 

“Since then, dedicated and imaginative 
men from the State of California, in coop- 
eration with the Agency for International 
Development, have worked with our Chilean 
friends to convert that plan into a concrete 
program. They have succeeded. The docu- 
ments signed today open the way for Chile 
to tap the superb resources of men and ex- 
perience which California’s private and pub- 
lic institutions have in such abundance. 
And California will be enriched by the ex- 
perience. For it will be working with a coun- 
try, as we saw recently in the Image of Chile 
series, with a great cultural and intellectual 
heritage. 

“President Kennedy called this California- 
Chile plan a pioneering effort under the 
Alliance. I certainly agree. It is the first 
attempt to bring the full range of resources 
of one of our States to bear on the develop- 
ment problems of another nation. It is also 
a new initiative to bring the Alliance closer 
to our peoples. For under it, individuals 
and institutions within our two countries 
can now develop their own close patterns of 
cooperation under the Alliance. 

“Last week, in addressing the distinguished 
Latin American delegates and ambassadors 
who had come to Washington to pay their 
last respects to our late President, I reaf- 
firmed this Nation’s continuing commitment 
to the goals of the Alliance for Progress, and 
called upon all our peoples to make this 
Alliance a living memorial to John F, 
Kennedy. 

“Thanks to the leadership of Governor 
Brown, and the fine cooperation between his 
representatives, the Republic of Chile and 
our AID mission in Santiago, we are today 
taking this significant step to make good nmn 
this pledge. 

“In asking the Administrator of the AID 
Agency, Mr. David Bell, to execute these 
documents, I want to express my sincere 
support and best wishes for the success of 
the program. I also ask Ambassador Guticr- 
rez, who has done so much to help us under- 
stand and appreciate the country he repre- 
sents, to convey to the Government and the 
people of Chile my assurance of our con- 
tinued cooperation with them in the pursuit 
of the high objectives which Chile has set 
for itself under te Alliance for Progress.” 


JOINT CEREMONIES MARK CALIFORNIA Alp TO 
CHILE 


California today became an active partner 
of Chile in furthering the Latin American 
country’s economic and social development 
under the Alliance for Progress. 

In simultaneous ceremonies at the State 
Capitol in Sacramento, and at the State De- 
partment in Washington, Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown, Chilean Ambassador Sergio Gutier- 
rez-Olivos, and Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development David Bell 
signed documents to inaugurate the Chile- 
California program of technical cooperation 
in the fields of economic planning, agricul- 
ture, education, transportation, and water 
resources development. U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alilance for Progress Teodoro Moscoso 
joined in the Washington ceremony. 

Early this year, the late President Kennedy 
and President Jorge Alessandri of Chile re- 
quested that the idea of a Chile-California 
association be explored. } 

California responded quickly and in a 
joint announcement at the White House on 
February 12, 1963, President Kennedy and 
Governor Brown declared, “This is the first 
time a State has been called upon to in- 
vestigate the extent to which all of its re- 
sources can be brought to bear on the 
development of another country.” 
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Striking similarities between the South 
American Republic and the Golden State are 
expected to make California's development 
experience useful to Chile. 

Their first European settlements were of 
Spanish origin, Both areas have long Pa- 
cific coast shorelines—2,900 miles for Chile 
and 1,200 miles for California. Both pro- 
duce grapes for wine, besides cattle, frult, 
wheat, and alfalfa. And both have large 
mineral deposits as well as extensive desert, 
forest, and mountain regions. 

The acquaintance of Chile and California 
started more than a century ago. About 
40,000 Chileans joined the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1848 and 1849. Some struck gold. 
But a more meaningful association came 
during the San Francisco fire and earthquake 
of 1906. At that time, Chile sent immediate 
aid to California. Fifty-four years later, in 
1960, when an earthquake devastated parts 
of Chile, California sent relief supplies to 
her southern neighbor. 

California has adopted a community called 
“California” in Chile, where the State's Bear 
Flag files over the village plaza—7,729 miles 
south of Sacramento. 

During the spring and summer months of 
this year two groups of Californians made 
preliminary survey trips to Chile. They con- 
ferred with Government officials and with the 
AID Mission in Santiago. On the basis of 
these discussions it was decided to focus 
California’s technical resources in the areas 
of economic pianning, agriculture, educa- 
tion, transportation, and water resources 
development. 

A feld office has been opened in Sacra- 
mento and an headquarters office will open 
early next year in Santiago, Chile. Governor 
Brown has appointed Preston N. Silbaugh, 
administrator of the business and commerce 
agency of the State and a member of the 
Governor's Cabinet, as Director of the Chile- 
California program. 

Mr. Silbaugh has named Earl Warren, Jr. 
as the deputy in charge of the Sacramento 
field office, 

The program initiated today will be a key 
part of the substantial U.S. contribution to 
Chile’s 10-year economic development plan 
and is expected to create long-term relation- 
ships between public and private institutions 
in Chile and California. 

A nonprofit organization, the California- 
Chile Fund. is being established to encourage 
private support and participation in the 
eg as a supplement to AID’s contribu- 

on. 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY AM- 
BassapoR SERGIO GUTIERREZ-OLIVOS, OF 
CHILE, AT THE SIGNING OF THE CHILE- 
CALIFORNIA Program, WasHINGTON, D. O., 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1963 
This ceremony, that so eloquently sym- 

bolizes and confirms the mutual affection 

and esteem that bind California and Chile, 
has an added significance for us today. It 
is a tribute and memorial to the wisdom 
and farsightedness of your great leader—I 
should say of our own great leader as well, 
for Latin America looked on him as such— 
the late President John F, Kennedy. With- 
out his profound and intuitive understand- 
ing of Latin America and its needs, without 
his energetic determination, this ceremony 
might not have taken place in our lifetime. 

President Kennedy a rare appre- 
ciation of the important role of Latin Amer- 
ica in the destiny of the free world at large, 
and of the United States in particular. He 
had the broad vision and imagination to dis- 
cern the road to be traveled if we were to 
conquer hunger, illiteracy and the economic 
and social ills that impede progress toward 
the life of dignity, hope and fullness that 
should be the birthright of every human 
born into this world. 
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He was a leader who sought the most di- 
rect route in all that pertained to reaching 
this goal. I recall a courtesy visit I made 
to the Department of State shortly after my 
arrival in Washington, and before I had pre- 
sented my credentials as Ambassador. There 
I was introduced to a group of Californian 
businessmen and specialists who were meet- 
ing with officials to discuss the type of pro- 
gram we have undertaken today. Later, 
when President Kennedy and Governor 
Brown were about to announce the program, 
the President paid me the great honor of 
inviting me to join him and the Governor 
in the proceedings. He spoke, the Governor 
spoke, both looked at me, and I spoke. It 
did not matter to the President that I had 
not yet presented my credentials, He was 
determined to get the ball rolling in the 
most expeditious manner, and that was all 
that mattered. 

Some 10 years ago, President Johnson 
gathered the representatives of the Latin 
American republics at the White House and 
told us of his intention to carry on un- 
diminished the noble enterprise begun by his 
{illustrious predecessor. He made clear to us 
his own deep and heartfelt concern for the 
prosperity and stability of the nations to 
the south and the well-being of their peo- 
ples. His words, and the warmth and sin- 
cerity with which he spoke them, gave us 
great comfort and reassurance. 

The ceremony in which we have just par- 
ticipated is the harbringer of a new and 
vital era in California-Chilean relations, but 
above all it is the renewed confirmation of 
a cooperation, born of mutual esteem and 
affection and a myriad similarities, that has 
joined us for many years in a summer uni- 
quely intimate and complete. 

Cooperation between this beautiful land 
of yours and my own no less beautiful land 
how could it be any less beautiful when it 
so amazingly resembles yours? is by no means 
new. It has been almost an instinctive part 
of us for a century and more. California 
has left many an indelible imprint on Chile, 
and the signs of our presence are abundant 
among you. 

Thirty thousand Chileans—a 50th, no less, 
of our population of the time—surged into 
California in 1848 to reach for the fabled 
riches of your Gold Rush. As in the case of 
most, their dreams of wealth dissolved into 
disappointment, but unlike many, they found 
other riches in this land so like their own, 
the spiritual riches and satisfactions of help- 
ing to build a new, dynamic and intimitable 
society in this world of promise and fulfill- 
ment that is California. 

Many thousands of these Chileans re- 
mained in California to cast their roots into 
its fertile soil and become an inseparable 
part of ite destiny. They built communi- 
ties, and in the manner of exiles the world 
over, gave them names that evoked and 
perpetuated cherished memories of the 
homeland: Chilecito—‘Little Chile’—Bue- 
naventura Sanchez, J. M. Ramirez. They 
built streets and avenues, and called them 


They built Sacremento’s first hospi- 
tal and they published California’s first pe- 
riodical, 

They are still with you and shall always 
be with you I hope, and among the many 
good Californians who proudly bear the 
name of Gutierrez, I am sure—with all due 
Sir William Gilbert—that I 
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it was no more than natural that Call- 
fornia should lead in extending the frater- 
nal hand that helped raise us from disaster. 

One could continue indefinitely in this 
vein, for the many-faceted cooperation that 
so spontaneously unites us provides a wealth 
of example from which to draw. Let it 
suffice to say that rarely, if ever, has such 
an affinity and sympathy existed between 
any two peoples as exists between Cali- 
fornians and Chileans. 

We may confidently await great things 
from this compact into which we have 
entered today. It opens to us the wise coun- 
sel and technical advice of those who have 
given California its truly remarkable growth 
and made it a byword for initiative and prog- 
ress the world over. Because it is the first of 
its kind, it can serve as an-incentive and 
guide to other countries and other States of 
this great Union in drawing closer the ties 
of understanding and assistance that are 
among the firmest guarantees of peace and 
progress. 

To help perpetuate the sympathy and un- 
derstanding that for so long has joined us to 
California, we are arranging for an exhibition 
of Chilean contemporary art and of photo- 
graphs depicting the land and people and life 
of Chile at the University of California in 
February. 

To bring this compact and others like it to 
full fruition calls for a realistic and objec- 
tive appraisal of the Alliance for Progress, of 
its intent and accomplishments and present 
development, so that we may pragmatically 
assess and adapt to our needs the advantages 
and obstacles which it presents. 

We are in the third year of that decade 
that President Kennedy hoped would become 
for our hemisphere “a tribute to the power 
of the creative energies of free men and 
women, an example to all the world that lib- 
erty and progress walk hand in hand.” The 
instrument of that evolution was to be the 
Alliance for Progress, and in this third year 
of its existence its impetus fluctuates and it 
becomes the target of often unjust criticism 
and unfounded doubt. 

This is a far cry from the hope and even 
illusion that greeted the birth of the Alli- 
ance 3 short years ago. We overreacted then 
in our optimism, just as today we too often 
tend to overreact in our pessimism and 
doubt. 

It is just as unrealistic to shroud the 
future of the Alliance in gloom as it is to 
chant of success. Like any work of man, the 
Alliance has defects and limitations, but for 
all that it already has given us many hearten- 
ing and even impressive accomplishments. 
These accomplishments are the product of 
faith, imagination, and drive such as have 
produced our Chile-California program. The 
defects will be corrected and we already are 
correcting them, as has been demonstrated 
by the recent meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council at São Paulo, 
where action was taken to guarantee the 
greater effectiveness of the Alliance and 
broader participation by Latin America in its 
basic decisions. 

My good friends, the Alliance needs us 
and our support, if for no other reason than 
that the alternatives point to our common 
destruction. Let us see in this ceremony in 
which we have participated today something 
of the true promise of the Alliance. Let us 
realistically acknowledge that, while time 
is of the essence in forging our salvation, 
time must inevitably pass before we are safe 
on the way to that salvation. 

Whether that time is shortened or not will 
depend on our common faith in the Alliance 
and our will to give it of our best. Let us 
show that faith, just as we show faith in 
our action of today, an association between 
California and Chile that is but a part of 
our larger Alliance, 
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A Tribute From a Man Who Loved His 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a resident of the district I have the 
honor to represent, George (Farmer) 
Schaeffer, of Box 418, Canyon, Tex., was 
one of the Texas Panhandle's stanchest 
admirers of the late President. John F. 
Kennedy. Mr. Schaeffer, a lifelong 
student of history and current affairs, is 
as truly a patriotic American as I have 
ever known. His own deep sense of obli- 
gation to his country was reflected by his 
enlistment, at an advanced age, in the 
U.S. Army for service in France as 
an infantryman in World War I, and 
as a private soldier again in World War 
I, after recruiting officers chose to over- 
look the fact that he was well past 50 
years of age. 7 

Mr. Schaefer shared with President 
Kennedy a love of his Nation's history 
and of literature, and the tragic death of 
the President inspired the following sor- 
rowing lines from Mr. Schaeffer's pen. 

I submit them for inclusion in the REC- 
ORD as the heartfelt expression of grief 
from a private citizen who loved his 
President: 


A shot rang out one sunny day, 
A nation plunged in grief, 
Those silent throngs have gathered round, 
In shocking disbelief, 
But yes, Tis true, alas, too true, 
Too late to call him back, 
A grieving wife his only shield, 
From murderous attack. 


A sober thought across the land, 
Our conscience now divulged, 
A tragic sequence to the thoughts, 
We have so long indulged, 
The fruits of hate, we now have plucked, ~ 
And bitter though they be, 
We must thereof, eat to the full, 
In sad humility. 


His rendevous with destiny, 
Although it was 80 brief, 

The ship of State, in troubled waters, 
He guided by the reef, 

His love of country knew no bounds, 
His works, They did suffice, 

And for that love and loyalty, 
He paid the highest price. 

The world has lost a giant, great, 
Who battled for the right, 

erring world pays tribute to, 

A brave man and his might, 

The colored man has lost a friend, 
The poor an advocate, 

We all have lost a captain bold, 
To guide the Ship of State. 


Down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
The cortege wends its way, 
Past weeping throngs of citizens, 
With silent lips that pray. 
With measured tread the caisson rolls, 
The Stars and Stripes his shroud, 
The flags are flying at half mast, 
The cannon boom so loud. 
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With muffied drum and sound of taps, 
In sorrow laid to rest, 

We wonder why it had to be, 
God does things for the best. 

In mystic ways He sometimes moves, 
His wonders to perform, 

The foulest air is somehow cleansed, 
In wake of brutal storm. 


Wistful children, so woebegone, 
A widow numbed with grief, 

"Tis only through the grace of God 
That they have found relief. 

The widow now, walks not alone, 
For God walks by her side, 

Her children walk, also with her 
In understanding pride. 


The lighted torch he carried high, 
Its flame will never dim, 
Eternal flame of liberty 
For it was lit by him. 
Ever onward this vision goes 
To far ends of the world, 
To light the hopes of mortal man 
This challenge by him hurled. 


Safe at last across the river, 
Beyond the pale of sorrow, 

He left his stamp upon the world, 
Left a bright tomorrow; 

We thank the Lord that we haye had, 
Him with us for a while, 

His steady hand upon the helm, 
His ready willing smile. 


We know he had not lived in vain, 
For he accomplished much, 
We hope he has not died in vain, 
He left that human touch; 
A noble warrior for the right, 
He shirked not from the fray, 
We have a duty to the dead, 
Let's start on it today. 


All that is left are memories, 
Wrote with a golden pen, 
Memories that will ever live, 
Live in the hearts of men; 
Farewell, farewell John Kennedy, 
But no, tis not farewell, 
Just au revoir, our gallant chief, 
He whom we loved so well. 
—FARMER SCHAFFER. 


Hon. Leon H. Gavin 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my profound sorrow over the loss 
of our good friend and your colleague 
of many years, Leon H. Gavin, the dean 
of the Pennsylvania delegation. 

Leon, a man of strong convictions and 
sincerity of purpose, served his district, 
his State, and his Nation faithfully and 
well. 

Throughout the years he was truly a 
servant of the people in the Congress 
and he worked hard for the interests of 
the people who placed their faith and 
confidence in him by returning him to 
Congress so many times. 

Leon was an outstanding American, 
devoted to his country, and he was con- 
tinually in the forefront in the fight to 
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5 our wonderful form of Govern- 
men 

His work in the field of conservation, 
for the armed services and national de- 
fense, for veterans, and in many other 
areas, will not soon be forgotten. He 
left the imprint of his interests and 
efforts upon so many of us. 

I know Leon will be sorely missed 
by all of us and I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy to his wife and family. 


NASA’s Electronics Research Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10,1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the December 6 issue of the 
Indianapolis News. 

I agree with the editor’s statment that 
the national interest would be served by 
the location of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s projected 
electronics research center in the Mid- 
west. 

The potential of the Midwest has been 
neglected. Both Purdue University and 
the University of Notre Dame have made 
strong cases for such a center in the 
Midwest. 

I commend the reading of this editorial 
to my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

WE'RE ENTITLED TO THIS 


The national interest, as well as the fur- 
therance of Indiana's economic well-being, 
would be served by the location in this 
State of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s projected electronics re- 
search center. 

NASA officials who will pick the site should 
be impressed by the logic of the arguments 
presented to them by Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University, supported by 
a bipartisan lineup of Hoosler Congressmen. 

The University of Notre Dame, which also 
should be seriously considered as a location 
for the national research center, likewise of- 
fers outstanding advantages. 

The Midwest area, including Indiana, has 
been bypassed with respect to major instal- 
lations of this kind, which in the main have 
gone to locations on the east and west 
coasts. There is no logical reason for this, 
because Indiana can offer transportation ad- 
vantages, availability of trained young eci- 
entists, a favorable labor climate, coordina- 
tion with established private industry, good 
living conditions and ample space for 
expansion. 

Purdue and Notre Dame provide outstand- 
ing examples of what should be a top-priority 
site for Installation of the $50 million fa- 
cility proposed by NASA. Purdue has trained 
and is training more astronauts than any 
school in the country. Sclentists educated 
in this State now have to go elsewhere to 
make their services count. That need not 
be, if the Government sees to it that Indiana 
gets its deserved share in the Nation's space 
future. 

In addition to scientific brains, either 
Notre Dame or Purdue could supply the 
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technical hands required by a highly special- 
ized research center. And the universities 
are strategically situated close to the biggest 
Midwestern industrial and business 
complexes. 

Indiana is a natural for the NASA research 
facility, and the site-choosing officials 
should be thoroughly acquainted with that 
fact, 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many houses of worship which grace 
the Ninth District of Illinois, that I am 
fortunate to represent, is Temple Ezra 
located at Hollywood and Winthrop 
Avenues on Chicago’s great and beauti- 
ful North Side. 

The year 1939 saw such a planned and 
concerted attack upon the Jews in Nazi 
Germany as to have left the civilized 
world gasping and incredulous. The 
placing of the torch of hate to thousands 
of synagogues was the signal for those 
fortunate enough to escape to such pro- 
tective shores as the United States of 
America. 

It was in Chicago in that year that 
some former members of the burned 
houses of worship gathered together and 
formed Temple Ezra and built a living 
monument as a continued reminder of 
the common past. 

For 25 years Temple Ezra has pros- 
pered, and on November 1, I was proud to 
have been invited as a guest to the re- 
dedication service addressed by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Herbert Prauer, its rabbi, Ira 
Sud, and possibly one of the foremost 
Jewish religious speakers of the Ger- 
manic period prior to 1939, Dr. Man- 
fred E. Swarsensky, now rabbi of Tem- 
ple Beth El, Madison, Wis. 

Appropriately the three speakers spoke 
respectively on the subjects of Lest We 
Forget,” “But Joy Cometh in the Morn- 
ing,” and “To Remember Is To Live.” 

I believe that the membership of this 
Congress and the readers of its Recorp 
should have an opportunity to share this 
moving experience, and under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the follow- 
ing: > 
“Bor Joy COMETH IN THE MORNING”—REDED- 

ICATION SERMON ON THE OCCASION OF THE 

26TH ANNIVERSARY OF TEMPLE EZRA 
(By Rabbi Ira Sud, spiritual leader of Temple 

Ezra, Chicago, Il.) 

My brethren of the clergy, Dr. Bradley. 
Hon. Congressman FINNEGAN, dignitaries, 
members of our congregation: our tradition 
quotes the 30th psalm of King David on the 
occasion of the dedication of a temple. As 
we rededicate this, our cherished house of 
worship, I quote from this psalm: “But joy 
cometh in the morning,” 

It was the morning of our youth, young 
men and women of the remnant saved 25 
years ago, who first got together as a Jewish 
youth center in order to preserve their 
minds in a healthy body. In the course of 
time, all age levels were drawn together. 
Technically, the congregation as such and 
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Temple Ezra developed later. However, as 
a tribute to our “joy that came with the 
morning,” we go back 26 years, when the 
dawn of a new era, on American soil, gave 
the promise of a great future. 

Temple Ezra has a mission. It is a monu- 
ment to the past, a tribute to the present, 
and a promise for the future. 

My dear friends—this night is so differ- 
ent from all other nights. It embodies the 
full cycle of our holy days. We built this 
tempie because we are free. This reminds 
us of Passover, the festival of freedom. The 
Founding Fathers of our beloved America 
knew well the meaning of the festival of 
freedom. 

We bullt this temple because we believe 
in the Torah of Moses. This reminds us of 
the festival of the giving of the Torah. 

We worshiped in humble quarters prior to 
the acquisition of this edifice, a former 
Greek Orthodox Church whose Father De- 
metrios Koursaris is present today. This 
reminds us of the festival of booths, when 
we offer prayers in a flimsy hut. Tomorrow, 
we shall read from the Torah the portion re- 
lating to the struggle of Abraham in search 
of the understanding of God and the story 
of the intended sacrifice of Isaac. This very 
same portion is traditionally read on, New 
Year's day, when we worship in the People's 
Church of our good friend, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, due to lack of space right here. 

Tonight we remember all our loved ones 
who fell victims to the world's greatest holo- 
caust, as we remember them on our Day of 
Atonement. Tonight we rededicate our tem- 
ple, 25 years after the infamous Crystal 
Night, when hundreds of our houses of wor- 
ship abroad went up in flames. This re- 
minds us of the rededication of the temple 
in Jerusalem, by the valient Maccabees, and 
of Hanukah, Finally, our heart is filled 
with joy, as it is on Purim, when the cele- 
brated Queen Esther led her people prayer- 
fully, to victory. 

Our 25 years are a short span of time, if 
compared with the 50 years of the United 
Synagogue of America, or the 120 years of 
the oldest Jewish service organization, B'nai 
B'rith. This span of time is even shorter if 
measured against the over 2,000 years of the 
unbroken existence of the institution of 
the synagogue, mother of all monotheistic 
houses of prayer. 

My friends, this tree, Temple Ezra, will 
grow with joy that cometh tomorrow; its 
branches will spread on the free soil of this 
great Republic of ours, under God. Amen. 


“Lest Ws FORGET"—PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS FOR 
REDEDICATION SERVICE, NOVEMBER 1, 1963 
Reverend Clergy, honored guests, mem- 

bers and friends of Temple Ezra; tonight 

I stand before you not only as president of 

Temple Ezra, but also as a spokesman for 

the hundreds of men, women, and children 

who during the past 25 years have been 
affiliated with our congregation. My voice 
tonight is the voice of the presidents before 
me who have guided our temple to its pres- 
ent eight. It is the voice of the presidents 
of our auxillaries, and of all the board 
members who throughout all these years 
have toiled and labored to help our congre- 
gation grow. It is the voice of our wonder- 
ful membership; generous, charitable and, 
unlike many other religious groups, most 
faithful and loyal. It is the voice of our 
religious leaders, and it is the voice of those 
foresighted and courageous men and women 
who in true and divine Jewish tradition con- 

ceived and founded this congregation: A 

community such as the prophet of the exile 

saw in his vision: 

“And marked will be their seed among the 
nations and their offspring among the peo- 
ples. Everyone that will see them will point 
to them as a community blessed by the Lord.” 

Yes, blessed by the Lord, because our tem- 
ple was dedicated in memory of our loved 
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ones who sacrificed their lives for the sancti- 
fication of God's name, as is engraved in a 
bronze tablet over our entrance hall. To- 
night we commemorate the founding of this 
temple 25 years ago, and we do it with all 
our religious fervor and idealism. Unlike 
most other congregations which are being 
formed and built for reasons of geographical 
convenience and new residential. develop- 
ments, Temple Ezra was found with only one 
deep religious, holy purpose in mind: To 
build a living memorial to the 6 million 
Jewish martyrs who lost their lives in that 
greatest holocaust of human history. 

This commemoration of Temple Ezra’s 
founding is a great historic event, and I 
know that you sense the awe-inspiring great- 
ness and serenity of this Shabbat eve. When 
the history of our days will be written, it will 
be recorded that the remnants of a once 
great and proud Jewish community of Cen- 
tral Europe fulfilled their obligation to per- 
petuate a precious heritage and to salvage 
the scattered remains of a once glorious Jew- 
ish culture from all parts of Europe. It will 
be recorded that new temples were built to 
replace what had been ruthlessly destroyed; 
houses of worship where the bewildered and 
penniless newcomers could pray, and estab- 
lish a living contact with God, between their 
concern and His will, between despair and 
promise. Only those aware of their past can 
work for the future, for the future of their 
children, for the future of Judaism and for 
the future of the country in which we live. 
Those who are trying to deny their origin, 
or think that they can live a full spiritual 
life without affiliation to a religious organi- 
zation, are building their lives on quicksand 
and are bound to lose their identity in the 
melting pot of history. 

Words of the Prophet Isaiah (ch. 51: 1) still 
remind people of all lands never to forget or 
deny their origin, but to “Look unto the 
rock, whence ye were hewn, and the hole of 
the pit, whence ye were digged.” 

In this solemn hour, we reverently recall 
those members of our temple family, who 
did not live to see this great day of honor 
for our temple and for its members and 
why by their devotion, loyalty, and hard 
work demonstrated the very finest in Jew- 
ish tradition: eternal optimism, eternal 
vision, eternal faith. 

In this solemn hour, we thank God for 
having guided our temple and its members 
to this day of rededication; we are deeply 
grateful that the sapling that was planted 
25 years ago, took roots and today is a 
strong tree of life, that can withstand the 
most violent storms. And as a tree draws 
its nourishment through its roots from the 
soil on which it stands, so does our temple 
draw new members from the neighborhood, 
and we are proud that many American-born 
families have joined our congregation and 
are sending their children to our religious 
school. As a synagogue in the great city 
of Chicago we are constantly striving to 
make our contributions to the development 
of religious and civic projects; we have be- 
come part of United Synagogue of America, 
are members of the Edgewater Community 
Council. Our participation in Jewish Phil- 
anthropic Fund drives is noteworthy, and 
brotherhood for us is not just a beautiful 
word but a practical experience. The pres- 
ence of the neighborhood clergy and distin- 
guished representatives of public life to- 
night and on previous occasions is the finest 
testimony to this excellent relationship. 

As Jews, in the service of our religion and 
with our ideals in mind, we still have a 
tremendous mission to perform. Before us, 
a great book of human and Jewish destiny 
stands open. In it is mirrored the experi- 
ence and the suffering during thousands of 
years, through many civilizations, and we 
ourselves, through our own exodus and our 
own sufferings, have added another chapter 
to this great book. If only our generation 
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and its successors can become fully cogni- 
zant of our heritage like the founders of 
this, our Temple Ezra, were, we will not 
only make certain of our people's eternal 
survival but will also significantly help in 
charting mankind's path toward its ulti- 
mate, let us say, messianic, goals. Then and 
Only then will it not be necessary any more 
to dedicate temples to the memory of Jewish 
Martyrs of present day history. Then, and 
only then, will the words of our Torah be- 
come reality: ‘The Lord shall be King over 
all the earth. On that day, the Lord shall 
be One and His Name One.“ 


To REMEMBER Is To Live 


I deeply appreciate your kind invitation to 
share this anniversary service with you. It 
has been my privilege to have known Temple 
Ezra almost from its very beginning when it 
Was still the Northside Jewish Center. I have 
always appreciated the many occasions to 
visit this congregation. The tradition which 
you have endeavored to preserve has been 
part of my own life. The human and 
spiritual roots reach back to my own past. 

At this service tonight at which we com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of Temple 
Ezra, I recall in reverence my colleagues who 
Served this congregation with distinction. I 
remember in affection the men and women 
Who built this temple from humble begin- 
nings, giving to it a full measure of their 
devotion and loyalty. Before our mind's eye 
appears the image of beloved souls who, in 
the course of this quarter of a century, have 
gone from our midst to their eternal reward, 
Indeed, for all of us this anniversary service 
is a service of remembrance. 

Martin Buber has characterized Jews as 
“Erinnerungs-Gemeinschaft," a community 
bound together by common memories. “Re- 
Member the days of old, consider the years 
ot many generations, ask thy father and he 
Will tell thee, thine elders and they will de- 
Clare unto thee.” These words of Moses, our 
teacher, are spoken to us too. 

To remember is not peculiar to old age. 
To remember is the essence of life at all 
Stages. To remember is to live. 

The sense of historic continuity distin- 
guishes man from the animal. The animal 
exists in the today; man has his being In the 
threefold time dimension of yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow. He alone can experi- 
€nce the push of the past, the life of the pres- 
ent, and the pull of the future, There are 
but two types of people who desire to ex- 
punge the record of the past—the criminal 
&nd the plebelan. The man of true human 
nobility is neither overawed by the past nor 
haunted by it. He knows that the past is 
never dead but lives. The past lives in him. 
Woven into the fabric of a historic con- 
tinuum, his life possesses an inexhaustible 
fountain of inner strength and dignity. His 
days on earth will not be totally without di- 
rection for the future. 

The Jew in particular is bound to the past 
as if with a mystic tle. He who has seen 
empires rise and fall has always lived more 
in time than in space. This is the reason 
Why he has often been pronounced dead. 
Among those who issued death certificates 
have been dictators and theologians, statis- 

and historians, men of little faith in 
the reality of the invisible, and of no faith 
at all. Yet, the “Eternal Protestant,” as the 
Jew has been called, has defied all theories. 
Out of the night of death and destruction he 
has risen again and again to proclaim to the 
World: “I shall not die but live and declare 
the works of the Lord.” 

Into this service of remembrance are 
Crowded sentiments of and senti- 
ments of hope, sentiments of tragedy and of 
triumph, 

Leopold Zunz, the Jewish historiographer 
Of the last century, once wrote: “If there are 
Tanks in suffering, 
Over all others. 
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and the patience with which they are borne 
ennoble, the Jews are among the aristocracy 
of every land. If a literature is called rich 
in the possession of a few classic tragedies, 
what shall we say to a tragedy lasting for 
1,500 years in which the poets and the actors 
were also the heroes?” 

Obviously when the Jewish historian wrote 
these words, he had in mind the Jewish fate 
during the Middle Ages with its recurrent 
round of persecution, despoliation, autos- 
da-fe, expulsion, homelessness, and mas- 
sacres, What would Zunz have sald had he 
known the million times greater Jewish 
tragedy of our time which saw the slow 
torture and murder of 6 million of our peo- 
ple, 1 million of whom were children. 

No matter how often we may repeat it, the 
human mind will never be able to compre- 
hend, the human heart never be abie to feel, 
human speech never be able to express In 
rational terms the enormity of a crime which 
has no parallel in human history. Consider- 
ing the rabbinic truth that each human be- 
ing is a microcosm, a little world, and that 
as our sages said: He who destroys one 
human life is like one who has destroyed a 
whole world,” the nefarious destruction of 
millions of innocent human beings 1s a 
tragedy of cosmic dimensions. It defies all 
standards of historic experience, Something 
has happened to the very order of creation. 
After Auschwitz, Buchenwald, and Dachau 


the world has not been the same, cannot be- 


the same. 

Or has it? If, indeed, the world had re- 
mained the same, the tragedy would only 
be compounded, for then the blood of the 
innocent would have been shed in vain. The 
suffering and the death of millions would 
have been senseless, purposeless, futile—like 
a Greek tragedy—without redemption, with- 
out hope. 

To be sure, who would dare arrogate to 
himself the gift of insight Into the ultimate 
secrets of existence or plumb the depths of 
the mastery of history, But somehow I do 
believe—yes, I could not live if I did not 
belleye—that the blood of the martyrs was 
not shed in vain, but that it has fertilized 
the soil of mankind's future. 

We are still far removed from the Messianic 
era of which our prophets dreamed, the age 
when “men will beat their swords into plows 
and their spears into pruning hooks”; far 
from the blessed age which our seers en- 
visioned when the lion and the lamb will 
dwell together and “justice shall flow like 
waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” At the same time, who can ignore 
the fact that the horror of Jewish destruc- 
tion, which was but the prelude to the hor- 
rors which came in the wake of World War 
II. has shaken the nations of the world out 
of their indolence and indifference. It is 
through tragedy that man has learned that, 
whether he wants it or not, he is his brother's 
keeper; that no one in this world can walk 
his way alone; that as the 16th century 
British poet, John Donne, said, “Every man’s 
death diminishes me because I am involved 
in mankind.” 

What our own tradition proclaimed thous- 
ands of years ago, the world has come to 
learn slowly, infinitely slowly only now in 
this 20th century; and learned not in its 
sunshine hours but only as dark clouds 
gathered on the horizon of history. 

Our religious tradition has proclaimed that 
there is but one God over all, that all men 
are his children, that every Individual is en- 
dowed with dignity, that all life is sacred, 
that Justice and love are the foundations of 
the world, and that man is a coworker with 
God in advancing His Kingdom. 

These spiritual affirmations of our faith 
are slowly becoming the basic aspirations of 
modern society, as we see nations which for 
thousands of years had lived in slavery and 
dependence emerge into the full light of free- 
dom and independence; as we witness the 
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great soclal revolution which is to give the 
colored masses of the world their birthright 
as children of God sweep the entire globe, 
even our country; and as all over the world 
we observe the walls erected by totalitarian 
rulers over the centuries crumble. Men are 
beginning to build bridges which are to unite 
people to work together for the good of all 
and the hurt of none. Slowly we are start- 
ing to realize that we have not come into the 
world for the brief visit on earth which is our 
life, to hurt, to hate, and to hunt but as the 
Prophet Micah sald, “to do justice, to love 
Kindness, and to walk humbly with God.” 
The question is no longer whether or not 
black and white, Jew and Christian, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, American and Russian, 
Israeli and Arab can live together peacefully 
in the same worid but rather when will they 
have matured enough to realize that this 
planet is large enough for all of God's chil- 
dren to live together everyone under his 
vine and under his fig tree without anyone 
making his neighbor afraid.” It is not true 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

We are still far, I say, from the realiza- 
tion of this, our messianic dream. And yet, 
the Jewish tragedy, the warning of 
the even greater tragedy of World War II— 
which saw 35 million lose their lives, not 
only synagogues burned and Jewish dwell- 
ings destroyed but whole cities incinerated 
and their population maimed, mutilated, and 
buried under the debris—this unparalleled 
tragedy can have redemptive quality only 
if men of good will and understanding today 
have the strength of will and of heart to 
translate tragedy into triumph, defeat into 
victory, despair into hope. 

As one surveys the long and checkered 
history of our people this question appears 
as an enigma: Why is it that a people that 
numerically has always been one of the 
smallest in the world and therefore has been 
exposed more than others to the whims of 
the many, that has endured exile and home- 
lessness, that has always lost some of its 
numbers through apostacy and violence, why 
has a people—the perennial Job in history— 


This riddle which has always puzzled me 
has become only more puzzling after the hor- 
rors of the most recent catastrophe. Would 
it not have been logical if the Jewish will 
to live would have been utterly broken, the 
Jewish faith in the worthwhileness of exist- 
ence utterly shattered? Should one not have 
expected the survivors of the European in- 
ferno to have become the world's greatest 
apostles of atheism, cynicism, and nihilism? 

The fact that what one should logically 
haye expected has not come to pass is to 
me one of the great world miracles. What 
is there in the spiritual alchemy of the 
Jew that makes him transform tragedy into 
triumph, despair into hope, death into life? 
What is there that made the doomed rem- 
nant of the Warsaw Ghetto sing, as it went 
to its death: “I believe with perfect faith 
in the coming of the Messiah, and even 
though he may tarry, I believe.” I wish I 
knew the answer. All I can say is, it is a 
veritable miracle before which I bow in 
deep humility. The 20th century Jew has 
given one answer, the only sensible answer 
to death and destruction: and that is, not 
hatred, not vengeance, but life, more life; 
light more light; love more love. This is 
our vengeance: our hallelujah to life: 

Out of the destruction of the European 
communities has grown new Jewish life in 
the old-new land of Israel where young 
pioneers in the sweat of their brows have 
rebuilt the old waste places and transformed 
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rock, sand, and swamp into a flourishing 
garden and a citadel of democracy. 

Who could not but admire the courage, 
the determination, and the patience with 
which those who came to the shores of 
this blessed land, often in advanced age, 
rebuilt their lives and contributed their 
particular gifts to the weal of this free and 
fair land which has become their home. 

It is with justifiable pride that we note 
that those of our European brethren who 
went to other lands such as South America, 
South Africa, and Australia have recon- 
structed their shattered lives with equal 
determination, and in all these lands have 
founded new centers of Jewish life and 
creativity. 

Temple Ezra, itself, is a living symbol of 
this miraculous Jewish will not to give in 
nor to give up, but to live, to build, and to 
preserve and by its very existence to pro- 
claim to the world, “I shali not die but live 
and declare the works of the Lord.” 

Saying all this is not to deny that during 
these last few fateful decades in our lives, 
there were moments when we felt that God 
had forsaken us. These were those dreadful 
moments when we saw our synagogues go 
up in flames; when we experienced the tor- 
tures in concentration camps; when we heard 
the cries of helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren on their way to the gas chambers; when 
we desparingly looked for a haven of refuge. 
Yes, who can ever forget those days and 
years when it seemed as if the heart of the 
world had frozen into ice. We thought that 
we would never be able to live, never be able 
to work again, never be able to laugh again, 
never be able to pray again. But here we 
are today, proclaiming by our very presence 
at this Service of Remembrance with the 
Psalmist: Though I am fallen, I shall rise 
again ” 


So let us give thanks to the God of our 
fathers—in spite of everything. Let us live 
a life worthy of our noble past, worthy of 
our forefathers, and hand the torch of our 
faith to our children and children's children. 
For then, in the best tradition of our millen- 
nial faith, we shall have translated tragedy 
into triumph, death into life, memory into 
hope. For then indeed “to remember is to 
live.” 


Resolution in Memory of Hon, Leon H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, It was 
my privilege to serve with the Honorable 
Leon H. Gavin, former Member of this 
body from the 23d District of Pennsyl- 
vania, both in this body and on the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion. He served both the House and the 
Commission with great distinction and 
credit. 

This morning the Commission held its 
first meeting since the death of this dis- 
tinguished Member and when it ad- 
journed, it adjourned out of respect to 
his memory and in appreciation of his 
fine service. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the 2 of respect that 
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and myself, as it commemorated his as- 
sociation with us and attested his service 
to the Commission and to the Nation. 

The resolution reads: 

Whereas the Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
Representative im Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, served this Commission for more than 
6 years with outstanding loyalty and devo- 
tion; and 

Whereas death called this distinguished 
Member on September 15, 1963, bringing an 
end to his service and depriving us of his 
wise counsel, advice, and leadership; and 

Whereas in his passing, the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission feels a deep and 
continuing loss: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Commission be now 
adjourned in respect to his memory, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
permanent record of this Commission, and 
that a copy be furnished to his family as an 
attestation of our respect, admiration, and 
true regard for this trusted, valued member. 


Studebaker and Trade Folly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
release was given to the press today: 

Congressman Dent, of Pennsylvania, calls 
Studebaker's move another nail in the coffin 
of the U.S, economy. 

Dent says Studebaker joins the hundreds 
of runaway industries in its attempt to gain 
profits by dodging U.S. responsibilities and 
share of the cost of the U.S. Government. 

Congressman Dent, longtime critic of 
what he calls economic suicide trade agree- 
ments said the Studebaker decision is noth- 
ing new. Many corporations have done the 
same thing only they hid their movements 
behind patriotic, theoretic, and disarming 
slogans of free trade, peace, underdeveloped 
nations, and in many cases, false and mis- 
leading packaging, advertising, and merchan- 
dising. Dent repeated his warning that in 
today’s world market the United States can 
only participate by paying subsidies similar 
to the textile mill subsidy passed by Congress 
last week, and by monopolistic domestic pro- 
duction tied into world cartels, This is al- 
ready true in our export programs for wheat, 
cotton, and other subsidized farm products; 
it will soon be true in textiles. It's true in 
our import program for sugar to the detri- 
ment of our domestic sugar industry. 

Said Dent, “No matter how you try to ex- 
plain it or cover it up, the theories of trade 
relations put into practice by the profiteer- 
ing internationalist trader, have been the 
cause of the major portion of our domestic 
unemployment, our negative trade balance 
in goods and man-hours, our flight of gold, 
and the mad rush of U.S. industry to dis- 
place man with automated machines. 

It's long been my belief that the first 
duty of a government is to provide work and 
pay opportunities for its own citizens; not 
the production of surplus for export. Every 
nation in the world wants to export more 
than it imports. It can’t be done, and the 
unprotected nation in this economic war will 
die. 

“I have today warned the Congress that 
the time is running out for reconsideration 
of our trade policies, our foreign investment 
policies, and our aid policies. I've asked Con- 
gress to put an out-and-out embargo on all 
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Studebaker and any other products produced 
outside U.S. limits by American capital in 
competition with domestic industry. 

“To do less, is to add to the further depre- 
ciation of our, industrial, agricultural, and 
mining complexes, 

“When we finally admit to ourselves that 
Studebaker is not leaving the automobile 
manufacturing business but is only leaving 
this country because of three very normal 
pressures: (1) A lower cost of production in 
a foreign country, (2) opportunity to make 
greater profits while still holding onto the 
U.S. market, and (3) the threat of foreign 
governments against U.S, corporations doing 
business in their markets unless the U.S. 
corporations create employment and profit 
for their peoples and nations, 

The pressure from Canada on U.S. imports 
is no secret. The Canadians, like every other 
nation except the United States, looks to its 
Peoples welfare first, last, and always. 

“Chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of foreign 
trade is like a dog chasing its tail; after he 
catches it he has to let go because he can't 
go anywhere with his tall in his mouth and 
besides, it hurts.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Indiana, the Honorable 
JOHN Brapemas, for his early and un- 
tiring efforts to alleviate the harsh con- 
ditions to be visited upon this commu- 
nity, its peoples, its institutions, and par- 
ticularly the displaced workers and their 
families by the decision of the Stude- 
baker Corp. 

The attached release was issued by 
Congressman BrapemMas and Senators 
HARTKE and Bayn, of Indiana. 

A review of the record shows that, 
under the provisions of our ill-advised 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, Members 
of Congress find the avenues of relief 
in situations of this kind restricted to 
petition and relief. 

Nothing can be done to save these jobs 
except to subsidize Studebaker. 
| WasHINGTON, December 10, 1963—Sena- 
tors VANCE HARTKE and Ben Barn and Con- 
gressman JohN BraDemas said today that in 
response to their suggestion to Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirts and Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges, a meeting was 
held here this morning of representatives of 
several Federal agencies to consider the man- 
power implications of termination of auto- 
mobile and truck production by the Stude- 
baker Corp. in South Bend. 

In addition to Brapemas and aids of 
HARTKE and Bark, present at the meeting 
were William Batt, Administrator of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration; Stanley 
Ruttenberg, Economic Advisor to the Secre- 
tary of Labor; representatives of the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the Manpower 
Development and Training Administration, 
both in the Department of Labor; representa- 
tives of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; Indiana State Labor Commis- 
sioner Hobert Butler and Dan Bedell of the 
Washington office of the United Auto Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, 

The group discussed the facts in the 
Studebaker situation and considered meas- 
ures, local, State, and Federal, which might 
assist Studebaker workers who face immedi- 
ate unemployment. 

The two Senators and the Congressman 
emphasized that “the primary responsibility 
for meeting this extremely difficult problem 
is at the State and community level.” They 
said, however, they wanted to insure that “all 
possible Federal resources" would be made 
available. 

They said that they have been in touch 
with Indiana Gov. Matthew Welsh to be 
sure of coordination of Federal with State 
efforts. d 
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HARTKE, Barn, and BnabzMas also an- 
nounced that Dr. Harold L. Sheppard, now 
with the Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, and formerly with the Area Re- 
development Administration, would serye on 
the spot in South Bend to insure that re- 
sources of the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce are both made available and are 
coordinated with State and local activities. 


Friends of Civil Rights Can Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in this session when attempts were made 
to tie civil rights—antidiscrimination— 
amendments to vital education bills, I 
raised the question whether some of 
those who used this method were more 
interested in killing much needed legis- 
lation than supporting human rights. I 
had hoped, and still do; that I was wrong. 

This week in the House the real 
friends of civil rights have an oppor- 
tunity to sign a discharge petition, there- 
by speeding up a vital early vote on civil 
rights and demonstrating their true 
colors. 

Now is the time for those who are re- 
sponsible and conscientious about this 
cause to act, Further speeches, explana- 
tions, or confessions of “love for man- 
kind” are unnecessary. 

Weak excuses that this is a partisan 
Democratic maneuver, that this method 
is wrong and some other is the right way, 
or that it is an insult to our chairman- 
ship system—will not be adequate expla- 
nations to those who in personal sacri- 
fices must demonstrate and suffer fur- 
ther humiliations and deprivations in at- 
tempts to obtain food, shelter, and 
human dignity. 

I am pleased to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to a portion of an editorial in the 
Washington Post of December 8, 1963, 
which summarizes in clear and unan- 
swerable logic the issue now presented 
by the pending discharge petition before 
the House. 


The editorial quotes a Member of the 
other body as stating: 

Uniess a rule can be obtained promptly, I 
belieye that signing a discharge petition may 
turn out to be as important an action in the 
other body as the vote for cloture of debate 
on the civil rights will ultimately be in the 
Senate when that test comes here. 


The editorial continues: 

The Senator is abundantly right. And no 
one in either Chamber should have any illu- 
sion about it. Their constituents will know 
that the crucial test of civil rights support 
in the House will consist in signing the dis- 


charge petition and the crucial test of civil - 


rights support in the Senate will consist in 
voting to end the southern filibuster. And 
let the Members of the House make no mis- 
take about it: the test is at hand. They will 
determine the fate of the civil rights bill by 
their willingness to sign the discharge peti- 
tion before they go home for Christmas. 
Anyone who wants to know what's the 
hurry need only look at the calendar. The 
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civil rights bill was sent to Congress by the 
President as an emergency measure last June. 
It was presumed by the colored people of 
the country, who have long and patiently 
petitioned Congress for a redress of their 
grievances, that the measure would be passed 
by the House and under consideration by the 
Senate before the end of summer; that is 
why they scheduled the march on Washing- 
ton for August 28. Their hopes and their 
confidence in the orderly processes of rep- 
resentative government have been cruelly dis- 
appointed. 

Plainly, the foes of civil rights mean to 
use delay for the purpose of destruction. 
Do they mean to aggravate the tension and 
stretch the endurance of Negroes until fresh 
demonstrations in the streets of the Nation's 
cities erupt under the provocation of police 
brutality into desperate violence? Then will 
they say sanctimoniously that Congress can- 
not act under this kind of pressure which its 
own paralysis has provoked? 

What's the hurry? The hurry is the same 
as the hurry felt by surgeons who see a malig- 
nant tumor eating away at human life. For 
a hundred years delay has been piled on 
delay in dealing with the American cancer of 
discrimination until the patient is in des- 
perate straits. The test is now. It is a test 
which will tell definitely who is friend and 
who is foe of civil rights. It is a test of the 
capacity of Congress to meet an inescapable 
and historic challenge. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the Washington Post, and I am 
honored to have been the 11th person 
to sign the discharge petition. 


A Prayer by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William A. 
Gallena 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, Lake County, Ohio, has been 
blessed in many ways—by its location, 
by the fertility of its soil, the growth of 
its industry, and, above all, by the people 
who have come there. : 

But, for the last 50 years it has been 
blessed also by the devotion and service 
of Rt. Rev. Monsgr. William J. Gal- 
lena, who, today, rounds out a half cen- 
tury of pastoral service to St. Marys, 
Painesville, Ohio, and a resident of Lake 
County. 

Monsignor Gallena has been a spirit- 
ual leader in Catholic circles in northern 
Ohio—but he has been much more. His 
guidance and friendship have left their 
mark on literally countless members of 
all faiths of his community, including 
this Congressman, who is privileged to 
consider Monsignor Gallena as a friend. 

Recently Monsignor Gallena, at the 
request of the county commissioners, 
prepared a prayer for use at their ses- 
sions, Because it so well expresses that 
which is in the hearts and prayers of all 
of us who are privileged to serve in public 
office, I am pleased to share it with you, 
my colleagues, at this time: 

Grant us, O Lord, light to our understand- 
ing, prudence in our investigating, foresight 
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in our planning, sincerity in our deliberating, 
and the grace to follow truth in our judg- 
ments, 

Help us to be moved in our decisions 
neither by fear nor by self-interest, and to 
do our work faithfully, 

May we respect the authority vested in us, 
for Thou art the source of all authority, and 
may we use it in our directives for the com- 
mon good, and for Thy honor and glory. 


Tribute to John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the finest tributes to our late and beloved 
President Kennedy was a message de- 
livered at the memorial service held at 
the National City Christian Church in 
Washington, D.C., on Monday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1963. 


The message was delivered by Dr. 
George R. Davis, minister. Dr. Davis 
is my dear personal friend. He served as 
minister of the First Christian Church of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., before coming to 
Washington to assume his present posi- 
tion of service. 


Throughout my years of acquaintance 
with him, I have always found that Dr. 
Davis has a remarkable capacity to speak 
the right words at precisely the right 
moment. His message in his memorial 
service for President Kennedy was no 
exception. I commend his message to 
my colleagues: 

Shall we ever be the same again? Most of 
us never again. Wedo not wish to be. When 
we knew for certainty that the shadow had 
fallen across the path of our beloved Nation, 
that our young President had actually been 
lost to us, in one tragic, senseless moment, 
something died in us. A man may be judged 
and executed for the crime, but he will not 
have been the product of one State, one 
city, one family, not altogether. I was born 
a Kansan, and have lived in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and now in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. I have watched people everywhere, and 
have looked deep into my own heart. In 
the 12 years I ministered in Texas, I think I 
came to know something of the heart of the 
people, and the heart was sound, I had more 
than a passing interest in Dallas. It was and 
is a great city. There has been a “streak of 
viciousness, more than a streak, in certain 
kinds of radicals” running through the area, 
But I have found that same streak in Wash- 
ington too. I refuse to let one State, one city 
assume the guilt for this tragedy, or to be a 
part of those who seek to fasten the guilt 
upon them. “Let the one without sin cast 
the first stone,” the one who has not stooped 
by action, attitude, or even by indifference, 
to create the climate which was festering in 
America. All I have said in this regard, you 
will find to be true if you search your hearts 
and listen. You and I know this, in our 
deepest heart. Where did hate find birth in 
our time? Where was this evil spawned 
which sets loose such madness even in one 
person? Who are to be judge and jury? How 
expertly men have learned to hate in recent 
times, revealed in the mountains of cheap 
mail, whispered rumors, discord, and vio- 
lence, idle stories, obscene humor so-called, 
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racism, bigotry. And when some minds 
flounder on such a sea of spiritual sickness, 
who Is really guilty? Perhaps a moment of 
would be reached in the character 
of each of us, if we were able to respond 
with those men gathered about a table in 
upper room centuries ago, when on the edge 
of the darkness of guilt they cried out, each 
one for himself, “Lord, is it I?” Let us not 
imagine for one moment this would lessen 
the guilt of the hand which struck the devil- 
ish blow, it only widens the circle of involve- 
ment. This is a time for soul searching, a 
time for each of us to travel through the 
vast and hidden places of our own hearts, to 
open wide every window to those secret 
places, that the light may shine in every 
door that God may enter with cleansing and 
healing power. 
We shall ever be remembering the face of 
a young and vigorous leader, his steadiness 
and his vibrant spirit. Millions had taken 
courage and hope, especially the young, but 
not the young alone, from his courage and 
hope. We shall be remembering for a long 
time a beautiful, gracious, and devoted young 
mother, and a little girl, and a little boy, 
@ little boy who was just beginning to dis- 
cover the wonderful ways of a happy father 
with a happy little boy. 
were like the family next door. This came 
not from an undue presumption of famil- 
jarity, rather from the genuine warmth of 
which the human heart is capable at the 
right times, Perhaps there were some who 
forgot how young they were, the family in 
the White House, and resented their breaking 
of the old customs, the customs for the old. 
But they were not old. Isn’t it tragic what 
we so often do to the young, on the battle 
fields of a thousand wars, and often to their 
dreams by unconsciously resenting their 
youth. God grant that a new spirit may be 
born in us, that our President may not have 
died in vain, “that there shall be a new birth 
freedom in our Nation, so that government 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
not perish from the earth.” Our 
encom President and Mrs. Lyn- 
ohnson and their daughters, as tasks 
heavy for men to carry are laid upon his 
ders. We take heart in the continuity 
our Nation’s Government, which has been 
out of the experience of the years, and 
of other tragedies in peace and war. 
take heart from the patient preparation 
trained a tall and friendly Texan for 
unforeseen emergency, and that we 
ot left adrift when our captain fell. 
art in the realization that though 
the Nation is not undone, though 
cken we are not destroyed, though bowed 
we are comforted.” 
not out of place in time of such sor- 
remind ourselves the process of life 
must go on, and it goes on, undirected or 
directed, it goes on in chaos or with order. 
We rejoice that trained hands were there to 
take the helm, hands trained in the art of 
governing and politics. The times still con- 
front us across the earth with dangers on 
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for the help of God even as the President now 
asked, “For your help, and God's.“ 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary. They shall walk and not faint.” 

Only the most callous would be insensitive 
mow. Only the most politically partisan 
‘would raise an issue now about the rightness 
of our sorrow and our expressed appreciation 
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for a great man who has fallen the victim 
of the violent in man, and in which many 
of us shared, if only by our indifference to a 
mood, a black and sinster mood, which had 
been fastening itself on the mind of the Na- 
tion in some quarters. God grant that mood 
has been shattered, though high the price. 
We may be thankful in these recent hours 
the partisan voice has not been raised. 
Americans have been Americans. Every 
hour, almost without exception, has been 
marked with dignity, by the prees, the radio, 
and television, the public statements of pub- 
lic officials. There has been a greatness 
across the Nation. The family of John F. 
Kennedy in numerous ways during all these 
darkened hours gave character to the events, 
and in a sense saved the Nation from utter 
disgrace by the pattern of their conduct, 
Even the dramatic tones, which may have 
seemed to some overdone, were exalting. Our 
new President and his family, in ways which 
have marked their conduct during his years 
as Vice President and before, left nothing to 
be desired in them as great people. For all 
of this we are grateful. 

We do not make a god of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. He walked on feet of clay as all 
mortals. Not all Americans, not by any 
means, on the day before he was shot down, 
stood in agreement with his policies, all his 
suggested programs. Far from it. And 
Americans of free mind will not all feel com- 
pelled in the high emotionalism of deep sor- 
row to say, “Yes,” to all he advocated. I am 
a little bothered by those who have begun to 
suggest that to clear our consciences of guilt, 
and to build a fitting memorial to him, all 
he wished for the Nation must now be Imme- 
diately granted. I can think of no quicker 
way to ruin all he really stood for, if one 
reads carefully all he said, and he said much, 
and with a brilliance and clarity seldom if 
ever equaled in the American Presidency or 
elsewhere. I think it ls true, men now will 
see him, his ideas, in a new light of apprecia- 
tion, both his advocates and his opposition. 
And it is to be hoped down the years men of 
all views will express themselves toward each 
other with greater charity, greater tolerance, 
because his senseless death shocked men into 
taking a second, long look, always, at one 
another, and will somehow refuse to let their 
tongues become the instruments of hell in 
caustic Judgments. It could be wildly hoped, 
with a kind of desperation, that his blood 
will wash out even the ugly scrawlings of 
the extremists, and that even they might be 
redeemed, and thus the Nation be saved from 
an eventual, awful Judgment. But to sur- 
render the right to oppose, to see either in 
the Congress or among our people in general 
an end to the right to differ, to see the end 
of men who go on saying, “no,” unmoved 
even by the pressures from martyrdom, would 
be no true memorial to John F. Kennedy. 
That would be the death of all we cherish. 
Men will return to their debates. They 
should, with a new kindness let us pray, but 
return they should, unhindered by the charge 
that to do so is a betrayal of a fallen leader. 
Not so. Only let a new spirit be born, a true 
brotherliness, Only let us move onward to- 
ward those goals which the best men and 
women on both sides of the aisle really wish 
equally to see attained, goals of freedom, jus- 
tice, dignity, for all people, our own, and 
across the whole earth. As we have heard 
the muffled drums, and the tolling of the 
solemn bells, let us again be reminded by 
John Donne, “No man is an island unto him- 
self. Each man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main. A clod washed away by 
the sea, makes Europe the less. I am in- 
volved in mankind. Every man’s death 
diminishes me. Therefore, never send to 
know for whom the bells tolls. It tolls for 
thee,” 
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The Wheat Deal: How One Little Thing 
Leads to Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of more than 2 months of nego- 
tiations over terms of the proposed sale 
of American wheat to the Soviets, in- 
cluding the questions of payment in 
cash or credit and shipping rate costs 
to the Red purchasers, there has devel- 
oped a pattern of concession to Soviet 
demands on our part which makes the 
deal increasingly more inadvisable. 

A Wall Street Journal editorial of 
December 5, titled “How One Thing 
Leads to Another,” in forceful manner 
summarizes what has happened. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include that editorial at this 
point: 

How ONE THING Leaps TO ANOTHER 


When the Russian wheat deal was first 
proposed last October, the late President 
Kennedy, in clear and specific language, laid 
down some excellent terms. He carefully 
explained what the deal would be—and 
would not be. 

This would be a private, commercial 
transaction, the Government's role being 
limited to granting the necessary permis- 
sion, he said. The sale would be for gold 
or American dollars, either cash on delivery 
or “normal commercial terms.” Basically, 
in his words, “the Soviet Union would be 
treated like any other cash customer 
who is willing and able to strike a bargain 
with private American merchants.” 

In presenting this arrangement, Mr. Ken- 
nedy emphasized that one feature of it was 
that the wheat sold to the Soviet Union 
would be carried in American ships. 

Thus while even then the wheat sale was 
not without its critics, it was generally ac- 
cepted by the public on the basis of this 
straightforword arrangement. On such terms 
the Russians could buy wheat on the world 
market anyway, and it seemed as though we 
would get a fair “quid” for the Russian 


Now, it seems, things aren’t quite what 
they seemed, 
things that happened, once 


One of the first 
the Soviet buyers got the U.S. Government's 
approval to the principle of a sale, was that 
they balked at having the wheat shipped to 
them in American ships. Mr. Khrushchev, 
figuratively at least, banged the bargaining 
table, and the U.S. Government relaxed this 
part of the arrangement. 

After that it developed that the Soviet 
Union didn’t want to pay cash after all, 
either in gold or U.S. dollars. Nor were the 
Communists willing to deal on normal com- 
mercial terms, meaning such short-term 
credit as they might get from either the 
private sellers or private banks. A few efforts 
at obtaining such credit on their terms, here 
and in Europe, were unproductive. Where- 
upon the Soviets said to us: No credit, no 
deal. 

So next the proposition was that the U.S. 
Government, the Export-Import 
Bank, itself finance the Russian wheat pur- 
chase by guaranteeing a loan for 75 percent 
of the purchase price, 

The first reactions to this, not unreason- 
ably, were objections in Congress. A bill was 
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introduced to prohibit this U.S. financing 
of Russian trade. And although Treasury 
Secretary Dillon argued that we must under- 
write the sale or there would be no sale, the 
Senate Banking Committee appeared unper- 
suaded that the deal was worth that price. 
Appeared unpersuaded; that is, until the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. 

Then, in the aftermath of that tragic 
event, the Senate committee quietly decided 
to put aside its objections to financing the 
Russian wheat sale. The explanation given 
was that this was intended as a tribute to 
the man who had so carefully spelled out the 
original terms, and somehow as a gesture of 
confidence to the new President. 

This action had hardly been taken, yield- 
ing one more point to the Soviet bargainers, 
when there developed an argument over the 
shipping rates for transporting the wheat to 
Russia. The Russians decided they were too 
high, implying that if something can’t be 
done to get cheaper shipping rates—a special 
U.S. subsidy, perhaps—maybe they would 
have to get their wheat somewhere else. 

What interests us here is not so much the 
wrangle over the Soviet Union’s credit stand- 
ing, although Senator Munor had a point 
about the unpaid Soviet debts due us from 
World War Il. Nor so much even the fact 
that a Soviet wheat loan would be a major 
change in the Export-Import Bank policy, 
which has so far never extended credit or 
credit insurance to a Communist bloc coun- 
try. 

Rather, the intriguing thing here is the 
progressive change in the wheat deal and the 
attitude of U.S. officials to the changing So- 
viet demands. We have witnessed a typical 
Communist maneuver. First a proposition 
that has the sound of reasonableness. Then, 
a bargain seemingly struck, demands for a 
“little change.” Finally, this being agreed 
to, a new set of demands. The same sort of 
thing has happened a thousand times over In 
different kinds of bargaining with the Com- 
munists. 

Unfortunately, the American reaction is 
also all too typical. Congratulations at a 
well-struck bargain; next a little yielding in 
the hopes of saving the bargain. Finally, 
“getting a deal” seems to become to us as 
important as the terms of the bargain. And 
before you know it, the Russians have what 
they were after in the first place. 

Whatever else may be said about the 
present proposals, they are a far cry from the 
thoughtful terms laid down by President 
Kennedy last October. It is really astound- 
ing, when you think of it, how one little 
thing leads to another. 


L.B.J.’s Right Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have had the pleasure of 
working with Mr. Walter Jenkins during 
his outstanding service as administra- 
tive assistant to our new President, Lyn- 
don Johnson, have come to admire and 

t this man’s ability and dedication. 

Walter Jenkins is a tireless worker, & 
dedicated American, and a person who 
desired no public credit for his efforts. 
His only desire has always been to do a 
job good enough that he could take a 
personal satisfaction in his contribution. 
It would be wonderful if there were more 
men like him in this Nation today. 
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The Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times con- 
tained an editorial in its edition of De- 
cember 3, 1963, titled “L.B.J.’s Right 
Hand,” a tribute to Walter Jenkins, 
whose home is in Wichita Falls. It is 
with a great deal of pride that I call this 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

L.B.J.'s Richt HAND 

Almost as long as President Lyndon B. 
Johnson has been in Washington, D.C., Wal- 
ter Jenkins of Wichita Falls has heen his 
right-hand man, 

When President Johnson represented the 
Austin district in the House of Representa- 
tives, served in the Senate and was elevated 
in that Chamber to majority leader, and 
when the Nation elected him Vice President, 
Jenkins was in the background but in a 
position of greatest. trust and highest re- 
sponsibility. 

The people of Wichita Falls and this area 
are probably more keenly aware of the role 
that Walter Jenkins has had in the career in 
President Johnson than any group outside of 
the Nation’s Capital. He has been, since 
1949, Johnson’s chief administrative assist- 
ant, and except for wartime military service 
has been on Johnson's staff since 1939. 

A good many words that describe Jenkins 
and his work behind the scenes for the 
fellow Texan who now occupies the Nation's 
highest public office come to mind easily. 
They are words like “loyal,” “dedicated,” 
“tireless,” “self-effacing,” “capable,” “thor- 
ough,” “dependable.” 

The responsibilities that Jenkins has 
shouldered and ably carried through the 
years for President Johnson have now been 
increased by the burdens of the Presidency 
his “boss” has unexpectedly assumed. His 
hometown folks are confident that Jenkins 
has the ability to take them, too, In stride, 


A Teenager’s Thoughts During the Eve- 
ning of November 22, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, many days 
have elapsed since the dreadful assassi- 
nation of our late President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy and yet moving tributes 
do not cease. 

A personal loss was felt by many who 
knew of President Kennedy only from 
a distance but who felt close to this 
warm, inspiring man. The anguish and 
the despair which overcame especially 
the very young I think is illustrated by 
the excerpt from a narrative which was 
written by Miss Gayle Woodhouse, a 
constituent, on the evening of November 
22, 1963. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Miss Woodhouse’s impressions in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
A TEENAGER'S THOUGHTS DURING EVENING oF 

NovEMBER 22, 1963 
(By Miss Gayle Woodhouse) 

The unanswered questions that still re- 
main in the minds of the people can prob- 
ably never be answered. Why? How? The 
hopes, dreams, aspirations, triumphs, and 
laughter of this last 3 years are now quiet, 
in a sea of tears. Ambitions 
crushed, hopes shattered, and laughter van- 
ed, the American people stand confused 
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amidst the wreckage of their lives. They 
will rebuild their lives on the faith of the 
future, but what of the future? 

Iam a teenager. What does my life hold 
for me? At this point, I am not at all sure. 
All I have lived for and believed in has been 
destroyed by one man in the society that 
created him, and my beliefs. Ev the 
American people stood for is destroyed. Ken- 
nedy is and will always be an idol for the 
youth of America. His forthright manner, 
lack of pretense, courage in the face of dan- 
ger, hopes and dreams feed the minds of 
youth, Are we a nation to be converted to 
extremes? To live in a state of lawlessness, 
political chaos might appear to be better for 
us, but of course it is not. All of us must 
find the courage of religious principles and 
moral convictions to make the United States 
a good, decent and free place to raise our 
children and our children’s children. 

I don't pretend to have a panacea for the 
world situation. There is no person that 
could know what is best for us except the 
Almighty. We must have faith in the Su- 
preme Being, regardless of what our religion 
may be. I am firmly convinced of the logic 
of this although I cannot understand what 


is the one consolation that the world has. 
It is the last vestige of hope to be found in 
the hearts of man. Why men of this foul 
and lecherous nature are allowed to exist 
beyond my comprehension. It is as if 
world was created to conflict with i 
All the triumphs of the world only serve 
confuse the world with its illogical end- 
ings. Every enlightenment seems only to 
hide the elusive truth from us a bit longer. 
The only sure thing in life is death, and even 
then, we never know when our time is to die. 
This fact should strengthen our religious 
belief. Death can only lead to a life that 
can be predicted both in heaven and hell. 
Life has a logic to happenings there. There 
is none we can understand here on earth. 
Have courage, faith, and trust in the Al- 
mighty. Preserve life as patience, patience 
as good, good as truth, and truth as liberty. 
Only then can we understand. Only then 
can we calm the grief in our hearts and ac- 
cept life, and death, as it affects our lives. 
God will give us courage to face death and 
overcome its fears as we struggle to keep 
our hearts pure and clean in the threat of 
iniquity and madness, For what is murder 
but madness, and what is madness but fear? 
When we do these things, peace will come. 
Remember the brave men who sacrificed 
their lives so that others could live in hap- 
piness, John Fitzgerald Kennedy was one 
of these men. Remember not the bad things 
as men are inclined to do, but remember the 
good, as you would have yourself remem- 
bered. While you remember, strive for right 
as a loyal American should. Then you can 
understand the grief and anguish of the 
masses, the dismay and despondence of the 
world and the fear of the informed who know 
that without such men, our lives are in 
danger every minute we live. A man who 
lived to defend us and our principles was 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, one of the best, 
ablest, and noblest men of all mankind. 


The American Character 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, much will be said and much will 
be written in time to come of the recent 
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event which shook our Nation and the 
world. The assassination of a President 
is a fearsome thing, a deed so monstrous 
that it passes understanding. Yet we 
must make an effort to do so. I am 
pleased therefore to place before the 
House a remarkable address delivered 
Wednesday last in this city by the Honor- 
able J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, the distin- 
quished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I hope and 
trust his commentary will receive care- 
ful and thoughtful attention. Senator 
FULBRICHT’S address on “The American 
Character,” delivered before the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards presenta- 
tion luncheon is as follows: 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


(Address by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chalr- 
man, U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards Presentation Luncheon, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., December 5, 1963) 
It is an honor and a privilege for me to 

participate in this presentation of the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards for 1963. These 
awards are the highest and most valued 
honor accorded by a private source for 
career government service. The recipients, 
both past and present, are outstanding pub- 
lic servants who have served their country 
with intelligence and dedication. We are all 
indebted to Mr. John D. Rockefeller II, for 
making these awards possible and to Prince- 
ton University for its administration of the 
award p as a national trust. 

I am indeed pleased to join in honoring 
the five distinguished award winners for 
1963: Mr, Weber, Mr. Loomis, Mr. Marcy, Mr. 
Wessenauer, and Mr. Astin. If I may inject 
a personal note I should like to express my 
pride and pleasure—which I know is shared 
py every member of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—that one of the winners 
is Mr, Carl Marcy, our committee chief of 
staff. 

As we mourn the death of President Ken- 
nedy, it is fitting that we reflect on the char- 
acter of our society and ask ourselves 
whether the assassination of the President 
was merely a tragic accident or a manisfesta- 
tion of some deeper failing in our lives and 
in our society. 

It may be that the tragedy was one which 
could have occurred anywhere at any time 
to any national leader. It may be that the 
cause lies wholly in the tormented brain of 
the assassin, It may be that the Nation as 
a whole is healthy and strong and entirely 
without responsibility for the great misfor- 
tune which has befallen it. It would be 
comforting to think so. 

I for one do not think so, I believe that 
our society, though in most respects decent, 
civilized, and humane, is not, and has never 
been, entirely so. Our national life, both 
past and present, has also been marked by 
a baleful and incongruous strand of in- 
tolerance and violence, 

It is in evidence all around us. It is in 
evidence in the senseless and widespread 
crime that makes the streets of our great 
cities unsafe, It is in evidence in the malice 
and hatred of extremist political movements, 
And it is in evidence in the cruel bigotry of 
race that leads to such tragedies as the 
killing of Negro children in a church in 
Alabama, 

We must ask ourselves many questions 
about this element of barbarism in a civil- 
- ized society. We must ask ourselves what its 
sources are, in history and in human nature. 
We must ask ourselves whether it is the 
common and inevitable condition of man or 
whether it can be overcome. And if we judge 
that it can be overcome, we must ask our- 
selyes why we Americans have not made 
greater progress in doing so. We must ask 
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ourselves what, if anything, all this has to 
do with the death of our President. Finally, 
and most important, we must ask ourselves 
what we must do, and how and when, to 
overcome hatred and bigotry and to make 
America as decent and humane a society 
as we would like it to be. 

I do not pretend to be able to answer these 
questions. I do suggest, however, that the 
conditions of our time call for a national 
self-examination although the process may 
be a long and difficult and painful one. I 
further suggest, and most emphatically, that 
if such a national self-examination is to be 
productive it must be conducted in a spirit 
of tolerance rather than anger, serenity 
rather than guilt, and Christian charity 
rather than crusading moralism. 

We might begin our reflections about our- 
selves by an examination of the effects of 
crusading self-righteousness, in the history 
of Western civilization and in our own s0- 
ciety. 

Moral absolutism—righteous, crusading, 
and intolerant—has been a major force in 
the history of Western civilization. Whether 
religious or political in form, movements of 
crusading moralism have played a signifi- 
cant and usually destructive role in the 
evolution of western societies. Such move- 
ments, regardless of the content of their 
doctrines, have all been marked by a single 
characteristic: The absolute certainty of 
their own truth and virtue. Each has re- 
garded itself as having an exclusive pipeline 
to heaven, to God, or to a deified concept of 
history—or whatever is regarded as the ulti- 
mate source of truth. Each has regarded 
itself as the chosen repository of truth and 
virtue and each has regarded all nonbelievers 
as purveyors of falsehood and evil. 

Absolutist movements are usually crusad- 
ing movements. Free as they are from any 
element of doubt as to their own truth and 
virtue, they concelve themselves to have a 
mission of spreading the truth and destroy- 
ing evil. They consider it to be their duty 
to regenerate mankind, however little it may 
wish to be regenerated. The means which 
are used for this purpose, though often harsh 
and sometimes barbaric, are deemed to be 
wholly justified by the nobility of the end. 
They are justiNed because the end is abso- 
lute and there can be no element of doubt 
as to its virtue and its truth. 

Thus it is that in the name of noble pur- 
poses men have committed unspeakable 
acts of cruelty against one another. The 
medieval Christians who burned heretics 
alive did not do so because they were cruel 
and sadistic; they did it because they wished 
to exorcise evil and make men godly and 
pure. The Catholic and Protestant armies 
which inflicted upon Europe 30 years of 
death and destruction in the religious wars 
of the 17th century did not do so because 
they wished anyone harm; on the contrary, 
they did it for the purpose of saving Chris- 
tendom from sin and damnation. 

In our own time the movements 
have been political rather than religious, 
but their doctrines have been marked by the 
same conviction of absolute truth dnd the 
same zeal to perpetuate it. Thus the Ger- 
man Nazis, with their fervent belief in a 
primitive racial myth, murdered 6 million 
Jews in their zeal to elevate mankind by 
ridding it of a race that they deemed venal 
and inferlor. Similarly, the Russian Com- 
munists under Stalin, who as Djilas writes, 
was a man capable of destroying nine-tenths 
of the human race to make happy the one- 
tenth—killed millions of their own people 
and consigned countless others to the slave 
labor camps of Siberia in order to pave the 
way for a society in which all men should 
be equal and happy and free. And the 
Chinese Communists of the present are able 
to contemplate with equanimity a nuclear 
war in which hundreds of millions. would 
be killed because of their conviction that 
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such a war would destroy capitalism and 
lead to a higher and nobler civilization. 

The strand of fanaticism and violence has 
been a major one in western history. But it 
has not been the only one, nor has it been 
the dominant one in most western societies. 
The other strand of Western civilization, 
conceived in ancient Greece and Rome and 
revived in the European age of reason, has 
been one of tolerance and moderation, of 
empiricism and practicality. Its doctrine 
has been democracy, a radically different 
kind of doctrine whose one absolute is the 
denial of absolutes and of the messianic 
spirit. The core of the democratic idea is 
the element of doubt as to the ability of 
any man or any movement to perceive ulti- 
mate truth. Accordingly, it has fostered 
societies in which the individual is left free 
to pursue truth and virtue as he imperfect- 
ly perceives them, with due regard for the 
right of every other individual to pursue a 
different, and quite possibly superior, set 
of values. 

Democratic societies have by no means 
been free of self-righteousness and the cru- 
sading spirit. On the contrary, they have 
at times engaged in great crusades to spread 
the gospel of their own ideology. Indeed, no 
democratic nation has been more susceptible 
to this tendency than the United States, 
which in the past generation has fought one 
war to “make the world safe for democracy,” 
another to achieve nothing less than the 
unconditional surrender of its enemies, and 
even now finds it possible to consider the 
plausibility of total victory over communism 
in a thermonuclear war. 

It is clear that democratic nations are sus- 
ceptible to dogmatism and the crusading 
spirit. The point, however, is that this sus- 
ceptibility is not an expression but a denial 
of the democratic spirit. When a free nation 
embarks upon a crusade for democracy, it is 
caught up in the impossible contradiction of 
trying to use force to make men free. The 
dogmatic and crusading spirit in free societies 
is an antidemocratic tendency, a lingering 
vestige of the strand of dogmatism and vio- 
lence in the Western heritage. 

Although no Western nation has complete- 
ly dispelled the absolutist spirit of the cru- 
sades and the religious wars, some have been 
more successful than others. The most suc- 
cessful of all, I believe—at least among those 
nations which have had an important impact 
on the world beyond their own frontiers—has 
been England. For a number of complex 
historical reasons, while most of Europe re- 
mained under absolute monarchs and an 
absolute church, England evolved very grad- 
ually into a pluralistic society under a con- 
stitutional government. By the time of the 
establishment of the English colonies in the 
New World, the evolution toward constitu- 
tional democracy was well advanced. The 
process quickly took hold in the North Amer- 
ican colonies and their evolution toward 
democracy outspaced that of the mother 
country. This was the basic heritage of 
America—a heritage of tolerance, modera- 
tion, and individual liberty that was im- 
planted from the very beginnings of Euro- 
pean settlement in the New World. America 
has quite rightly been called a nation that 
was born free, 

There came also to the New World the Puri- 
tans, a minor group in England who became 
@ major force in American life. Their relig- 
fon was Calvinism, an absolutist faith with 
a stern moral code promising salvation for 
the few and damnation for the many. The 
intolerant, witch-hunting Puritanism of 17th 
century Massachusetts was not a major re- 
ligious movement in America. It eventually 
became modified and as a source of ethical 
standards made a worthy contribution to 
American life. But the Puritan way of 
thinking, harsh and intolerant, permeated 
the political and economic life of the country 
and became a major secular force in America. 
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Coexisting uneasily with our English heri- 
tage of tolerance and moderation, the Puri- 
tan way of thinking has injected an abso- 
lutist strand into American thought—a 
strand of stern moralism in our public poli- 
cy and in our standards of personal behavior. 

The Puritan way of thinking has had a 
powerful impact on our foreign policy. It 
ls reflected in our traditional vacillation be- 
tween self-righteous isolation and total in- 
volvement and in our attitude toward foreign 
policy as a series of idealistic crusades rather 
than as a continuing defense of the national 
Interest. It is reflected in some of the most 
notable events of our history: in the un- 
necessary war with Spain, which was spurred 
by an idealistic fervor to liberate Cuba and 
ended with our making Cuba an American 
protectorate; in the war of 1917, which began 
with a national commitment to “make the 
world safe for democracy” and ended with 
our repudiation of our own blueprint for a 
world order of peace and law; in the radical 
pacifism of the interwar years which ended 
with our total involvement in a conflict in 
which our proclaimed objective of “‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ was finally achieved by 
dropping atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Throughout the 20th century American 
foreign policy has been caught up in the in- 
herent contradiction between our English 
heritage of tolerance and accommodation 
and our Puritan heritage of crusading right- 
eousness. This contradiction is strikingly 
illustrated by the policy of President Wilson 
in World War I. In 1914 he called upon the 
American people to be neutral in thought as 
well as in their actions; in early 1917, when 
the United States was still neutral, he called 
upon the belligerents to compromise their 
differences and accept a “peace without vic- 
tory:“ but in the spring of 1918, when the 
United States had been involved in the war 
for a year, he perceived only one possible 
response to the challenge of Germany in the 
war: “Force, force to the ultmost, force 
without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right 
the law of the world, and cast every selfish 
dominion down in the dust.” 

The danger of any crusading movement 
issues from its presumption of absolute 
truth. If the is valid, then all else 
follows. If we know, with absolute and un- 
challengeable certainty, that a political lead- 
er is traitorous, or that he is embarked upon 
a course of certain ruin for the Nation, then 
it is our right, indeed our duty, to carry our 
opposition beyond constitutional means and 
to remove him by force or even murder. The 
premise, however, is not valid. We do not 
know, nor can we know, with absolute cer- 
tainty that those who disagree with us are 
wrong, Weare human and therefore fallible, 
and being fallible, we cannot escape the 
element of doubt as to our own opinions and 


convictions. This, I believe, is the core of, 


the democratic spirit. When we acknowl- 
edge our own fallibility, tolerance, and com- 
promise become possible and fanaticism 
becomes absurd. 

Before I comment on recent events, it 18 
necessary to mention another major factor 
in the shaping of the American national 
character. That factor is the experience 
of the frontier, the building of a great na- 
tion out of a vast wilderness in the course of 
a single century. The frontier experience 
taught us the great value of individual ini- 
tiative and self-reliance in the development 
of our resources and of our national econ- 
omy. But the individualism of the frontier, 
largely untempered by social and legal re- 
Straints, has also had an important influ- 
ence on our political life and on our personal 
relations. It has generated impatience with 
the compex and tedious procedures of law 
and glorified the virtues of direct individual 
action. It has instilled in us an easy famil- 
larity with violence and vigilante justice. 
In the romanticized form in which it per- 
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meates the television and other mass media, 
the mythology of the frontier conyeys the 
message that killing a man is not bad as 
long as you don't shoot him in the back, that 
violence is only reprehensible when its pur- 
pose is bad and that in fact it is commend- 
able and giorious when it is perpetrated by 
good men for a good purpose. 

The murder of the accused assassin of 
President Kennedy is a shocking example of 
the spirit of vigilante justice. Compounding 
one crime with another, this act has denied 
the accused individual of one of the most 
basic rights of a civilized society: The right 
to a fair trial under established procedures 
of law. No less shocking are the widespread 
expressions of sympathy and approval for the 
act of the man who killed the accused as- 
sassin. Underlying these expressions of ap- 
proval is an assumption that It is not killing 
that ls bad but only certain kinds of killing, 
that it is proper and even praiseworthy for 
a citizen to take justice into his own hands 
when he deems his purpose to be a just one 
or a righteous act of vengeance. This at- 
titude is a prescription for anarchy. Put 
into general practice, it would do far more 
to destroy the fabric of a free society than 
the evils which it purports to redress. 

The mythology of the frontier, the moral 
absolutism of our Puritan heritage, and of 
course, other factors which I have not men- 
tloned, have injected a strand of Intolerance 
and violence into American life. This yio- 
lent tendency lies beneath the surface of an 
orderly, law-abiding, democratic society, but 
not far beneath the surface. When times 
are normal, when the country is prosperous 
at home and secure in its foreign relations, 
our violent and intolerant tendencies re- 
main quiescent and we are able to conduct 
our affairs in a rational and orderly man- 
ner. But in times of crisis, foreign or do- 
mestic, our underlying irrationality breaks 
through to become a dangerous and disrup- 
tive force in our national life. 

Since World War II times haye not been 
normal; they are not normal now, nor are 
they likely to be for as far into the future as 
we can see. In this era of nuclear weapons 
and cold war, we live with constant crises 
and the continuing and immediate danger 
of incineration by hydrogen bombs. We are 
a people who have faced dangers before but 
we have always been able to overcome them 
by direct and immediate action. Now we 
are confronted with dangers vastly greater 
than we or any other nation has ever before 
known and we see no end to them and no 
solutions to them. Nor are there any solu- 
tions. There are only possibilities, limited, 
intermittent, and ambiguous, to alleviate the 
dangers of our time. For the rest, we have 
no choice but to try to live with the un- 
solved problems of a revolutionary world. 

Under these conditions, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the underlying tendencies to- 
ward violence and crusading self-righteous- 
ness haye broken through the surface and 
become a virulent force in the life and poli- 
tics of the postwar era. They have not thus 
far been the dominant force because the 
Nation has been able to draw on the con- 
siderable resources of wisdom, patience, and 
Judgment which are the core of our national 
heritage and character. The dominance of 
reason, however, has been tenuous and in- 
secure and on a number of occasions in these 
years of crisis we have come close to letting 
our passions shape critical decisions of policy. 

American politics in the postwar period has 
been characterized by a virulent debate be- 
tween those who counsel patience and reason 
and those who, in their fear and passion, 
seem ever ready to plunge the Nation into 
conflict abroad and witch hunts at home. 
As the years of crisis have gone on, the poli- 
tics of the Nation have been poisoned by the 
increasingly irresponsible charges of those 
zealots who, as President Kennedy would 
have said in his undelivered Dallas speech, 
assume that “words will suffice without weap- 
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ons, that vituperation is as good as victory, 
and that peace is a sign of weakness,” 

The voices of suspicion and hate have been 
heard throughout the land. They were heard 
a decade ago, when statesmen, private citi- 
zens, and even high-ranking members of the 
Armed Forces were charged with treason, sub- 
version, and communism, because they had 
disagreed with or somehow displeased the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy. They 
are heard today when extremist groups do 
not hesitate to call a former President or the 
Chief Justice of the United States a traitor 
and a Communist. They are heard in the 
mall which U.S. Senators recelve almost 
daily charging them with communism or 
treason because they voted for the foreign 
ald bill or for the nuclear test ban treaty. 

If I may, I should like to read a section 
of a letter which I recently received from a 
person called John Haller of Greenville, Pa, 
who writes on stationery carrying the letter- 
head, “In Defense of the Constitution.” The 
letter is not atypical. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“Just heard on the news that you are de- 
fending the wheat sale tọ Russia and are for 
giving them credit at the American tax- 
pāyers{') expense, 

“For some time now I have been check- 
ing your record and find that you would 
make à better Communist than you make 
an American. Any proposais that would 
protect America or our free-enterprise Bys- 
tem are opposed by you and any proposals 
that would help our enemies are giyen your 
wholehearted support. Your famous mem- 
orandum is a disgrace and you are a traitor 
to the Constitution.” 

This malice and hatred which haye become 
& part of our politics cannot be dismissed 
as the normal excesses of a basically healthy 
society. They have become far too com- 
mon, They are beyond the pale of normal 
political controversy in which honest men 
challenge each other's judgment and opin- 
ions but not each other's motives and integ- 
rity. The excesses of the extremists in our 
country have created an intolerable situa- 
tion in which we must all guard our words 
and the expression of an unorthodox point of 
view is an extraordinary act of courage, 

It was in this prevailing atmosphere of 
suspicion and hate that the murder of the 
President was spawned, whatever’ its im- 
mediate causes may have been. In an at- 
mosphere in which dissent can be regarded 
as treason, in which violence is glorified and 
romanticized, in which direct action is 
widely preferred to judicial action as a means 
of redressing grievances, assassination is 
not really a radical departure from accept- 
able behavior. As Chief Justice Warren said 
in his eulogy of President Kennedy: “What 
moved some misguided wretch to do this 
horrible deed may never be known to us, 
but we do know that such acts are com- 
monly stimulated by the forces of hatred and 
malevolence, such as today are eating their 
way into the bloodstream of American life.” 

What is to be done? What must we do 
to overcome hatred and bigotry in our na- 
tional life? 

For a start, we can call forth the basic 
decency of America in the wake of the 
tragedy which has befallen us. Again, in 
the words of the Chief Justice: 

“If we really love this country; if we truly 
love Justice and mercy; if we fervently want 
to make this Nation better for those who are 
to follow us, we can at least abjure the 
hatred that consumes people, the false accu- 
sations that divide us, and the bitterness that 
begets violence. 

“Is it too much to hope that the martyr- 
dom of our beloved President might even 
soften the hearts of those who would them- 
selves recoil from assassination, but who do 
not shrink from spreading the venom which 
kindies thoughts of it in others?” 

It is to be hoped, profoundly to be hoped, 
that there will be some redemption for the 
death of our President. That redemption © 
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could issue from a national revulsion against 
extremism and violence, from a calling forth 
of the basic decency and humanity of Amer- 
ica to heal the wounds of divisiveness and 
hate. We will, and should, continue to have 
controversy and debate in our public life. 
But we can reshape the character of our con- 
troversies and conduct them as the honest 
differences of honest men in quest of a con- 
sensus. We can come to recognize that those 
who disagree with us are not necessarily 
attacking us but only our opinions and ideas. 
Above all, we must maintain the element of 
doubt as to our own convictions, recognizing 
that it was not given to any man to per- 
ceive ultimate truth and that, however un- 
likely it may seem, there may in fact be 
truth or merit in the views of those who dis- 
agree with us. 

On another level, we must do more than 
we are now doing in the way of organized 
public effort to explore the depths of hu- 
man motivation. We must learn more than 
we now know about the pathological roots 
and the therapeutic treatment of violence 
and unreasoning passion in human be- 
havior. “Passions,” writes Eric Hoffer, 
“usually have their roots in that which is 
blemished, crippled, incomplete and insecure 
within us. The passionate attitude is less 
a response to stimuli from without than an 
emanation of an inner dissatisfaction."* We 
must seek the means, in our homes and In 
our schools and in community programs of 
mental health, of overcoming that which is 
crippled, Incomplete, and insecure within 
us and of bringing meaning, fulfillment, and 
dignity into the lives of all Americans. 

Furthermore, if we are to overcome vio- 
lence and bigotry in our national life, we 
must alter some of the basic assumptions of 
American life and politics. We must rec- 
ognize that the secular puritanism which we 
haye practiced, with its principles of ab- 
solute good, absolute evil, and intolerance of 
dissent, has been an obstacle to the practice 
of democracy at home and the conduct of 
an effective foreign policy. We must rec- 
ognize that the romanticized cult of the 
frontier, with its glorification of violence 
and of unrestrained individualism, is a child- 
8 and dangerous anachronism in a nation 

carries the responsibility of the 
3 of the free world in the nuclear 


age. 

Finally, we must revive and strengthen 
the central core of our national heritage, 
which is the legacy of liberty, tolerance, and 
moderation that came to us from the 
ancient world through a thousand years of 
English history and three centuries of dem- 
ocratic evolution in North America. It is 
this historic legacy which is the best and 
the strongest of our endowments. It is our 
proper task to strengthen and cultivate it 
in the years ahead. If we do so, patiently 
and faithfully, we may arrive before too long 
at a time when the voices of hate will no 
longer be heard in our land and the death 
of our President will be redeemed. 


3 The Passionate State of Mind, p. 1. 


Memorial Resolution Introduced at a 
Meeting of the Board of Supervisors in 
the City of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
personal friends, Hon, Frank E. Wend- 
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ling, supervisor of the 11th ward, Buffalo, 
N.Y., recently introduced a resolution at a 
meeting of the board of supervisors in the 
city of Buffalo. 

The résolution encompasses the many 
thoughts that have been expressed since 
the tragic death of our beloved President, 
John F. Kennedy. I wish to insert the 
resolution at this point in the RECORD: 

Recent tragic circumstances compel us at 
this time to reappraise and reevaluate our 
Nation, its foundations, and institutions, and 
its people. 

Magna Carta began “by the grace of God” 
and “in the presence of God.“ 

The Declaration of Independence reaffirmed 
that all men are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights and that 
governments are instituted among men to 
secure these rights. 

These documents and their concepts be- 
came the very bedrock of our Nation. 

The United States came into being to se- 
cure the blessing of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity, and in article 2 vested execu- 
tive power in the President of the United 
States of America. 

At a high time in our history, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy was chosen as our Chief, 
and vested with the awesome powers and 
responsibilities of that high office. 

The scope of that leadership extended be- 
yond our geographic boundaries, and our 
President is the leader of freemen every- 
where and the hearts and minds gain 
strength and courage from the torch of 
liberty held in his hand. 

In a world torn by strife, bitterness and 
insecurity John Fitzgerald Kennedy looxing 
toward new horizons accepted the challenge 
of the sixties and became our 35th President. 

Sworn to uphold our Constitution and 
our laws, this young man of strength and 
courage and vision came forward, accepted 
the burdens and moved ahead into dangerous 
and unchartered waters. 

Peace with dignity, rights of fellow man, 
love for neighbor, respect for others all 
gathered With an abiding belief in a Supreme 
Being with recognition of His supremacy be- 
came the credo to lead our Nation and the 
world from darkness to light. 

Symbolically his public life in this ca- 
pacity lasted for 3 years. 

However, the forces of hate, and bigotry, 
and bias, and prejudice had too long gone 
unattended in the hearts of many men. 

With vallant effort, he strove to rekindle 
in his people humility before God, under- 
standing among men. 

He showed us the way, but his candle 
alone was not enough and we must rededi- 
cate ourselves and our Nation to the cuuse 
and the flame which flickers must be joined 
by all of us so that his supreme sacrifice 
wiil have not been wasted on an unapprecia- 
tive mankind. 

He could give no more than his life; he 
gave no less, 

He told us among many other things that 
we shouldn't ask our Government what it 
could do for us, but rather should ask what 
you can do for it. 

We must profit from the presence of this 
man in our midst, and his life, his energies, 
his ideas, ideals and spirit must go forth in 
all of us everywhere. 

Let us think on Friday, November 22, 1963 
not as a day of despair and hate or we for- 
get him and his message too quickly, and 
his supreme sacrifice will have been wasted 
among us. 

Wherefore, it behooves us to set aside a 
day annually for each man to meditate in 
his own way, to examine our individual 
consciences, to remove blackness, bitterness 
and hate from our hearts and instill therein 
a dedication of love and understanding for 
our fellow man so that all peoples every- 
where can truly learn by our example and 
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we can secure for our posterity a world for 
all mankind that will meet not only the 
challenge of the sixties but thereafter; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this, the Erie County Board 
of Supervisors memorialize the Congress of 
the United States of America to set aside as 
& national holiday the 22d day of November 
as one of memory and remembrance and re- 
evaluation and dedicated to the spirit of 
love and freedom throughout this great Na- 
tion and among our peoples, 

Prank E. WENDLING, 
Supervisor, 11th Ward. 


Washington, Your National Hometown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us had little realization of the serious 
problems faced by the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia until we took up resi- 
dence here. We then became aware of 
the urgent need for improvements and 
some of us believe these will come only 
when District citizens receive a measure 
of home rule. 

This feeling is shared by Mrs. Ruth F, 
Kirk and she has taken the trouble to 
set down her beliefs in a memorandum 
which she is mailing to friends all over 
the country this Christmas. Mrs. Kirk 
was for many years an active partner 
with her late husband in the Indian 
trading business in Gallup, N. Mex. 
From 1942 to 1951 she was chairman of 
the State Board of the New Mexico De- 
partment of Public Welfare. For years 
she has been active in rehabilitation of 
Navajo Indians and has served in various 
civic positions which have enhanced her 
insight into community problems. 

Mrs. Kirk's memorandum is thought- 
ful and stimulating and I want to call it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Washington, D.C. 
December, 1963. 
WASHINGTON Is NATIONALLY YOUR HOMETOWN 
(A memorandum to my friends and other 

Americans from Mrs, John J. (Ruth F.) 

Kirk) 

Before I moved here, if you had asked me, 
“Do you know Washington?” I would have 
replied, “Goodness, I've been there 
dozens of times.“ But that would have been 
the wrong answer. 

When from all over America, we dash 
blithely, purposefully into and out of our 
Nation's Capital, we see, experience and un- 
derstand only its Federal exterior—beautiful, 
historic, of global importance, But one must 
live here—observe, study and care about the 
appalling human and civic needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, its Federal interior—be- 
fore we know Washington. I'm learning. 

For years, I've heard my District of Colum- 
bia friends complaining about District con- 
ditions, crying for home rule; and while I 
felt regretful, it didn’t dawn on me that it 
Was any responsibility of mine. Now that I 
live here, I realize that when I lived and 
voted in Gallup, N. Mex., I had more power ta 
help the District of Columbia than I have 
today, as a voteless District resident. I hope 
you will come to that same realization, and 
go into action to help your national home- 
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WHY IS WASHINGTON NATIONALLY YOUR HOME- 
TOWN? 


Why? Because America’s voters run this 
town—you elect the Congressmen who serve 
as our city council, make our policies, pass 
our laws, serve as our board of finance and 
appoint our District Commissioners. 

The District is not in good shape—which 
is woeful for people here who need improved 
public safety, better schools, health, welfare, 
Opportunities of all kinds, It is sad for us, 
for the Nation; and we are visible interna- 
tionally. 

You can help because Congressmen natu- 
Tally listen to the voices of those who elect 
them. If you speak they will hear. 


YOUR CONGRESSMEN NEED YOUR ENCOURAGE- 
MENT 


Senator Evererr DIRKSEN recently said (in 
debate on passage of the District of Columbia 
1964 budget): “I was on the House District 
of Columbia Committee for 16 years, I know 
what a thankless job it is. I know it does 
not show up in the form of political profit 
back home, because people far removed from 
the District of Columbia are rather indiffer- 
ent to affairs of the District.” 

In the same debate, Senator Hunzur HUM- 
PHREY said, “I am sure every Senator realized 
today what a tremendous effort Senator 
(Rosert) Brno has put into this work—work 
that does not yield any political dividends 
back home.” 

I recently attended a meeting of the Capi- 
tol Hill Community Council. The speaker 
was Representative FRED ScHWENGEL, member 
of the House District Committee. Asked if 
his constituents object because he spends 
time on District problems, he replied, “No, 
not yet; but if we don't get a home rule bill 
pretty soon, they may begin to.” 

Mr. GEL had an interesting statis- 
tic; he figured that the last session of Con- 
gress had cost the taxpayers $150 million 
and had enacted about 1,120 bills: of which 
110 were District bills. On a pro rata basis, 
one might figure that it cost the taxpayers 
$15 million for that year’s District legisla- 
tion. Whatever the cost, you and I and he 
know it could be done much better, at less 
cost, if we elect our own city government. 

I have heard that many times good District 
bills go down the drain, defeated, because 
‘many Congressmen don't show up to vote 
on District bills (which are usually scheduled 
as the first order of buginess on a Monday). 
This is understandable. Our Congressmen 
are heavily overburdened with work that 
involves important national and interna- 
tional responsibilities. But they can’t in 
good conscience neglect the District as long 
as they continue to be responsible for us. 

(Once all the Congress showed up for a 
District vote and the bill sailed right 
through; they were present because this was 
the Monday that John Glenn addressed Con- 
gress.) 

WHAT ARE THE DISTRICT NEEDS? 


1. Population problems: About two-thirds 
of the people of the Metropolitan Washington 
area live in Maryland and 

“From 1950 to 1960, the total population of 
the District dropped from 800,830 to 763,956. 
During the same period, the number of 
school-age children rose by 30,000 an in- 
crease of 23 percent. Older citizens, over 65, 
incrensed by 12,500 or 22 percent. Thus the 
age groups requiring heavy public expendi- 
tures for such services as education, welfare, 
health, and recreation continued to increase, 
while the wage-earning group which requires 
a minimum of these public services and pro- 
vides the solid source of tax revenues de- 
creased by 16 percent.” (From the late Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s 1964 District of Columbla 
budget message.) 

Earnings of 17.3 percent of District of 
Columbia families are less than 83,000 a 
year. Many people with more income are 
transient. The Washington Post puts it: 
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“Important psychologically is the imperm- 
anence of top level Washington society * * > 
the majority vote and pay taxes 

and maintain tenuous allegiance to home- 
towns. People who would be leaders don't 
think of this as their permanent home.” 

2. Health: The District is one of two cities 
with the highest rate of infant mortality; 
and is second in tuberculosis. It has the 
highest venereal disease rate in the Nation— 
the gonorrhea rate is eight times the na- 
tional average. 

There is need for increased professional 
health personnel; improved modernized 
health facilities; more child health care; 
health care for older citizens; protection of 
all citizens from contamination of food, 
air and water; and other measures. 

3. Welfare: The Public Welfare Depart- 
ment of the District has a rigorous investi- 
gative procedure to Keep ineligibles off the 
relief rolls. The caseload, as reported on 
November 18, has a total of 11,067 families 
(27,597 persons) on welfare assistance. 
Average grants, in comparison with those of 
the 50 States, are generally about midway 
between the top and botton ranges. There 
are many unmet needs. 

Junior Village, which has been unfavor- 
ably in the news from time to time, is the 
District's institution for neglected children. 
With a capacity for 320, at present it is 
overflowing with 693 children. 

Senator CLIFFORD Case has said: “The cost 
of maintaining a child in the Junior Village 
is $183 a month, and all of that amount is 
paid with District of Columbia funds; the 
cost of maintaining a child in a foster home 
is $57 a month.” 

A bill now under consideration would pro- 
vide more caseworkers, expanded day care 
programs, and increase payments to foster 
home parents. However, the bill excludes 
payment of welfare benefits to children of 
unemployed parents (4 percent of our popu- 
lation is currently unemployed). Senator 
Asranam Rrieicorr earnestly, eloquently 
sought to have this type of assistance in- 
cluded, but unfortunately, by a close vote, 
the Senators defeated his motion. 

There are many youth problems—school 
dropouts, delinquency, lack of recreation. 
Recently, in asking for a Pilot Youth Con- 
servation Corps program here, Senator Hum- 
PHREY said he would have been impeached 
as mayor in Minneapolis if he had allowed 
the paucity of youth services that exists in 
Washington, ; 

4. Education: The school population is in- 
creasing: It was 93,361 in 1950; 138,500 for 
1964; estimated at 168,700 by 1970. 

The District of Columbia Citizens Council 
report that “years of neglect of schoo) con- 
struction, combined with the rapid, still 
continuing growth of pupil enrollment, led 
the Board (of Education) to adopt a 6-year 
(1964-69) building program totaling $120 
million." (Only a small portion of this was 
included in the 1964 budget and that has not 
yet been voted.) “Thus we see a continua- 
tion of the long, sad story of delays leading 
inevitably to more part-time schooling, de- 
teriorating bullding and more overcrowded 
classrooms.” 

They lack libraries; textbooks supplied by 
the District are worn, torn, outdated, and 
so scarce that in one school I have heard 
there is a ratio of one textbook for each 
three children. The buildings I have seen 
are old, drab, dreadful. (I live near Hine 
Junior High School which I am told was 
condemned in the late 1920's; but it is stili 
in use, and attended by clean, bright-looking 
young students who deserve better.) 

There is only a 15.8-percent participation 
in the school lunch program in the schools, 
yet probably nowhere are there more hungry 
children. 

5. Crime: You read the magazines, Wom- 
en are not safe on our streets; homicide 
deaths have reached an alltime high, etc. 
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We are not holding the line against juve- 
nile delinquency. Of 1,800 cases referred to 
juvenile court in the last 6 months of 1962, 
only 20 percent resulted in commitment to 
either the District or Federal corrective in- 
stitutions. The others were turned back on 
the street; the District has no place in which 
to put juvenile delinquents. 


DISTRICT BUDGETS AND FINANCE ARE THE FEA- 
TURE STORY 


The Federal share of the District budget is 
set by Congress and the Commissioners must 
submit a balanced budget based on available 
and authorized revenue. Last year for every 
$1 spent, 13 cents came from and 
87 cents from District taxpayers. In 1963, 
the Federal share was set at $30 million. 

But—hear this—the Citizens Council re- 


ports: 

“In making up the 1964 budget, the Dis- 
trict Commissioners faced a difficult com- 
bination of facts. Congress had enacted leg- 
islation to raise the pay of teachers, police, 
firemen and classified city employees for a 
total of $12.4 million; reduced the workweek 
of firemen from 56 to 48 hours, requiring 
$1.2 million; liberalized pensions for police, 
firemen and their survivors for about $1 mil- 
lion; and mandatory increases, such as staff- 
ing of new construction, totaled $5 million. 

“But neither Federal payments nor tax 
increases were provided by Congress to ac- 
company the required expenditure increases.” 

Not only that, but in the 1964 appropria- 
tions bill, as reported out by the House, the 
Federal share (in the general fund) was left 
at the $30 million. 

The Senate has acted to raise the Federal 
payment to $45 million. The joint House- 
Senate Conference will have to agree on a 
compromise figure. 

And the above concerns appropriations for 
the year which already is half gone. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp told the Senate: 
“No city electorate in the country would 
stand for the kind of management that the 
District is receiving at the hands of Con- 
gress.” Citing the fact that the District is 5 
months into the fiscal year without appro- 
priations, Senator Dopp sald: “Any city gov- 
ernment which operated in this manner 
would be thrown out, and rightfully so, But 
the unfortunate people of the District have 
the Congress of the United States as their 
governing body. So they must endure a gov- 
ernment * * * which cannot even find time 
to consider the minimum housekeeping 
chores without which the city cannot func- 
tion." 


SOME OTHER PROBLEMS 


Washington is an expensive city to main- 
tain—in its role as the Federal City, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has higher expenses—must 
pave wider streets, plant and care for more 
trees, keep up more parks. The District also 
has been required by Congress to help 
finance federally aided projects located here, 
such as private nonprofit hospitals and the 
new D.C. Stadium. 

In addition, we have the nationals of for- 
eign countries, personnel of embassies and 
other foreign or international agencies who 
are exempt from all taxes, But they use 
all the District services and facilities—it 
costs about $1 million annually to educate 
the children of foreign diplomats who reside 
in the District. 


Our taxes are high. Only 18 States have a 
higher income tax; we pay 3 percent sales 
tax and many other taxes. Some were raised 
last year; important increases are under 
consideration. 

Also the District of Columbia must carry 
functions usually performed by a State for 
its cities; but is without benefit of a state- 
wide tax base. Our boundaries (69 square 
miles) are fixed and the District cannot re- 
place land or taxpayers lost to the tax rolls 
by Federal construction. 
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(Now can you see why I want you to help 
us worry and help us solve these problems? 
Remember, our city council is the Con- 
gress—they will listen to you.) 

WHAT ARE THE CHANCES FOR HOME RULE? 

Several bills, to provide for a city govern- 
ment elected by the District residents, plus a 
nonvoting delegate to Congress, are pend- 
ing in the House District Committee. But, 
as usual, they do not seem to be getting any- 
where. Some of our Congressmen are really 
putting it on the line—here is a quote from 
the Washington Post: 

“Home rule vote urged by Reuss. Even if 
the House District Committee is opposed to 
home rule for the District, it has the moral 
obligation to let the full House accept or 
reject home rule legislation, Representative 
Henry S. Reuss contends. * * * If the 
Committee still opposes home rule after the 
current round of hearings * * * (it) should 
report the bill adversely and let the House 
act. 

“Revss will appear as one of a bipartisan 
group favoring home rule for District resi- 
dents. The others are Representatives FRED 
ScHWENGEL, Monats UDALL, and WILLIAM B. 
WINALL. 

“Mr. Reuss said he would make the fol- 
lowing points: Six times since 1948 the Dis- 
trict Committee has held hearings on home 
rule bills or has received bills passed by the 
Senate. But never has a home rule bill 
reached the House floor. Committees are 
intended to give the House their Judgment, 
not impose their Judgment on the House. 
The District Committee is so constituted 
that a majority is likely to oppose home rule 
for years to come, He said the “spirit of 
democratic government as well as fairplay 
make it Incumbent on the committee at least 
TT on the 


RACIAL PROBLEMS? 


The proportion of Negroes in Metropolitan 
Washington is about the same now as it has 
been for decades. Many of them live in the 
core city, few in the suburbs, The District 
population is 54 percent Negro. 

Some people seem to consider this a rea- 
son for denying self-government to the Dis- 
trict. I do not agree; I think race is not and 
cannot be a valid issue in a democracy. 
Everyone who has the privilege and obliga- 
tion of fighting, perhaps dying for our coun- 
try, also must have the privilege and obliga- 
tion of the ballot. It is incumbent on a de- 
mocracy to provide all citizens with educa- 
tion and opportunity, so all the people can 
live up to the privileges and obligations, and 
enjoy the fruits of democracy. 

DO DISTRICT CITIZENS TRY TO HELP THEMSELVES? 

Yes, I have never seen anything like the 
dedicated community service given by local 
organizations and people; they work their 
hearts out There are 25 hard-working, 
competent, unpaid leaders on the Citizens’ 
Council for the District of Columbia, ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners to study is- 
sues carefully, act responsibly and be per- 
sistent in supporting their recommendations. 
There are many, many other volunteer 
groups; recently I heard Commissioner John 
Duncan say there are about 350 active or- 
ganizations interested in District problems; 
and each wants speeches from the District 
Commissioners. 

HOW TO CURE THE PROBLEMS 


The late President Kennedy proposed a 
formula for the Federal share of District 
funds. He said: 

“The problems of the District have become 
80 critical as to challenge the National Goy- 
ernment to redouble its understanding of and 
interest in the Capital City. 

“The present lump-sum authorization of 
$32 million has no direct relationship to local 
taxes or requirements and does not reflect 
the proper share of the financial needs of the 
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District which should be furnished by the 
Federal Government. Therefore, I fully sup- 
port legislation to authorize an annual Fed- 
eral payment based on a formula which more 
accurately measures the Federal responsi- 
bility to the Capital of the Nation. This 
formula method will result in an appropriate 
degree of flexibility, will relate more directly 
to District needs and local resources, and 
will be predictable for long-range financial 
planning.” 

Under the suggested formula, the Federal 
payment authorized In fiscal year 1964 would 
be approximately $53 million. The President 
also asked that local taxes be raised, to pro- 
duce $9 million additional revenue in 1964. 

On November 30, President Lyndon John- 
son issued a formal statement about the 
District of Columbia. Among other things, 
he sald: 

“I believe that this Capital City is entitled 
to the benefits of self-government so its citi- 
zens can have a full voice in their own affairs. 
A great nation deserves—indeed, re- 
quires—a beautiful and inspiring National 
Capital, We shall do everything possible to 
achieve this goal,” 


HOW CAN YOU HELP? 


1. Accept in your heart and conscience thè 
realization that your national home town 
needs help that only you can give. 

2. Encourage your friends, neighbors, local 
organizations, and news media to join hands 
with you, that all shall understand and ac- 
cept personal responsibility, to work together 
for self-government and a sound financial 
system for the District of Columbia. 

3. Let your Senators and Representatives 
know; encourage and support their interest 
and action. (All the Congressmen men- 
tioned in this memorandum have a sincere 
concern for District problems and are work- 
ing to help solve them; how about your own 
Congressmen? They will appreciate hear- 
ing from you.) 


FBI Director Hoover Commends the 
Butler County American 
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HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Alvin D. Smith, editor and publisher 
of the Butler County American, com- 
mented editorially on the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In his 
editorial, “FBI Sets New High Records 
Protecting Freedoms in U.S.A” Mr. 
Smith praised J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, for leading the cold war 
struggle against communism. I should 
like to join Mr. Smith in expressing our 
appreciation to Mr. Hoover and the FBI. 

Editor Smith’s note and Mr. Hoover's 
letter follow: 

FBI DIRECTOR Hoover COMMENDS THE BCA 
PAPER Is GRATEFUL 

(Enrror’s Nork.—If we were asked to pick 
one who, in this cold war struggle with com- 
munism, has done more, and most dedicated 
to the preservation of fredom for all regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, our pen would 
name J. Edgar Hoover, FBI Director, Despite 
his heavy duties, he finds time to write and 
commend the BCA for its efforts to inspire 
its readers to support the American way of 
rule under law and order. We thank Mr. 
Hoover for his letter in which he says:) 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1963. 
Mr. ALVIN D. SMITH, 
Editor and Publisher, Butler County Ameri- 
can, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Dear MR. SmirH: Mr. Edmund D. Mason, 
special agent in charge of our Cincinnati of- 
fice, brought to my attention your Novem- 
ber 16 editorial entitled “FEI Sets New High 
Records Protecting Freedoms in U.S.A." It 
was thoughtful of you to make this infor- 
mation available to your readers, and I want 
you to know I am deeply appreciative. 

Your editorial support and confidence in 
our organization have contributed immeas- 
urably to the success we have obtained in 
law enforcement. You may be sure we will 
continually strive to merit the trust you have 
placed In us. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR HOOVER. 


Our Brothers’ Keeper 
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HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
eign aid authorization bill conference re- 
port has now been accepted by the House 
and sent to the Senate for their action. 

This brings to mind our many struggles 
over the years to bring our foreign aid 
program into some semblance of order— 
and enable the American taxpayer who 
foots the bill for this aid to receive at 
least a modicum of assurance that it is 
money well spent. This the foreign aid 
program obviously has failed to do, and 
the American public has become aware 
of this and made the Congress and the 
administration aware of their feelings. 

The title of a column written by Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones “Our Brothers’ Keeper,” 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
yesterday, December 9, 1963, reminded ` 
me of another and perhaps more apropos 
Biblical parable about the man traveling 
to a far country who gave one servant 
five talents, another two, and another 
one, according to his several ability. 
Upon his return he found that the one 
given the five talents had traded and 
made them into five other talents. The 
one with two talents did likewise. The 
one with one talent was afraid and hid 
his talent in the ground and could only 
return the one talent to his master. The 
master praised those of his servants who 
had made good use of their talents and 
took away from the one who had hoarded 
his talent, what he had given him. 

I. believe you will understand why I 
thought of this story when I read Mr. 
Jones’ column. It is an excellent pres- 
entation of the attitude of the general 
American public to our past foreign aid 
operations. I think it deserves the at- 
tention of the Congress, and would like 
to ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded with my remarks today. It brings 
clear, logic, and commonsense to an is- 
sue that too often is wreathed in senti- 
ment and mistaken charity. 


The article follows: 
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Orr BROTHERS' KEEPER—CONGRESS REFLECTS 
U.S. DISILLUSIONMENT WIR WHAT HAPPENS 
TO Vast Fonzia AID 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

What is the sensible thing to do about 
foreign aid? 

And let's define “sensible.” 

Foreign aid should feed the calf without 
killing the cow. It should help unmess 
messed-up political systems and social 
philosophies. 

It should turn mendicant countries with 
chronic deficit economies into going concerns 
that can stand on their own feet. 

It should expand the area of freedom, mak- 
ing realistic allowances for the fact that 
ignorant and volatile people have to make a 
choice between a high degree of centralized 
authority and utter chaos. 

Our first attempt at foreign aid, the 
Marshall plan, was a thumping success. 
Western Europe and Japan lived on industry, 
and the war had wrecked their means for 
living. American aid plus native energy and 
know-how created a miracle of reconstruc- 
tion that filled a vacuum into which com- 
munism had confidently expected to flow. 

But no sooner had we shored up war- 
ravaged economies than most of the rest of 
the world, including that part of it which 
far from having been injured by the war had 
profited from it, began shaking tambourines 
in our faces and crying, “Do you love us 
less?” 

And we couldn’t think of any other answer 
except to unlock Fort Knox. 

It wasn't long before someone in Washing- 
ton invented a marvelous phrase, “the take- 
of point.” You were to give foreign aid to 
a poor and underdeveloped country until its 
industries were started, its dams and irriga- 
tion projects built, its starved fields revital- 
ized with fertilizer, and then the marvelous 
“takeoff” would arrive. 

This was the point where the country’s 


been a miserable land, easy prey to commu- 
nism, would become a vigorous, happy, free 
nation. 

And this could happen, indeed. Provided 
such a country did have large untapped na- 
tural and agricultural resources, that its peo- 
ple were energetic and eager to learn, that 
public servants were generally honest and 
progressive, and that its wealthy citizens 
Were willing to reinvest their money in new 
job-making and wealth-spreading ventures. 

The only trouble is that where people had 
all these qualities they were generally already 
pretty prosperous. What we soon found our- 
selves doing was running a gigantic WPA for 
fouled-up nations remarkable for laziness, 
graft, and huge private fortunes that hid 
themselves in foreign banks. 

In some nations we have simply shored up 
inefficient Socialist regimes that have smoth- 
ered enterprise in redtape and scraped the 
bottom of the confiscation barrel. In other 
words, as in India, we have poured money 
down a widening rathole as the increase in 
population chronically outruns the rise in 
the gross national product. 

In Yugoslavia we gave the frankly Com- 
munist Mr. Tito a billion or so on the theory 
that this would encourage an independent 
course for satellites. Mr. T. and Mr. K. are 
now closer than 10 college students in a 
phone booth. 

If we expected gratitude we misjudged hu- 
man nature. Many peoples to whom inter- 
national philanthropy is unbelievable looked 


cipient of charity. He prefers to imagine 
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President Sukarno of Indonesia recently 
said that the world's new nations, including 
his own, do not have “rising expectations,” 
but “rising demands.” He expects these de- 
mands to be met by the wealthy nations of 
the world. 

Well, Sukarno runs a graft-ridden travesty 
of democracy, notable for its inefficient ad- 
ministration and its own brand of neoim- 
perialism. How do we advance human jus- 
tice by periodically bailing out Sukarno? 

Among some tribes of the Ivory Coast in 
Africa it is customary for a man to retire at 
25. After that he squats around the village 
with his fighting cocks. How much earlier 
must a 65-year-old Iowa farmer get up so 
that he can contribute to the retirement 
fund of these 25-year-olds? 

A huge bureaucracy has grown up in Wash- 

nand in the Foreign Service as a result 
of foreign aid. A man naturally sells what 
his job depends on and Americans have been 
given a heavy dose of the propaganda line 
that only our outlays can save the world for 
democracy. 

But the recent reaction of Congress only 
reflects an advance disillusion among Amer- 
icans in general. Americans, representing 
7 percent of the human population, cannot 
continue to underwrite the deficits of people 
who cuddle their dry sacred cows. 

Only a radical minority would end foreign 
aid altogether. There is much good that can 
be done with a carefully supervised and 
screened program for people who are deter- 
mined to exercise the energy and self-dis- 
cipline necessary to make their economies 
viable. But we're through tossing the gold 
over the transom. And history will not blame 
us, 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the-Rec- 
orp, I include the following eulogy 
printed in the Northwest County Journal 
on November 28, 1963: 

JoHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

If ye break faith with us who die we shall 
not sleep.— In Flanders Fields,” Lt. Col. 
John McCrae. 


Now he has taken his place with the thou- 
ra al AN laa aha giren cad 

ves, 

Left to our hands is a task uncompleted— 
our task Is to see that ideal survives; 

Those who have fallen may rest from their 
labors in honor forever—their course 
has been run— 

If we would honor our heroes and martyrs, 
we dare not seek rest till that task has 
been done. 

Sorrow is fitting for those who have fallen, 
„ is empty and sorrow is 


If we forget to rekindle the fire we receive 
as a trust from the hands of the slain. 

Honored who died in the cause of our free- 
dom—in ground they made sacred 
forever they sleep, 

We have been pledged by a courage unflinch- 
ing, and falter we dare not—that 
pledge we must keep. 

Prayer may be sald for the souls of the fal- 


len, for much good is wrought the 
prayers which we say, * 
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Searching our souls let us also beg pardon 
for sins we've committed, if humbly 
we pray; 

Ask that our eyes may see clearly, unblinded 
by pride of possession, by hatred or 
fear, 

Ask that our lives be made worthy the lives 
of the fallen, whose deeds we revere. 


Father of Mercy, in mercy forgive us our 
share in the guilt for the blood that 
was spilled, 

Grant us the grace and the strength and the 
courage to put our weak hands to a 
task unfulfilled; 

Grant that the faith which we have in this 
Nation be vibrant and virile in glo- 
rious deed, 

Grant us the strength and the courage and 
wisdom to cherish and practice democ- 
racy’s creed. 

Now he has taken his place with the thou- 
sands this Nation will honor while 
freedom shall live, 

Will we begrudge—this example before us 
whatever our country must ask us to 
give? 

May we not ask for a nation united, our 
hearts purged of envy and cankering 
hate? 

Cannot we learn that as God is our Father, 
each man is our brother—before it's 
too late? 


Praise is becoming, but what shall come 
after, the echoes of eulogy muted and 
still? 

Man is but mortal, but man is a spirit and 
here is a task for the mind and the 
will, ; 

Grave is the challenge that faces this Nation, 
and caution would bid us to falter 
and quail, 

Those who have died dared the bright face 
of danger, and these we must honor, 
for they did not fail. 


Pray for the dead who with selfless devo- 
tion have counted but lightly their 
strength and their youth, 

Learn from the dead we need more than a 
gesture if we would do homage to free- 
dom and truth; 

Pray we as well for ourselves, since we need 
it if we would be worthy His choice for 
our part, 

Never have tears Stayed the dull hand of 
death, and He only hears prayers when 
they're said with the heart. 


Father of Mercy, in mercy forgive us, Thy 
children who far from Thy percepts 
have strayed, 

Dark are the clouds in a world filled with 
hatred, and Father, Thy children now 
seek Thee, afraid; 

Grant us the peace which we hopefully seek 
for, but which lacking Thy help, we 
can never attain, 

Grant us a cleansing of heart and of con- 
‘science, that those whom we honor 
have died not in vain. 

or HEADE, 


A Voice of Sanity in a Confused Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, we can all 
profit greatly from the following edi- 
torial in the Catholic Standard of De- 
cember 6, published here in Washington, 
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D.C. It is one of the wisest commen- 
taries that has been made on the 


subject: 
Lest We Forcer 


It is very commendable and appropriate 
that our country make a special effort in 
these days to eradicate or at least to lessen 
the antipathies and hatreds that exist among 
some of the citizens in our country. It is 
particularly fitting that this be urged as a 
memorial to the ideals of the late and beloved 
President. 

It is certainly not consonant with the 
ideals of the late President to refrain from 
stating plainly that the assassin was a Marx- 
ist, if not an active Communist. There is 
very strong evidence to support the conten- 
tion that he was a Castro-Communist having 
distributed literature recently for him; there 
is no doubt that he lived in Communist Rus- 
sia, that at one time he professed his support 
of the Communist doctrine, and that he had 
Communist literature in his room. There is 
no evidence that motivation for his crime 
came from any source other than commu- 


The Communists in Europe were so con- 
vinced that the assassin was at least a Com- 
munist supporter that they immediately be- 
gan to apologize for his actions. Almost 
within 24 hours after the crime, the Commu- 
nist Party in Italy had posted printed no- 
tices around Rome claiming that the assassin 
was only a fanatic trying to exculpate the 
Communist Party. Some Reds claimed he 
was a Trotskyite, therefore a deviationist 
from party policy. - 

This is not to say that the Communists 
prompted directly this unfortunate man to 
commit this crime. Only God knows the 
full motivation of the man, and we implore 
His mercy on him. There is evidence, we 
think, that this man was possibly mentally 
deranged—but nevertheless communism in- 
fluenced his thoughts and actions. 

The intersts of our country and the safety 
of our officials as well as the cause of justice 
demand that we be honest: The overwhelm- 
ing proof is that the assassin was deeply 
imbued with communism. 

We should be especially cognizant of this 
fact as we read of the horrible crimes com- 
mitted daily in Venezuela by Red terrorists 
whose only aim is to disrupt that country. 
Just before the recent elections, the terror- 
ists even threatened the whole civilian popu- 
lation of Venezuela, ordering them to stay off 
the streets at certain times before the elec- 
tions. The Government of Venezuela, whose 
President is certainly left-of-center, has 
asked for coordinated action in the Americas 
to protect the continent from Castro and his 
followers. Communism is a daily and deadly 
peril in Latin America. 

The first requisite for defense is to recog- 
nize an enemy. Communism is the fore- 
most enemy of our country, now and until 
it withers away. In justice to the memory 
of the late President and to the cause of our 
country we should remind the world that 
overwhelming evidence indicates that it was 
a Communist-dominated mind that killed 
our President. The ultimate fatuity of the 
country would be to forget the identity of the 
man who shot the President. 


Smut Peddlers Merely Cry “Censorship” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever we in the Congress seek to 
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legislate in an effort to control the 
spread of pornographic material, the cry 
of censorship is invariably raised. The 
same thing is true at every level of gov- 
ernment. Whenever parents seek to 
drive the salacious material from the 
neighborhood newsstand, the drugstore, 
the supermarket and its other outlets, 
the cry of censorship is raised. 

“Censorship” is a word that conjures 
up unpleasant images, un-American 
images. Its use by those who oppose 
controls on pornography is clever and 
self-serving. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not a valid use 
of the word. The courts of the land 
have held that pornography is not 
governed by the first amendment, that 
constitutional guarantees do not extend 
to the obscene and the wares of the filth 
merchant. 

Inez Robb wrote a telling column on 
this subject which appeared in yester- 
day’s Washington Daily News. I believe 
it is not only timely but pointed and 
should be given the widest possible 
publicity so that citizens can be alerted 
to the phony use of this word “censor- 
ship.” 

The column follows: 
Smut PEDDLERS MERELY Cry 

(By Inez Robb) 

New Tonk. — The great city of New York 
has once more girded itself to fight a prob- 
lem universal to the United States—the sale 
of pornography, a $5 word for smut, to 
schoolchildren. 

It doesn’t take a prophet to know that 
the city, no matter how earnest its efforts, 
is licked from the start. This fight against 
smut has been going on for years, fought 
on the same old battlegrounds, and the forces 
of right have never won yet. 

For once I am in sympathy with city hall. 
It is waging a war that is not only one-sided 
but fixed from the start. For what the city 
is fighting is this Nation’s real untouchables. 

The untouchables in modern society are 
the writers, publishers and salesmen of smut. 
They have both the money and the opinion- 
makers on their side. 

No matter how cheap, scabrous, pathologi- 


“CENSORSHIP” 


cal and clinical a book or publication is to- 


day, its opponents flee into hiding at the 
mere mention of one word. 

That word, which banishes all opposition, 
is “censorship.” It—censorship—is equated 
today with cholera, halitosis and, most dam- 
aging of all in this age, with unsophistica- 
tion. 

Sophistication is the hallmark of social 
acceptability in all levels of society today, 
from the nude swimming party in Hollywood 
to the reefer soiree in New York. 

It is censorship to keep smut out of the 
hands of children, off newsstands and out 
of bookstores, and on the rock of phony 
censorship and drives against pornography 
are doomed to failure. 

The plea that smut is preferable to any 
hint of censorship is a phony cry. Within 
a few hours after it was announced at city 
hall that the municipality would begin yet 
another drive against smut aimed at its 
children, this phony cry and its banner 
had been raised. 

Both were raised by Ralph Ginsburg, the 
editor and publisher of an erotic magazine, 
Eros, that has already been suspended. Mr. 
Ginsburg pulled out all the old-tried-and- 
true stops in behalf of smut when he cried 
that an “obscenity panic is plaguing our city 
and country.” 

“The number of obscenity cases in the 
courts of the country has increased alarm- 
ingly,” he continued. “We're really dealing 
with something akin to witchery, because ob- 
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scenity is neither measurable nor definable 
nor worthy of the law.” 

So there you have it—‘obscenity is nei- 
ther measurable nor definable nor worthy 
of the law.” Long live obscenity. Opposi- 
tion to it is a witch hunt. Before long, I am 
certain, we shall hear that obscenity is good 
for children and better for adolescents. 

The money and the lobby for smut are 
powerful. The city hasn't got a chance. 
Recent court rulings all over the country 
and from the lowest to the highest courts 
have decreed that anything goes. The un- 
touchables are just that. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
December 6, it was my privilege to pre- 
sent on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement concerning the 
assassination of our late President. 

It has come to my attention that on 
the same day the Very Reverend Philip 
M. Hannan, bishop of the diocese of 
Washington, editor in chief of the Cath- 
olic Standard, writing in the December 6 
issue, set forth an editorial opinion on 
this matter that should be read and 
pondered both by my colleagues in the 
Congress and by the American people, 

Bishop Hannan, you will recall, deliv- 
ered the eulogy at the funeral mass of 
our late President at St. Matthew's 
Cathedral on Monday, November 25. 


: The editorial referred to above fol- 
ows: 
Lest We ForcET 


It is very commendable and appropriate 
that our country make a special effort in 
these days to eradicate or at least to lessen 
the antipathies and hatreds that exist among 
some of the citizens in our country. It is 
particularly fitting that this be urged as a 
memorial to the ideals of the late and be- 
loved President. 

It is certainly not consonant with the 
ideals of the late President to refrain from 
stating plainly that the assassin was a 
Marxist, if not an active Communist. There 
is very strong evidence to support the con- 
tention that he was a “Castro-Communist,” 
having distributed literature recently for 
him; there is no doubt that he lived in Com- 
munist Russia, that at one time he professed 
his support of the Communist doctrine, and 
that he had Communist literature in his 
room. There is no evidence that motiva- 
tion for his crime came from any source 
other than communism. 

The Communists in Europe were so con- 
vinced that the assassin was at least a Com- 
munist supporter that they immediately be- 
gan to apologize for his actions. Almost 
within 24 hours after the crime, the Com- 
munist Party in Italy had posted printed 
notices around Rome claiming that the as- 
sassin was only a fanatic, trying to exculpate 
the Communist . Some Reds claimed 
he was a “Trotskyite,” therefore a devia- 
tionist from party policy. 

This is not to say that the Communists 
prompted directly this unfortunate man to 
commit this crime. Only God knows the 
full motivation of the man, and we implore 
His mercy on him. There is evidence, we 
think, that this man was possibly mentally 
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deranged—but nevertheless communism in- 
fluenced his thoughts and actions. 

The interests of our country and the safe- 
ty of our officials as well as the cause of jus- 
tice demand that we be honest. The over- 
whelming proof is that the assassin was 
deeply imbued with communism. 

We should be especially cognizant of this 
fact as we read of the horrible crimes com- 
mitted dally in Venezuela by Red terrorists 
whose only aim is to disrupt that country. 
Just before the recent elections, the ter- 
rorists even threatened the whole civilian 
population of Venezuela, ordering them to 
Stay off the streets at certain times before 
the elections. The Government of Venezuela, 
whose President is certainly left of center, 
has asked for coordinated action in the 
Americas to protect the continent from Cas- 
tro and his followers. Communism is a 
daily and deadly peril in Latin America. 

The first requisite for defense is to recog- 
nize an enemy. Communism is the fore- 
most enemy of our country, now and until 
it withers away. In justice to the memory 
of the late President and to the cause of 
our country we should remind the world that 
overwhelming evidence indicates that it was 
a Communist-dominated mind that killed 
our President. The ultimate fatuity of the 
country would be to forget the identity of 
the man who shot the President. 


Claremont, Calif., City Council Expresses 
Its Sorrow Over the Passing of Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day of the tragic assassination of our 
President, John F. Kennedy, last Novem- 
ber 22, the mayor of Claremont, Calif., 
Hon, Kenneth G. Beyer, called the city 
council into a special in memoriam 
session. 

A certified copy of the minutes of the 
special session were forwarded to me for 
conveyance to the family of President 
Kennedy and the Federal Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a copy 
of the November 22, 1963, proceedings of 
the Claremont City Council: 

COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
Claremont, Calif, November 22, 1963. 

A special meeting of the city council, held 
on Friday, November 22, 1963, was called to 
order by Mayor Beyer at 3 p.m. 

Present: Mayor Beyer, Councilmen Gibbs, 
Malan, and Spear. 

Absent; Councilman Taylor. 

Present: City manager and city clerk. 

Mayor Beyer announced to the city officers 
and employees in attendance that this spe- 
cial meeting had been called in memoriam 
of President John F. Kennedy, who this day 
had been assassinated. 

The mayor requested Councilman Gibbs 
to read a selection from a prayerbook: 

Mayer Beyer offered a prayer for the new 
President, Lyndon B, Johnson, for the mem- 
bers of President John F. Kennedy's family, 
and for the whole Nation. This was fol- 
lowed by s period of silence offered in mem- 
ory of the late President. 

The mayor requested that on the date of 
75 funeral for President the city hall be 
Closed, 
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It was moved by Councilman Gibbs that 
the minutes of this meeting, with an ap- 
propriate letter, be sent to 
Gurnarp Lipscoms, in order that he may 
convey to our Government the feelings ex- 
pressed by this council, and our sorrow and 
sympathy to the family of the slain Presi- 
dent. Motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting in respect to the memory of 
the late President was adjourned at 3:15 p.m. 

Attest: 

KENNETH G. BEYER, 
Mayor. 
Bruce A, ALTMAN, 
City Clerk, 


Recommendation To Revise U.S. Beef 
Import Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is my statement before the US. 
Tariff Commission, December 10, 1963, 
which may be of interest to other Mem- 
bers: 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here today 
on behalf of the livestock industry generally, 
and specifically on behalf of the thousands 
of Kansas farmers who have a valid “beef” 
concerning our present beef import policy. 

Just last week our Government raised 
tariffs on imports of brandy, trucks, and cer- 
tain starch items; for example, brandy valued 
at more than $9 a gallon in containers of 
not more than 1 gallon, were raised from 
$1.25 a gallon to $5. The tariff on trucks 
valued at $1,000 or more was raised from 814 
to 25 percent, and I might point out that 
more trucks are used by farmers than any 
other group I know of. This action is to be 
commended and mentioned primarily to 
point up the unfavorable situation the cattle 
producer is faced with. 

During 1963 particularly, the American 
cattle industry has suffered drastically be- 
cause of reduced prices, particularly involv- 
ing cattle in the feedlota of the farm belt. 
To a large extent depressed livestock markets 
are a result of rising foreign imports of live 
cattle and finished beef products. Farmers, 
livestock organizations, members of the busi- 
ness community, and Members of Congress 
representnig areas of the Nation where live- 
stock is a major source of income, are in- 
creasingly alarmed over this situation, which 
is steadily worsening. é 

Kansas ranks fourth in the Nation in cat- 
tle population, with more than 5 million head 
of cattle as of January 1, 1963. Farmers in 
my district, as in other areas, have gone into 
the livestock business as a necessary means 
of bolstering shrinking incomes from the 
production of wheat and feed grains. West- 
ern Kansas, particularly, is not sulted to a 
wide diversity in production of crops, and 
much of it is often referred to as a “one crop 
area” due to a lack of rainfall and a limited 

g season. Forage crops can be suc- 
cessfully raised, hance many farmers have 
been feeding from 30 to 40 heads, to as many 
as 300 to 400 head, of cattle. 

Today in America there are nearly 4 million 
farms, and 2.5 million of them have livestock. 
Over 1 billion acres of land are involved in 
pasture, either permanent or temporary. 
‘The growing cattle industry has made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward holding down 
the surpluses in feed grains, as millions of 
bushels are consumed on farms where grown. 

The seriousness of depressed cattle prices 
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on the farm economy, and in fact the econ- 
omy generally, can be immediately seen when 
the loss per head is estimated to be as high 
as $30. 

Cattle prices have continued to drop stenad- 
ily for a year now. Choice cattle that were 
commanding a price of $30 per hundred- 
weight a year ago brought $22 during the 
current month of December, These declines 
in fat cattle prices have been reflected also in 
the prices of “feeders” which have dropped 
from $3 to $4 per hundredweight over the 
same time, In the December 7 issue of the 
Drovers Telegram it was stated: 

“Local prices of $21.20 past week is lowest 
since May 1957, and $4.54 below the 1963 
high. Slumping fat cattle markets the past 
week dropped the average price on slaughter 
steers at Kansas City to the lowest level in 
more than 6 years. Losses of $1.00 or more 
suffered in the local trade the past 5 days 
tumbled the average price on beef steers to 
$21.20 a hundred pounds, lowest weekly 
figure here since May of 1957. The price 
compared with $22.01 last week and $26.98 
the corresponding week in 1962.” 

Some officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture have attributed reduced prices pri- 
marily to heavy marketings, but we cannot 
disregard unprecedented beef imports the 
last 3 years have been a major factor. In 
1961 imports totaled nearly 13 billion 
pounds, in 1962 nearly 1.5 billion pounds, 
and it is estimated they will reach 
almost 2 billion pounds in 1963. Today 
nearly 11 percent of the beef consumed in 
the United States is imported from Australia, 
New Zealand, Argentina, and other countries. 

On November 18, 1963, I introduced H.R. 

48145 to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to per- 
mit imposition of increased duties on cattle, 
beef, and veal imported in excess of realistic 
and reasonable annual quotas. In recent 
years duties on beef have been reduced about 
50 percent, and prompt steps must be taken 
to avoid chaotic conditions in a vital Indus- 
try. As stated by A. G. Pickett, secretary, 
Kansas Livestock Commission, in a letter to 
the Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations: 

“In spite of the fact that the US. tariffs 
offer little or no protection to the live- 
stock and meat industry, records show 
that other countries have not only main- 
tained but have increased their import 
duties, a8 well as using other import con- 
trols 


“The American livestock producer is will- 
ing to compete on a fair and equitable 
basis but with the US. cost of production 
much higher than costs in our importing na- 
tions, and with these nations maintaining 
relatively high import controls, he realizes 
that he is at a disadvantage. Producers in 
this country feel that our tariffs and trade 
policies are permitting this country to be- 
come a dumping ground for world supplies 
of meat, and particularly beef." 

USDA officiais now recognize Imports are 
having an adverse effect on cattle prices, 
though they seek to minimize the situation 
by stating the numbers of live cattle coming 
into the country are not significant, but 
admit most 1963 imports have been in the 
form of frozen and canned beef; in fact, 81 
percent was boneless frozen beef, and 14 per- 
cent canned beef, It is difficult for farmers, 
or anyone else, to understand how imported 
live cattle compete with our cattle producers, 
but that the finished meat products do not. 
It has also been suggested by USDA officials 
that cows imported and used for beef used in 
hamburger and hot dogs do not significantly 
affect domestic prices, 

The livestock industry is known through- 
out the history of our country for its inde- 
pendent spirit. Cattlemen pride themselves 
on being rugged individualists and fear Gov- 
ernment programs which could ultimately 
encompass them, and because of this spirit 
they have remained free from governmental 
control or direction. 
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Now that cattlemen ask their Government 
to protect their industry against unwarranted 
imports of beef, some are saying the industry 
is asking for a subsidy, a form of price sup- 
port, or even an indirect Government pay- 
ment. This attitude “begs” the question and 
is an insult to the integrity of this great 
industry. 

Tariffs are as old as our country and have 
played a major role in our industrial develop- 
ment. Tariffs are, In many cases, a necessary 
facet of our way of life and our economy 
would suffer without them. Is it un-Amer- 
ican to protect this American industry rather 
than use it as a pawn in foreign decisions? 

Something must be done Immediately to 
avert disaster to thousands of our farmers. 
The urgency cannot be overemphasized, and 
I respectfully request prompt action to raise 
tariffs to the level necessary to protect a great 
American industry. The Kansas Livestock 
Association very properly suggests “a system 
of quotas be established based on average 
imports over a long period of time. This 
system of quotas should be accompanied by 
substantial increases in our import duties. 
We feel it is only fair to the livestock in- 
dustry that our import duties at least equal 
those of our competitive importing nations. 
This plan would give importing countries 
access to our markets on a competitive basis,” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The “Drop the Hate” Hokum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of President John F. Kennedy 
was a tragedy that all decent Americans 
will remember the rest of their lives. No 
matter how much anyone agreed or dis- 
agreed with the policies of his adminis- 
tration, Americans everywhere and in- 
cluding Dallas, Tex., respected the high 
office of the President, admired the in- 
dividual who had served his country with 
courage and wished nothing but the best 
of health and happiness for the Presi- 
dent, his wife, and their children. 

While the tragic, unexpected death of 
our President has been mourned 
throughout the country, the impact of 
his assassination is probably felt more 
deeply in Dallas, Tex., than in any other 
city. Yet Dallas cannot and should not 
be held responsible or condemned for the 
dastardly act of a self-admitted Marxist 
and a self-appointed official of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, a Castro-front 
organization. What has happened in 
Dallas could have happened almost any- 
where. Until we are ready, willing, and 
able to accept the fact that we do have 
a Communist conspiracy in this country 
determined to destroy our freedom and 
our way of life, I am fearful that there 
will continue to be periods of darkness 
and turmoil similar to those of recent 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared recently in the New York 
Daily News. I believe the editorial up- 
holds the opinion of 99 Americans out of 
100 and I am happy to call it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 
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Tue “Dror THE Hare” HOKUM 

We grow exceedingly weary of the current 
talk about how, in the wake of the Kennedy 
assassination, we've all got to drop hatred 
and extremism and get milksoppish and ever- 
loving. Dire consequences are threatened if 
we disregard this advice. 

Our reaction: Nonsense; also nerts, to re- 
vive a good old slang word. 

The drop-the-hate talk is coming mainly 
from pinkos and leftists who are bitterly dis- 
appointed that Lee H. Oswald, President John 
F. Kennedy's murderer, was a Communist 
and a Castroite. 

Had Oswald been a member of the John 
Birch Society or a hater of Negroes, the cur- 
rent peddlers of love and kisses would be 
stirring up a witch hunt in every one of the 
50 States at this moment. 

Reds hate all non-Reds and anti-Reds. 
Hatred is at the core of their creed. They 
cannot justly complain, and their friends, 
open or secret, should not be surprised, that 
the Red’s hatred generates counterhatred of 
equal intensity. Every action, says a law of 
physics, generates an opposite and equal re- 
action. It's the same with human emotions. 

We think most Americans are going to go 
right on hating Reds—and the more so be- 
cause one of these rodents killed a much- 
loved, young U.S. President. 

Also very boring, we feel, is the “we're all 
to blame” blah being voiced by some sup- 
posedly serious thinkers concerning the Ken- 
nedy assassination. 

Insofar as we can follow these eggheads’ 
“logic” at all, they reason that there is some- 
thing sinister or cruel or violent in most 
Americans, and that this mass trait somehow 
impelled Oswald to murder the President. 

MYSTICISM GONE WILD 

If this is so, why is it that the great 
majority of us neither murder nor maim 
people we dislike or disagree with, or any- 
body else? Why do we contribute billions a 
year to charity and churches? Why don't 
juries in our homicide cases always acquit? 
And a dozen other questions like unto those. 

This “we're all to blame“ stuff just won't 
wash, as we see it, and is an insult to 09 
1 out of 100, or maybe 999 out of 
1,000. 

Equally nonsensical, in our opinion, is the 
“shame of Dallas” baloney peddied by still 
other serious thinkers, including some in 
Dallas itself. Or, if you happen to hate 
Texas, you can speak of the “shame of Texas” 
as springing from the fact that President 
Kennedy was murdered in Dallas, Tex. 

WHERE'S ALL THIS SHAME? 


True, Dallas is a bit on the wild side. 
it is no more so than Birmingham, Chicago, 
Hollywood, and parts of New York City, 
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all of those cities and frequently do grave 
harm to harmless citizens. But no shame 
properly attaches to the cities on that ac- 
count, Chiefly, it indicates a need for more 
police and tougher judges. Certainly it is 
no disgrace to Dallas that President Kennedy 
happened to be murdered there by a Com- 
munist whose spiritual home was Havana 


or Moscow, 

(We're not speaking at this time of the 
Dallas police and the later assassination of 
Oswald. We expect to discuss that some 
other day or days.) 

Well, we've been a long time getting around 
to Thanksgiving Day 1963 and a few re- 
marks concerning this beloved holiday. 

The tragic death of the 35th President 
overshadows the occasion this year; no ques- 
tion about that. 

And yet, there were aspects of this hideous 
aie his Be Teagan a ma e enc 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE 
By the grace of God, Mr. Kennedy was 

miserable lingering death like those 
other martyred Chief Ex- 
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ecutives. He never knew what had hit him, 
which is the best way to die. 

And in the courngeous, beautiful, and 
utterly appealing conduct of Mrs. Kennedy 
and the two children following the tragedy, 
Americans have a memory to treasure for 
decades. 


Southern Self-Deceit 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Ralph McGill, the 
astute publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, which appeared in the December 8, 
1963, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. His assessment of President 
Johnson is of particular interest. 

The article follows: 

SOUTHERN SELF-DECEIT 


Notes made in California: Here, as in other 
regions of America, the pundits, commenta- 
tors, and propagandists are speculating that 
President Johnson's problems of administra- 
tion and his chance at election in 1964 likely 
will be handicapped because he is a south-. 
erner. 

These statements, based as they are on an 
entirely false premise, cannot do otherwise 
than make the thoughtful southerner sad. 
There is pathos in such an assertion, but 
there also is in it a certain retributive jus- 
tice. For a good many years now a substan- 
tial segment of the political leadership of the 
South, including Members of Congress and 
a Governor or so, has been saying that a 
southerner cannot be elected President, no 
matter what his ability. 

With out exception, those southern politi- 
cians who have made such statements are 
men who have made a career out of opposing 
civil rights measures. Their careers have 
been erected on & foundation of a one-party 
system which historically supported such in- 
stitutions as the county unit system, white 
primaries, and other measures that restricted 
the ballot and the right of franchise. 

The percentage of white southerners who 
vote is much below the national average. 
The Negro is just now coming to the ballot 
box in some of the Southern States. That 
these politicians have set themselves against 
the mainstream of national life, and yet at 
the same time lament their inability to 
attract a national following in politics, has 
been, and is, a curious, almost morbid, exer- 
cise in intellectual dishonesty or, at best, in 
the practice of self deceit. The southern 
politician has been made into a caricature or 
stereotype by a long parade of characters 
best illustrated by Cotton Ed Smith and 
Theodore “The Man” Bilbo out of the past 
and by Govs. George Wallace and Ross 
Barnett out of the present. The fact that 
the South has a number of really first-rate 
men in the Congress and in statehouses is 
obscured by the stereotype. 

In the days since the assassination of 
President Kennedy, the South and its politi- 
cal leadership have been subjects of acceler- 
ated discussion. One who travels across the 
country is dismayed to find how deeply fixed 
is this caricature of the southern politician. 
That this has come about because of the 
many filibusters in the field of civil rights 
and statements by those who have taken ex- 
tremist positions in racial problems cannot 
be denied. 

The South now has, and always has had, 
men of very real competence in the Congress, 
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especially in the Senate, but over them all 
has hung the dark cloud of the regional 
dilemma. Some of these Members of Con- 
gress have talked with bitterness and regret 
of positions they have had to take in order 
to be elected. They believed they had to be 
racists, or had to make the people think 
they were, in order to keep down opposition 
and.to make elections easier and less expen- 
sive. In so doing they helped create a nar- 
row sectionalism, encouraged extremists, and 
made all but impossible the development of 
& two-party system. 

There have been southerners in the Sen- 
ate, able and intelligent, who knew them- 
Selves to be superior in preparation and 
ability to men who have been nominated for 
the Presidency. They have suffered an 
agony of spirit and morale because of what 
they have done to themselyes. Others 
callously have not dared. But never has it 
been true that a southerner could not be 
elected President because he was a souther- 
ner. Those who cannot be elected are those 
who chose to take a position contrary to the 
national principle, 

President Johnson was never that sort of 
southerner. Across a span of 32 years he 
has been remarkably free from the taint of 
demagoguery. Perhaps he was lucky. He 
came along with the late Sam Rayburn. He 
served under Franklin Roosevelt and under- 
stood the philosophy of the New Deal. He 
knows that Roosevelt and the New Deal saved 
the free enterprise system and made it 
Stronger. Senator Johnson was careful al- 
Ways to disassociate himself from any share 
in the opinions of the Members of the Con- 
gress who exploited the race problem for 
Political gain. His record is an astonishingly 
Consistent one. At no time has he used 
Prejudice as a political weapon. He has not 
joined in the attacks on the courts. It was 
he who rescued and put through the civil 
rights legislation of 1957. 

It is necessary to comprehend that one 
must be an American before one is a south- 
erner, easterner, westerner, or northerner. 


Money and Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who have had to spend some time in a 
hospital know of the invaluable service 
that is rendered by the nursing profes- 
Sion. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an editorial from the 
American Journal of Nursing, November 
1963, entitled “Money and Nursing”: 

MONEY AND NURSING 
(By Barbara G. Schutt, RN., editor) 

One of the most precious commodities 
bought and sold in this Nation is nursing. 
How completely unnatural, therefore, eco- 
nomically speaking, that in spite of the de- 
mand for nursing, those who want to pur- 
chase it are unwilling to pay much for it; 
and, in spite of the size of this commodity 
Within the total health package, no one 
knows how much it costs. 

Because the Journal believes that it’s time 
for the public and nursing to recognize these 
anachronisms, we are offering in this issue 
& special supplement boldly called “Money 
and Nursing.” We say “boldly” because we 
Suspect that one of the reasons a proper 
dollar value has not been placed on nursing 
is the ladylike reluctance on the part of 
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nurses to utter these two words in the same 
breath. As Elizabeth Porter reminds us in 
the lead paper of the seven-article supple- 
ment, there are special reasons for this. And 
it's not Just the tendency of the American 
housewife to feel more comfortable buying 
luxuries with green stamps than taking 
money out of her household allowance. 

It's a rare day that a nurse does not en- 
counter a major problem in trying to give 
her patients proper care because there are 
just not enough funds to purchase or main- 
tain the necessary equipment and supplies, 
to attract and prepare truly helpful auxiliary 
personnel, or to assist in underwriting the 
cost of a nurse's continuing education so 
that she can adapt to her vastly e 
role in increasingly complex settings. At the 
root of this lack of funds—as becomes appar- 
ent in this supplement—is the whole un- 
clear system of medical economics in this 
country resulting from the tremendous re- 
cent growth of the total health care bill, 
and the divergent and often vested views 
about the sources of dollars to pay it as well 
as about the way of dividing those dollars. 

These are, primarily, the public’s prob- 
lems; but nurses must have a deeper com- 
prehension of all of them, and assume the 
responsibility to interpret the need for a 
fair allocation of these dollars for nursing. 
THE VAGUENESS OF THE VALUES ON NURSING 


Few would deny that nursing is a major 
factor in the quantity and quality of the 
total health care the public receives, in spite 
of the fact that its cost is so inaccurately 
reflected in the itemized bill. The fact is, as 
many a director of nursing knows, that when 
it comes to reconciling the red and the 
black of the health service ledger, nursing 
takes the first cuts. Even a small percentage 
of the cost of nursing (and some strange 
items fall in this category) can represent a 
significant number of dollars; and it's easier 
for the vending agency to live with the re- 
sults when the values placed on nursing are 
sO vague. 


It's this very vagueness which is the prob- 
lem for nursing. What is the true dollar 
value of a nurse’s services? Certainly, it’s 
more than what her organization sets forth 
as minimum, if that word is applied literally 
to the established employment standards, 
and if that minimum standard is measured 
against salaries of comparable workers. (We 
disagree completely with Eli Ginzburg when 
he compares, even roughly, nurses with sten- 
ographers in his article. We think there is 
far more distinction in the method of selec- 
tion for entering their respective fields, the 
depth or intensity of their educational pro- 
grams, and the ultimate responsibilities each 
will carry. We merely respect his right to 
say what he wishes.) Until nurses, them- 
selves, put a proper value on the services 
they render, no one else can do it; and so 
long as nurses—and other employed health 
workers—help to pay for health care by ac- 
cepting inadequate salaries, the public will 
not really know its true cost. 


WHAT MUST NURSING DO? 


But more than the value of a nurse's time 
is vague. Although nursing is usually the 
primary service a health agency sells, very 
little attention, if any, is given to the need 
for, or the content and use of, a nursing 
budget, espectally in hospitals. If the budg- 
et system is the accepted form of guidance 
for sound expenditure of funds from our 
private households to our Federal Govern- 
ment, one would expect it to be a necessary 
form of control of expenditure of that hard- 
to-come-by health dollar. Yet the general 
use of sound budgeting methods in the hos- 
pital business is only a recent development, 
and a well-conceived nursing budget within 
that general budget is relatively rare. Not 
until nursing service departments are able, 
by skill and opportunity, to prepare and de- 
fend such budgets will we or others learn 
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what expenditures are legitimately those of 
nursing, and how much value should be 
placed on them. Who else but nursing can 
take the initiative in this? 

Putting the words “money” and “nursing” 
together in their proper relationship is long 
overdue. It demands a sophistication and a 
realism which nurses haye been either un- 
able or unwilling to display, whether it is in 
the assumption by the individual of her 
obligation to expect a decent salary; in the 
willingness of groups of nurses to engage in 
collective bargaining to stabilize their em- 
ployment conditions; in the forthrightness 
of the director of nurses in obtaining and 
controlling funds for nursing services; or 
in the skill of those employed by govern- 
ment to know how, when, and where to ob- 
tain nursing’s necessary share of that large 
number of health care dollars. 

As the total bill for health care continues 
to climb in this country, the public is going 
to be less and less inclined to use sentiment 
as its measure of the value of nursing. The 
public is entitled to know how much it's 
paying for nursing. It's nursing’s job to tell 
it Why. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
supporter of many of the more desirable 
features of the Kennedy administration's 
legislative recommendations and an in- 
terested observer of the effects of its 
intense efforts at propaganda upon the 
public, I think our current mail on the 
subject of civil rights is worthy of com- 
ment. Those with a personal interest in 
the subject as well as those most easily 
impressed by the public media are, of 
course, in the majority; while others, 
through personal experience or thought- 
ful individual analysis, caution against 
the obvious pitfalls involved in hasty leg- 
islation. Strangely enough, those who 
express great haste, in some instances, 
are the very individuals who earlier in 
the present session, insisted that the 
Rules Committee be packed with liberal 
thinkers and now complain of their own 
handiwork. 

To anyone who is under the impres- 
sion that a civil rights bill has been 
pending before the House during the 3 
years sentiment has been whipped to a 
fever pitch for its enactment, may I call 
attention to the fact that the first bill 
of this nature to come before the House 
Rules Committee for definite action has 
to date been pending but 7 legislative 
days. During that week, I understand 
hearings were scheduled by the House 
Rules Committee, a fact which certainly 
does not bespeak undue delay or pro- 
crastination. Unaccountably, the 
friendly Judiciary Committee had al- 
ready taken 6 months to write up a bill 
and refer it to the Rules Committee. 

Some of our correspondence and press 
reports carry the suggestion that any 
Member who does not sign the discharge 
petition to bring the bill before the 
House a day or two before Christmas, is 
an enemy of the cause of civil rights. I 
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think it is most unfortunate that this 
attempt at political chicanery should 
follow the most extreme and tiring lobby- 
ing effort that has been witnessed in 
Washington for many years. I doubt 
that informed friends of civil rights 
would recommend such precipitous ac- 
tion were they to review the results of 
other movements of this nature. Ac- 
tually, less than 10 percent of the bills 
brought out by petition have been 
enacted into law, and many legislators 
have a hard-and-fast rule of signing no 
petitions of any nature. 

Consistent with my customary sup- 
port of civil rights and because of the 
acknowledged importance of a reason- 
able bill to all of our citizenry, I think 
it requires the most sober reflection and 
careful consideration in a calmer atmos- 
phere than exists at present. Should 
the House Rules Committee fail to act 
following the holiday recess, I feel that 
I would be favorably inclined to add my 
name to a petition. 


Our Brothers’ Keeper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, in a rather routine fashion, the 
House approved the foreign aid confer- 
ence report. The growing disillusion- 
ment of the public with the failures of 
the program, in light of the continued 
deterioration of our foreign policy image 
and position abroad, becomes especially 
great when we note, in the face of grow- 
ing administration bungling in foreign 
affairs, congressional rubberstamp of 
State Department unquenchable thirst 
for funds. 

An article by the noted columnist, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in yesterday's Eve- 
ning Star is a most timely discussion of 
the foreign aid issue, and I direct it to 
the attention of the Members: 

OUR BROTHERS’ KEEPER— CONGRESS REFLECTS 
US. DISILLUSIONMENT Wr WHat HAP- 
PENS TO VAST FOREIGN AID 
j (By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

What is the sensible thing to do about 
foreign aid? 

And let's define sensible.“ 

Foreign aid should feed the calf without 
killing the cow. It should help unmess 
Messed-up political systems and social 
philosophies. 

It should turn mendicant countries with 
chronic deficit economies into going con- 
cerns that can stand on their own feet. 

It should expand the area of freedom, 
making realistic allowances for the fact that 
ignorant and volatile people have to make 
a choice between a high degree of centralized 
authority and utter chaos. 

Our first attempt at foreign aid, the Marsh- 
all Plan, was a thumping success. Western 
Europe and Japan lived on industry, and 
the war had wrecked their means for living. 
American aid plus native energy and know- 
how created a miracle of reconstruction that 
filled a vacuum into which communism had 
confidently expected to flow. 
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But no sooner had we shored up war- 
ravaged economies than most of the rest of 
the world, including that part of it which far 
from having been injured by the war had 
profited from it, began shaking tambourines 
in our faces and crying. “Do you love us 
less?” 

And we couldn't think of any other an- 
swer except to unlock Fort Knox. 

It wasn't long before someone in Wash- 
ington invented a marvelous phrase, “the 
take-off point.” ‘You were to give foreign aid 
to a poor and underdeveloped country until 
its industries were started, its dams and irri- 
gation projects built, its starved fields re- 
vitalized with fertilizer, and then the mar- 
velous “take-off” would arrive. 

This was the point where the country’s 
economy would become self-regenerating and 
self-expanding. Foreign aid would then no 
longer be necessary and what had once been 
a miserable land, easy prey to communism, 
would become a vigorous, happy, free nation. 

And this could happen, indeed. Provided 
such a country did have large untapped na- 
tural and agricultural resources, that its 
people were energetic and eager to learn, 
that public servants were generally honest 
and progressive, and that its wealthy citi- 
zens were willing to reinvest their money in 
new jobmaking and wealth-spreading ven- 
tures. 

The only trouble is that where people had 
all these qualities they were generally al- 
ready pretty prosperous. What we soon 
found ourselves doing was running a gi- 
gantic WPA for fouled-up nations remark- 
able for laziness, graft, and huge private for- 
tunes that hid themselves in foreign banks. 

In some nations we have simply shored up 
inefficient Socialist regimes that have 
smothered enterprise in redtape and scraped 
the bottom of the confiscation barrel. In 
other words, as in India, we have poured 
money down a widening rathole as the in- 
crease in population chronically outruns the 
rise in the gross national product. 

In Yugoslavia we gave the frankly Com- 
munist Mr. Tito a billion or so on the theory 
that this would encourage an independent 
course for satellites. Mr. T and Mr. K are 
now closer than 10 college students in a 
phone booth. 

If we expected gratitude we misjudged hu- 
man nature. Many peoples to whom interna- 
tional philanthropy is unbelievable looked 
for the bug under the chip. They were 
helped by hints from the Communists about 
“hidden Yankee imperialism.” The human 
being rebels at thinking of himself as a 
recipient of charity. He prefers to imagine 
that he is giving value in return, willingly or 
not. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia recently 
said that the world’s new nations, including 
his own, do not have rising expectations, but 
rising demands. He expects these demands 
to be met by the wealthy nations of the 
world. 

Well, Sukarno runs a graft-ridden travesty 
of democracy, notable for its inefficient ad- 
ministration and its own brand of neoim- 
perialism. How do we advance human jus- 
tice by periodically bailing out Sukarno? 

Among some tribes of the Ivory Coast in 
Africa it is customary for a man to retire at 
25. After that he squats around the village 
with his fighting cocks. How much earlier 
must a 65-year-old Iowa farmer get up 80 
that he can contribute to the retirement 
fund of these 25-year-olds? 

A huge bureaucracy has grown up in Wash- 
ington and in the Foreign Service as a re- 
sult of foreign aid. A man naturally sells 
what his job depends on and Americans have 
been given a heavy dose of the propaganda 
line that only our outlays can save the world 
for democracy. 

But the recent reaction of Congress only 
reflects an advance disillusion among Amer- 
icans in general. Americans, representing 7 
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percent of the human population, cannot 
continue to underwrite the deficits of people 
who cuddle their dry sacred cows. 

Only a radical minority would end foreign 
aid altogether. There is much good that 
can be done with a carefully supervised and 
Screened program for people who are deter- 
mined to exercise the energy and self- 
discipline necessary to make their economies 
viable. But we're through tossing the gold 
over the transom. And history will not 
blame us. 


Mexicans Forge Ahead in Careers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
excellent editorial entitled “Mexicans 
Forge Ahead in Careers,” by Ed Ains- 
worth, which appeared in the December 
4, 1963, edition of the Los Angeles Times: 

Mexicans FORGE AHEAD IN CAREERS 
(By Ed Ainsworth) 

THERMAL:—Down here in the Coachella 
Valley I had the pleasure a day or two ago 
of meeting David Perez, a Mexican farmer 
whose 50-acre place Is on the Rio Ancho 
on the borderline between the states of 
Jalisco and Zacatecas. 

At intervals Perez comes here voluntarily 
to work in the citrus groves of this valley 
at wages more than 10 times what he can 
get at home. 

He likes his job. He likes the money he 
makes. He is putting it to good use on a 
project of his own at home. His neighbors 
at home, who help him farm while he is away, 
are pleased too, because Perez is using his 
earnings to Install concrete pipelines to 
increase the amount of irrigated acreage 
available to his neighbors and himself. 

Perez is one of those ambitious Mexicans 
who have been aided immeasurably by the 
bracero—imported Mexican farm labor—pro- 
gram. This is the program now threatened 
with an immediate end in Congress, or with 
cessation after 1 year. 

EXAMPLES OF AMBITION 


In my opinion, Perez is a fine man who 
is doing good in the world, in two countries, 
Here he is a respected and valued worker. 
At home he is creating new opportunities 
and new economic values. 

His example can be mulitplied thousands 
of times in the ranks of the braceros, who 
are competent to do work in the hot country 
down here (so similar to their homeland) 
which Americanos del Norte shun. No 
bracero is depriving any American del Norte 
of a job because the law clearly states that 
preference must be given, in all cases, to 
the latter if they apply. 

Al Newcomb, who operates a big wholesale 
citrus nursery here, and his long-time super- 
intendent, Alfred Romo, were telling me of 
some remarkable instances of former braceros 
who improved their status in their homeland 
by learning new techniques up here and then 
utilized their money, made in wages, for their 
own advancement or to ald their relatives in 
Mexico. 

Guadalupe Gonzalez, for instance, learned 
so much from his work at the Newcomb 
ranch that he now has opened a successful 
citrus nursery of his own in Guadalajara. 
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With him he took the knowledge of the 
latest discoveries in citrus root stock so as 
to combat the disease known as “quick de- 
cline" and to make plantings with root stock 
resistant to fungi. His work in Guadalajara 
has been so outstanding that the Mexican 
Government is giving a helping hand in en- 
larging the scope of his scientific activities 
for the benefit of citrus. growers in the area. 

It all began because Gonzalez was a bracero. 


GIVING A HELPING HAND 


Those of us who have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the bracero program for a long 
time know that certain abuses which existed 
many years ago when it started have been 
corrected, and that it is a highly successful 
endeavor in which the Mexican nationals are 
given full protection. Conversely, they aren't 
hurting anybody because nobody else really 
wants the jobs they fill in the hot fields 
and groves. They are very faithful about 
sending home their money to their families. 

Let me tell you about Pelar Garcia, a 
blacksmith by trade. During the years he 
worked here as a bracero he saved enough 
money so he could set up one of his sons in 
business as a blacksmith in Mexico. Like- 
wise, he was able to finance a candle factory 
for another one of his children. 

Then there was the former Mexican gen- 
eral who had become politically unpopular 
and came up here as a bracero and financed 
his son through medical college at home. 

Aurelio Munoz used his money to start 
& cattle ranch in Mexico with his brother 
Crescensiano. They got into a tight financial 
spot and asked Romo, superintendent of the 
Newcomb ranch here, for a $400 loan to save 
the property and the cattle. Munoz was lent 
the money. And he paid every cent back. 

The bracero program a bad thing? What 
do you honestly think? 


A United Nation Does Not Mean a 
Regimented Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
which points out that different points of 
view on legislation are vital to the per- 
manency of our free institutions: 

Unrry sur Nor UNANIMITY 

“Our American unity,” said President 
Johnson, "does not depend on unanimity.” 
And with so much talk about unity these 
days, it is perhaps not too soon to talk about 
what unity should and should not mean in 
our Nation. 

A general sense of drawing together after 
the shock of violence; a special feeling of 
loyalty to the person of ‘the new President; 
an eagerness to give him a chance to get his 
administration organized; a temporary mora- 
torium on politicking—all this is natural, 
understandable and appropriate. It is the 
way Americans usually respond in times of 
trouble. 

Some officials and others, however, would 
go much further. They seem to think that 
in the name of unity the people should some- 
how gloss over all diversity of policies and 
politics; that they should abandon discus- 
sion and debate not only now but indef- 
initely. 

In foreign policy this attitude appears in 
new appeals for “bipartisanism.” 
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example, former President Eisenhower had 
been suggesting a withdrawal of most Amer- 
ican troops from Europe; now he is being 
urged to reverse himself and, as it were, 
rededicate the Nation to existing European 


Actually, the question of how many troops 
are needed in Europe is not a simple partisan 
matter but rather a complex question of 


strategy, diplomacy and economics. Biparti- - 


sanism in the sense of sweeping discussion 
under a rug never has been an intelligent 
way of resolving foreign-policy issues. 

In doméstic matters you bear the view 
that Congress should promptly pass the ma- 
jor legislation before it—tax cuts and civil 
rights—as a memorial to the late President 
and a demonstration of unity behind the 
new President. The new President himself 
suggested something of the sort, though he 
wisely refrained from trying to stampede 
Congress. 

The emotional content in proposals to rush 
legislation is plainly high, since it would 
mean throwing reason to the winds. The 
tax bill involves major issues of economic 
policy; the civil rights bill, among other 
things, raises significant constitutional ques- 
tions. 

To disregard such considerations would 
be no proper memorial, as we are sure Pres- 
ident Kennedy would have agreed, or suit- 
able show of unity. It would-be unfair to 
the people because it would be an abdication 
of congressional responsibility. 

In the altered political outlook are similar 
indications of carrying unity too far. It is 
said, and for all anyone knows it may prove 
correct, that the prospects for a sharp elec- 
tion confrontation have been reduced. In- 
stead of the possibility of a Democratic lib- 
eral pitted against a Republican conserva- 
tive, the likelihood now is Democratic mod- 
eration against Republican moderation, The 
implication is that this is to the good to the 
extent that it seems to unify the Nation. 

Perhaps, but it should be remembered that 
the political debate which has been building 
up in recent years is no mere matter of per- 
sonalities and isolated local issues, or a mere 
matter of hatred and rancor. It also repre- 
sents a philosophical division between those 
who believe in the seemingly unlimited ex- 
pansion of Government and those who be- 
lieve in the necessity of restraining it. 

There is nothing particularly “moderate” 
about the expansionists; nothing necessarily 
“extreme” about the advocates of restraint. 
For the opposition party to forget the exist- 
ing political divisions, and once again assume 
it need do no more than copy the party in 
power, is to deny the voters a choice which 
a great many have indicated they want. 

An instinctive sense of national unity in 
a time of uncertainty is one thing, but no 
one should want a monolithic unanimity in 
this country. As President Johnson has also 
emphasized, ours is a government of many 
balances. 

One of the most important checks is not 
even institutionalized: It is the check im- 
posed by diversity of viewpoint, That pro- 
duces not a sham unity but a very real bal- 
ance in our national life. 


Communism in Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
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ney, has completed a dissertation on the 
subject “Communism in Review.“ He is 
a student of communism and the history 
of the Bolshevik movement. He brings a 
scholarly appraisal of the aspirations of 
this world movement. 

It is significant that this subject has 
attracted Mr. Burton's study and inquiry, 
for as a leading attorney and investiga- 
tor for the Government, he has achieved 
an outstanding record that makes defi- 
nite and authoritative his dissertation. 

Mr. Burton is a patriot in the truest 
sense of the word, and his analysis of the 
Communist conspiracy is full, complete, 
and timely. His treatment of the over- 
all subject matter is skillful, and it is 
hoped that the membership of the Con- 
gress will see fit to read this learned and 
outstanding document carefully. 

It has been my distinct pleasure on two 
occasions in past years to work with 
Ralph Burton. His services as general 
counsel of the Committee on Military 
Affairs during the war years was superb. 
I had occasion to observe the caliber of 
the man and his accomplishments, as I 
was a member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs during those years. 
He discharged his duties with dispatch, 
zeal, and determination. In 1952 he was 
general counsel for the House Select 
Committee on Current Pornographic 
Materials. It was my privilege to serve 
as chairman of this committee. 

Mr. Burton became a member of the 
bars of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the U.S. 
District Court for the District. of Colum- 
bia, and a member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. He is 
a founder and life member of the Na- 
tional Press Club. 

Starting in 1938 his talents were uti- 
lized as a special investigator for two 
Senate committees and by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. As an investi- 
gator for the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee he came again and again across 
the trail of the Communist conspiracy. 
Thousands of Communists and fellow 
travelers throughout the United States 
were eliminated from the Federal payroll 
at considerable savings, He fought Com- 
munists who were then working in posi- 
tions that gave them valuable informa- 
tion on plans and specifications for 
municipal utilities in and around New 
York City. : 

In 1941 Ralph Burton became general 
counsel for the House Military Affairs 
Committee and following this service was 
connected with the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949. 

In each of these positions Ralph Bur- 
ton brought a legal and scholarly mind 
to bear. His approach was to get the 
facts, all of the information, and to pre- 
sent it clearly and concisely. 

He has followed this procedure in the 
article which follows. Mr. Burton’s con- 
tribution is worthy of studious considera- 
tion: 

COMMUNISM IN REVIEW 
(By H. Ralph Burton) 

I find it very difficult to understand how 

Officials of our State nt continue 


For one H. Ralph Burton, a Washington attor- over the years to ignore those basic facts 
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which the years of experience have taught 
us about communism and continue to deal 
with it as though it were something which 
is amenable to our concept of justice and 
right or that of almost any other nation. 

Communism is not anything new for it 
has existed in one form or another ever since 
the latter part of the 12th century when 
there was an organisation called the Con- 
frerie de la Paix,” the principles of which 
were much the same as those which exist 
today. The tenets definitely included de- 
stroying, breaking down and leveling every- 
thing not under their control, and following 
such concepts, they began to destroy works 
of art, but the government was too strong 
and they themselves were destroyed. 

Adam Weishaupt, 1748-1830, a Bavarian 
professor, founded a secret rationalistic 
anticlerical sect in 1776, known as the So- 
clety of the Illuminati, communistic in its 
every phase. It is not considered necessary 
here to go into detail, but the basic prin- 
ciples on which this society was founded, 
underlie all organizations of this character 
from that day to this. They are: 

Abolition of government. 

Abolition of private property. 

Abolition of inheritance, 

Abolition of patriotism. 

Abolition of family. 

Abolition of religion. 

It may be interesting to note here that at 
the same time Weishaupt and his followers 
were building up that society and formulat- 
ing destructive principles, our forefathers 
were ling for their independence and 
formulating the noble principles upon which 
our Constitution rests. 

I shall not pursue this phase further ex- 
cept with a reference to Karl Marx who be- 
came the leading exponent of communism 
in the middle of the 19th century and whose 
works remain to the present time the bible 
of the Communists. 

It does not serve any immediate purpose 
to deal further with Communist history un- 
til the year 1917 when events took place 
which seemed to be entirely overlooked by 
our State Department and other Govern- 
ment officials. 

Each year with regularity, messages are 
sent by this Government to that of the Com- 
munist regime in Russia, offering congratu- 
lations upon what is termed the revolution 
of November 1917,” knowing full well that no 
such event took place. It is a historical 
fact, and certainly very well known to the 
Officials of the State Department, that in 
March of 1917 there was a revolution, at 
which time an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a democratic form of government. 
Aleksandr Kerenski had been designated as 
Premier, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the result of the revolution would 
be establishment of what the people de- 
sired, a democratic form of government for 
Russia. Unfortunately, however, Lenin, who 
had been living in Switzerland out of fear 
for his life, managed to get back into Rus- 
sia, and through his conniving, traitors close 
to Aleksandr Kerenski persuaded him to 
issue what was known as General Orders 
No. 1, the result of which was destruction 
of discipline in the Russinn Army. 

Commissars, appointed through Commu- 
nist conspiracy with Lenin's guidance, began 
their destructive propaganda with the result 
that conditions became perfect for the Com- 
munists under the leadership of Lenin to 
take over Russia, and on November 17 by our 
calendar, and November 7 by the Russian cal- 
endar, this took place. No such thing as a 
revolution occurred, a fact very well known 
to even those conversant in a slight degree 
with Russian history covering that period. 

Statements which have been heretofore 
issued by the State Department are 
clearly set forth in a memorandum entitled 
“Certain of the Bolshevist Movement 
in Russia,” dated October 27, 1919, from Sec- 
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retary of State Lansing to Senator Henry 


letariat,’ acknowledged to be the rule of a 
minority, with a definite policy of pre- 
liminary destruction is found in fact to have 
degenerated into a close monopoly of power 
by a very small group, who used the most 
opportunistic and tyrannical methods, in- 
cluding ‘mass terror.’ 

“One of the main aims of the Bolshevist 
leaders from the very beginning has been to 
make their movement a worldwide social 
revolution. They insistently declare that 
success in Russia depends on the develop- 
ment of corresponding social revolutions in 
all other countries. Bolshevist policies and 
tactics are subordinated to the idea of the 
international proletarian revolution. Ap- 
parent compromises with ‘bourgeois’ govern- 
ments or countries have proved temporary 
and tactical. 

“CHARACTER OF BOLSHEVIST RULE ‘DICTATORSHIP 
OF PROLETARIAT’ 


“The theoretical purposes of the Bolsheviks 
are clearly set forth In the following state- 
ment of alms which was embodied in the call 
for the first Congress of the new Revolution- 
ary Internationale (later called the Third or 
Communist Internationale), as having been 
worked out in accordance with the programs 
of the Spartacus Association of Germany and 
the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 
As wirelessed by the Bolsheviks from 
Petrograd January 23, 1919, this statement 
contained the following: 

The present is the period of destruction 
and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world. 

The aim of the proletariat must now be 
immediately to conquer power, To conquer 
power means to destroy the governmental 
apparatus of the bourgeoisie and to organize 
a new proletarian governmental apparatus. 
This new apparatus must express the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

“*The dictatorship of the proletariat must 
be the occasion for the Immediate expropria- 
tion of capital and the elimination of the 


tion against external and internal enemies 
and to assist the fighting proletarians of 
other countries it becomes to dis- 
arm entirely the bourgeoisie and its agents 
and to arm the proletariat.” 

I have quoted only a part of this memo- 
randum to show * * that Communists 
took control over the people of Russia by 
torture, brutality, and cruelty. 

To show in part how this was accomplished 
through instilling terror in the people of 
Russia, I call attention to a document which 
should have been published long ago so that 
the people of this country could know that 
the people of Russia were subjugated by the 
Communists through terror, as previously 
stated, and that they dare not raise a hand. 
This document is entitled “A Collection of 
Reports on Belsheyism in Russia,” and was 
presented to the English Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty in April 1919. 
To illustrate how important it has been ever 
since that date to let the people of the 
United States know what took place, I quote 
some extracts from this document which is 
about 100 pages in length: 

“QUOTATIONS FROM A COLLECTION OF REPORTS 
ON BOLSHEVISM 
"Mr, Lockhart to Sir G. Clerk 


“NOVEMBER 10, 1918. 
“Dear Sm GEORGE: The following points 
may interest Mr. Balfour: = 
“1, The Bolsheyiks have established a rule 


“2. Themselves the flercest upholders of 
the right of free speech, they have sup- 
since coming 
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newspaper which does not approve their pol- 
icy. In this respect the Socialist press has 
suffered most of all. Even the papers of 
the Internationalist Mensheviks like ‘Martov’ 
have been suppressed and closed down, and 
the unfortunate editors thrown into prison 
or forced to flee for their lives. 

“3. The right of holding public meetings 
has been abolished. The yote has been taken 
away from everyone except the workmen in 
the factories and the poorer servants, and 
even amongst the workmen those who dare 
to vote against the Bolsheviks are marked 
down by the Bolshevik secret police as coun- 
terrevolutionaries, and are fortunate if their 
worst fate is to be thrown into prison, of 
which in Russia today it may truly be sald, 
‘many go in but few come out.’ 

4. The worst crimes of the Bolsheviks 
have been against their Socialist opponents. 
Of the countless executions which the Bol- 
sheviks have carried out a large percentage 
has fallen on the heads of Socialists who had 
waged a lifelong struggle against the old 
regime, but who are now denounced as 
counterrevyolutionaries merely because they 
disapprove of the manner in which the Bol- 
sheviks have discredited socialism. 

“5. The Bolsheviks have abolished even 
the most primitive forms of justice. Thou- 
sands of men and women have been shot 
without even the mockery of a trial, and 
thousands more are left to rot in the 
under conditions to find a parallel to which 
one must turn to the darkest annals of 
Indian or Chinese A 

“6. The Bolsheviks have restored the bar- 
barous methods of torture. The examination 
of prisoners frequently takes place with a 
revolver at the unfortunate prisoner's head. 

“T. The Bolsheyiks have established the 
odious practice of taking hostages. Still 
worse, they have struck at their political 
opponents through their women folk. When 
recently a long list of hostages was published 
in Petrograd, the Boisheviks selzed the wives 
of those men whom they could not find and 
threw them into prison until their husbands 
should give themselves up, 

“8. The Bolsheviks who destroyed the Rus- 
slan Army, and who have always been the 
avowed opponents of militarism, have 
forcibly mobilized officers who do not share 
thelr political views, but whose technical 
knowledge is indispensable, and by the threat 
of immediate execution have forced them to 
fight against their fellow countrymen in a 
civil war of unparalleled horror. 

“9. The avowed ambition of Lenin is to 
create civil warfare throughout Europe. 
Every speech of Lenin's is a denunciation of 
constitutional methods, and a glorification 
of the doctrine of physical force. With that 
object in view he is systematically 
both by executions and by deliberate starva- 
tion every form of opposition to bolshevism. 
This system of “terror” is aimed chiefly at 
the Liberals and non-Bolshevik Socialists, 
whom Lenin regards as his most dangerous 

ents. 

“10. In order to maintain their popularity 
with the workingmen and with their hired 
mercenaries, the Bolsheviks are paying their 


“These are facts for which the Bolsheviks 
may seek to find an excuse, but which they 
cannot deny. > 

“Yours sincerely, 
“R. H. B. LOCKHART. 


“Report by Mr. . Vladimir, October 
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enterprise being killed. * * All private 
trading is being taken over by the Govern- 
ment and the stocks are being confis- 
cated, *.*.*, 

“The system of education has been en- 
tirely altered. All religious instruction has 
been abolished, and in its place a form of 
state socialistic instruction substituted. 
The peasantry now refuse to send their child- 
ren to the state schools and they remain 
without education. Clothing. such as winter 
overcoats, belonging to private people are 
being confiscated for the benefit of the Red 
Army. No man is supposed to possess more 
than one sult of clothes, two changes of 
linen, or two pairs of boots; anything above 
this is requisitioned for so-called State pur- 
poses. All furniture is nationalized. 

“Report by Mr. G. „ who lejt Petro- 
grad in November, 1918 

“The foreign press has, as I understand, 
published some details about the September 
massacres in Petrograd, when more than 
1,000 men were shot in Kronstadt and at 
the Peter-Paul Fortress indiscriminately, 
without any trial, not even the pretense of a 
court-martial; shot, or drowned, as was the 
case with Father Ornatsky, the well-known 
priest of the Kazan Cathedral in Petrograd, 
who was drowned with his 2 young sons, 
who were officers, along with many others. 
Whereas the shooting in big towns has during 
the last months decreased owing to Lenin's 
personal dislike of Red terrorism, it is con- 
tinuing in the provinces, where priests, land- 
owners, physicians, rich merchants, lawyers, 
are indiscriminately shot in cold blood, with- 
out any trial and without any reason besides 
& general pretext of being counterrevolu- 
tionists. Arrests and domestic searches are 
going on as before. There are some thou- 
sands of men and women starving in the 
prisons of Petrograd—professors of univer- 
sities, eminent lawyers, priests, generals, offi- 
cers, ladies of society, bankers, etc. There 
are towns and districts where all the priests 
who have to wear their hair long in accord- 
ance with religious custom now have been 
forced to have it cut short. In other towns 
churches have been desecrated and bishops 
arrested or shot. 

“Report by Colonel Kimens, Acting British 

Vice Consul at Petrograd, dated Novem- 

ber 12, 1918 


“The state of affairs in Russia is becoming 
daily more critical, and the reign of terror 
is assuming proportions which seem quite 
impossible, and are incompatible with all 
ideas of humanity and civilization. Govern- 
ment, properly speaking, has ceased to exist 
in Russia, and the only work done by the 
Soviet authorities is inciting of class hatred, 
requisitioning and confiscation of property, 
and destruction of absolutely everything, and 
world propaganda of Bolshevism. All free- 
dom of word and action has been suppressed; 
the country is being ruled by an autocracy 
which is infinitely worse than that of the 
old regime; justice does not exist, and every 
act on the part of persons not belonging to 
the “proletariat” is interpreted as counter- 
revolutionary and punished by imprison- 
ment, and in many cases execution, without 
giving the unfortunate victim a chance of 
defending himself in a tribunal, as sentences 
are passed without trial. 

“The whole legislation of the country is 
done by decrees, which are published by the 
central Soviet authorities at Moscow and 
the northern commune at Petrograd, and 
are supposed to be enforced everywhere, but 
in reality this remains only on paper and 
the local authorities obey only such orders 


so far that the central authorities are no 
longer obeyed, and as a result of it every 
Province has become a state in a state. 
Anarchy is rampant everywhere, villages rise 
against villages, peasants against peasants, 
and the country is entering upon an era 
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of open interior warfare, so that if this state 
of things is allowed to continue only the 
fittest will survive. 

“The prima facie reason of this state of 
affairs is the expropriation of landed prop- 
erty, and the subsequent abolition of all 
other property. This is the root of the whole 
evil which has brought Russia to the present 
condition. 

“The first step taken in this direction was 
the expropriation of landed property belong- 
ing to the peasants, followed by the nation- 
alization of town property and houses. In 
December 1917, the banks were seized, and 
soon afterwards began the nationalization of 
works and factories. Now all furniture Is 
being confiscated, and people are allowed to 
have only a small quantity of clothes. The 
nationalization of trade which has now been 
decreed will be the final death-blow to life 
and Russia's productive power will come to 
an end. 


Mr. Alston to Mr, Baljour,—(Recagived 
January 4.) 
“( Telegraphic) 
"VLADIVOSTOCK, 

January 2, 1919. 
“With the exception of the Bolsheviks, the 
whole population is terrorized almost to a 
point of physical paralysis and imbecility. 
Slender supplies of even the simplest food 
are only to be had when the watch of the 
Bolshevik guard weakens, and three-quarters 
of the people are slowly starving to death. 


General Poole to War Office—(received 
January 12) 
“( Telegraphic) 
JANUARY 11, 1919. 
“There is evidence to show that 
sariats of free love have been established in 
several towns, and respectable women flogged 
for refusing to yield. Decree for national- 
ization of women has been put into force, 
and several experiments made to nationalize 
children. 
“Mr. Alston to Mr. Balfour—(reccived Janu- 
ary 15) 
(“Telegraphic) 
“VLADIVOSTOCK, 
“January 14, 1919. 
"I have received following from consul at 
Ekaterinburg, dated the 13th January: 
The number of innocent civilians 
brutally murdered in Ural towns run into 
hundreds. Officers taken prisoners by Bol- 
sheviks here had their shoulder straps nailed 
into their shoulders, girls have been raped, 
some of the civilians have been found with 
their eyes pierced out, others without noses, 
whilst 25 priests were shot at Perm, 
Bishop Andronick having been buried alive 
there. 
“I have been promised the total number 
of killed and other details, when available.’ 


“Mr. Alston to Earl Curzon—(Received 
January 25) 
“ (Telegraphic) 
“VLADIVOSTOCK, 


“January 23, 1919. 
“The Bolsheviks can no longer be described 
as a political party holding extreme commu- 
nistic view. They form relatively small priv- 
Ueged class which is able to terrorize the 
rest of the population because it has a 
monopoly both of arms and of food supplies. 
“Lord Kilmarnock to Earl Curzon—( Received 
February 11) 
“Atrocities Perpetrated by the Bolsheviks in 
Estonia 
“How the victims were executed by the 


to the place of execution, 
was already made. Half 
six women, were placed at 
the edge of the grave. The women were to 
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be killed first, as their cries were so heart- 
rendering the murderers could not listen to 
them any longer. One woman tried to escape 
but did not get far. They fired a volley, and 
she sank to the ground wounded. Then the 
Bolsheviks dragged her by the feet into the 
grave. Five of the murderers sprang after 
her, shot at her, and stamped on her body 
with their feet till she was silent. Then a 
further volley was fired at the other victims. 
In the same way they were thrown into the 
graves and done to death with butt ends 
and bayonets. After which the murderers 
once more stamped on the bodies.’ 


“Bolshevik plans for world revolution 


“Bolshevism in Russia offers to our civiliza- 
tion no less a menace than did Prussianism, 
and until It is as ruthlessly destroyed we may 
expect trouble, strikes, revolutions every- 
where. * * * For Bolshevik propaganda un- 
limited funds are available. No other coun- 
try can give their secret service such a free 
hand, and the result is that their agents are 
to be found where least expected.” 

I am quite convinced that anyone, upon 
reading these quotations, will accept the 
version that what took place in November 
1917, when the Russian people were brutally 
tortured and murdered, was not a revolution 
by the people, but a suppression of all but 
Communists, about 5 percent of the popula- 
tion, many of whom were imported. It 1s 

ble for any reasonable person to con- 
ceive how citizens of any country, seeking to 
establish a democracy, could impose upon 
other harmiess citizens such cruelty and 
tortures as were perpetrated by the Com- 
munists upon the people of Russia. It has 
been referred to frequently as the cruelties 
equal or exceeding those under the despotism 
of the historical “Asiatic Princes.” 

Communists did not begin acts of cruelty 
in 1917, for looking back over the pages of 
history we find that three times within 
100 years communism reared its hydra head 
in the stricken city of Paris when it was 
torn by the desperation of its suffering peo- 
ples; three times in a century, in one coun- 
try alone, Communist leaders stood ready to 
inflict their doctrines at a time when human 
resistance was at a low ebb, susceptible to. 
the luring lies of those ready for the long and 
patiently awaited opportunity. Each time 
repeated efforts were made to destroy gov- 
ernment and supplant the leadership of the 
people with their own through ruthless mur- 
ders without trial, and above all to eliminate 
religion and put atheism in the place of 
Christianity. In November of 1793, midst the 
horrors of the great revolution of that period, 
atheism reigned supreme; the National Con- 
vention abolished the Sabbath and the lead- 
ers of the Paris Commune declared that they 
intended to dethrone the King of Heaven as 
well as the monarchs of the earth. Finally, 
November 10, 1793, the leaders of the Paris 
Commune—Herbert Chaumette, Nomore, and 
the Prussian anarchist, Clootz, prevailed 
upon the National Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Christian religion in France. 

Again in 1848 there was a revival of the 
Paris Commune with its same doctrines, and 
in the revolution of 1871, when all France 
was suffering from a devastating war, the 
Commune came into being with athelsm to 
the forefront, and human carnage sò horrible 
that words fail to describe it. 

When this insurrection began in May 1848, 
it was only a prelude to the great Communist 
rebellion of June. Fearing another demon- 
stration of an extensive scale, the govern- 
ment made the necessary ms to 
meet it. Finding the burdens imposed upon 
the national too heavy to be borne, 
the government in June, resolved upon the 
discharge of the immense army of workmen, 
more than 1,000 in number, uselessly em- 
ployed in Paris at the public expense. This 
alarmed the workmen, who immediately or- 
ganized for another desperate struggle, for 
the purpose of bringing about the realiza- 
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tion in practice of the theory of communism 
and socilalism—a community of goods and 
manners. 

Once more and with greater horror, if such 
can be conceived in the imagination of hu- 
mans, communism took its toll, when after 
the communal elections in Paris on the 26th 
of March 1871, which resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for the revolutionists, the 
Commune was organized, having its first sit- 
ting on the 29th of March. A reign of terror 
was now inaugurated in Paris and the out- 
rages of 1703 were repeated. The cry of the 
Socialists and Red Republicans was: “Death 
to the priests.” Death to the rich.” Death 
to the property owners.” 

Aristocrats and wealthy persons were in 
constant danger of being dragged to the guil- 
Jotine, and more than 100,000 of the more 
respectable Parisians fied in consternation 
from the city. Priests were arrested and 
thrown into prison, churches were sacked 
and religious service was suspended, journals, 
which supported the Versailles government 
‘were oppressed, and several journalists were 
sentenced to death. The insurgents boldly 
avowed their determination to march to 
their side and disperse the National Assem- 
bly, overthrow the Thiers government, and 
establish the universal republic. 

The Paris Commune finally grew desperate 
and the most shameful outrates and revolu- 
tionary excesses were perpetuated. Addi- 
tional numbers of priesta and nuns were 
thrown into prison, and at length a demand 
‘was made on the church for 1 million francs, 
the insurgents threatening to kill the Arch- 
bishop of Paris if the sum was not paid. 
The archbishop suffered later, with others 
of the church, the most shameful treatment 
from a band of infrulated Reds. 

Persons of prominence in both social and 
Official circles have openly advocated the in- 
troduction of Communist doctrines, Imita- 
tions of constitutional rights, control by 
centralized authority, economic planning for 
the entire United States, breaking down of 
State lines, and the establishment of a 
strong Federal police force, in other words 
a Red army, to enforce the orders of auto- 
cratic bureau chiefs seeking to regulate the 
activities of every individual, the use of his 
property, the hours of his work, and in fact, 
every activity of his daily life. Public ex- 
pressions of others, either directly or by 
analysis and comparison with the principles 
of communism, show only too clearly a desire 
to substitute Russian Communist institu- 
tions for those existing under our Consti- 
tution; and that being so, where can the 
line of demarcation be drawn? 

Lenin, during this preliminary period, de- 
spite the ill-considered liberality of the 
United States, expressed himself freely, one 
statement being, “We shall force the United 
States to spend itself into destruction” 
(Reader's Digest, December 1949). 

Not too long after that, among other 
courses which were devised by the Commu- 
nists, was long-planned social upheaval in 
the United States by creating bitterness be- 
tween the white and Negro citizens here, 
and with this in view, discussions were held 
at meetings of the comintern which was the 
highest, and controlling body in Communist 
Russia, with a view to sending to the United 
States representatives of the Communist 
regime to develop their plan. I can offer no 
better illustration of this than by quoting 
verbatim from the official translation of the 
minutes of a meeting of the Russian Comin- 
tern in 1928, which illustrates clearly what 
I have said. 

Comrade Jones, Communist member from 
the United States of America, where he had 
been engaged in activities directed by the 
Communist Party in Russia, spoke at the 
meeting following the opening speech by 
Bukharin before the Sixth World Congress 
of the Communist International in the hall 
of the Trade Union House, Moscow, July 17, 
1928. He said, among other things: 
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“Comrades, the draft theses on the colonial 
question are by far the most thorough theses 
in point of detail that we have had up to 
now on this question. * * * We organized 
here at the Congress a small subcommittee of 
the Anglo-American secretariat which dealt 


with the Negro question in America. This 


commission has done a considerable amount 

of work, which, of course, is by no means 

complete, but the first steps were made for 

a real investigation of this question. 
. * * . 


“We have to adopt a program that will take 
care of their immediate needs; of course, 
keeping in mind the necessity for organizing 
the revolution. © » It is not so much the 
question of a new program but of carrying 
out the prograin that was adopted by the 
fourth and fifth congresses on this question. 
Up to now nothing has been done. The cen- 
tral slogan around which we can rally the 
Negro masses is the slogan of social equality. 
And the reason why we have not organized 
the Negroes in America and why we have 
such a small number of Negroes in our party 
is because we have not fought consistently 
for this principle.” 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that, as 
early as the fourth and fifth congresses of 
the Communist International preceding the 
one from which the above quotation is taken, 
Plans were in formation for organizing the 
Negroes in America to demand equality, not 
only legally but also socially, holding out to 
them the possibility of establishing a Soviet 
republic for Negroes in America. 

Immediately after Russia had been taken 
over by Lenin and his followers beginning on 
the 17th of November 1917, it was recognized 
by Lenin that one of the first and foremost 
objectives to be included in the Communist 
program of world control was the eventual 
subjugation of the United States of America 
and to that end he left nothing undone. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon developments 
toward consummation of the ultimate objec- 
tives of subjugation of the United States, ex- 
cept to say that it became one of the out- 
standing objectives of Soviet Russia, Rec- 
ognizing that success of this plan could not 
be allowed to rest upon the pursuit of one 
course of action, Soviet Russia selected the 
agitation of the Negro in the United States, 
holding out the promise of not only legal 
but social equality and, to the more ambi- 
tious, the possibility of an independent 
Negro republic south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. A corollary objective by Soviet Russia, 
bankruptcy of the United States through 
instigating higher wages, to increase the 
cost of production particularly relating to 
national defense, and other phases of 
industry. 

A third objective, which has to a large 
degree been successfully pursued, involved 
stimulating political Uberals to make such 
demands of government as would create 
havoc—politically, financially, and socially. 

I think it important to illustrate clearly 
that this effort by Russian Communists, 
planned soon after the takeover by the Com- 
munists of Russia itself, has to do with 
Whatever they would conceive of to create 
disturbances in the United States with a view 
to weakening its world position to be con- 
tinued through the years. 

A subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had been created in 1939 by the 
House of Representatives, entitled “Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 76th Congress, 
Ist Session, Acting Under House Resolu- 
tion 130, Directing the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House To Conduct an 
Investigation and Study of the Works 

Administration as a Basis for Legis- 
lation.” I had been placed in charge of the 
conduct of such investigations in the State 
and city of New York. There had been 
created by the Works Progress Administra- 
tlon a project designated by the title 
“Project No. 1,” separate and apart from the 
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Administration having to do with construc- 
tion of roads, streets, public schools, and 
the like, and in this “Project No. 1“ were 
five divisions, one of which was known as 
the Writers Project, supposedly for writers 
who were unable to obtain employment. I 
found in that project a Negro by the name 
of “Charles White” from whom I obtained 
an interesting story. I first had him sign 
a detailed affidavit, and later, acting in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the com- 
mittee, I took him to Washington where he 
testified before the subcommittee. 

Charles White, who evidenced integrity and 
intelligence, testified to the fact that he had 
been sent to Russia in 1930 with 99 persons, 
of whom about 30 were Negroes, he being 
one, remaining in Russia about 18 months 
during which time they were taught sharp- 
shooting, handling, and manipulation of 
rapid-fire machineguns, how to construct 
the various barricades in street fighting, de- 
fending public squares, taking public build- 
ings, and how to destroy the tank (military 
tank), horseback riding, and secret coding. 
Upon being asked what purpose was to be 
served by all this so far as the Communist 
Party was concerned, he said: 

“The program of the Communist Party 
for the Negroes was to be self-determination 
in the black belt. Generally speaking, that 
means the Cotton Belt, where most of the 
Negro slaves lived when they were brought 
to the States and where they are concen- 
trated heavily.” 

I found that without question there had 
been constant and determined infiltration 
by the Communists into the Works Progress 
Administration. 

It can, therefore, be readily seen that 
Russia at that time was continuing the 
plan originated by the Russian Comintern 
not many years after taking control of Rus- 
sia in 1917, as definitely illustrated by the 
meeting of the Comintern in 1928 as herein 
previously shown. 

It has been very clearly shown that Russia 
developed extensive plans early in the 1920's 
to create social chaos in the United States 
by causing confilct between the races, and 
that during the succeeding years these plans 
have been diligently pursued from every 
angle. It is inconsequential whether agita- 
tion originated by Russia has since been con- 
tinued along the same lines by that country 
or through others in this country who found 
such destructive policies applicable to their 
own plans, Such continued similar agitation 
has been created by NAACP, Freedom Riders, 
and now the Congress of Racial Equality, 
stimulated into action and being by the 
revolutionary decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Brown et al v. Board of Education 
of Topeka et al, and decisions in related 
cases. Regardless of whether it is continued 
by Russia or by others who have adopted the 
same pattern, it cannot be denied that there 
is a continuation of the effort to keep up a 
constant agitation as typified by the situa- 
tion now existing particularly in the South. 
Has any effort ever been made to find out 
from what source the manifestly large sums 
of money are coming to support the agitation 
originated by Russia? 

After reviewing carefully all that has been 
said, is it possible that anyone becoming 
acquainted with the history of communism, 
extending back over 150 years, manifesting 
at all times the same tenets, concepts, and 
intention, can be successfully dealt with in 
the manner which has been the practice for 
so many years? Can anyone doubt that con- 
tinued delays in nuclear discussions looking 
toward the elimination of the danger of mass 
humen destruction has not been deliberate 
necromancing on the part of Russia? Nikita 
Khrushchev recently bragged of the present 
possession by Communist Russia of a nu- 
clear bomb exceeding by far any of that 
nature which has heretofore existed. This, 
no doubt, has been accomplished during 
those years in which this country abstained 
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from nuclear tests, badly needed for ad- 
vancement of this science on our part and 
yet no one seems to have realized that it 
could have been deliberately done by Com- 
munist Russia to gain sufficient time to de- 
velop through underground testing such a 
bomb as the Communists now claim to have. 

Is it not about time for this country to 
realize that during the last decade there 
have been events indicating an unfortunate 
departure from this country's previous his- 
tory because never before the armistice in 
Korea and now the unfortunate Cuban epi- 
sode, has this country failed to vanquish 
or dictate all the terms of surrender or 
armistice in any war, a lamentable depar- 
ture for as MacArthur has sald, “There is 
no substitute for victory.” It is to be hoped 
that this has no historical significance so far 
as the United States is concerned, but it 
should be remembered that there is a simi- 
larity between those two instances and a 
certain event in Roman history when for 
the first time in its history, Theodosius I, 
Emperor of Rome from 379 to 395 A.D., be- 
cause of decadence, particularly in military 
Preparedness, found it necessary to make 
concessions to the barbarians when they at- 
tacked the Roman Empire. It was the first 
time that Rome failed to dictate all the 
terms of an armistice or surrender and that 
occurred less than a century before the fall 
of the Roman Empire; and today the tempo 
is faster. 

Is it not pertinent to ask if De Tocque- 
ville's observations having relation to the 
lessons to be learned from the past are not 
applicable when he said: The art of ad- 
ministration may be ranked as a science and 
no science can be improved if the discov- 
erles and ‘observations of successive genera- 
tions are not connected together.” 

A cause for a certain degree of sadness 
presents itself upon recalling the attitude of 
the United States in past instances of its 
patience being tried. It emphasizes only too 
strongly departure from our traditional 
characteristic attitude toward the offenders 
of our national dignity and adherence to the 
warning, Don't tread on me” which ap- 
peared on the first flag of the American 
Revolution, raised on Paul Jones’ ship, the 
Alfred, in 1776. Is this becoming extinct? 

Communist regimes have been finding 
fruitful and increasing readiness on our part 
toward the payment of ransom in one form 
or another, a far cry from instances found 
in history: 

In 1797 to demands that United States pay 
bribes of $240,000 to French officials, Charles 
C. Pinckney, the U.S. Minister to Paris, pro- 
claimed: “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” Final U.S. reply was an 
undeclared naval war on France that con- 
tinued for 2 years, led to cooperation with~ 
out tribute, 

In 1904 a naturalized U.S. citizen of Greek 
origin, Ion Perdicaris, was seized in Morocco 
by a chieftain named Raisuli. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, told ransom was de- 
manded, sent the fleet to the area and 
ordered this message sent to Tangiers: 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” Perdicaris 
was freed. z 

In 1949 Robert A. Vogeler, U.S. business- 
man, was jailed in Communist Hungary and 
charged with espionage. He was freed a year 
and a half later, after the United States 
agreed to hand over Hungarian assets seized 
in West Germany, as part of the ransom. 

In 1951 Soviet fighter planes forced down 
four U.S. airmen over Hungary. The Ameri- 
cans were released after six weeks—but only 
after the United States paid ransom of $123,- 
605, a Communist pricetag of $30,901.25 on 
each American head. 

Recent record is filled with other examples 
of how Communists use prisoners for bar- 
gaining purposes—in Soviet Russia, Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, Red China. 
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I can see no reason why citizens of this 
country should be kept ignorant of the his- 
torical facts relating to communism. On 
the contrary, they should be informed in 
order that they may realize what the result 
would be if we were not able to successfully 
defend ourselves in case of attack. They are 
entitled to know this * * * particularly all 
that is contained in the documents to which 
reference has been made herein, and, as 
herein previously indicated. These should 
definitely include documents referred to 
herein, titles of which, for the snke of clar- 
ity, are: 

1. “Memorandum on Certain Aspects of 
the Bolshevist Movement in Russia,” Char- 
acter of Bolshevist Rule, “Economic Results 


-of Bolshevist Control,” “Bolshevist Program 


of World Revolution,” from Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, to Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, dated Oc- 
tober 27, 1919. 

2. “Memorandum on the Bolshevist or 
Communist Party in Russia and its Rela- 
tions to the Third Communist International 
and to the Russia Soviets,” transmitted by 
D. O. Poole, Chief, Division of Russian Affairs, 
State Department, Washington, D.C., in a 
memorandum dated March 20, 1920, for the 
Under Secretary of State. 

3. A collection of reports on Bolshevism 
in Russia presented to Parllament by com- 
mand of His Majesty April 1919. 

I am confident that if everyone who en- 
joys the attributes of American citizenship 
was informed of those facts which the pages 
of this article reveal, directly or by reference, 
relating to communism, they would respond 
to every request of them physically and 
financially, at once. They are definitely en- 
titled to this and further delay could only 
endanger the safety of the United States and 
its citizens beyond the lota of a doubt. 


Leadership: The Source of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 2, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Transmitter magazine, November-De- 
cember 1963 issue, carries a public affairs 
section which features an article titled 
“Leadership: The Source of Progress,” 
written by Leonard E. Read. 

Mr. Read is organizer and president of 
the Foundation for Economic Education 
and formerly served as executive vice 
president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. His thoughts on how to 
evaluate leadership is particularly timely 
as we approach a presidential election 
year. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to have printed in the Rxc- 
orp the text of this article: 

LEADERSHIP: THE SOURCE OF PROGRESS 

(Since 1964 is a Presidential election year, 
now is a good time for all thoughtful citizens 
to consider the kind of leadership they want 
for our counrty. The following thoughts 
are excerpted from an article by Leonard E. 
Read, president of the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc.) 

A Judas goat, one trained to lead inno- 
cent sheep to slaughter, is a leader of sorts. 
But, obviously, this is not the kind of lead- 
ership which serves as the source of prog- 
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ress: the goat is no more conscious of be- 
trayal than are the sheep of their fate, 
This is simply a case of the blind leading 
the blind, the leader having no role other 
than that of being followed. 

Similar behavior among men is not dif- 
ficult to observe: our history books are filled 
with accounts of leaders, so called, who have 
been in the vanguard of movements ending 
not only in economic disaster but often in 
slaughter. These leaders have been dis- 
tinguished more by their lack of understand- 
ing than by any conscious malevolence. 
They knew not where they were going; they 
found themselves out front only because 
millions of people, suffering from prevailing 
fallacies and emotional enthusiasms, saw in 
the leader an energetic personfication of 
their own illusions. Enormous energy and 
personality quirks—and little else—have 
marked these leaders. The sad part is that 
we need not turn to history for examples; 
we are now experiencing a rash of these 
leadership situations, not only abroad, but 
at home as well. 

All aspects of life are in flux; nothing 
stays put. There is progress in some sectors, 
accompanied by regress in others, For in- 
stance, there is economic progress, only to be 
followed by a decline of material well-being 
And there is moral, social, political, scien- 
tinc, technological, intellectual, as well as 
spiritual progress—and regress. And most 
everyone prefers progress. 

Attaching such value as we do to progress 
requires, also, that we give a prime value to 
leadership, for it is an observed fact that 
progress is a phenomenon flowing from lead- 
ership. Thus, when leadership is not un- 
derstood or when it is sought where it does 
not exist, progress is not only in Jeopardy, 
it becomes impossible, for it has lost touch 
with its source, It is important, therefore, 
that we try to discover for ourselves what 
true leadership really is. 

Let us not confine our reflections to those 
in the vanguard of destructive movements. 
That would be to miss the point of this 
analysis. For example, those of us who be- 
lieve in liberty will, unless we are ex- 
tremely careful, think of Federic Bastiat 
(1801-50) as a leader. But that excellent 
spokesman for liberty would have been the 
first to reject any such accolade. He denied 
the leader-in-person notion when explaining 
to some of his supporters why he sometimes 
voted in the French National Assembly with 
the Socialists and Communists: “* one 
must base his vote on for what instead of 
with whom.” Here we find a cue as to the 
meaning of true leadership, First, however, 
a few thoughts on the dangers of thinking 
of any person as a leader. 


When we think of a person—Bastiat, or 
anyone else, for that matter—as a leader, 
two kinds of disaster are likely to follow. 
The first is more than likely; it is certain: 
We who commit this error in our thinking 
resolve ourselves into blind followers; we 
limit what we perceive to nothing more than 
the personality traits of an individual. 
Whatever he does is right for no more reason 
than that it is he who does it. 

The second distaster, if it happens, is an 
outgrowth of the first: Any individual widely 
hailed as “our leader" is in grave danger of 
actually believing what he hears; he may 
conclude that multiple errors add up to 
truth—that he is, in fact, a leader. Accept- 
ance of this distorted view of self danger- 
ously weakens one’s resistence to the mes- 
siah complex. 

The messiah complex is a common falling, 
readily detected: those who suffer this psy- 
chosis think of themselves as the fountain- 
head of truth; they see nothing in the 
cosmos above their own finite minds and, 
thus, quite naturally, become intellectual 
and/or political authoritarians: “Believe 
precisely as I do, or act as I command, lest 
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you stand condemned in my eyes.“ They 
will forsake their role as students or workers 
in the vineyard, and will pontificate, as or- 
acles, on any subject; indeed, they may even 
aspire to usurp the role of God. Thus, dis- 
aster comes to both the followed and the 
followers: “If the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch.” 

Dean Inge once observed, “Nothing falls 
like success.” Why is the good Dean's ob- 
servation so often confirmed? Success is 
heady stuff; few can experience it and re- 
main sober. When a student of liberty, for 
instance, gets ahead of others in his own 
little orbit, he has a measure of success. 
But let the others embrace him as their 
leader (a common falling) and let him, 
as a consequence of this unwarranted fiat- 
tery, look upon them as his disciples (an 
infatuating weakness), and his initial “suc- 
cess” must turn to failure. The studying, 
which accounted for his success, is at an 
end, As the saying goes, "He's +. big shot.” 

To bring this analysis into sharper focus, 
contemplate two relatively intelligent indi- 
viduals exchanging ideas in a two-way in- 
quiry of serious import. While both leader- 
ship and followership would then be in evi- 
dence, we could not accurately ascribe the 
attraction and response to either one of the 
individuals themselves, but to some object 
beyond both individuais, which one under- 
stands better than the other. The leader- 
ship and followership we observe in this sit- 
uation has only an ideational explanation: 
one of the persons embodies an idea, an in- 
sight, a perception, a new spark of conscious- 
ness which he shares; the other, who per- 
celves the point, remarks, in effect, “I follow 
you.” This means that he, also, perceives 
the idea. Leadership, in this significant 
sense, is enlightenment, not the making of 
carbon copies. Nietzsche once observed that 
it is no credit to a teacher If a student re- 
semblies him overly much. 

Followership, on the other hand, means to 
partake of the enlightenment. “To improve 
oneself,” wrote Ortega y Gasset, “one must 
first admire perfection in others.” If it is 
ideational perfection that is admired in 
another, then it is ideational perfection of 
self, not imitation, that one will strive for. 

Individuals, when discoursing in a spirit 
of inquiry, will experience light and Inter- 
changes of light—that is, the teacher and 
student positions will alternate, each feeding 
on the other, the baton of leadership passing 
back and forth. It is worthy of note that 
writing, reading, and printing have done 
away with many of the limitations once im- 
posed on this process by time and space; we 
find ourselves elightened by ideas recorded in 
the distant past. 

Refer again to Frederic Bastiat. We of re- 
cent generations have not had him as a per- 
sonal acquaintance; thus, the leadership we 
are prone to ascribe to his person is patently 
false. The for what—the work—of this 
French philosopher and stateman constitutes 
the solid leadership we follow. His writings 
are clear expositions of ideas he perceived 
or consciousness he attained or principles 
he deduced; they are the fruits of his studies, 
gleanings from his devoted and intensive 
search for truth. His awareness that leader- 
ship is an ideational phenomenon rather 
than a personality trait caused him to con- 
clude, “one must base his vote on for what 
instead of with whom.” 

When Abraham Lincoln in his Peoria 
speech said, “Stand with anybody that stands 
right. Part with him when he goes 
wrong," he was advocating a disregard of who 
the person was and a skeptical look at what 
the person stood for. In short, when looking 
for leadership, look right through the indi- 
vidual in order to see the nature and quality 
of the idea or principle he espouses; look 

the person, be he labeled friend 
or foe, Republican or Democrat, clergyman 
or layman, the great, the near-great, or the 
commoner, If what is found 
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valid and also helpful and enlightening— 
that is, above or beyond one’s own lights 
then there is leadership, the only kind that 
generates progress. 

To test yourself for qualities of this 
“thought leadership,” stand before a mirror. 
Then switch of the lights, or close your eyes, 
or imagine that your visible image com- 
pletely disappears—that nothing remains but 
your invisible essence, your consciousness or 
range of perception, your thoughts and ideas. 
This is all the genuine leadership you 
possess; and the amount of it Is to be meas- 
ured by the extent to which others, looking 
through you, find enlightment in your ideas. 

Searching for and finding leadership as it 
shows forth in others is nearly as difficult as 
developing it in self. For no one can com- 
prehend a superior consciousness except as 
his own consciousness, in some measure, 
approximates the higher one. Thus, the 
search for leadership demands a continuing 
growth in healthy skepticism, discrimination, 


awareness, wisdom. That the search becomes 


more difficult as one advances is conceded, 
the difficulty accounting for much of the mis- 
construction put on leadership; discrimina- 
tion in ideas is denied to those who find the 
required labor and self-discipline too difi- 
cult. Yet, sensing the need to follow some- 
thing—all of us are followers in most re- 
spects—many people turn to leaders“; they 
follow reputations of fallible men—ready- 
made and shallow answers to this native 
necessity—and thus, never discover the kind 
of leadership on which all progress, all hu- 
man emergence, is founded. 

Where there is no leadership—that Is, good 
ideas being sought, grasped, explained, un- 
derstood—there is no economic freedom, no 
liberty. Thus, we need to know what true 
leadership is, lest we be rnisled in our quest. 
Such truths as are perceived, not the persons 
advancing them, constitute the sole source 
of progress; only these truths qualify for 
that type of leadership worth developing or 
following. 


+ 


The Late President, John F. Kennedy 
SPEECH 


o 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr, FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
I cannot add anything of significance to 
the very eloquent and moving words 
which have already come from the sad- 
dened hearts of so many Members of this 
House over the untimely, the unneces- 
sary, the tragic and shocking death of 
our late President of the United States, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

However, I would betray every impulse 
of my nature if I did not express my own 
deep sorrow and pay my poor flower of 
tribute to the many bouquets of friend- 
ship and affection which have been of- 
fered here in his memory. 

Like many others, I was honored with 
the privilege of seeing and being with 
him on a number of occasions both pub- 
lic and private. He was always gay and 
cheerful. As someone has already said, 
vou could see á laugh coming in his eyes 
before you could hear it from his lips.” 
He was always hungry for information 
and one of the best listeners I have ever 
known. In fact, he was a questioner. 
He posed the questions and compli- 
mented you by listening to your answers. 
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The fact that he was so well informed 
can probably be attributed to his inquir- 
ing nature. 

The world is a poorer place with the 
passing of this gallant leader, whose 
true greatness will never fully be known. 
We are saddened all the more because our 
beloved President has been taken from 
us at a time when his star was strongly 
in the ascendancy and his efforts for 
world peace and a better society were 
only beginning to bear fruit. Even so, 
his contributions are impressive and 
John F. Kennedy is destined to become 
a legend in our time. 

In so many ways, the President was 
a study in contrasts. He was a humble 
man and a person of aristocratic bear- 
ing. He was a very warm human being 
and yet reserved. He was gentle and 
he was forceful. He was practical and 
he was indealistic. And he expressed 
himself with both eloquence and sim- 
plicity. 

All of us were touched in one way or 
another by the courage and the example 
of this young President, who was wise be- 
yond his years. Those of us who had the 
privilege of meeting with him occasional- 
ly will remember him as a soft-spoken 
man of great charm and good humor 
who would rather hear an opponent's 
views than criticize his thinking. One 
could and did differ with President Ken- 
nedy, but one could not do so without 
appreciating his openminded receptive- 
ness to differing points of view which 
characterizes the scholar. 


John F. Kennedy, the President, had 
political opponents, but I cannot believe 
that John F. Kennedy, the man, had 
any enemies. Even the man who as- 
sassinated him must have had a twisted, 
distorted, and confused mind. He was 
mentally and spiritually sick. Those 
who fought the President and his pro- 
grams in the political arena would, I 
believe, be the first to acknowledge his 
sense of fairplay and his dedication to 
the democratic ideals and institutions 
of the country he loved so well. More 
than any of us realize, during the days 
and months and years that lie ahead, all 
of us will miss John F, Kennedy more 
and more. 

The dignity and courage of our late 
President are traits shared equally by 
his noble, gallant, and beautiful widow. 
Mrs, Kennedy’s inspiring example dur- 
ing these trying days will remain in our 
memories forever. May she find some 
solace in the knowledge that each of us 
shares her bereavement and joins in her 
prayers. 


Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my second rollcall report to 
constituents, covering the period from 
May 1 to June 12, 1963: 


BSS RS 28 8 8 


78 | June 12 
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Bricf description 


u call Mr. Rogers, 
Colorado G Marbes absent). 
Final passage of assistance to States re 
cultural e — es — 
Albert, moeru 
Oklahoma (Men Members absent). 4 
passage of measure 


right of appeal or hearing in the event that 
the Secretary of Defense made a ruling 
that they were a security risk (1 Member 
voted “present’’.) 

of measure 5 
poral punishment ashington, 
ed school aaae aed 

eae conference report recomimit 
by roll 

a pce gy wel re Philippine 


to amend 
by Mr, Bass, Democrat, of 
cen a embers absen 
of measure —.— representa- 
tives to 570 Int 


ternational 
Conference at Geneva (R. B. C. in committee 
hearing with Roger Hilsman, Assistant 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs; 
present I would have voted 
Payo 0 e eee (See also 


8 6% l es Mr. Albert, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma (43 Members absent) (R. a Cin 
committee meeting with Edwin M. M. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs). 

Quorum call by Mr. Semen Republican, of 
Iowa (38 ‘Members absent 

Motion to 8 in national debt 

0 ember voted present). 

of national debt ceiling bill. 


134 Members absent) 
with officials of Uni 

Gaon call by Mr. Harris, 3 of 
Arkansas (154 Wender absent Ps 

Quorum call by Mrs. Be Georga a Republican, 
of New York (94 Members absent). 

8 by Speaker of 2 Members to 
attend International- Labor > 
Geneva. (See vote No. 48 above.) 

Bill to extend Public Law 78 (bracero pro- 


gram) for 2 (1 Member voted prosent). 
Quorum call by Mr. Devine, Republican, of 
Ohio (45 9 absent). 
Motion to amend ization Act of 1949 


to prohibit Executive creation of any new 
5 cals by Mr. Williams, Democrat, of 
a vere of 96 Members absent 


per ea — en apu of civil rights 
. to * Mr. Roosevelt, Demo- 
crat, of O 
Quorum calls by Mr. Williams, Democrat, of 
3 (139 Members nt). 
Mr. Republican, 


8 01 1 of Agriculture 


Quarum eal Pa Bir. Baldwin, Republican, 

cal de . (R. B. C. 

in ‘conference with Mr. James 33 
pay Assistant Secretary tate 

Near East and South Asian Affi roren E 7 

appropriations bill for 


ve branch 

uorum call by Mr. Bromwell, blican, 
Ge ata w 
uorum r. 
Minnesota ain nt} 
Quorum call by M 


r. of 
Towa 2. Members 20 (R. B. O. at 
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ROLLCALL NO. 40 


House Joint Resolution 245 purport- 
edly limits travel expenses abroad for 
Congressmen and congressional staff 
members to a per diem allowance and 
transportation costs. In my judgment, 
adverse publicity early in the session on 
the junketing practices of certain Mem- 
bers stampeded Congress into adopting 
House Joint Resolution 245. At present 
there are adequate rules of the Congress, 
which, if rigidly enforced, would protect 
the public from any would-be malefac- 
tors. House Joint Resolution 245 is not 
foolproof. Its provisions can be circum- 
vented just as existing rules can be 
thwarted. I considered my vote against 
the resolution to be a small exercise of 
protest in contrast to a large exercise 
of pacification. I also consider the pro- 
posal to be discriminatory, in that Con- 
gressmen on official business overseas will 
not be reimbursed for such necessary ex- 
penses as phone calls, cables, interpret- 
ers, et cetera. Executives in the private 
sector are reimbursed for all necessary 
expenses relative to their work, and I see 
no reason why Members of Congress 
should not be accorded the same consid- 
eration. It is significant that the House 
failed to include travel within the United 
States in the proposal. If the resolution 
is indeed aimed at accomplishing great 
reforms, I would think its applicability 
should not be limited to travel abroad. 

ROLLCALL NO. 43 


Sections 302(a) and 302(b) of this bill 
provide for a full field examination be- 
fore a new employee of the National Se- 
curity Agency is cleared, and establishes 
a board of appraisal to review each case. 
I, of course, subscribe to these provisions. 
Section 303, however, vests the Secretary 
of Defense with the summary and un- 
reviewable power to discharge as a se- 
curity risk any employee of the NSA. No 
hearing whatever is to be granted to the 
employee. No matter how many years he 
may have been employed, he is not en- 
titled to know what the charges are 
against him, nor who made them. It was 
because of this section that I opposed the 
bill. It not only exposes individuals to 
possible injustice, it exposes the agency 
itself to a risk that it will lose valuable 
personnel because some slanderer sub- 
jects them to suspicion. Hearings and 
appeal procedures are an asset, not a 
liability, because they strengthen morale 
and diminish the chances of mistaken 
identity, prejudice, and other errors of 
judgment. They grow out of a long 
Anglo-American experience in the ad- 
ministration of justice—out of a knowl- 
edge that confrontation and cross-exam- 
ination are invaluable tools for the dis- 
covery of truth. 

ROLLCALL NO. 46 


At issue on this vote was whether the 
United States should pay $73 million in 
war damage claims directly to the Phil- 
ippine Government, or disburse this 

. the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission to the individual 

damage claimants. The amendment 
which I supported called for the latter 
method, with the stipulation that claim- 
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ants certify they would not pay fees to 
former Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission personnel, This would preclude 
payments to lobbyists who, while mem- 
bers of the War Damage Commission, 
had also been on the payroll of various 
corporations entitled to reimbursement 
under the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946. The purpose of the act was to 
provide public rehabilitation of the Phil- 
ippine economy through payments to 
individuals and private corporations and 
organizations. The act explicitly stated 
that “Compensation shall be payable 
only to qualified persons.” Members 
who voted against the amendment on 
this rollcall advocated payment of claims 
to the Philippine Government and not to 
the qualified persons as cited in the 1946 
law. In my judgment it was not proper 
to bring a third party—the Philippine 
Government—into negotiations between 
the United States and private parties 
with financial claims against our Gov- 
ernment. The United States has no 
guarantee that the Philippine Govern- 
ment will pay the $73 million to qualified 
persons under the 1946 act. I found no 
justification to circumvent existing law 
once the loophole allowing payment of 
fees to lobbyists had been closed. 


ROLLCALLS NOS. 51 AND 52 


It is interesting to note that on final 
passage of the national debt ceiling bill, 
only one Republican (former Speaker 
JOSEPH MARTIN) voted for the increase. 
The GOP undoubtedly analyzed the bill 
in political terms—a means of financially 
crippling the Kennedy administration— 
rather than in terms of national welfare. 
H.R. 6009 increases the temporary na- 
tional debt limit by $2 billion for the 
remainder of fiscal 1963, and by an ad- 
ditional $2 billion during the first 2 
months of fiscal 1964. The bill was 
passed after the House rejected (roll- 
call 51) a GOP motion to recommit the 
measure to Ways and Means with in- 
structions to amend it to continue the 
temporary $305 billion debt ceiling. In 
rebutting arguments that increasing the 
debt ceiling was a signal for greater 
spending, I pointed out that Congress- 
sional restraint in passing new programs 
is the only effective way to control Gov- 
ernment spending since the ceiling is a 
measure of what the Government must 
borrow to pay for the programs that 
Congress authorizes. Various emergency 
actions which the Treasury might take in 
managing the debt if the ceiling were not 
raised included: drawing down Treasury 
cash balances and endangering current 
policies that limit the flow of dollars 
abroad; halting the sale of savings 
bonds; disposing of Federal properties 
such as mortgages and stockpiled metals 
on a crash basis which would limit credit 
for home buyers and hurt the mining 
industry; and slowing down existing de- 
fense and space commitments. Ap- 
parently the GOP felt these consequences 
to be in the national interest. I did not. 
During debate a conservative southern 
Democrat told Republicans that: 

The greatest disservice that any of us who 
claim to be conservatives can do is, under 
the guise of conservatism, follow policies 
which are not sound or give the public an 
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erroneous impression of the Nation’s fiscal 
position. 

It is also important to recall that dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years the debt ceiling 
was raised periodically and substantially 
with the strong support of Republicans 
and Democrats. As one Member pointed 
out to the GOP: 

I hope my Republican colleagues will re- 
read their old speeches and again reach their 
conclusion of yesteryear, because— 

“Nor all their piety nor wit 
Can cancel half a line 
Nor all their tears 
Wash out a word of it.” 
ROLLCALL NO. 59 


This year the administration proposed 
a 1-year extension of the bracero pro- 
gram plus an amendment designed to 
strengthen the protection for domestic 
farm labor. The House Agriculture 
Committee, however, reported a 2-year 
extension without the amendment sought 
by the Department of Labor. Contrary 
to popular misconceptions about the 
bracero program, it is not administered 
without cost to American taxpayers. In 
fiscal 1963 an estimated $1.4 million in 
Labor Department funds was spent to 
insure that American farmers complied 
with wage and other regulations appli- 
cable to braceros. Farmers, however, are 
not required to offer American workers 
equivalent workmen’s compensation or 
occupational insurance coverage, hous- 
ing or transportation expenses. In 1962 
there were 226,948 braceros imported to 
the United States for farm jobs, this in 
the face of about 5.5 million Americans 
in the ranks of the unemployed. The 
record indicates that the bracero pro- 


‘gram depressed the wages and working 


conditions of American migrant farm 
laborers, who had no systematic pro- 
gram of recruitment and work contracts 
to assist them in competing with bracero 
labor, and who were not offered the same 
fringe benefits as Mexican laborers. 
With the termination of Public Law 78 
I believe that a similar recruitment pro- 
grams should be provided for domestic 
migrant laborers. I am also confident 
that with abolishment of the Bracero 
program an adequate supply of American 
workers can be found to do stoop labor if 
offered decent wages and working con- 
ditions. 
ROLLCALL NO. 6i 

H.R. 3496, a bill to extend the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949 with an amend- 
ment prohibiting the President from re- 
commending establishment of any new 
executive department, was passed by a 
conservative coalition. On this rolicall 
158 Republicans joined with 65 southern 
Democrats to give President Kennedy 
what, in effect, was an undeserved re- 
buke, Only three Republicans voted 
against the measure. The act grants 
authority to the President to transmit 
to the Congress for its approval or its 
disapproval reorganization plans in the 
executive branch. It was under this au- 
thority that President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended a Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The President's 
recommendations are sent to the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Extensive hearings are held on the pro- 
posal. If any Member of Congress files 
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a resolution of disapproval of the plan, 
and the resolution is approved by the 
Congress, the President’s plan to reor- 
ganize is dead. This is standard legisla- 
tive procedure: the Executive proposes 
and the Congress disposes—it either ac- 
cepts or rejects. With the amendment 
embodied in H.R. 3496 Congress with- 
drew the power of the President to pro- 
pose, Those who voted for the amended 
bill voted to turn the clock back, not 
just back of Presidents Kennedy, Eisen- 
hower, Truman, and Roosevelt, but back 
of President Hoover, who first suggested 
the legislation. It is interesting to note 
that in 1953, when a bill to renew the 
authority of President Eisenhower to in- 
itiate reorganization plans (including the 
authority to set up new departments) 
came before the House, it was passed by 
a vote of 389 to 5. Democrats supported 
the proposal 184 to 2. Republicans were 
for it 205 to3. Democrats gave a Repub- 
lican President similar support in 1955, 
1957, and 1959. In 1963, with a Demo- 
crat in the White House, Democrats 
asked Republicans to give a Democratic 
President the same powers and respon- 
sibilities—no more, but no less—that 
Democrats gave to a Republican Presi- 
dent. It is unfortunate that when the 
vote was taken the GOP had its eye only 
on partisan politics and the 1964 cam- 
paign, not on efficiency and economy in 
Government. 
ROLLCALLS NOS, 62-69 


Under House rules it is impossible to 
conduct a filibuster of the Senate variety. 
However, repeated quorum calls can be 
used to stall speeches on controversial 
issues when they are being discussed un- 
der a special order. It is this tactic which 
southerners may use to temporarily 
block northern discussion of civil rights. 
After regular business had been trans- 
acted on June 4, Representative LINDSAY, 
of New York took the floor to discuss the 
civil rights crisis under a special order. 
The southern bloc, led by Representative 
Wrx1aMs, of Mississippi, walked off the 
floor, leaving Mr. Lrypsay without a 
quorum. Mr. WiLIams then made the 
point of order that a quorum was not 
present and asked for a rollcall. Mr. 
Liypsay was precluded from speaking 
while this procedure was in progress, 
about one-half hour. As you will re- 
member from our discussion on rolicall 
No. 1, it takes about 40 minutes to com- 
plete a quorum call. When a quorum 
had assembled, Mr. WILLIAMS again 
walked out, and with him went the num- 
ber of southern Members necessary to 
make up the quorum. Then Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS came back, noticed the absence of 
a quorum and again the process was re- 
peated several times. I remained on the 
floor until late in the evening, giving 
Mr. Limpsay, a Republican, my support. 
At one point, a motion was made to ad- 
journ, a move which, if successful, would 
have given token victory to the southern 
coalition. I voted against adjournment 
on the principle that all Members, re- 
gardless of party or philosophy, have a 
right to present their views in the Con- 
gress. I was gratified when southerners 
finally gave up their obstructionist fight 
and permitted Mr. LIN Sar to proceed 
with his speech on civil rights. 
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Nuclear Ship “President Kennedy”: Sym- tary support to follow initial airlift to 


bol of America of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some 3 weeks ago an outstand- 
ing, dedicated, and I must say, much too 
modest Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, presented an important ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers in New York on November 15, 
1963. 

At that time our distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina, HERBERT C. 
Bonner, delivered a message that should 
be read and taken to heart by all Ameri- 
cans. As he gave a balanced and reason- 
able analysis of our present depressed 
maritime situation, he called for con- 
structive action and reappraisal by all 
concerned. 

Even as he was critical of the lagging 
pace of our liner replacement program, 
the lack of constructive developments in 
tramp and domestic shipping, our nu- 
clear ship project and our treatment of 
superliner legislation, he was calling for 
more appreciation of our needs and the 
actions to satisfy them. 

I applaud and heartily endorse his 
criticism and his call for action. The 
surest way for us to become second-rate 
in this world is to continue to allow our 
decline at sea. 

Hers Bonner has fought the odds of 
ignorance over the years of his chair- 
manship of an important, but little ap- 
preciated, committee since January of 
1955. Indeed, his influence has been ap- 
Plied in all the years since he became a 
member of the committee upon his ar- 
rival in Congress in 1940. He knows 
whereof he speaks. 

I have had the honor of serving on the 
Merchant Marine Committee with its 
distinguished chairman. I have also 
Served on the Armed Services Committee. 
From those vantage points one learns 
the essentiality of national seapower— 
the vital importance of strength at sea 
in all its aspects. Military, commercial, 
and scientific—these are fields in which 
We must be able to stand on our own 
without dependence upon others. Su- 
Premacy at sea is as important as su- 
premacy in space. 

So I earnestly commend to this House 
a careful reading of his thoughtful re- 
marks on the state of our merchant 
marine today, his criticism, and his sug- 
gestions for future, but careful action. 

In his well-reasoned speech to the dis- 
tinguished group of maritime techni- 
cians, he expressed his belief that there 
is a continuing need for large passenger 
ships under the American flag. He 
called for review of our need for ships 
that will express the American ideal 
around the world—ships that would 
serve the practical purposes of being 
available for use if we should ever again 
have need for dependable, massive mili- 


any of the trouble spots of the future— 
sie capable of efficiently maintaining 
the flow of fighting men to the beach- 
heads in a continuous pipeline of 
strength. 

I agree. 

d I want to take this opportunity 
to urge that the superliner legislation 
that passed the Congress so overwhelm- 
ingly in the previous administration be 
reveiwed, and reenacted if necessary, to 
provide for a few outstanding passenger 
vessels under the American flag for 
operation in those ocean services where 
there is a great and growing demand for 
sea travel. 

In the vanguard of such a program, I 
urge the immediate study of the design 
of a ship which would know no peer for 
the foreseeable future, powered by nu- 
clear energy, economically feasible for 
regular service in the transpacific and 
capable of round-the-world operation. 

I would name this ship Nuclear Ship 
President Kennedy. 

I can think of no more fitting tribute 
to the man who has left us with such 
tragic suddenness, who, despite his 
youthful years, has been called the First 
Citizen of the World. 

Congressman Bonner’s careful analy- 
sis of where we stand, why, and where 
we should go to strengthen our seaborne 
posture follows: 

REMARKS OF HON. HERBERT ©. BONNER, 

DEMOCRAT, OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, 

MARINE AND 

FISHERIES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, BE- 

FORE ANNUAL MEETING OF SOCIETY OF NAVAL 

ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS AT 

WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, New YORK, FRI- 

DAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1963 

Admiral James, members of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, hon- 
ored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
highly honored to be your guest speaker here 
tonight at the high point of the 7ist annual 
meeting of this outstanding society, com- 
posed of the leading representatives of all 
the segments which, in combination, create 
the hard core of total American seapower. 
I am tremendously impressed by the attend- 
ance, knowing that here on the speaker's 
stand and in the audience are so many of 
the great names and personalities in our 
American shipping, shipbuilding, ship repair, 
and ship equipment industries, the US. 
Navy, and the other Government agen- 
cies concerned with our seaborne 

Those among you who are professional 
naval architects and marine engineers com- 
prise the elite group who have the know-how 
to point the way to technical progress in 
our seagoing enterprises and to translate into 
workable terms sound concepts of those less 
skilled in the finer aspects of your art. 

Back in the early spring, when your presi- 
dent, Admiral James, extended to me his 
flattering invitation to be your speaker to- 
night, I felt I had plenty of time to bone up 
on some of the details of your specialty so 
that I could talk to you with the fullest 
sense or confidence. However, as this date 
approached and I received a copy of your 
program listing the 11 technical papers pre- 
sented during this session, my earlier self- 
assurance was shattered. I have to confess 
that I can't even say some of the words you 
use—much less understand their meaning. 

So, it is with a considerabl sense of hu- 
mility that I appear here tonight to discuss 
a few of the very many problems that beset 
us in our exploitation of the world’s oceans 
for our security and economy. 

In any discussion of American seapower it 
is essential to outline briefiy where we stand 
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at the present before we attempt to chart a 
course for the future. We know that our 
well-established goals are to have an Ameri- 
can merchant marine adequate to meet the 
requirements of national security and the 
economic welfare of the United States. But 
where are we in relation to those goals— 
what obstacles stand in the way of their 
achievement? 

I will not go into much detail, because I 
am sure most of you are familiar with the 
figures that show we are far short of having 
the merchant marine required by our na- 
tional maritime policy. 

Yes, there ls a merchant ship replacement 
program underway, producing slightly over 
a dozen new cargo ships per year. These 
new ships are larger and faster than the pre- 
war and war-built ships they replace. But, 
there are only about 300 of them in prospect 


in 1958, only 76 vessels have been delivered 
and entered into service, Present plans call 
for completing replacement of the subsi- 
dized fleet no sooner than 1975. There are 
no known plans for enlarging the fleets of 
the present subsidized operators. 

There are no plans for replacement of most 
ot the 680 obsolescent, aging American-flag 
ships owned by the unsubsidized operators. 

In January 1954, the active U.S. seagoing 
merchant fleet consisted of 1,249 ships. As 
of January 1, 1963, this number was 985 
ships—a drop of 264, or at the rate of 24 
ships per year. Of the dry cargo ships still 
active, 90 percent are over 15 years of age. 

Note—in connection with these depressing 
figures—that the U.S.-flag participation in 
our foreign commerce as recently as 1961 
has been as low as 8.8 percent. Today, I 
believe it hovers around 10 percent. 

While our merchant fleet has been rapidly 
diminishing, our foreign commerce has been 


_ rapidly increasing—from 143 million tons in 


1950 to about 308 million tons currently. Re- 
liable estimates indicate that continued 
steady increase in our waterborne foreign 
commerce will reach 370 million tons or more 
by 1970. Obviously, we are falling increas- 
ingly behind in our merchant shipping 
position. 

While we are deteriorating, most of. our 
free world foreign competitors are carrying 
their own commerce at percentage rates 
ranging from 38 percent in Sweden; 41 per- 
cent in West Germany; 50 percent in Japan; 
and 53 percent in the United Kingdom. 
Relative weakness in relation to our foreign 
competitors will inevitably leave us at their 
mercy in world trading. 

When the amazing buildup of merchant 
shipping in the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist bloc is taken into account, our posi- 
tion becomes even more alarming. 

As I have indicated, the downward trend 
in the American merchant marine has been 
going on for a number of years. It has been 
clear over these years that the rising costs of 
Government aid to maintain our merchant 
fieet on a parity with those of competing for- 
eign-flag fleets have played a material part 
in the reluctance of both the executive 
branch and the Congress to broaden in num- 
bers and categories those eligible to receive 
assistance. In fact, seeking means to 
minimize assistance to those already receiv- 
ing it, the Government has urged, and is us- 
ing, such devices as restraints on the number 
of subsidized voyages; the statu- - 
tory life of vessels from 20 to 25 years; hold- 
ing to a minimum budget for the 
numbers of new ships to be constructed for 
the replacement program each year; and 
failure to request authorized appropriations, 
as in the case of the superiiners. 

Thus, while our national policy and our 


the size, scope, and pace of our program. 
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Considering the outstanding contractual 

obligations between the Government and the 
existing subsidized operators, tt can readily 
be seen that under current fiscal policies 
there is not much leeway for expansion of 
the fleet. There is no balanced or concerted 
national program with regard to tramps, ore 
carriers, or tankers. They must soramble for 
what they can get in the way of Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes under the Cargo 
Preference Act—or military cargoes, Present 
administrative policies force all oversea 
tanker and ore-carrying vessels to foreign 
flags. 
It seems that this scramble for participa- 
tion in the limited available forms of Gov- 
ernment support is also a major contributing 
factor in the frequently fierce interunion 
rivalries which create so much of the insta- 
bility in our merchant shipping. 

And the efforts of the seagoing unions to 
maintain their memberships through various 
devices exacted at the bargaining table have 
contributed to excessive wages and overtime 
and excessive manning. 

These elements have been apparent for a 
number of years. 

In 1955 and 1956, my committee inquired 
extensively into labor-management problems. 
Hopefully, we thought that the thorough 
airing of the problems before a sympathetic 
and friendly forum would lead to voluntary 
settlement of differences in line with our 
concepts of free collective and 
would make more restrictive action, such as 
legislation, unnecessary. 

Unfortunately and regretfully, our hopes 
were not realized. Five of the eight times in 
which the injunctive procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley Act have been invoked have occurred 
since that review of maritime labor-manage- 
ment problems. 

The severe seamen's strikes in 1961 and 
1962 and the long, hardheaded, and frultless 
longshore strike of December and January, 
1962-63, seemed to emphasize the need for 
again reviewing maritime labor-management 
relations, Clearly, something needed to be 
done which would—after complete break- 
down of collective processes 
nevertheless protect the third hier inter- 
ests—the public interest—to prevent deep 
damage to the health, safety, and welfare 
of this country, engaged as it is in a world 
where national survival is at stake. Public 
tolerance—or was it apathy?—resulted in the 
recent temporary defeat of our very moderate 
legislation on the piously spoken grounds 
that it would destroy free collective bargain- 
ing and strike at the very roots of the Amer- 
ican system. “Leave it up to us,” said the 
opponents to the bill, “and we will not only 
work out our problems but the public inter- 
est will gain thereby.” 

While all of this was going on we were be- 
ing confronted with the unbelievable non- 
sense which has tied up our proud symbol of 
peacetime uses of the atom, the nuclear 
ship Savannah; the fantastic dispute which 
arose over the SS Maximus; and the utterly 
outrageous tragi-comedy which has retired 
the SS America from service for many 


months, if not forever. 
I am not here to assess particular blame 
for these ilinesses. The 


well known and oft repeated facts and fig- 
ures should be evidence enough that we have 
not found the answers. 

Former Secretary of the Navy. Hon. 
Fred Korth, summed up the situation well 
in a recent article saying: 

“In ve, our merchant marine has 
not been reduced to its present state due to 


These are merely symptoms of the real prob- 
lem, which is a lack of understanding as to 
why we need a strong, healthy shipping in- 
dustry and, therefore no public resolve to do 
something about it.” 

This public resolye must be stimulated 
without further delay if we are to avoid what 
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Admiral Mahan called “the rude awakening 
of those who have abandoned their share of 
the common birthright of all people—the 
sea.” 

Subsidy alone is no longer—if it ever 
was—the only answer to maintaining and 
developing a competitive merchant marine. 

We have long since passed the point where 
we can refuse to reduce costs through mech- 
anization on the grounds that it will mean 
loss of jobs, On the contrary, the rapidly 
increasing use of mechanization, or so-called 
automation, by our competitors—the foreign 
merchant fleets of Japan, Sweden, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Great Britain and 
other natlons—make it essential that we, 
too, follow that course as rapidly as possible. 

The high level of our economy and our way 
of life has grown from the untrammeled 
freedom to invent and employ labor-saving 
and cost-saving devices and systems. To 
carry forward with the concept of parity—so 
inherent in our system of Government aid 
to shipping—we, too, must automate simply 
to hold our own. 

Up until now, shipping management for 
the most part has been timid or complacent 
in regard to crossing the frontiers of auto- 
mation. Labor has been apprehensive or 
eyen belligerent. But the lines are drawn, 
As one outstanding shipping man said not 
too long ago, “We must automate or stag- 
nate.” This is the very minimum. The 
alternative could, and possibly would, be in- 
stantaneous block obsolescence not too far 
in the future. 

Happily, changes in these attitudes are 
occurring. Management and labor on the 
Pacific coast have recognized the problem in 
the longshore industry and reached agree- 
ment which seems to be going well. Today's 
technology can readily provide the means to 
bring about major economies in ship do- 
sign, construction, and operation. Steps are 
being made in this direction, and a few— 
though yet a very few—American shipping 
lines are incorporating mechanized systems 
in groups of ships presently under contract 
or obligation. Maritime labor has also rec- 
ognized that the road to our maritime devel- 
opment, as well as survival, depends upon 
our taking advantage of the economies of 
mechanization. 

Here, I must comment upon another phase 
of the American maritime industry where 
much must be done, 

In World War II, with an effort costing 
more than $12 billion, our shipyards turned 
out over 5,000 merchant-type ships in a 
period of 4 years. This entailed the con- 
struction of entirely new shipyards. Workers 
had to be trained, many of whom had never 
seen a ship, let alone had any experience in 
their construction. This was possible not 
only through three-shift, round-the-clock 
operation, but through the development and 
employment of new techniques. 

By the end of the war, with an oversupply 
of ships and shipbuilding facilities, our ex- 
isting yards began to become obsolete. At 
the same time, the other maritime nations 
of the world—to a considerable extent with 
our help—borrowed and adopted-the fruits 
of our wartime experience and improved upon 
them to the point where the United States 
is now grievously behind. 

We have the highest costs in the world. 
We pay the highest wages. We have a prolif- 
eration of shipyard trades. We take longer 
from keel laying to launching than several 
of the other major shipbullding nations. Of 
all the leading shipbuilding nations of the 
world, our productivity is the lowest. This 
is not simply due to labor rates, for Sweden, 
whose wages are the highest in the world 
next to the United States, also has the high- 
est productivity. 

As a shipbuilding nation we now rank 9th. 

Here I am not trying to say that anyone 
should expect the American worker to re- 
celve less than his brothers in other Amer- 
ican industries, nor that our shipbullding 
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industry should voluntarily make the inyest- 
ments required to increase productivity and 
lower costs—without ships to build. I do 
say, however, that there is much to be done 
in this area which can and must be done in 
the Interest of our national safety. We can- 
not afford to be behind the rest of the worid 
in shipbuilding. A school child can recog- 
nize that we will not have the lead time we 
enjoyed at the outset of World War II. Our 
shipbuilding effort was our salvation in that 
war, and it might well be again. Therefore, 
as an instrument of national policy, our prl- 
vate shipbuilding Industry deserves and 
needs national support. 

Ihave deplored conditions and attitudes in 
shipping and shipbullding and labor. Now 
I want to deplore attitudes existing in the 
Government itself. 

Since the end of World War I, highly au- 
thoritative lipservice has been given by the 
several administrations to the need for an 
adequate, modern American merchant ma- 
rine. Press releases and speeches from chief 
executives on down to much lesser officials 
have put together the right words to cheer 
the hearts and minds of those who appre- 
ciate the meaning of seapower. Expensive 
studies have shown the deficiencies in our 
maritime posture and made recommenda- 
tions of various sorts for their correction. 
But, when it has come to implementing the 
fine words, significant results have not been 
forthcoming. 

I have already mentioned some of the de- 
vices used to slow down our maritime pro- 
gram. 


Now listen to this: In a recent opinion 
rendered in connection with the case of 
a new applicant for operation in our for- 
eign trade, the majority opinion of the 
maritime agency pointed to strong foreign- 
flag competition as a reason for denying 
operating rights. I found this somewhat 
shocking, since the very purpose of the 1936 
act is to meet foreign-flag competition. 

More recently, a high level government- 
named group, appointed to study our mari- 
time resources for security and trade, seri- 
ously made the suggestion that “in view of 
the world surpluses in shipping capacity, the 
search for additional practical possibilities 
for reliance on foreign-flag tonnage should 
be continued.” This I also found shocking. 
Let's carry the idea a step further and place 
our reliance upon foreign-flag navies, 

These views by responsible 
sources high In the councils of the Govern- 
ment remind me of a story: 

This is the story of a Navy ship which 
was designed as a commerce raider during 
the Civil War. She was carefully ee 
to prey effectively on British commerce 
Britain should have joined the 55 
Her name was the Wamponoag (Wam-pon-o- 
og). 

As a commerce raider, her chief require- 
ments were light armament and extreme 


Upon completion, the shipping world was 
astounded when this new ship averaged 17 
knots for 38 hours in a North Atlantic 
storm during her trial run in February 1868. 
This was a notable event, since the City of 
Paris held the blue ribbon at the time for 
crossing the Atlantic at maximum speed of 
14 knots. 

The Navy, in the early years of the transi- 
tion from sail to steam, found itself in a 
predicament. How could this radical innova- 
tion of a ship be integrated into the estab- 
lished, traditional program? 

The account goes on to say that a board 
of admirals was convened to serve as a panel 
to decide what should be done about the 


experts agreed two blades of the 
four-bladed propeller should be removed. 
Thus, the ship would perform better under 
sail because of reduction of drag, with the 
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It was further agreed that four stacks on 
such a ship made her a disgraceful-looking 
craft. So the experts decided to remove two 
of them. The remaining two, of course, 
would be telescoped so the ship would look 
better when it was rigged, and under sail. 
Of course, removing two of the stacks also 
made it necessary for them to take out half 
the boilers. 

Then, this distinguished panel decided that 
it was of utmost importance that they be 
able to step a proper mainmast. However, 
a mainmast could not be stepped without 
the removal of the reduction gears. It 
was decided that this move should be made. 

And, of course, by the time the experts 
had surveyed their own handiwork, they ar- 
rived at a decision that really the best thing 
to do to solve their problem would be to 
scrap the ship. 

That was the end of the Wamponoag. 

In reporting its findings, the board ob- 
served that the experience “nevertheless may 
serye as a source from which important les- 
sons may be drawn, and among them it im- 
presses the expediency of consulting, instead 
of ignoring, experienced and intelligent naval 
minds.” 

It was 20 years later, I understand, before 
the U.S. Navy again had a 17-knot ship. 

I think this story points a moral. 

To improve the performance and competi- 
tiveness of our merchant flect and its use- 
fulness as a naval auxiliary under emergency 
conditions, full application must be made of 
all new technologies. This was the motiva- 
tion behind the legislation authorizing the 
construction of the nuclear ship, Savannah, 
which was first introduced in the Congress 
more than 8 years ago. No one expected the 
Savannah to be economically competitive. 
She represented that essential first step in 
the application of nuclear power to a surface 
vessel for peaceful purposes. She has had 
her problems—sometimes technical—more 
recently in the nontechnical area. If the 
Savannah had not been built we would prob- 
ably not be much further ahead in our 
knowledge of the potentialities of nuclear 
ship propulsion than we were 8 years ago. 

Whenever the subject of nuclear propul- 
sion for merchant ships is raised, detractors 
still bring forth the argument that it is not 
economical; that it is too complex; that its 
safety has not been fully demonstrated, etc. 
What this really means is that it is new and 
will force a change in established concepts. 

The Savannah has now been constructed 
and has provided sufficient operational ex- 
perience to demonstrate that she is extremely 
safe, and that the propulsion of a merchant 
ship by means of nuclear power is practical. 
She has provided a testing ground for social 
problems which will have to be solved as we 
apply the new technologies to the merhcant 
marine of the future. She has been a ground 
breaker in obtaining acceptance in the very 
important area of port entry approvals here 
and abroad. I would not be so bold as to 
attempt to detall the various advantages 
offered by nuclear surface ship propulsion. 
They are many, as you know. 

When considering the use of changed con- 
cepts in merchant shipping the key question 
always boils down to one of economics, so 
the question here is; “Can nuclear systems 
be used profitably?” 

A new technology may offer unique ad- 
vantages which, if properly used, could 
eventually lead to the replacement of a more 
or less conventional technology. On the 
other hand, the new technology cannot be 
forced into the straitjacket of the conven- 
tional, nor must it be rejected because it 
does not provide obvious advantages when 
used in accordance with conventional ground 
rules. Our Wampanoag story is a perfect 
illustration of what can happen with such a 
negative approach. 

It is to utilize the advantages 
offered by a new technology, first in those 
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specific areas where maximum advantage can 
be taken, and then, as it enters useful op- 
eration, to improve it and its utilization 
until it becomes competitive in an ever- 
Increasing area. In other words, use it where 
it makes the most sense, 

According to what I hear from leading 
naval architects, high ranking Navy officers 
with intense and concentrated experience in 
nuclear propulsion for naval vessels, both 
submarine and surface, and from outstand- 
ing industry sources, we are now on the 
threshold of a breakthrough in nuclear ship 
applications which, if made now and used 
where they make the most sense, will produce 
economically justifiable reusits. 

On the strength of these authorities I take 
this occasion to urge that this country move 
forward to its next application of nuclear 
propulsion to a peaceful surface ship—an 
application whose success will be as assured 
as anything can be. 

Some 6 years ago I introduced legislation 
to authorize the construction of an out- 
standing nuclear powered icebreaker for op- 
eration by the U.S. Coast Guard, capable of 
carrying out multiple missions in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions—hoth areas in which 
we have great stake. I felt that taking all 
factors into account the construction of such 
a vessel made sense and was economically 
justifiable, even at that time. The legisla- 
tion passed both Houses overwhelmingly, but 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

Our need for new icebreakers increases 
dally as our interests in the polar regions 
expands. This need is more than ever a na- 
tional need, above and beyond the traditional 
roles and missions of the Coast Guard in the 
field of icebreaking. Criticism undoubtedly 
will still be heard concerning the cost of new 
icebreakers with nuclear propulsion, But I 
believe the truly wasteful and extravagant 
course would be to with the con- 
struction of conventional ships which will be 
obsolete by the time the first one is com- 
pleted several years from now. The long 
range course, the economical course lies in 
boldly taking adyantage of the most ad- 
vanced technological concepts presently 
available so we will have an outstanding ship 
which may well remain modern over much if 
not all, of its useful life. 7 

Nuclear power in an outstanding ice- 
breaker, highly mechanized, would pay im- 
mediate returns on the investment, plus pro- 
viding a testing ground of incalculable value 
for surface shipping of the future. 

Again, to advance a proposal which I un- 
successfully espoused before, I want to now 
seriously urge consideration of the building 
of another and outstanding superliner 
passenger ship embodying the latest con- 
cepts of nuclear power, large passenger and 
troop capacity, high speed and extensive 
mechanization. 

I do not believe that large passenger ships 
have become obsolete, but rather that we are 
in a transition period marking an increas- 
ing demand for surface ocean travel. Rising 
income levels and the increasing lengths of 
vacations, both here and abroad, are indica- 
tors in this direction. 

I do not believe that surface transporta- 
tion for emergency troop lift has become ob- 
solete. Despite the great utility and ad- 
vantages and the increasing capacity of air- 
lift, I do not believe it is safe or sound for 
us to be unable to balance our troop trans- 
port capability with a few ships designed 
with troop lift in mind. Obviously this can 
be done most economically through the con- 
struction of vessels which will be gainfully 
employed during peacetime periods. Here, 
again, the construction of such an out- 
standing ship will not only serve maximum 
purposes as an element of the peacetime 
American merchant marine, available for ef- 
fective use in time of war, and, incidentally 
contributing to the relief of our balance-of- 
payments problem, but it will serve as a 
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practical laboratory for the continued ad- 
vancement of our maritime technology. 

I know that research and development pro- 
grams are being undertaken by the Mari- 
time Administration. I belleve they are 
good programs, conducted with dedication. 
But it does little good to engage in research 
and development without application of the 
concepts being studied. Moreover, unless we 
follow through to employ on a broad scale 
the advanced concepts which are developed, 
we will be hastening the digging of our own 
grave as our competitors learn of and adopt 
the advances we conceive. 

I conclude with these wise words of Sir 
Walter Raleigh: 

“Whoever commands the sea, commands 
the trade; whoever commands the trade of 
the world, commands the riches of the world, 
and consequently the world itself.” 


Eulogy for John Fitzgerald Kennedy by 
Rabbi Samuel D. Soskin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following beautiful eulogy delivered 
at the memorial service held on Monday, 
November 25, 1963, at Temple Beth 
Emeth of Flatbush, a congregation of 
which I have been a proud member since 
1931. Rabbi Samuel D. Soskin, our 
spiritual leader, delivered this moving 
evocation of the spirit of John F. 
Kennedy. 

The eulogy follows: 

EvLocy For JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 
DELIVERED BY RABBI SAMUEL D. SOSKIN, 
AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE ON MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 25, 1963, at TEMPLE BETH EMETH 
OF FLATBUSH, BROOKLYN 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the 

mouth speaketh.” * * * Weare met in God's 
sanctuary to weep for a family which endures 
the cruel fellowship of sorrow and to mourn 
with all humanity the loss of one whose 
death diminishes all of us. 

For John Fitzgerald Kennedy was the voice 
and conscience of a land which has stood as 
God's stake in human history. In this land 
millions of peoples have found something 
so unique, so magnificent that no words can 
adequately describe it. Perhaps it can best 
be named the flame of brotherhood in which 
men are given the right to speak freely and 
to worship in freedom. It is something 
Americans give to each other, in order that 
each may have it for himself. 

That flame burned in the soul of our 
martyred President as he fought against 
those who would darken the bright land- 
scape of our country with the wicked shadows 
of bigotry and intolerance. How much we 
owe to him who was the Ish Tam, the man 
whole in his integrity whose love for Nation 
was the reflection of our own love. 

Though my soul is grieved, I think back 
on that event in Washington when the lead- 
ers of our Reform Jewish movement pre- 
sented a Torah to our beloved President. 
Even now I am held captive to that moment 
when the descendant of Irish immigrants 
who had come to America to find freedom, 
took into his keeping the symbol of that 
tradition which echoed on Sinai’s heights 

that all men must be given free- 
dom because all are God's children. 
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Surely we Jews shouid be the first to rec- 
that John Fitzgerald Kennedy lived 
by the ideals encased in that Torah and we 
can honor him only by seeking to match his 
consecration, It can be done if we are ready 
to labor and to sacrifice for the enrichment 
of the lives of fellow men. There are the 
hungry and the naked and the rejected of 
the world. They must be fed and clothed 
and redeemed. There are slums to be erased 
and bigotries to be wiped away. For what 
does it avail if men pray to God and do not 
deeds of justice? 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy cherished a 
vision of a peaceful and righteous world. 
Within his soul he carried the gold of God 
which alone can forge the gates of the king- 
dom of heaven. The bullet which shattered 
his body could not destroy that vision. We, 
who are an ancient people and who have 
held that same vision, know that the coming 
of the kingdom may be far off. But, it Is for 
us, despite the peril and our almost unbear- 
able grief, to labor for that kingdom. 

May the spirit of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, seryant and leader of his people, friend 
of all mankind, quicken us for the task, that 
future generations may say of us as we say 
of him: “Zecher Tzadik Livrocho,” may his 
memory be for an everlasting blessing. 

Amen. 


John F. Kennedy 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, while I 
realize that the constituencies of all of 
my colleagues deeply felt the loss of the 
President, his tragic death had a tre- 

personal impact in my district, 
for—as I have noted—he was a part of it. 

With this in mind, I think it would be 
most appropriate to include in the REC- 
orD a sampling of the many editorials 
and articles which appeared in the news- 
papers throughout southeastern Massa- 
chusetts and Cape Cod. 

The first is from the Standard-Times, 
of New Bedford, and was published on 
November 23, the day after the fatal 
shooting 


Joun F, KENNEDY 

The American people are in shocked dis- 
belief that President Kennedy is dead. He 
was the symbol of America's vitality, a man 
who drove himself day and night to lead 
the free world through some of its most 
trying hours. 

That was wiped out in a terror-filled mo- 
ment in Dallas. A sniper’s bullet proved 
once more that the President of the United 
States is not invincible even though he is the 
repository of more power than any other 
person in the world. 

The assassin, somehow, thought his minis- 
cule of discontent was greater than the hopes 
and aspirations of millions of Americans who 

admired, worked for and, yos, loved 
the President. 

Tragedy had dogged Mr. Kennedy much of 
his life. An elder brother, Joe, was killed 
over France while on a special air mission 
during World War II. A sister, Kathleen, 
died in an airplane crash. It was only 3 
months ago that the President's own son 
died, shortly after birth. 

As a Harvard student, Mr. Kennedy injured 
his back playing football. He was badly 
wounded by enemy action in the South Pa- 
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cific in 1943, for which he was awarded the 
Purple Heart. While on a Pacific island he 
contracted malaria, from which he suffered 
periodic attacks for several years. 

None of these deterred John F. Kennedy. 

He wrote “Profiles in Cournge” in longhand 
in a hospital bed while recuperating from a 
spinal operation. His wartime injury did 
not prevent him from campaigning for a 
House seat and was not going to diminish 
his contributions as a U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts. Nor did a painful back dis- 
courage him from maintaining a rigorous 
schedule in the 1960 presidential campaign. 

While in Canada, Mr. Kennedy injured his 
back once more. His pace never alackened. 
He was a living “profile in courage.“ 

At this moment, Mr. Kennedy’s widow and 
family are in their loneliest hours. Mes- 
sages of condolence, letters of sympathy 
from round the world, and the tears of those 
close to the late President cannot fill the 
void in their lives. 

Massachusetts mourns its brave native son. 
The Nation joins in the mourning for John 
Pitzgerald Kennedy. 


Next, Mr. Speaker, a particularly well- 
written tribute from the Wareham 
Courier of Wareham, Mass.: 

“Hs LEGACY Is GREATNESS 

Never before has one human being been 
mourned by so many throughout the world. 

Never has there been such a spontaneous 
and universal expression of genuine grief. It 
became ly obvious that the as- 
sassin’s bullet unleashed an emotional flood- 
gate, the likes of which had never been 
known on this earth. It also became evi- 
dent that John Fitzgerald Kennedy had 
achieved a stature, in a lifetime shorter than 
most, unparalleled m history. 

Even those who, prior to the deed which 
plunged the world into darkness temporarily, 
were at the opposite political pole, or who 
would have denied a personal liking, suddenly 
discovered they harbored a steadily growing, 
sincere affection for this young man who 
wore the cloak of maximum responsibility 
and world leadership so gracefully. They, 
too, fought to hold back tears of sorrow. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy epitomized the 
American dream—that the Presidency is 
within the reach of anyone, regardiess of 
race, creed, or color. 

This young man, who was overtaken by 
destiny too soon, grasped the reins of Gov- 
ernment of the greatest country in the worid 
at a time when the greatest threat to survival 
faced that country. He held with a firm 
hand, and kept us on the road, avoiding the 
abyss of annihilation which faced us at every 
turn. 


For his Americanism, for his leadership, 
for his timeless example of what a God- 
fearing man should be, we offer the words 
spoken regularly at the end of each of his 

conferences, and which we now utter 


For its special Thanksgiving edition, 
the Old Colony Memorial of Plymouth, 
Mass., noted that while life goes on “re- 
morselessly,” and that a tragedy of time- 
less implications had befallen the Na- 
tion, we owe a debt of gratitude to this 
country’s founders for a Constitution 
that insured the continuity of Govern- 
ment: 

THANKSGIVING Dar, 1963 

The murder of the President and all its 
attendant circumstances have added up to 
the most harrowing public event that most 
of us shall ever know. 

This was a tragedy of antique power, with 
timeless implications. Who now can doubt 
the workings of Providence? 

Life goes on remorselessly. The darkest 
pall must disperse, the sun shine again. Yet 
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Thanksgiving, 1963, cannot be like most, 
coming so closely as it does on the heels 
of this dreadful happening. 

A great leap into the dark has been taken. 
Gone is a brave and clear-minded man, who 
strove with all his might to help and keep 
us. The bitterness of his taking lingers in 
the mouth and will not wash away. 

Therefore, this year we must look outside 
our own circle for other things besides fam- 
lly togetherness, abundance of food, and 
traditional comforts to be thankful for. 

Our gratitude must go to the Founding 
Fathers who, with great foresight, in making 
the Constitution insured the continuity of 
our Government, and with it our national 
life. The banner fell. But swiftly it was 
raised again. 

We have cause for thanks, too, in the fact 
that our new President is a man of great 
experience, strong and wise enough to take 
over the great burdens of Chief Magistrate. 

Then there is one more, final reason for 
thanksgiving. This is the certain knowledge, 
demonstrated on massive scale, that in crisis 
the people of America feel and react as one, 
and so doing draw the whole world in their 
train, 

During the first hours after the President's 
death a great emptiness came on the land. 
But soon into the air stole intimations of a 
slow, sad music, the music of the people, 
murmuring as one. And presently the 
mighty and the weak, the few and the many, 
closed ranks, like the closing of a giant fist. 

With this, quite spontaneously, affirmed by 
the very heart and instinct of all Americans, 
the President's death became felt as a kind of 
sacrifice, and the legacy of his hopes took on 
FFP 

For reasons inscrutable John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has been reduced to dust and a 
cruel blow visited upon his beloved wife 
and children, his family and all who loved or 
liked him. Yet this same blow shocked all 
Americans into a unique awareness of their 
nationhood, warned them in terrible depth of 
responsibilities too often neglected. 

This last circumstance has nothing, of 
course, to do with gratitude. Rather it calls, 
on this 1963 Thanksgiving Day, for medita- 
tion on the final meaning of this life, and a 
tally not of benefits, but of things worth liy- 
ing—and dying—for. 


The famed Vineyard Gazette on 
Martha's Vineyard hailed the late Presi- 
dent for his candor and for representing, 
as he did, “the utter routing of bigotry.” 

A MEMORIAL IN THE Hearts or Mex 


He will be forever young. His youth will 
live in the pages of history, and this is not a 
small or unimportant thing. Amid frustra- 
tion and erosion of the spirit, gravity and 
crisis, the abundance of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's fresh spirit and optimism will 
supply the strength of his unforgettable 
example. 

All else aside, he represented too the utter 
routing of bigotry. In candor of language 
and behavior, in the context of his 
and official life, it was inconceivable that he 
would abate in the least from his own faith, 
or that he would seek to impose it upon 
others. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
were free to support his policies, and they 
did; they were as free to oppose his policies, 
and they did. 

The best memorial that can be erected to 
him is a larger sense of humanity in the 
hearts of men and women. The things that 
bind together are more important than the 
things that rend apart. What diminishes 
humanity for one, diminishes it for all. 

The lesson has been taught for some 
2,000 years, but it has not yet been com- 
pletely learned. May not this tragedy, 
the dimensions of which are so hard to con- 
ceive, bring home again and In the new light 
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of our times, the force of the spirit and ethic 
which alone can justify and fulfill our com- 
mon heritage. 


The base newspaper at Otis Air Force 
Base, where Air Force 1 made many 
landings, carried the following tribute 
from the wing commander, Col. Rudolph 
B. Walters: 

It is difficult during this time of national 
sorrow to find words capable of expressing 
the depth of the grief felt by all persons at 
Otis AFB. 

Each person here felt particularly close to 
President Kennedy, partially due, perhaps, to 
his frequent visits here. This tragedy has 
struck us a deep personal blow. 

As for myself, I feel that—in addition to 
losing my Commander in Chief—I have lost 
& personal beloved friend. 

Col, RUDOLPH B. WALTERS. 


My predecessor in Congress, former 
Congressman Donald W. Nicholson, now 
in retirement at his home in Wareham, 
Mass., served in the House with the late 
President and counted him a personal 
friend. The Wareham Courier printed 
the following tribute from Congressman 
Nicholson: 

It was with overwhelming shock and sad- 
ness that I heard of the untimely death of 
President Kennedy. I considered him a per- 
sonal friend and I used to call him “Johnny.” 
Besides his outstanding ability as a legislator 
for he was very much a friend and thought- 
Tul to all, as everyone can testify. 


Speaking for an area of Cape Cod that 
John Kennedy knew well, the Province- 
town Adovate and New Beacon of Prov- 
incetown expressed the shock and re- 
morse felt throughout the land: 


[Prom the New Beacon, Nov. 27, 1963] 
Hat AND FAREWELL ' 


Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but ask what you can do for your country.— 
John F. Kennedy 

“He did a great job as President.” These 
Were the words of Town Manager Walter E. 
Lawrence as he reflected upon the sudden 
and tragic death last Friday of President 
John F. Kennedy. “His loss is a tragedy for 
the country and the world,” Mr. Lawrence 
continued. “He was a good, clean, honest, 
intelligent, young man, whose conduct of 
affairs met with the approval of his country- 
men. Again, his death was indeed a tragic 

We echo these words. That such a man, 
who, in the prime of his life was leading his 
country ever forward, meeting the problems 
of the century, both foreign and domestic 
squarely, and solving them, had evoked noth- 
ing but praise from his fellow countrymen of 
both high and low station. 

The late President was a friend of the 
People. He liked to shake their hand. When 
there was a problem he told them about it 
straight from the shoulder, and just what he 
intended to do about it. He was idolized and 
mobbed by the younger citizens wherever 
he went. 

Also, the diplomats of the world came to 
know him as a tactful and resolute nego- 
tlator, who wouldn't back down, and al- 
ways stood up for what he thought was right. 

His life as a family man, a loved and loy- 
ing father to his two children is well known. 
Much time was spent with Caroline and 
John, Jr„ as much as the affairs of state 
would allow. Their loss is indeed great. 

But to Mrs. Kennedy, the solid Jacqueline, 
who stayed with her husband from the time 
of the fatal shot, until the final taps at 
Arlington National Cemetery, go our heart- 
felt sympathies. This strong wife wns forced 
to control her feelings and emotions, so 
that her husband’s funeral would be a period 
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of national solemnity, rather than hysteria. 
To this end she was admirable. 

The cape, the State, the country, and the 
world has lost one of its most dynamic citi- 
gens of the 20th century. To him indeed 
should go the Nobel Peace Prize. As we go 
forward into the sixties and seventies, let us 
walk upon that road which he set out to 
travel, that road that may be paved with 
ruts and curves, but at its end we will find 
his goal, and surely our goal—peace and 
freedom for the whole world. This is his 
legacy to us. Let us use it well. 

[From the Provincetown Advocate, Nov. 28, 
1963) 
Cape END STUNNED sy Tracic Events— 
SCHOOLS, BUSINESSES IN MOURNING 


Even now Provincetown is quiet, drained 
of emotion, and still unbelieving: 

The news of the assassination of President 
Kennedy on Friday afternoon came over tele- 
vision and radio minutes after it happened 
in Dallas, Tex., and it came to an incredulous 
cape end town far out in a November 
Atlantic. 

First to feel the onslaught of the ghastly 
tragedy was the town telephone switchboard. 
Chief Operator Frances Raymond said that 
suddenly every line flared red, and she had to 
call for additional help until the force was 
doubled and every board position filled. 

Gradually the streets of the town emptied, 
and cape enders sat at their radios and TV 
sets getting more news as soon as it was 
broadcast. There they stayed for most of 
the weekend through the tragic drama un- 
folding in Dallas and Washington. 

As soon as reason began to return, many 
Provincetown people turned to their churches 
with questioning hearts, and they began to 
plan for their own mourning. Some places 
closed immediately and remained so through 
Monday, though most of the shops and 
offices closed for the day of the funeral. All 
schools, too, closed on Monday. 

In all churches there were memorial serv- 
ices. At the Universalist Church here in 
Provincetown in place of the scheduled 
Thanksgiving message the service was deyot- 
ed to John F. Kennedy as it was at the Truro 
Congregational Church. The Church of St. 
Mary of the Harbor held a memorial service 
Priday night and a requiem communion serv- 
ice on Monday noon. The Provincetown 
Methodist Church held a memorial service 
on Monday during the time of the services in 
Washington. 

Over in Wellfleet the Methodist Church was 
opened on Friday night for prayers, and on 
Monday held a communion and prayer sery- 
ice at 3 p.m. The Christian Union Church in 
North Truro held a memorial service at 12 
o’clock noon on Monday. 

At the church of St. Peter the Apostle in 
Provincetown on Sundary night there were 
evening devotions and recitation of the ro- 
sary offered for President Kennedy and a re- 
quiem funeral high mass was held Monday 
night. In Wellfleet there was a funeral mass 
on Monday night at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church and in Truro at the Sacred Heart 
Church, and at the Church of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help in North Truro there were 
funeral masses at 8 a.m. on Monday morning, 
The First Church of Christ Scientist held 
memorial services at Orleans on Monday 
afternoon. 


Two other fine Cape Cod newspapers 
published editorials that should be in- 
cluded in this small collection. The first, 
from the Cape Codder, published at 
Orleans, comments on the violence of the 
act, and the cruel irony that a man who 
stood for tolerance and good will was 
struck down by a moment of hate: 

WHAT or HATE, FRIENDS, WHAT or HATE? 

Why is the sense of loss so great? Why 

does it curl the heart with a pain that will 
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not be quenched? We think it must be be- 
cause the loss is, one and at the same time, 
personal and for the world of man. We 
grieve for our finite selves and for the in- 
finite world. This is almost unbearable grief 
because we measure the loss not for our- 
selves alone but for man everywhere. 
Something in all mankind was killed by 
that hateful lead pellet and we all know it. 

As and if we know this, there lies the 
hope. Perhaps—just perhaps—the incredi- 
ble futility and waste of this mad act may 
serve to bring home the good this man 
worked for, a good whose essential was the 
eradication of violence among men and the 
hate that spawns violence. His death out 
of hate and through violence may demon- 
strate as nothing else could the necessity of 
bringing about the aims he stood for. 

Let there be no mistake about this fact: 
The hate that killed him is the responsibility 
of all of us, It will not be fobbed off on the 
head of the madman who pulled the trigger. 
It is the same hate and violence that denies 
the brotherhood of man, that would pit 
brother against brother in bloodlust rather 
than tolerate the negotiation of honest dif- 
ferences of opinion between rational men. 
It is the mark of Cain that we all bear. 

What he stood for was a great tolerance, 
a sense of feeling that encompassed the 
plight of our Negro citizens in their eminent- 
ly just search for equality as well as the 
desperate struggle of all men for peace that 
would spare nuclear destruction. The great 
frony is that because of these things he was 
the object of hate when to all men of good 
will—and they are multitudinous, in the 
North and in the South, in the East and in 
the West—he should have been universally 
loved. 


Now, in death, he is loved. Is it too late? 
Hear the tolling bells? 

Hear the muffied drums? 

They toll, they beat for all of us. 


The Dennis-Yarmouth Register made 
noteworthy comments on the late Presi- 
dent’s youth and the inspiration his 
youthful service has been to the young 
people of the country: 

Fm From A Dark FRIDAY 

By the time this is printed, volumes will 
have been written and spoken about the 
events of the past week. The Nation, under 
the practiced hand of President Johnson, 
will have ceased its trembling. The people, 
having purged their guilt through the mech- 
anisms of mourning, will be composed, 

In all probability there is nothing left to 
be said that could add to the eulogies or to 
the marvelous articulateness of President- 
Kennedy himself, as passages of his speeches 
are played back over the radio and television 
and in our minds. 

Nevertheless, one thought arises insist- 
ently from the fact of our President's youth. 
His death would have been more bearable if 
it had not been for that. 

For we are left forever to speculate what 
might have been, what contribution might 
have come from a President of the United 
States, only Just come to the peak of extraor- 
dinary personal ability. 

This thought of youth colors another fact. 
The excitement aroused by this unusual 
President infected most deeply young people, 
people who will increase in places of power 
and influence for decades to come. His 
death, still so preposterous, must sooner or 
later come into perspective. It is the young 
people who must draw from it a meaning. 

It was this generation which could light a 
fire, he said. The rifle shot extinguished one 
blazing figure. But could we hope it also 
kindled the fire of which John F, Kennedy 
spoke, kindled it among those best able to 
make it bright? Isn't that the only possible 
meaning? 
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As the Nation rearranges itself without 
President Kennedy, to face a world suddenly 
drab and tense, we should be looking be- 
yond the shame and degradation of last 
week. We should look for the flame, and 
this time unfailingly nourish it. 


The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror 
tells of the impact of the President’s 
death on that island, where he was con- 
sidered a neighbor. The newspaper has 
characterized John Kennedy’s greatness 
as resting in large part upon “his stature 
as a political idealist whose aspirations 
were the goals that the community at 
large wants ultimately to attain. The 
quarrels he had with his political ad- 
versaries usually concerned the timing 
and mechanical methods proposed to ac- 
complish his ultimate objectives and not 
the ends themselves.” I think all of us 
can agree with that statement: 

Tus KENNEDY Tracer 

Severe shock and profound grief struck 
the Nation on Friday, following the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. Good citi- 
gens here and everywhere extend deep and 
affectionate sympathy to Mrs. Kennedy and 
her children, to the President's parents, to 
his grandmother, and to his brothers and 
sisters. 

The shooting of the President was the first 

of two acts of violence last week that con- 
torted the posture of the United States as 
the world's outstanding society successfully 
based upon the rule of law. In the first one, 
a shot from the assassin's rifle overthrew 
the administration. In the second, the 
President's alleged assassin was himself sum- 
marily executed by one who chose to ar- 
rogate to himself the functions of the judi- 
cial process. 
Had President Kennedy put less faith in 
the American people, it seems likely that the 
tragedy of his death would have been avold- 
ed. But he was apparently misled by the 
warmth of his Texas reception and he ne- 
glected to take advantage of measures and 
equipment available for his protec- 
tion. In an unfortunate, though under- 
standable, effort to return the friendship 
and good will being expressed by the people 
of Texas, he seems to have cast caution aside 
and his assassin took advantage of the op- 
portunity thus offered. 


upon our Presidents a 
firm duty and obligation to observe security 
regulations prescribed for their protection by 
mirrata sagt in charge of their personal 

The violent. extra-legal execution of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s alleged assassin could easily 
have been prevented if the local police had 
used ordinary care. There can be no excuse 
for moving the accused only at a time calcu- 
lated to satisfy and accommodate represent- 
atives of the press, radio, and television. 
There was no reason for making a public 
spectacle of the accused by dragging him 
through a corridor filled with a milling 
throng of excited people. 

The halls could and should have been 
cleared because the accused was entitled to 
protection. On the record he deserved no 
sympathy, but the State of Texas and the 
city and county of Dallas had a duty and 
an obligation to see that he was treated in 
accordance with the law. 

The impact of President Kennedy’s death 
has been very gteat here on Nantucket as 
it has been throughout the Commonwealth, 
the Nation, and the world. He was a distin- 
guished neighbor who brought fame and 
prominence to the Nantucket Sound area. 
But more importantly, he was an admirable 
and attractive man because he was young, 
poised, cultured, handsome, articulate, mag- 
netic, and dynamic, Possessed of all these 
qualities, he was a statesman who appealed 
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to many world leaders as the one among 
them who might best be able to guide the 
world to peaceful solutions of its problems. 

In his time, President Kennedy was cer- 
tainly a great man, but his administration 
was a short one and much of his program 
remained unfinished when he died. Whether 
he has attained historical greatness only 
time will tell. 

President Kennedy’s present greatness 
rests in large part upon his stature as a 
political idealist whose aspirations were the 
goals that the community at large wants 
ultimately to attain. The quarrels he had 
with his political adversaries usually con- 
cerned the timing and the mechanical meth- 
ods proposed to accomplish his ultimate ob- 
jectives and not the ends themselves. 

The simplicity of the short ceremony in 
and by which the administration passed to 
the hands of President Johnson was impres- 
sive. But much more so were the solemnity 
and ceremonial majesty of the return of 
President Kennedy's body to Washington and 
to the White House, its removal to the Capi- 
tol and its lying in state there in the great 
rotunda, the filing past by a vast throng of 
loving, reverent citizens to pay their humble 
respects, the funeral services and finally the 
burial itself, each of these episodes was 
planned and executed with dignity, discri- 
mination and grace and together they satis- 
fled the people of the United States that their 
late President was being accorded the rev- 
erence and respect that they knew the man 
and office ought to have. 

Throughout her tragic ordeal Mrs. Kennedy 
maintained magnificent composure. A most 
attractive young woman of unusual beauty 
and dignity, she, with her charming chili- 
dren, Caroline and John, Jr. commanded 
tremendous admiration and sympathy from 
everyone. a 

The personal courage she so naturally and 
unwittingly displayed was at least equal 
in excellence and quality to the political 
courage extolled so ably in her husband's 
fine work Profiles in Courage,” so has amply 
earned the love and affection of the Ameri- 
can people. 


As its tribute to the late President, the 
Barnstable Patriot, which is published 
in Hyannis, printed a poem by Albert 
Epstein: 

RIGHT Maxes Micutr 
(By Albert Epstein) 

(Reprinted from the February 8 issue of 
the Barnstable Patriot as a tribute to the 
late John Fitzgerald Kennedy). 

I did not know where fate had cast me; 

A Voice called, a Voice—There was nobody— 

“Lincoln, enshrined in his memorial, 

Will comfort and sustain you;” 

I journeyed to his shrine. > 

Lincoln looked down upon me, 

His eyes—the mystery of compassion, 

His sad face brightened, illuminated by his 
gentle smile; 

Serene, weighing carefully each word, 

Kindness, wisdom, and understanding, faith, 

Glorified his thoughts; ž 

"Fear not. 

Tyrants cannot destroy us, 

Our Constitution or our Bill of Rights, 

Degrade free men, 

Transform them into slaves; 

Our sacred boys have not died In vain. 

With abiding faith in our heritage, 

With humble pride in our achievements, 

With eternal vigilance, 

With the guidance of Almighty God, 

Freedom, the Dignity of Man, will be pre- 
served. 

Convey your message to our countrymen, 

Reveal it to the world, 

For all men cherish Freedom. 

Fear not— 

Evil shall not emerge triumphant, 

God wills the Brotherhood of Man.” 


December 10 


Representative of the reaction in the 
South Shore area of my district, I wish 
to include in these proceedings a poem 
from the South Shore Mirror and an 
editorial from the Hull-Nantasket Times, 
as well as excerpts from a column, “How 
It Looks From Here,” written by John 
Bond, editor of the Rockland Standard: 

From the Hull-Nantasket Times, 
Nov. 28, 1963] 


War WE Can Do 


“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but what you can do for your country, and, 
people of the world, ask not what can Amer- 
ica do for us, but what can we do for all 
mankind.” 

The above inspired words, of course, are 
from the inaugural address of our late be- 
loved President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

And after the shocking tragedy and almost 
unbellevable events of black Friday, Novem- 
ber 22, in which the young Chief Executive 
was cut down in the vicious and cowardly act 
of a fanatical psychopath, shock waves of 
horror spread throughout the world, and 
millions who loved honor, deceny, and John 
F. Kennedy bowed their heads in grief and 
murmured prayers in their native tongues. 

“What can we do, what can we do,” echoed 
from memory of the President's inaugural 
words and blended in cadence with the meas- 
ured tread of the marine guards removing 
the President's body from the plane to the 
ambulance, pathetically followed by his 
bereaved widow, and again in the beat of 
the military drums as the cortege proceded 
to the Capitol from the White House on Sun- 
day, and to the last resting place for national 
heroes, the Arlington National Cemetery on 
Monday., 

As President Kennedy’s body was lowered 
into his grave, amidst worldwide sorrow, the 
answer to what we can do again came from 
his gallant soul and high spirit as left in his 
words from the inauguration: “In your 
hands, my fellow citizens, rather than mine 
will remain the future success or failure of 
our final course,” and also from his speech 
prepared for delivery, but never delivered on 
Black Friday at Dalias: 

“We in this country, in this generation, 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom, 
We ask therefore, that we may achieve in our 
time and for all time the ancient vision of 
Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.’ 
That must always be our goal—and the 
righteousness of our cause must always 
underlie our strength. For, as written long 
ago: ‘Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.’” 

Hatred, bigotry, racial and ethnic prejudice 
and warped personal rancor, greed, and spite 
must be made the objective of permanent 
correction, and its poisonous effect elimi- 
nated from all relations between men and 
nations. 

Furthermore, experts in the fields of 
science, phychiatry, religion, and social wel- 
fare must merge their forces more effectively 
and constantly in a determined drive to re- 
duce and eventually remove completely the 
basic causes which have given rise to the 
increasing wave of irresponsibility, immoral- 
ity, and the wave of crime and violence which 
have erupted throughout our land. 

Then truly we shall be keeping faith with 
the basic principles upon which our Nation 
was founded, and upholding the request of 
our martyred President by not only asking, 
but proving, what we can do for all mankind 


[From the South Shore Mirror, Nov. 28, 1963] 
THANKSGIVING 


courage. 
For believing that Baptists would vote for 
Catholics, 
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For upholding constitutional religious free- 
dom, 

For friendships with Billy Graham and 
Cardinal Cushin 


B. 

Thank you for broadminded courage. 
Thank you Mr. President. 
Thank you for physical courage. 
For PT 109 determination, 
For motorcades and quiet demonstration, 
For braving chance assassination, 
Thank you for physical courage. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 
Thank you for civil rights courage. 
For sacrificing votes for rights of others, 
For sharing a most certain Evers bullet, 
For losing political life before the physical, 
Thank you for civil rights courage. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 
Thank you for peace-minded courage. 
For calm determination banning Cuban 

missiles, 
For clean test ban air, the gift of treaty, 
And “fear-not” drive to try negotiation, 


Thank you for New Frontier courage. 

Por dollar concern to win foreign aid for 
others, 

For Peace Corps youth now spread the world 
around 


Por being a Berliner, a UN'er, a frontiersman, 
Thank you for New Frontier courage. 


NORTA SCITUATE, Mass. 

[From the Rockland Standard, Nov. 28, 1963] 
How Ir Looks From HERE 

Whatever you were doing between 1:30 and 
2 o'clock on the afternoon of November 22, 
1963, you will remember it the rest of your 
life, You will remember it because it was 
about midway of those hours that you heard 
the awful news that President John F. Ken- 
nedy had been shot in Dalias, Tex. 

For me November 22 started like any other 
Friday afternoon. Shortly before 1:30 I got 
into my car at Scituate Harbor to drive to 
Marshfield for the weekly meeting of the 
board of selectmen at 2 p.m. As usual the 
car radio was on and Bruce Bradley had just 
commented that Saturday would mark the 
60th anniversary of Enrico Caruso’s debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City. With his usual whimsey Bruce took 
note of the occasion by playing a swinging 
number that could have been Jumpin' at 
the Woodside,” 

Before the tune was over there was a break 
for a news bulletin. A tense voice an- 
nounced that UPI in Dallas had flashed: 
“President Kennedy has been shot by a 
Sniper—possibly fatally.” A few fragmen- 
tary details followed. Then a CBS network 
alert confirmed what seemed too terrible to 
be true. The President had, indeed, been 
Struck down by an assassin's bullet. How 
seriously he was hurt was not at once appar- 
ent. The grave voices of the reporters in 
Dallas were ominous. 


Mr. Bond then described in detail the 
reaction he met from various townspeo- 
ble—a shocked disbelief—and concluded 
on this fine note of tribute: 

I realized as I talked to people, all of them 
sober faced and sad, that this young man 
whose loss had stunned the world, was more 
than a political leader of the highest magni- 
tude. Despite deep and bitter differences 
that whirled about him in his office as Presi- 
dent and leader of the free world, he had in 
less than 3 years at the vortex of world events 
won the respect and affection of many of 
those who politically disagreed with him. 
He was indeed a good man. 


A few sentences from the Brockton 
Enterprise characterize very well the 
Sense of personal pride that those of us 
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from Massachusetts felt in the achieve- 
ments of a beloved native son: 

President Kennedy was from our State 
and whether or not you differed from him 
politically, there was that feeling of pride 
that a man from Massachusetts was in the 
White House. The President had visited 
Brockton before attaining the Presidency and 
many in our city were privileged to regard 
him as a friend. While campaigning for his 
seat in the Senate, President Kennedy made 
it a point to bring out that former Mayor 
Charles M, Hickey was a second cousin. 

Men, women and citizens of all walks of 
life have had something to say about Presi- 
dent Kennedy's death. We can add nothing 
to their eloquence. Sympathy for the Ken- 
nedy family transcends politics, transcends 
everything. This isa dark hour. Our hearts 
are heavy. 


Mr. Speaker, our hearts are indeed 
heavy. I know that there are perhaps 
hundred of other articles and editorials 
that could be properly made a part of 
this Recorp. I have not attempted to 
pick out the best, by any means, but only 
a few articles that I felt would be rep- 
resentative of the reaction in an area 
that was well known to the late Presi- 
dent—an area that was proud he con- 
sidered it his home and made it the site 
of the vacation White House on many 
occasions. 

Volumes have been written about this 
sad event and the loss to the Nation. 
Yet, all of us recognize that at such 
times words are inadequate substitutes 
for the deep feelings we have experi- 
enced. 

Perhaps the best tribute we can pay 
the late President would be to, each of 
us, join with the Hyannis Board of Se- 
lectmen in the resolution they have of- 
fered: 

We hereby highly resolve that John F. 
Kennedy shall not have died in vain; that 
each one of us, under God, shall do every- 
thing possible to eliminate any ideas of 
hatred, intolerance, or revenge in our hearts 
to the end that government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


John F. Kennedy 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, indeed the whole world, 
has passed, in recent days, through a 
long, dark, and dismal corridor. Having 
emerged once again into the light, we are 
left still in our grief and surrounded by 
the shrouds of mourning, grim reminder 
of the tragedy that haunts us—with the 
heritage of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

As we might expect, this is no ordinary 
heritage of material value, for this was 
no ordinary man. The heritage of John 
F. Kennedy is a challenge to all Amer- 
icans, to men everywhere, to continue, 
even though he no longer leads us, the 
efforts to attain the goals he had set not 
only for himself, but for every citizen of 
the United States. 
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Few men in history are touched with 
greatness which, we all know, to be a 
combination of many talents of wisdom 
and courage, and of knowledge, of pur- 
pose and dedication, and of understand- 
ing and compassion. All these and more 
our late President possessed in abun- 
dance. 

Perhaps history shall remember him 
best for having sought, above all else, the 
betterment of mankind. In perilous 
times and possessing power over the most 
awesome weapons ever created, he sought 
peace for the world. 

In a land of plenty, he sought an equal 
share of our goods for all men—to aid 
the aged, to care for the ill, to educate 
the illerate, to assist the underprivileged, 
to guarantee the constitutional rights of 
every citizen. 

He promised to get America moving 
again. Maybe we just seemed to have 
stopped but many people here and 
abroad thought we did. Both friend and 
foe wondered whether our forward mo- 
tion had ceased. Many questioned the 
future of our Nation and the system 
which made it great. They wondered 
whether the great changes taking place 
throughout the world foredoomed a free, 
competitive society. They wondered 
whether communism was not truly the 
wave of the future. They wondered if 
we were not too well off to protect our- 
selves, to liberal to fight, too tired to care. 
They pondered and then equated the 
Rise and Fall of Rome with the history 
of the United States. They felt that 
America would lose its freedom by de- 
fault. 

The inauguration of John F. Kennedy 
as President changed all this. Not only 
was America moving, but the spirit or 
our motion thrust ahead. We had a 
new President, a new leader who instilled 
vitality, confidence and faith in our Na- 
tion and our system. He demonstrated 
with great clarity that the United States 
of America as a Nation was still in its 
early ascendency. 

He looked upon communism, not as an 
ogre too fearsome to behold but as some- 
thing that contained within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction and that 
what was needed most was time and pa- 
tience and strength. For he believed 
that the answer to communism rested 
not with the Communists but within 
ourselyes provided we had faith in our- 
selves, 

John F. Kennedy’s time ran out all too 
soon, but the legacy he left America was 
faith, confidence, and a renewed belief 
in ourselves. The legacy he left the 
world was a future for freedom. 


The Riderless Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many eloquent words have 
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been expressed concerning various facets 
of the tragedy which faced our Nation 
last month. 

One of my constituents has forwarded 
to me a copy of a poem which appeared 
in the Alameda, Calif., newspaper, the 
Times-Star. 

This beautiful poem was written by 
Mr. Everett Johannes, of Alameda, and 
was inspired by the picture of the rider- 
less horse following the caisson bearing 
the casket of our late President. 

I am pleased to share this beautiful 
poem with my colleagues: 

Tue RIDERLESS Horse 
Young he was—my rider; 
A symbol of the land. 
But he was slaln—my rider. 
I cannot feel his hand. 


Brave he was—my rider. 
He struggled for his men. 

But he is dead—rmy rider. 

He cannot fight again, 


A fire burns at his temple, 
A flag's at half Its height, 
A widow grieves in silence, 
Her veil is like the night. 


We mourn your spur—my rider. 
We mourn your forceful hand, 
The roses bloom, my rider, 
Like grief upon the land. 
— EVERETT JOHANNES. 


Racial Justice Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing sermon was delivered on November 3, 
1963, by Rev. Armin J. Maronn, pastor of 
the Zion United Church of Christ, Mill- 
stadt, Ill., to his parishioners. I believe 
Reverend Maronn’s sermon placing the 
responsibility for “Racial Justice Now” 
on each and every American is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by us all: 

Rack Justice Now 


of the church?” I answered, “I do so 
promise, with the help of God.” 
Therefore, today, in all seriousness I 


for me (and I do not speak for any other 
minister or person) be craven cowardice. 
I 
To say this does not mean that I accept 
the mandate or the statement of “Racial 
Justice Now” blindly, nor should you. I 
do not, and I cannot ask you to do that. I 
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the contrary, having now been made acutely 
aware of the racial crisis in our time, with its 
injustices (on both sides), with its extremes 
(on both sides), with its pain and 

and turmoil for all concerned—we ought to 
be grateful for the fact that at long last the 
Christian Church has laid squarely before its 
members—before you and me, who call our- 
selves Christians, and profess Christ as 
Lord—we ought to be grateful that the gospel 
of reconciliation, of love, of sharing one 
another's burdens, of justice for Christ's 
sake, of forgiveness and of repentance Is alive 
and at work in our society like leaven, it 
is permeating every nook and cranny of our 
society. 
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How misguided some of our people are, who 
think that only the United Church of Christ 
is calling its people to open their eyes to see 
what is going on around them, to remove the 
blinds on our eyes, like years ago horses used 
to wear blinders that would allow them only 
to see forward to avoid sudden movement or 
light on the side that would frighten them. 
With our binds on, we see only our present 
prestige, prosperity and privilege which we 
enjoy, and deliberately and wilfully hide 
from our sight all else. For to see is to know, 
and to know calls for action, and action will 
disturb our pleasant little world of our own, 
so snug and smug. 

Not our denomination alone, but others 
have taken steps similar to our own: Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Episcopals, Disciples, 
Evangelical and United Brethren, Missouri 
Lutheran, American Lutheran, to say noth- 
ing of our Roman Catholic and Jewish 
brethren. Nuns, priests, Jewish rabbis, and 
Protestant clergy have all been involved in 
study, in protest, and sometimes together 
shared the hospitality of our American jails. 

This must be said, and it ts being said, 
not to leave the impression that it is popu- 
lar (it isn't), nor that all of the members 
of these churches either blindly agree or 
disagree (they don’t) with their spiritual 
leaders, with their synods or their conven- 
tions. But it is being said to remind you 
that the crusade for racial fustice now is 
alive and vibrant in the churches and syn- 
agogues that truly care; and that no min- 
ister, or priest, or rabbi, or your own pastor 
is a voice crying alone in the wilderness, 
nor is he out of tune with the cry for re- 
dress of men’s grievances. This cry belongs 
in the church: loud, long and clear. It is 
what people are concerned about. 
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Nor has the church looked down upon 
civil disobendience for righteousness sake. 
What American is there who does not know 
the significance of the Boston Tea Party— 
there were men of the cloth in that band 
of civil disobedients, The Abolition move- 
ment began in the churches of the North, 
to eradicate slavery, and made of the Civil 
War something more than just a preserva- 
tion of the Union—incidents of civil diso- 
bedience propelled it into a war to free the 
slaves. American missionaries in India sup- 
ported Ghandi in his nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience movement against the forces of 
British imperialism. And more, but these 
are outstanding. It is the solemn duty of 
the church to be involved, active in every 
campaign, where the dignity and freedom of 
humanity are up for fulfillment, And it is 
just as unrealistic to suppose that one can 
stop the flow of history to its destiny by 
doing nothing, by saying, “If people would 
just be quiet about it, everything would be 
all right” (as one of our members said), as 
it is to think that it can be stopped with 
violent opposition. If the church has been 
honest and consistent in preaching the 
gospel of the worth of man as a child of 
God, it should not be surprised when its 
oa , taking it seriously, ask for its re- 
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The call is for justice. For justice; and 
let us not make civil peace or law and 
order the equivalent of justice. I am a 
man of peace—I am for law and order, but 
I am for justice more. There are many 
times when, for the sake of achieveing the 
best human approximation of divine Justice, 
that man can secure, he has to upset the 
applecart of custom, of accepted and custom- 
ary ways of doing things. Yet justice is a 
hard taskmaster. Justice demands, as we 
labor for its reality, to know what we are 
talking about. It means that we must be 
informed. of our facts, and not act simply on 
the basis of our prejudices. It means that 
we have to break out of the shell of our 
little, compact, narrow communities and be- 
come citizens of the world. It means we 
have to learn the language and the meaning 
of words that are thrown about us. Every 
word has two (or more) meanings: that 
what the dictionary says it means (which is 
what responsible men mean it to say when 
they use it), and the meaning in the mind 
of man when he speaks it, uses it. In our 
speech, our words must mean what they say 
or we are not communicating with one 
another. 

For example: In the “Call to Justice Now“ 
which went into your homes this past week. 
there was the statement that the Negro 
should be supported “in his struggle to gain 
acceptance as a person of worth, who may 
marry whomever he loves and whoever loves 
him.“ This is something far different than 
the highly emotional response than the per- 
son who said, “Now they want to force us 
to sleep with them.” Just a plain use of 
language, and of our heads, knows these 
two are not the same, and that the one is not 
being said here. And at another time, the 
statement said, “we must become radically 
committed to the struggle of our fellow men 
to get the best job for which he Is qualified.” 
This does not mean that our Negro citizens 
are demanding top jobs, for which they are 
untrained, but it does mean that we will 
support them in the struggle to have the op- 
portunity to prepare in order to become 
qualified. 

It means to get out of the cocoon of our 
own sheltered reading, when we read only 
what we want to read, or hear only what we 
want to hear, to lock the lid on our personal 
Pandora’s box—instead of getting to know 
the whole story, the truth. And it also 
means that we should tell it fully and fairly. 
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Because the Negro group in America is the 
largest minority group, approximately 10 per- 
cent of our population, and also because of all 
that lays in the past of our injustices toward 
them, there are some who assume that 
“Racial Justice Now” is concerned only with 
the Negro's plea for justice. Not so. Also 
involved are the American Indians (and 
many a time the church has been the In- 
dian's only friend), the Oriental, the Puerto 
Rican, the Mexican. Each in his own way 
has felt discrimination and oppression in 
this land of the free, politically, and a land 
we often call Christian religiously. When- 
ever people speak of white race or of racial 
purity, I think with horror of a certain pa- 
perhanger of Austria who threw the world 
into its darkest hour with a hate gospel of 
Nordic supremacy. I think also how only 
20 years ago we spoke of the dirty Japs, 
and in our ignorance lumped Chinese and 
Koreans with them—and now we have sev- 
eral peacefully living in our own town. Dur- 
ing World War I, Germans in Europe were the 
terrible Huns, and we Americans were the 
frightful Yanks to them, and in America 
people in this very town were the despised 
krauts and forbidden to speak German. 
Racial justice is for all people. 


vr 
Finally, despite all that is said previously, 
our concern for justice Is a religious, a 
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spiritual concern. In a much overworked, 
but still the most pertinent passage in the 
Bible, we are told that “God has made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
together.” We are one blood. scientifically— 
this is an attested fact. Color ts carried by 
genes, which determine pigmentation; blood 
has nothing to do with it. If you were 
dying, and received plasma from a Negro, 
your children would not be “darkies.” 

But much more im t is the fact that 

all men are saved by the one blood of Jesus 
Christ. We have one Saviour, one Lord, and 
in Him all men are brothers. This may be 
very hard to accept, for some. As the 
musical comedy said so tragically, we have 
been “carefully taught to hate.“ To accept 
that we are “Brothers in Christ“ is the 
biggest hurdle to overcome, and the chief 
victory. 
It is like a man who has a heart attack. 
The man who does have & bad heart, but 
knows it not, goes on abusing his body with 
all sorts of activity, and keels over dead. 
But the man who knows he has a bad heart, 
learns to live with it. In a disciplined regi- 
men he comes to appreciate his family far 
more than ever. Simple pleasures the whole 
family, of all ages and sexes can now enjoy 
together makes life for all more meaningful. 
People with bad hearts, who know it, live 
longer and more peaceably than others. 

So it is with the acceptance that our Ne- 
groes are here to stay, and are simply de- 
manding what our Nation in principle holds 
out to all, for its founding days. Nothing 
more than any other can expect, nor any less. 
Can we accept it? If we can, America stands 
on the brink of an age of growth, peace, and 
harmony that will be reflected in every facet 
of her life. We have absolutely no idea 
what contributions men of all races can 
make to American history. And what is 
more, men and women, who call themselves 
Christians, belong to our churches, worship 
in their temples, synagogues, chapels will 
find themselves rid of the cancer of hate 
that eats at their very vitals. 

Like Amos of old, who cried out “Let jus- 
tice roll down like mighty waters,” so I, in 
the same spirit of the prophets of old, proph- 
eta of our one, mighty, Holy God, cry out, 
“Let justice roll—iet ‘er roll.” 


Clean Air Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support the Clean Air Act conference 
report, because this is a very important 
field in which Federal legislation is nec- 
essary. 

One of the leading weekly newspapers 
in my district, the Northeast Times, on 
October 17, 1963, published the follow- 
ing editorial on air pollution: 

Despite the splendors of our space age, 
automobiles, industries, and suburbla's fire- 
places continue to pollute our alr. It is a 
constantly increasing price for progress, 

The city of Philadelphia recognized this 
Problem years ago and tooks steps to lessen 
the danger of a polluted atmosphere by 
eliminating or minimising major causes, 

Philadelphia's progress in this health prob- 
lem has earned the city recognition from 
both private and Federal agencies. 

One of the city's projects as a leader in 
research and control of air pollution is its 
annual sponsorship of Cleaner Air Week, 
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October 20-26. The purpose is to focus pub- 
lic attention on the problem and encourage 
individual participation in air control proj- 
ects. 

You can contribute to a cleaner air by in- 
stalling a blowby device on your car, It 
will reduce your car's contribution to air 
pollution by about 25 percent. This inex- 
pensive device will return partially burned 
exhaust gases to the engine for further con- 
sumption. It will also reduce maintenance 
costs. 

You can help also by checking your auto- 
mobile for smoke emissions, A smokey ex- 
haust costs you money because it indicates 
a waste of gasoline. If your car smokes, see 
that the engine is properly tuned. 

It'll mean financial savings. as well as bet- 
ter health for you, your family, and your 
neighbors. 


Our morning newspaper, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, recently published the fol- 
lowing editorial in support of legislation 
to protect the public health: 

The air pollution control board’s report 
showing that air pollution in Philadelphia 
at times exceeds “levels that are regarded as 
tolerable, even in Los Angeles,” should re- 
ceive wide circulation among all responsible 
citizens who live or work in the city. 

It is highly important to the future of the 
city and all those who breathe Philadelphia 
alr that it be kept clean enough for good- 
health. That is not now the case, in spite 
of much talk and good resolutions. 

Part of the trouble is that the air pollu- 
tion control board has one of the lowest 
budgets in the country and doesn't have the 
means to do anything much to curb the peril. 
Another has been the tendency for some of- 
ficials to overrate the progress that has been 
made in cleaning up the city’s air. 

We have had campaigns, it is true, to warn 
motorists against trailing exhaust fumes 
through traffic. But the smoky automobiles, 
buses, and trucks are with us in just ss large 
numbers as ever. Studies have been made 
to lay the groundwork for a weather moni- 
toring system for alerting industry to avoid 
smoke-causing operations during periods 
when adverse weather conditions tend to 
hold gases and fumes in a pocket over the 
city. But foggy, windless days are still 
marked by belching smokestacks and obvious 
disregard of the smog hazard. 

Dr. Julian Sterling, vice chairman of the 
Alr Pollution-Cancer Citizens Committee, 
blames air pollution from motor exhaust 
and other sources for deaths from lung can- 
cer, suffocation, bronchitis, and heart failure. 
There's no doubt it is a serious contributing 
cause. 

The city should be much more concerned 
about making its air cleaner through better 
controls and enforcement, 


I have introduced an air pollution con- 
trol proposal (H.R. 8859) and believe the 
conference report before the House today 
is very much in the public interest. 


Moratorium on Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times recently carried an 
editorial on the moratorium that has 
been called on political speeches. The 
Times points out the appropriateness of 
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this moratorium, but also expresses the 
view that orderly and partisan discus- 
sion of the issues should not be ruled out. 
I believe this position is well taken. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recor this 
editorial, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 27, 1963, issue of the Los Angeles 
Times: 


WISE Moratorium on Poutrics 


Our governmental processes are undergo- 
ing enough strain during this transition pe- 
riod from the Kennedy to the Johnson ad- 
ministrations without the additional burden 
of political rancor or heckling. 

And that's why there is obvious merit in 
the proposal by a number of Republican 
leaders for a moratorium on political speech- 
es until the first of next year. 

Certainly, President Johnson has every 
right to expect a little surcease during the 
next few weeks while he adjusts to his new 
responsibilities. Fortunately for all of us, he 
has had the benefit of Capitol Hill experi- 
ence and of understudy status at the White 
House, Thus, we can expect the transition 
period to be relatively free of confusion. 

By the same token, there’s no reason to 
expect—or demand—that the pressing for- 
eign and domestic issues of our immediate 
time go unchallenged and undebated. Con- 
gress has many bills awaiting action and 
certainly the reasoned and reasonable con- 
sideration of them must involve full-fledged 
debate. 

But not partisan, personal attacks on 
President Johnson. That's what the Repub- 
lican leadership had in mind in proposing 
the moratorium. 

As Senator Barry Gotpwater said; “It 
would not be fair to any new President to 
have the opposing party heckle him while he 
is getting organized in his new job.” 

Strictly from the GOP viewpoint, there's 
another practtcal reason for a moratorium. 
Republicans need time to reassess their po- 
litical position and to take a new reading 
on Mr. Johnson, the man. They also need 
time to let the shock of President Kennedy's 
assassination wear off. 


rule out orderly and partisan discussion of 
the issues. 


The Mayoress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a profile of a warm, 
vibrant, delightful personality, Carmen 
Pertierra, who is vice president of the 
Riverside Democrats and the Democratis 
State committeewoman for the seventh 
assembly district in Manhattan. Oliver 
Pilat, the author of this “closeup,” tells 
of the great contribution which Mrs. Per- 
tierra is to the Hispanic com- 
munity of New York. The article fol- 
lows: 
[From the New York Post, Dec. 6, 1963] 
THE Mayoress 
(By Oliver Pilat) 
For most Puerto Ricans, “the mayoress“ 
is Dona Felisa Rincon de Gautier, of San 
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There is another “mayoress’: Carmen 
Pertierra, new secretary to the Manhattan 
Borough president. 

They call Mrs. Pertierra the mayoress of 
district 7 because her 
area, between 100th and 110th Streets just 
west of Central Park, is in the 7th assembly 
district, which is serviced by her Riverside 
Democratic Club. 

The secretary to the borough president is 
no typist or stenographer but a §7,500-a-year 
staff member with special responsibilities— 
in this case, handling Hispanic problems. 

Mrs. Pertierra's appointment caused a po- 
litical upheaval. It was reportedly the chief 
reason why County Leader Costikyan threat- 
ened for a while to resign. 

The previous secretary to the borough 
president had come from Angelo Simonetti's 
oldline club in the 13th assembly district. 
Costikyan had recommended another old- 
liner as successor. 

Borough President Dudley, however, picked 
Mrs. Pertierra after she was recommended 
(over Costikyan’s head) by Franz Leichter, 
seventh assembly district reform district 
leader. 

The furor died down when Dudley ex- 
plained that he had become friendiy with 
Mrs. Pertierra in politics and from her work 
on a local planning board, that he considered 
her the best qualified person to do an im- 
portant and job. Mayor Wagner 
let it be known that he was enthusiasts 
about Mrs. Pertierra. 

Even so, one newspaper suggested that she 
must have had secret support from the Lib- 
eral Party, since she had been active in local 
23 of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which carries great weight 
among the liberals. 

She did not bother to deny this. “They 
think I have two parties back of me,” she 
explains with a mischievous laugh. That's 
good. Why tell them different?” 

Ben Davidson, executive director of the 
Liberal Party, however, does not relish con- 
fusion of this kind, “We knew nothing 
about the matter,” he says, flatly, “until 
we read about it in the newspapers.” 

Mrs. Pertierra is a middle-aged, attractive 
woman with enormous vitality and good 
nature. 

When she reached New York as an immi- 
grant from Cuba in 1943, she joined Local 1 
of the Pocketbook Workers. In 1945, she took 
a job in a nonunion skirt shop. Two weeks 
later, “because they not pay me for July 4,” 
she explains, “I call a strike.” 

She secured ILGWU support for the 7- 
week strike. Did she win? “When ILG lost a 
strike?” she demands in the staccato rather 
than broken English that gives drama and 
humor to her talk. “They never lost.” 

In Havana, she had been trained as a dress- 
maker and designer. At the suggestion of 
Shelley Appleton, local 23 manager — a won- 
derful man”—she took courses at the Rand 
School and elsewhere to equip her for service 
on various union committees. 

Joining the Riverside Club in 1960, she put 
her union lessons into practice. To the grow- 
ing Spanish-speaking community in the 
seventh assembly district, her message was 
direct and simple: “In cases related to civil 
rights or any other matter, do not fight alone, 
just get in touch with me at my home or the 
club. We will fight together.” 

Gradually Carmen—as everybody called 
her—became a power in the Hispanic com- 
munity, a vice president of the Riverside 
Club, an early supporter of Mayor Wagner 
im the 1961 primary, a delegate to the 1962 
Syracuse convention, a Democratic State 
committeewoman. A 

What of her personal life? She was born 
Carmen-Ponce in Cienfuegos, Cuba, a city 
often called the Pearl of the South. In 1948, 
she married Ruben Pertierra, an employee 
of the Western Electric Co. who had emi- 
grated from Cienfuegos before hér. Their 
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mothers were friends. They now live at 3 
West 102d Street. They have no children, 
but they have raised five nephews. 

“All on my side,” 
cheerlily. Ruben is very nice.” 
ously, she adds: “He is proud of me, he does 
3 like people pushed around because of 

” Very seriously, she concludes that 
— husband nas helped her to overcome 
obstacles as high as Sierra Maestra.” 


There Is No There There 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
part 2 of Wolf Von Eckhardt’s excel- 
lent series on urban renewal and the city 
which is appearing in the New Republic. 
This article, entitled “There Is No There 
There,” concerns architecture in the 
American city. It appeared in the Sep- 
tember 21, 1963, issue of the magazine: 
THERE Is No THERE THERE—URBAN RENEWAL 

AND THE Crry—PartT 2 
(By Wolf Von Eckhardt) 


Whatever sort of age this is—atomic, space, 
packaging or of unreason—it is also the age 
of the office. There are now more white 
collar than industrial workers. Their places 
of work are the predominant expression of 
our architecture, just as Greek temples, 
Roman arenas, medieval cathedrals and 
Renaissance palaces were the architectural 
expressions of their respective ages. 

In the old hierarchy of buildings the 
church would rise above the civic building 
and the civic building would be more im- 
posing than the residence. Now the office 
towers dwarf all else in the city and what 
fountains, statuary or other art we allow 
ourselves in public are lavished on them. 
Office buildings alone give our cities their 
focal point and image. And since they are 
largely alike, our cities are largely alike. 

From the distance, these blasphemous, 
domineering structures converge into a col- 
lective beauty of a kind Athens or Chartres 
never knew. Sonnets have been written 
about the skyline of Manhattan and, driving 
along the expressway on a clear day, even 
distant Kansas City deserves one. 

But the beauty is only from afar. As we 
enter the city we find that the skyscrapers 
are unimaginatively planted on our pedantic 
gridiron street pattern. From the resulting 
canyons we cannot grasp their scale. 

They are, however, as distinctly American 
as the skyline they form. Skyscrapers are 
William Le Baron Jenny's innovation, first 
seen in the Home Insurance Building, Chi- 
cago, A.D. 1885. Rather than letting his 
walls carry the load of the floors and roof, 
Jenny let a steel frame do the job. The 
walls became mere curtains to keep out the 
weather. His steel cage could rise just about 
as high as Elisha G. Otis! invention the 
elevator, would take you. 

American steel cage and curtain wall con- 
struction have made an impact on world 
architecture as decisive as classic columns 
and pediments, Gothic arches and buttresses 
and Renaissance facades. In the hands of 
a few masters, leading among them Mies 
van de Rohe, the construction technique has 
produced some great architecture. But it is 
an egotistic architecture that gets along only 
with its own kind. It doesn't blend, it ar- 
rogantly disdains all building before it. The 
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modern structures that are sprinkled be- 
tween old ones in our messy cities therefore 
further disrupt all visual harmony and 
order. The sharp variations in height and 
worst of all the untidy parking lots between 
buildings emphasize the confusion. Only 
where it is massed in pleasant groups and 
takes up a block or two in splendid isolation, 
as in Rockefeller Center, for instance, has 
modern architecture made an aesthetic con- 
tribution to the city, to urban design. 

To make matters worse, curtain wall ar- 
chitecture, as Mies van de Rohe and a few 
others have perfected it, is easy to imitate 
and to jazz up. In their effort to overcome 
the predominance of the office In our cities, 
the architectural hacks recklessly stuff any- 
thing that comes their way into the same 
old steel cages—stores, churches, museums, 
schools, libraries. The gaudy, colored enam- 
el or stone-veneer curtains Just wrap up the 
tedium. Nor do fancy, grilly, and lacy 
wrapping help very often. Gaudiness en 
masse only emphasizes monotony. Los An- 
geles probably has the most brightly gift- 
wrapped buildings of them all. Looking 
down Wilshire Boulevard is like being trapped 
with a very noisy jukebox. It's a continu- 
ous stream of rock-'n'-roll. 

A year or two ago, it looked for a moment 
as though there was salvation in reinforced 
concrete, which can be sculptured and 
molded into just about any form. Great 
feats of engineering and marvelously expres- 
sive architecture, like Eero Saarinen's Dulles 
Airport In Washington, have been accom- 
plished in this medium. The idea was that 
the flat-chested curtain wall structures 
would form the calm backdrop to our urban 
life and that a few sculptural concrete build- 
ings would signify the exceptional impor- 
tance and spiritual value of their p 
A leading advocate of this idea is Paul Ru- 
dolph, dean of architecture at Yale. No 
sooner had he uttered it, than he proceeded 
to build his masterpiece in sinuous, rich and 
vigorous architectural sculpture—a buliding 
that overwhelms its neighbors, including a 
rather charming, pseudocolonial church 
across the street. Yet it is nothing but a 
parking garage located in downtown New 
Haven. It is also, I fear, a squelcher of the 
“noble foreground” architecture notion. As 
long as even the best of our architects refuse 
to submit to humbleness and discipline, as 
long as they continue to strive mainly for 
originality and attention, our cities will re- 
main a visual din, dulling the senses of their 
captive audience as does the constant drone 
of piped music in waiting rooms. No one 
listens. There is no pause, no rhythm, no 
drama. As Gertrude Stein has put it about 
one of our cities, “There is no there there.” 

Rockefeller Center, however, was the be- 
ginning of a more hopeful urban design. 
Begun in 1931 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
concentrate the creeping uptown movement 
of business, it now numbers 16 buildings of 

size but harmonious appearance. 
The depression crushed the ambition to make 
it more than a business center by including 
an opera house and music audtorlum along 
with Radio City Music Hall. But despite the 
depression, Rockefeller Center was relatively 
generous with expensive land and thereby the 
first contribution skyscraper architecture has 
made to the cityscape on the ground. It 
yielded as beautifully designated space, gally 
alive with fountains and cascades, well- 
tended flower beds, seats and a sunken plaza 
which serves as an open-air restaurant in 
summer and an ice skating rink in winter. 
And by barring vehicles, this mall and plaza 
became the first pedestrian oasis in the city. 

THE PLAN FOR FORT WORTH 


Such truly urban centers, oasis for people 
who walk, stroll and loiter in the shadows of 
carefully grouped skyscrapers, are urban re- 
newal's most substantial and welcome con- 
tribution to the city. They require, of course, 
large tracts of downtown land, usually par- 
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Celled up by hundreds of different owners, 
Which can be assembled for one cohesive 
Purpose only with the help of a Rockefeller 
or the Federal Treasury. This explains why 
it took almost 3 decades for the Rockefeller 
Center idea to be emulated. 

But aside from finances, no one really quite 
caught on to the Rockefeller Center idea, es- 
pecially its relief from automobile traffic, 
until Dutch planners, during the Nazi occu- 
pation, incorporated it in their plans for re- 
building Rotterdam, which the Luftwaffe 
had destroyed. Whether this is what infu- 
enced him or not, the American architect, 
Victor Gruen, extended the idea of pedes- 
trian malis and plazas in his proposal for 
downtown Fort Worth, Tex. Gruen's plan, 
published in 1956, caled for encircling the 
Fort Worth business district with automobile 
approaches which would walk into the inner 
city or use slow-moving electric vehicles, 
Goods and services, including taxis and 
buses, were to circulate at basement level 
through tunnelis. There were to be a few 
new cultural and civic bulldings, but most of 
the old bulldings were to be left standing. 
Their streets were to be enhanced with 
benches, greenery and kiosks and given over 
to the enjoyment of people. The plan would 
help business for, as Gruen has said, not 
even a Cadillac has ever bought a single piece 
of merchandise. 

The Fort Worth plan was not carried out, 
mainly because the local parking lot opera- 
tors, a powerful enemy of pedestrians in any 
city, opposed it violently. But it is, as some- 
one observed, the only unborn baby who had 
hundreds of grandchildren. 

Denver's Mile High Center is among the 
earliest ones. Philadelphia’s Penn Center is 
almost completed. Baltimore's Charles Cen- 
ter has a new building by Mies van der Rohe 
but is largely still a very promising hole in 
the ground. But the most exciting and 
2 perhaps, is Hartford's Constitution 
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Pive years ago Constitution Plaza was a 
Predominantly Italian slum area called Front 
Market. Now it is a platform island for 
pedestrians, spanning three city blocks on 
Which eight bulldings, of various sizes and 
design, cluster in an irregular arrangement. 
Beneath the platform are parking garages 
for 1,800 cars. The two largest buildings, 
designed by Kahn & Jacobs and Emery Roth, 
Tespectively, and each about 20 stories high, 
are neat and straight-forward examples of 
the mid-century curtain wall office building. 
The low, but prominently located Broadcast 
House is typical of the current effort to 
Sweeten the severity of this style to the point 
Where it is saccharine. The hotel, d 
by Curtis and Davis, represents the best and 
most restrained of our more sculptural rein- 
forced concrete architecture. And the most 
dominant structure, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance building, is an unusually success- 
Tul architectural stunt. It was designed by 
Harrison and Abramovitz (the architects who 
also built New York's new Philharmonic Hall 
among many other ed buildings). 
Resting on stilts, which could be a little 
higher, the 10-story Phoenix is a sharply 
Pointed, narrow ellipse in plan, which, in 
elevation, has a taut skin of dark glass. In 
all its utter simplicity, it looks somewhat like 
the huge hull of a mysterious, ephemeral, 
Crystal ship and you look and blink, and look 
again to belleve it. 

Charles DuBose, the coordinating architect 
for the Hartford ‘project, has managed to 
Combine these divergent architectural ele- 
ments into a wonderfully lively and expres- 
Sive arrangement. And the design of the 
Spacious plaza which flows between and 
around the buildings, bridges the streets, 
Which are rich with forests of trees 
and other greenery, a fountain, a clock tower, 
& variety of different pavements and ever- 
changing vistas, is a sheer delight. It is the 
Work of Sasaki, Walker & Associates, Amer- 
ica’s leading landscape architects. 
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A sad fault of Constitution Plaza is that 
its victory over the automobile is only Hm- 
ited. It might easily be mirrored in the 
Connecticut River, a stone’s throw to the 
south. Instead, it is enmeshed in the web 
of elevated expressways which totally cut it 
and the rest of the city off from the water- 
front.. You have to look at the map to dis- 
cover that Hartford even has a river. 

Constitution Plaza is, nevertheless, so 
thoroughly lovely that even as construction 
work was still going on, I found strollers and 
admirers climbing all over it. But there was 
an exceptionally beautiful summer day and 
I wonder how bustling, attractive and truly 
urban the plaza will be at night. Philadel- 
phla's Penn Center I found populated dur- 
ing the day only with very purposeful people 
who rushed to their desks or the subway. 
At night it was empty. The crowd was all 
ambling up and down the movie awnings of 
adjoining Market Street. Girls laughed at 
the puppies playing in a pet shop window, 
young men avidly studied the unclad ladies 
on the magazine covers and the movie post- 
ers on display, and people milled around the 
bars and penny arcades. Market Street is a 
bit on the seamy side. But there are things 
and people to see and anything might hap- 

. There is not much to see in the win- 
dows of the swanky and aseptic airline or 
stockbrokers’ offices of the Penn Center 
bulldings. 

Once Penn Center's open air restaurants 
and ice skating rink are in operation the 
place may have more life. But its aseptic, 
stuffy quality is shared by all the rest of our 
new urban centers. spaces and plazas 
are not enough. New York's famous Lever 
House, for instance, has a lovely court, open 
to the street. But it is deserted. It leads 
from nowhere to nowhere, with nothing but 
some shrubs in-between. And even the most 
elegantly respectable areas of the city need 
a touch of the seamy as the human body 
needs germs. Rockefeller Center could over- 
come the haughtiness of its airlines and ex- 
pensive restaurant because there is not only 
Fifth but also Sixth Avenue, and because 
New York is New York. Rotterdam’s cheer- 
ful Lijnbaan solved the problem by includ- 
ing nearly a hundred small shops of all kinds 
and a touch of amusement park attractions. 
Colorful parrots, perched on their rods, chat- 
ter as you stroll along, and there are inex- 
pensive restaurants and kiosks for food and 
news. 

But the main reason for Lijnbaan’s bus- 
tling urbanity, and that of all the new parts 
of Rotterdam for that matter, is that apart- 
ment buildings are interspersed with high- 
rise office buildings. People not only shop 
and work, but also live there. The down- 
town center is within walking distance of 
the entire family and gathers into it all the 
various people who used to gather around 
the medieval cathedrals and Renaissance 
palaces—the lawyers and doctors and dentists 
and all the rest of the good citizens that 
make a city stable and respectable. 

In America, the offices and commercial en- 
terprises have tended to push apartment 
buildings out of the downtown area, claiming 
it almost entirely for themselves. The re- 
cent transformation of New York's Park Ave- 
nue from a posh residential boulevard to a 
canyon of corporation palaces was typical. 
This trend is now being reversed. Several of 
the most significant urban renewal projects 
in the country bring apartments and town- 
houses again into close proximity of the 
Office, though rarely as happily blended in 
with them as in Rotterdam. Washington's 
new southwest residential area, for instance, 
will have office buildings tn its midst. And— 
an almost revolutionary departure from 
American living habits—these office buildings 
will also contain stores and even apartments 
to give the area life at all hours, 

A CITY OF TASTE 


The bold $85 million Golden Gateway proj- 
ect on the tip of downtown San Francisco, 
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on the north side of Market Street, also puts 
apartments, offices, and commercial uses to- 
gether. Here the old produce market had 
to give way, but San Francisco's energetic 
redevelopment agency helped to provide a 
new one at a location which will benefit both 
the merchants and the city. 

At the time of my visit, earller this sum- 
mer, I saw only the construction fence, 
around the huge excayation that will be the 
Golden Gateway, and a quaint old arch, 
which is the only thing left on its site. 
Both are symbolic of the exceptional spirit 
in which San Francisco approaches its re- 
newal, 

It is a spirit more sophisticated than the 
words “civic pride” would denote and as. 
worldly as it is touchingly parochial. Good 
architecture and good food really matter in 
San Francisco. It is, I believe, the only city 
in the United States which has rejected 
further expressways in favor of public trans- 
portation. It is also the only city in open, 
angry rebellion against all-digit telephone 
dialing, 

The construction fence at the Golden 
Gateway, instead of being made of the old 
doors from demolished buildings, was de- 
signed and decorated with care and con- 
siderable originality. It provided not only 
peepholes but shelter for sidewalk superin- 
tendents. The archway, left over from the 
now demolished Colombo Market, will be re- 
tained as a whimsical memento of the past. 
It is surely no great architectural relic, but 
after some study, was found to be the only 
worthy one. Along with it, some cobble- 
stones salvaged from the torn up streets, and 
old cast iron columns from the market will 
also be used in the new development, 

To judge from the models, the Golden 
Gateway will live up to the tradition of ex- 
cellence in bay area architecture which, in 
turn, is highly conscious of the fabulous 
beauty of its natural setting. Between the 
towers, slabs and townhouses, there will be 
lavishly landscaped elevated walkways and 
plazas. On the street level, below, are 
arcaded shops and parking. The renewal 
agency's report gives as much space to the 
project’s artistic embellishments—an inter- 
national competition for the main sculpture 
was won by the Parisian Francois Stahy— 
than to the usual budget figures. This, too, 
could only happen in San Francisco. 


agencies 

have acquired and cleared to private develop- 
ers with the assurance that their plans and 
purposes are met. The city fathers inevit- 
ably insist that the land be sold to the high- 
est bidder. The renewers, on the other hand, 
want to be sure of good architects and good 
design for the new buildings. In the Na- 
tion's Capital, surprisingly, the renewers won 
out, though Congress intermittenly scowls at 
them for it. They fixed the price for their 
redevelopment land on the basis of appraisals 
and then invited the builders to compete 
solely on the merits of the designs their 
architects prepared for them. A panel of 
architects assisted the authorities with the 
judgement. Other cities negotiate with de- 
velopers. Still others, like St. Louis, sell 
their land to the highest bidder, regardless 
of design. San Francisco ventured a com- 
bination of both methods and got into quite 
a flurry. The design its very distinguished 
architectural jury favored was, of course, not 
that of the highest bidder. In the end, 
changes and compromises were worked out 
with entirely plausible results. Downtown 
land in San Francisco is so highly desirable 
for real estate enterpeneurs that they will go 
to considerable lengths and even very best 
architects, to get it. 


THERE'S A LOT OF ROMANCE IN URBAN RENEWAL 


St. Louis, however, is one of the cities 
which has had some difficulty of 
the land it acquired by eminent domain, Its 
city fathers, furthermore, wanted to keep 
renewal a local deal and rejected the Zecken- 
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dorfs and other bigtime out-of-towners. 
Their suspicion is understandable. Since 
John Jacob Astor made his fortunes on the 

of Manhattan, our giant real estate 
speculators have not always been overly con- 
cerned with the public interest. But, re- 
gardless of how much money William Zeck- 
endorf and the handful of other big devel- 
opers of our time make or lose, there is no 
question that the bigger the builder, the 
more competent and more tasteful the 
building. Good planning, good architecture, 
and good art have become a matter of pres- 
tige with the big boys who build the down- 
town centers and the large luxury apartment 
developments. They have become the mae- 
cenas of our cities. 

“There's a lot of romance in urban re- 
newal,” an enterprising young developer told 
me. “There's no killing in it, just a nice, 
fair profit at little risk. It takes some ex- 
penditures to get your fishing license, such 
as a good architectural design that will dazzle 
the renewal authorities. But the way the 
Government has set up the financing terms, 
no one has ever foreclosed.” 

The local authorities and developers who 
endeavor to renew St. Louis haven't fore- 
closed either. But in Mill Creek Valley, 
which, years after its hundred slum blocks 
were cleared, is still largely a desert, they 
have succeeded in putting up a disorganized 
array of buildings of unsurpassable medioc- 
rity. Lately James Scheuer, with his tal- 
ented architect, Chloethie Woodard Smith, 
has come to the rescue of St. Louls on one 
residential project. But a unique planning 

tunity was sadly muffed. Mill Creek 
is at the end of what should be the great, 
lively axis leading to Eero Saarinen's splen- 
did arch, the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, as the Champs-Elysées leads to 
the Arc de Triomphe. But the people of St. 
Louis chose otherwise. The grandeur of the 
arch will expire in a whimper of confusion. 
“There is no there there” at all. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Oog or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows; the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 
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2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay In the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate oj cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravéntion of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
wo 15 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, air 
pollution is a development of our modern 
civilization. Fumes from motor vehicles 
are a large part of the problem. Due to 
the splendid efforts of the auto manufac- 
turers, a solution or partial solution has 
been developed. 

Today in Los Angeles plans are being 
perfected to equip every motor vehicle in 
our city and county of nearly 6 million 
people with a control device of some sort. 
The fact that there is a control device— 
that the problem has been analyzed and 
a preventative in part developed is due 
to the cooperation of the motor vehicle 
manufacturers. 

But there are new dangers as the num- 
bers of automobiles increase. And I am 
advised that the production of motor cars 
now exceeds the growth of population. 
There are more cars being produced in 
this country than there are births every 
day. If my information is correct, there 
will be produced for the 1963 model year 
approximately 7,343,000 cars. And there 
will be, for the same time, approximately 
4,167,000 human births. 

Today I want to point out to the best 
of my ability the very real danger to the 
lives of millions of people living in our 
metropolitan areas. That problem is still 
air pollution, in spite of all that has been 
done. It is insidious and invisible. It 
deals death and disease to our people. It 
destroys vegetation. It interferes seri- 
ously with our economic life. Its preven- 
tion or abatement is tremendously ex- 
pensive. It can be combated only 
through Government control, since smog 
or smaze knows no political boundaries. 

It has seriously interfered with the 
growth of our metropolitan areas and I 
have heard that some industrial plants, 
namely the alfalfa compacting plants are 
Spreading smog over the prairies of 
Nebraska. 

Long plumes of smoke from industrial 
installations, the oil refineries, the steel 
mills, industrial plants of all kinds, power 
Stations, and others attracted attention 
to what later became known as station- 
ary offenders. These were offenders 
that were stationary because of their 
nature. Gasoline fumes, generated when 
Gasoline tanks were filled at filling sta- 
tions, came under public survey and a 
citywide campaign to keep oil and gaso- 
line fumes out of the air was launched. 
Fumes from the open ladles in steel mills 
and brass foundries were brought under 
control. 
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Real hysteria developed in 1952 when 
a mystery fog in London killed 4,000 peo- 
ple. The steady progress report of the 
legislative committee was of little help 
in the face of tragedies like this. One 
reason for my great concern with this 
problem at this time is the very real pos- 
sibility that a repetition of the London 
tragedy or the Donora, Pa., tragedy, or 
the tragedy in Belgium may occur some 
day soon in this country because of the 
failure of our National Government to 
give proper impetus to research and ap- 
propriate coordination and dissemina- 
tion of the scientific knowledge already 
gained of this great evil. 

Crop damage from the polluted air be- 
came evident in the lush gardens and 
fields of Los Angeles County in 1950. 
The first damage was found on a deposit 
on the leaves of certain garden plants, 
another source of damage was pollutants 
such as sulfur dioxide which caused 
vegetation to wither and die; and a third 
source was a dehydration of vegetation 
from within caused by unknown gas res- 
pired by the leaves. As a result of these 
discoveries the APCD entered into a re- 
search contract with our old friends at 
the California Institute of Technology. 
In this same year, Dr. McCabe, who had 
returned to the Department of the In- 
terior, set up a U.S. Technical Confer- 
ence on Smog which was to have far- 
reaching effects. 

In September 1953, County Counsel 
Kennedy issued an opinion that the 
California State law on air pollution was 
flexible enough to forbid the burning of 
rubbish if it was found by the APCD that 
such burning caused discomfort or 
property damage to a substantial num- 
ber of inhabitants and that the prohibi- 
tion would reduce the amount of air pol- 
lution. 

The full importance of the opinion was 
not realized until 4 years later when on 
October 1, 1957, some 1,500,000 domestic 
incinerators were banned from further 
use. 
In some instances equipment installa- 
tions to eliminate pollutants cost as much 
as $1 million for an installation. It 
should be stated here that while indus- 
try as a whole was reluctant to accept 
the permit system of control, when it 
was demonstrated that enforcement was 
to be fair but strict, that industrial lead- 
ers throughout the area gave their ut- 
most cooperation. The enforcement 
task would have been impossible without 
this cooperation. 

When it is remembered that nearly 
30 percent of the entire population of this 
Nation live in cities of more than 50,000 
population and that there are 323 cities 
in this Nation in that class, the problem 
can be seen in true perspective as of 
national importance and responsibility. 

Great strides have been made in re- 
search in the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare. However, the 
Federal part of the program is not what 
it should be in light of the scope of the 
problem. It should be remembered that 
the city and county of Los Angeles alone 
has spent more than $34 million on this 
problem. It should be remembered that 
this much more has been spent by pri- 
vate industry to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the control district. 

With these figures in mind, the need 
for new energy at the Federal level, and 
for coordination and cooperation be- 
tween Federal, State, and community 
government is brought into proper focus. 

Under these circumstances a brief look 
at the 11-year history of the air pollu- 
tion program in the Los Angeles area 
isin order. Since I lived with this prob- 
lem, first in the State assembly and later 
in the City Council of Los Angeles, I think 
its recital here important. 

Although some 60 persons died in the 
Meuse Valley in Belgium in 1930 as vic- 
tims of a mysterious “fog,” polluted air 
did not become a real problem until 
about 1940. At that time, the city of 
Los Angeles began a study of the prob- 
lem and immediately ran into the fact 
that smog knew no political boundaries 
and that city control or attempts at city 
control were futile. 

The problem was passed over to the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County in 1942 and 3 years later after 
considerable study, the first countywide 
ordinance was passed in 1945. 

A Citizens Committee of Smog Control 
was formed of public-spirited citizens 
and this committee immediately recog- 
nized that the problem was bigger than 
countrywide. They sponsored and se- 
cured passage of assembly bill No. 1 
through the California Legislature in 
1947, and under its terms the first air 
pollution control district was established 
in Los Angeles County. A comprehensive 
study program was launched in coopera- 
tion with the California Institute of 
Technology. We were fortunate to have 
a number of internationally known ex- 
perts in the field of air pollution in our 
area. One who has done a great deal at 
all levels of control was Dr. A. G. 
Haagen-Smith. Another man who made 
a great contribution in the field about 
this time was Dr. Louis McCabe of the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of 
the Interior. He became the first Los 
Angeles director in 1947. 

It has been estimated that great quan- 
tities of pollutants, 1,000 tons a day, were 
caused by the 2 million motor vehicles 
in Los Angeles County, but there was no 
device available on the market which 
could control or eliminate the pollutants 
caused by gasoline combustion. In fact, 
there was no general agreement as to 
what type of control should be devel- 
oped and while there were many “cure- 
alls,” none had been proved to be com- 
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pletely effective. The opinion of the 
county counsel pointed up this need fora 
device and stated that control of motor 
vehicles could be exercised only when 
“such a device is perfected, shown to be 
effective, available on the market, and 
the requirement of its use is found to be 
reasonable.” Industrial location is 
greatly influenced by air pollution. Air 
pollution today is the bogey man of city 
planners and legislators at all political 
levels. 

New interest was generated in the 
problem when 20 people died and some 
estimated 6,000 become ill as the result 
of a deadly “fog” in Donora, Pa. Med- 
ical science is beginning to discover new 
dangers from the invisible enemy. Re- 
spiratory diseases are definitely affected 
by smog. How much, authorities are 
reluctant to state at this time. 

While 49 States are still without com- 
prehensive smog or air pollution laws, 
while our problem in Los Angeles is 
partly solved—we have come as far as we 
can at this time. We cannot wait for 
the rest of the Nation to catch up—we 
cannot wait—we must continue our fight 
with renewed vigor—to slow up now will 
be to betray those people who helped 
us so valiantly in the early fight. 


Let Us Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 11, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mrs. Thalia S. Woods, 
which appeared in the Rockport Demo- 
crat, Rockport, Ind.: 

Ler Us CONTINUE 
(By Thalia S. Woods) 

Certainly we, the people, should not sit 
back and wonder how the new President will 
lead our Nation. Rather this is a time for 
every citizen to give active support to our 
national program. The President will do his 
part. He is an able leader who will translate 
intelligence and understanding into sound 
achievement. He has asked for God's help, 
the help of Congress, and our help. Let us 
give it by sending a word of encouragement 
or constructive suggestions to our Congress- 
men and Senators who are genulnely respon- 
sive to the will of the people. 

We can have confidence in President John- 
son. He is a man of fine judgment as was 
demonstrated over and over again in his 
leadership of the Senate. He is a man with 
vision, among the first of our leaders to 
grasp the significance of space exploration— 
and to do something about it. He has an 
iron will, we are told, tempered with consid- 
eration and fairness. He will negotiate if it 
is good governmental business to do so, but 
will never surrender principle nor compro- 
mise commitments. He is a practical man, 
well acquainted with the problems of men 
in every walk of life and in every part of the 
United States; and he has worked to gain a 
similar understanding of peoples in other 
countries. He is a good man whose goodness 
is deeply rooted in religious faith. He is a 
man of action: quietly, sanely, soberly, 
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speedily, and surely he will keep our Nation 
on the move. 

President Johnson's course has already 
been charted—for him to follow or change 
as he meets the unknown; and he will re- 
ceive that special help which comes when 
a great and beloved leader has joined “the 
choir invisible of those immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their 
presence,” 


Only Screwballs Blame All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 11, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when our minds are still so much 
concerned with the’assassination of the 
late President Kennedy and the possible 
motivations for that tragic act, I thought 
the following column from the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel was of interest: 

Goon EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 

What goes on in the minds of those per- 
sons, who, because a mad gunman killed our 
late President, now attempt as the Wall 
Street Journal recently sald, to assassinate 
the character of the entire American people? 
Why are they intent upon presenting to the 
world a picture of this country as a seething 
cauldron of hate, when actually it is far from 
such? Why is it that a minority of haters 
cry out that there must be no more hate, why 
is It that a minority of bigots, racial, religi- 
ous, and political, cry out for an end to 
bigotry? It is not only irony, but a malici- 
ous, dangerous type of irony, promoting the 
very things it claims to be opposing. 

It is assumed, but probably never will be 
satisfactorily proved, that Lee Oswald killed 
the late President Kennedy. It has been 
proved that Lee Oswald was a Marxist, a 
Communist, and an extreme leftwinger. 
But no person in his right mind would hold 
all of the left wing, even the extremist left 
wing, guilty of one man's mad act, Yet 
extreme liberals In this country waxed hys- 
terical in the first few moments after Ken- 
nedy's tragic death, laying the blame on the 
anti-Communist right wing. When the facts 
came out that Oswald was not a rightwinger, 
but a leftwinger, their frustration prompted 
even greater hysteria. 

WE'RE NOT PERFECT 

The United States is no perfect society. It 
is not a realization of any “City af God.” It 
is made up of the sick, the well, the young, 
the oid, the sane, the insane, the haters, the 
nonhaters, the bigots, the nonbigots, but 
there are infinitely more well persons than 
sick persons, more young persons than old 
persons, more sane persons than insane per- 
sons, more nonhaters than haters, more 
charitable persons than bigots, more kind 
people than unkind people. 

Along the line of march in Dallas that led 
to the spot where President Kennedy was 
murdered, thousands of Americans stood in 
line to greet him warmly, among them cer- 
tainly many persons who did not vote for 
him and who would not vote for him If he 
ran again. They felt warmly toward the per- 
son, but not all of them accepted his politica 
for their own anymore than they accepted 
his religion for thelr own. We don't hate 
a man in this country because we don't ac- 
cept his politics for our own, anymore than 
we hate a man because we don't accept his 
religion for our own. 
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ONLY SCREWBALLS BLAME ALL 


There are what the vernacular describes 
as screwballs in any sizable assembly of the 
garden variety of human beings, There was 
a screwball among the thousands who wel- 
comed Kennedy to Dallas. That screwball 
killed him. Only a person or like screwball 
tendencies would place the blame for one 
madman’s acts upon all of Dallas, all of 
Texas, or all of the United States. It isn't 
true, but instead false, and falsity always 
does damage. 

Who's trying to promote In this country 
the idea that everyone is at everyone else's 
throat when that isn’t true? What's behind 
all this stimulated excitability and emo- 
tionaliam? Who benefits most from the suc- 
cess of any attempts to push the national 
panic button? I wish I knew the answers. 
Certainly there are bad forces at work in 
this country. One of those forces is the one 
that Lee Oswald, the presumed assassin, gave 
his loyalty to, but even that force can't be 
charged on the evidence to date with any- 
thing resembling collective guilt. 

This is a very sturdy country that we have, 
even in moments of grief as those of recen 
days. It isn’t going to be derailed by thosa, 
who, professing to be against hate, promote 
it, and professing antibigotry. act like bigots. 
Tt isn’t going to be derailed, but the derail- 
ment should not even be attempted. 


Memorial to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the name and memory of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will live in the 
minds and hearts of people everywhere 
because of her devotion to humanitarian 
causes and her tireless efforts to help the 
oppressed, the needy, and the underpriv- 
ileged. 

She has been properly called the first 
lady of the world. She has made her 
mark in history as one of the world's 
greatest women. 


A deserving tribute was paid to Mrs, 
Roosevelt recently by the AFL-CIO with 
the announcement that a campaign has 
been launched by the labor organization 
to raise funds for the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Memorial Foundation as a fitting trib- 
ute to this remarkable, courageous and 
dedicated woman. 

With permission of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the following editorial 
from the AFL-CIO News: 
MEMORIAL TO a Gracious LaDy: We REMEM- 

BER MRS. ROOSEVELT Because SHE Was ONE 

or Us 

Throughout the crowded years of her life- 
time, Eleanor Roosevelt was the tireless 
champlon of working men and women, of the 
poor and underprivileged, of the common 
man the world over. 

Wherever there were people in need—in 
sweatshop or slum, in settlement house or 
refugee camp—there you could find Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Wherever there were battles to be fought— 
for minimum wage or social security, on be- 
half of sharecroppers or migratory workers, 
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against the unspeakable evils of discrimina- 
tion, segregation or child labor, for the union 
shop or against spurious right-to-work 
laws—there you could find Eleanor Roosevelt. 

And because misery and oppression are 
global, Eleanor Roosevelt's work was global, 
too. She was an ardent advocate of the 
ideals of the United Nations, the architect 
of its human rights program. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council said of 
her: “* * * she regarded every cry of hu- 
man distress as a personal summons,” 

Eleanor Roosevelt shared the dreams and 
hopes of those of us in organized labor. In 
the tumultuous thirties while her husband 
was leading America out of the depths of the 
great depression she was ranging herself on 
our side, fighting for our right to organize, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the rest 
of us in labor’s ranks. 

But more than that: She was one of us— 
for a quarter century a dues-paying mem- 
ber of one of the AFL-CIO unions. 

She called the labor movement “my move- 
ment.“ and in address to the AFL-CIO’s 1961 
convention spoke warmly of our efforts “to 
keep alive the ideals of really helping 
people to better conditions, to s better way 
of life.” 

“A gracious and compassionate lady,” 
AFL-CIO President George Meany called her, 
one who “instinctively understood the prob- 
lems and aspirations of workers.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt labored hard and un- 
selfishly in the humanitarian field and her 
deeds are our legacy. Death has stilled her 
Voice, but we can still hear the echo of her 
words: “* there is so much to do, so many 
engrossing challenges, so many heartbreak- 
ing and pressing needs *.” 

To meet these needs in her memory, we 
in organized labor have joined our hearts 
and hands with those of her other friends 
to establish the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation. 

Initiated by President Kennedy, chaired by 
Ambassador Adlat Stevenson, chartered by 
act of Congress, this educational and chari- 
table organization will carry on the work to 
which Eleanor Roosevelt devoted her life. 

In recognition of the vital link between 
labor and Eleanor Roosevelt, President Ken- 
nedy has appointed a number of the AFL- 
CIO's most prominent leaders to serve on 
the Foundation’s board of trustees, to fur- 


underprivileged children, cancer research, in- 
ternational good will and peace. 

The trade union movement is enriched 
by its bittersweet ballads, songs that capture 
the essence of labor's struggles over the years, 
songs that speak eloquently of labor's dreams 
and hopes and lofty ideals. 

Soaring above the rest are these haunt- 
ingly beautiful words: 


“If we could consider each other 
A neighbor, a friend and a brother, 
It could be a wonderful, wonderful world, 
It could be a wonderful world.” 


This is labor's way. And it was Eleanor 
Roosevelt's way, too. So we have a dual re- 
Sponsibility—to ourselves and to her mem- 
ory—to work toward the goals of a world 
of peace, freedom, social Justice and human 
brotherhood. 

The labor movement has established the 
AFL-CIO Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Fund 
and the executive council has urged each 
of us to contribute 1 hour's pay or $1 to this 
fund, 

It is so little to ask, this one-time gift. 
It will mean so much—an assurance to the 
Poor, the homeless, the downtrodden, the 
People who work for a living all over the 
World that the candle which Eleanor Roose- 
velt lighted will always burn brightly, a 
Deacon of hope in a dark world. 
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Tribute to the Late Senator Robert S. 
Kerr by Oklahoma State Corporation 
Commissioner Wilburn Cartwright 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing tribute paid to the late U.S. Sen- 
ator Robert S. Kerr by one of the 
three corporation commissioners for the 
State of Oklahoma, and my longstand- 
ing friend, the Honorable Wilburn 
Cartwright: 

Bob was my friend for over 50 years. I 
met him in 1911 at school in Ada and at the 
First Baptist Church there. I was president 
of my Sunday school class. Bob was 16 and 
the general secretary of the church. 

TO BE GOVERNOR 


I was batching in the basement of the ad- 
ministration building—the one and only 
college building in Ada at that time. Lois, 
Bob's older sister, invited me to the Kerr 
home several times. I became very well 
acquainted with the entire Kerr family. I 
appreciated very much getting a free meal 
occasionally and one that I wouldn't have to 
prepare for myself. Mrs. Kerr was very kind 
and treated me as a member of the family. 
I remember one day at the dinner table Bob 
was seated across the table from me. Mrs. 
Kerr placed her hands on Bob's shoulders 
and said “this boy is going to be Governor of 
Oklahoma someday.” It was a rather cas- 
ual remark but I soon found that Bob took 
it seriously. 


A CERTIFICATE TO TEACH 


I had received a third-grade teacher's 
certificate in 1910, then in 1911 I received 
a second-grade teacher's certificate and had 
just finished my second school north of 
Tupelo at a place called Eubanks. Bob had 
now received a certificate to teach school. 
He couldn't have been over 17 at that time. 
I noticed he was rather inquisitive about my 
teaching experience. Then he wanted to 
know if I was going to stay at Eubanks. 
I told him no, that 


know if I could help him get the Eubanks 
School. I told him I would be delighted 
and that I would recommend him personally 
to the three members of the school board— 
Sinclair, Mote, and Bullard. 
GOT A SCHOOL 

On the following weekend I saw the mem- 
bers of the school board and told them 
how well equipped Bob Kerr was and what 
a good teacher he would make, They said 
“have him come down and we will look him 
over.“ I also saw Mr. T. L. Broderick, of 
Tupelo, a relative of Bob's. It was arranged 
that Bob would go to Tupelo and in com- 
pany with T. L. Broderick go out, and see 
the school board. Bob was young, straight, 
tall and a glib talker. He looked much older 
than he was. So Bob came back to Ada 
highly elated that he had the promise of his 
first school. The board members afterward 
thanked me and said that he measured up 
to the qualifications, capabilities and possi- 
bilities of a good country teacher. 
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WANTED TO GET RICH 
In the summer of 1914 I was nominated 
for the legislature in Coal County. Bob was 
very much interested. He told me he 
wanted to get into politics. He said he had 
been studying history, government and ora- 
tory and he gave me a copy of William 
Jennings Bryan's “Cross of Gold” speech. I 
memorized it and have kept that copy to this 
day. We continued to see each other daily 
in summer school at Ada. He told me he 
was going to get in politics too, sometime, 
but first he wanted to get rich. 
KERR-M’'GEE INDUSTRIES 


ried a man by the name of Anderson, and 
Anderson had gotten in on the early Okla- 
homa City ollfield. Bob bought an interest 
with Anderson. But Anderson wasn't 


ELECTED GOVERNOR 


go: 
of a job in 1945. Bob again offered to help 
me but I ran for and was elected 
of state and he donated to my campaign. 
ELECTED U.S. SENATOR 

Later Bob was elected U.S. Senator, Again 
he talked to me about securing a position 
in Washington but instead I stayed on as 
Secretary of State and then was elected 
State auditor. By this time Congressman 
Mike Monroney and Senator LaFollette had 
gotten through a bill providing for congres- 
sional retirement. But the law was not 
retroactive so it didn’t apply to me unless 
I was reelected to Congress or took a position 
at the U.S. Capitol for at least a year. Bob 
told me that any time I wanted to qualify 
for congressional retirement he would see 
that I got a position at the Capitol. I told 
him how I appreciated it and that was ex- 
actly what I wanted to do, but that I had a 
few more things to do politically before tak- 
ing a job in Washington and retirement, 

I can truthfully say that Bob never forgot 
a friend and he lived according to the ad- 
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monition of Wiiliam Cullen Bryant when 
he said: 
“So live, that when thy summons comes to 


The eee caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take 

His chamber in the silent hallis of death 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


State’s Demos Eager To Back New Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
November 27, 1963, issue of the Sacra- 
mento Union: 

STATe’s Demos Eacer To Back New CHIEF 
(By Bert Clinkston) 
The full spectrum of California Democrats 
Tuesday eager to line up politically 
behind President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“We're optimistic about how he'll perform 
in the White House,” said President Tom 
Carvey of the liberal 70,000-member Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council. 

“The one break the American people got 
out of the tragic loss of President Kennedy 
is the tremendous man who stepped into the 
Presidency,” said Senate President Pro Tem- 
pore Hugh M. Burns. 

FAVORABLE VIEW 


Burns, backer of Johnson for President at 
the 1960 convention—when Kennedy cap- 
tured the nomination with ease—could still 
be expected to look with favor on the new 
President. 

The top party leadership sent a telegram 
to the new President pledging “unreserved 
support to your awesome task of guiding our 
bereaved Nation and the world in the struggle 
for peace and democracy. 

SIGNERS OF MESSAGE 

The telegram was signed by State Chair- 
man Eugene L. Wyman, of Los Angeles, 
Northern California Chairman Roger Kent, of 
Kentfield, and the two members of the na- 
tional committee from California, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Gatov, of Kentfield, and Attorney 
General Stanley Mosk, of Los Angeles. 

Carvey’s statements were expectedly strong, 
in the opinion of many Democrats. 

“I have already sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson, expressing my full confidence 
in him and assuring him of our support,” 
said Carvey. There will be other things as 
the time goes on that will demonstrate our 
continuing support.” 

HERE IN AUGUST 


It was Johnson, as Vice President, who 
stepped to the rostrum in the assembly cham- 
ber here last August and delivered a rousing 
speech for Democratic unity. 

Carvey’s volunteer CDC and party regu- 
lars, including Assembly Speaker Jesse M. 


There has been some apprehension among 
California Democrats as to the degree of en- 
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thusiasm the new President could expect 
from party liberals. 

Johnson, considered conservative by many, 
played the leading part just 2 weeks ago in 
a civil rights meeting for President Kennedy 
at Los Angeles. 

He has received endorsements as President 
from Roy Wilkins, head of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and from George Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO. As a Senator from Texas, John- 
son voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, an un- 
popular law with labor. 


KENNEDY PROGHAM 


Carvey said he believes Johnson now will 
push Kennedy’s civil rights program through 
Congress “as a living memorial to President 
Kennedy. I have absolutely no doubt that 
President Johnson will carry it out.” 

“Mr. Johnson has shown that he's a very 
able political leader,” said Carvey. We 
haven't always agreed in the past, but the 
important thing now is to get on with the 
job. 

“I think President Johnson is extremely 
well prepared to do the job and deserves the 
support of every one of us. I don’t think 
there's any question that the President has 
the unified support of Democrats.” 

Burns said he had no doubts about Call- 
fornia Democrats forming a solid front for 
President Johnson as things were shaping up 
before a Dallas assassin snuffed out Ken- 
nedy’s life last Friday. 

“We'll have the same kind of support for 
Lyndon Johnson,” said Burns, whose own 
brand of conservatism drew an invitation 
from a group of Fresno liberals for Burns to 
join the Republican Party. 

He also added his support to the possibility 
of Governor Brown g vice presiden- 
tial candidate on the ticket with Johnson 
next year. 

Brown has been mentioned for this by 
several sources since Johnson ascended to the 
Presidency. Ironically, Brown had to de- 
clare his disinterest in the office when it was 
suggested he would replace Johnson as sec- 
ond man on the ticket when Kennedy was 
living. 

GOP SUPPORT 

Republican Don Mulford, of Oakland, GOP 
caucus chairman in the assembly, Tuesday 
appealed to fellow Republicans to abandon 
partisanship for the rest of the year. 

“I would hope that during this period Re- 
publicans in California will find ways and 
means to reduce the hatred and violent ob- 
jections that appear to have emerged in our 
political thinking,” he said. 

“The American tradition respects the dig- 
nity of man and reflects the conduct of our 
affairs with respect to the other person's 
position.” 


Communism in World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point on Long Island is one of the five 
service academies to which all of the 
Members of Congress have the privilege 
of appointing young men of high caliber 
so that through intensive study and 
training, they may be well prepared to 
serve their country in peace or in war. 
I feel especially close to the Merchant 
Marine Academy because it is located 
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only a few miles from my home and I 
have had numerous opportunities to visit 
its fine campus and to become acquainted 
with the officers and teachers who are 
molding the lives of the future captains 
of our merchant ships, the future heads 
of our great maritime companies, and the 
future seafarers on the lanes of peaceful 
commerce throughout the world. 

Recently, I learned with particular 
pride that the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, intent upon broadening the cul- 
tural horizons of its cadets, has insti- 
tuted a series of six special events at 
which distinguished lecturers, musicians, 
and artists will appear. It is noteworthy 
that the first speaker selected by the 
Academy was the former Prime Minister 
of Hungary, Ferenc Nagy, now living in 
exile in the United States. Mr. Nagy 
spoke on the very pertinent topic: “Com- 
munism in World Trade.” 

I should like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the consideration of 
my colleagues several paragraphs from 
Mr. Nagy’s address which may serve to 
remind us all that the captive nations 
are still captive and that the heavy tread 
of communism is still felt daily in the 
life of every citizen. 

COMMUNISM IN WORLD TRADE 

(Excerpts from an address by Ferenc Nagy. 
former Prime Minister of Hungary, delivered 
at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, Long Island, Wednesday, Noy, 20, 
1963.) 

Economic policies of the democratic world 
serye the welfare and enrichment of society. 
Governments and parliaments alike try to 
support and protect the economy in both 
foreign and domestic policies. On the other 
hand, in the Communist world, politics come 
first. The economic activities of the various 
countries are formulated according to the re- 
quirements of politics. The economic well- 
being of the people plays a minor role in the 
life of the Communist nations, being sub- 
ordinated to their political, imperialistic, am- 
bitions. 

In a free country, where politics support 
the economy and where the economy is not 
used to serve political interests, it would be 
unimaginable to demoralize agriculture for 
political reasons as it is done in the Com- 
munist countries. The catastrophic results 
of collectivization are apparent in the fact 
that those countries which formerly exported 
their agricultural surpluses, cannot at the 
present time produce enough for their own 
population and must purchase the neces- 
sary food abroad either for gold or other for- 
eign currency. In spite of this, they (the 
Communists) do not want to give up the 
idea of collectivization or to make the peas- 
ants independent, which would increase the 
output from agriculture. 

As long as forced industrialization and the 
even more ruthless collectivization serves to 
support the general policies of the Commu- 
nist countries, communism would like to 
strengthen foreign policy by trade relations 
with foreign countries. We know this to be 
a fact, not only because of present trade ac- 
tivities, but because the Communists them- 
selves affirm this. 

First of all we must examine the relations 
of the Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union in Comecon, the Common Mar- 
ket of the Communist countries. This 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid, which is 
known as Comecon, does not serve the 
integration of economic aims which would 
mean equal profits for the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries of Eastern Europe. 
This serves primarily the dominating eco- 
nomic role of the Soviet Union of these 
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countries. The Soviet Union makes pro- 
posals at the Comecon meetings under the 
pretext of a better division of their roles in 
Communist industry which deeply injure the 
interest of the Eastern European countries, 
increasing their dependency upon the So- 
viet Union. For example, it would be in 
the best interests of Hungary to expand its 
light and precision industries for which she 
needs workers and labor more than raw ma- 
terials. Hungary does not have sufficient 
iron ore or hard coal supplies to work at 
heavy industry. Therefore it is necessary to 
import not only raw materials but part of 
the necessary fuel as well. Of course, this 
would have to be imported first of all from 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union does 
not take into consideration such viewpoints 
or the best interests of Hungary and is try- 
ing to divert the economic life of Hungary 
into exactly the opposite direction. 
Through another Comecon decision, Hun- 
gary was forced to give up the manufacture 
of the 8-ton earthmoving vehicles and to 
hand this over to Czechoslovakia. Here- 
after, Hungary can manufacture only the 
heavier 5-ton vehicles. Everyone regards 
this as a step taken by the Soviet Union to 
win the support of the Czechoslovak Mr. 
Novotny in the Soviet’s dispute with the 
Chinese. At the same time the Soviet 
Union forced Hungary to enlarge and widen 
her shipbuilding industry. This is most 
typical of Moscow's determination to keep 
Eastern European countries in a state of 
economic dependency on the Soviet Union. 
The fact is that shipbuilding is highly steel- 
intensive and Hungary happens to lack steel. 
By giving this sector an increased impor- 
tance, the Soviet Union as Hungary's chief 
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supplier of steel, will be better placed to 
exercise economic pressure, 

Naturally Soviet pressure ls not confined to 
Hungary alone, but is exerted upon all the 
other Eastern European countries, too. The 
policies of the Soviet Union today in con- 
nection with the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope are to counteract, with increasing eco- 
nomic pressures, the gradual political liberal- 
ization of these countries. 

The Soviet Union has set a double stand- 
ard in her foreign trade policies. While the 
Soviet Union carries on her trade activities 
with the free Western countries on the basis 
of mutual agreements and on the basis of 
world market prices, the Soviet Union ex- 
ploits the Eastern European countries 
through trade connections. This happens 
through the sale of raw materials or half- 
completed products exported by the Soviet 
Union abroad, at a lower rate for the free 
Western countries than to the East European 
satellites. At the same time, a higher price is 
paid for products imported from Western 
countries than that paid for products of 
the Eastern European countries. 

We have no available data on the latest 
industrial developments or production of the 
Communist states. We only know that the 
latest 5-year plans could not be fulfilled 
either in the Soviet Union or other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe which are under the 
Communist leadership. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the individual farming, as op- 
posed to collectivized agriculture, is far 
superior. This also holds true for industry. 
In other words, under a free and democratic 
system, countries now under Communist 
rule would increase significantly both their 
agricultural and industrial output. 
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As a democratic and progressive person, 
I would never propose that the free world 
subordinate its economic life to political 
considerations as it is done in the Communist 
countries. However, I would consider it en- 
tirely proper if the free and democratic 
countries would use their economic superior- 
ity to achieve political concessions from 
the Communist countries. The food pur- 
chases of the Communist countries are not 
confined to this year only. 

The Communist world will be forced, for 
many years to come, to purchase food from 
the free countries. Iam confident that there 
will be means and opportunities presented 
to take advantage of the Communist eco- 
nomic situation without conjuring up prov- 
ocations or the danger of war. We should, 
therefore, strive to insure for the peoples 
now subjugated by communism, more free- 
dom, more human dignity, and more hope for 
the future. 


Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my third rollcall report to 
constituents, covering the period from 
June 12 through August 12, 1963: 


On passage of ares redevelopment bill (1 Member answered presen! 
Quorum call by a Bd — Repoblican ,of 5 (59 2 absent). 


corporate rates. 
Quorum call — — Mr, — Democrat, of Viorida (65 55 Members absent). 
1 e Stato, Ja Commerce. 
. aot WA aerate absent). Í 


apia —.— rere 
y e Members absent). 
orum call by Mr. Bow, Repub! of Ohio embers absent). 

m call by M Speitger: R ac con at Ainet (38 MA 2 


Members absent). 


orum eall by Mr. blican, of Iowa (46 Members absent). B. O. in conference 
775 highway sad 7. A ing 25th Seni = 
E Dal oe ores oa cans D WE: Cours of Military Appoéls be m ttid ‘te tetiremans 
pri fo Fs of U.B. courts of appeals. 
Quoras by Mr. fio extend geographic Jurisdictional reach of wartime. 
otion to recommit bill to reach of wartime sedition statute 
they present). ( . in conference with Mr. Robert Rope, city manager, 
0 to recommit conference report red Acer Sigs cena of 2 —— 
Gave m cal by Mr, Devine rae: Bape 3 sat Ohio ACH anes bers absent). (R. B, C, at committes 
Pian art one ent of the Achan depublcan, of M of Minois @ 7? bers E RER 
uorum r. o 8 lem absent), 
79 Sietion Sea Gilt or bill givin, sepa potent of fot Federal d 9 D 
58 | A bill to improve air ion Gan ee 


Iowa (55 Members 2 t), 


by Mr. Pal Demo 3 
xas em 
to extend fe of E Export-Im Bank. 
uorum call by Mr. Haley, — . — of Florida (37 Members absent.) 
lution report re Philippine war damage claims, 
m eall by Mr. reny, „Republican, of Washington (4! (45 Mambers absent). 


Bow, Repubilcan, of oe (88 Members absent). 
meat National 2 Center Act for 3 years. 


Quorum call by Mr. read Pate mocrat, of Florida (41 Members absent). 
Motion to recommit V ocationa] Educ anaon Act (1 Member voted present). 
On of 8 Education A 


ross, Republica, of Iowa (53 Members absent). 
Mr. Alesr, Re bilcan, of Texas (46 Members absen 
Mr. om of Florid : ie 


t). 
58 Members absen B.C. in committes 
t Secretar of State for Far astern — astern Affairs.) 


Eee ais 
re 15 „ 


*Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance and a brief explanation is included herein. 
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ROLLCALL NO. 79 


The bill increasing appropriations for 
area redevelopment was defeated in the 
House but received subsequent Senate 
approval. The measure will probably be 
scheduled for further House action and 
will receive analysis in a future rollcall. 


ROLLCALL NO, 87 


This bill, as passed to the Senate, au- 
thorizes increasing the Federal subven- 
tion to the District of Columbia from $32 
to $45 million for fiscal 1964. I supported 
a motion, which was defeated, to recom- 
mit the bill to committee with instruc- 
tions to raise the authorization to $53 
million. The motion was predicated on 
the fact that if the Federal Government 
were a taxpayer in the District of Colum- 
bia, as is private industry, the property 
that it owns in the District would pay a 
property tax bill of $53 million this year. 
Nearly every parent in the 25th District 
who has children in the public schools 
now fills out a form indicating whether 
he works for the Federal Government or 
for an industry that contracts primarily 
with the Federal Government. This is 
because Congress has decided, through 
the Federal impacted school program, 
that if it Is responsible for creating an 
additional] load on the local property tax- 
payer for the support of education, be- 
cause of children whose parents work for 
tax-exempt facilities, it should pay its 
pro rata share of the increased cost in 
education. I believe that this approach 
is sound and should be followed in the 
District of Columbia. 

During debate there was virtually no 
disagreement on the fact that the Capi- 
tal is in dire financial trouble resulting 
from soaring costs of District govern- 
ment and prolonged neglect of the Dis- 
trict’s needs in the areas of education, 
police and fire protection, recreation, 
prevention of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, and so forth. The conditions of 
school facilities are a particular disgrace. 
Not only do those who live and work in 
Washington recognize this fact but in re- 
cent months four national magazines 
have concluded that the Nation’s Capital 
is a national shame primarily because the 
Congress has failed to provide adequate 
funds to do a decent job of governing. In 
my judgment, failure to support the fi- 
nancial formula was a failure by Con- 
gress to meet its responsibilities as the 
world’s largest school board, city coun- 
cil, board of supervisors, and State legis- 
lature, all rolled into one. 


ROLLCALL NO. 95 


Although I am recorded as “not vot- 
ing” on the Justice Department's pro- 
posal to extend geographic application of 
the so-called Wartime Sedition Act, had 
I been present I would have supported 
the motion to recommit. If enacted into 
law, this bill will permit prosecution of 
Americans abroad for making false 
statements with intent to interfere with 
the operations or success of military or 
naval forces of the United States, or to 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment of 
these forces. Since violation of the act 
is punishable by 20 years in prison, it is 
conceivable that many of the most vocif- 
erous critics of any administration 
could be put behind bars, because the 
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law implies that a false statement is any 
statement which runs counter to infor- 
mation presented by the Government. 
If rigidly interpreted and enforced, citi- 
zens who objected to President Eisen- 
hower's use of Federal troops in Arkan- 
Sas, or President Kennedy’s similar 
action in Mississippi, could be jailed. 
Congressman James Urr, Republican, of 
California, might face imprisonment for 
alleging that Senator GOLDWATER has in- 
formation suppressed by the Pentagon 
showing Russia has a 2-to-1 superiority 
over the United States in nuclear 
weaponry. 

GOLDWATER Says: 

I never in my life said anything like that. 


Robert Welch, Gus Hall, and others 
who hold extremist philosophies which I 
deplore, might, under the Sedition Act, 
very well be jailed for many of their alle- 
gations. While I reject the ideology of 
extremists of both right and left, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that we defend 
their right to hold these views and their 
right tospeak their minds, Sedition does 
not involve action. It means only speech. 
The Sedition Act, in my judgment, is in 
direct conflict with the first amendment: 

Congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech. 


Under the Sedition Act, a dictatorial 
administration could violate this freedom 
with impunity. 

ROLLCALL NO. 101 


I voted to recommit H.R. 5171 because 
I strongly objected to the perfunctory 
way it had been handled by the Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee. Only 
1 day’s hearings were held during which 
two witnesses testified—the Comp- 
troller General and the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration. 
The latter, it is important to note, has a 
vested interest in passage of the bill be- 
cause his agency would become the sole 
purchaser and operator of all data proc- 
essing equipment used by Federal de- 
partments and agencies. Under this 
setup, the potential bureaucratic power 
of GSA would be tremendous. I was 
distressed to learn that the subcommittee 
had failed to call as witnesses—either for 
or against the bill—administrators of 
agencies which would be directly affected 
by its enactment, agencies such as the 
Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Internal Revenue Service, Bureau of the 
Budget, and so forth. The subcommit- 
tee also did not see fit to hear the testi- 
mony of representatives of private indus- 
try who are the chief users and suppliers 
of data processing equipment. In light 
of these proceedings, I could not in good 
conscience vote for the measure, regard- 
less of the economy merits which its 
sponsors purported it to have: 

ROLLCALL NO. 102 


Residents of the 25th District should 
be particularly pleased with House pas- 
sage of the Clean Air Act for it is a long- 
range, well-conceived plan which can do 
much to help combat smog. I have long 
been an active proponent of anti-smog 
legislation, and while a member of the 
California Legislature authored a bill 
creating the Motor Vehicle Pollution 
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Control Board. Under the provisions of 
H.R. 6518, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is required to estab- 
lish a national research and development 
program for air pollution prevention and 
control, and to help set up State, re- 
gional, and local air pollution control 
agencies through Federal grants. The 
bill is not an encroachment upon States 
rights for it says in hard language that 
State and local governments have pri- 
mary responsibility for smog prevention 
and control. Here are some of the bill's 
provisions: First, directs HEW to en- 
courage air pollution control programs 
between all levels of government; second, 
permits two or more States to enter into 
compacts for air pollution control; third, 
directs HEW to make studies of specific 
smog problems when requested by a local 
agency or when the Secretary determines 
that the problem has an interstate effect; 
fourth, authorizes HEW to research, col- 
lect, and distribute information on smog, 
and to establish training projects and 
research fellowships for the study of air 
pollution. 
ROLLCALL NO. 124 

House passage of the omnibus crime 
bill for the District of Columbia is the 
best argument I know of for giving 
Washington citizens home rule. This 
hastily-drawn proposal, in my opinion, 
strikes at the very roots of many con- 
stitutional guarantees rather than at the 
alleged crime “epidemic” it purportedly 
aims tocurb. The measure was opposed 
by the District Commissioners, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the District 
Bar Association. Its most ardent sup- 
porter was the Chief of Police. Police 
chiefs are not generally known as au- 
thorities on jurisprudence, and the Dis- 
trict Chief is no exception. 

Under H.R. 7525, for example, unlike 
the law of any jurisdiction that I know 
of in the United States, the police could 
pick up a person suspected of having 
committed a crime—or a person sus- 
pected of being a witness to a crime— 
and hold him incommunicado until they 
are through with interrogation. Such 
detainment without benefit of counsel 
clearly violates constitutional safeguards. 
This provision in the bill also denies to 
the “detainee” the right to secure his 
liberty by seeking bail or posting col- 
lateral, the right to habeas corpus, and 
the right not to be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. 

It is apparent that proponents of such 
rough-shod legislation were stamped by 
widespread publicity that Washington is 
the Nation’s leading crime city. This 
allegation has been refuted by a recent 
FBI report which ranks the District sev- 
enth in crime for all major U.S. cities. 
The bill's proponents, out of myopia 
rather than intent, have in effect sacri- 
ficed due process of law on the altar of 
crime control. They have aimed their 
attack at crime control without giving 
any consideration to crime prevention. 
There is no attempt to seek better 
schools, better housing, better living and 
working conditions, and better human 
relations. On the contrary, a realistic 
attempt to cope with these problems was 
rejected on rollcall No. 87 when the 
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House failed to provide fair and adequate 
appropriations for governing the Dis- 
trict. Crime prevention is a very com- 
plex and expensive process, involving 
many disciplines and programs. In my 
judgment, we cannot escape expense and 
effort in this area by passing a bill which 
makes a mockery of American justice 
and jurisprudence. 
CORRECTION 


Rolicall No. 20 in my first congres- 
sional report is mistakenly listed as con- 
sideration of H.R. 5517, final passage of 
appropriations for the accelerated public 
works program, This rolicall correctly 
dealt with H.R. 5389, a measure author- 
izing a change from silver to gold backing 
of $1 and $2 bills. The proposal, which 
I opposed, passed 251 to 122. There 
were 60 Members not voting. In my 
judgment, the conversion from silver to 
gold backing for some $2 billion would 
further dilute our dwindling gold res- 
erves, and further injure our balance- 
of-payments situation. Defeat of the 
bill would also have been an economy 
move in that it costs the Government 
3 cents a year to keep a gold-backed 
dollar bill in circulation, as opposed to 
no cost when the dollar is backed by 
silver. With repeal of silver-backing, 
the Government puts itself in the sur- 
plus silver business to the tune of $2 
billion, and goes into competition with 
silver mines for the industrial and 
jewelry silver markets. 


John F. Kennedy 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy has joined the ranks 
of those patriots whose lives have been 
spent that others might live to enjoy the 
fruits of their battles. It is a most tragic 
and unfortunate fact that death is often 
the sacrifice of those who would pro- 
mote a better life. All Americans must 
admire and respect him for his untiring 
energy, great ability and sincere devo- 
tion to what he believed to be his patri- 
otic duty. He unselfishly dedicated him- 
self to public service. 

While he served as Chief Executive of 
our Nation he manifested strong convic- 
tions and sincere leadership, not only for 
America but the entire free world. His 
assassination is one of the greatest trag- 
edies of this century. Both friend and 
foe were stunned with the unbelievable 
announcement that our President had 
been shot. Grief, sorrow, and sympathy 
immediately descended upon the civil- 
ized world. i 

We will long remember President Ken- 
nedy’s contagious smile, sparkling humor, 
bright eyes, spontaneous gestures and ag- 
Sressive leadership. This intellectually 
Powerful young man showed tremendous 
Courage both in war and in peace. His 
action in the face of the enemy on the 
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field of battle stamped him as a wartime 
hero. But I am convinced that his high- 
est ambition was to go down in history as 
the President who did most to bring last- 
ing peace to all mankind. 


Conserving the Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the September 28, 1963, edition of the 
New Republic. This is the third part 
of Wolf Von Eckardt's series on “Urban 
Renewal and the City” and discusses 
what the renewal function should be in 
preserving those buildings and areas in 
our cities which add to their charm and 
esthetic value. 

The article follows: 

CONSERVING THE OLD—URBAN RENEWAL AND 
THE Crry— Parr III 


(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 


Federal assistance for conservation (which 
means preserving and sprucing up a neigh- 
borhood) and rehabilitation (which also in- 
cludes selective weeding out of hopeless 
buildings and replacing them with new ones 
or small parks) has been available since the 
Housing Act of 1954, Our cities, in which 
three-quarters or more of our population live, 
have been slow in taking advantage of it, 
though now at last there are approximately 
300 urban renewal projects involving rehabll- 
itation across the country. Though urban 
renewal funds cannot restore buildings, they 
have been used to enhance them. A notable 
example is the old customs house in Mon- 
terey, Calif, a beautiful remnant of the 
Spanish past, which has been returned to 
the enjoyment of pedestrians. 

The cosmopolitan elite of Washington, 
D.C., was probably the first to discover that 
obsolete city houses and streets could be 
more lovable than new ones. The spon- 
taneous and private rehabilitation of George- 
town, begun at the end of World War II, 
seemed at first little more than fashionable 
snobbery. Yes, it may well mark the be- 
ginning of a more sophisticated urban cul- 
ture in America, Historic Georgetown’s re- 
birth, with its charm and amenities, has 
deeply influenced the city planners. It has 
helped make preservation of historic and 
architecturally worthy old buildings a little 
more popular. 

There remain, of course, far too many his- 
toric cities and city districts, architectural- 
ly as worthy, or more so, than Georgetown, 
whose bosses fail to see that preserving 
esthetic values also has enormous potentials 
for taxable values. Alexandria, Va., or An- 
napolis, Md., for instance, patriotically pre- 
serve a few buildings wherein some dead 
hero may have slept. But they destroy 
irreplaceable old buildings, vistas and wa- 
terfronts which give repose to the living. 

Sophisticated, historic Philadelphia, how- 
ever, has most intelligently employed the 
tools of urban renewal to redeem a century 
of vandalism and vandalistic In- 
dependence Hall is being enhanced with a 
splendor it has never known by a grand, 
tree-shaded mall. It is an inspired work of 
urban design which will attain its full glory 
when urban renewal has replaced the dingy 
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surrounding structure with carefully de- 
signed corporation palaces. 

Several blocks east of Independence Hall 
is now a unique historical park. Recently, 
worthless and dilapidated buildings were 
weeded out between a dozen or so now re- 
stored historic buildings. These stand, a bit 
lonely and a little like rare snails preserved 
in alcohol, on a well-groomed green swath, 
The Park Service might put some di 
refreshment kiosks and some benches there 
to animate the visitors and the area. 

South of Independence National Park and 
east of a wonderful small park called Wash- 
ington Square, urban renewal’s first, most 
Carefully planned and most noteworthy res- 
idential rehabilitation project is rising. A 
careful blending of restored old and frankly 
modern townhouses with a sprinkling of lux- 
ury apartment towers, Society Hill, as the 
area is called, promises to be worthy of Wil- 
liam Penn's dream of a “green country 
town.” Greenways, winding through the 
entire area, will give it cohesion and will 
make it possible—I believe for the first time 
in modern America—to really experience the 
drama of a townscape in the only way one 
can really experience it—on foot. As else- 
where there is, of course, the inevitable, ele- 
vated automobile expressway wedged between 
people and their river to disrupt the experi- 
ence. But here, at least, underpasses will 
lead to a waterfront park and marina. 

The new Society Hill townhouses on Dock 
Street, designed by I. M. Pei for Alcoa and 
Zeckendorf, struck me as more exciting on 
the renderings and models than in their now 
nearly completed reality. They still har- 
monize well, the mid-20th-century skyscraper 
apartments to one side and the 19th-century 
houses to the other, which is quite a feat. 
But they are painfully monolithic. Despite 
the dainty iron fence, or perhaps because of 
it, the unrelieved, block-long row of dark 
brick reminded me of a French caserne. 

The first completed highrise apartment in 
the area, a lush affair called Hopkinson 
House, in contrast, seems a bit too nouveau 
riche for the refinement the area obviously 
hopes to attain. Architects Stonorov and 
Haws endowed it with many handsome archi- 
tectural details, but somehow there are too 
many of them. 


Many prospective buyers, I was told, in- 
spect Society Hill townhouses and apart- 
ments and then settle on one of the 
dilapidated old 19th-century houses which 
are sold on condition that they be restored 
within 2 years. Renovation may, in the end, 
turn out to be more expensive than a new 
home in the area. But those who can afford 
it also find it more gracious and spacious. 
This tends to justify the faith of Philadel- 
phia’s planners and renewers who made res- 
toration of the salyageable buildings on 
Society Hill their foremost objective. And it 
tends to refute the lack of faith of the in- 
vestors who were fearful of the venture. 

But the economic success of rehabilitating 
areas where houses then sell for between 
$30,000 and $100,000, obviously does not per- 
suade mortgage bankers that rehabilitation 
of low-income neighborhoods will pay. 

TENEMENTS ARE GOOD BUSINESS 


Here is the test not of our cultural values 
but of our social conscience. The trouble 
has been all along the banks refuse loans 
for repairs and improvements on buildings 
which are in parts of the city that seem to 
them deteriorated or deteriorating. Their 
secret maps charting their estimates of the 
ebb and flow of real estate values are far 
more decisive for the destiny of our cities 
than the published ones of the planners. 
And the Federal Administration, 
* insures their loans, also supports their 

ews. 

Rehabilitation, even for the moderate in- 
come market, is seldom profitable. Phila- 
delphia, for instance, wants to rehabilitate 
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a row of 80 very attractive but rundown 
houses it bought up on Eighth Street as part 
of the East Poplar renewal project, The 
land is inexpensive and so are the vacated 
houses. But Arthur Binns, an experienced 
builder, found that he would not recover 
his alteration expenses for the rents he 
could command in this area. “Who'll pay 
$100 for an apartment if he can buy a house 
for $12,000?” he asks. The trouble is the 
high labor cost for remodeling which de- 
mands special fitting and handwork. Sixty 
percent of the cost of a new house goes into 
materials and 30 percent for labor. On a 
remodeling job the reverse is true. Binns 
threw in his trowel on that one, and, as of 
a few weeks ago, the empty houses were just 
standing there. 

Slums, on the other hand, are a very profit- 
able business. “Assume you've 12 tenants,” 
the Wall Street Journal recently quoted a 
perfectly respectable banker, “and each pays 
$80 a month for a single room. That's $960 
a month. Now assume you rehabilitate into 
one duplex apartment at $350 a month and 
two smaller apartments at $125 each. That 
gives you a total of 6600 a month. The 
effect is that the owner is getting less in 
rental for a substantial alteration deal.” 

The only weapon against this kind of eco- 
nomic logic is city building code enforce- 
ments. It is not a very accurate weapon. 
Building code enforcement, after a century 
of neglect, is a tragic instance of too little 
and too late. The fine for a violation—a 
broken sewer plpe, say, or a rotten stair- 
case—is far less expensive than the repair. 
There is a good deal more rent to be squeezed 
out of the unrepaired building before the 
courts and the building inspectors get 
around to it again. When they do, there is 
only another inexpensive fee. In the end, 
the building is condemned. The slumlord 
then merrily evicts the tenants, boards up 
the place, and waits until redevelopment 
comes along and pays him his investment 
in the house and the violation penalties 
twice or three times over. 


Negro slum not far from City Hall, caned 
Hawthorne Village, Mrs. Alice Lipscomb, a 
resident who has earned citywide recognition 
for her angelic, voluntary community work, 
showed me identical letters to about 100 
different people. They were typed on the 
stationery of J. Gross & Bros, and all 
dated May 31, 1963, a few days before my 
visit. The one I copied read: 

Dran Mr. Ducker: As we are the new 
agent of the property you now occupy we 
hereby give you notice to vacate the prop- 
erty. No more rent will be accepted. 

Since this property is in nonconformity 
with the housing authorities, of Philadel- 
phia, it ls necessary that you vacate this 
property immediately. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Jay M. Gross.” 

William Ducket, I was told, is 72 years 
old and single. The day he received this 
letter his light and water were turned off. 
Neither he nor any of the other recipients 
of the letter are eligible for urban renewal 
relocation assistance. Nor can they hope to 
find room in public housing, at least not for 
some time. Somehow they all found shelter, 
of course, somewhere in the spreading slum, 
awaiting the next eviction. The boarded up 
houses, meanwhile, can be counted on to 
serve as hazardous playgrounds for children 
and abodes for drunks, derelicts and, as Mrs. 
Lipscomb so delicately put it, “girls who 
entertain company.” 

No FHA or Veteran's Administration loans, 
let alone private repair loans will ever be 
Nor can the 
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Short of tearing the whole place 
down, the only hope of obtaining financing 
for such low-income areas is urban renewal’s 
tedious rehabilitation process, 

This means the local renewal agency must, 
first of all, make a detailed study of the 
neighborhood, its physical conditions, its 
facilities and the nature and mood of its 
inhabitants to diagnose properly the chances 
of its recuperation. It furthermore means 
that the agency must persuade all the resi- 
dents and building owners to go along. For 
the owners themselves must fix up their 
properties. They must have the faith that 
everyone else’s effort and the city’s plans 
for new schools, playgrounds, community 
centers, improved and planted streets, off- 
street parking and whatever, justify their 
sacrifice, which is often considerable. Resi- 
dent owners usually respond well once the 
neighborhood gets into the spirit. Absen- 
tee owners are often difficult. The renewers 
speak softly at first, but they carry the big 
stick of eminent domain. If an owner re- 
fuses to bring his building up to standard, 
the renewers can acquire it and sell it to 
someone who will. 

But even with their most comprehensive 
improvement plans, such as Ed Logue's for 
Washington Park in Boston, the Government 
urban renewal people had a hard time with 
the Government mortgage people. FHA has 
tended to apply suburban middle-class 
standards to such things as heating, hot 
water, lot coverage, lighting, ventilation and 
privacy- Housing Administrator Weaver and 
Renewal Commissioner Slayton finally man- 
aged this June to persuade FHA to take it a 
little easy with poor people who own old 
houses. 

THE HARLEM PARK PROJECT 


“Financing and bricks and mortar are not 
the toughest problem, though,” Edward Ew- 
ing, community organization director for the 
Baltimore renewal agency told me. “The 
trick is winning and involving the people in 
a rehabilitation area. Where do you start?” 

talked about Harlem Park, a 30- 
block area of row houses with several 
churches and two small parks in the 
northwest section of Baltimore where 15,000 
Negroes live, some of them quite poor. The 
area's rehabilitation was first planned in 
1955. A project office in the area was opened, 
which anyone can visit at any time for ad- 
vice and help. It is staffed with a sizable 
platoon of social workers, planners, construc- 
tion and remodeling experts, financing peo- 
ple especially trained by FHA to prepare loan 
applications, and relocation workers. The 
platoon scouted for the local leadership, 
which is often a chancy business, since some 
leaders are suddenly without followers when 
it comes to people's homes and lifetime 
investments. Here as elsewhere the renewers 
had to organize the community. They did 
so by setting up block committees from 
which in time, a neighborhood council 
emerged. Ewing also worked with the min- 
isters, and the Grocers and Meat Dealers 
Union which has many members in Harlem 
Park. 


In meeting after meeting fears were al- 
layed and plans hammered out. Group dis- 
cussions were followed up with thousands of 
personal calls. The damnedest problems 
came up. There were three elderly people 
who didn't want or need extra electrical out- 
lets which would ruin the nice wallpaper. 
(The rehabilitators got an FHA requirement 
waived.) A young couple would not risk 
the money for new window frames until the 
renewers talked to parents. (The renewers 
made several trips to the other end of town 
to persuade the parents.) The problems 
were myriad, what with relocation and loan 
requirements and a number of tough hard- 
ship cases. The job is only half complete, 
But the new Harlem Park, on which the re- 
habilitators and rehabilitated eventually 
agreed, is emerging. 
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The crowded and dilapidated old stables 
and servant quarters in the center of the 
blocks have been removed. The people in 
them have been relocated. The new open 
spaces in the courts are being turned into 
parks and playgrounds which the residents 
promise to maintain. Nine hundred new 
trees have been planted. Everybody was 
told, both in meetings and by leaflet, to help 
the trees to grow and to pull up the weeds at 
the base. When they arrived the small chil- 
dren all painted trees in school and learned 
about them. A new elementary and a new 
high school will open this fall and also serve 
as a community center. The principal, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks, lives in the area and was ap- 
pointed to the new school over a year ago to 
help plan its program with the community. 
All but a few houses are spic and span and 
up to standard. A few people can't afford 
the renovation. Ewing believes his agency 
has now found some complex legal way to 
buy the houses, fix them up and then give 
their present occupants life tenancy. 

Harlem Park is no Society Hill, estheti- 
cally speaking. The school, unfortunately, 
is one of architecture's many missed opportu- 
nities. A little pagoda in one of the new 
court parks is just plain silly. “But that is 
just what the people in the block insisted on. 
They are very happy with it,” explained 
James Gilliam, the project manager, who 
showed me around. A woman who had come 
to greet Gilliam and who overheard our con- 
versation, broke into a gale of laughter. It 
infected the kids of the block broom-squad 
who were sweeping their playground. They 
flocked around to join in our hilarity. 


Kansas Law Review Notes Schwengel on 
Professional Staffs of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following ex- 
cerpt from “The Editors’ Notes” in the 
October 1963, issue of the University of 
Kansas Law Review, in which a letter 
from our esteemed colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] about 
the “Professional Staffs of Congress” is 
liberally quoted. 

Tux Eprrors’ Norrs 

We recelved a letter over the summer from 
the Honorable FRED SCHWENGEL, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the First District in Iowa, 
taking issue with Professor Kofmehl’s book, 
“Professional Staffs of Congress” and its 
treatment by our reviewer, Prof. James E. 
Titus (see Titus, “Book Review.“ 11 Kan. L. 


Rev. 417 (1963) ). Representative SCHWENGEL 


states that “to imply as Professor Kofmehl 
does, that congressional staffs can be non- 
partisan, simply ignores political real- 
ity. * * Upon examination * Mr. 
Kofmehl’s assumption breaks down. In the 
House of Representatives * * * many highly 
partisan committees may be identified.” 
Representative ScuwrnceL. contends that 
minority staffing is not a partisan Issue. To 
deal with the problem, the House Republi- 
can Conference Committee on Increased 
Minority Staffing and the Joint Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Increased Minority Staffing have 
been formed by various Republicans in the 
House and Senate, Representative SCHWEN- 
GEL concludes: “It is strange that Democrats, 
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who claim to speak for all the minorities, 
neglect so sadly the 

in the Congress.” If any of our readers are 
interested in the full text of Congressman 
Scuwence.’s letter, we will furnish a copy 
on request. Address requests to the Review 
and please include a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


Tribute to Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in these remarks and as per- 
mitted by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include a beautiful poem which 
is a tribute to the widow of our late great 
President written by Rev. Eugene L. A. 
Fisher, C.S.Sp., chaplain—Lieutenant 
Colonel—Army of the United States, re- 
tired, who is a Roman Catholic chaplain 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital here in 
Washington: 

TRIBUTE TO JACQUELINE BOUVIER KENNEDY 
(By Eugene L, A. Fisher, C.S.Sp., chaplain 

(Meutenant colonel), Army of the United 

States, retired) 

With saddened hearts stunned millions 
watched, 

Our champion laid to rest. 

He was the fourth one to be notched 

On gun beneath Fate's vest. 


From Dallas to Bethesda drop 
Throughout the day and night 

Two lonely figures sadly stop 
Their travel with felled knight. 


Then on to the grand great White House 
With flag-draped coffin sped. 

It seemed to house a living spouse 
Not hero who was dead, 


The caisson bore the last remains, 
Rotunda on the Hill, 

Where thousands sighed with heartfelt pains 
And some were numbed and ill. 


Beneath the Capltol's huge Dome 
Those lonely figures knelt. 

One kissed our hero's final home 
Wherein her spirit dwelt. 


The mother with her children stood, 
Her heart pierced through and mute. 
No one had better undorstood 
A little boy's salute. 


Then off to Arlington graveyard 
The funeral cortege led 

Where to the green gray sloping sward 
Our drooping spirits fled. 

Throughout it all, heart wretched with grief, 
A black veiled widowed guide, 

Majestic, queenly, with the Chief, 
Serenely dignified, 


Like classic statute of great fame, 
The calm Madonna, tried 

In crucible of moulten flame, 
Has passed her test with pride. 


She merited to light the flame. 
It glows eternally 

To mark the courage and due fame 
Of heroes of the Free. 


torn, 
The strains of martial music stilled ~ 
A heroine is born. 
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Special Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
December 11, 1963, special report: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
REVITALIZE THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Revitalizing the American cotton industry 
was the subject for debate In the House last 
week as H.R. 6196, the cotton bill passed 
216 to 182. There is little hope this bill will 
accomplish its stated purpose. It does not 
solve the basic problem which has caused 
cotton’s problem, as it has created problems 
for every other agricultural commodity, Gov- 
ernment interference, subsidies and control. 

As a representative of Dallas, a major cot- 
ton center, I recognize the problems beset- 
ting the industry and am concerned about 
them. My interest in the current cotton leg- 
islation was not confined to debate on the 
floor. I worked closely with Republican 
members on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee all during hearings on the bill In an effort 
to get a measure that would move in the di- 
rection of getting cotton back on its feet. 
These facts were clear from careful study 
of the problem: 

1. Cotton's current problem has been ag- 
gravated rather than solved by Govern- 
ment action in the past. 

2. H.R. 6196 will only compound the prob- 
lem further, 

3. More equitable legislation would have 
required the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
the statutory authority he now possesses 
under the 1958 amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 to ellminate the present 
inequitable two-price cotton system while 
at the same time increasing the acreage of 
cottongrowers in order to maintain their 
income. 

4. Taxpayer costs under the cotton pro- 
gram continue to be heavy. Estimates by 
the Department of Agriculture indicate they 
will be $612 million in the 1962-63 marketing 
year and $550.8 million in the 1963-64 mar- 
keting year under current legislation. 

Some idea of the cost to the American peo- 
ple is contained in a resolution adopted by 
the executive council of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, January 22, 1963: 

“The American people are paying three tax 
penalties for the outmoded cotton price- 
support program. First, they have to foot 


the bill in taxes for the Federal payments to 


cotton farmers in support of the inflated 
price of cotton. Second, they are taxed to 
provide subsidies amounting to $200 million 
a year to exporters of cotton produces. Fi- 
nally, they have to pay at least $600 million 
a year more in prices for domestically pro- 
duced cotton products than would be neces- 
sary in the absence of high support prices. 

HR. 6196 now proposes a triple subsidy 
program for cotton—one for producers, an- 
other for exporters, and finally the one pro- 
posed in this bill for the mills. Total annual 
cost of H.R. 6196 will be at least $772.4 mil- 
lion or an additional $221.6 million over the 
present expenditure. 


THE WAY OUT 


Cotton farmers, like wheat farmers, want 
less, not more, Government control of the 
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cotton industry. The solution to the dilem- 
ma facing cotton will not be an easy one. 

We must recognize from the start: 

1. It is virtually impossible to meet the 
conflicting demands of all segments of the 
cotton industry. 

2. Meet fiscal responsibility to all tax- 
payers. 

3. Recognize the continued inroads of syn- 
thetic fibers. 

4. The effect of foreign competition. 

5. The loss of Jobs in the textile industry. 

6. The promotion of eficient production 
areas and techniques, while at the same time 
preserving the status quo for inefficient pro- 
ducers and areas. 

7. Federal programs distort, then destroy 
private market forces of price, demand, sup- 
ply, and sound profitable enterprise. 

Therefore, a better solution to the cotton 
problem is contained in these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture be required 
by law to follow the mandate and the au- 
thority which he has failed to use under the 
present law. 

2. The present acts be amended to effect 
an orderly transition over a period of years 
toward lower price supports for cotton which 
would allow increased markets and the rees- 
tablishment of a one-price cotton system. 

Businessmen who ask for an additional 
subsidy as a mean of eliminating subsidies 
are kidding themselves. Failure to properly 
solve cotton's problem will mean suicide fo 
the industry. It is imperative that we stop 
patching up, by piecemeal legislation, a dis- 
credited and unworkable farm policy which 
has aggravated America’s farm problem for 
more than 30 years. 

There is only one real solution to cotton's 
problem as well as the entire farm problem, 
We've got to get the Government out of the 
farm business and allow our free farmers to 
operate in a free market. It was under such 
a system we built the greatest agricultural 
plant in the history of mankind. The failure 
of Government-controlled agriculture is clear 
ly shown in the inability of any Communist 
country to produce enough food and fiber 
for its people. Only free farmers can meet 
America’s needs. Until we have the courage 
to face the basic problem of getting the Fed- 
eral Government out of the farm business we 
are continuing the threat and increasing the 
problems of cotton and every other farm 
commodity. 

The cotton lobby was most effective. The 
bill passed by 216 to 182. I voted against 
0 to help cotton industry commit 

è. 


Farewell to John F. Shelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
indeed an honor and privilege to have 
served in this body for the past 15 years 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
California, the Honorable Joun F, 
SHELLEY. 

My fellow freshman in the 81st Con- 
gress, JOHN SHELLEY rapidly grew in sta- 
ture as a wise and able legislator. He 
leaves behind him significant 
ments in many areas, particulary in la- 
bor-management relations and equality 
of employment opportunity. 
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Joun SHELLEY will long be remembered 
too for his unfailing courtesy, his happy, 
engaging personality and his generous 
spirit. He is a living refutation of that 
cynical adage that “Nice guys do not 
win.” 

Our loss is San Francisco’s gain, for 
there can be no doubt that he will serve 
that city as mayor with the same ability 
and high sense of responsibility that he 
has shown during his years in Congress. 

Our best wishes go with you, Mayor 
JoHN SHELLEY; as you take up your new 
duties in the “Golden Gate City.” 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy: Mankind’s 


; Man—A Eulogy 


ieee 


"HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
horror of the incredible tragedy which 
recently enveloped the Nation—and the 
world—still hangs over our head as an 
inenarrable pall. The senseless assas- 
sination of our beloved President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy ended the career of 
a young, vigorous American in the prime 
of his life. The youngest man ever to 
be elected President of the United States, 
he had dedicated his life to serving his 
fellow beings unswervingly, unselfishly, 
unstintingly, with the highest code of 
morals and ethics as his guide. 

As President, he reiterated again and 
again to the heads of other nations and 
to the peoples of the world the sincerity 
of our country in its desire to be their 
friend, to help them in their troubles, 
and to give them the assurance of assist- 
ance in friendship, whenever they felt the 
need. 

From the days of his wartime service 
as a young naval officer on a PT boat, he 
had offered his complete time, service, 
and devotion to his country and his fel- 
low men. He added in large measure to 
the dream of mankind—the attainment 
of the brotherhood of men in a world of 
peace. 

He was mankind's man, a champion of 
the poor and lowly and of the rich and 
exalted, and though he walked with kings 
he never lost the common touch. 

John F. Kennedy was the finest prod- 
uct of American democracy. He was a 
President in the truest of American tra- 
ditions. Possessed of great intelligence 
and rare courage, he gave eloquent voice 
and meaningful action to the conscience 
of America and to the dream of mankind. 
His deeds and spoken words will forever 
serve as an inspiration to men of good 
will everywhere in striving to reach 
greater heights. 

To honor his memory let us heed his 
many words of wisdom, among them 
these: 

With a good conscience our only reward, 
with history the final fudge of our deeds, 
let us go forth to lead the land we love, 
asking His blessing and His help, but know- 
ing that here on earth God’s work must truly 
be our own. 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy, President of the 
United States 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with millions of my fellow 
Americans and countless millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world in paying final 
loving tribute to the memory of our 
martyred 35th President, John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

It is still almost impossible to believ2 
that John Kennedy, that young dynam- 
ic, vibrant, and courageously statesman- 
like champion of peace, is no longer with 
us—but has fallen before the merciless 
bullet of an assassin—now, to rest for- 
ever among the country’s greatest heroes 
in the hallowed ground of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The stirring words he spoke, the high 
causes he represented, and the bold ac- 
tions he took during the short years he 
was permitted to spend among us, will 
liye on to renew our own faith, and the 
faith of future generations of Americans, 
that the democratic heritage we treasure 
can be as meaningful and effective in the 
space age as it was in the early years of 
the Republic. 

President Kennedy himself had said 
it: 

The energy, the faith, the devotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our coun- 
try and all who serve it—and the glow from 
that fire can truly light the world. 


And John Kennedy spoke to all men in 
tragically prophetic words when he ex- 
pressed the secret of America’s great 
past, as well as the key to its bright 
future: 

We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 


pose any foe, to assure the survival, and ` 


the success of liberty. 


Now John Kennedy, himself, has paid 

that ultimate price, he has sacrificed his 
life to assure the survival of the ideals of 
freedom and liberty that give meaning 
to America. 
On November 22, he passed the torch 
on to us, the living, to continue the strug- 
gle in which he gave the last full measure 
of his devotion. 

We remember the words of his mag- 
nificent inaugural address when he said: 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or 
failure of our course. 


In future years, President Kennedy 
will be remembered for the vitality and 
brilliant promise he brought to the task 
of governing a democracy. 

He will be remembered for the great 
search for peace he carried on in an age 
and in a world threatened with nuclear 
destruction. 

Who can forget his words to the Con- 
gress in reporting on negotiations that 
ultimately led to the signing of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty? 

A journey of 1,000 miles must begin with 
a single step. My fellow Americans, let us 
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take that first step. Let us, if we can, step 
back from the shadows of war and seek out 
the way of peace, And if that journey is 
1,000 miles or even more, let history record 
that we, In this land, at this time, took the 
first step. 


In international affairs, John Kennedy 
represented a force for reason, for 
strength, and for compassion. He sought 
to make the world safe for diversity, in 
a world that put a premium on con- 
formity. 

He will be remembered for new and 
imaginative efforts to achieve the goals 
of peace and prosperity around the 
globe. The Peace Corps, the Alliance for 
Progress, and the food for peace program, 
all bear the mark of his untiring work. 

Domestically, President Kennedy visu- 
alized his Nation as a young country try- 
ing to realize its full potential and secure 
for all its citizens the blessings of the 
great promise of America. 

With a tremendous drive and determi- 
nation he promoted the cause of equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all 
Americans. He strove to revitalize our 
national economic growth rate to provide 
the training and the jobs necessary for 
full employment in an age of rapid tech- 
nological change and onrushing auto- 
mation. 

He greatly expanded our military capa- 
bility while launching the country into 
the space age with characteristic vigor 
and with a characteristic goal of world 
leadership. { 

Realizing that the ultimate success of 
the American democratic experiment de- 
pended on the quality of its citizens, 
President Kennedy advocated major new 
programs designed to assure that Ameri- 
can education from the first grades on 
through advanced graduate work would 
be second to none. 

And he and his lovely wife Jacqueline 
have served as a constant encourage- 
ment to the arts as an essential civiliz- 
ing influence in our national life. 

Just a few months ago he expressed 
what was his own democratic philosophy 
of the arts: 5 

Art establishes the basic human truths 
which must serve as the touchstones of our 
judgment. The artist becomes the last 
champion of the individual mind and sen- 
sibility against an intrusive society and an 
officlous state. I see little of more impor- 
tance to the future of our country and our 
civilization than full recognition of the 
place of the artist. If art is to nourish the 
roots of our culture, society must set the 
artist free to follow his vision wherever it 
takes him, 


I do not believe I have heard more 
fitting or more deeply moving tributes 
to the memory of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy than those delivered in the rotunda 
of the Capitol on Sunday, November 24, 
1963. For that reason I would like to 
recall these eloquent statements at this 
time: 

By SENATOR MANSFIELD 

There was a sound of laughter; in a mo- 
ment, it was no more, And so she took & 
ring from her finger and placed it in his 
hands. 

There was a wit in a man neither young 
nor old, but a wit full of an old man’s wis- 
dom and of a child's wisdom, and then, in 
moment it was no more. And so she took a 
ring from her finger and placed it in his 
hands, 
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There was a man marked with the scars of 
his love of country, a body active with the 
surge of a life far, far from spent and, in a 
moment, it was no more. And so she took a 
Ting from her finger and placed it in his 
hands. 

There was a father with a little boy, a 
little girl and a joy of each in the other. 
In a moment it was no more, and so she 
took a ring from her finger and placed it 
in his hands. 

There was a husband who asked much 
and gave much, and out of the giving and 
the asking wove with a woman what could 
not be broken in life, and in a moment it 
was no more. And so she took a ring from 
her finger and placed it in his hands, and 
kissed him and closed the lid of a coffin. 

A piece of each of us died at that mo- 
ment. Yet, in death he gave of himself to 
us, He gave us of a good heart from which 
the laughter came. He gave us of a pro- 
found wit, from which a great leadership 
emerged. He gave us of a kindness and a 
strength fused into a human courage to seek 
Peace without fear. 

He gave us of his love that we, too, in 
turn, might give. He gave that we might 
give of ourselves, that we might give to 
one another until there would be no room, 
no room at all, for the bigotry. the hatred 
Prejudice, and the arrogance which con- 
verged in that moment of horror to strike 
him down. 

In leaving us—these gifts, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
leayes with us. Will we take them, Mr. 
President? Will we have, now, the sense 
and the responsibility and the courage to 
take them? 

I pray to God that we shall and under God 
We will. 


By Cuter Justice WARREN 

There are few events in our national life 
that unite Americans and so touch the heart 
of all of us as the passing of a President of 
the United States. 

There is nothing that adds shock to our 
Sadness as the assassination of our leader, 
chosen as he is to embody the ideals of our 
People, the faith we have in our institutions, 
and our belief in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Such misfortunes have befallen the Nation 
On other occasions, but never more shock- 
ingly than 2 days ago. 

We are saddened; we are stunned; we 
Perplexed, — 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a great and good 
President, the friend of all men of good will, 
& believer in the dignity and equality of all 
human beings, a fighter for justice, an 
&postle of peace, has been snatched from our 
Midst by the bullet of an assassin. 

What moved some misguided wretch to do 
this horrible deed may never be known to us, 
but we do know that such acts are commonly 
Stimulated by forces of hatred and maleyo- 
lence, such as today are eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American lite. 

What a price we pay for this fanaticism. 

Tt has been said that the only thing we 
learn from history is that we do not learn! 

But surely we can learn if we have the will 
~ to do so. Surely there is a lesson to be 
learned from this tragic event. 

If we really love this country, if we truly 
love Justice and mercy, if we fervently want 
to make this Nation better for those who are 
to follow us, we can at least abjure the 
hatred that consumes people, the false accu- 
Sations that divide us, and the bitterness 
that begets violence. 

Is it too much to hope that the martyrdom 
ot our beloved President might even soften 
the hearts of those who would themselves 
recoll from assassination, but who do not 

from spreading the venom which 
Kindles thoughts of it in others? 
Our Nation is bereaved. The whole world 
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is poorer because of his loss. But we can all 
be better Americans because John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has passed our way, because he has 
been our chosen leader at a time in history 
when his character, his vision, and his quiet 
courage have enabled him to chart for us 
a safe course through the shoals of treacher- 
ous seas that encompass the world. 

And now that he is relieved of the almost 
superhuman burdens we imposed on him, 
may he rest in peace. 

By SPEAKER McCormack 

As we gather here today bowed In grief, the 
heartfelt sympathy of Members of the Con- 
gress and of our people are extended to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy and to Ambassador and 
Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy and thelr loved ones. 
Their deep grief is also self-shared by count- 
less millions of persons throughout the 
world, considered a personal tragedy, as if 
one had lost a loved member of his own im- 
mediate family. 

Any citizen of our beloved country who 
looks back over its history cannot fail to see 
that we have been blessed with God's favor 
beyond most other peoples. At each great 
crisis in our history we have found a leader 
able to grasp the helm of state and guide the 
country through the troubles which beset it. 
In our earliest days, when our strength and 
wealth were so limited and our problems so 
great, Washington and Jefferson appeared to 
lead our people. Two generations later, when 
our country was torn in two by a fratricidal 
war, Abraham Lincoln ap; from the 
mass of the people as a leader able to reunite 
the Nation, 

In more recent times, in the critical days 
of the depression and the great war forced 
upon us by Fascist aggression, Pranklin 
Delano Roosevelt, later Harry S. Truman ap- 
peared on the scene to reorganize the coun- 
try and lead its revived citizens to victory. 
Finally, only recently, when the cold war 
was building up the supreme crisis of a 
threatened nuclear war capable of destroying 
everything—and everybody—that our prede- 
cessors had so carefully built, and which a 
lberty-loving world wanted, once again a 
strong and courageous man appeared ready 
to lead us. 

No country need despair so long as God, 
in His infinite goodness, continues to provide 
the Nation with leaders able to guide it 
through the successive crises which seem 
to be the inevitable fate of any great nation. 

Surely no country ever faced more gigantic 
problems than ours in the last few years, 
and surely no country could have obtained 
a more able leader in a time of such crisis. 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy possessed 
all the qualities of greatness, He had deep 
faith, complete confidence, human sym- 
pathy, and broad vision which recognized 
the true values of freedom, equality, and the 
brotherhood which have always been the 
marks of the American political dreams. 

He had the bravery and a sense of personal 
duty which made him willing to face up to 
the great task of being President in these 
trying times. He had the warmth and the 
sense of humanity which made the burden 
of the task bearable for himself and for his 


tenacity and determination to each 
stage of his great work through to its suc- 
cessful conclusion, 

Now that our great leader has been taken 
from us in a crue) death, we are bound to 


were privileged, however briefly, to have had 
this great man for our President. For he 
has his place among the great 
figures of world history. 
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While this is an occasion of deep sorrow 
it should be also one of dedication. We must 
have the determination to unite and carry 
on the spirit of John Fitzgerald Kennedy for 
a strengthened America and a future world of 
peace. 


One of President Kennedy’s favorite 
passages from Scripture was quoted at 
his funeral service: 

There is an appointed time for everything, 
and a time for every affair under the heavens; 
a time to be born and a time to dle: a time to 
plant and a time to uproot the plant; a time 
to kill and a time to heal; a time to tear 
down and a time to build. 

The greatest memorial which we can create 
for President Kennedy is to see that this 18 
a time to heal—and a time to build. 


President Kennedy’s eloquent inau- 
gural address of January 20, 1961, will 
always remind me of the true greatness 
of this courageous American. 

These words will be etched in the 
proud annals of our history as a beacon 
light to which we can return in times of 
trial and difficulty for light and direc- 
tion: 

We observe today not a victory of party 
but a celebration of freedom—symbolizing 
an end as well as a beginning—signifying 
renewal as well as change. For I have sworn 
before you and Almighty God the same 
solemn oath our forebears perscribed nearly 
a century and three-quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to 
abolish all forms of human poverty and all 
forms of human life. And yet the same 
revoluntionary beliefs for which our fore- 
bears fought are still at issue around the 
globe—the belief that the rights of man 
come not from the generosity of the state but 
from the hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. Let the word 
go forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war. disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today at home and around the world. 


Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay in price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and 
spiritual origins we share, we pledge the loy- 
alty of faithful friends. United, there is lit- 
tle we cannot do in a host of cooperative 
ventures. Divided, there is little we can do— 
for we dare not meet a powerful challenge 
at odds and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our word 
that one form of colonial contro! shall not 
have passed away merely to be replaced by 
a far more iron tyranny. We shall not al- 
ways expect to find them supporting our 
view. But we shall always hope to find them 
strongly supporting thelr own freedom— 
and to remember that, in the past, those 
who foolishly sought power by riding the 
back of the tiger ended up inside, 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period ts because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a free 
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society cannot heip the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, 
we offer a special pledge—to convert our good 
words into good deeds—in a new alliance for 
progress—to assist free men and free govern- 
ments in casting off the chains of poverty. 
But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot 
become the prey of hostile powers. Let all 
our neighbors know that we shall join with 
them to oppose aggression or subversion any- 
where in the Americas. And let every other 
power know that this hemisphere intends to 
remain the master of its own house. 

To the world assembly of sovereign states, 
the United Nations, our last best hope in an 
age where the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace, we renew 
our pledge of support—to prevent it from 
becoming merely a forum for invective—to 
strengthen its shield of the new and the 
weak—and to enlarge the area in which its 
writ may run. ~ 

Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 
powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental 
self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. 
For only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will mever be employed. But neither 
can two great and powerful groups of na- 
tions take comfort from our present course— 
both sides overburdened by the cost of mod- 
ern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the 
steady spread of the deadly atom, yet both 
racing to alter that uncertain balance of 
terror that stays the hand of mankind’s 
final war. 


So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of weak- 
ness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. 
Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite 
instead of belaboring those problems 
which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate 
serious and precise proposals for the inspec- 
tion and control of arms—and bring the 
absolute power to destroy other nations under 
the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders 
of instead of its terrors. Together 
let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and 
encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners 
of the earth the command of Isalah—to 
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ush back the jungle of suspicion, let both 
sides join in creating a new endeavor, not a 
of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 
days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this adminis- 
tration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin. 


In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or fall- 
ure of our course. Since this country was 
founded, each generation of Americans has 
been summoned to give testimony to its na- 
tional loyalty. The graves of young Ameri- 
cans who answered the call to service sur- 
round the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as & Call to bear arms, though arms we need 
not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
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are—but a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle, year in and year out, “re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand 
and global alliance, North and South, East 
and West, that can assure a more fruitful 
life for all mankind? Will you join in that 
historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this respon- 
sibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that 
any of us would exchange places with any 
other people or any other generation. The 
energy, the faith, the devotion which we 
bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and all who serve it—and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us here 
the same high standards of strength and 
sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good 
conscience our only sure reward, with history 
the final Judge of our deeds, let us go forth 
to lead the land we love, asking His blessing 
and His help, but knowing that here on earth 
God's work must truly be our own. 


In this spirit, therefore, let us face the 
future with confidence, and resolve with 
President Lyndon Johnson that “John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy did not live—or die 
in vain.” 


Lehman’s Record for Public Service 
Unrivaled 


SPEECH 
HON, GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to join my col- 
leagues in paying public tribute to the 
memory of the late Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, whose death 
December 5 has saddened the Nation. 

Senator Lehman was a kindhearted 
and modest man who never retreated on 
basic principles in his devotion to pro- 
gressive and humanitarian causes. He 
was one of the great champions of the 
New Deal and a close associate of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Without question he was. one of the 
most popular and beloved men who ever 
represented his State in public office. 
I join with my colleagues in Congress 
in expressing my deepest sympathy to 
his widow and other members of his 
family. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include excerpts 
of an article which appeared recently in 
the Washington Post: 

LEHMAN'S RECORD FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

UNRIVALED 

New Yorn, December 5—Herbert Lehman, 

85, who died here today, was the only man 
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in the past century to hold all the highest 
elective posts in New York State. 

Few can match the Lehman record for 
public service—4 years as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, 10 years as Governor, 7 years as US. 
Senator, and the first Director General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

He came from a background of great 
wealth, but Mr. Lehman was one of the 
great liberal voices of the Democratic Party 
for a generation. 

In the State he carried on the social re- 
form programs of former Govs. Alfred E. 
Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the 
Senate in Washington he was a strong advo- 
cate of international cooperation with 
friendly countries and was one of the early 
opponents of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Republican, of Wisconsin. 

It was not until 1928, when he was 50 
years old—a time when many begin to think 
about eventual retirement—that Mr. Leh- 
man gave up a $2-million-a-year investment 
banking career to seek public office. 

He was elected to two 2-year terms as 
Lieutenant Governor under Mr. Roosevelt. 
In 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
President, Mr. Lehman won the first of four 
consecutive gubernatorial elections. (The 
Governor's term was extended to 4 years 
with his last election in 1938.) 

He lost only one election. That was in 
1946 when he ran for the Senate and was 
defeated by Irving M. Ives, a Republican, 
But in 1949 he won a special election to the 
Senate and the next year was reelected to a 
full 6-year term. He did not seek reelection 
in 1956. 

Although he lacked the flamboyance of an 
Al Smith or Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Lehman was 
an impressive votegetter in his own right. 
He defeated such persons as Robert Moses 
(for Governor in 1934), Thomas E. Dewey 
(for Governor in 1938), and John Foster 
Dulles (for the Senate in 1949). 

Mr. Lehman was born in a brownstone 
house on East 62d Street on March 28, 1878. 
His father, Mayer, a German immigrant. 
was a founder of the Cotton Exchange and 
of Lehman Bros., investment banking firm. 

The youngest of eight children, Mr. Leh- 
man attended Dr. Sach's Collegiate Institute 
and Wililams College and joined J. Spencer 
Turner Co., a textile firm. He became vice 
president and treasurer in 1906 and 2 years 
later he joined Lehman Bros, as a full 
partner. 

In World War I, Mr. Lehman was first a 
civilian aid to Mr. Roosevelt, who was then an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. In August 
1917, although he was several years over the 
age for military service, he entered the Army 
as a captain assigned to the General Staff. 
He became a colonel, assigned to supplying 
oversea troops. After the armistice he 
served as assistant to the Secretary of War. 
supervising the return of supplies, and re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal. 

A man always interested in the community 
around him, Mr. Lehman was caught by the 
humanitarian approach to government dis- 
played by the then Governor Smith. In 1924, 
at Governor Smith's request, he successfully 
mediated a threatened garment strike. 

In 1926, he managed Mr. Smith's guberna- 
torial campaign and 2 years later became 
finance director of the Democratic National 
Committee and worked for Mr, Smith's presi- 
dential campaign. 

It was Al Smith who conjured up the team 
of Roosevelt and Lehman to help carry New 
York State in the 1928 election. 

Mr. Roosevelt's health and his national 
activities caused frequent absences from 
Albany and Mr. Lehman found himself Act- 
ing Governor on the average of 3 months 8 
year. Mr. Roosevelt referred to Mr. Lehman 


as “my good right arm.” 

Although presidential maneuverings 
caused estrangement of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Smith, both united to force Mr, Lehman's 
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gubernatorial nomination in 1932 over the 
Opposition of Tammany Hall. 

Mr. Lehman occupied the Albany execu- 
tive mansion during most of the trouble- 
some depression years. As Governor, he in- 
herited a $114 million deficit from Mr. Roose- 
velt. When he left office 10 years later, he 
Teported a $54 million surplus in the State 
accounts. 

With Mr. Roosevelt in Washington and 
Mr. Lehman in Albany, the State adminis- 
tration became known as “the Little New 


Mr. Lehman promoted municipal power- 
Plants and armed the public service commis- 
Sion with greater rate-cutting powers. 
Cities were permitted municipal housing au- 
thorities—the pioneer for public housing. 
The State made housing loans. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was introduced. Self-liq- 
Uidating public works were advanced. 
Workmen's compensation was broadened. 

In November 1942, President Roosevelt 
named Mr. Lehman director of a new of- 
fice of foreign relief and rehabilitation set 
up in the State Department to aid war vic- 
tims in liberated areas. On December 2, 
When his Albany term had less than a month 
to run, Governor Lehman resigned. 

In 1949 the Democrats again nominated 
Mr. Lehman for the Senate to fill the term 
Of the late Robert F. Wagner. This time he 
Won, defeating Mr. Dulles. He was elected 
to a full 6-year term the next year over Joe 
R. Hanley. 

Mr, Lehman, at age 78, declined to seek 
herrea when his Senate term expired 

1956, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cons oy Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

Port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unn 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Co: and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recoro without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

t to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recogp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement Is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
Record shall proceed without regard to 
Slternation whenever the Public Printer 
it necessary in order to meet produc- 

and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

ConcresstonalL Recorp, in 7%4-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
_"peeches of Members of Congress, other than 
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their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular 


the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 

30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
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Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 


Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 


as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 


proper place in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 


plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Wednesday, December 11, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate heard speeches in tribute to memory of the late President Kennedy. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Kennedy Memorial Addresses: Addresses in tribute 


to the memory of the late President John F. Kennedy 
were delivered by the Members of the Senate. 
Pages 22937-23031 


Authority To Meet: All committees were authorized 
to meet while Senate is in session on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 12, until noon. Page 23031 


Foreign Aid: Senate rescinded its agreement to take 
a vote not later than 3 p.m. Thursday, December 12, on 
conference report on H.R. 7885, authorizing funds to 
continue the foreign assistance program for fiscal year 
1964. Pages 23031-23032 


State, Justice, Commerce Appropriations: Senate 
took up H.R. 7063, fiscal 1964 appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Ju- 
diciary, and related agencies. Page 23031 


Program for Thursday: Senate met at noon and, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, recessed at 6:07 p.m. until 10 a.m. 
Thursday, December 12, when it will consider H.R. 
7063, State, Justice, Commerce appropriations. 

Page 23032 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Committee on Commerce: Special subcommittee con- 
tinued hearings in connection with its study of transpor- 
tation on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, having 
as its witnesses Joseph H. McCann, Administrator, St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation; Vince F. 
Caputo, Director for Transportation and Warehousing 
Policy, Department of Defense; F. R. Heller, Assistant 
Chief, Operations Division (Civil Works), Corps of 
Army Engineers; and Kenneth E. Ogren, Division of 
Economic Research Service, Department of Agriculture. 
Hearings were recessed subject to call. 
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VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 


Committee on Commerce: The Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries Subcommittee held hearings on S. 1773, to 
encourage investment in the merchant marine by estab- 
lishing a program of assistance in vessel construction; 
and S. 1774, to authorize construction differential sub- 
sidies for certain qualified merchant marine operators. 
Witnesses heard were Senator Neuberger; Alvin Sha- 
piro, American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc.; E. N. 
Altman, American Maritime Association; John L. 
Weller, president, Seatrain Lines, Inc.; Hoyt Haddock, 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee; Peter E. Terzick. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of Amer- 
ica; and Howard Adams, Pacific Far East Lines. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


TAXATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee began its executive 
consideration of H.R. 8363, proposed Revenue Act of 
1963, but made no announcements, and will meet again 
tomorrow. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Committee on Government Operations: Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations met in 
executive session to hear Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
testify and answer questions with regard to his role and 
the role of the Department of State in the national 
security policy process. 

Subcommittee recessed subject to call. 


FIRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Public 
Lands Subcommittee held hearings on S. 1365, author- 
izing establishment of the Fire Island National Sea- 
shore on Great South Beach, N.Y., with testimony from 
the following witnesses: Senators Javits and Keating; 
James K. Carr, Under Secretary, accompanied by other 
officials of the Department of the Interior; Henry 
Diamond, who presented a statement of Laurance 
Rockefeller, of the New York State Council of Parks; 
Maurice Barbash, Citizens Committee for a Fire Island 


Hate Campaigns Disable Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention a very forth- 
right and thoughful editorial discussing 
the climate of hate, fear, and distress fo- 
mented by extremist groups which in 
large part made possible the recent and 
tragic assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. 

This statement appears as an editorial 
in the Prairie Farmer, a very well-krown 
periodical distributed in rural areas and 
Published in Chicago since 1841. Its 
editor, Mr. Paul C. Johnson, points out 
the disabling effects on democracy of ex- 
tremist campaigns of hate and fear. I 
commend Mr. Johnson for his courage 
in expressing a view which is unpopular 
in some quarters and Mr. George R. 
Cook, president of the Prairie Farmer, 
for his public spirit in publishing this 
editorial. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial from the Prairie Farmer 
of December 7, 1963, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 

HATRED Is A DREADFUL THING 
(By Paul C. Johnson) 

The tragic death of our President at the 
hands of an assassin has seared our minds 
with realization of the destructiveness of hate 
when, like a deadly ray, it focuses on a point. 
The whole world has been shaken. Had it 
Not been for the reasonableness of civilized 
People, the consequences might have been 
dreadful indeed. 


It seems to me there has been an increase 
in hatemongering of late. The readers of 
this column are probably as quiet and sen- 
Sible as any group you will find in the 
world. Yet the letters of hate arrive more 
or less regularly. Not many, but too many. 
They contain tirades against something. 
They are stuffed with badly printed hate lit- 
erature from some organization or another 
fighting some kind of a devil. Sometimes 
the tirade is directed against me, but more 
often the writer is seeking my support. In 
effect, he is taking me aside to whisper in my 
ear warnings of some plot for the destruc- 
tion of our Nation, of diabolical people who 
cannot be trusted. 


Fear and distrust are the substance of 
these warnings. They strike out at things 
that are easy to hate. Anticommunism is 
now the umbrella most often used to cover 
expressions of racism, religious bigotry, class 
hatred, isolationism, or any doctrine of dis- 
trust that needs a handle. The result is 
that the real struggle against communism 
is being hampered by confusion, and by the 
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Appendix 


When these expressions of hate reach you, 
either by letter, by word of mouth, or by 
dark innuendo, step on them, or at least turn 
your back. Say to your informer, or at least 
to yourself: 

„Look, I can't afford to hate anybody. Be- 

cause hate destroys me, It destroys my 
Christian principles and stifles my effective- 
ness as a citizen. It is dangerous. Who 
knows when it will trigger some unhappy 
and unstable mind into transforming the 
hate into an assassin’s bullet? 

I have responsibilities as a citizen. I can 
speak up openly when I do not like the way 
things are going. I can vote. I can openly 
organize my fellowmen for or against a cause 
that affects the welfare of my country. I 
can take a stand. I can be impatient of 
error. I can be indignant of wrongdoing. 
But I cannot resort to hate. I have no right 
to use the weapons of fear and distrust. I 
have no right to take advantage of ignor- 
ance, nor to encourage the destructive uses 
of prejudice. 

One of the clearest instructions in the 


tions to the problems that beset the Nation. 
Even if our own wishes are crossed, or our 
own judgment is outraged, we abide by the 


Dallas: No Mean City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Chap- 
lain of the Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, has made one of the most ele- 
quent testimonies in behalf of a great 
city I have had the opportunity to see. 
Like Dr. Harris, I too have felt the 
warmth and vitality of Dallas on many 
occasions, and I, too, have come to love its 
zestful and vibrant spirit, its generous 
and open-hearted citizenry. 

Dallas is one of the finest cities in the 
United States. The warped mind of an 
assassin does no discredit to it any more 
than other murderers can reflect upon 
any city which happens to be selected by 
a sick mind to snuff out a human life. 

Mr. Speaker, in last Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Star, Dr. Harris wrote a column 
entitled “No Mean City” wherein he 
helps set the record straight regarding 


Dallas. I insert this article in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
No Mean Orry 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Almost 2,000 years ago there lived and 
wrought a man whom the centuries have 


In this dread day that proud 
assertion might well be on the lips of those 
whose home city has had turned upon it the 
searchlight of the world’s critical scrutiny, 
since on that black Friday, November 22, 
triumph suddenly turned to tragedy, as the 
President's life was snuffed out. That fair 
city is Dallas, Tex. Since the dastardly act 
which set the world aghast it has been the 
target of vituperation and blame, 

There are those, examples of the hate they 
verbally deplore, who assume that this ex- 


ranted by any thinking person. In the face 
of the fateful happenings, mourned nowhere 
with more poignancy than in that city, its 
citizens with heads high have reason enough 
to stand with Paul of Tarsus and say with 
him, when the case for Dallas is called, “We 
are citizens of no mean city.” 

Let it be remembered that what happened 
there could happen in any city in America. 
In spite of all precautions there are no ex- 
ceptions. The marvelous Secret Service 
would readily agree to that. Surely in 
America the exhortations coming from the 
high and the low against bigotry, hatred, 
and violence desperately need to be preached. 
But the horrible deed of the alleged das- 
tardly assassin is the wrong text for these 
sermons. There is no evidence that he was 
the product of any present agitation grip- 
ping the political life of America. This sin- 
ister person was so un-American that to 
make him the symbol of all that is wrong 
in America is to blunt the preachments 
which need to be made. To suggest that all 
Americans, in a sort of mass guilt-complex, 
belong in the dock which awaited him is to 
arraign those who refuse to be stigmatized 
by what one Senator called 
recriminations.” 


and not tortured with a guilt that is unde- 
served.” 

What happened in Dallas was not the re- 
sult of any aspect of the moral malignancy 
from which America, in her grasping ma- 
terialism, is suffering. Much—very much 
could be said about that. What happened 
grew out of the twisted mind of one deluded 
young man. There will never be a Utopia 
where dangerous, warped individuals, antt- 
Social, will not be at large ready to wrap 
their venom in a bullet. 


in Washington, or in like attempts in Chi- 
cago or Florida, But assassinations or foiled 
attempts do not damn the cities involved. 
In spite of divisions in the minds of 
People as to any administration's policies 
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and that is the precious prerogative of US. 
citizens—Dallas had gone all out to put dif- 
ferences aside and to give the President an 
enthusiastic welcome. The wounded Gov- 
ernor of Texas bears witness that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s last words expressed his gratitude and 
delight at the warmth of the reception the 
city was according him—‘“magnificent” was 
the word between the President and the 
Governor. 

And then the unbelievable happened and 
the death weapon was held by one who had 
but recently come to the city. 

And what about the real Dallas? I know 
it well. To me it is not a city of sites 
but of spires. It has been my high privi- 
lege to join the outstanding church and 
civic leaders there on various occasions. The 
religious life of the city is an inspiration 
to those who have felt its uplift in the 
dedication of its laymen and the potency of 
its prophetic pulpits. Nowhere in America 
have I experienced evidences of benevolence 
and care more closely binding all segments 
of a city’s life. United Givers crusades there 
have the fervor of oldtime revival meetings. 
In hospital projects, Catholics and Protes- 
tants work together in beautiful fraternity. 

Dallas is rightly proud of this great me- 
tropolis rising majestically on the plain, of 
her boulevards and parks, her office buildings 
and hotels, her cultural institutions, her 
newspapers, her palatial banks and world 
famous stores. But most of all she glories 
in her churches, great and small, and she 
has some of the largest in the land; and, 
of her schools and colleges including a famed 
theological seminary training prophets for 
the years that beckon. 

One of the prized photographs in my pic- 
tured autobiography is that of a young lad, 
dressed as Uncle Sam, presenting to me a 
certificate as an honorary citizen of Dallas. 
Gazing at that certificate, even while writing 
this, I say with Paul, “I am a citizen of no 
mean city.” 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, with the 
passing of Enos S, Stockbridge, I have 
lost a close personal friend and Mary- 
land has lost one of its valued citizens. 
I think it is fitting that persons such 
as Enos Stockbridge, who have earned 
the gratitude and respect of all mem- 
bers of their communities be given the 
recognition they so fully deserve. 

On Tuesday, December 10, the Balti- 
more Sun eulogized Mr. Stockbridge in 
an editorial entitled “Record of Service.” 
In order that all Marylanders may know 
of the accomplishments of this fine man 
who has departed us, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Baltimore Sun editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECORD oy SERVICE 

Enos S. Stockbridge was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, In private practice he was success- 
Tul; he was a leading member of the bar. 
For years he was also, in a very real sense, 
a public official without portfolio, concerned 
with the general welfare of the city and the 
State. In 1944-45 Mr. Stockbridge was chair- 
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man of the Charter Revision Commission, 
whose work materially strengthened the 
municipal government structure. And it 
brought about the first successful assault 
in many years on inequitable representation 
in: a legislative body in Maryland—the big 
third and fifth councilmanic districts were 
given increased representation in the city 
council, In 1951-53 Mr. Stockbridge was first 
a member and then chairman of the Com- 
mission on Administrative Organization of 
the State. That group's work, among other 
things, brought basic improvement in the 
State's budget processes. In 1957-60 he was 
chairman of the Maryland Self-Survey Com- 
mission, whose recommendations led to fur- 
ther improvements and refinements in State 
government. In such jobs Mr. Stockbridge, 
in his precise, quiet and friendly way, made & 
substantial contribution to the welfare of 
Baltimore and Maryland—and usually with- 
out pay. We were fortunate to have had him 
among us. 2 


The 1963 Achievement Awards to 870 
Outstanding Students of English 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
copy of a letter received from Mr. James 
R. Squire, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Champaign, III., announcing the selec- 
tion of 870 outstanding students of Eng- 
lish throughout the Nation as winners of 
the 1963 Achievement Awards for excel- 
lence in writing performance and literary 
awareness. The letter is as follows: 

: NOVEMBER 27, 1963. 

DEAR MEMBER OF THE 88TH CONGRESS OF THE 
Untrep States: In the enclosed brochure 
you will find the names of 870 of the Nation's 
outstanding students in English who have 
been cited for excellence in writing perform- 
ance and literary awareness by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The winners 
and runners-up from your State are listed 
therein. 

These young people were chosen from ap- 
proximately 6,800 students who were nomi- 
nated by their schools for the 1963 Achieve- 
ment Awards competition. Their entries 
were carefully judged by teams of prominent 
high school and college teachers across the 
Nation. We are confident that these final- 
ists, who are recommended by the NCTE 
for college scholarships in 1964, represent the 
most able students of English in our Nation 
today. We also highly commend the respec- 
tive English departments of these students 
for contributing to their achievements by 
providing a superior quality of instruction. 

Today statesmen are calling for excellence 
of performance in all activities crucial to our 
effectiveness and creativity as a society. We, 
therefore, present these young people to you 
in response to this expressed need. 

We trust that, should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself, you will assist these young people 
to develop their talents for the benefit of 
their country by congratulating them and 
recommending them to schools and scholar- 


Mr. Speaker, one of the objectives of 
the NCTE Achievement Awards is the 
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identification of highly qualified students 
to colleges and universities where they 
may apply for admission, as well as to 
scholarship donors. The NCTE is a non- 
profit organization without funds to sup- 
port college scholarships, but those stu- 
dents who receive the recognition of the 
distinguished chairmen and judges, rep- 
resenting the 50 States, who selected the 
award winners, do find their prospects of 
receiving a scholarship greatly enhanced. 

It is gratifying indeed in this age when 
great emphasis is given to other areas of 
academic activity that the NCTE has 
balanced the scales of intellectual 
achievement by recognizing outstanding 
young students of English. There is 
great value to the Nation in preserving 
and developing a high degree of com- 
petence in the English language, our 
most important heritage from our 
mother country. I commend the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
upon the establishment of its achieve- 
ment awards and urge that it continue 
its efforts to stimulate interest and 
achievement among students of English 
throughout the United States. 

On my own behalf, and on behalf of the 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress, I ex- 
tend congratulations to the award win- 
ners from our State. I was particularly 
gratified by the selection of Joe Ben 
Champion, a student at Ardmore Senior 
High School in my district, as one of the 
finalists. I know that Joe Ben and all 
the students in Oklahoma and through- 
out the Nation who have won this dis- 
tinguished award under highly competi- 
tive circumstances, have worked hard 
and have persevered in the cultivation of 
their talents and the acquisition of 
knowledge in their field of study. 

I extend to all the winners, both final- 
ists and runners-up, my congratulations 
and good wishes. 


The Death of President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. President, I was 
moved by an item that appeared in the 
November 29, 1963, edition of the Man- 
dan, N, Dak., Pioneer. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S DEATH DEEPLY FELT BY SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

How did the death of the President affect 
the children of the country? Ask their 
teachers. They know. They observed the 
youngsters reactions, for it happened during 
schooltime. ; 

Children are too young to understand 
much about political philosophies but this 
they knew and expressed in their simple 
ways. That their President worked hard 
for peace. That their President tried hard 
to help the Negroes. That hate makes men 
do terrible things. 
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One little boy, an 8 year old in Miss Martha 
Huber’s third-grade room at Mandan's 
Roosevelt School, his feelings in a 
poem which he wrote and then shyly showed 
to his teacher saying: “It isn't very good but 
would you read it?” 

It was good—for an 8 year old. And it 
spoke eloquently of the feelings of all chil- 
dren. Here it is: 

“A GREAT MAN—JOHN F, KENNEDY 


“On a good, good day, 

Something happened in a 
strange, strange way. 

It happened in a car, 
From a window not far. 
And when it happened, 
It made us get saddened. 
He was good and great 
But was killed by hate.” 


The poem was written by Mark Seerup, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Seerup, 1009 
Northwest Second Street. 


Pennsylvania Starts Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many favorable editorial comments 
in Pennsylvania newspapers on the ob- 
jJectives of Governor Scranton's Com- 
mittee of 100,000” for economic growth 
Was an editorial in the October 16, 1963, 
issue of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin titled “Pennsylvania Starts Sell- 
ing.” As the editorial points out— 

Though it would be a mistake to oversell 
the State and to paint a rosy picture of 
Pennsylvania's economy, there does seem to 
be a basis for the Governor's theme that the 
worst is over and that the outlook is for 
continued improvement, 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include the said 
editorial, which is as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA STARTS SELLING 


Governor Scranton on Monday night 
Kicked off the selling phase of the campaign 
to promote Pennsylvania as a good place in 
which to locate and expand industry, live, 
work and visit. He spoke at a dinner in 
New York City under the sponsorship of his 
Committee of 100,000 Pennsylvanians for 
Economic Growth. 

Though it would be a mistake at this point 
to oversell the State and to paint a rosy pic- 
ture of Pennsylvania's economy, there does 
Seem to be a basis for the Governor's theme 
that the worst is over and that the outlook 
is for continued improvement. 

Unemployment, at 6.5 percent for August, 
ls still too high, but considerably better than 
last January’s 9.4 percent. 

Labor relations are far from perfect, but 
the trend is toward increasing stability. 

The Governor's program to encourage in- 
dustry-oriented research and to step up in- 
dustrial development assistance is off the 
round. 

Business’ share of the total tax burden 
has been reduced over the past decade and 
has been stabilized at a reasonable 23 per- 
cent. The Governor was right not to take 
credit for this latter development. The 
Democratic administrations and legislatures 
deserve as much credit for it as Republicans, 
&nd perhaps more. 
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There was also validity to the Governor's 
claim that business gets its tax moneys’ 
worth in Pennsylvania, in contrast to States 
where the business taxload may be less visi- 
ble but where government services to busi- 
ness are also less visible, 

Factors encouraging to economic growth 
in Pennsylvania are the beliefs that there 
will be continued dynamism in the efforts to 
make Pennsylvania attractive to industry 
and that there will be continued stability in 
the relationships between government and 
industry. 

This dynamism and stability, of course, the 
Governor cannot guarantee, but he can make 
a strong case for them, mainly because more 
and more Pennsylvanians are coming to un- 
derstand how essential they to the State’s 
well-being. 


Tribute to Hazel Brannan Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
courage and integrity are often born of 
adversity. It is not unusual to hear of 
these attributes receiving deserved rec- 
ognition on the national scene during 
times of great crisis, but are apt to be 
overlooked if they flower in small towns 
and communities in America. This is 
particularly true in the case of Hazel 
Brannan Smith, who is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Durant News and the Lex- 
ington Advertiser in Holmes County, 
Miss., a county with a population of only 
27,096. 

Mrs. Smith has been recognized by 
the National Editorial Association, which 
presented her with its Herrick Award 
“for editorial writing, embracing the 
highest type of American principles and 
ideals”; by the Fund for the Republic, 
which honored her with a dinner in 
1957; by the Mississippi Press Association 
which, by unanimous vote, adopted a 
resolution commending her at its 1957 
convention, and by the Matrix Table of 
Theta Sigma Phi, national women’s 
journalism honorary, in 1958. 

Deep within the segregation strong- 
hold of Mississippi, Mrs, Smith has been 
a spokesman for freedom, justice, and 
peaceful settlement of political disagree- 
ments. In her column, “Through Hazel 
Eyes,” Mrs. Smith writes: 

Suppression of news and trying to control 
what newspapers print never works. No 
newspaper worth a cent would let anyone 
tell it what to print—and those who toady 
to their advertisers to such an extent that 
they have lost their souls will one day lose 
their advertisers too—for after awhile they 
won't have any readers. The public is en- 
titled to read the news and judge issues for 
itself on the basis of truthful, honest re- 
porting. 


But the “reward” for this journalistic 
courage has been a loss of advertising 
and other forms of economic retaliation, 
according to Mrs. Smith. Although ad- 
vertising revenues have declined, cir- 
culation has expanded, as more people 
learn of her courageous stand. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include with my remarks the 
following articles: 

First. The editorial for which Mrs. 
Smith received an award, 

Second. Portion of an article from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat about Mrs. 
Smith. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EMBATTLED MISSISSSIPPI EDITOR 
(By Sue Ann Wood) 

“It is not moral or just that any man 
should live in fear, or be compelled to sleep 
with a loaded gun by his bedside.” 

Those words open an editorial by Mrs. 
Hazel Brannon Smith in the 
Miss., Advertiser, that won the Golden Quill 
Editorial Award at the International Con- 
ference of Weekly Newspaper Editors at Pere 
Marquette State Park near Grafton, ILL, 
Thursday night. 

They are brave words to print in Lexing- 
ton, Miss., where Mrs. Smith has been sub- 
jected to a 9-year hate and fear campaign 
for just such courageous editorial state- 
ments. 

During an interview at the St. Louis Press 
Club, Mrs. Smith voiced some of her calm 
convictions that have roused the fury of the 
White Citizens’ Councils of Mississippi. 

Speaking in the soft drawl of her native 
Alabama, the attractive editor commented 
wryly that things are “anything but settled” 
in Mississippi these days. 

She was in Jackson, Miss., during the re- 
cent riots there, and in fact, owns a subur- 
ban weekly newspaper in that city, as well 
as two in Lexington. Unlike most news- 
papers in the Deep South, hers have been 
“printing what has been happening” in these 
tense days of racial crisis. 

“The principle I adhere to,” she said, “is 
freedom of the press to print what's going 
on—to tell the people what's happening in 
their State—and to stand for equal justice 
under the law.” 

HATE CAMPAIGN 

For believing and practicing this principle, 
Hazel Brannon Smith has been the subject 
of an intense campaign of intimidation, eco- 
nomic boycott and outright threat by the 
racist White Citizens’ Councils. 

She has opposed the councils since their 
formation 9 years ago in Holmes County, 
where Lexington is located, and the coun- 
ciis have done their best to drive her out of 
the newspaper business. 

The.councils, in Mrs. Smith’s succinct de- 
nition, are “undemocratic, un-American, and 
contrary to every principle of democracy and 
freedom.” 

“They want freedom—their style,” she said 
grimly. “They're in the same category as the 


today. They 

guilt by association, the rule that you're el- 
ther for us or against us. You either go 
along with everything they do or you're 
against them. And if you're for them, you 
must support everything they do to support 
white supremacy.” 

The councils represent a small but potent 
segment of the Holmes County population, 
as their campaign against Mrs. Smith has 
shown, 

STILL IN BUSINESS 


“We're fortunate that we're still in busi- 
ness after a pressure campaign that's 9 years 
old,” the embattled editor said. “The fact 
that we are still in business indicates that 
the great majority of people, in my area of 
Mississippi at least, are soberminded, sane 
people.” 

One of the councils’ weapons has been “an 
economic boycott since 1956,” she said. First, 
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they applied pressure to get her husband, 
Walter Dyer Smith, fired as administrator of 
the community hospital, despite a unanimous 
resolution by the medical staff asking that he 
be retained. Her husband has since joined 
her in running the newspapers. 

She pointed out that the councils then 
“went to work on our advertisers and the 
people who give us job printing.” Adver- 
tisers and subscribers were warned to drop 
Mrs. Smith’s papers or face economic re- 
prisals. 

“We have very little advertising now, but 
we've kept going in spite of it,” Mrs. Smith 
said. “Some people have canceled subscrip- 
tions, but our gain in circulation has been 
more than the number who canceled.” 

Four and a half years ago the councils es- 
tablished a competing newspaper, the Holmes 
County Herald, in an attempt to put Mrs. 
Smith out of business, but it is operating 
at a loss,” she said. 


ARREST oF BOMBING Victim Is GRAVE 
DISSERVICE 

It is not moral or just that any man should 
live in fear, or be compelled to sleep with 
a loaded gun by his bedside. 

Holmes County Deputy Sheriff Andrew P. 
Smith’s action in arresting a 58-year-old 
Negro farmer, Hartman Turnbow, for fire 
bombing his own home, has come as a 
numbing shock to the people of Holmes 
County. 

It is a grave disservice to our county and 
all our people in these days of increasing 
racial tension and strife. 

White and Negro citizens of Holmes Coun- 
ty alike simply could not believe that some- 
thing like this could happen in our country 
that a man and his wife and 16-year-old 
daughter could be routed from sleep in the 
small hours of the morning and be forced 
to fiee their home literally in terror, only to 
be shot at intruders outside—then to 
have the head of the family jailed the same 
day for doing the dastardly deed by an offi- 
cer sworn to uphold the law and protect all 

tizens. 


The only evidence presented against the 
hearing 


is no way on God’s earth for that situation 
to haye happened like he said it 
happened.” 


Four other Negroes, who had been arrested 
the same day in connection with the same 
case, were released for lack of evidence. Not 
one shred of evidence was ted against 
th But they had been held in jail 5 days 
and 5 nights. 

This kind of conduct on the part of our 
highest elected peace officer has done serious 
to relations between the 


live in peace and harmony, or not live at all. 


We hope so. 
But irreparable damage has been done, and 


let no one doubt it. 
We have always taken pride in being able 
. When we 


faithfully execute our obligations, we may 
rest assured it will be done for us. 

FBI agents and U.S. Justice officials have 
already made an exhaustive investigation of 
this bombing and shooting incident. 
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A suit has already been filed against Dep- 
uty Smith, Mr. Barrett, and the District At- 
torney, stating these Negroes were arrested 
on false and baseless charges, which were 
in effect an effort to coerce and intimidate 
Negro citizens of Holmes County and get 
them to cease voter registration activity. 

The Federal suits asks for a permanent in- 
junction to prohibit these officers from in- 
terfering with voter registration activities, 
including the prosecution of the charges 
now filed against Turnbow, who attempted 
to register to vote here April 9, and Robert 
Moses, director of SNCC, a voter registration 
project. 

This kind of situation would never have 
come about in Holmes County if we had 
honestly discharged our duties and obliga- 
tions as citizens in the past; if we had de- 
manded that all citizens be accorded equal 
treatment and protection under the law. 
This we have not done, 

But if we think the present situation is 
serious, as indeed tt is, we should take a long, 
hard look at the future. 

It can, and probably will, get infinitely 
worse—unless we have the necessary charac- 
ter and guts to do something about it—and 
change the things that need to be changed. 


Fallacies of Deficit Financing Theory 
Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one rea- 
son for the thorough and deliberate con- 
sideration being given by the Congress 
to the tax bill is the deep concern and 
divided opinion felt throughout the Na- 
tion over the issue of deficit financing. 
Those who support the tax bill accom- 
panied by increased Federal spending 
generally propound four major argu- 
ments in support of deficit financing. 
In an article in the December 5 Wall 
Street Journal, Dr. Harley L. Lutz, pro- 
fessor emeritus of public finance at 
Princeton University, examines each of 
these arguments and exposes their fal- 
lacies. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Dr. Lutz's article in the RECORD: 
PLANNED Dericirs: THEY CAN ONLY CREATE 

AN ILLUSION OF PROSPERITY 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The long delay in acting on the 1963 tax 
Dill, first in the House and later in the Sen- 
ate, is to be explained in part by the com- 
petition of other projects and’ policies for 
congressional attention, but even more im- 
portantly by the division of sentiment and 
conviction over the issue of deficit financing. 

From 1931 through 1963, excluding war 
years, there were deficits in 20 years and sur- 


sults that would be conciusive, one way or 
the other. Yet the debate continues. There 
is a substantial, and apparently a growing, 
opposition to the policy of planned deficits. 
Meanwhile, the proponents of such a policy 
hammer away at four major arguments in its 
support: 


Deficits are needed to generate prosperity. 

Deficits are needed to end unemployment. 

We cannot have tax reduction without a 
deficit. 
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Deficits are not inflationary while large un- 
employment and unused plant capacity exist. 
These contentions will be considered in 
turn. 
DEFICITS AND PROSPERITY 

The doctrine of prosperity through spend- 
ing is part of a theory of fiscal policy known 
as compensatory or cyclical budget balance. 
This theory prescribes, first, budget deficits 
during the cyclical downswing; second, sur- 
plus revenues in the upswing to retire the 
recession- incurred debt; and third, budget 
balance over the economic cycle. Thus there 
would be no permanent debt increase from 
one cycle to the next. The shift from deficit 
to surplus is assumed to occur more or less 
automatically as business conditions change 
from recession to recovery. 

The theory looks good on paper and its 
reliance on automatic stabilizers gives an 
illusion of scientific completeness. The prac- 
tical defect is that the time never comes when 
the recovery movement reaches the point at 
which deficit spending automatically stops 
and the accumulation of surplus revenue 
automatically begins. 

Spending programs introduced as a re- 
cession curative are continued into the re- 
covery period. There is more political ad- 
vantage in additional spending than in gov- 
ernmental self-denial to retire debt. When 
signs of another recession appear, or are 
deemed about to appear, it is argued that 
more spending is needed once again to avert 
a decline. 

In the old days prosperity was a familiar 
and ly well understood condition. 
The statisticians have introduced a new ter- 
minology and new concepts to describe and 
measure this condition. Prosperity is now 
called “economic growth,” and this growth 
is measured in terms of the gross national 
product. Economic growth means an in- 
crease of gross national product, that is, an 
increased volume of production. As related 
to deficit financing the critical issue is how 
to achieve the optimum increase of gross 
national product. Is this to be done by lavish 
deficit spending or by increased capital for- 
mation through saving and investment? 

The answer seems obvious because of the 
logical sequence of production and consump- 
tion, and the dependence of production on 
capital, No matter how much money people 
have to spend, there can be no buying unless 
goods—and services—are available. 

In a free enterprise society producers test 
consumer demand by offering a range of 
goods. Millions are spent every year to de- 
velop new varieties and qualities of goods 
and promote their market acceptance, Pro- 
ducers do not always wait for demand to be- 
come manifest before investing to create new 
products. 

A major problem for producers is to keep 
abreast, or even ahead, of the changes in 
consumer preference. The greatest profit will 
go to those who are most adept in perceiving 
these prefetence changes and who are quick- 
est to discard unprofitable items while riding 
the tide of growing demand. But the goods 
must be available in order for consumer 
cholce to be exercised. Production must pre- 
cede consumption and capital investment 
must precede production. 


Deficit financing is not needed, either to 


capital is increased will yield additional in- 
come for consumption and investment. 
DEFICITS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

The causes of unemployment and the 
actions best sulted to remedy it are compli- 
cated matters which cannot be dealt with 
here except as is indicated later. The pri- 
mary line of inquiry is the effectiveness of 
deficit spending as a solution. 
blanket approach of the spending 
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nomic Advisers has endorsed this explana- 
tion, which is accepted also, by some other 
economists. From this premise the conclu- 
sion is advanced that creation of more spend- 
ing power by deficit financing will increase 
aggregate demand and automatically put the 
unemployed to work to supply the Increased 
demand. Therefore, it would be argued, 
limitation of Government spending by pre- 
venting deficites would prevent the unem- 
ployed from getting jobs. 

However, if the unemployment problem 
Teally were one of overproduction and in- 
Sufficient demand, the imbalance would not 
be corrected by putting the unemployed to 
work, for they would add to the excess sup- 
Ply of goods to offset the contribution of 
their wages to aggregate demand. One solu- 
tion would bet to pay them much for produc- 
ing little, or even to pay them for producing 
nothing at all. 

When we look at the unemployment prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the employer, we 
See that since he is in business to earn 
profit he cannot afford to pay a wage in ex- 
cess of the value of the worker's product. In 
& free labor market wages would tend to ad- 
Just to labor productivity and more would 
find jobs. But we do not have a free labor 
market. Rather, it ts full of rigidities. 

As the hourly minimum wage rose from 
$1.15 to $1.25 after Labor Day 1963, it was in- 
evitable that this would involve wage ad- 
jJustments up the line, with some price in- 
creases. To a considerable extent, potential 
workers are priced out of the market by the 
Federal minimum wage at the bottom and by 
Government-supported union policies relat- 
ing to compulsory membership, industrywide 
bargnining, and wage scales at the top. 

Deficit spending on a large scale could lead 
to n sufficient further depreciation of the 
Currency to offset the barriers mentioned 
above, provided they were not raised. For 
example, a person might not be employable 
at $1.25 an hour in terms of a 50-cent dollar, 
but he might be in terms of a 25-cent dollar, 


DEFICITS AND TAX REDUCTIONS 


There can be no disagreement with the 
Case for genuine tax rate reduction. The 
excessive, intentionally punitive tax rate 
Structure that has been in effect since World 
War II has been a tremendous barrier to the 
Capital formation on which a high rate of 
economic growth depends. It has always 
been accepted that the initial effect of tax 
Tate reduction would be a drop in revenue, 
thus causing a deficit uniess spending were 
correspondingly reduced. 

Tt has also been agreed that even if spend- 
ing were not reduced, but frozen at the then 
existing level, the higher rates of growth 
generated by the tax cut would shortly in- 
crease revenues, at the lower rates, suficient- 
ly to close the deficit gap and eventually to 
produce a revenue surplus. The impact of a 
Properly phased-out tax cut on the budget 
Would be both moderate and temporary. 

This outcome, however, would not satisfy 
the proponents of prosperity through spend- 
ing, They argue that since tax reduction, 


Hence, if, by their hypothesis, total demand 
ls insufficient to reduce unemployment and 
excess plant capacity, there would be no 


change in this situation by tax reduction. 


Deficits would still be necessary to bolster 
demand. 
It has been shown above that Government 


action aimed directly at these restrictions on 
a free labor market. Neither tax reduction 
Ror deficit spending will do it. 
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The argument that tax reduction, of It- 
self, is ineffective because it merely changes 
the proportion of total income spent by the 
people and the Government, respectively, ig- 
nores the significance of leaving with indi- 
viduals and businesses more of their own 
income. Every dollar of income after tax 
enables persons to spend more, but it also 
adds to the incentive to work, to save and 
invest, to produce more. If we consider the 
problem of greater economic growth from 
the standpoint of the conditions essential to 
additional capital formation through invest- 
ment, we can see that the case for sound tax 
rate reduction does not rest on a mechan- 
istic interpretation of fiscal processes but on 
the energizing effect of letting people keep 
and use, as they like, more of the income 
gained by their toil or thrift. 


UNUSED RESOURCES AND INFLATION 


A persuasive argument for deficit spending 
is that it is not inflationary while there are 
unused human and material resources; that 
is, unemployed and excess plant capacity. 

This is the kind of reasoning that can be 
demonstrated by mathematical formulas and 
statistical models. Results so obtained are 
not necessarily corroborated by actual ex- 
perience. The record shows that over the 
past 8 or 9 years a slow but steady inflation 
has been in progress. 

For example, in current prices gross na- 
tional product for 1962 was $553 billion. 
Measured in 1954 prices it would have been 
$471.5 billion. The difference—$81.5 billion 
or about 17 percent—represents price in- 
creases rather than more output. During 
this period unemployment, as a percentage 
of the labor force, ranged from 5.5 percent to 
6.8 percent in the years 1958 through 1962, 
and even in the years 1955-57. It was above 
4 percent. No data are available to indicate 
excess plant capacity in this period but, as 
ordinarily defined, there was some excess. 

To conclude: The ents advanced to, 
support deliberately planned deficits in order 
to bolster the economy or to solve economic 
problems are without sound foundation. 
Granted that circumstances may, on occa- 
sion, compel spending in excess of revenues, 
the imbalance should be as brief and moder- 
ate as possible. It should not be inten- 
tionally prolonged or enlarged as a stimula- 
tive substitute for the dynamic drive that 
is inherent in an unfettered free enterprise 
system. 

The private economy is the only source of 
strength for the Nation and the only visible 
means of support for the people and the Gov- 
ernment. The principal effect of an ever- 


growth; and the principal effect of a pro- 
longed series of deficits to support such a 
budget policy is to impair the value of the 
currency and create an illusion of prosperity 
by measuring our gains not in real output, 
but in a larger number of cheaper dollars. 


The Higher Education Facilities Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


- OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
extremely pleased with the action of the 
Senate on Tuesday, December 10, in 
adopting the conference report on H.R. 
6143, the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. I had been happy earlier to 
lend my support to the bill when it passed 
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the House. I am also pleased that over- 
whelming support from both sides of the 
aisle led to the tremendous margin— 
better than 2 to 1—by which the measure 
cleared the House. The action of the 
Senate now clears the way for early 
action by the President. 

The need for additional college aca- 
demic facilities was recognized and 
stressed as far back as 1959. At that 
time it was recommended that a $2 bil- 
lion program be inaugurated, extending 
over a period of 5 years, to keep college 
academic facilities in pace with the rap- 
idly expanding college population. 

There can be no mistaking the fact 
that the rapid growth in the Nation's 
college-age population has made neces- 
Sary an expansion of college classroom 
facilities. ‘This can be shown by the fact 
that, in the fall of 1962, the total college 
enrollment in the United States was 
4,174,936. It is estimated that, in 1965, 
that enrollment will increase to 5,- 
220,000—and that in 1970 it will have 
further increased to 6,959,000. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6143 provides for 
Federal assistance where that help is 
most urgently needed. Title I author- 
izes a 5-year program of matching 
grants to public and nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher learning for the con- 
struction of academic facilities and au- 
thorizes appropriations of $230 million 
annually for fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 
1966—after which the Congress would 
review the program before authorizing 
appropriations for the final two years of 
the program. 

At least 22 percent of a State’s allot- 
ment for any year is reserved for con- 
struction of academic facilities for junior 
colleges and technical institutes. Jun- 
ior colleges have absorbed much of the 
increase in college enrollments in recent 
years, and may be expected to continue 
to do so. It was pointed out during the 
hearings on this bill that expansion of 
these 2-year institutions would place 
reach of thousands of our young people. 
Also, the shortage of technicians has 
often forced graduate engineers to do 
semi-professional work, resulting in in- 
efficient use of professional manpower. 
The reservation of funds for technical 
institutions would lead to the training 
of additional numbers of technicians, 
releasing the engineers for their more 
highly skilled work. 

Title II authorizes a 5-year program 
of matching constructions grants for es- 
tablishment or improvement of graduate 
schools and cooperative graduate cen- 
ters. In order to meet the Nation's needs 
in the fields of engineering, mathematics, 
and the physical sciences, it will require 
double the number of masters’ and doc- 
tors’ degrees awarded annually in these 
fields by 1970. This need will be met 
through H.R. 6143 in expanded and im- 
proved centers of graduate work all over 
the country—and will lead to decentral- 
ization of these centers. 

As matters stand now, 75 percent of 
all doctoral degrees are granted by a 
small number of universities concen- 


ap 
for fiscal year 1964 and $60 million each 
for fiscal years 1965 and 1966, again 
provides for congressional review of the 
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program before appropriations are au- 
thorized for the last 2 years. 

Patterned after the loan provisions of 
the college housing program, title III 
authorizes loans to public and other 
nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion, or to higher education building 
agencies, for the construction of class- 
rooms, laboratories and libraries. Au- 
thorized annually for the first 3 years 
is $120 million, after which the program 
would again be subject to congressional 
review before appropriations for the 
final 2 years would be authorized. The 
college housing program has been a tre- 
mendous success since its inception in 
1950. Some 900 colleges and universi- 
ties, accounting for approximately 85 
percent of all enrollments in schools of 
higher education, have participated in 
the program. H.R. 6143 will enable 
these colleges and universities to apply 
the same methods toward the construc- 
tion of facilities to teach the students 
housed under the college housing law. 

The general provisions under title IV 
provide safeguards for the expenditure 
of Federal funds, specifically prohibit- 
ing expenditures for other than the pur- 
poses stated in the first three titles of 
the bill and also insuring that there will 
be no duplication of programs. 

A particularly good feature of H.R. 
6143 is that the smaller colleges will be 
given equal consideration on their proj- 
ects—and will be helped in direct ratio 
to our great universities. I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is the first time 
in my memory that the smaller colleges 
and the large universities—the private 
institutions and the publicly supported 
institutions—have united in their sup- 
port for a bill designed to aid higher 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for H.R. 6143 
has been repeatedly demonstrated over 
the years. I am sure, in view of the 
statement of Tuesday of this week by 
President Johnson praising the Senate 
for its action, that he will sign the meas- 
ure promptly—thus extending to our col- 
leges and universities the aid they have 
needed so urgently for so long. 


J.F.K. in Mold of Classic Tragic Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. R. H. 
Gardner, of the Baltimore Sun, has writ- 
ten a column in which he likens our late 
President, John Kennedy, to the great 
tragic heroes of literature. His parallel 
is striking and moving. 

I submit this column, which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sunday Sun on Decem- 
ber 1, 1963, for the RECORD. 

JFK. uv Mor or Crassic Tracic HERO 

(By R. H. Gardner) 

Apart from all its other consequences, the 
assassination of President Kennedy is sig- 
nificant for the light it sheds on the old 
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question of whether or not tragedy, in the 
classical sense, can occur within the frame- 
work of the modern world. 

Opinion has generally favored the negative 
side of this argument because of changes, 
since the time of Shakespeare, in both the 
form of governments and attitudes concern- 
ing the nature of man. 

The tragic poets, you will recall, chose 
kings as their heroes on the theory that a 
monarch's actions, affecting thousands of 
people, assume greater importance than those 
of an average man. His death has greater 
impact on the universe. 

By spreading the king's absolute authority 
among a number of institutions, democracy 
shifted the emphasis from the leader to the 
system. This and the growing belief that, 
instead of exercising free will, man was & 
slave to social and psychological condition- 
ing, undermined, on the one hand, the indi- 
vidual's value to the social order and, on 
the other, the responsibility he formerly felt 
for his own actions. 

‘Thus the reason why we have no modern 
tragedies is that playwrights have been un- 
able to conceive of a contemporary figure 
strong and noble enough to qualify as a 
tragic hero. In my opinion, the late Pres- 
ident has furnished them with an example. 

Surely no king in history had the power to 
affect the lives of more people; yet it was 
not the power he wielded that made men 
all over the world, most of whom had never 
met him, cry in the streets when they heard 
of the assassination; nor was it this power 
that made his death a tragedy. 

The distinguished scholar, A. O. Bradley, 
has defined the substance of tragedy—in the 
Shakespearean sense, at least—as the waste 
of the good. The death of a “bad” Presi- 
dent—and we've had a few—would not, it 
seems, constitute tragedy. But what is 
meant by good“? An examination of the 
masterpieces of the past indicates that the 
term implies something more than possession 
of the Christian virtues. 

QUALITIES OF HERO 


What do the majority of tragic heroes have 


from their qualities as human beings, They 
have, that is to say, a superabundance of 
talent, the courage to put it to bold use and 
the willingness to shoulder responsibility for 
such actions eyen when they prove to be 
disastrous. 

In each of these areas, President Kennedy 
excelled. His keen intelligence, orderly 
mind, philosophic outlook, historical per- 
spective, self-confidence and high moral pur- 
pose constituted a talent for government 
unparalleled in our time. His confrontation 
with Russia over the Cuban missiles demon- 
strated, as no other decision could, his cour- 
age; and his statement, following the Bay 
of Pigs disaster, illustrated a willingness to 
accept responsibility even when others were 
at fault. 

I do not mean that these were Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s only attributes, no more than I mean 
that the above-mentioned events were his 
only accomplishments; but they adequately 
illustrate his qualifications as a tragic hero. 
His death, therefore, represents not only 
the waste of good, but in view of the piti- 
fully small pool of first-rate talent upon 
which humanity depends for survival, the 
wanton destruction of the precious, the 
liquidation of man at the level of the sub- 
lime. 

SENSE OF INEVITABLE 

Nor is this all. The President's life and 
death seem to embody that peculiar sense of 
the inevitable the Greeks called fate. 

It is unlikely the American people will 
ever learn the whole story of Mr. Kennedy’s 
assassination. After almost 100 years, we 
still don’t know the details of Lincoln's. But 
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legend will doubtless attribute it to Lee 
Harvey Oswald, and it is with this legend 
that we must deal now. 

In the Gospels, Jesus Is quoted as saying 
that it might have been better had Judas 
never been born; and one might argue that 
from the standpoint of classical tragedy, 
Lee Harvey Oswald was born only so that he 
could commit the monstrous deed the Dallus 
police attribute to him. 

Though, on the face of it, he and the 
President had nothing in common, they 
were inextricably linked by a bond of antith- 
esis: Kennedy represented everything that 
Oswald wasn't. 

Reading his story, one perceives the 
pathetic sordidness of Oswald's life—his 
childhood concern because he could not add 
to the income of his widowed mother, his 
occupancy of an apartment with her above 
a New Orleans pool hall, his resentment of a 
society that seemingly had no place for a 
person such as he, his conversion to Marxism. 
his decision (born out of desperation) to 
join the marines, his failure to make a name 
for himself in this substitute for a normal 
education. 

Yet he learned one thing: How to put a 
rifle to his shoulder, squint through the 
sights and shoot. 

COULDN'T WIN 

Oswald's determination not to be just an- 
other failure was manifested in his decision 
to go to Russia. But even there he was just 
another man. So he returned—to misery. 
His wife was not accepted by her new coun- 
trymen and, as one who had defected to 
communism, he was fired from one job after 
another. He was defeated at every turn. 

Apart from his position as the head of a 
state Oswald considered immoral, President 
Kennedy must have struck him as an intoler- 
able symbol of a man who had 
money, family, position, social prestige, intel- 
gence, wit, personal attraction, a lovely 
wife, beautiful children. 

And all Oswald had was an ability to 
snipe, 

Thus the President's tragic flaw—if indeed 
it can be called that—was his consummate 
perfection. In a world filled, if not yet 
dominated, by violence and hatred, he was 
too good to endure. 

And so he fell. And so the reverbera- 
tions—shaking this mechanized, atom- 
haunted universe like nothing since the 
murder of Agamemnon. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
Places Its Resources Behind the Cam- 
paign To Expand Research and De- 
velopment Industry in the Keystone 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there was organized in Pennsyl- 
vania the Commonwealth Industrial 
Research Corporation, a Common- 
wealth-university agency designed to at- 
tract new research and development 
industry and to stimulate the growth of 
existing industry. 

Dr. Eric A. Walker, president of the 
Pennsylvania State University, is presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Industrial Re- 
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search Corporation whose directors in- 
clude three State and three university 
officials and three directors selected from 
the public at large. 

Mr. Robert G. Snider is the executive 
director of Commonwealth Industrial 
Research Corporation, and with a back- 
ground as a specialist in research admin- 
istration he is now prepared to work with 
State and Federal agencies, local indus- 
trial development groups, chambers of 
commerce, and industrial concerns seek- 
ing to increase the amount of techno- 
logically oriented industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The following policy statement has 
been issued concerning university-indus- 
trial relations: 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY POLICY 
On UNIVERSITY-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


The Pennsylvania State University is an 
active participant in many phases of com- 
merce, of industry, of institutions of health, 
the arts—of every aspect of our National, 
State, and local development. To further 
implement this relationship with commerce 
and industry, and to facilitate the Com- 
monwealth's economic development through 
fuller utilization of the university's strengths 
in science, engineering, technology, social 
science, and business, the following relation- 
ship and ures have been developed. 
These are in addition to the traditional prac- 
tice of making research results readily ayvail- 
able. 

The Pennsylvania State University will— 

1. Encourage its staff to act as consultants, 
recognizing the desirability of making this 
Service available particularly to Pennsyl- 
vania industry. The university will facili- 
tate this activity under conditions consistent 
With the responsibilities of the faculty to 
the university. 

2. Encourage the fullest utilization of the 
Specialized skills and abilities of scientists, 
engincers, and social scientists employed 
by nearby industry to enhance course offer- 
ings of the university in rapidly advancing 
fields. Such sharing of rare talents will be 
beneficial to the participants and to the 
community. 

3. Offer the facilities of the university in 
the recruiting of part-time technical and 
semiprofessional employees from qualified, 
Advanced students for appropriate work in 
Science-oriented industry. Conversely, to 
the fullest extent possible, the facilities of 
this university will be made available’ on a 
credit or noncredit basis to qualified part- 
time and advanced students engaged in study 
related to work in a technologically oriented 
industry or in private research laboratories. 

4. Encourage industry within or outside 
Pennsylvania to sponsor research using the 
Special facilities of the Pennsylvania State 
University. Alternatively, when joint use 
Of facilities, techniques, equipment or per- 
Sonnel by the university and industry would 
further research, such cooperative endeavor 
is endorsed, provided that appropriate mech- 
anisms can be arranged. 

5. Offer, as need appears, special and ad- 
vanced courses, symposia, and colloquia, 
With or without academic credit, to meet 
the various needs of technologically oriented 
industry, and private laboratories, and of 
University scholars, particularly in rapidly 
advancing or changing fields. Such offer- 
ings could be made on or off the campus, 
daytime or evening, using the best quali- 
fled instructors and leaders from the uni- 
versity faculty or from industry, or both, 

8. Provide access to special equipment for 
technologically oriented Industry and to 
research and testing laboratories, when such 
facilities are not otherwise readily available 
trom commercial sources, in the same man- 
ner as computer and reactor facilities are 
now offered. 
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7. Make possible full utilization of library 
facilities and collections of the university 
for-the use of technologically oriented in- 


dustry of the community. Encourage the 


mutual exchange of technical literature 
between industry and the university. 

8. Facilitate the development of other 
close and mutually rewarding relationships 
between the university, technologically or- 
lented industry and private research labo- 
ratories consonant with their respective 
responsibilities and objectives. 

Through openminded and wholehearted 
cooperation of faculty, industry, the univer- 
sity administration and the Commonwealth 
Industrial Research Corporation _ (CIRC) 
these policies can be implemented effec- 
tively. The Commonwealth Industrial Re- 
search Corporation, a newly formed non- 
profit corporation with three members of 
the Governor’s cabinet, three public mem- 
bers, and three Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity trustees as directors, can serve as a focal 
point in many of these university-industry 
relations. 

Arrangements made under the policies 
outlined above must not interfere with the 
primary objectives of the university—the 
education of students, the training of schol- 
ars, and the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. 


A National Business Magazine, Forbes, 
Pays a Deserved Tribute to Our Late 


President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the finest tributes I have seen paid 
to our late President appeared under the 
byline of Malcolm S. Forbes, publisher 
and editor in chief of Forbes magazine, in 
the issue of December 1, 1963. His words 
also express strong confidence in Presi- 
dent Johnson and in the future of the 
United States. I wish to commend the 
article to our colleagues. Entitled “A 
Firm Experienced Hand,” the article by 
Mr. Forbes is as follows: 

Three and a half years ago I worked hard 
for the election of Richard Nixon to the 
Presidency, and as a delegate to the GOP 
Convention happily voted for his nomina- 
tion. During the Democratic Convention I 
rooted for Lyndon B. Johnson in the con- 
viction expressed often to friends that, “If a 
Democrat should win, he'd be the best one.” 
Kennedy? Too young, too inexperienced. 
Attractive, eager, but not mature enough. 

At lunch with two friends 48 hours before 
President Kennedy’s death, we discussed at 
length how giad we were that he was Presi- 
dent; that in foreign affairs, American objec- 
tives, hopes, and ideals had been made clear 
and had been kept clear; that the President 
had displayed firmness without resorting to 
shallow and explosive brinksmanship. We 
commented on how no Republican President 
probably would have dared to ask for the tax 
reduction so necessary to our maximum eco- 
nomic expansion. 

We rounded out the conversation by con- 
cluding that Kennedy would undoubtedly 
be reelected and that by the end of his 
second term he would be considered as one 
of the handful of great Presidents. 

In 36 months there are few specific legis- 
lative milestones on which historians can 
peg an evaluation of President Kennedy's 
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administration but his greatness as a man is 
firmly established. With wit and wisdom 
and calmness he met world crises, and con- 
tinually concerned himself with measures 
that would benefit the human lot. The TV 
program, “Conversation With the President,” 
showed his conception of the job and his 
remarkable grasp of the problems of our 
time. 

On these pages Forbes in past months has 
on several occasions supported his actions 
and proposals, 

The man is now beyond support, but some 
of the measures and the need of them 
remain, 
now? What about Lyndon 
Johnson? 

I can recoliect no unelected—and few 
elected Presidents who have come into office 
with better preparation for the Job. In the 
three most immediate problems facing the 
country President Johnson had unusual re- 
sponsibilities under John Kennedy. 

He was knee deep in defense problems, 
particularly in matters of space. 

In the field of civil rights he headed the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

In connection with foreign relations. he 
has in recent months acquired firsthand 
familiarity with most of our allies and 
friends abroad. 

Before this exposure to national responsi- 
bility on the executive level he, in title and 
in fact, led the legislative branch as ma- 
jority leader of the Senate. Virtually every 
important legislative measure during Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's last 6 years achieved pass- 
age primarily because of Johnson's help. 
His support of foreign aid and trade, of 
NATO and the UN., social security and ex- 
panded civil rights is a matter of record, 
both in words and deeds. 

In one very significant area Johnson’s 
skill exceeds that of the late President—how 
to get things through Congress. 

President Johnson displays one attitude 
strikingly similar to President Eisenhower's: 
an almost fervent belief in the free enter- 
prise system. Anybody tempted to sell 
securities because of uncertainty about the 
new administration should listen to a replay 
of the Texas TV station’s interview with the 
President and Mrs. Johnson at the LBJ 
Ranch, recorded a few weeks ago. No Re- 
publican, no conservative, no business leader, 


dent of the United States. 


In our profound misfortune we are for- 
tunate that the new hand at the helm is 
an experienced, firm one. President John- 
son knows unusually well the process of 
governing and the problems facing the Gov- 
ernment. He knows unusually well men in 
Government and particularly the men now 
in his Government. 

In despairing over the still unbelievable 
deed of assassination, we certainly need not 
despair over our country’s present leadership 
and future prospects. 


A Tribute to the Spirit and Memory of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as the tributes to John F. Kennedy con- 
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tinue to pour across my desk, it is ap- 
parent that his memory, above all else, 
is associated with the fight against the 
forces of hatred and bigotry. Over and 
over again runs the theme of bitter 
sorrow combined with newly formed or 
renewed determination to join that bat- 
tle he so gallantly led. The tribute sent 
me on behalf of 250 members of the 
Oregon chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Claimants’ Counsel of America 
eloquently summarizes the substance of 
hundreds of grieving messages. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

A TRIBUTE To THE SPIRIT AND MEMORY OF 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

The assassination of John F. Kennedy on 

Friday, November 22, stunned and shocked 


we learned of the shooting. 

The initial impact of the news was often 
disbelief that such a thing could come to 
pass. As disbelief was dispelled by stark 
reallty—then a hope and à prayer that the 
wounds were not serious or fatal—a hope 
that soon was ended by the announcement 
that “The President Is Dead.” 

John F. Kennedy—the 35th President of 
the United States—the youngest man ever 
elected to that high office—the leader of all 
our people—a man young in vitality, wit, 
charm, and zest—a man devoted to freedom 


A little more than a week ago, John F. 
Kennedy was laid to rest in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. You and I have now had 
time to recollect on that awesome and awful 
long weekend in Noyember. You and I, as 
lawyers and citizens, have seen not only 
brutal murders, but we have witnessed the 
hateful shattering of two great principles 
the integrity of the Presidency of the United 
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In the year 1963, the flowers of evil have 
bloomed. They have bloomed for the am- 
bushed Medgar Evers in Mississippi. They 
have bloomed for the four Mttle bombed 
Sunday School children in Birmingham. 
They have bloomed for those generous and 
noble law school students who, last summer, 
were harassed in the South while trying to 
gain the Negroes’ constitutional rights to 
vote. And now les fleurs de mal have 
bloomed for John F. Kennedy. 

In the year 1964, may the flowers of evil 
wither on the vine. 

To John Fitzgerald Kennedy, let us rey- 
erently say: Requiescat in pace, 

To ourselves, let us resolutely say: May we 
not rest in peace until we have fulfilled our 
resolution to run the Tace against 
hatred, prejudice, and bigotry in all their 
evil forms and shapes. 

Jim KENNEDY, 
President, Oregon Chapter of NACCA. 


Resolution Commending the House Up- 
on Its Passage of Legislation Provid- 
“ing for Further Development of a 
Nationwide Fallout Shelter System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recor» a resolution adopted by the 
National Association of State Civil De- 
fense Directors during its conference 
held in San Francisco, Calif., on Novem- 
ber 20, 1963, which commends the House 
upon the passage of H.R. 8200 providing 
for further development of a nationwide 
fallout shelter system. The resolution 
also compliments the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Hon. Epwarp HÉBERT, chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, and the 
members of the subcommittee for their 
able and efficient conduct of the hearings 
on this bill. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS 

Whereas the great majority of defense of- 
ficials and authorities, including the civil 
defense directors of the several States, ter- 
ritories and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia, deem a nationwide system of fall- 
out shelters an essential element in any truly 
effective program for national security; 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States has, in its 
wisdom, seen fit to approve legislation pro- 
viding for further development of a nation- 


June, and July of 1963: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Association 


Calif., this 20th day of November, 1963, com- 


mend the House of Representatives for its 
action in the approval of H.R. 8200; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That the association compliment 
the members of Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Committee on Armed Services for 
their skilled and impartial conduct of the 
hearings on H.R. 8200, including particularly 
the chairman of the said subcommittee, the 
Honorable F. Epwarp HéserT, who tirelessly 
presided over the prolonged sessions with the 
utmost wisdom and patience; and be it fi- 
nally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, both for distribution to all 
Members and with a request to Include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Attest: 

George R. RoODERICKS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Gen. George H. Brett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the 11th District of Florida were 
saddened to learn of the passing of one 
of the Nation’s distinguished military 
leaders. Lt. Gen. George Howard Brett, 
one of the valiant men of the U.S. Air 
Force during World War II, died at Or- 
lando, Fla. His record of service to our 
Nation is an inspiration for our citizens, 
both military and civilian. 

I feel it fitting and proper that his rec- 
ord should become part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and submit for inclusion 
this dispatch from the Washington Post: 
{From the Washington Post, Dec. 3, 1963] 

GENERAL Brerr, Foucut Two Wars 

Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 77, former Deputy 
Commander of the Allied Forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, died y at Orlando 
Air Force Base Hospital in Orlando, Fla. 

General Brett, whose 35 years of service 
earned him decorations from 17 foreign coun- 
tries and tħe United States, was based in 
Australia during World War IL He and his 
aerial flagship, affectionately named Aler- 
ander the Swoose, became a symbol of the 
Allied effort in the Southwest Pacific. 

Alexander, a Boeing bomber that flew from 
Brisbane, Australia, to San Francisco in rec- 
ord time in 1942, averaged 150 hours flying 
time a month, mostly in combat zones, and 
the general was always aboard. 

Born in Cleveland, General Brett was grad- 


Philippine Scouts in 1910. A year later, he 

transferred to the Army Cavalry and saw ac- 

tion in the Philippine campaign in 1911-12 

and the Mexican Border campaign of 1912-13. 
QUALIFIES AS FLIER 

In September of 1916, General Brett quali- 
fied as a military aviator and during World 
War I served with the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps in France. 

Between the wars, General Brett was pro- 
moted from major to brigadier general as & 
wing commander in the Air 
served in Texas, Washington, California, 
Kansas, until 1935, when he was ord 
Washington as a student in the Army War 
College. 

In 1940, after tours of duty in the Panama 
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During the first years of World War II, 
General Brett held numerous posts, includ- 
ing deputy commander of the United Com- 
mand of the Southwest Pacific area, Chief 
of American forces in Australia, and Chief 
of the Allied Air Forces operating in the 
Southwest Pacific. 


CARIBBEAN COMMANDER 


From 1942 until his retirement in 1945, he 
commanded the Caribbean Defense Com- 
Mand and the Panama Department. Rated 
as a command pilot and technical observer, 
the general held honorary commissions from 
five Central and South American countries. 

His many awards included the Distin- 
guished Service Medal with an oak leaf clus- 
ter, the Silver Star Medal, and the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. Among his foreign 
decorations were the Order of Orange-Nassau 
of the Netherlands and Knight Commander, 
Order of the Bath of Great Britain. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, of the 
home in Orlando; a son, Lt. Col, Devol Brett, 
USAF, of Langley AFB, Va., two daughters, 
Dora Brett Schriever, wife of Gen. B. A. 
Schriever, commander of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command at Andrews Air Force Base, 
and Lucille Freshman, of Washington. 


Memorial Issue for President Kennedy 
Will Be in Tradition With Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has directed the Post Office De- 
Partment to plan an appropriate postage 
Stamp in memory of our late beloved 
President. I have also sponsored legis- 
lation providing for the issuance of a 
Special postage stamp in honor of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article written by Jim 
Schrader which appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on De- 
Cember 2, 1963: 

Asout Stamps: MEMORIAL ISSUE FoR PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY WILL BE IN TRADITION BE- 
GUN Wrrs LINCOLN 

{By Jim Schrader) 

Commemorative: More about the proposed 
US. postage stamp honoring the memory of 
the late President John F. Kennedy: 

It is an American tradition, dating back 
to Lincoln, to issue a memorial stamp when 
& Chief Executive dies in office. The time 
lag, in the past, between the death of a 
President and issuance of his memorial stamp 
has varied greatly. 

For F. DR.: The Post Office Department’s 
Information Service recalis that four me- 
Morial stamps were issued for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the first of which came out at 
Hyde Park, July 26,1945. This was more than 
3 months after Roosevelt's death on April 12. 

Tt took less than a month, however, to 
issue the Harding memorial stamp. But this 
haste had a telling effect. Harding died 
August 2, 1923. A stamp was issued Sep- 
tember 1. Philatelists and even the Post 
Office Department regarded the results as un- 
Satisfactory. 


Long wait: The Lincoln memorial stamp 
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was issued June 17, 1866, more than a year 
after the President's death on April 14, 1865. 
James E. Garfield died in office September 19, 
1881, A Garfield stamp was sold for the first 
time on February 22, 1890. 

There was a long wait between the time 
President Wiliam McKinley died of wounds 
inflicted by an assassin September 14, 1901, 
at the Pan American Exposition here in 
Buffalo, The McKinley stamp did not come 
out until 1904. Upon their deaths, all Presi- 
dents have been honored on postage stamps. 

In memory: Plewacki Post Stamp Society 
of the Adam Plewacki Post 799, American 


* Legion, will have as its theme “in memory of 


President Kennedy.” “Alpex-799," Ameri- 
can Legion Philatelic Exhibition, will be held 
on March 20, 21, 22, 1964. March 22, Palm 
Sunday, will be exactly 4 months since Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy was assassinated. 

The largest stamp and coin exhibition in 
western New York will be held at the post 
auditorium at 385 Paderewski Drive. 

An official cachet commemorating Presi- 
dent Kennedy will be sponsored for the gen- 
eral public, Dr. Matt A. Gajewski, president 
of P.P.S.S., announced that plans are being 
made to devote a section entirely to 
material of President Kennedy. Complete 
plans will be announced at a future date. 


Bible Reading in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
and time of year, we should meditate 
and think of the many worthwhile things 
we have done this year and also what 
might have been done that we believe 
should not have been done. We should 
ask ourselves what can we do to rectify 
this? My sole purpose, Mr. Speaker, in 
asking for this time is that every day 
we now are hearing about schools being 
ordered to stop their Bible reading. 

Mr. Speaker I would like to read into 
the Recorp a letter written to the US. 
Supreme Court from the Reverend Rob- 
ert A. Henning, Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

The letter follows: 

Braver Fars, Pa., 
December 2, 1983. 


U.S. SUPREME COURT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Members: It seems appropriate to 
write to you during the time of year when 
we are thanking God for his care of the 
past year during this season. 

It seems even more appropriate to write 
in view of the recent tragedy in our Nation 
in the assassination of President Kennedy. 

It has seemed to me rather interesting that 
that a Nation, where prayer and Bible read- 
ing has been declared unconstitutional in 
our public schools, should be driven to its 
knees when such a tragedy should happen 
in our Nation. In the memorial service held 
in our church last Monday morning, I could 
not help questioning whether or not this 
might be an act of God to drive our Nation 
to giving Him his rightful place in our land. 

I realize that there are legal complications 
in such issues as were brought before you 
but it seems that your decision showed a 
tragic adherence to the letter of the law 
rather than to the spirit of the laws as they 
were made. Added to this, there seems to be 
a prohibition to the majority of the people of 
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our land in order to protect the minority 
groups whose rights have been provided for 
before in most cases in the public schools, 

As a minister, I often hear the question 
brought up, “What about the rights of the 
majority? When are they going to be pro- 
tected?” With recent reports that 60 percent 
or more of the people of our land are pro- 
fessed Christians, this seems to be a real 
question as it stands before us. 

It seems a real tragedy to me that we can 
force our young people in our schools to 
study communism but we cannot permit 
them to meditate upon the word of God or 
pray. The word of God continues to tell us 
that “The fear of the Lord is beginning of 
wisdom.” We are worried about the scien- 
tific development of our youth but what 
about the spiritual development? 

Is it too much to ask, “Do not the majority 
of the people of our land have the same 
privileges of the minorities?” Sirs, I believe 
that no nation can long stand that does 
not honor God. My prayer is that the Lord 
will convict your hearts to a realization of 
the need of Christ not only in our own lives 
but in our Nation as well. = 


I am sorry that this letter is so long and 
I hope that all are able to read it and think 
about it although I realize that you receive 
many letters each day. 

In Christ’s service, 
Rev. ROBERT A. HENNING, 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 


Independence of Kenya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 12, 1963, the final transfer of 
power will take place between Britain 
and the Kenyan Government, making 
Kenya an independent nation. We wish 
to take this great occasion to send warm 
felicitations to His Excellency the Prime 
Minister, Jomo Kenyatta, and the people 
of Kenya on their approaching inde- 
pendence, and express to them all good 
wishes for a peaceful and progressive fu- 
ture as an independent-nation state, 


Kenya’s future indeed looks promis- 
ing. This prosperous country on the 
east coast of Africa, roughly equivalent 
in size to the combined area of our 
States of Colorado and New Mexico, in- 
cludes some of the best agricultural land 
in Africa. Kenya is,a land of contrasts. 
The north and northeastern part of the 
country is arid—almost desertland—but 
the south contains the fertile well- 
watered highlands which produce the 
coffee, tea, sisal, and livestock that are 
the basis of the Kenyan economy. Agri- 
cultural production accounts for more 
than 80 percent, by value, of all exports. 

Kenya is a multiracial society par ex- 
cellence. Included in Kenya’s popula- 
tion of about 6,500,000 people are ap- 
proximately 6,215,000 Africans; 175,000 
Indians, Pakistani, and Goans; 65,000 
Europeans; 40,000 Arabs; and 5,000 
others. Although a majority of the 
Africans still practice subsistence agri- 
culture on small farms, under the im- 
petus of government efforts to intensify 
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African agriculture, African farmers 
have begun to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the production of cash crops, 
which were formerly produced almost 
entirely by Europeans. The Asian 
population is engaged chiefly in market- 
ing, distribution, and transport. In re- 
cent years industrial activity has been 
increasing fairly rapidly; over 2,400 new 
public and private companies were 
registered between 1952 and 1962, among 
them subsidiaries of several large 
British firms. 

Thus, Kenya is reaching the thresh- 
old of independence with a more diversi- 
fied and complex economy than many 
of its African sister countries. It is not 
a Single- crop economy; an important 
measure of agricultural diversification 
has already been achieved. Industrial 
zation has already begun, and recent as- 
surances by Kenyan leaders that an 
independent Kenya Government will not 
nationalize industries should encourage 
further private foreign investment. The 
marketing, distributing, and transporta- 
tion industries are thriving concerns. 

The inheritance of this progressive 
economy is a mixed blessing, however, 
for it is based on a multiracial society in 
which tensions can easily be aroused if a 
balance is not struck. The memory of 
Mau Mau is not yet dead, but the elec- 
tion manifesto of Prime Minister Ken- 
yatta’s party, the Kenya African Na- 
tional Union—KANU—should assuage 
the apprehension of any who fear that 
@ repetition of Mau Mau might accom- 
pany independence. The manifesto 
stated: 

The KANU government will welcome those 
non-Africans who choose to join with us in 
the noble task of building a Kenya nation. 
Their training 
of the greatest value to us. Weare confident 
that those who show confidence in us will 
appreciate the need to pass on to the nation 
what they can teach the people. They will 
be fully accepted by us, not only through 
legal forms, but in our hearts. 

We too are confident that the new gov- 
ernment and the people of Kenya will 
achieve lasting harmony in the task of 
successfully building a progressive and 
united nation. 


Chou Says Sino-Soviet Ties Firm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to insert into the 
Record an article which I believe has an 
important bearing on the course of our 
foreign policy. It answers the questions 
of many Americans. It also poses im- 
portant questions about the conduct of 
some of our policies regarding the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

The article, written by Adam Kellett- 
Long and David Chipp, reveals that Chou 
En-lai, Premier of Red China, does not 
regard the ideological split of Red China 


, skills, and knowledge will be 
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with the U.S.S.R. as extending into out- 
right hostility. He points out that it is 
an internal battle between various as- 
pects of communism. He warns that at- 


or force “will certainly be disappointed.” 

He reiterates the idea that an attack on 
one Socialist country is an attack on all. 
Khrushchev has made the same state- 
ment. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues will 
read this article carefully. It quotes a 
direct interview with Chou En-lal, and 
should cast serious doubt on those who 
say that we can split Peiping and Moscow 
by giving concessions to either. > 

Text of the article is as follows: à 

Co Sars Stno-Sovier Tres Fx 

(By Adam Kellett-Long and David Chipp) 

Perinc—Chou En-lal, the Chinese 
Premier, said here those who thought they 
might use differences between the Chinese 
and Soviet Communist Parties to deal with 
China and the Soviet Union separately would 
9 be disappointed. 

The Premier was in answer to 
questions put in the course of an interview 
he gave to Gerald Long, general manager of 


Reuters. 

whether differences between the 
Chinese Communist Party and the leadership 
of the Soviet Communist Party were likely 
to have an effect on state relationships be- 
tween the two countries, he replied, “We 
don't see it that way. 

“Of course, there are serious disputes of 
principle between our two parties, and on 
some questions the Soviet side has carried 
these disagreements over into state relations. 

“Contacts between the two states and the 
two parties will continue as before. I see 


“The Soviet leaders themselves say ‘this is 
a matter within the Socialist community of 
nations. 

“Some people may have thoughts of using 
Sino-Soviet differences to deal with China 
and the Soviet Union separately. Those with 
such ideas will certainly be disappointed. 

“On the contrary, if any act of aggression 
occurs against any Socialist country this 
would be an act of aggression against the 
whole Socialist camp, It would be impos- 
sible not to give support. If a country re- 
fused to give support, it would not be a 
Socialist country.” 

Chou was asked whether the withdrawal 
of Soviet aid in 1960 had added to China's 
difficulties in recent years. He sald the with- 
drawal had, of course, had its effects. 

The Premier was asked about Chinese 
statements on incidents on the Chinese-So- 
viet boarder, including a reference to Soviet 
coercion of tens of thousands of Chinese 
citizens into going to the Soviet Union. 

He replied: “These incidents occurred in 
1962. The situation has recently become 
better.” 

Chou was asked what he thought about 
voices which had been heard in the United 
States in favor of revising American policy 
toward China. 

He said there were people eyen within the 
United States ruling group who thought 
there should be some changes. 

Chou said: “They may talk about making 
some changes in United States policy toward 
China, but so long as they don't change their 
basic policy it would be difficult to bring 
China and the United States closer together. 
The policy is one of aggression and war 
threats against China.” 

Chou said that, “regardless of what sect or 
group it may be, we don't see that any of 
them have any idea of changing the policy 
of spliting Taiwan from China and therefore 
we don't see any change in this basic policy.” 
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The Premier said he thought the United 
States would probably once again manipulate 
the majority in the United Nations to main- 
tain the Chiang Kat-shek delegate as repre- 
sentative of China. 

Chou also said: 

“We are very confident that the Sino-In- 
dian border dispute will be solved. There is 
no reason whatsoever why it should not. The 
current Indian attitude proceeds from the 
fact that they need to carry out the cold 
war, and this meets the need of the United 
States.” 

Answering a question about relations with 
India, the Premier reiterated his willingness 
to go to New Delhi for talks with the Indian 
Prime Minister. 

He said the Sino-Indian border situation 
was now relaxed due to a series of measures 
taken by China. 

He said some forelgn friends were worried 
that the conflict might start again, But our 
stand is definite. We will never start any 
conflict.” So long as India does not start any 
new provocations, the situation will continue 
to be relaxed. 

The Premier was asked about the develop- 
ment of China’s foreign trade and whether 
trade with such countries as Japan, Britain 
and France would increase. 

He replied: “We are willing to have con- 
tacts with all countries that are friendly to 
us. That, of course, includes trade and eco- 
nomie contacts. 

“We are willing to develop all trade which 
is based on equality and mutual benefit. 

“On this principle our trade with Japan 
and Western Europe is developing of course 
not very rapidly, but so long as both sides 
have a common desire for mutual benefit 
there are broad vistas,” although we must 
rely mainly on our own efforts, it ls impos- 
sible not to have contacts with other coun- 
tries and no country can completely isolate 
itself, 

“The Chinese internal market is developing 
day by day and demands will become greater 
and greater and there will always be things 
which have to be obtained through mutual 
exchange. 

“No doubt there will be possibilities for the 
development of trade with those countries 
which wish it. Such relations are develop- 
ing with Japan and France and Britain, too,” 
Chou said. 


The Challenge of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
also just concluded the observance of 
a national day. Pursuant thereto, I 
have read with much interest the copy 
of a speech given by Dr. Conrad W. 
Raker, a leading member of the clergy 
in Allentown, Pa. This message was & 
thoughtful recognition of the things 
which we need do to understand better 
our heritage of free enterprise and the 
wise leadership of this country in its 
founding days, as well as certain con- 
temporary matters. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I de- 
sire to include this very well thought 
out statement, which Is as follows: 

THANKSGIVING 

By decree of President Johnson, out of re- 
spect for our departed President; the flag will 
fiy at half staff for 30 days of mourning. 
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Yet, as all of us know from personal family 
loss, life goes on—-one picks up the daily 
chores almost with a sense of relief at some- 
thing familiar to do. Numbly at first we 
return to our tasks. Working and keeping 
busy is still the best therapy. 

And so a stricken Nation, thanks to the 
built-in reflexes of the human spirit, con- 
tinues on. 

Today I would like to talk to you concern- 
ing things close to my heart. My religious 
beliefs you know, but this is something of 
my philosophical and political economic 
credo. 

From tragedy and mourning we pass per- 
haps too abruptly to Thanksgiving. 

All reflective men can name and list count- 
less personal reasons for gratitude. Each of 
us here could compile lists without half 

We could enumerate health, friends, 
wealth, loved ones, position and many others. 

Today, I would like to dwell on a few very 
important general reasons for gratitude. 
These are not personal, but apply equally 
to us all. 

1. I am thankful for the miracle of life 
itself. The earth takes a year to revolve 
around the sun. Some of us will be on it 
for 50, 70, or 100 trips. Yet science tells us 
each has been on this earth from the very 


The carbon atoms in our body were here 
from the foundation of the world. The 
atoms themselves have not changed—just 
joined with other atoms. But for each of 
us God took these inert chemicals, breathed 
the breath of life into them and created us. 
He gave us a soul. Many people question the 
Bible because there are a few miracles in it. 
Look about you, There are miracles every- 
where. Is the simplest wayside flower any 
less miraculous than the distant galaxies of 
stars revolving in eternal orbit? You and I 
ourselves are miracles. 

Simple chemical elements we are, of the 
earth earthy, yet we have been touched with 
divine fire. We can see beauty. Perceive 
ideas, reason, touch, smell, love, be dedi- 
cated to a cause. 

In the vast infinitude of space we, perhaps, 
alone are conscious beings—we can see, feel, 
study, examine the world about us, under- 
stand, We can admire the majesty of the 
mountains, listen to the song of a bird, en- 
joy the smile of a friend, thrill to the touch 
of a hand. We alone in all creation are able 
to think God's thoughts after him. 

Behold, we are but a little lower than the 


Angels. 

And all the gifts God gives with this mir- 
acle of life, one of the greatest is the ability 
to percelve beauty. Beauty in its many 
forms—line, form, color, sound. 

The Germans have a brass quartet used for 
religious purposes called a Posaunenchor, 
similar to the trombone choir the Moravians 
use at their Easter Sunrise Service. 

Years ago I remember reading that Albert 
Schweitzer, the famous man of letters who 
had spent over 30 years as a physician in 
Africa, said that the first time he heard one 
of these groups play, the beauty of the har- 
mony brought tears to his eyes. When I 
read this my reaction was that he is more 
sensitive than I, that I am made of a coarser 
clay. 

Yet, several years ago I was in the city of 
Bielefeld, Germany, staying for a few days at 
an institution. T'd been on the go from early 
morning until about 6 p.m. When I got back 
to my room, darkness had already fallen; in 
the dark I threw myself on the bed to rest a 
few moments. Just at the moment before 
sleep came, over the quiet evening air I 
heard a Posaunenchor on the hill outside 
play in four-part harmony some of the old 
beautiful advent hymns of the church. 

Without my being immediately aware of it, 
tears came to my eyes. Naturally, I thought 
of Dr. Schweitzer. But God has touched our 
clay with divinity and part of the miracle 
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life is the ability to perceive beauty. We are 
but a little lower than the angels. I’m grate- 
ful for this miracle of life. 

2. I'm thankful, too, for the national heri- 
tage that is ours. We, in the United States 
of America, have inherited a fabulous legacy, 
The Founding Fathers who formed our Con- 
stitution were among the wisest of all men 
in history. In America we stand on the 
shoulders of giants; Jefferson, Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, Franklin, and the two 
Adams. They had the rare combination of 
knowledge, imagination, and the practical 
sense of getting things done. 

They developed a remarkably flexible sys- 
tem of government which ts good for gen- 
eration after generation. 

Too long we have condemned politicians. 
We should praise them, our Founding Fathers 
were practical politicians, They were ideal- 
ists and political philosophers, but also 
shrewd political organizers. It was their 
down-to-earth political thought that devel- 
oped our present two-party system. 

Our American heritage of democracy and 
representative government shines as a bea- 
con in a world with large patches of totali- 
tarian darkness. We are free because we 
inhereted freedom. In a world where there 
is more slavery than freedom, for God's sake, 
let’s be thankful for our freedom and pre- 
serve it. 

3. I’m thankful, also, for the American way 
of life and by this I mean the free enter- 
prise system. Why hedge around the word— 
I'm grateful for the capitalistic system. Just 
look at the record. It’s built the best way 
of life for mankind the world has ever 
known. Why should we act as though it’s a 
dirty word? Let's use the word capitalism 
with some respect—not apologetically. 

In the United States the average 
income for each man, woman, and child—not 
family income is $2,360. 
This must seem unbelievable, this must seem 
like heaven itself to the rest of the world 
for over 50 percent of the world’s population 
earns less than $80 per year. 

Some years ago when the Communists were 
trying to overrun Greece, we admitted a boy 
to the Good Shepherd Home from that war- 
torn land. He had lost both hands in a gre- 
nade explosion. He has since been rehabil- 
itated and has been graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College and is now working toward his 
master's degree at Lehigh. But the point I 
want to make is that when this 12-year-old 
boy arrived, 3 days before I could enroll him 
in the public school, I drove him around with 
me. Once he looked up at me and wide eyed 
with wonder said, “In America everybody is 
rich.” We are all wealthy and our wealth is 
greater than money alone. 

This tes all facets of our lives. 

Here is another illustration from the mag- 
azine Trustee of our American way of life. 
It was entitled “Soviet Health Officials Tour 
American Hospitals.” 

“Two automobiles traveled along the dirt 
road under the hot east Texas sun and came 
to a stop beside a cottonfield where two 
farmers were working. 

Out of one of the cars stepped David Hitt, 
assistant administrator of Baylor University 
Medical Center of Dallas. He crawled over 
u barbed wire fence and approached the 
farmers, 

“You're going to think I'm crazy,” said Mr. 
Hiit, but I’ve got two carloads of Russians 
who want to meet you.“ 

Sitting in two air-conditioned limousines 
were six prominent Soviet health authorities 
who for nearly 3 weeks had toured hospitals 
and medical facilities throughout the United 
States. 

One of the farmers, James Marriott, con- 
sented to answer some questions by the So- 
viet visitors, < 

“How close is the nearest hospital?” asken 
Aleksei G. Safonov, M.D., Administrator of 
the Soviet Ministry of Health and leader of 
the delegation. 
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“Six miles,” replied the farmer. “What 
would you do in case of an emergency?” Dr. 
Safonov inquired. 

He said he would jump in his car and drive 
to the hospital, a 15-minute ride. 

“Do you have a doctor?” the Soviet official 
continued. 

The farmer said he did. His doctor lived 
4 miles away—10 minutes by car. 

“What if your doctor is busy with another 
emergency when you need him?” Dr, Safonov 
asked. 

Mr. Marriott smiled and said, “T’d call an- 
other. We've got two more in the area.” 

A member of the Soviet delegation then 
asked the farmer how he paid for hospi- 
talization. The young man answered simply 
“with insurance.” 

When the delegation first arrived in the 
United States, they gave many of their hosts 
the impression their purpose in visiting the 
United States was to confirm a conviction 
that medical care here is inadequate and in- 
ferior to that of the Soviet Union. At first, 
they believed a wide gulf existed between 
hospital care for the rich and poor in the 
United States. They were to become sur- 
prised, as the tour proceeded, to find the 
extent to which medical insurance is sub- 
scribed to by the American people, and were 
astounded by the free medical care given to 
the needy. 

I can attest to the efficiency of American 
medicine for the indigent. When somebody 
from the Good Shepherd Home goes to the 
hospital they get free medical care which is 
Just as good as anyone in the city. 

Grateful as I am for so many things, 
there are some things that should give us 
pause. 

At one point in the Old Testament history, 
Elijah looked out upon the horizon and saw 
a little cloud no bigger than a man's hand. 
This cloud later covered the sky and became 
a powerful storm. 

There are such omens in our society today 
and it behooves us to correct them. 

The first fallacious idea is— 

1. The world owes everybody a living. 
This is a lot of nonsense. The world doesn't 
owe us—we owe the world. This is the cry 
of the lazy—the indifferent—the spineless. 
We should meet the needs of those who 
suffer and know want, but this is far re- 
moved from the debilitating and erroneous 
philosophy that the world owes every man 
a living. The world doesn't owe everyone 
a living. Every man owes his own day and 
age the best that is in him. 

2. The second small cloud in the sky that 
could assume ominous proportions is an 
equally fallacious phrase. Let's have pro- 
duction for use, not for profit. Of course, 
production is for use, but the implication 
here is that there is something evil about 
profit. The profit motive is the most ma- 
ligned human impulse of our age. It is the 
profit motive that has produced the greatest 
material blessing for the largest number of 
people in all history. 

Profits are essential. If the State ever takes 
over the means of production God help us. 
In poor China the simple peasants on their 
little parcels of land individually raised al- 
most as much as the giant communes. But 
still they don't see—their blind adherence to 
the old and wornout Marxist dogma is caus- 
ing them needless hunger and suffering. 

Let's not be swayed by stupid, archaic, old- 
fashioned Communist reasoning, with profits 
we insure the best possible production. 

3. Another shibboleth of the left winger is 
I'm for human rights as opposed to property 
rights. A brief around the world 
shows all too clearly that where there are no 
private property rights there are also no hu- 
man rights. When a man can in safety own 
his own vine and fig tree human rights will 
flourish. Property rights and human rights 
are inseparable. You can't have one with- 
out the other. 
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Only the weak, the lazy, the ineffectual, and 
the whiny are consumed by envy for the 
man who is a success. The great mass of 
citizens are striving by hard work to get 
themselves and their children a better posi- 
tion in life, and so it should be. 

“We must unhesitantly oppose the use of 
socialistic and communistic methods in 
solving the problems of our free enterprise 
democracy. Our problems are problems of 
human nature rather than of economics and 
sociology. The man who has two cars is 
not preventing another from having one. 
The man who earns $50,000 a year is not 
robbing him who receives $400 a month.” 

The other night on television there was 
an interview taken several weeks ago with 
the then Vice President Lyndon Johnson. 
It did my heart good to hear him. He said 
he had just returned from a rather lengthy 
tour to many parts of the world. 

He deplored the use of the phrase, ugly 
Americans, he said really we are the beloved 
Americans. He was cheered wildly—affection 
was shown in spite of little incidents, thou- 
sands acclaimed him. 

This reminds me of an experience I had in 
Vienna in 1955. You remember that was the 
time President Eisenhower had been felled 
by a heart attack? We were invited out to 
a New Year's Eve party. Many funny and 
foolish toasts were made, but at one point 
I rose and said I wanted to propose a toast. 
By my demeanor they knew I was serious. 
All stood wondering what my toast would be. 
I raised my glass and said, To Dwight 
David Eisenhower, President of the United 
States of America.“ The toast was drunk in 
complete silence. The little apartment had 
the atmosphere one associates with moments 
of religious intensity. I'll never forget the 
moment. Believe me, in Vienna they loved 
President Eisenhower and they love Amer- 
ica—of that I am absolutely certain. This 
feeling is far more widespread than we are 
led to believe. 

We have something the rest of the world 
respects, loves, and wants. Let's stand as 
men—do our duty as we see it and forget the 
taunts of Jealous men behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and above all be thankful; thankful for 
life itself, thankful for our American herit- 
age, thankful for the free enterprise system. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1963, take a good long 
look at the world about you and in the 
quiet of your own heart, get down on your 
knees and thank God you are an American. 


The Quiet Year of F. Edward Hébert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us realize what a hard 
worker is our colleague from Louisiana, 
the Honorable Epp HÉBERT. During his 
many years in the Congress he has dis- 
tinguished himself for many reasons, and 
for many activities. Perhaps his most 
outstanding characteristic is that he 
always does his homework, and so he ap- 
proaches his legislative chores as a well- 
informed legislator, with an open mind 
for any new facts which may be de- 
veloped, 

All of us recall with real admiration 
Mr. Hésert’s accomplishments as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
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tions of the Committee on the Armed 
Services. 

In truth, I think we can all agree that 
he is one of the hardest working and 
most gifted Members of the Congress. 
Therefore, it was with keen interest that 
I read an article the other day about 
“Eppie HÉBERT’S Quiet Year.” The gist 
of the piece was that after serving 
on the investigating subcommittee, 
Eppre Hésert had moved to the commit- 
tee on the Reserves in the conviction that 
it was a soft assignment, and that it 
would afford him the year or term of 
rest which he so richly deserves. As 
former chairman of this subcommittee 
I could have told him better, but he did 
not ask me. 

Now I read with interest what his ex- 
perience revealed. I wish that every 
Member of this body could spend a year 
or so working with the Reserves. It 
would be most revealing to you all. As 
a substitute, for the privilege therefore 
I invite all of you to read this article, 
written by John J. Ford, and published 
in the December issue of the Officer, 
monthly magazine of the Reserve Officers 
Association. 

Tue Quter Years or F. EDWARD HÉBERT 

(By John J. Ford) 

When Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
the shrinking violet of New Orleans, gave 
up the chairmanship of the House Armed 
Services Investigating Subcommittee last 
January, he told friends privately that this 
was going to be his quiet year. In 10 years 
as the flamboyant, driving chairman of the 
unit, Hésert had earned a national reputa- 
tion as the House's best investigator, a man 
who would slay the dragon of waste and In- 
efficiency anytime he could only get his white 
charger through the front door of the Penta- 
gon. But when Uncle Cart Vinson kicked 
him upstairs to the chairmanship of a legis- 
lative subcommittee —the subcommittee that 
handles chiefly Reserve legislation—HÉBERT 
confided he expected things to be a bit more 
restful. 

Some rest. With Congress completing its 
first full year session in many moons, HÉBERT 
is one of the few chairmen whose subcom- 
mittee has been operative right up to the fin- 
ish and the group's work is reflected in bills 
making sweeping changes in the Reserves. 
Reserve obligation has been equalized for 
the young men of the country, the procure- 
ment of officers, Regular and Reserve, has 
been overhauled, and the Reserve forces will 
get new duties and responsibilities as a re- 
sult of legislation passed by HÉBERT’S sub- 
committee. 

In the spring Hésert’s group held hearings 
and approved H.R. 6996, which has since be- 
come Public Law 110, a measure designed to 
equalize the obligation to their country of 
men enlisting in the Reserve. It did away 
with the 8-year obligation for young men 
entering the 6-month active duty program in 
the future and set a standard obligation of 
6 years. 

Men who spend a short period on active 
duty are to spend more of their total obliga- 
tion in the Ready Reserve. For example, a 
man who goes on active duty for 6 months 
must spend the remaining 514 years in a 
Ready Reserve unit. A draftee who spends 
2 years on active duty will then spend only 
2 years in a Ready Reserve status and can 
spend the last 2 years of his obligation in 
the Standby Reserve. 

The measure also revised the 6-month 
training program to allow active duty time 
ranging from 4 to 18 months for enlisted 
reservists. The purpose behind the longer 
active duty periods was to provide enough 
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training to qualify men in military special- 
ties needed by organized Reserve units. If 
it can supply these units with “hard” skills 
men it can cut down the need in future 
mobilizations for recalling men who previous- 
ly served long periods of active duty. This 
section grew out of H&nert’s earlier invyesti- 
gation of the Reserve callup during the Ber- 
lin crisis, which had aired criticism on the 
recall of fillers. 

Hésert’s subcommittee next approved a 
long-sought bill to bring the Military and 
Air Force Academies up to strength with the 
Naval Academy. HÉBERT, a loyal member of 
the club, revised the bill to be sure the ad- 
ditional cadets come via congressional ap- 
pointments and to increase the percentage of 
congressional appointments at the Naval 
Academy, 

The bill was amended on the floor of the 
House to require 5 years of active duty for 
all academies graduates. As the session en- 
tered its 11th month, the Senate had not 
taken action on the bill. 

The measure contains a little bonus, un- 
heralded and almost unnoticed, for Reserv- 
ists who haye had 8 or more years of active 
duty eligible for Presidential appointments. 
In the past these have been limited to the 
sons of Regulars. 


A MAJOR ROTC REVISION 


As November turned the leaves to rust and 
gold and some Members of Congress to a 
kind of green at the thought that they might 
never go home again, Hésert's subcommittee 
was putting the finishing touches on the 
most important overhaul of the ROTC laws 
in 47 years, As Hésert envisioned the bill it 
would provide for basically a 4-year ROTC 
with a modified Holloway (Navy) type pro- 
gram available to all services. Scholarships 
would be available for 4-year students and 
retainer pay would be increased from $27 to 
$50 a month for all advanced ROTC students, 
scholarship and nonscholarship students 
alike. The measure would permit the 2-year 
ROTC program, so earnestly pushed by the 
Defense Department, to allow transfer and 
junior college students to take part in ROTC 
but 2-year students would have to take an 
intensive summer training course in their 
junior year to make up for the normal basic 
course they missed. 

The measure also continues the junior 
(high school) ROTC, requires a 4-year active 
duty tour for scholarship graduates, re- 
quires dropouts to serve on active duty 
after leaving college and—in a new ap- 
proach—allows retired officers to be used as 
ROTC instructors. 

The Hébert group is taking steps to try 
to upgrade the quality of military science 
courses and the subcommittee is making 
clear that the ROTC has a responsibility 
to provide trained citizen reservists as well 
as active duty officers. 

«In addition to these bills, HÉBERT’S rest- 
ful subcommittee conducted marathon civil 
defense hearings that brought some of the 
best minds in the country into a kind 
of debate on the morality and the feasibility 
of a national fallout shelter program. HÉBERT 
might as well have been in a fallout shelter 
himself for all the attention his hearings 
got the Nation’s press but his hopeful re- 
port may eventnally lead to a new awareness 
of civil defense realities. The bill provides 
for shelters at all Federal installations and 
authorizes aid to States for shelters in pub- 
lic buildings. The measure spotlights a 
new role for the Reserve forces—backing up 
civil authority in case of emergency. In its 
report the subcommittee quoted this state- 
ment from Army Chief of Staff Gen. Earle G. 
Wheeler: “We consider all Reserve com- 
ponent units available for civil defense mis- 
sions * . The CD bill has passed the 
House, awaits Senate action. 

Hésert is the author of another House- 
passed bill that he probably hopes no one 
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will benefit from: H.R. 2989, which extends 
Missing Persons Act coverage to persons in 
cold war situations who are “detained in 
foreign countries” against their will. 

JOINT CHIEFS BILL APPROVED 

Hisert’s subcommittee has passed yet an- 
other important bill, which won't win the 
chairman a gold baton from McNamara’s 
band: a measure to provide 4-year terms for 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For- 
mer Chiefs from each service testified in fav- 
or of the bill, Deputy Defense Secretary 
Roswell Gilpatric testified against it. ROA 
strongly supported it. 

Héznxrt’s subcommittee has approved a bill 
to allow aliens admitted for permanent resi- 
dence to enlist in Reserve components and 
he has introduced a bill to grant $100 a year 
incentive bonuses to Reserve enlisted men, 
an ROA-inspired measure that peas get ac- 
tion next year. 

Hésert, while his suboommittes was not 
involved directly, also took part in full com- 
mittee decisions on extension of the draft 
laws, the military pay raise and the author- 
ization of military weapons procurement and 
military construction for both the active duty 
and Reserve forces. 

Mr. Hésrnt, it can be assumed, is not look- 
ing forward to another quiet year. 


Twentieth Anniversary of International 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it was just 
over 22 years ago that our country en- 
tered the bloodiest war in the history of 
mankind. As my colleagues in the 
House and Senate know, this terrible war 
marked the beginning of the end for iso- 
lationism in America; that is, the isola- 
tionism as it was known in the two dec- 
ades and more after World War I. In 
the 1920's we returned to what was mis- 
takenly called normalcy, only to be 
devastated in the 1930's by the great de- 
pression, In the first decade, we were 


1939; World War I had begun. With 
the clandestine attack on Pearl Harbor 
2 years later, the United States was in 
that war. 

We Americans always have loved 
Peace; in the midst of every war, the 
leaders of our country and all our people 
have dreamed, have worked, have 
Planned for the day when the guns are 
again silent, In the midst of World War 
I. 20 years ago this month, I had the 
great privilege to join with 13 other busi- 
ness and civic leaders in my city of New 
Orleans in establishing an organization 
designed to foster peace and good will 
among all men, and to flourish in peace- 
time, and not in war. 
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pare a brochure that projected the idea 
of establishing this unique organization, 
the first of its kind in the United States, 
or anywhere in the world for that mat- 
ter. We traveled to Washington several 
times to consult with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and his aids about this or- 
ganization to promote international 
trade. Despite the press of his heavy 
wartime duties, Mr. Hull was most help- 
ful, and was enthusiastic about the idea, 

My wife, Lindy, really broke the log- 
jam on finishing the brochure in time to 
launch our initial drive for support and 
funds for establishing International 
House. And it was Lindy who provided 
this great institution with its motto, 
‘Dedicated to world peace, trade, and 
understanding,” which is inscribed in 
large letters on the outside wall of Inter- 
national House’s building on Gravier 
Street in New Orleans. 

Some two dozen other cities in our 
country have followed the successful 
pattern of New Orleans’ International 
House, and organized similar institu- 
tions themselves. 

It was December 28, 1943, when the 
articles of incorporation for Interna- 
tional House were signed in New Orleans, 
and a unique and farsighted plan for 
peacetime was born. The establishment 
of this progressive organization was a 
big factor in assuring there would be no 
return to “isolationism” in my 1755 re 


merce between the people of the SANA 
Mississippi Valley and those of the na- 
tions of the world, particularly the coun- 


for the benefit of the port of New Or- 
leans, and business and industry 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. Its 
success has been phenomenal, and this 
success has been showered on all who 
have worked through International 
House. 

Trade has always been the very life's 
blood of New Orleans, since its founding 
in 1718. The old saying that “the proof 
is in the pudding” was never more true 
when applied to International House’s 
greatest contribution to my city—its 
efforts to provide the tremendous in- 
crease in the past two decades in the 
volume of imports and exports handled 
by the port of New Orleans. In 1962, 
according to the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
a total of 71,570,000 tons of foreign and 
domestic waterborne commerce passed 
through the port. In 1962 the dollar 
of the foreign cargo alone was 


World War I. New Orleans reestablished 
itself as America’s No. 1 grain port; last 
year, the port handled 189,049,000 bush- 
els, All of these factor add up to 
explain why New Orleans is today, and 
has continued to be, in most postwar 
years the Nation’s No. 2 port next to New 
York City. And the fine work of the ofi- 
cers and staff of International House has 
helped the port of New Orleans to enjoy 
this great development and prosperity. 

I had the honor and privilege to be the 
first executive secretary of International 
House. In November 1943 the completed 
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plans for establishing this now world- 
famous organization were announced, 
and the next month, its articles of incor- 
poration were signed. The 13 distin- 
guished citizens of New Orleans who 
joined in forming International House 
were: William G. Zetzmann, who served 
as its first president; Wilmer Hayward; 
George H. Terriberry; Leonard K. Nich- 
olson; E. O. Jewell; Charles Denechaud, 
Sr.; Salvador D'Antoni; A. B. Paterson; 
George E. Schneider; Eddie F. Lebreton; 
Theodore Brent; W. P. Flower, and Solon 
B. Turman. Unfortunately for my com- 
munity, most of these men have gone to 
their reward, but their good works live 
after them and are a daily reminder of 
their vision and their dedication. Those 
of us founders who live on are devoted 
to their memory and their sacrifice, and 
we are proud to salute them on this 
memorable anniversary. The founders 
who are continuing today to serve Inter- 
national House and the city of New Or- 
leans are Mr. Solon B. Turman, chair- 
man of the board of Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co.; Mr. E. O. Jewell; Mr. Eddie F. 
Lebreton; Mr. George E. Schneider, pres- 
ident, New Orleans Traffic Transporta- 
tion Bureau; and myself. 

International House first opened the 
doors of its present home on Gravier 
Street in June 1945, and today this 
splendid organization has almost 2,500 
members from New Orleans, the Missis- 
Spy Valley, and around the world. In 

membership, International House 
He ME the leading business, civic, and 
professional leaders of many communi- 
ties, who represent all forms of transpor- 
tation and every kind of business and 
industry engaged in trade and commerce. 

International House is a nonprofit or- 
ganization supported by its 2,500 mem- 
bers, and is a fine example of the fruits 
of energetic and imaginative men work- 
ing together under our free enterprise 
system. It is literally an “international 
clubhouse” which, you might say, sells 
nothing itself. That is, it sells no physi- 
cal products. But it does sell, or pro- 
mote, friendship and good will, trade and 
commerce, throughout the world. 

What was it that prompted this group 
of leaders in New Orleans to envision 
such an organization and work toward 
its establishment during World War L? 
The most tmmediate reason was their 
determination to maintain New Orleans 
as the Nation’s second port in the post- 
war era. The fact is that during the 
war our port was enjoying a great boom, 
as were so many other ports in America. 
Our businesses and industries, especially 
those geared to the war effort, also were 
thriving. In 1943 the port of New Or- 
leans handled a total of $657 million in 
combined imports and exports. What 
would happen to this boom when the war 
ended? How could we maintain New 
Orleans position in trade and commerce 
in the competitive postwar years? 

By the establishment of an organiza- 
tion like International House. 

Through the spring and summer of 
1943 our idea for an international club- 
house to foster trade and commerce be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and the 
nations of the world advanced toward 
reality. By the time the articles of in- 
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corporation were signed in December, & 
total of more than $500,000 had been 
_ raised to help establish International 

House. This institution has made New 
Orleans, more than it ever was before, a 
truly international, cosmopolitan city. 
Our port has continued to reign as 
America’s second port. Scores of busi- 
nesses and industries in Louisiana and 
other States drained by the waters of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries have 
realized the benefits of the constructive 
work of International House. All of this 
has been done through the basic concept, 
in the words of Paul Fabry, the manag- 
ing director of International House, that 
“friends always do business easier than 
strangers, and strangers can, and do, 
become friends through understanding 
and trade.” 

The men who have served as president 
of International House since early 1944 
comprise a Who's Who” of the business, 
civic, and professional leaders of New 
Orleans. The first president of Interna- 
tional House was, most fittingly, one of 
the founders—the late William G. Zetz- 
mann, president of Zetz 7-Up Bottling 
Co., who served from early 1944 to June 
1947. 

In chronological order, the other presi- 
dents were: A. E. Hegewisch, president 
of the Hegewisch Corp., who served from 
June 1947 to June 1949; Lloyd J. Cobb, 
New Orleans attorney, June 1949 to May 
1951; Robert E. Elliott, now senior vice 
president of the National American 
Bank, May 1951 to July 1953; C. C. (Bud) 
Walther, president of Walther Bros. 
Co., July 1953 to December 1954; Rich- 
ard G. Jones, executive vice president 
and general manager of the Jackson 
Brewing Co., December 1954 to Decem- 
ber 1956; Joseph M. Rault, New Orleans 
attorney, 1957; Richard W. Freeman, 
president, Louisiana Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., 1958; George S. Dinwiddie, chairman 
of the board, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., 1959; Capt. Neville Levy, president 
of Equitable Equipment Co., 1960; Mau- 
rice F. Barr, vice president, Gulf Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., 1961; Dr. Alton 
Ochsner, internationally famous surgeon 
and president of the Alton Ochsner 
Medical Foundation, 1962. 

The president this year has been Law- 
rence A. Molony, a prominent New Or- 
leans attorney. He is to be succeeded 
in 1964 by Henry Zac Carter, president 
of the Avondale Shipyards near New 
Orleans. 

By their service in leading Interna- 
tional House to ever greater success, these 
leaders have given the New Orleans area 
more than they can ever be repaid in 
dollars and cents. 

In naming the presidents of Interna- 
tional House, I cannot forget to pay trib- 
ute to the full-time managing directors 
who have served International House so 
well through the years. Mr. Stanton 
Robbins was the first managing director 
of the organization in 1945 and 1946. 
Then for 15 years, Charles Nutter, a 
noted reporter for the Associated Press 
for many, many years, served at the helm 
and was instrumental in building Inter- 
national House into the great organiza- 
tion it is today. 

In the period 1946-61, Charlie Nutter 
made a magnificent contribution to the 
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development and growth of International 
House and to the achievement of its goals 
not only in our community but also in 
other communities in the Mississippi 
Valley. Late in 1961 Charlie Nutter left 
International House, and today he pub- 
lishes and directs the operations of sev- 
eral weekly newspapers in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Early in 1962 Paul Fabry assumed the 
directorship of International House, and 
he is carrying on in the same fine man- 
ner as did Charlie Nutter. 

A list of the many projects Interna- 
tional House has executed successfully is 
innumerable, but I would like to cite the 
most prominent ones over the past 20 
years. 

Some of the leading projects of Inter- 
national House are: 

First. The annual trade and cultural 
missions of International House members 
to nations all over the world. 

Second. The annual Pan-American 
press seminars which bring together 
leading editors of America with those of 
all media in Latin America. This year 
the second such seminar brought to New 
Orleans 40 participants from 17 coun- 
tries. 

Third. Scholarships to deserving Latin 
American students for attendance at 
American colleges and universities: these 
are provided through the Cordell Hull 
Foundation. 

Fourth. Two-way tourist promotion 
between New Orleans and the Mississippi 
Valley, and the nations of Latin America 
particularly, although travel to and from 
Europe and Asia also is promoted. In- 
ternational House members often guide 
VIP's through New Orleans and the Deep 
South. 

Fifth. Special programs for foreign 
students who are attending universities 
in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Sixth. Periodic publications and di- 
rectories to complement the cultural and 
trade works of the various Government 
departments and agencies. 

Seventh. Special exhibits for foreign 
artists in this country and exhibits of our 
art abroad. 

Eighth. Various educational television 
programs. 

Probably the most publicized and most 
successful work that International House 
does to promote trade and commerce 
through New Orleans and the Mississippi 
Valley is through its many trade and 
cultural missions to countries over the 
globe. Thus far, International House 
has sponsored 47 of these missions. 
Their purpose is to spread the name of 
New Orleans and its port, to cite the ad- 
vantages of engaging in trade and com- 
merce through the port and with the 
businesses and industries of my city and 
in the Mississippi Valley. Most of these 
missions have been to the nations of 
Central and South America, but there 
have been several to Western Europe, 
and one to the Soviet Union and the bloc 
countries and one to the Far East. 

Among the mission trips this year, a 
very fruitful one was the jointly spon- 
sored trip to the five countries of Cen- 
tral America and Panama. The medi- 
cal school of Louisiana State University 
joined with International House in spon- 
soring a 13-day tour of Central America. 
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The result was the establishment of an- 
other IH project to provide free medi- 
cines and drugs to charitable, nonprofit 
medical groups operating in the poverty 
stricken areas of Central America. The 
LSU Medical School is cooperating in 
this humanitarian project, and the major 
pharmaceutical companies are donating 
the drugs and medicines. 

And this summer, 31 civic, business 
and professional leaders from the New 
Orleans area participated in the organi- 
zation’s 47th mission, which took them 
to three Common Market countries and 
to member nations of the rival free trade 
asociation. In these countries of free 
Europe, the IH members met with repre- 
sentatives of the chambers of commerce, 
the various port authorities, export and 
other trade associations, and the officials 
of different cities and towns. 

In the coming year, International House 
is planning five trade and cultural mis- 
sions: a tour of Central America by Loui- 
siana lawyers to meet attorneys in those 
countries; a tour of South America to 
foster further cultural exchange and 
trade relations between the New Orleans 
area and Colombia, Ecuador, Argentina, 
Peru, Brazil, and Venezuela; an around- 
the-world trip in 25 days to further the 
goals of IH throughout the globe; a mis- 
sion to the Mediterranean area to ex- 
pand cultural exchanges and promote 
business through New Orleans from rap- 
idly developing countries in the Near 
East, and a small mission to several 
islands in the Caribbean to explore new 
opportunities for promoting trade and 
commerce. 

Furthermore, a recent trip this year to 
San Salvador by IH’s director of its inter- 
national relations department resulted in 
a decision by the tourism ministers of 
five Central American nations to estab- 
lish in America a joint tourist promo- 
tion department in 1964. The tourism 
ministers had invited the IH official to 
meet with them for their own discussions 
on forming a regional tourist promotion 
department; the outgrowth was the 
ministers’ pledge to establish in our coun- 
try a joint tourist department in addi- 
tion to their own regional one in Central 
America. 

One of the finest humanitarian proj- 
ects which International House has en- 
gaged in all its years was the formation, 
with the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce, of an East Pakistan relief com- 
mittee to raise money and clothing for 
the distressed people of that country 
who were victims of a severe cyclone. 
The committee sent $15,000 worth of 
clothing and other goods, plus a check 
of $7,000 to aid the citizens of East Paki- 
stan, 

A very worthy and continuing program 
sponsored by International House is the 
foreign language instruction it provides 
at very low cost to New Orleans citizens. 

International House offers regular 
courses in Spanish, French, English, Ger- 
man, and also this year added two classes 
in Italian. More than 200 students have 
consistently attended these classes in 
recent years. 

One of the splendid services which 
International House provides to Amer- 
ican businessmen and those of other 
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nations is through its Thomas F. Cun- 
ningham Reference Library. This spe- 
cialized library on world trade matters 
was established with the founding of In- 
ternational House, and today its multi- 
lingual staff members answers questions 
of all kinds from all over the world. In 
effect, the Thomas F. Cunningham 
Library serves as an international in- 
formation service on world trade and 
enjoys a worldwide reputation. Its 
shelves now hold more than 11,000 vol- 
umes; they include trade directories from 
all over the world; reference books from 
many, many nations; statistical sources 
such as publications from the United 
Nations, reports of central banks of var- 
ious countries, the publications of for- 
eign governments, particularly from 
Latin America, and others. The library’s 
periodical files date back 20 years, and 
tdoay it subscribes to or receives some 
450 current periodicals from all parts of 
the globe. Some of its old periodicals 
cannot be found in any other library in 
the New Orleans area, and thus the 
TH library is a well spring not only for the 
businessman, but also for the student 
and the scholar. 

The cornerstone of the daily operations 
of International House is its world trade 
development department, whose prin- 
cipal job is to bring buyers and sellers 
together from the four corners of the 
earth. Over the years the world trade 
department has established over 350,000 
contacts between U.S. businessmen and 
those of many other countries. The 
department has comprehensive records 
of these contacts in its files, and also has 
extensive files on trade information by 
country and by commodity. A twice- 
monthly bulletin relating new opportu- 
nities in importing and exporting all 
kinds of products is published by the 
department. The work of the world 
trade department is enhanced through 
its close contact with American and for- 
eign chambers of commerce, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Foreign Service posts, foreign 
government representatives living in the 
United States and trade promotional or- 
ganizations around the world. The de- 
partment also studies the results of other 
American city missions to foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of trade, travel, and 
cultural promotion, and participates in 
many annual international trade con- 
ferences. 

This year the world trade department 
published the third edition of Interna- 
tional House’s “Directory of Importers in 
the Midcontinent Area of the United 
States.” This directory is of great use to 
foreign trade commissions; U.S. com- 
mercial offices here and abroad; trans- 
portation lines and many other groups 
engaging in foreign trade. 

Another vital department of IH is the 
international relations department, 
which serves as guide and host to both 
government officials and private citizens 
from around the world when they visit 
New Orleans. This department also 
directs International House’s student ex- 
change program, through which hun- 
dreds of students have received scholar- 
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ships and other forms of financial as- 
sistance. International House admin- 
isters the Cordell Hull Foundation, which 
is a nonprofit corporation to aid needy 
and worthy students from Central and 
South America to obtain a college educa- 
tion in America through special loans. 
The foreign language program is 
operated by the international relations 
department, as is the planning for the 
various trade and cultural missions 
taken by IH members each year. 

The publicity department of Interna- 
tional House, in addition to originating 
articles and information relating to in- 
ternational affairs, trade, shipping, and 
the advantages of the port of New 
Orleans, also publishes Noticias, a 
weekly Spanish newsletter for Latin 
American newspapers, and Trade Winds, 
IE's official log. 

International House also has a 
monthly half-hour television show en- 
titled “VIP” which is telecast over 
WYES_TV, the educational TV station 
in New Orleans. IH has helped to make 
several documentary movies on the 
Alliance for Progress program too. 

With the great emphasis now placed 
on the vital Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, which was initiated and pushed by 
the late President John Kennedy, it is 
most fitting that International House 
celebrate its 20th anniversary by hearing 
from the Honorable Teodoro Moscoso, 
the U.S. Coordinator for the Alliance for 
Progress. Mr. Moscoso is to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the anniversary celebra- 
tion in New Orleans December 12, and 
I know he will give a most interesting 
and important address on his program 
and its progress. We have seen some 
positive results from this great program, 
but we all know that we are late in Latin 
America, and that the road of obstacles 
there will be long and difficult. Our 
country must contend with the unceas- 
ing efforts of Communist agents, from 
Castro’s Cuba and elsewhere, to over- 
throw existing governments. The prob- 
lems in Latin America are still very 
acute and are a long way from being 
solved, and the Alliance for Progress has 
been launched by our country to give the 
less fortunate citizens of our hemisphere 
an opportunity to better their standard of 
living and to enjoy the fruits of a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

For so many reasons, the success of 
the Alliance for Progress is vital to the 
future growth and development of my 
city of New Orleans, its port, its busi- 
nesses and industries, and to the whole 
economy of the Mississippi Valley. As 
I have pointed out, International House 
has been a great catalyst in this growth, 
and the future of IH is intertwined with 
that of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

On this 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of International House, in which I 
am proud to have played a small part, I 
am pleased to salute the new officers of 
TH and its dedicated staff members, and 
to congratulate them and wish for them 
and for International House 20 times 20 
more years of increasing success and 
prosperity. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following address by James W. 
Knowles, executive director of the staff 
of the Joint Economic Committee, before 
the Washington Trade Association Exec- 
utives, December 11, 1963, in which Mr. 
Knowles, one of the Nation’s leading 
economists, surveys the economic outlook 
for 1964, with and without the tax cut 
now before Congress: 

ONLY Tomorrow 

For economic advisers, there is only to- 
morrow. Yesterday already has been buried 
in history while today we act out the play 
of life by a script written in yesterday's de- 
cisions. Necessarily, therefore, those who, 
like myself, advise policymakers on economic 
issues are, by the nature of our job, forced 
to turn away from the past or the present 
and constantly face the future. 

We can only advise how the decisions that 
are made now, in combination with past de- 
cisions, may influence the future. It is 
therefore not mere curiosity or an ambition 
to perform the supernatural that influences 
economists to try to read beforehand what 
history will only record after the fact—it 
is indeed sheer necessity. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that for the im- 
mediate future we can, to some degree, ac- 
tually read the future for, in part, it is al- 
ready written. Many things have been fore- 
closed by decisions long since made. For 
example, the budget, with which the Presi- 
dent is now str „ is not one whose 
total he can fix at will, for his predecessors 
and the Congress over many years—at least 
two decades, in fact—have been making de- 
cisions that limit present freedom of budget 
decision. World War II decisions now dic- 
tate at least some minimum total for in- 
terest on the national debt, veterans bene- 
fits, etc. 

What we do, therefore, as we attempt to 
look ahead in economic affairs is to discern 
ways in which these past and current de- 
cisions have limited the range of possibilities 
for the future. 

As one who has at one time taught, I can- 
not resist the temptation to follow an old 
format and tell you my conclusions now be- 
fore I explain to you how I got them. I 
expect that 1964 will be, in economic terms, 
a better year than 1963, barring such un- 
predictable events—at least unpredictable 
to the economist—as wars or other major 
catastrophies. I feel safe in making this 
prediction both because of the many deci- 
sions that have already been made and also 
for & rather simple matter of gambling 
odds. As a statistician, I am aware of the 
fact that in the United States the optimist 
is more apt to be right in such predictions 
than the pessimist. History shows that the 
economy rises in more years than it stands 
still or falls. Therefore, if you want a good 
batting average as a forecaster, it is wise to 
be careful about pessimistic predictions. 

To understand the likely outlook for 1964, 
it is necessary to see where we are as we ap- 
proach the end of 1963 and how we got here. 
We have been in a rather expansionary year— 
almost all of the usual measures of economic 
activity have been showing improvement. 
Gross national product—the dollar value of 
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the Nation’s output for goods and services— 


percent; consumer 

billion or 4% percent; employment has risen 
1% percent or about 1 million Jobs. One of 
the few measures to really stand still this 
year has been the rate of unemployment 
which has remained consistently at 5 ½ per- 
cent or more as it has for 6 years. And on 
this number hangs a tale, so to speak, for it 
is an indication of something basic that has 
been happening to the economy. As a na- 
tion, we have for some 6 years been experi- 
encing a somewhat moderate rate of expan- 
sion in demand—but a persistent one— 
marked by a very substantial wiping out of 
cyclical fluctuations. The so-called auto- 
matic economic stabilizers, about which 
economists are wont to speak, have become 
so powerful that they have indeed produced 
a remarkably stable upward trend, ie. a 
modest rate of growth, but at a high and 
persistent level of unemployment for labor 
and capital. The stabilizers have tended to 
dampen down expansion as well as prevent 
contractions. It is around this that the great 
economic debates of recent years have re- 
volved. 

I, for one, see no reason why this condi- 
tion would not continue if action is not 
taken to alter the way in which these sta- 
bilizers operate. The basic way now pro- 
posed is in the tax bill at present before 
the Senate Finance Committee. Ignoring 
for a moment what effect this bill will have 
and what its prospects for passage are, we 
can safely assume that in the absence of 
action we will experience more of the slow 
upward drift of the economy, with persist- 
ent high unemployment, which may even be- 
gin to rise again. This would mean that 
1964, in the absence of action, would be 
marked by rising consumer spending, a mod- 
est rise in investment, a further rise in gov- 
ernment expenditures—Federal, State, and 
local, combined—a significant excess of ex- 
ports over imports, rising employment, and 
high or rising unemployment. This might 
mean a gross national product, in total, of 
something of the size of $20 to $25 billion 
above the current year, or an increase from 
$584 billion, roughly, to perhaps something 
betkeen $605 and $610 billion for the year 
1964. 

Consideration of the tax bill changes the 
possible economic outlook significantly. If 
now the tax bill were defeated we would have 
to consider the possibility that disappoint- 
ment effects might have a short run adverse 
effect on the economy, creating perhaps a 
modest recession which otherwise might not 
have occurred. This would be due to the 
fact that a new uncertainty would be intro- 
duced into the situation so far as the busi- 
nessmen and consumers are concerned. On 
the other hand, if, sometime early in 1964, a 
new tax law is passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by the President, then events 


lation will be which will reduce the 
tax burden on the economy and make some 
reforms in the tax structure. 
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The tax bill now under consideration will 
reduce taxes by roughly $11 billion in two 
stages—roughly two-thirds effective in cal- 
endar 1964, and the other one-third on Jan- 
uary 1, 1965, with some continuing effects 
over subsequent years because of changes in 
the corporate tax law. Of this total, roughly 
89 billion represents reductions in the tax 
liabilities of individuals, and $2 billon rep- 
resents the reduction of tax liabilities for 
corporations. 

Now, before I go on I want to warn that 
this is a very simplified view of the tax 
Measure. Congress doesn’t actually legis- 
late a change of so many billions of dollars 
in taxes; rather it changes either tax rates 
or the tax base—that is, the definition of 
taxable income. For this reason, although 
the bill is called an $11 billion tax measure, 
if incomes expand as we might reasonably 
expect, the effect will be a much larger re- 
duction in the theoretical tax liabilities of 
individuals and corporations than is now 
estimated since the changed rates and defi- 
nitions of income will be applied to a new 
ahd larger income total than was used in 
1963 in estimating the effects of the bill. 
Roughly, the bill amounts to reduction in 
revenue by the equivalent of almost 2 per- 
cent of the gross national product, so that 
at early 1963 levels of output and incomes 
the bill amounts to $11 billion, and by next 
year it will amount to 2 percent of some- 
thing over $600 billion, or perhaps $12 bil- 
lion, or more. In a word, this is a reason- 
ably powerful two-stage booster being 
applied to the economy. 

On the expenditure side of the budget, the 
trend for several years has been toward a 
slowdown in the rate of expansion of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. On a national in- 
come basis rather than the usual adminis- 
trative budget basis, the total Federal 
expenditures expanded almost 10 percent be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1960 and the 
fourth quarter of 1961. In the following 
four quarters to the end of 1962, expansion 
was only about 7 percent. Over the past four 
quarters, expansion has been about 4 per- 
cent, and I would expect that this rate would 
be down to perhaps 2½ or 3 percent at the 
most, because of built-in increases, over the 
next four quarters. The rate will be pro- 
gressively declining. In dollar magnitudes, 
this will probably mean that between now 
and the end of calendar 1964 the Increase in 
Federal Government expenditures will be 
only perhaps $2 to $3 billion, most of which 
would be in response to past commitments, 
including higher pay for the military and 
the like. 

In addition to this increase in the Federal 


tures over the next 12 months seems likely 
to rise between a minimum of $5 billion and 
a maximum of $7 billion, with most of the 
increase at the State and local level. 

As 


spending. 

In the business sector, inventory accumu- 
lation is likely to follow the pattern of ex- 
panding business activity. This year the ac- 
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cumulation has been equivalent to about 
$4 billion per year, and in 1964 it should 
be somewhat higher with a substantially 
higher rate of accumulation toward the end 
of the year. Residential construction seems 
likely to show about the same level as in re- 
cent quarters as demands rising from ex- 
panding incomes and population will be 
somewhat offset by the rising costs of funds 
as the residential market has to compete with 
the rapidly rising demands of business for 
investment funds, 

Recent surveys of business plans for new 
capital expenditures next year show rela- 
tively modest increases—perhaps a billion 
dollars or so a quarter at most—which would 
mean a year-to-year increase of between 5 
and 8 percent. But these surveys reveal what 
is the case before the tax bill is law and be- 
fore business is sure what the tax bill will do 
to stimulate demand. I would suspect that 
as soon as the outcome is certain and demand 
begins to accelerate, new orders for capital 
equipment and new contracts for industrial 
and commercial structures will rise sharply, 
followed later in the year by a rise in actual 
expenditures for plant and equipment put in 
place. You may well be aware it takes usu- 
ally about 6 months for these effects to work 
themselves out reasonably fully. 

The potential here is so large I hesitate to 
suggest numbers. In the past when capital 
expenditures have started to expand rapidly, 
the rates of increase have been on the order 
of magnitude of from 15 to 30 percent per 
year. This would suggest, therefore, that 
toward the end of next year, with the elec- 
tion out of the way, plant and equipment 
expenditures are likely to be running per- 
haps as much as one-fourth or one-fifth 
higher than in the current quarter. 

We are left with one area—that of foreign 
trade. This year exports are exceeding im- 
ports by about $4 billion. A rapid expansion 
in 1964, under the stimulus of a tax bill, 
would tend to stimulate a rise in imports, 
particularly of raw and semi-finished com- 
modities, which business needs to support 
rising levels of production here in this coun- 
try. Rising demands in foreign countries 
should expand our exports but it seems al- 
together likely that the expansion will be 
moving more rapidly here at home than 
abroad. It would not, therefore, be unex- 


been one of the largest single drains on the 
balance of payments. Therefore, while the 
balance of payments might get a little worse 
in coming months as the economy expands 
rapidly, it will fairly soon begin to improve 
as the influence of rising activity on capital 
markets is felt. This may well help to make a 
substantial contribution toward strengthen- 
ing the dollar, already the strongest currency 
in the world. 

If we sum up these prospects, we find that 
whereas without a tax cut total national out- 
put, at current prices, might average between 
$605 and $610 billion for the year 1964, or 
reach an annual rate of about $620 to $625 
billion by the fourth quarter, under the im- 
pact of the 
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progressed at a rate of between 8 and 12 per- 
cent per year, which one the current level of 
GNP would be between $45 and $60 Dillion, 
an amount greater than this forecast im- 
plies. For the year as a whole, this would 
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mean averaging much closer to $620 billion 
or more, rather than $610 billion or less. 

I am sure many will ask what effects the 
more rapid expansion that a tax cut may 
generate would have on the persistent high 
unemployment of the last 6 years, Several 
factors influence the result. First, the labor 
force at the present tends to increase at be- 
tween 1 million and 1½ million persons per 
year because of the growth in the population 
of those of working age. In a year of rapid 
expansion, such as we could have next year 
with a tax cut, expanding employment oppor- 
tunities usually tend to draw into the labor 
force a larger proportion of the people of 
working age. 

Furthermore, it is well known to the ex- 
perts that output per man-hour—one meas- 
ure of productivity—tends to rise more rap- 
idly when output is rising rapidly than when 
output rises slowly. Thus a rapid expansion 
of output next year would create a tendency 
for output per man-hour to rise more rap- 
idly than usual. 

A third factor is the substantial number of 
people, at the present time over 2 million, 
who are on part-time work schedules be- 
cause they cannot find full-time work. 

These three factors mean that output could 
expand rapidly for a while without lowering 
unemployment substantially. Of course, this 
could not go on indefinitely, so that some- 
time next year substantial inroads will begin 
to be made on unemployment. 

I am sure, also, that many will be in- 
terested in the possible impact of the tax 
reduction and the subsequent economic ex- 
pansion on the Federal budget. I wish there 
were some simple way of putting in tech- 
nically correct terms precisely what will hap- 
pen. Unfortunately there is no such proce- 
dure. The administrative budget is created 
for control purposes, control of the budget 
by the Congress and by administrative of- 
cers. It is not an economic budget such as 
would be necessary for present purposes. 
We can, however, say some useful things 
that will give you an impression of what 
the outlook is likely to be. 

In the first place, it is clear that tax lia- 
bilities of individuals and businesses will 
be reduced by around $7 billion per year or a 
little more beginning early in calendar 1964, 
and again by about $4 billion per year be- 
ginning January 1965. 

Second, it is clear that expenditures, in 
spite of the best efforts at economy by the 
administration and the Congress, are likely 
to be somewhat higher than this year be- 
cause of the impact of built-in increases in 
the budget. 

Tt has been officially estimated that for the 
current fiscal year the administrative budget 
will show about a $9 billion deficit, with ex- 
penditures a little under $98 billion and 
receipts close to $89 billion. With the tax 
cut and some modest increases in expendi- 
tures, one might at first conclude that the 
deficit for fiscal 1965 would substantially 
exceed the 89 billion estimated for fiscal year 
1964. This, however, is not the case. In a 
period of rapid economic expansion starting 
from a point of substantial unemployment, 
the Federal Government realizes an increase 
in revenue equivalent to over one-third of 
the increase in the gross national output. 
The rise in output from something under 
$600 billion in the current quarter to be- 
tween $635 and $640 billion by the end of 
next calendar year would increase tax lia- 
billties, at annual rates, of individuals and 
corporations to the Federal Government by 
between $10 and $15 billion, or more than 
the total tax cut, There would be a further 
substantial gain in the ensuing 12-month pe- 
riod if the expansion continued. 

Hence, the pledge to hold down the deficit 
is not a hopeless one to keep. It is, of 
course, difficult to estimate precisely when 
increased liabilities would be paid and turn 
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up in Federal receipts. But it is clear that, 
from an economic standpoint, the deficit in 
the Federal budget would be short lived and 
would disappear very rapidly on a liability 
basis. Collections can lag behind liabilities 
for a while but we must expect sometime in 
the next fiscal year to see the budget ap- 
proach a balance or a surplus on a Liability 
basis. It would not be surprising if it were 
s0 on a cash basis. This is admittedly an 
optimistic view of the outcome but I repeat 
that the optimists have been more often 
right than the pessimists. In this case they 
are highly likely to be right about the direc- 
tion of budget changes. 

I have stated in other years my conviction 
that the best way to reduce the Federal 
budget. deficit is to reduce the tendency of 
the Federal, State, and local tax structures 
to put a brake on the rate of private eco- 
nomic activity. I am as convinced now as I 
have been in the past that there should be 
no lack of opportunity for business, labor, 
and agriculture if public and private policies 
are framed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead and to remove the 
impediments to their exploitation in desira- 
ble ways. 

We must not assume, however, that once 
the hurdle of enacting tax legislation in the 
next few months has been surmounted, the 

, the President, and the country as 
a whole can sit back free of economic prob- 
lems for a long time. I recall that the need 
to consider tax reduction in the early 1960's 
was foreseen by the staff of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee as early as 1954. There 
will be many problems facing us—adjusting 
to technological change, the problems aris- 
ing from urbanization of our country, the 
problems due to lack of training, skill, and 
mobility of labor, and the tax problem will 
be back with us in two forms. A 
population requires more of the services 
traditionally performed in this country by 
State and local governments and in years 
ahead problems of financing these expendi- 
tures may indeed become a real economic 
issue. Furthermore, in a growing economy 
like ours, the Federal Government's tax re- 
ceipts tend to rise more rapidly than the 
value of total national output. This is due 
to something you are all aware of—that you 
pay a higher marginal rate of tax on an in- 
crease in your income than the average rate 
on your total income. Thus as incomes 
grow, the ratio of taxes to incomes grows 
unless occasionally a tax reduction bill is put 
through, as in 1954, or in the bill now before 
the Congress. I, therefore, would not be at 
all surprised if after a few years the same tax 
debate arises all over to do 
about Federal taxes: Should they be re- 
duced? 


Extremism in Our Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Howard White, the very able editor of the 
Burlington, N.C., Daily Times-News: 

EXTREMISM IN OUR LAND 

Extremism. 

It's a word that has come more into promi- 
nence since early Friday afternoon when 
President John F. Kennedy was struck down 
by an assassin’s bullet and died an hour later. 
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The perlod has caused deep concern pri- 
marily upon the death of the President, but 
it also has cast a fear within other public 
officials, from the national to the local levels, 
who must make decisions and take positions 
on matters of debate and which carry emo- 
tions that can stir the fullest of reactions. 

Extremism never has been without its 
threat to the individual and his cause, but it 
can rise and fall in its levels of danger and 
concern as issues, personalities and events 
vary in prominence. 

Most people don't permit themselves to 
become so involved that they accept a cause 
and champion it to any end, regardless of 
who is affected, hurt, or cut down in the 
path. 

But the extremist element of the Nation 
has been given much opportunity to increase 
in its intensity in recent years. 

Primary, of course, is the civil rights issue 
where we have found violence, hatred, and 
disregard for rights both on the part of 
Negro and whites. There are those who 
view their side as the only side, and this 
brings resentment. There also are those 
who cannot tolerate any side other than 
their own, and this leads to extremism, 

There is the Cuban issue, which has 
prompted its share of division. This can- 
not be more convincing than the arrest in 
Dallas of a pro-Castro leader as the “prime 
suspect” in the President's slaying. 

There are those who have objected to the 
American stand on communism. They dis- 
regarded laws established by this country 
which limited visits to Cuba, They didn't 
like the American law, so they took it upon 
themselves to break it. 

It is remembered that Puerto Ricans were 
involved in extremist behavior a few years 
ago as they began shooting in the House of 
Representatives. President Truman, at 
Blair House, also was involved in an assassi- 
nation plot that was foiled, as was President 
Roosevelt before him. 

Regardless of how we feel about the issues 
before us, this is a time for all Americans 
to enter into some deep and basic thought. 
We must have our leaders, and decisions and 
positions must be made and taken. Those 
in office cannot always be shielded physically 
from the public. Yet the President's assas- 
sination shows the danger to which leaders 
subject themselves when they seek and ac- 
cept public responsibility. s 

Extremism—both in thought and action— 
might be our worst enemy today. It is 
within our own country, felt by our own 
people, and so often is exhibited as heroic 
expression. 

To conquer this enemy might be the sav- 
ing stroke of the Nation itself. It rests 
with every individual who is a part of this 
Nation and who must share, in his or her 
own actions, a concern in that which lead 
to the pulling of the triggers and the tragedy 
of the deaths in Dallas. 


Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my fourth rollcall re- 
port to constituents, covering the period 
from August 13 through October 21, 1963. 
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ROLLCALL NO. 126 


The 1963 Higher Education Facilities 
Act was the third aid-to-education bill 
passed by the House this year, ample 
evidence of broad congressional con- 
sensus on the need for Federal help in 
most sections of the Nation. Passage of 
these bills also punctures the political 
myth that Republicans oppose Federal 
ald because it means Federal “control.” 
H.R. 6143 stipulates that no Federal de- 
partment, agency, or employee is per- 
mitted to exercise direction, supervision 
or control over personnel, curriculum, 
instructions or administration of any 
educational institution under the act. 

The bill, a “bricks and mortar” meas- 
ure, authorizes a 3-year, $1.2 billion 
program of grants and loans to public 
and private nonprofit colleges and uni- 
versities to help build classrooms, libra- 
ries and laboratories. To be eligible for 
aid, an institution must show that new 
construction is urgently needed to meet 
enrollment demands, that construction 
will be done as economically as possible, 
and that Federal funds will be limited 
to one-third of development costs. 
Matching grants will be made to the 
States for expanding undergraduate fa- 
cilities, with at least 22 percent of the 
funds reserved for junior colleges and 
technical institutes. Provisions are also 
made to assist graduate schools and co- 
operative graduate centers. 


ROLLCALLS Nos. 132 AND 133 


In the aftermath of the House vote 
on the foreign aid authorization bill, 
Congress—and the Nation at large—is 
scanning the political horizon to see if 
this ill-advised action indicates more 
than a temporary breakdown of bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. The conservative 
Los Angeles Times showed its concern 
in an editorial stating that the Kennedy 
administration is “understandably net- 
tied” by the House's indiscriminate 
butchering of the bill—slashing the au- 
thorization to 83.5 billion, more than $1 
billion under the President's initial re- 
quest, and $600 million below the For- 
eign Affairs Committee recommendation, 
Noting actions which the President has 
taken to improve our foreign assistance 
program, the Times deplored the House’s 
“meat-ax cut,” and called on Congress 
to “go along“ with the President's 
“rockbottom” figure of $4 billion. 

Gen. Lucius Clay, Republican Chair- 
man of a Committee charged with study- 
ing and recommending improvements in 
our assistance program, has frequently 
warned that excessive cutbacks in for- 
eign aid could seriously jeopardize U.S, 
security. “Immediate forced reductions 
could require rapid deterioration in mili- 
tary forces,” said General Clay, “with 
consequent political disturbances in 
several of the countries now receiving 
military aid from the United States. In 
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point of fact, we might well reduce the 
resources of our own defense budget 
rather than to discontinue or too sharply 
reduce the support which makes possible 
the contribution of the foreign military 
forces to the security of the free world.” 

With foreign aid placed in its proper 
role as an important arm of free world 
security, the House action on August 
23—a day that has come to be known 
as “Black Friday’—deserves careful 
examination. The Republican motion 
to recommit the bill for a cut from $4.1 
billion to $3.5 billion was unusual in the 
history of foreign aid fights. Recom- 
mittal motions have seldom been made 
on foreign aid authorization bills, and 
they have never involved instructions to 
cutfunds. In fact, the House has rarely 
made cuts in the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill reported by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee on which I sit. 

It is particularly disturbing that the 
GOP assault on foreign aid was aimed at 
the Alliance for Progress and the mili- 
tary assistance program. Republican 
strategy did not permit Members to vote 
on the Alliance as a separate measure. 
The $150 million slash in Alliance funds 
was lumped into the overall cut. This 
prompted one Arizona Congressman— 
who believes in cutting with a knife in- 
stead of an ax—to declare in a floor 
speech: “I had no opportunity to sup- 
port a reduction in foreign aid and also 
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cast a separate vote concerning the Al- 
liance for Progress. Had I been able to 
do so, I would have opposed the Alliance 
for Progress authorization cut. This 
program is built on a concept of self- 
help. It is through this means that we 
will best be able to fight communism in 
the Western Hemisphere. It is, in my 
opinion, a way of building the citadel 
of democracy within the members of the 
Organization of American States. It is 
the one avenue to stop Fidel Castro's 
regime and communism in our part of 
the world.” This view is shared by many 
Congressmen—Republicans and Demo- 
crats—who warn that to cripple our ef- 
forts now, when the program is begin- 
ning to show results, is not in our best 
interests. 

The $225 million cut in military as- 
sistance funds will prevent the carrying 
out of military plans laid out by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to aid US. allies. 
To be sure, the cost of freedom is not 
cheap—but there are intelligent ways to 
maximize the benefits of our dollars in 
the fight against communism. Military 
assistance to our allies is one of them. 
It helps keep the Communist bloc en- 
circled by 2.5 million fighting men in 
such nations as South Vietnam, Korea, 
Turkey, and Pakistan. It costs 10 times 
as much to keep a U.S. soldier overseas— 
not to mention the potential loss of 
American lives—as it does to keep his 
allied counterpart in the field with ade- 
quate equipment. In my judgment, and 
in the judgment of our Nation’s top 
military and civilian advisors, the mili- 
tary assistance program helps provide 
the United States and the free world 
with maximum strength at the lowest 
possible cost to American taxpayers. 

I do not believe that we need sacrifice 
security for economy. I believe that 
with sound policy decisions and efficient 
administrative procedures, this Nation 
can have both security and economy. 
And because our country needs both, Iam 
Not prepared to use either as stakes in 
a political crap game which, according to 
present indicators, may float -its way 
right up to the 1964 elections. My atti- 
tude is apparently not shared by the Re- 
publican leadership in the House. De- 
spite telephone appeals by former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his Secretary of 
State, Christian Herter, Minority Leader 
Halleck would not call off his partisan 
attack. The total of 156 GOP members 
that he whipped into line was believed 
to exceed the number of Republicans 
who actually felt strongly for deep cuts 
in foreign aid. It is against this back- 
ground that I stand with President Ken- 
nedy in calling the action of the House 
GOP leadership “shortsighted, irrespon- 
sible, and dangerously partisan.” 

ROLLCALL NOS, 156 AND 157 


President Kennedy's $11.1 billion tax 
reduction bill passed the House after a 
Republican attempt to recommit the 
Measure was defeated. Only one GOP 
Member voted against recommittal, 
while 173 voted for. On final passage, 48 
Republicams joined 223 Democrats in 
Securing the largest tax cut in the Na- 
tion’s history. The GOP drive to tie the 
tax cut to reduced Government spend- 
ing fell short when Southern Democrats, 
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who have a reputation for being fiscal 
conservatives, rejected the artificial 
GOP thesis that by putting a Presidential 
ceiling on spending the United States 
would earn a tax reduction. Democrats 
properly pointed out that Congress is 
basically responsible for reducing ex- 
penditures because it is the branch 
of government that appropriates the 
money—the legislative branch spends 
only what it wants to spend, not what 
the executive branch asks it to spend. 
If the GOP motion had passed, I doubt 
whether any Republicans would have 
voted next year to cut spending in their 
congressional districts. The move was 
obviously Republican strategy to go on 
record for economy while not having to 
vote for elimination of pet projects. As 
one Florida conservative pointed out, the 
GOP limited-spending proposal was 
“only an image, and when you reach for 
the substance, it simply is not there.” 
The wisdom of this observation was re- 
flected by the majority of citizens in the 
25th District who wrote urging that I 
support the President’s tax cut proposal. 

Enthusiasm for the bill was high not 
only among individual voters, but among 
the Nation’s business community as well. 
The 2,400 members of the Business Com- 
mittee for Tax Reduction in 1963, for 
example, advocated a tax cut and re- 
duced Government spending but, dis- 
playing sound knowledge of the tradi- 
tional roles of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, did not endorse making 
cuts and spending dependent on each 
other. Members of the committee in- 
clude Henry Ford III, chairman of the 
Ford Motor Co.; Roger Blough, chairman 
of United States Steel Corp.; Frederick 
Kappel, chairman of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; and David Rocke- 
feller, president of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce said the bill as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee “deserves 
the support of every businessman when it 
reaches the House floor.” Subsequent 
GOP action punctured another political 
myth: “Republicans are 100 percent pro- 
business, while Democrats are anti.” 

The aim of the program is to create 
jobs by lifting the repressive weight of 
tax rates imposed in wartime, when the 
demand for consumer goods must neces- 
sarily be restrained. Today, however, 
our economy needs to grow more rapidly 
and produce employment opportunities. 
H.R. 8363 is designed to stimulate 
demand and incentives to invest, to 
narrow the gap that now exists be- 
tween what we produce and what we 
could produce, and to help reach full em- 
ployment. Simply put, it gives con- 
sumers more money to spend. And be- 
cause they have more to spend, they de- 
mand more goods and services. As con- 
sumer demand increases, business hires 
more workers to produce more good and 
unemployment decreases. As the unem- 
ployed return to the status of income- 
earners, they now haye money to spend, 
the demand for goods is further in- 
creased, more workers are hired, unem- 
ployment is again cut, and so forth. 

Under the bill, virtually every Ameri- 
can taxpayer—whether high or low in- 
come, single or married—will pay less in 
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taxes if and when the proposal is passed 
by the Senate and put into effect. The 
largest share of the individual tax cut 
will go to those with incomes of $10,000 
and less—the people who need it most, 
who account for nearly 85 percent of all 
taxable returns, and who are most likely 
to put a large part of their tax savings 
into the spending stream. 

On the average, families with incomes 
of $3,000 and less will have their taxes 
cut by nearly 40 percent. Those with 
incomes in the $3,000 to $5,000 range will 
get cuts of more than 26 percent, Fami- 
lies with incomes in the $5,000 to $10,000 
range will get tax reductions averaging 
about 20 percent. Those with incomes 
of more than $10,000 will have their 
taxes cut by about 15 percent. 


Faith in the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that construction has begun on a 
new hardboard plant for the Coastal 
Timber, Land & Pulp Corp., at Blounts- 
town, Fla, This dynamic new industry 
is going to mean a new era of progress 
for this section of Florida. I was sin- 
cerely sorry that I could not personally 
attend groundbreaking ceremonies for 
this fine new plant, as congressional 
duties required me to be in Washington 
that day. 


However, I would like to include here- 
with the remarks of Mr. Harold W. Wil- 
liams, Deputy Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministrator, as he spoke at these ground- 
breaking ceremonies on December 5, 
1963. 


The remarks follow: 
FAITH IN THE FUTURE 
(By Harold W. Williams) 


It is a pleasure for me to be here as a 
representative of the administration of Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson to bring you the 
good wishes of Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges and the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministrator William L. Batt, Jr. on this 
important occasion. All of us in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and in the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration share with you your 
FCC the new 

ultimillion-dollar hardboard plant to be 
8 on this site, thereby creating new 
jobs and new economic opportunities for the 
people of this area. 

As we celebrate this groundbreaking, it 
is important for all of us to keep in mind 
what it represents: 

First of all, it is an act of faith. This 
project would never have been possible were 
it not for the faith which you in the Blounts- 
town area and surrounding counties have in 
yourselves, in your area, in your State, and 
in your country. You believe that the fu- 
ture holds great things in prospect for this 
area, and we believe that you are right. 

Your faith in this project and in your- 
selves is matched by the faith that we in the 
Federal Government have in you and in your 
area. We think that this is a good project, 
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that this area is a good area, and that you 
are a good people worth investing in. 

I would hope that you young people in the 
audience would keep your faith in this area, 
too. I hope that you will not lightly think 
of leaving the area, but that you will finish 
your high school education, and, If at all 
possible, go on to a college education. Then 
come back and contribute your faith, your 
skills, and your devotion to your home area. 

We, on our part, working with your par- 
ents, will do our best to show our faith by 
helping to make this the kind of a place 
which will be attractive to you, and which 
will provide you with adequate economic 
opportunities. 

A second point which we should all keep 
in mind is that what we are talking about 
today is a program which is conservative, in 
the finest sense, because we are conserving, 
we are making the fullest use of resources 
which would otherwise go to waste. 

This particular project really represents 
what the whole area redevelopment pro- 
gram ts all about. This hardboard plant is 
based upon conserving and putting to use 
an economic resource which has hitherto 
been going to waste. The raw material 
which will go into the product of this plant 
consists of cull logs, swamp hardwoods, 
scrub oak. Would you not agree with me that 
it is conservative to turn this waste material 
into an economic asset? 

But this is not the only kind of waste we 
can see in this area. What about the waste 
of human resources? What about the skills 
and talents of the people of this area which 
are going unused for lack of economic oppor- 
tunity? Is it not an act of conservatism to 
stop the waste of human talent, as well? 

In a very real sense, there are “cull hu- 
mans,” people who have been cast aside into 
the economic swamps, “scrub workers,” 
looked upon as weeds for whom there Is no 
economic use. This is what area redevelop- 
ment is all about, This is the purpose of 
the area redevelopment program—to con- 
serve human resources by providing jobs and 
opportunities for human talents which 
would otherwise go to waste. 

We in the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration are doing this in county after county 
throughout the country, and this is why we 
think that this program merits the support 
of every true conservative in the country. 

But we do not do this alone. There is a 
third important point which must be kept 
in mind about area redevelopment. It is 
a partnership program, a program of coop- 
eration and working together among many 
different segments of our society and among 
many different levels of our economy. See 
how this project involves a series of partner- 
shi 


ps. 

There is first of all a partnership among 
counties. This is not just a Calhoun County 
project, but it involved the cooperation and 
support of people in Liberty County, Jack- 
son County, and Was County. 

Moreover, it is important to keep in mind 
that this project will benefit not only the 
Blountstown area, but also all these other 
counties, and it will be of great benefit to 
Tallahassee, too. As the trading and whole- 
sale center of this part of Florida, the mer- 
chants and businessmen of Tallahassee will 
certainly gain a great deal not only from 
the realization of this project, but also from 
the revitalization of the economy of this 
area. I know and you know that as the 
people of this area earn more money they 
will spend more in Tallahassee, and I am 
sure that there are many people there who 
support you in your efforts. 

But this is more than a partnership of 
counties. It is also a partnership of private 
enterprise and public enterprise. This proj- 
ect was initiated and started by private 
enterprise, by local citizens seeking to make 
an honest profit by legitimate enterprise. 
It is being brought to completion only by 
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help from the Federal Government which 
is investing more than $2 million in it, and 
from private enterprise such as the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., which I understand is invest- 
ing $1 million. This is a private and public 
partnership. 

There is a partnership at various levels 
of our economy. First, you have the local 
development corporation and the Calhoun 
County Chamber of Commerce under the 
really effective leadership of Mr. M. Brooks 
Hays and Mr. Fletcher Smith. They provide 
an essential spark of leadership and accom- 
plishment without which this project could 
never have been brought to this point. 
Next, there is the Florida State Development 
Commission under the excellent leadership 
of Wendall Jarrard and contributing the in- 
dispensable services of Tuure A. Pasto to 
help put the project in shape. And finally 
there is the Federal Government. The Area 
Redevelopment Administration was able to 
provide the essential financing which was 
otherwise not ayailable. This represents the 
kind of working together which makes me 
proud of our country, of our democracy, and 
of the small part we in the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration are playing in helping 
to keep it strong and great. 

There is another level of partnership 
which we must always remember. In the 
Federal Government, there is the executive 
branch and there is the legislative branch, 
and this program could not have come into 
being without support from the Congress, 
which passed the Area Redevelopment Act 
and which appropriated the funds to carry 
on its work. Nor can this great program 
continue to help other parts of the country 
and this area to move on with this im- 
portant work unless it also continues to get 
the support of the Congress. 

This, then, is what this ceremony is about 
today. It is an act of faith, faith in the 
future of this beautiful land and faith in 
the ability of the good people of this land 
to make an effective economic contribution 
to our society and to receive commensurate 
repayment. It is a tribute to our conserva- 
tism, to our decision to conserve and not 
to waste valuable human and natural re- 
sources. And is a demonstration of coopera- 
tion and partnerships, partnerships between 
counties in this area, between the public 
and private sectors of our society, partner- 
ships of local, State, and Federal bodies, and 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of our Federal Government. 

This is how you can explain what the Fed- 
eral area redevelopment program is all 
about to people who ask you about it. Keep 
in mind that it is an act of faith, a tribute 
to conservatism, and a demonstration of 
partnerships. 

The area redevelopment program is based 
upon the private, free enterprise, t- 
making system. It is designed to create jobs 
by helping and encouraging businessmen to 
make a legitimate profit. That is how this 
project started. Some businessmen saw an 
opportunity to make an honest profit, but 
they couldn’t realize that opportunity with- 
out some help. That help was not available, 
except from the Federal area redevelopment 
program. Without that help the opportu- 
nity would be lost. Tell me, what is wrong 
with building a program on support for the 
profitmaking, free enterprise system? 

Moreover, the program is based upon local 
initiative. Nothing happens unless it hap- 
pens here in the local areas first. We didn’t 
come down here from Washington and force 
this fine project on you. We didn’t come 
here begging you to accept the Federal 
You took the initiative. 


by your own ability to raise locally the mag- 
nificent sum of $180,000 that you were be- 
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opment program released that spirit and 
nourished that initiative. Tell me, what is 
wrong with building, strengthening, and 
nourishing local initiative throughout the 
country? 

Keep in mind, too, that no money has been 
given away in this project. Not a penny of 
it is a gift. Every cent of Federal money is 
in a secured loan, repayable with interest. 
Moreover, this Federal investment will come 
back to the U.S. Treasury many times over, 
not only in the repayment of the loan, but 
also in increased tax collections on the prof- 
its of those who own this business and on 
the wages of those who will work here. Can 
anyone truly object to repayable Federal in- 
vestments in projects which will bring back 
good dividends to the Federal Treasury? 

All these facts are reasons why I am proud 
to be here, proud to be a representative of 
area redevelopment, proud to have a part in 
this great program. I am for thé area re- 
development program not only because I 
happen to be employed by the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, but because I 
have faith in America, faith in you, faith in 
this country. Iam for the program because 
I want to conserve human and natural re- 
sources and not waste our heritage. I am 
for the program because I believe in partner- 
ship and cooperation as the way to build 
this country, and I am for the country be- 
cause I believe in the private, free enterprise 
profitmaking system, in strengthening local 
initiative, and in the soundness of public in- 
vestments which will bring back dividends 
to the i 

I know that many of you share this belief 
with me. Iam confident that this will be a 
successful project, and that it will be the 
forerunner of many more successful projects. 
This is the beginning. This area is on the 
road to recovery. This area has a great fu- 
ture. You can build it. And we in the Area 
Redevelopment Administration will look for- 
ward with to working with you in 
that great efort. It is an honor to be here 
today and I wish you all the best of success 
and accomplishments. ` 


President Jobn F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was privileged to read the eulogy by ex- 
Gov. David L. Lawrence delivered at the 
Allegheny County Bar Association me- 
morial services in honor of President 
John F. Kennedy. If words could only 
fill the void—and, of course, they can- 
not—these remarks would certainly be 
adequate. The wisdom which Governor 
Lawrence imparts is one gained from 
long experience and close friendship with 
many Presidents. He rightly observes 
that all the renaming of streets, airports, 
and schools will hot absolve us from 
working for the kind of America that 
John F. Kennedy worked for, fought for, 
died for. This is our legacy, this is our 
duty. 

I commend the Governor’s remarks 
for the perusal of my colleagues: 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(Remarks of former Gov. David L. Lawrence) 

Words still seem weak and weightiess as a 

means of expressing the heavy burdens of 
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loss and sadness—and, yes, of shame—which 
bear down upon us all. 

Death, itself, we have been forced to expect, 

But none of us could foresee it touching 
the man whose youth and enthusiasm, and 
hard courage had symbolized the world's new 
generation and humanity's brightening 
hopes. 

Yet touch it did, and take it did, and the 
taking choked mankind's conscience and 
darkened the human spirit. 

And only when it struck—brutally, mali- 
clously, hatefully—<cid we realize the dimen- 
sions of the depth of our love for this man 
and the height of the hopes he Inspired in us, 

And only after the terrible deed was done 
did many recognize the lethal quality of pot- 
sonous hate which has infested so much of 
America's bloodstream and infected its mind 
and heart and spirit. 

That hate has been cruelly apparent for 
some time and no one tried harder or more 
forcefully or more diligently to quiet its tor- 
ment and to exercise its source. 

A week before his visit to Texas, the Presi- 
dent was in Florida, in his continuous effort 
to spur this Nation to the greatness he saw 
for it. And there he borrowed upon a dialog 
between Scrooge and Marley in Dicken's 
“A Christmas Carol” with this assessment of 
human responsibility: 

“Mankind is our business,” he said, “and 
if we work in harmony, if we understand the 
problems of each other and the responsibility 
that each of us bears, then surely the busi- 
ness of mankind will prosper, and your chil- 
dren and mine will move ahead in a secure 
world in which there is opportunity for all.” 

He had devoted all of the brilliance of his 
impressive intellect to the service of man- 
kind. The sharp, crisp Presidental phrases 
caused a nation’s ideals to soar, while the 
generosity of his compassion caused many 
of us to search our inward thoughts and 
summon up our strength and our devotion to 
commitments of service. 

Yet, as the scriptures tell us, “he that 
hateth his brother is in darkness, and 
walketh in darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes“ (I John 11:115). 

And the valiant persuasion of brilliance 
and compassion, the clarity of reason and 
Comprehension could not light up that dark- 
ness. The tragic irony is that the leader who 
appealed for reason, who called up the Na- 
tion's compassion, who devoted his intel- 
lect and his warmth to the highest ideals of 
national and human purpose—the tragedy 
struck at this man of peace and reason, of 
honor and strong courage. 

That it occurred is our mantle of shame. 

And that shame will weigh upon us long 
after the shock of tragedy passes. 

It is a shame which comes, as Dean Moor 
said list Monday, from the knowledge that 
“this crime is possible in a world loaded with 
greed, hatred, and bigotry in religion, poll- 
tics, race, and creed. In that atmosphere,” 
Dean Moor reminded the conscience of us all, 
“anything that is vicious and reprehensible 
can and will happen until we have a change 
of heart.” 

Now that John Kennedy is gone, there are 
Proposed memorials of every kind and na- 
ture—bridges and city squares, sports stadia 
and cultural centers, schools and hospitals. 
Each is appropriate. 

But the only fitting memorial to his 
memory, to his life, and his work, will be 
the future course of this Nation, in remov- 
ing hate and evil from our hearts and our 
lives, in achieving that secure world and the 


respect 
of life, and building a nation of high con- 
Science and determined conviction—better, 
Wiser, more united, more reasonable and more 
reasoned, 
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In short, the only fitting memorial to John 
F. Kennedy is the kind of America he worked 
for, fought for, died for. 

He laid down the challenge in his inaugu- 
ral in words that will ring in history and 
echo in every ear. 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

His answer has been indelibly inscribed 
for the ages. 

Now, we must respond and by that re- 
sponse will future generations measure us 
and judge us. 

Indeed, by that response will we measure 
and judge ourselves. 

May God give us the wisdom, the courage, 
and the determination to see to it that the 
darkness is lifted, and the Nation’s soul is 
cleansed, through the good deeds that are 
now ours to do. 


Dead End Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent developments in Argentina and 
Brazil have indicated the tragic failure 
of the Alliance for Progress. Now the 
complications in Bolivia further drama- 
tize the point. 

The Chicago Tribune of yesterday, 
December 11, discusses the situation and 
concludes with a most practical sugges- 
tion. I insert the editorial at this point 
in the RECORD: 

DEAD END DIPLOMACY 


It looks as if the costly and unrealistic 
Alliance for Progress is leading us up another 
dead-end street, this time in Bolivia. Com- 
munist-led tin miners there have seized four 
Americans, all of them employed by the U.S. 
Government. 

Anti-American actions are common in Bo- 
livia, but the circumstances of this one are 
particularly ironic, An Alliance team con- 
sisting of a foreign aid representative, a 
Peace Corps volunteer, and two men from 
the U.S. Information Agency, showed up in 
the mountain mining town of Catavi with 
a check for $15,000 for the construction of a 
school for miners’ children. 

The miners evidently accepted the check 
and listened to the accompanying commer- 
cial, which no doubt mentioned the great 
achievements to be expected under the Alli- 
ance for Progress. The Americans were then 
informed that they would be staying on in 
Catavi, however pple en rig as hostages for 
two labor leaders who had been arrested by 
the Bolivian Government. 

Bolivia will be remembered as the country 
which was hailed in Washington, barely 6 
weeks ago, as an outstanding example of the 
success of the Alliance for Progress. It is a 
country to which we have given about $250 
million since President Paz Estenssoro seized 
power in 1952 in a revolution which had the 
backing of the Communists. 

Yet conditions in Bolivia have gone from 
bad to worse since then. The Vice President 
under Paz is Juan Lechin, the Communist 
leader of the mine unions. The Communist 
program of mine nationalization which Paz 
was quick to carry out has left the mines 
a cesspool of waste and inefficlency under the 
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operation of the government, which has 
acted chiefly as agent for the Communist 
unions. The disruption of tin production 
has wrecked the economy of the country and 
inflation has made its money almost worth- 
less, 

There is no ready solution to the mess in 
which we now find ourselves as a result of 
trying to maintain a government which, in 
turn, must rely on the Communists for its 
existence and can therefore never carry out 
its periodic promises of cooperation with the 
United States. 

If President Paz should ask us for military 
help to put down the miners’ riots, and if 
we should oblige, it might very well result 
in the murder of the American prisoners. 

It is a little late to suggest the futility of 
trying to buy the friendship of illiterate 
Indians who are lead by acknowledged agents 
of Fidel Castro, or to point out that by 
forcing the nationalization of the mines, the 
Communists created the chaotic conditions 
which they now exploit for their own advan- 
tage, or to remind President Paz that any- 
body who commits himself to the Commu- 
nists may as well give up his independence. 

But it isn’t too late to stop throwing x ee 
money after bad and to recognize Boli 
as an example of futility—rather than 5 — 
cess—in our dealings with Latin America. 


Report of Peace Corps Volunteer on 
President Kennedy’s Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed article from the Paterson Evening 
News of December 6, 1963, was sent to me 
by my distinguished predecessor, the 
Honorable Gordon Canfield. 

It well describes the reaction of Peace 
Corps volunteers in Peru, as well as of 
the Peruvian people at the tragic death 
of President John F. Kennedy. 

Mary Ellen Patterson, who is referred 
to in the article, is presently with the 
Peace Corpsin Peru. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, who was 
formerly an aid to Congressman Gordon 
Canfield on Capitol Hill. Idealistic and 
deeply patriotic Peace Corps volunteers 
such as Mary Ellen Patterson make those 
of us who supported the Peace Corps 
most grateful. 

The article follows: 

Peace Corps VOLUNTEER Reports PERUVIAN 
SHOCK at KENNEDY'S DEATH 
Weeping Peace Corps volunteers in Latin 


villages 
dent Kennedy’s assassination reached their 
lonely outposts. 

One such volunteer, Mary Ellen Patterson 
of 181 East 33d Street, in a letter home has 
told of the dark day and the spirit of kind- 
ness with which their Latin American friends 
reached out to them in their sorrow, 

Miss Patterson lives in Urubamba, (Que- 
chua translation is Valley of Snakes) a tiny 
VCC 
steep-cliffed road in the Department of 
Cuzco, Peru. 

She wrote: “The news hit hard here in 
South America. We did not find out until 
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5:30 p.m. and at first we thought the man 
was joking. Then another and another told 
us. Still unbelieving we went to the Normal 
School to see if Annie Achetelli, another PCV 


around a shortwave radio, We knew then it 
was no joke. 
“SHED TEARS 

“We joined Annie and the Peruvians, 
mourning with and for us. The school flag 
was lowered to half mast. We stayed and 
listened to the Voice of America and every- 
thing we could find. Our Peruvian friends 
were wonderful. They brought dinner to us 
and almost all were in tears. 

“We were to have dinner that night with 
two PCV's in Yucan, and we started off very 
late. While we were walking, a truck stopped 
and asked if we wanted a lift to Urubamba. 
We told the driver we were going to Yucan 

he said ‘no importa,’ turned his truck 
and took us right to the door, If 
world could always perform 


wonderful place it could be. 


flourishing 
which today constitutes all of Peru and the 


major part of Bolivia, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colombia. It 
was in other words, the Rome of South Amer- 
ica. 


“Peace Corps volunteers cannot speak for 
such a large area nor do we consider our- 
selves experts in foreign aid, but as one lives 
in the hearts, homes, and towns of the recipi- 
nts one gathers bits of knowledge. 

“LIKE FREE AID 

“The people without question like the free 
peace and 
new roads and the free schools built for 
dren. But Indians sometimes look 
disdain and question, ‘Why do 
you send your soldiers here to train our sol- 

in the art of killing campesinos?’ 
(Campesinos in general are Indians.) 

“Yes, they like our profusion when it is 
in their favor. 

“Today, many are worried it will stop. 

“What isn’t free means work, or do with- 
out. 

“Bome are grateful to the United States. 
Others are not. These see through the eyes 
of envy and not of friendship. 

“Kennedy’s death has brought fears and 


good 
They will start a war.’ 


“A young, gay-hearted teacher had this 
to say, Tou Americans are so forgiving that 
if there should be a war between you and 


“One poltroon who would not come face 
to face with us shouted from a barroom 


walked on in silence past the familiar 
adobe houses and the hungry little faces un- 
til we reached our own.’ 

“As we sat on the front step in the hot 
sun, the day's conversations welded into a 
picture. 


“PERUVIANS MOURN 
“The normal school insisted we have a 
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vian magazine, had a front cover tribute to 
Kennedy with a picture on the inside of his 
son, saluting as his father’s casket went 
by. 


“Many of our friends sent letters of sym- 
pathy. Some tried to write in English, like 
this very sincere man, a principal and teach- 
er in one of our mountain schools. He sent 
this note: 

I express my profound sorrow for the as- 
sassination of Mr. Kennedy. He was a good 
man and friend of the Peru and all America.’ 
Henry Aguirre Pacheco, teacher of School 
Maras. 

“This is one example of how many Peru- 
vians felt the day of November 22, 1963. 

We are sad. I believe it has affected us 
more here because everyone comes to pay 
their respects. The hotel gave us a mourn- 
ing dinner and another today. People are 
crying. Most everyone is worried. Most be- 
lieve the end of the world is near.” 


For Continued Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter from a hero 
of World War II who gave his eyes in 
the service of our country. He used this 
means to make his wishes known “to 
those who have the most important duty 
of helping to guide our country through 
its legislature.” 

I submit his remarks for your con- 
sideration. 

As you know, I am blind. However, you 
perhaps do not know that I lost my sight 
at Iowa Jima during World War II; and I 
therefore feel that I have invested a most 
valuable part of my life in my country, and 
that I must make my wishes known to those 
who have the most important duty of helping 


in history, while at the same time, the United 


: 


Then, in 1960, President Kennedy went 
into office, and during the last few years 
I was gratified to see real leadership emerge. 
At last the United States assumed a firm 
stand in international politics, and even 
took the offensive in needed areas such as 
southeast Asia. Despite the setback of 
Cuba, a situation inherited by President 
Kennedy, the United States stopped the Com- 
munist world cold by abandoning the phil- 
osophy of containment and defense. 

For the first time in almost 100 years, we 
had leadership that showed no fear of tack- 
ling intolerance, both religious and racial, in 
our own country. We had an administra- 
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tion that was not afraid to order both labor 
and management to conform to a policy that 
was for the interest of the public at large in- 
stead of either business or labor. We not 
only had an administration that realized 
that automation was the answer to greater 
production needed by this Nation to keep 
our strong position in the world; but, also 
an administration that by tax legislation, 
attempted to encourage expansion of indus- 
try leading to an even greater increase in 
production and to the furnishing of more 
jobs to those replaced by machines. In 
short, for the first time in a decade and a 
half we had determined leadership instead of 
defensive retreat and even more retreat. 

I know that you have supported the poli- 
cles of the Kennedy administration; and 
while I have no reason to believe that Presi- 
dent Johnson will not also continue the 
trend set by the previous administration, let 
me strongly urge you, as my Representative, 
to continue and even strengthen your stand 
in support of the policies of President Ken- 
nedy. 

With this letter I send my kindest per- 
sonal regards; but let me conclude by again 
urging you to take a strong aggressive stand 
behind those policies put into effect by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. As Chief Justice Warren said, 
“The world has been made a better place 
because President Kennedy lived in it.” 
Therefore, I pray that we as a nation will 
not slip back into another period of apathy 
like that from which we have just emerged; 
and it Is up to you and your fellow Members 
of our National Legislature to see to it that 
we do not do so. 


Sincerely, 
MONROE L. Fox, 
Attorney at Law. 
CHAMA, N. Mex. 
Trade With Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on foreign aid has author- 
ized the President to continue the most- 
favored-nation status to Yugoslavia. 
This was urged by Ambassador Kennan 
and many others who were apprehensive 
about the effect of withdrawal of the 
most-favored-nation status from Yugo- 
slavia. Their wisdom is supported by a 
recent letter received in our office from 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cole, of Minneapolis, 
who recently traveled to Yugoslavia. 
Their letter expresses the conclusion 
that to change in any way our trade or 
aid relations with Yugoslavia would be a 
serious mistake. The letter follows: 

My husband and I have recently returned 
from Yugoslavia. While there, we found the 
people warm, amiable, and anxious for the 
friendship of Americans on an individual as 
well as a national basis. They seemed ambi- 
tious, industrious, and most grateful for the 
aid given them by our country. It is our 
feeling that to interrupt the flow of this 
aid, or to change in any way the things we 
are doing for the Yugoslavs in trade or aid 
would be a serious mistake. 

We were told by many of the people that 
they greatly admired President Kennedy and 
wanted to emulate the freedom in the United 
States. Contrariwise they disliked Khru- 
shchev and the government in Russia, We 
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would hope Congress will do all it can do to 
implement this feeling of friendship of the 
Yugoslavs toward us, so that we can keep 
this Nation of freedom-loving peoples among 
those who are our best allies and support- 
ers. 


Letter From a Principal to His Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert in the Recorp a letter written to 
the entire student body of Mainland 
Junior High School of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., by my friend John F. May, the prin- 
cipal. 

Mr. May periodically communicates 
with the students with such letters. His 
latest letter went to the students on Mon- 
day, November 25, and I commend it to 
the Congress as a well-written and 
thoughtful commentary: 

NovemMsBer 25, 1963. 

Dear STUDENTS OF MAINLAND JUNIOR HIGH 
School.: I am writing this letter to each of 
you, hoping that you will read it and keep it 
for many years to always remind you of what 
a privilege it is to be an American and the 
responsibilities that go with it. 

You have lived the past 3 days in what will 
probably go down in history as the most dis- 
graceful days of our great country. 

We were thinking toward Thursday and 
another Thanksgiving Day, which started in 
1621 by the Pilgrim Gov, William Bradford, 
when news came that our President had been 
shot. This should cause us to be ever more 
thankful that we live in a nation where 
great men give their lives for their country. 

I would like to point out to you that since 
our first President, George Washington, was 
elected on April 30, 1789, we have had four 
of our Presidents assassinated, and all four 
of the assassins had many things in common. 
Most of all they carried hate and bigotry in 
their hearts. 

The first President assassinated was Abra- 
ham Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth in Wash- 
ington, D.C. John Wilkes Booth shot and 
killed President Lincoln because of his stand 
against the South during the Civil War. 

The second President assassinated was 
James Abram Garfield by Charles Julius 
Giuteau in Washington, D.C.. by a disap- 
pointed officeseeker who had wanted to be 
appointed U.S. Consul to Paris. 

The third President assassinated was Wil- 
liam McKinley in Buffalo, N.Y.. by Leon 
Czolgosz, a factory worker who was an 
anarchist. An anarchist is a person who 
wants to overthrow an established govern- 
ment and live without laws. 

The fourth and last President assassinated 
was John Fitzgerald Kennedy in Dallas, Tex. 
The alleged assassin was Lee Harvey Oswald, 
& professed Communist who also held a 
grudge against our form of government and 
had been given an undesirable discharge 
from the Marine Corps. 

In a study of all four assassins we find 
that there was hate and bigotry in their 
lives and they had a resentment toward our 
democratic form of government. 

John Wilkes Booth resented President 
Lincoln because he tried to preserve the 
Union and had to take a stand against the 
South. He was an actor in bad health 
without a regular job. This te 
President and our Government led 
murder, 
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Charles Julius Guiteau shot President 
Garfield because he did not get the position 
he wanted so his hate drove him to commit 
murder. 

Leon Czolgosz shot President McKinley 
because he did not respect our form of 
Government and by shooting our President 
he felt he could overcome much of the hate 
in his heart. 

Through Lee Oswald I hope you students 
will learn a lesson that will remain with 
you throughout life. The teachers and I 
are continuously trying to get you to be 
better citizens and to prepare yourself for 
life. Lee Oswald is an example of a student 
that had a distaste for school. He quit 
school at an early age and then blamed our 
country for his not being able to make a 
living. He, himself, was not accepted in our 
society because he would not let people 
help him, 

We try so hard to teach you to be good 
students, to accept your neighbors, to live 
with each other and to accept your posi- 
tion in life. There is too much hate in our 
everyday life where there should be more 
love for our fellow man. 

I hope and pray that each of you will not 
let President Kennedy's life be lost in vain. 
I sincerely believe that had Lee Oswald had 
the proper training in school and church 
that we would not be grieving the loss of 
our President. 

Always remember the words of President 
John F. Kennedy in his inaugural address 
when he said, “Don't ask what your country 
can do for you but what you can do for 
your country.” 

A fellow American, 

JoHN T. May. 


Address of Hon. Leonard Farbstein of 
New York, at Luncheon Meeting of 
American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee December 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include at this point an address 
made by our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable LEONARD FARBSTEIN, at a 
luncheon meeting of the American Israel 
pants Affairs Committe, on December 


I wholeheartedly agree with Congress- 

man FarBSTEIN’s amendment which pro- 
vides that no assistance shall be pro- 
vided under the foreign aid bill, to any 
country which the President determines 
is engaging in or preparing for aggressive 
military efforts directed against our own 
country or any country which receives 
US. aid. 

I commend his remarks to the Mem- 
bers of this body: 

I ask you to utter a silent prayer for our 
departed President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy; for in his passing we lost a good 
friend, and Israel lost a good friend. 

Israel lost a good friend because John 
Kennedy was the first President of the United 
States to sell Israel important arms, neces- 
sary for her survival. Whenever requests 
were made of the previous administration for 
the right to purchase arms from this Govern- 
ment, Israel was generally informed that in- 
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asmuch as France was her traditional sup- 
plier, we did not think it wise to do so. 
Whether or not this was the only reason, I 
leave to your determination. I do not think 
so. This drastic change was made in the 
face of what must have been the displeasure 
and mortification of Israel's enemies. 

At the direction of President Kennedy, 
Hawk missiles were sold to Israel, for de- 
fensive purposes. These defensive weapons 
are the latest word in destroying invading 
Arab aircraft. Let me say that Israel has 
been seeking defensive weapons—she seeks 
solely to protect her borders and people. 

Shortly before his death, I wrote to the 
State Department complaining of the pres- 
ence of Nazi scientists in Egypt, hired by 
Nasser for the purpose of building missiles, 
submarines, and other weapons of terribly 
destructive power. I requested that we make 
representations to the German Government 
to recall its scientists, and to the United 
Arab Republic to desist from spending its 
needed moneys for these devilish purposes. 
I received a reply from that office, signed by 
the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, ad- 
vising that the State Department could not 
interfere in the internal affairs of another 
country; and that if the German scientists 
were withdrawn or removed, Russian scien- 
tists would take their place. I thereupon 
wrote directly to the President of my dis- 
may, to which I received a reply by letter 
from the White House; and 3 days later, the 
late President publicly announced at a press 
conference in Washington, “We support the 
security of both Israel and her neighbors.” 
“We strongly oppose the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East and we also 
seek to limit the spread of communism in 
the Near East which would, of course, de- 
stroy the independence of the people.” 

So you can understand what I mean when 
I say we lost a good friend, and Israel lost 
a good friend, when John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy passed from the scene. While defend- 
ing the interests of this country, he did not 
hesitate to break precedent in the cause of 
righteousness, of decency, and of fairness. 

Now it can be truthfully said that “God 
reigns and the Government at Washington 
goes on.” And we are the living and must 
take up the cudgels in behalf of right, 
decency, and fair treatment for the survivors 
of the concentration camps and the op- 
pressed of our people who seek a haven of 
refuge in Israel. And if this haven of ref- 
uge is not to be destroyed, and a holocaust 
is not again to be visited upon our people 
in Israel, those of us who are able must 
exert every effort in their behalf. We, who 
have the good fortune to live in the greatest, 
most powerful Nation on earth, dare not 
spare ourselves if Israel is to survive. 

I greet all of you who have labored to- 
gether in the cause of Jewish survival. We 
must not forget that for centuries, our peo- 
ple haye been driven across the face of the 
earth and, paraphrasing what the late Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver said, some of them are 
still in its torture chambers in certain areas 
of the world. 

With a new President, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, what does the future hold for 
Israel? 

Will the policies of the State Department, 
insofar as they apply to the Near East, re- 
main the same? Will they change—and if 
they do, in what respect? 

What is our policy in the Near East? I 
believe our policy in the Near East is based 
upon keeping peace in the area, keeping the 
Soviets out, and upon protecting our na- 
tional interests in the area—which, in this 
instance, I believe, means oll reserves. These 
considerations, despite the morals and emo- 
tions, the rights and wrongs, in my opinion, 
will guide our Government in its policy in 
the Near East. 

And the question arises, What will be the 
effect of my amendment to the foreign aid 
bill? The amendment says that no assist- 
ance shall be provided, under the foreign 
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aid bill, to any country, which the President 


against 
the United States or any country receiving 
assistance until the President determines 
that such military efforts or preparations 
have ceased and he reports to the Congress 
that he has received assurances that such 
military efforta or preparations will not be 
renewed, In other words, no aid is to be 
given in the event of war or preparation for 
war against Yemen, Israel, or any other 
country to which we are giving assistance. 
Time alone will tell if this amendment will 
be given force, and to what degree. 

The question really is: Can our foreign 
policy, as I have stated it, be sustained with 
my amendment in the law? Can the guide- 
lines of our foreign policy that I spoke of 
previously, be adhered to if my amendment 
is faithfully observed? Let's analyze it and 
see. 

There is no doubt that Nasser is presently 
in violation of that law in more than one in- 
stance. First, his troops are in Yemen, where 
he is obviously committing aggression; and 
his airplanes have bombed Saudi Arabia, in 
whose security we have a vital interest. His 
soldiers have appeared in Algeria in the dis- 
pute between Morocco and Algeria. 

These are matters of record insofar as ag- 
gression in concerned. 

It is also a matter of record that he has 
hired Nazi scientists to build submarines, 
missiles, etc., and has publicly declared that 
he intends to drive Israel into the sea, This 
is also a matter of public record. 

If my amendment is to be enforced, in 
keeping with the intent of Congress, aid 
should immediately be cut off from Nasser. 

That is clear from the legislative history— 
from the debate in both Houses of the Con- 
gress. So the people of the United States, 


feel that it is advisable, in keeping with our 
present foreign policy, to follow the letter 
of this amendment and risk the results that 


Although I do not believe the administra- 
tion will abide by the letter of my amend- 
ment; nevertheless, I do not believe that the 


to ignore the voice of the Congress, which 


Some have argued, that the amendment 
makes it very difficult for the President. But 


Because of my amendment, and Judging 
by the comments which have appeared in 


as his policy toward Israel is concerned. 
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for her local currency, which incidentally is 
of no use to us. And as a result of the 
receipt of these grains from us, Nasser is 
enabled to sell his cotton to the Soviet Union 
in exchange for implements of war. 

Nasser, in my opinion, will prove amen- 
able to persuasion. He must. He has no 
choice, He cannot expect that his people 
will be fed by the Russians. They haven't 
enough food for themselves in the first 
place, and are considerably extended in the 
area already. 

This amendment provides the persuader, 
if this administration desire to use it; and 
I can see no reason why it should not be 
used. It can be used to good advantage to 
cut down Nasser's ability to engage in ad- 
ventures away from home to the detriment 
not alone of Israel, but to all the countries 
of the Near East who, at one time or an- 
other, were subjected to his machinations. 

We understand the President’s dislike to 
loss of “executive flexibility in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs.” Nevertheless, Con- 
gress appropriates the money and is respon- 
sible to the people. It does have some au- 
thority to direct how this money should be 
spent. No one questions that the conduct 
of foreign policy is the prerogative of the 
executive; yet the Congress cannot be con- 
sidered impotent. It is a partner in every 
aspect of our complex international relations. 

We must also face the fact, and I do not 
think that I am telling you anything new 
when I say, that there are some in our 
State Department who believe that Nasser 
represents the wave of the future, and these 
individuals seek so to direct our foreign 
policy. Beginning with the American Am- 
bassador to Egypt who was the former Presi- 
dent of the American University in Cairo 
and wrote the introduction to Nasser's book 
on revolution, up through the various eche- 
lons in the State mt; we must 
wrestle with the problem of policy directed 
by individuals so mentally oriented. 

Nasser, of course, encourages this. 

In connection with our policy of keeping 
the Soviets out, as I have mentioned earlier, 
we give ald to Nasser in order to offset the 
massive aid given him by the Soviet Union. 
And so you must undérstand the resistance 
on the part of those in the State Depart- 
ment, and perhaps others, to the discon- 
tinuance of ald. 

Now whether or not my amendment is en- 
dorsed tomorrow, or next week, or next 
month, I would like to stress the significance 
of that amendment from the standpoint of 
Israel's security and survival. 

My colleagues and I in the House did not 
support this amendment merely because we 
wanted to save a few million dollars in for- 
eign aid. Indeed, most of the people who 
supported it were people who believe in 
foreign ald. We sponsored this amendment 
because we want the Department of State 
to understand that the people of our coun- 
ny do not understand a policy which fails 

between the aggressor and the 
be Sete Most Congressmen feel very strong- 
ly on this point. 

Most of us are old enough to remember 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's famous Chicago 
speech in 1937 when he called for quarantin- 
ing the aggressor. Many of us believe that 
if the civilized community had quarantined 
the aggressor at that time we might have 
averted war. 

What we are now saying to the adminis- 
tration, firmly and emphatically, is that we 
do not want our country to be neutral where 
there is the threat of another war. We want 
the influence of our country to be exerted 
as vigorously as possible on the side of peace. 
That is what the amendment means. And 
when you look at the vote in Congress, it 18 
very gratifying to see that It was unanimous 
in the House. And in the Senate, where 
there was a debate, 82 Senators of the 100 
Members of the Senate are recorded as being 
in favor. N 
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Thus we have served notice that what we 
want is to be certain that our Government 
stands firmly In opposition to renewed war 
and in support of Israel's security. 

My amendment serves notice, not only on 
the Department of State, but on Egypt and 
every other Arab country that threatens 
Israel, that the American people are deeply 
and vitally concerned about the peace of the 
Near East. 

We are the voice of American opinion. 
That is why I am glad to be here today talk- 
ing to this audience. I know from the years 
I have spent in Washington of the work 
you have done to alert the American people, 
to alert Congress to sound the alarm, and to 
summon our own Government to a recogni- 
tion of the danger and its responsibility to 
avert another tragedy in the Near East. 

Our work did not end when Congress voted 
my amendment. Our work goes on. We 
must make certain that this amendment is 
implemented. We must call for a reconsid- 
eration of policies which do not serve the 
peace. We want to insure that all of the 
resources of our country, diplomatic, as well 
as military, are mobilized in the service of an 
Arab-Israel peace. 

This then, I feel, is the picture which 
presently confronts this tion. 
And what can we expect from the new Presi- 
dent and his administration? Here, perforce, 
we must be guided by the past. 

In 1957, when President Eisenhower threat- 
ened Israel with punitive sanctions unless 
she withdrew from the Sinal Peninsula, Mr. 
Johnson was then the majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate. He told President Eisenhower 
that the Senate would not approve economic 
sanctions against Israel. He called for a just 
peace and deplored the attempted coercion of 
Israel, 

As a Senator, President Johnson fought to 
obtain for Israel a fair share of economic ald, 
noting that Israel was forced to divert its 
own resources for defensive arms against the 
Russian arms that were flowing into Egypt. 

He also strongly supported the Douglas- 
Keating amendment to the foreign aid bill 
directed against the Arab blockade; which 
amendment, incidentally, was introduced by 
me and was passed in the House. This 
amendment called for “freedom of the seas.“ 

When Senator FULBRIGHT, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, sought to 
limit this amendment, Senator Johnson took 
the unusual and courageous step of leading 
this fight against one of his committee chair- 
men. As majority leader, he would normally 
have supported the committee chairman, but 
because he believed in the principle of “free- 
dom of the seas,” he moved to table the 
Fulbright motion and was successful by a 45- 
to-39 vote. 

Iam confident that President Johnson will, 
at the very least, continue the basic policies 
of the Kennedy administration. Better than 
that, I firmly believe that ald to Nasser will 
be cut down, gradually, and substantially, if 
he disregards the mandate of Congress and 
continues his troublemaking. 

As for myself, I assure you that I shall 
continue to do all that a representative of 
the people can do to make certain that the 
voice of the Congress of the United States 
is not lost to would-be aggressors. 


Happy To Be Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, too often native-born U.S. citi- 


1963 


zens do not stop to think about the 
blessings of their birth in a free land. 
We sometimes look to a newly natural- 
ized citizen for inspiration and a mo- 
ment of thanksgiving. 

In a letter to the editor of the Palm 
Beach Post on December 7, 1963, two 
new citizens set forth in very simple and 
direct terms what this means to them, 
and what it means to all of us. I ask 
that this letter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Harpy To BE CITIZENS 

Eprror: Some days ago we got American 
citizenship, after a touching ceremony of 
pledging allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America. 

We want to thank Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Schafer of the Naturalization Service and 
Judge R. O. Morrow of the circuit court for 
the beautiful ceremony; as well as to ex- 
press our appreciation for the very hearty 
speeches of Mr. Doyle Rogers, Mr. Robert 
Foster, and Mr. Horner C. Fisher. 

We do thank our dear colleagues and 
friends for the congratulations and a warm 
welcome by admitting us to their great fam- 
ily. We feel happy and proud to become citi- 
zens of this God-blessed country. We lost 
our native homeland many years ago, when 
it was killed and robbed by the same force, 
which wants, now, to destroy this, our new 
one. Since then, we were homeless and state- 
less, and we always dreamed of living in this 
free and beautiful country. 

We pity those millions of unfortunates 
who have to stay for good in the dark waters 
of despair and will never reach this God- 
blessed sunny harbor; the harbor, which is 
named the United States of America. 

WLADIMIR and LUBA IWANOV. 

LAKE WORTH. 


Runaway Film Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am vitally concerned in the telling blows 
that haye been struck at the motion 
picture industry in recent years through 
the phenomena that has commonly come 
to be known as runaway film production, 
a term I am sure all of my colleagues 
are thoroughly acquainted with. I have 
just received a most illuminating let- 
ter from Mr. A. T. Dennison, who is in 
the business representative for the In- 
ternational Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada. At this time I would like to 
have the contents of this communica- 
tion entered in the RECORD. 

In perusing the factual information 
contained herein I am sure that each 
and every. American citizen can under- 
stand what a telling blow the so-called 
runaway film production is having on a 
big segment of the American economy. 
It is because of these devastating blows 
economically, culturally, and spiritually 
to an industry that has done so much 
in the past to show the rest of the world 
what a privilege it is to live in our free 
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democratic society, that I ask each of my 
colleagues to give careful consideration 
to the legislation that has been intro- 
duced to curtail runaway film production. 

The letter I received from Mr. Den- 
nison is as follows: 

Hon. Everetr G. BURKHALTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. BURKHALTER: As of 1946, the mo- 
tion picture industry was the second largest 
industry in California. From 1946 to the 
present, its position has continually de- 
creased, due to runaway film production. If 
this tendency continues, there is a strong 
possibility that California could lose the 
motion picture industry. 

Can California afford to lose this major 
industry? Congressman Koe recently stated 
that over a billion dollars has been diverted 
abroad for foreign film production over the 
last 10 years. The impact of this loss of 
revenue not only affects State and Federal 
revenues, but also many allied industries 
and the labor force they employ. Runaway 
film production has seriously curtailed the 
purchasing power of those concerned. The 
production of motion pitcures requires many 
manufactured goods and services. (Steel, oil, 
lumber, textiles, chemicals, shipping, etc.) 
The lack of this purchasing power ($1 bil- 
lion) has resulted in increased unemploy- 
ment and has increased the burden of the 
taxpayer. 

The group most seriously affected by run- 
away films is the technical craftsmen of the 
motion picture industry. Unemployment 
within the craft unions has increased to as 
high as 50 percent of the motion picture 
labor force as compared with the National 
unemployment average of 5 percent. Ac- 
cordingly, many thousands of jobs have been 
eliminated from the motion picture’s and 
allied industry's taxpayers and have been 
given to foreign workers, Of the foreign 
unions involved, many are Communist con- 
trolled or Communist influenced; i.e., Italy— 
CGIL—the Communist Trade Union Federa- 
tion of Italy. 

The tax structure of the United States 
further encourages the practice of filming 
pictures abroad. Under our present law, 
there are many advantages to both corpora- 
tions and individuals to invest abroad. 

Corporations operating overseas and rein- 
vesting abroad have their taxes deferred, 
since the earnings are not taxable until re- 
turned to the United States. Individuals 
also enjoy exemptions from taxes and many 
expenses not deductible in the United States 
are allowed abroad. 

More important is the fact that every for- 
eign country who has the facilities to engage 
in motion picture production offer the fol- 
lowing inducements to producers to film 
abroad: large subsidies, various tax conces- 
sions and cheap labor, In Great Britain, the 
Government's subsidy known as the Eady 
Pool, offers to U.S. producers who qualify a 
subsidy of approximately 30 to 40 percent of 
the United Kingdom's box office receipts 
from the film. In Italy, there is a subsidy 
of about 16 percent of the gross of the film 
in Italy over a 5-year period before taxes, 
if the film is produced in Italy, has an 
Italian version and the majority of the per- 
sonnel are Italian. The countries of France, 
Spain, Mexico, and many others also have 
similar subsidies available to U.S. producers, 
and they all protect their investment in 
motion pictures tariff and quota restrictions. 

There now exists the problem of films 
produced in Communist controlled countries, 
U.S. films are now being made in the satellite 
countries of Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. The inducements of- 
fered to runaway film producers are free use 
of studio facilities (sound stages, sets, etc.), 
free labor technicians, etc. Yugoslavia has 
been the recipient of American foreign aid 
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amounting to more than a billion dollars. 
At the same time, Yugoslavia is reported to 
be offering up to 90 percent to 
American producers to make pictures in that 
country. In return for these favors, Ameri- 
can producers must relinquish to the Com- 
munist State story approval, whereby any- 
thing anti-communistic may be delted and 
anything pro-communistic may be inserted. 
I will include a list of a few pictures pro- 
duced in Iron Curtain countries. 

The motion picture medium is acknowl- 
edged as an important disseminator of 
ideas, and has tremendous impact as a prop- 
aganda technique. Joseph Stalin once 
stated, “The cinema is the greatest means 
of mass agitation. The task is to take it 
into our hands. If I could control the me- 
dium of the American motion picture, I 
would need nothing else in order to convert 
the entire world to communism.” From the 
above, can we not be sure that films pro- 
duced in Communist controlled or Commu- 
nist influenced countries seriously impair the 
security of the United States? 

The American Legion recognized this dan- 
ger, and resolved in September 1963 at Mi- 
ami, Fla., that a congressional investigation 
of Communist infiltration and subversion 
within the motion picture industry should 
be held. 

Currently, Senator THomas J. Dopp, vice 


funds to carry out an investigation of the 
infiltration of communism into the motion 
picture industry, both here and abroad. 

At present there are a number of bills 
awaiting committee approval; 


Krvo’s labeling bill, H.R. 7670, and Congress- 
man EVERETT G. BURKHALTER’s companion 
bill, H.R. 7672, which would require motion 
pictures photographed outside the United 
States, and any advertisements thereof to be 
labeled as to their country or origin. This 
bill is currently on the agenda of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
2 chairman is OREN HARRIS. 

order to continue our fight to preserve 
the American motion picture industry, and 
to preserve California’s economy, we are in 
desperate need of help. 


Anything you and your colleagues can do 
will be sincerely appreciated. I hope we can 
rely upon your support. 

Very truly yours, > 


A. T. DENNISON, 
Business Representative, 
IATSE, Local 728. 
PICTURES PRODUCED IN YUGOSLAVIA AND IRON 
CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


“The Achilles Affair,” Universal (Rel); 
stars Dirke Bogarde and Stuart Whitman; 
Yugoslavia. 

“Bridge on the Drina,” Garrick Films (U.S. 
company); Yugoslavia. 

“The Cavern,” Martin Melcher; stars Brain 
Aherne and John Saxon; Yugoslavia. 

“Dog Eat Dog,” Michael Arthur Produc- 
tions; stars Cameron Mitchell and Jayne 
Mansfield; Yugoslavia. 

“The Dubious Patriots,” United Artists; 
Mickey Rooney; Yugoslavia. 

“Journey to a Far Meridian,” Lester Cowan 
(Production); may star Gregory Peck; Yugo- 
slavia. 

“King of the Gypsies,” Joe Pasternak (Pro- 
duction); stars Tony Curtis, Simone Signo- 
ret, and Yvette Mimieux; Budapest, Hungary. 

“Lancelot and Guinevere,” Universal (Rel)? 
stars Cornel Wilde and Jean Wallace; Yugo- 
Slavia. 

“Long Ships,” Columbia; stars Sydney Poi- 
tier and Richard Widmark; Yugoslavia. 

“Millie Goes to Budapest” (Cinerama); 
Grunwald (Production); stars Buddy Hac- 
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kett; 90 percent Polish, and 10 percent 
En 


glish. 

“My Name is Ivan,” Mosfilm; Poland. 

“The Visit,” 20th Century-Fox; stars In- 
grid Bergman and Anthony Quinn; Yugo- 
Slavia. 

CARTOONS 

Astro-Mutts,“ ABC Films; Zagreb (Yugo- 
slavia) Animation Studios. 

“Hound for Hire.“ Zagreb (Yugoslavia) 
Animation Studios. 

“Happy Lion,” Rembrandt Films for 
M.G.M.; Prague, Czechoslovakia (state-owned 
studios). 

“Frowning Prince,” Rembrandt Films for 
M.G.M.; Prague, Czechoslovakia (state-owned 
studios). 

“Popeye,” Rembrandt Films for M. G..; 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (state-owned stu- 
dios). 

“Tom and Jerry,” Rembrandt Films for 
M.G.M.; Prague, Czechoslovakia (state-owned 
studios). 


President Lyndon B. Johnson’s First 
Message to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent of 
the House, I include with my remarks 
the following article written by my 
friend, Mr. Walter Zachariasiewicz, with 
reference to the message of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson to the joint session 
of Congress on November 27, 1963: 

As Lyndon B. Johnson, for the first time 
as President of the United States, stood be- 
fore both Houses of Congress, his audience 
was in fact the whole Nation and mankind. 
He stood as a President confident of the tasks 
ahead of him. The American people and 
the peoples of the world derived from his 
first address a new sense of confidence and 
a feeling of needed reassurance that there 
would be continulty of the high purpose of 
our national and International policies. His 
message impressively restated the American 
dream and American idealism. Those wor- 
ried about the impact of change, found in 
his speech an accurate in on and 
redefinition of the basic principles, ideas, and 
desires of the American people. This was an 
inspiring message of courage and renewed 
hope. It contained elements of humane 
emotion so natural for a nation in deep 
mourning. 

The speed with which our new President 
stepped immediately onto the world stage 
as leader of the West with a firm grasp of 
issues confronting the world today was truly 
remarkable, It is a blessing that in these 
trying moments when the whole Nation is 
still under the impact of the Dallas tragedy 
the new captain at our Nation’s helm is a 
man who is the best prepared for the Presi- 
dency that this country has had in a genera- 
tion. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has served for the last 
82 years in Washington. As Senate majority 
leader he was the author of his own unsur- 
passed record. He sat with the late Presi- 
dent on every single important decision and 
so was in a position to share Kennedy’s 
vision of America’s future. His close rela- 
tionship with the late President amounted 
to a real partnership on all the more im- 
portant policies and was deepened by the 
affection that he had for John Kennedy. 


There wasn't one unmeaningful word in 
his historic message to the Nation. Every 
phrase had deep significance. He spoke with 
the dignity of the highest office and at the 
same time with a sincerity that came from 
the heart and with the simplicity of one 
who, like John Fitzgerald Kennedy, belongs 
to, and speaks for all his people. 

Appealing to the best in America, he urged 
us to substitute hate with genuine brother- 
hood and ignorance with deep understanding. 
He told us that what will hold the country 
together is not bigotry or narrow national- 
ism, but true love of freedom and humanity. 

In his moving Thanksgiving address to the 
Nation, President Johnson amplified this 
when he said: For God made all of us and 
not just some of us in his image.” 

The President's message was preceded by 
numerous meetings with Governors, leaders 
of Congress, labor and civil rights chieftains, 
all of whom the President asked for good 
will and advice. 

Before the last election many people were 
reserved about, or even resisted him because 
they viewed his political philosophy from the 
narrow viewpoint of his Texas background. 
His last 3 years have convinced these people 
that he was criticized unjustly and his most 
recent address proved once again that the 
new President deeply believes in the true 
values of a liberal and progressive America. 

Continuation of the “fight against poverty 
and misery, ignorance and disease in other 
lands and in our own” and the assurance 
that his administration will serve all Amer- 
icans, not one sector or group, demonstrated 
the new President's mature statesmanship. 

There was warmth and a deep sense of 
humility in his voice when he began his 
message with these words: All I have I would 
have given gladly not to be standing here 
today.” Later he stated that an assassin's 
bullet thrust upon him “the awesome bur- 
den of the Presidency,” adding that he could 
not bear the burden alone, that he needs 
the help of Congress and of all Americans. 
Or when he told the Governors: “Circum- 
stances over which I had no control brought 
me into this position that I occupy tonight.” 

There was America’s pride and firmness 
and there was dramatic force in the Presi- 
dent’s voice when he spoke about West Ber- 
lin and South Vietnam and about our honor- 
able commitments to our friends and allies. 
The new President is, as his predecessor was, 
committed to continuous attempts by a 
strong West to seek through negotiations 
with the East “to lower world tensions with- 
out lowering our guard.” 

Most encouraging was the new President's 
first official expression on our strength—it 
inspired confidence in his administration at 


“the very start. The President said em- 


phatically: We have shown that we can 
also be a formidable foe to those who reject 
the path of peace and who seek to impose 
upon us or our allies the yoke of tyranny.” 

The forcefulness of the President's words 
is matched with his own courage. It was 
only natural for him to say almost casually 
to his secret service alds who tried to prevail 
upon him that he should rather ride than 
walk to the cathedral to attend the solemn 
requiem for the late President: I'd rather 
give my life than be afraid to give it.” 

The President's unshaken belief in the 
right of every man and every nation to 
enjoy the full freedom was stressed again in 
his Thanksgiving address to the Nation when 
he pledged to work unceasingly for a “new 
day when justice is more universal, when 
freedom is more strong In every home in the 
whole world.” 

In his first historic address to the Nation, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has shown himeelf as a 
man of decision. Although his own style 
and personal touch are visible, the message, 
nevertheless, echoed the legacy and spirit 
of the late John F. Kennedy. “Let us be- 
gin,” Kennedy said in his inaugural address. 
“Let us continue," Johnson stated last 
Wednesday. 


without poverty. 
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“His message,“ as Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
said, “is the program not of a party but 
of the entire American people.” It appeals 
to our sense of mission. It demands deeds 
instead of words. It commands us to search 
ourselves. United behind our new President, 
we should heed his appeal and take upon 
ourselves the unfinished tasks and move 
America forward. 


Milwaukee County Labor Council Urges 
Union Members To Plan Constructive 
Use of Leisure Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
speech by Harold C. Schrubbe, director 
of community services activities of the 
Milwaukee County Labor Council, on 
November 30, 1963, during a council- 
sponsored conference of Milwaukee un- 
ion members on the constructive use of 
leisure time; and the report of a work- 
shop meeting, moderated by Mike Sho- 
katz, chairman of the community serv- 
ices committee of Local No. 1173, USA, 
and recorded by Mary Shokatz, a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee County Labor 
Council Community Services Committee: 

THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE TIME 
(By Harold C. Schrubbe) 


It is obvious that in our lifetime we will 
see shorter workdays and shorter workweeks. 
There are many theories about the number 
of hours that man will work to produce what 
is needed to keep humans alive, healthy, and 
happy and, too, produce an economie system 
It may seem ironic to dis- 
cuss leisure time at a time when the labor 
movement is showing grave concern about 
unemployment created by automation. 

Automation will revolutionize our society 
and bring new problems but we believe that 
America is clever enough and farsighted 
enough to provide for full employment. We 
have the tools, the know-how, but seem to 
lack the faith and imagination. 

A shorter workweek, of course, means that 
American workers; and, in fact, all American 
citizens will have more free time or leisure 
time, call it what you may, I presume that 
many of you in this audience can see no 
problem with the use of your free time. 
Some of you, too, think that you could use 
more free time to do some of the things that 
you never find time to do. But think for a 
moment about the future, with more leisure 
hours than working hours; or you might talk 
to some people, that are unemployed or re- 
tired, ask them what they do in their free 
hours. Unless a situation creates frustra- 
tion, anxiety, or boredom, there seems to be 
no problem. 

Assembly line or pushbutton work in mod- 
ern times is no great joy in itself; there is 
no diversity; there is no craftmanship; there 
is no opportunity for achievement. There is 
no chance for excellence; there is only the 
timeclock everyday and a paycheck every 
week. 

There is no cultural, educational, psy- 
chological, or physiological satisfaction on 
the modern assembly line, pushbutton job. 
In other words, workers today are faced with 
dull jobs which are routine and provide no 
challenge. There was a time, however, when 
a man fulfilled himself in the job he did, 
There are many men who still derive a sense 
of fulfillment from their occupations. But 
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Job alone no longer means what it once did. 
n no longer creates with his skill and 

, à pair of gloves, or a table or an in- 
tricate part for a machine: he as become 
the human cog in the whirling boredom and 
frustration create waste of human energies 
and potential, Can we then find in the use 
Of free time, off the job, some self-satisfy- 
ing and growth-producing substitute for this 
redom of the assembly line and pushbutton 
Work. Well, that is what we are here for— 
the AFL-CIO believes, not only, in full em- 
Ployment but also, in the full life. How do 
we define, then the full life.” I suppose 
it could mean satisfaction with job, economic 
Status, home family, social intercourse, and 
a host of other personal values. Certainly, 
Satisfaction is one of the ingredients. But, 

t me suggest, the “full life’ as we refer 
to it has greater dimension. Yes—it devel- 
Ops deep down inside of us and gives pur- 
Pose, beauty, and dignity to our being. 

In other words, what I am saying Is, that 
it is not enough to care about material 

alone, or, it is not enough to exer- 
cise only our muscles. Life Is not complete 
Without the stimulation of mental and intel- 
lectual potential, 

I am convinced that a society or civiliza- 
tion concerned only with increased income 
and greater security does not enrich our 
diuture. unless material advancement is com- 

ined sensibly with the arts, eduction, rec- 
Teation and community service that society 
can and will end in decadence. 
ue is said that many of our ideas about 

lsure come from the Greeks. Aristotle in 
irs “Politica” sald, we work in order to have 
= . The Greek word for leisure meant 
zchool the Greek concept was that leisure 
Was freedom to learn; to enjoy sports and to 
Cultivate the arts. This concept of leisure, 
as the noblest end of man, may come to 
ern man as a result of technological 
development—as a natural evolution of man. 
At one time leisure was considered only for 
the rich but this is not true today. 
use we are a work-oriented society, 
there has been and will continue to be, great 
debate about shortening the work week and 
Planning for the constructive use of leisure 
but we, in the labor movement, insist 
2 Widening human horizons to give mean- 
ng to existence. There are those, of course, 
Who haye no faith in the future of America, 
or for that matter, in themselves—they sow 
seeds of skeptielsm— they cannot break 
With traditional custom—yes, they are the 
Old fogles,“ that stand in the way of 
‘e—unfortunately, their way of think- 
Ing is prevalent in all facets of our com- 
munity life. 

But, be that as it may—change will come 
due can feel a new and exciting period to 
dame with freedom for creative use of free 

© to develop man’s Individual self. Man 
nd g being and grows wise through 

Owledge. This knowledge applied will give 
wi greater control over his own future 

hich will enrich human cultures. 

Mass man will undoubtedly be the great- 
êst benefactor of this new, fresh, and young 

©, which will provide strong stimulus for 

evelopment of the undiscovered self and 
t one to waik with the healing beauties 
Of nature. There's certainly nothing wrong 
ay Perverted if one can be calmed or joyful 
the sight of a sunset or a flower. Should 
St a worker, too, be impressed or inspired 
looking at a Picasso, or a Rembrandt 
Palnting? Cannot a worker's ears enjoy a 
te mphony or invoke. emotion by listening 
1 an opera? Cannot a worker feel and wish 
or community betterment? 

Other speakers will elaborate on some of 

8 matters but let me, for a moment or 
Wo, develop the last question—community 
Service, It seems to me that man’s com- 
Mitment is to his community and fellow 
8 and that this commitment can nour- 
his mental and emotional needs and 
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strengthen his life and the life of the com- 
munity. 

Let me suggest that many of the problems 
in our communities, and for that matter, in 
the world, need understanding and involve- 
ment of all of us. Some areas of concern 
needing our attention are: 

More care and programs for the young and 
old who need our help so badly. 

How about political action and political 
freedom to build democratic principles? 

Then, active participation and support in 
the civil rights movement—what better use 
of free time to assure democracy? 

We need too, help in fund raising if pri- 
vate agencies are to c: on programs to 
meet needs coupled with active participation, 
as volunteers, on agency boards and commit- 
tees and yes, participation in union affairs, 
too. Our unions can be made stronger and 
more effective if more members participate 
in its meetings and programs. 

Why not give attention to nelghborhood 
improvement and reap many benefits and 
satisfactions? 

There is a crying need for citizens partici- 
pation in legislative matters, to let legislators 
know how citizens feel about proposed legis- 
lation which will strengthen democracy. 

These are only a few suggestions for good 
use of free time and can provide personal 
fulfillment. Here, then, is a challenge to our 
institutions, both public and private to help 
us make the most of our leisure time in com- 
munity service. This will mean a radical 
departure from present practices which ex- 
clude many segments of the community from 
active participation. It will mean that agen- 
cies and our cultural institutions, too, had 
better take a long and positive look at the 
new source of volunteer raw material. For 
the lifeblood of our community agencies and 
activities depend more and more on the vol- 
unteer, A great change is taking place in 
the culture of American communities and it 
seems to me that it ls bigotry and arrogance 
to insist that the best must belong to the 
few and those few being those with high 
status and money in our communities. 

Leo Perlis, in the national conference, dis- 
cussing the same subject that we are today, 
suggested the formation in every community 
of a united arts fund. I would suggest that 
we have too many funds, already, and that 
those cultural institutions and our united 
fund here in Milwaukee and other areas, 
begin thinking and planning now to include 
the cultural activities in their fundraising 
effort, for the purpose of financing profes- 
sional theater, ballet, concerts, and art ex- 
hibits at prices within the reach of all the 
citizens of our community for if we agree 
and if we believe sincerely that man needs 
cultural stimulation and needs to grow to 
keep healthy, happy, and productive, then 
too, we must begin to think now of his needs 
for the future. 

I believe that every human being can have 
dignity and a meaningful life even in the 
midst of the maddening machines. My 
friends, the challenge is yours. 


RECORDER'S REPORT ON WORKSHOP DISCUSSION 

It was unanimously agreed that the prob- 
lem of leisure time was the concern of the 
labor movement, that there is a need now 
and there will be a greater need in prepar- 
ing our people for-constructive and fruitful 
uses of their leisure time. 

The workshop made a number of sugges- 
tions as to how labor might express. their 
concerns, these suggestions included: edu- 
cation of union members in the constructive 
use of free time, programs for retirees, arti- 
cles to be carried in various labor publica- 
tions, preretirement programs, and greater 
cooperation with other community groups. 

The question, “Can an overemphasis on 
play lead to a public neglect of the arts and 
civic responsibilities?” Led to a stimulating 
discussion by the group. It was generally 
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agreed that it very easily could. There was 
some feeling expressed that workers’ free 
time was his own, to pursue as he saw fit, 
but at the same time, the group indicated 
that there had to be some direction from 
the leadership of the labor movement. It 
was suggested that unions survey their 
members to determine what they want and 
need in the way of free time programs. It 
was also suggested that union halls be made 
available for leisure time programs. Sug- 
gested too, was the possibility of negotiat- 
ing into our labor agreements, a 2-hour 
period, where labor and management could 
offer an educational program on the arts 
and skills. x 

Comment was also made that “who wants 
all this art and culture now, Iam already get 
in my ways.” ` 

There were wide variations in ca 
“play” and “leisure time” under free time. 

It was agreed that recreation, community 
service, and personal development were con- 
structive uses of free time. The following 
examples were given under their respective 
headings: 

Recreation: golf, fishing, swimming, hunt- 
ing, baseball, handball, bowling, camping, 
hiking, horseshoes, boating, hobbies, movies, 
Square dancing, card playing, knitting, sew- 
ing, yogi, and skating. 

Community service: serving on- agency 
boards, labor unions, United Fund drives, 
Red Cross, PTA, church, veteran and ethnic 
groups, political parties, and community vol- 
unteer work. 

Personal development: participate in adult 
educational courses, personal reading, obser- 
vation, and reflection, participation in church 
activities, attend forums and lectures, ex- 
posure to arts, music, and literature, great 
books discussion groups, labor union activi- 
ties. 

On the question “What can the union and 
the community do to encourage leisure time 
activities?” it was agreed that labor has a 
responsibility to its members and the com- 
munity. The following suggestions were 
made as labor's responsibility: 

1. Unions make their halls available for 
free time projects. 

2. Unions should expose members to the 
finer arts and culture. 

3. Organize auxiliaries to help. 

4. Offer the younger generation scholar- 
ships. 

5. Set up senior citizens projects. 

6. Set up preretirement training programs. 

7. Establish labor-management commit- 
tees. 

8. Exert pressure on school boards and 
other governmental groups. 

Listed as community responsibilities were: 

1. Creation of an art council. 

2. Have mobile units, similar to the book- 
mobile, provide arts, music, and drama di- 
rectly to the door of the shops. 
~ 3. Educate governmental agencies and 
units to the wants and needs of people 
which are generally unmet now. 

4. Better community planning. 

5. Active labor participation in all com- 
munity affairs. 

It was agreed, that in order to be effective, 
there has to be a real and sincere coordina- 
tion of all union activities through the cen- 
tral labor body and its community services 
committee, 

A parting question was raised by the mod- 
erator. “What is your opinion of the time 
all of you spent in today’s institute, in the 
light of what you have heard, learned, and 
discussed throughout the day? Was it rec- 
reation? Was it community service? Was 
it personal development?” The answer was 
practically unanimous, it was personal de- 
velopment. 

Does this indicate we have accomplished 
our goal and maybe made a slight inroad to 
awakening our people to the fact that free 
time, leisure time or whatever you wish to 
call it—is labor concern? 
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Reflections on the Assassination of 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people continue to make sad 
reflections on the tragic assassination of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. In 
recognition of these reflections I submit 
to the Recorp two appropriate articles, 
one a statement by State Senator Bill 
Boardman, of Calais, Maine, and another 
a front-page extract from the November 
28 issue of the Penobscot Times: 
PRESIDENT OF ALL THE PEOPLE—A NATION 

Vorces Irs Sorrow, AND Irs HOPE 

Several days have passed, and now it must 
be accepted that it was not a hideous dream: 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the brilliant and 
vigorous young President of the United 
States is dead. 

People of this area, despite the evidence 
of news bulletins and television pictures, 
could not believe it: they could not believe 
that anyone could be capable of such a crime 
against the country, and they could not be- 
lieve that the country was so suddenly 
bereft of its vital and buoyant young leader. 
People, it seemed, felt an almost fierce pos- 
sessiveness toward this President, regardless 
of their political views. 

The recent visit of President Kennedy to 
the University of Maine—which gave thou- 
sands of residents of this area their first and 
only opportunity to see a President in per- 
son made it more difficult to accept the fact 
of his loss. People here, whether they saw 
him in person or on television, felt, after his 
visit, that he was uniquely our President. 
They had seen him break into a grin at the 
wit of University President Lloyd Elliott; 
they knew that he had actually tried, as a 
new alumnus, to sing the Stein Song; and 


United States was no longer an awesome 
figure in the distant city of Washington, 
D.C. 

The reasons for the great fondness of the 


ality: from his calm, poised intelligence, to 
his enthusiasm for touch football; his ready 


parental pride in him, even though they 
might shake their heads disapprovingly at 
times. i 

Whatever the reasons, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy had, by some magic of personality, 
become uniquely the President of all the 
people, in the 2 years and 10 months of his 
leadership. It is for historians to attempt 
to explain how he accomplished this. The 
present can only mourn its great loss. 

The words have all been said, by states- 
men and politicians, by reporters and broad- 
casters, by people in all walks of life. 

Everyone said the right words, to describe 
the shock and the horror and the sorrow of 
the events in Dallas, Tex. 

They were said in Old Town and in Lin- 
coln, in Washington and Los Angeles, in 
Boston and Tampa, 
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They were the words of a people who were 
stunned and disbelieving, who were unani- 
mously outraged and sick at heart over the 
bullet in Dallas that took the life of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

They were the words of a people who sud- 
denly felt that part of them, too, had died 
in Dallas on that fateful Friday afternoon. 
For John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a part of 
these people, as they were a part of him, 
because he was the Nation's chosen leader 
and every American felt that the tremendous 
burdens he carried were their burdens. 

The words and the tears were those of 
people who had lost a relative or someone 
who was close to them, and in a sense this 
was true. 

There were words that expressed the revul- 
sion for a terrible deed that ripped the glit- 
ter from the vaunted civilization of which 
Americans proudly boast, and the 
intolerance and hatred which too many of us 
have been willing to ignore. 

There were the words of a minister who 
asked if this terrible event were not to be 
expected by a people who could ignore the 
callous bombing that wiped out the lives 
of children in Alabama. 

There were the words, too, of millions of 
people who joined a stricken widow and her 
two young children in mourning for the 
death of a husband and father. They 
mourned, too, for a brave policeman’s 
widow and children in Dallas, and they suf- 
fered with the black image which tarnished 
the Nation when “eye for an eye” revenge 
killed the man who had fired the assassin's 
bullet. 

They were the words of strangeness and 
uneasiness, words of an entire people who 
were joined in the common bondage of sad- 
ness and sorrow. 

But eventually, they were the words of 
hope and confidence in the future. 

They were the words of a people drawn 
together by this tragic event, of a people 
who gained solidarity and strength in their 
common sorrow. 

They were the words of Americans who 
believe in their country, who know that one 
chosen from among us has always met the 
test of the problems ahead. 

They were the words of a people who know 
that the country goes on and the Government 
goes on. 

They were the words of a people who rec- 
ognized their good fortune in having Lyndon 
Johnson to succeed John Kennedy—a great 
great man to succeed a great man in a great 
Nation. 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY: “* * *; ASK 
RaTHer War You Can Do For YOUR 
CounTRY” 

President John F. Kennedy at the age of 
46 was in the prime of life, from the stand- 
point of youthful vitality, and in respect to 
the high office which he held. Our late 
President had the unique capacity to draw 
upon the talent of our country, and at the 
same time was able to project his image as 
the President of the United States in a 
manner which demanded respect. The per- 
sonality of John F, Kennedy was such that 
he could draw people to him with remark- 
able ease. From the day he was sworn in as 
the 35th President of our great country he 
was beset by matters of extreme and grave 
importance to the welfare of our country— 
these have been trying times for our youth- 
ful President, and indeed trying times for 
the free world under his leadership as Presi- 
dent of the United States. One by one the 
matters affecting our freedom, liberty, and 
civil rights had come to the front for consid- 
eration. Each of the matters came forth as 
an incident which quickly spread to the 
knowledge of the people of the world—our 
integration problems, the Cuban situation 
which included the effort on the part of the 
Soviet Union to test our country to the max- 
imum, and the many other incidents some of 
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which may be known only to top officials of 
our country. 

There are many things in this world which 
we mortals cannot seem to understand; 
things from the distant. past and from the 
near present. The events of the past week- 
end, one of the blackest in my lifetime, are 
difficult to comprehend or fully realize. In 
a world which has become more civilized day 
by day how can it be that the President of 
the United States—a man respected by his 
own people, and by people throughout the 
world—has been cut down in one of our 
own cities at the hands of a brutal assassin? 

As in any free country where expression 
of opinion is protected and freedom of action 
Is n birthright the only safeguard is law 
and justice—the law as declared by society 
for the conduct of society, and the courts of 
our great land which are dedicated to the 
carrying out of the law of our land—to afford 
equal justice to all under the law. 

When the people of any free nation, sep- 
arate or in groups, disregard the law and 
the course of justice they are in deep trou- 
ble, as is their nation. The incidents of 
violence which have marked our past few 
years in complete, or sometimes partial dis- 
regard of the law, including the integration 
incidents, and the tragic death of our Presi- 
dent, have stirred our Nation. 

What course this new awareness will take 
I cannot say for sure, but I certainly hope 
it will start action in a proper direction. 
This is indeed a time to reexamine our ow? 
attitude and appreciation for the freedom 
which we are guaranteed under our law. 
and the protections we are given under the 
law. 

Why at the prime of his career and his 
life was our President taken from us under 
such tragic circumstances? Could it be 
that the Divine Power, which has the ability 
to give life and to take it away, has been 
given no alternative but to indicate to us. 
in this tragic way, the grave error in the 
course we are following as individuals and 
from which we must change. To take from 
us a man who was exerting so great an ef- 
fort toward peace, justice and equality, in 
a position where such action could do 80 
much good, in the Divine Plan must have 
been of strong purpose to call for such 
action. The tragic passing of our Presi- 
dent—occasioned by the anger or wrath of 
his attacker—by one of the most wi 
acts that a mortal being is capable of, name- 
ly murder (the taking of the life of an- 
other), was in direct and complete disre 
of the law of our society and the higher law 
of Almighty God. Taking the law of God 
and man into one’s own hands, for the pre- 
sumed purpose of justice, 15 
contrary to any sense of justice ——; this 
sets up the assassin as the sole judge with 
no rules to follow except his own w 
sense of value. 

In the tragic death of President John F. 
Kennedy perhaps we will be able to see the 
course which has unfolded before us 
what should be done to strengthen our 
sense of values and responsibility to others 
through the law of society and proper ad- 
ministration of justice. The whole episode 
of the past week has left me stunned, as it 
undoubtedly has many citizens of our coun- 
try and the world; what the meaning of it 
all is in terms of history, and the will of 
Almighty God. I am not positive but Í 
hope that as time unfolds we may be given 
insight into the whole picture of last week- 
end which claimed the life of our President 
a police officer in pursuit of his 
assassin, and finally the assassination of the 
man who was the prime suspect in the mur- 
der of our President. Violence has 
its full wings and struck with talons sharp. 
quick and deadly. 

In the words of our late President, John F. 
Kennedy, “ask not what your country can 
do for you; ask rather what you can do for 
your country.” These words are destined 
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to go down in history—President John F. 
Kennedy gave the supreme sacrifice on No- 
vember 22, 1963; he gave his life In the 
Service of his country. May God grant that 
he has not died in vain, and may his soul 
Test in eternal peace. 


Senator BILL BOARDMAN. 


The Communist Party Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Speak- 
er, in 1961 Senator Eastland, chairman 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
asked FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover for 
an analysis of the Communist Party line 
for use by the committee. Mr. Hoover 
Pointer out at that time: 

Because communism thrives on turmoil, 
the party is continuously attempting to ex- 
Ploit all grievances—real or imagined—for 
Its own tactical purposes. 


He concluded his summary with the 
following warning: 

Unfortunately, there are those who make 
the very mistake the Communists are so 
Careful to avold. These individuals concen- 
trate on the negative rather than on the posl- 
tive. They are merely against communism 
Without being for any positive measures to 
eliminate the social, political, and economic 
frictions which the Communists are so adroit 
at exploiting. These persons would do well 
to recall a recent lesson from history, Both 
Hitler and Mussolini were against commu- 
nism. However, it was by what they stood 
5 not against, that history has judged 

em. 


On December 4, 1963, Mr. Hoover de- 
livered an outstanding address entitled 
Faith in Freedom.” Again he sounded 
the warning. Again we listened. But 
8 we respond? Mr. Hoover reminds 


History shows us the great accomplish- 
Ments that can be attained by the combined 
efforts of selfless men and women who are 
Sincerely dedicated to a noble cause. We 

ve such a cause in America—to dispel in- 

to preserve the rule of law, to 
Protect and strengthen our God-given ideals 
&nd faith in freedom. 


We will succeed. 

Mr. Hoover has said. 

Communism cannot be defeated by hys- 
teria and name calling, but it can be defeated 
by education and living proof that our way 
Of life is best. 


Because of Mr. Hoover's long associa- 
tion with the fight against communism 
and his high personal dedication to the 
American way of life, his remarks are 
always well received, This is particularly 
50 today as the Nation reflects on the 

here which existed in this coun- 
try Prior to the tragic events of Novem- 
ber 22. Editorial comment has been 
Noted here in Washington and elsewhere. 

e call for sanity has been widespread 
and has recognized the legitimate and 
healthy function of political debate, sup- 
Port and opposition. But the stress, 
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rightly, has been placed on the rule of 
reason lest we destroy that which we 
seek to preserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that two represent- 
ative editorials on this subject be printed 
at this point in the Recorp: 

[From the Pompano Beach (Fla.] Sun- 
Sentinel, Dec. 6, 1963] 
DIVIDE CLASSES 

"The cause of communism is well served by 
the hatemongers, the lunatic fringe, and 
other rebels who preach a doctrine of malice 
and intolerance toward their fellow man,” J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, main- 
tains. 

And that includes the extremes of the left 
and the right. 

The strategy of divide and conquer fs an 
old one. Over the years it has been used to 
divide the nobility from the peasants, the 
rich from the poor, the learned from the 
ignorant, and set other classes against each 
other. 

The root ot the strategy Is to generate hate 
of one group against another. 

The strategy was never too successful in 
America. Feelings of labor against capital 
warmed but never flared. Religious divisions 
seldom generated fierce emotions. And so it 
has been with most issues—except one, 
slavery-racial relations. It caused a civil 
war, accounted for tensions for over 100 
years and underlies the major problems of 
today. 

Unless we resolve these differences, they 
can serye the purposes of communism and 
bring our Nation to its knees. 

Harvey A. CALL. 


[From the Fort Myers (Fla.) News-Press, 
Dec. 7, 1963] 
TENDING THE TREE OF LIBERTY 


The uses of liberty are never easy to de- 
termine and maintain, even in a nation with 
a long history of freedom. The United 
States has had freedom for 187 years and its 
people are still arguing—often bitterly— 
about how it can best be enjoyed and pre- 
served. 

The political divisions represented by con- 
servatism and liberalism refiect this con- 
tinulng controversy. Basically, this spread 
of view is not only inevitable but healthy. 
Arguing about what freedom is helps to 
bolster it, to keep it vibrant. 

The strains upon liberty are greater to- 
day than when this cduniry gained its in- 
pendence. Then the adversary was a distant 
government in England which, though moy- 
ing steadily toward a constitutional democ- 
racy at home, was cracking down on colonial 
America with autocratic power. 

Today the old notions of uncomplicated 
freedom struggle against heavy counter- 
weights. At first government reached out to 
regulate against flagrant abuses of liberty. 
In the great depression, it reached out to 
assist the destitute, the aged, the unem- 
ployed, the handicapped. - World War II, the 
Korean war, and the cold war brought a 
massive enlargement of the Government's 
role in American life, with defense and re- 
lated activities holding sway over a greatly 
expanded Federal budget and biting deep 
into the economic and political structure. 

Nearly all these enlargements have oc- 
curred in a brief 30 years, less than a sixth 
of the vountry’s history as a free land. 
Smali wonder, then, that millions of Ameri- 
cans shape a mood of protest against the 
steady encroachments. With the Nation 
growing ever more populous and its prob- 
lems mounting, the prospect clearly is for 
more of the same. 

No American genuinely wedded to liberty 
can wish to yield an inch of it casually, 
Conservatism which acts as a brake and cor- 
rective against any cavalier abandonment of 
freedom serves all free men well. Conserva- 
tism moves toward unreality only when, at 
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its fringes, it calls for such sharp reversals as 
would leave great problems not only un- 
solved but largely untouched. Liberalism is 
similarly unreal when it calls for an end— 
by the day after tomorrow—of the struggles 
against poverty and for peace. Congress 
cannot appropriate enough money to bring 
on the millennium. 

Our incredibly difficult task, now and for 
perhaps decades to come, is to find the sane, 
plausible course that will hold the great sub- 
stance of our liberties while giving us some 
solid hope of effective assault upon our 
baffling array of problems. 


Human Rights Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, December 10, we celebrated the 15th 
anniversary of the United Nation’s Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and on Sunday, December 15, Americans 
will observe the 172d anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights. By Presidential procla- 
mation, the week December 10-17 is 
known as Human Rights Week. To 
Americans everywhere, this should be a 
time for review and reflection. Now, 
more than ever, we must ask ourselves 
what we as individuals have done to se- 
cure the goal of human rights for all 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights recognizes as fundamental that 
individuals have rights both as members 
of national states and as members of a 
developing world society. People thus 
have rights precisely because they are 
people, not because they happen to be 
Americans, Russians, or any other na- 
tionality. 

The United Nations undertook in the 
Charter to promote human rights and 
freedoms. It is the task of the Univer- 
sal Declaration to define these funda- 
mental rights. The declaration is 
therefore both a moral and an educa- 
tional force, expressing a “common 
standard of achievement” for all peo- 
ples. This it has admirably done in the 
course of the declaration’s 30 articles 
devoted to 2 broad categories: First, 
personal, civil, and political rights, and 
second, economic, social, and cultural 
rights. The articles draw heavily upon 
the experience of democratic nations, 
and our own Bill of Rights finds many 
parallels in the declaration. 

The United Nations has set itself a 
threefold task: the declaration, a con- 
vention giving binding legal status to the 
declaration, and implementing ma- 
chinery to enforce the observance of the 
articles. All three instruments will com- 
prise the International Bill of Human 
Rights. 

The second and third stages have been 
combined in two treaties known as Cov- 
enants on Human Rights.” These docu- 
ments have been in the drafting process 
since 1947. In 1954, the Human Rights 
Commission completed its draft version 
of the covenants, and since 1955 a Gen- 
eral Assembly committee has been dis- 
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cussing their provisions. The standing 
committee of the Assembly concerned 
with the human rights bill has completed 
hearings on both the preambles and the 
substantive articles falling under the two 
covenants on civil and political rights 
and on social and cultural rights. This 
year, the committee has begun discussion 
on the aricles of implementation. 

There will probably be another 5 years 
work involved before the covenants can 
be approved by the Assembly. It is a 
difficult process to reconcile and codify 
principles of human rights as they are 
applied in 111 independent states. Fur- 
thermore, the large number of new states 
admitted to the United Nations over the 
past few years means that many states 
now engaged in formulating the cove- 
nants had no part in drafting the origi- 
nal declaration. Thus, they might well 
be perplexed by the covenant's format 
and less than enthused about the overall 
objective. Nevertheless, real progress in 
this difficult area is being made, and soon 
the declaration may have legal effect 
in addition to being a moral and edu- 
cational force, 

As we commemorate Human Rights 
Week we should be aware of the dynamic 
spread throughout the world of the con- 
cepts embodied in our Bill of Rights. 
The development of an “International 
Bill of Human Rights” reveals the lasting 
legacy America can bequeath to the 
world. But when our own guaranteed 
freedoms are withheld from some, when 
men and women are denied the oppor- 
tunity to fully exercise the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and when we 
lack universal respect for human rights, 
then our legacy on behalf of an interna- 
tional bill of rights is incomplete and 
even suspect. 

The rule of law must guarantee human 
rights for all the world’s citizens. Law 
must be used here in the United States 
to guarantee the declared rights of our 
own citizens. Law must also ban the 
denial of equal opportunity to any Amer- 
ican. Today we bear witness to the 
struggle for full enjoyment of the funda- 
mental freedoms now withheld from 
some of our citizens. These goals must 
be fulfilled; during this Human Rights 
Week they should be ever in the fore- 
front of our thoughts. 

A great man has died—his life ended 
before he could witness the realization 
of these rights which he sought and ad- 
vocated for all. We can now build a 
living monument to our departed Presi- 
dent. Let us resolve to enact an Inter- 
national Bill of Rights for the peoples 
of the world and an American Bill of 
Civil Rights for the peoples of our coun- 


try. 


The Monroe Doctrine Continues To Be 
Effective Force in Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bronis 
S. Kaslas, associate professor of inter- 
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national law at Wilkes College, Wilkes- 

Barre, Pa., has written a series of articles 

on the Monroe Doctrine which has ap- 

peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 

Evening News. Today, I would like to 

submit for the Recorp the final install- 

ment in the 4-part series in which Dr. 

Kaslas has made a significant historic 

contribution. This installment was 

published in the December 6, 1963, edi- 
tion of the aforementioned newspaper. 

The article follows: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE CONTINUES To BE 
EFFECTIVE FORCE IN HEMISPHERE—PART 4 
Another very important fact should not be 

overlooked. When South American coun- 

tries became independent, many of them 
were very backward culturally, economically 
and politically. Most were not ready for 
self-government. Both foreign relations and 

internal affairs were often conducted on a 

plane of cruel violence. 

In many cases, therefore, the United States 
had to supply a minimum of order and gov- 
ernment. Thus, the Monroe Doctrine be- 
came a substitute for colonialism, and Amer- 
ican intervention was the price the Latin 
American countries paid for the privilege of 
being independent and preserving their na- 
tional freedom. 

Between 1933 and 1941, U.S. official policy 
underwent a considerable change. With the 
growth of inter-American solidarity, the 
South American republics were called on for 
@ more important role in the application of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the United States 
undertook some new obligations, for the sake 
of the doctrine, toward its neighbors. 

On December 24, 1938, the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
unanimously approved a “Declaration of the 
Principles of the Solidarity of America, and 
the Declaration of Lima.” 

These declarations reaffirmed the principles 
of continental defense and noninterference 
in the internal and external affairs of other 
states agreed to at conferences of Monte- 
video in 1935 and Buenos Aires in 1936. It 
not only upheld “continental solidarity” and 
the ideals “upon which this solidarity is 
based,” but pledged also reciprocal measures 
for hemispheric security. — 

COMMON EFFORT 


Inasmuch as these declarations manifest 
unanimity of opinion by the American re- 
publics with respect to the necessity for com- 
mon efforts in opposing what the United 
States hitherto asserted the right to achieve 
alone in pursuance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the declarations did not supersede the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but merely expanded the num- 
ber of its guarantors. 

It should be observed that this expansion 
of the Monroe Doctrine by no means inti- 
mates that there rests upon the United States 
legal obligation to abstain from measures 
under the Monroe Doctrine in the event a 
concerted common action of all American 
states cannot be agreed upon. 

A really institutionalized Pan-American 
community of states was achieved by three 
famous inter-American acts: the act of 
Chapultepec of 1945, the Rio act of 1947, and 
the Bogotá Charter of 1948. The inter- 
American Conference of Bogotá in 1948 pro- 
vided institutionalized collaboration through 
the establishment of an Organization of 
American States as an instrument to imple- 
ment the principles of inter-American rela- 
tionship. 

Through all these measures, inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity made great strides forward. 
These instruments all reveal the existence 
of a certain Inter-American legal entity pos- 
sessing the right to defend the Americas 
against devious expansionist schemes of cer- 
tain European or Asiatic powers. 

By acquiescing in these arrangements, the 
United States appeared to agree that the 
burden which it had long undertaken to bear 
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alone under the Monroe Doctrine was, under 
certain circumstances, to be shared by her 
Latin American sisters. 


LAW RECOGNIZES DOCTRINE 


Apart, however, from the commitments 
specified in the conventions, the United 
States did not undertake to bind itself to any 
obligations to explain or justify its exclusive 
actions or rights under the Monroe Doctrine. 

The place of the Monroe Doctrine in inter- 
national law depends upon the effect of It 
upon the conduct of non-American states. 
The effect expected in this case is compliance 
with the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The test of the soundness of the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine depends upon the 
support for it to be found in the law of na- 
tions. 

U.S. Governments have never admitted 
that any restrictions, imposed by the Monroe 
Doctrine, are at variance with any require- 
ments of international law. No international 
lawyer can prove that prevention of non- 
American efforts to destroy the independence 
of Latin American republics and effective 
maintenance of peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are contrary to International law. 

The principle of self-defense has always 
been invoked as justification whenever ® 
question of application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine arose, and this principle of self-defense 
has always been recognized by international 
law as a legitimate means of self - protection. 

It could, of course, be argued that the 
threat to the United States must be proved 
in each particular case. The response to such 
argument has been that the provisions of 
the Monroe Doctrine against non-American 
penetration of the Western Hemisphere are 
of themselves the saf which must be 
sustained. Yielding to a transfer of terri- 
tory or the installation of a hostile aggres- 
sive European system of government would 
always weaken the value of that safeguard. 

UNSOLICITED PROTECTION 

Some Latin Americans, especially Castro, 
have tried to criticize the United States for 
the unsolicited protection under the Monroe 
Doctrine. They also resented the restrictions 
upon their right of voluntary transfer of ter- 
ritory or base to a non-American power. 
This attitude fails, however, properly to un- 
derstand and interpret U.S. interference. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not directed 
against American states as such, but 
non-American powers seeking territories or 
military outposts in the Americas and cre- 
ating a danger of using them against the 
United States, as well as against the entire 
hemisphere. 

Thus, the objection against the united 
States for attempting to interfere with the 
independence of Latin American countries 
is only a theoretical one, missing the basic 
point that, on the contrary, the purpose of 
the Monroe Doctrine is to safeguard the in- 
dependence of South America, even from 
those who might be willing to give it away 
to a foreign power. 

In considering the basis for America up- 
holding the Monroe Doctrine, the most sig- 
nificant factor is that this policy has been 
very successful. The refusal of non-Ameri- 
can states to challenge by force the 
85 the United States has been very impres” 

ve. 

The recent removal of Russian missile bases 
in Cuba is the best example of this. On the 
basis of the past record, we may affirm 
no power in the world today is in a position 
to contend that the Monroe Doctrine is con- 
trary to international law and does not 

The importance of the Monroe Doctrine 15 
also derived from the continuous and delib- 
erate approval of it by all the Presidents 
the United States, by all administration’ 
and by the American people. The last seal to 
the Monroe Doctrine was affixed by President 
Johnson when he declared that “We shall not 
be content until the last of Soviet forces ar? 
withdrawn from Cuban soil.” 
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France’s Tribute to the Late President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

FRANCE’'S TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
Kennevy—GENERAL DE GAULLE’S STATE- 
MENT—OPFPICIAL ENERAL DE 
GAULLE ATTENDS THE FUNERAL—FRENCH 
PUBLIC OPINION 
General de Gaulle’s statement on the 

death of President Kennedy: 

“President Kennedy died like a soldier, 
under fire, in the line of duty and in the 
service of his country. 

“In the name of the French people, ever 
the friend of the American people, I salute 
his great example and his great memory.” 

OFFICIAL MESSAGES 

Message to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy from 
General and Madam de Gaulle: 

“The great sorrow that has just befallen 
you distresses my wife and myself to the bot- 
tom of our hearts. Rest assured that we are 
with you in our thoughts and in our prayers. 
President Kennedy shall never be forgotten.” 

to President Lyndon Johnson 
from General de Gaulle, President of the 

Republic: 

“The death of President Kennedy is a 
source of deep sorrow to the French people, 
who held in the highest esteem this great 
head of state, illustrious servant of freedom 
and of the destiny of mankind. 

"In the face of a misfortune which so 
profoundly affects your country and which 
concerns all the peoples of the world, and 
at a time when fate bestows upon you the 
highest responsibilities, rest assured, Mr. 
President, of the more than ever loyal and 
confident friendship of France for the United 
States of America.” 

Message to President Lyndon Johnson from 
M. Georges Pompidou, Premier: 

“Deeply moved by the tragic loss experi- 
enced by the United States on the death of 
President Kennedy, whose courage and great 
gifts as a statesman were admired by all, the 
French people wish to convey to you the 
grief felt by all my fellow countrymen. 

“Rest assured that at a time when under 
Such cruel circumstances you take up your 
high office, my colleagues of the French Gov- 
ernment and myself join with you in a 
feeling of most grieving and most loyal 
friendship.” 

Message to Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
from M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs: 

“Profoundly shocked by the news of the act 
Which has just cost the life of the President 
of the United States, may I assure you that 
I deeply share in your mourning and in that 
of the Government and the American people. 
Mindful of the welcome that President Ken- 
nedy extended to me only a few weeks ago, I 
Can appreciate the extent of your sorrow. 

“All my countrymen join with me and 
share in the feelings friendship toward 
your country which have existed for two 
centuries.” 

Message to Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara from M. Pierre Messmer, Minister 
of the Armed Forces: 

“Upon hearing of the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I ask you to accept the con- 
dolences of the French Armed Forces and 
also my own personal, sincerest, and grieving 
condolences.” 
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Message to Gen, Maxwell Taylor, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, from Gen. 
Charles Ailleret, Chief of Staff of the French 
Armed Forces: 

“May I express to you, and request that 
you convey this message to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the shock and the indignation of 
the French Armed Forces on hearing the 
news of the outrage against President Ken- 
nedy. 

“May I also express to you my deepest 
personal sorrow at the death of the President 
of the United States who welcomed me such 
a short time ago with so much friendliness 
and warmth.” 

Statement by M. Roger Seydoux, perma- 
nent representatives of France to the United 
Nations. Before a plenary session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, held on 
November 27, 1963, to pay homage to the 
memory of the late President Kennedy, M. 
Roger Seydoux, permanent representative of 
France to the United Nations, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“All my compatriots, for whom the visit 
in Paris of Mr. and Mrs, John Kennedy re- 
mains a bright memory, turn toward the 
people of the United States, our everlasting 
friend. We wish them to know that their 
trial is our trial, their sadness our sadness, 
their mourning our mourning. Ours also is, 
despite the heavy loss they must bear, their 
steadfast faith in the future as is steadfast 
our confidence in their great destiny.” 

Statement by the French Premier, M. 
Georges Pompidou. The following statement 
by the French Premier was broadcast over 
French television and transmitted to the 
United States by satellite via the Pleumeur- 
Bodou relay station: 

“The stupefaction engendered by a de- 
spicable assassination, the indignation at 
seeing President Kennedy struck down by the 
side of his young wife in the fulfillment of 
his duties as a humane and liberal head of 
state, is accompanied by a great sadness also 
felt in our hearts: sadness because, once 
again, blind violence has triumphed; sad- 
ness because a great and friendly people is 
plunged into mourning; sadness because the 
free world has lost one of its surest guides. 

“In these tragic hours, all France is at the 
side of the United States in anger, in grief, 
and, despite everything, in confidence also 
for the future.” 

Statement by French Foreign Minister, M. 
Maurice Couve de Murville. M. Couve de 
Murville made the following statement over 
the three major American television net- 
works. It was transmitted by the communi- 
cations satellite relay: 

“It was with the most grievous impression 
of shock that we all, in Paris and in France, 
heard the appalling news of President Ken- 
nedy’s cold-blooded murder. Many elements 
combined in our thoughts: the terribly pre- 
mature disapearance of a statesman of the 
first magnitude, the death of a man who was 
the incarnation of youth and vitality, the 
awful tragedy that hit a glamorous and love- 
able family, he general feeling of a blow in- 
flicted to a great country for which France 
has, from the beginning, felt the closest 
friendship, further reinforced by comrade- 
ship in three wars. 

“For me, who had the privilege of long talks 
with President Kennedy, the memory will not 

of his friendliness, his eagerness, his 
wisdom, and his courage. 

“Believe me when I say that we, the French 
people, today all grieve and pray together 
with the American people.” 

Statement broadcast over American tele- 
vision by Mr. Hervé Alphand, French Am- 
bassador to the United States: 

“The tragic death of President Kennedy 
has deeply moved the French people, forever 
the friend of the American people. Your 
sorrow is our sorrow and this sorrow we share 
with Mrs. Kennedy and her family, tonight 
we pray with them. 
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“The President had always displayed to- 
ward my country a great fondness, particu- 
larly on the occasion of his visit to Paris in 
1961. 

“For me it was also a personal friend who 
always showed me a profound affection and 
understanding. 

“As General de Gaulle said today, he died 
as a soldier. We shall never forget his ex- 
ample or his memory, the memory of a great 
man.” 

GENERAL DE GAULLE ATTENDS PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY'S FUNERAL 

The Presidency of the Republic issued a 
communique on November 23 announcing 
that General de Gaulle, President of the Re- 
public, would attend the funeral of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He would be accompanied by 
M. Maurice Couve de Murville, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; General Charles Ailleret, 
Chief of Staff of the French Armed Forces; 
and M. Etienne Burin des Roziers, General 
Secretary of the Presidency of the Republic, 


FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION 
France mourns President Kennedy 


On the personal orders of General de 
Gaulle, all flags on public buildings were 
flown at half staff from 9 a.m., on November 
23. 

In paying this respect to the memory of 
President Kennedy, General de Gaulle de- 
parted from French tradition, which requires 
flags to be flown at half staff only during 
the funeral of a head of state of an allied 
or friendly power. 

On November 23, the Paris Municipal 
Council sent a telegram to Mrs. Kennedy in 
which it told her that the city of Paris was 
in mourning. In addition, a member of the 
council proposed that the name of John F. 
Kennedy, defender of the fundamental free- 
doms of man and who fell for these free- 
doms, be given to a street in Paris. The 
council unanimously adopted this proposal 
on November 28, 

In addition to messages of condolence ad- 
dressed by official French circles to Mr. 
Charles Bohlen, many people from all walks 
of life, veterans associations, French-Amer- 
ican associations and others sent messages 
of sympathy to the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

Among many expressions of sympathy, 
mention should be made of a group of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 students of all na- 
tionalities who went to sign the register of 
condolence in the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

A service in the memory of President Ken- 
nedy was held on November 25 in the cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame de Paris. It was attended 
by the U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. Bohlen and 
by Madam Charles de Gaulle. M. Georges 
Pompidou, French Premier, the president of 
the senate and Madame Gaston Monnerville, 
members of the Governm and members 
of the diplomatic corps in the French capi- 
tal were also present in the great cathedral 
which was unable to hold the crowds of 
Parisians who wished to attend the service 
and who overflowed into the square in front 
of the cathedral, where members of the Garde 
Républicaine, swords unsheathed, formed an 
honor guard. 

The French press 


The entire French press without exception 
reflected the feeling of affliction among the 
French people at the death of President Ken- 
nedy. Raymond Aron in Le Figaro of No- 
vember 23 wrote: The assassination of J. F. 
Kennedy affects all mankind * * *. He want- 
ed to be one of those statesmen whom history 
remembers because they accomplish their 
task * He will leave a memory which 
will not be unworthy of the grandeur which 
he dreamed of achieving.” 

In an editorial of November 23, Combat 
wrote: “The crime committed yesterday is 
the worst one can imagine, since the man 
it struck down was a symbol in the eyes of 
hundreds of millions of our contemporaries.” 
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Also on November 23, France-Soir wrote: 
“Like lightning, anguish and grief have hit 
the world. The hearts of men and women 
sank at the same moment, in every country 
and on all continents. * * * All peoples weep, 
also, and above all, for this man who, in the 
words of Pope Paul VI, ‘defended the liberty 
of peoples and the peace of the world.’” 

La Nation of November 25 published the 
following editorial comments: “He was one 
of the great men of this world. * * * Aman 
with a personal fortune for whom it was 
possible therefore to have narrow views, and 
yet he was more aware than millions of others 
of man's fate, a man, above all, who had the 
courage to direct his actions in tune with 
his heart.” 

Paul Bastid, in l'Aurore of November 25, 
wrote: "There was in the personality of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy a kind of lucid fire in 
the service of liberty and peace which com- 
manded admiration and sympathy. He de- 
voted himself entirely, with the energy of 
his temperament and of his age, to causes 
that are dear to us.” 

Le Monde, in an editorial in its November 
26 issue, said: “He leaves an inspiration, a 
style, a line from which America will not 
easily stray.” In the same issue, the French 
poet and Nobel prize winner Saint John 
Perse, wrote: “Kennedy * * * was an ath- 
lete running in a race against fate. He 
fought fairly and squarely always, and his 
encounter with death came with his face 
uncovered.” 

The next day Le Monde published an edito- 
rial containing the following comment: “The 
gesture by the President of the Republic 
who, right at the outset, decided to be pres- 
the funeral of a man whom many 
considered his rival, has come opportunely 
to show that, in difficult times, he intends 
to behave as a loyal friend of the United 

had already proved this during 
the Cuban crisis.” 


Eulogy pronounced by M. Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, President of the French National 
Assembly 
At the opening of the November 26 sitting, 

in the presence of Mr. Charles Bohlen, U.S. 

Ambassador to France, M. Jacques Chaban- 

Delmas, President of the French National 

Assembly, pronounced the following eulogy 

of the late President Kennedy: 

“John F. Kennedy was not only the world’s 
most powerful head of state. He was also an 
exceptional man. 

“The murder of this hero, who fell in the 
flower of his youth, who knew what power 
and glory was, this murder in which the fate 
of the ancients finds expression, has already 
taken on an historic amplitude, and its echo 


“Today, the National Assembly shares as 
one in the mourning of the United States 
and of its Congress. It participates with 


Foreign Affairs, associated the Government 
with the words of the National Assembly: 
“The homage paid by the National Assem- 
bly marks the share taken by the French 
people in the mourning of the American peo- 
ple and shows the esteem and affection for 
the President who died in the line of duty.” 
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More than 400 deputies stood and observed 
1 minute’s silence. Meetings were sus- 
pended for 1 hour as a sign of mourning. 


In Memoriam, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
35th President of the United States, 
1917-63 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with millions of my fellow 
Americans and countless millions of peo- 
ple through the world in paying final 
loving tribute to the memory of our 
martyred 35th President, John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

It is still almost impossible to believe 
that John Kennedy, that young dynamic, 
vibrant, and courageously statesman- 
like chapion of peace, is no longer with 
us—but has fallen before the merciless 
bullet of an assassin—now, to rest for- 
ever among the country’s greatest heroes 
in the hallowed ground of Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

He was the living, surging, moving, 
thinking, doing embodiment of democ- 
racy. 

With his compassion, his courage and 
his creative genius were blended a warm 
and good humor—a sparkling wit, a love 
for his fellow human beings. 

The stirring words he spoke, the high 
causes he represented, and the bold ac- 
tions he took during the short years he 
Was permitted to spend among us, will 
live on to renew our own faith, and the 
faith of future generations of Americans, 
that the democratic heritage we treasure 
can be as meaningful and effective in the 
space age as it was in the early years of 
the Republic. 

President Kennedy himself had said 
it: 

The energy, the faith, the deyotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our coun- 
try and all who serve it—and the glow from 
that fire can truly light the world. 


And John Kennedy spoke to all men in 
tragically prophetic words when he ex- 
pressed the secret of America’s great 


past, as well as the key to its bright 


future: 

We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, to assure the survival, and 
the success of liberty. 


Now John Kennedy, himself, has paid 
that ultimate price, he has sacrified his 
life to assure the survival of the ideals of 
freedom and liberty that give meaning 
to America. 

On November 22, he passed the torch 
on to us, the living, to continue the strug- 
gle in which he gave the last full measure 
of his devotion. 

And then we remember the words of 
his magnificent inaugural address: 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or 
failure of our course, 
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VITALITY AND PROMISE 


In future years, President Kennedy 
will be remembered for the vitality and 
brilliant promise he brought to the task 
of governing a democracy. 

He will be remembered for the great 
search for peace he carried on in an age 
and in a world threatened with nuclear 
destruction. 

Who can forget his words to the Con- 
gress in reporting on negotiations that 
ultimately led to the signing of the his- 
toric nuclear test ban treaty? 

A journey of 1,000 miles must begin with 
a single step. My fellow Americans, let us 
take that first step. Let us, if we can, step 
back from the shadows of war and seek out 
the way of peace. And if that journey is 
1,000 miles or even more, let history record 
that we, in this land, at this time, took the 
first step. 

REASON, STRENGTH, AND COMPASSION 


In international affairs, John Kennedy 
represented a force for reason, for 
strength, and for compassion. He 
sought to make the world safe for diver- 
sity, in a world that put a premium on 
conformity. 

He will be remembered for new and 
imaginative efforts to achieve the goals 
of peace and prosperity around the globe. 
The Peace Corps, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, and the food for peace program, all 
bear the mark of his untiring work. 

A YOUNG COUNTRY 


Domestically, President Kennedy 
visualized his Nation as a young coun- 
try striving to realize its full potential 
and secure for all its citizens the bless- 
ings of the great promise of America. 

With a tremendous drive and deter- 
mination he promoted the cause of equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all 
Americans, regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origins. 

He moved on many fronts to stimulate 
our lagging national economic growth 
rate to provide the training and the jobs 
necessary for full employment in an age 
of rapid technological change. 

PERSONAL COMMITMENT 

His program exemplified his deep per- 
sonal commitment to free all Americans 
from poverty, from ignorance, from 
slums, from financial disaster in their 
older years, from the terror of mental 
illness and the gray confinement of re- 
tardation, from humilitating discrimina- 
tion, from the chaotic backwash of auto- 
mation. 

While greatly expanding our military 
defense capability, he launched the coun- 
try into the space age with characteristic 
vigor and with a characteristic goal of 
world leadership. 


EDUCATION: THE KEY 


Realizing that the ultimate success of 
the American democratic experiment de- 
pended on the quality of its citizens, 
President Kennedy advocated major new 
programs designed to assure that Ameri- 
can education from the first grades on 
through advanced graduate work would 
be second to none. 

A DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


And he and his lovely wife Jacqueline 
have served as a constant encourage- 
ment to the arts as an essential civiliz- 
ing influence in our national life. 
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Just a few months ago he expressed 
what was his own democratic philosophy 
of the arts: 

Art establishes the basic human truths 
which must serve as the touchstones of our 
judgment. The artist becomes the last 
champion of the individual mind and sen- 
Sibility against an intrusive society and an 
Officious state. I see little of more impor- 
tance to the future of our country and our 
Civilization than full recognition of the 
Place of the artist. If art is to nourish the 
roots of our culture, society must set the 
artist free to follow his vision wherever it 
takes him. 

THE CAPITOL ROTUNDA 


I do not believe I have heard more fit- 
ting nor more deeply moving tributes to 
the memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
than those delivered in the rotunda of 
aoe Capitol on Sunday, November 24, 

63. 


Let us, therefore, recall those eloquent 
Statements at this time: 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, MAJORITY LEADER 
OF THE SENATE—“SHE Took A RING FROM 
Her FINGER” 


There was a sound of laughter; in a mo- 
Ment, it was no more. And so she took a 
Ting from her finger and placed it in his 


There was a wit in a man neither young 
Nor old, but a wit full of an old man’s wis- 
dom and of a child's wisdom, and then, in 
a moment it was no more. And so she took 
& ring from her finger and placed it in his 


There was a man marked with the scars 
Of his love of country, a body active with the 
Surge of a life far, far from spent and, in a 
Moment, it was no more. And so she took a 
F 

ds 


There was a father with a little boy, a lit- 
tle girl and a joy of each in the other. In 
& moment it was no more, and so she took 
Hiss from her finger and placed it in his 

ds 


There was a husband who asked much 
and gave much, and out of the giving and 
the asking wove with a woman what could 
not be broken in life, and in a moment it 


a coffin. 
ed at that moment. 


of 
great leadership emerged. 
gave us of a kindness and a strength 
fused into a human courage to seek peace 
without fear. 


He gave us of his love that we, too, in 
+ Might give. He gave that we might 
give of ourselves. that we might give to 
One another until there would be no room, 
no room at all, for the bigotry, the hatred 
Prejudice, and the arrogance which con- 
verged in that moment of horror to strike 
him down. 

In leaving us—these gifts, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
leaves with us. Will we take them, Mr. 

esident? Will we have, now, the sense 
and the responsibility and the courage to 
take them? 


I pray to God that we shall and under God 
we will. 


Cuter Justice EARL WaRREN—“THE WORLD 
Is Poonxn“ 


There are few events in our national life 
that unite Americans and so touch the heart 
Of all of us as the passing of a President of 
the United States. 

There is nothing that adds shock to our 
Sadness as the assassination of our leader, 
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people, the faith we have in our institutions, 
and our belief in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Such misfortunes have befallen the Nation 
on other occasions, but never more shock- 
ingly than 2 days ago. 

We are saddened; we are stunned; we are 
perplexed. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a great and good 
President, the friend of all men of good will, 
a believer in the dignity and equality of all 
human beings, a fighter for justice, an 
apostle of peace, has been snatched from our 
midst by the bullet of an assassin, 

What moved some misguided wretch to do 
this horrible deed may never be known to us, 
but we do know that such acts are commonly 
stimulated by forces of hatred and malevo- 
lence, such as today are eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American life. 

What a price we pay for this fanaticism. 

It has been said that the only thing we 
learn from history is that we do not learn. 
But surely we can learn if we have the will 
to do so. Surely there is a lesson to be 
learned from this tragic event. 

If we really love this country, if we truly 
love justice and mercy, if we fervently want 
to make this Nation better for those who are 
to follow us, we can at least abjure the 
hatred that consumes people, the false accu- 
sations that divide us, and the bitterness 
that begets violence. 

Is it too much to hope that the martyrdom 
of our beloved President might even soften 
the hearts of those who would themselves 
recoil from assassination, but who do not 
shrink from spreading the venom which 
kindles thoughts of it in others? 

Our Nation is bereaved. The whole world 
is poorer because of his loss. But we can all 
be better Americans because John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has passed our way, because he has 
been our chosen leader at a time in history 
when his character, his vision, and his quiet 
courage have enabled him to chart for us 
a safe course through the shoals of treacher- 
ous seas that encompass the world. 

And now that he is relieved of the almost 
superhuman burdens we imposed on him, 
may he rest in peace. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN McCormack, SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE—" FAITH, Bravery, HUMANITY” 


As we gather here today bowed in grief, the 
heartfelt sympathy of Members of the Con- 
gress and of our people are extended to Mrs, 
Jacqueline Kennedy and to Ambassador and 
Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy and their loved ones. 
Their deep grief is also self-shared by count- 
less millions of persons throughout the 
world, considered a personal tragedy, as if 
one had lost a loved member of his own im- 
mediate family, 

Any citizen of our beloved country who 
looks back over its history cannot fail to see 
that we have been blessed with God's favor 
beyond most other peoples. At each great 
crisis in our history we have found a leader 
able to grasp the helm of state and guide the 
country through the troubles which beset it. 
In our earliest days, when our strength and 
wealth were so limited and our problems so 
great, Washington and Jefferson appeared to 
lead our people. Two generations later, when 
our country was torn in two by a fratricidal 
war, Abraham Lincoln appeared from the 
mass of the people as a leader able,to reunite 
the Nation. 

In more recent times, in the critical days 
of the depression and the Great War forced 
upon us by Fascist aggression, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, later Harry 8. Truman ap- 
peared on the scene to reorganize the coun- 
try and lead its revived citizens to victory. 
Finally, only recently, when the cold war 
was building up the supreme crisis of a 
threatened nuclear war capable of destroying 
everything—and everybody—that our prede- 
cessors had so carefully bult, and which a 
liberty-loving world wanted, once again a 
strong and courageous man appeared ready 


chosen as he is to embody the ideals of our to lead us. 
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No country need despair so long as God, 
in His infinite goodness, continues to provide 
the Nation with leaders able to guide it 
through the successive crises which seem 
to be the inevitable fate of any great nation. 

Surely no country ever faced more gigantic 
problems than ours in the last few years, 
and surely no country could have obtained 
a more able leader in a time of such cricis. 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy possessed 
all the qualities of greatness. He had deep 
faith, complete confidence, human sym- 
pathy, and broad vision which recognized 
the true values of freedom, equality, and the 
brotherhood which have always been the 
marks of the American political dreams. 

He had the bravery and a sense of 
duty which made him willing to face up to 
the great task of being President in these 
trying times. He had the warmth and the 
sense of humanity which made the burden 
of the task bearable for himself and for his 
associates, and which made all kinds of 
diverse peoples and races eager to be asso- 
ciated with him in his task. He had the 
tenacity and determination to carry each 
stage of his great work through to its suc- 
cessful conclusion, 

Now that our great leader has been taken 
from us in a cruel death, we are bound to 
feel shattered and helpless in the face of 
our loss. This is but natural, but as the 
first bitter pangs of our incredulous grief 
begins to pass we must thank God that we 
were privileged, however briefly, to have had 
this great man for our President. For he 
has now taken his place among the great 
figures of world history. 

While this is an occasion of deep sorrow 
it should be also one of dedication. We must 
have the determination to unite and 
on the spirit of John Fitzgerald Kennedy for 
a strengthened America and a future world 
of peace. 

A TIME TO BUILD 


During the funeral service for John 
Kennedy, Bishop Philip Hannan quoted 
one of the President's favorite passages 
from scripture: 

There is an appointed time for everything, 
and a time for every affair under the heavens; 
a time to be born and a time to die; a time to 
plant and a time to uproot the plant; a time 
to kill and a time to heal; a time to tear 
down and a time to build. 


The greatest memorial which we can 
create for President Kennedy is to see 
that this is a time to heal—and a time 
to build. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS: A BEACON LIGHT 


President Kennedy's inspiring and elo- 
quent inaugural address, delivered from 
the east front of the Capitol to an 
anxiously awaiting world on that cold 
but clear January day of 1961, will al- 
ways remind me of the true greatness 
of this courageous American statesman. 

His words will be etched forever in the 
proud annals of our country's history, 
so that in times of trial and difficulty 
we may return to them again for strength 
and light and direction: 

We observe today not a victory of party 
but a celebration of freedom—symbolizing 
an end as well as a beginning—signifying re- 
newal as well as change. For I have sworn 
before you and Almighty God the saime sol- 
emn oath our forebears prescribed nearly a 
century and three-quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to abol- 
ish all forms of human poverty and all forms 
of human life. And yet the same revolu- 
tionary beliefs for which our forebears 
fought are still at issue around the globe 
the belief that the rights of man come not 
from the generosity of the state but from 
the hand of God. 
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We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. Let the word 
go forth from this time and place, to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today at home and around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay in price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and 
spiritual origins we share, we pledge the loy- 
alty of faithful friends. United, there is lit- 
tle we cannot do in a host of cooperative 
ventures, Divided, there is little we can do— 
for we dare not meet a powerful challenge 
at odds and split asunder. 

To those new states whom we welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our word 
that one form of colonial control shall not 
have passed away merely to be replaced by 
a far more iron tyranny. We shall not al- 
Ways expect to find them sup our 
view. But we shall always hope to find them 
strongly supporting their own freedom— 
and to remember that, in the past, those 
who foolishly sought power by riding the 
back of the tiger ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a free 
society cannot help the many who are poor, 
it cannot save the few who are rich. 


To our sister republics south of our border, 


house. 
To the world assembly of sovereign states, 
the United Nations, our last best hope in an 
age where the instruments of war have far 


its writ may run, 

Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that both sides begin 
anew the quest for peace, before the dark 


We dare not tempt them with weakness. 

For only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed. But neither 
can two great and powerful groups of na- 
tions take comfort from our t course— 
both sides overburdened by the cost of mod- 
ern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the 
steady spread of the deadly atom, yet both 
racing to alter that uncertain balance of 
terror that stays the hand of mankind's 
final war, 
So let us begin anew—remembering on 
both sides that civility is not a sign of weak- 
ness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. 
Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let 
us never fear to negotiate. 
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Let both sides explore what problems unite 
us instead of belaboring those problems 
which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate 
serious and precise proposals for the inspec- 
tion and control of arms—and bring the 


“absolute power to destroy other nations un- 


der the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders 
of science instead of its terrors. Together 
let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and 
encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners 
of the earth the command of Isalah—to 
“undo the heavy burdens (and) let the op- 
pressed go free.“ 

And if a beachhead of cooperation may 
push back the jungle of suspicion, let both 
sides Join in creating a new endeavor, not a 
new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 


All this will not be finished in the first 100 
days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this adminis- 
tration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or fall- 
ure of our course. Since this country was 
founded, each generation of Americans has 
been summoned to give testimony to its na- 
tional loyalty. The graves of young Ameri- 
cans who answered the call to service sur- 
round the globe, 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as a call to bear arms, though arms we need 
not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
are—but a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle, year in and year out, “re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
ar ge tyranny, poverty, disease, and war it- 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand 
and global alliance, North and South, East 
and West, that can assure a more fruitful 
life for all mankind? Will you join in that 
historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this respon- 
sibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that 
any of us would exchange places with any 
other people or any other generation. The 
energy, the faith, the devotion which we 
bring to this endeavor will light our country 
and all who serve it—and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what 
your country can do for you—ask what you 
can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us here 
the same high standards of strength and 
sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good 
conscience our only sure reward, with history 
the final judge of our deeds, let us go forth 
to lead the land we love, asking His blessing 
and His help, but knowing that here on earth 
God's work must truly be our own. 


MEDAL OF FREEDOM 


The new President, Lyndon Johnson, 
expressed America’s deep respect for the 
memory of our departed leader when he 
announced the award to John Kennedy 
of the Nation’s highest civilian honor, 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom. 

In making his announcement, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

Each of us will know that we are the lesser 
for his death, but each is somehow larger 
because he lived. As a simple gesture, but 
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one which I know he would not have 
counted small, it is my privilege at this mo- 
ment to award the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom to John Fitzgerald Kennedy on be- 
half of the great Republic for which he lived 
and died. 


President Kennedy’s citation reads as 
follows: 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States, soldier, scholar, states- 
man, defender of freedom, pioneer for peace, 
author of hope—combining courage with rea- 
son, and combating hate with compassion, 
he led the land he loved toward new fron- 
tiers of opportunity for all men and peace 
for all time. Beloved in life of selfless sery- 
ice, mourned by all in a death of senseless 
crime, the energy, faith, and devotion which 
he brought to his extraordinarily suc- 
cessful though tragically brief endeavors will 
hereafter “light our country and all who 
serve it"—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world.” 


A SPIRIT OF CONFIDENCE 


As he did not shrink from his respon- 
sibilities, but welcomed them, so he 
would not have us shrink from carrying 
on his work beyond this hour of national 
tragedy. 

In this spirit, therefore, let us face the 
future with confidence, and, with Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, resolve that John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy did not live—or 
die—in vain. 


President Lyndon Johnson: God Blessed 
United States With Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith a worthy and appropriate 
tribute to President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

This was presented in the Anderson, 
S.C., Independent, on Wednesday, No- 
vember 27, 1963, under the direction of 
former U.S. Senator Wilton H. Hall, of 
Anderson. I think it expresses our com- 
plete feeling of confidence in this great 
American leader. 

The article is as follows: 

PRESDENT LYNDON JOHNSON: Gop BLESSED 
UNITED STATES WITH LEADERSHIP 

On the morning of May 18, 1961, the 
Independent published an editorial headed 
“Lyndon John: We Are Fortunate To Have 
Him as Our Vice President.” We concluded 
with this statement: 

“If providence should strike down Presi- 
dent Kennedy, he would be our next head 
of state. We should thank our stars that 
we have such an astute, patriotic, aggressive, 
determined man as Lyndon Johnson in the 
position of undoubted power and prestige 
he holds today.” 

Prophetic? Not necessarily so. Reassur- 
ing when such a man was only a heartbeat 
from the Presidency? Certainly. 

Men of good will throughout the world 
pray today for him as he assumes the almost 
superhuman task as President of the United 
States. 

One of the most important and consoling 
of facts is that the late President John F. 
Kennedy—perhaps with prophetic vision of 
his own—took Lyndon Johnson fully into his 
confidence on all major issues and dangers 
confronting this Nation. 
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Thus President Johnson assumes the office 

full -knowledge of these issues and 

gers, and with the stated determination 

Carry on unbroken the aims and the hopes 
of John F. Kennedy. 

These aims and hopes are carefully 
Mapped plans for a better nation, a more 
Peaceful world, and determination that the 

nited States of America shall continue to 
exercise the world leadership it holds. 

Background of the two men was drasti- 

y different. The one, President Kennedy, 

born into a world of luxury, The new 
President began his career in Texas as a boy 
ning shoes. 

Yet because this is America, because both 

leved in the American dream, because 

were endowed with intellectual and 
dynamic strength, they became at the same 

e the only U.S. leaders elected by the 

of the whole Nation. 

Some months ago in an interview Lyndon 
Johnson, speaking as Vice President, had 

to say: 

“President Kennedy and members of his 

and his Cabinet have given me every 
°Pportunity to be aware of all the important 
decisions that have been made and to par- 
pate in them and to make any recom- 

*ndations I care to make. 

And I have been a party to those deci- 
y me important ones—the delibera- 
tions in connection with the invasion of 
Cuba and again last October when we had 
the missile crisis in Cuba, 

e had some 35 National Security Coun- 
meetings, meetings of the Executive 
1 cll ot the Security Committee, of which 

Was a member. And I participated in all 
but one of those meetings. 

My recommendations were asked and re- 
puved, considered. And in both instances, 
1 Was a party to both decisions, Although 

Want to make it abundantly clear that the 

msibility is with the President and the 
President made the decision and accepted 
nsibility for it.” 
t crisis and its problems were but one 
Of the many when Lyndon Johnson sat by 
President Kennedy's side and was consulted 
and fully informed. 
uch procedure was a far cry from the 
when the Vice-Presidency was looked 
Upon as a dead end road where his only 
duties were to preside over the Senate. 
ericans may thank Almighty God for the 
Wisdom and foresight of the late President 
Kennedy in taking his Vice President into 
uu confidence. 
Ousands of Anderson area residents re- 
— Lyndon Johnson, campaigning here for 
the tic ticket in 1960. He spoke at 
Anderson Fairgrounds and we said that 
‘hose who heard him “will never forget the 
man and his message.” (Anderson County 
And the Third Congressional District went 
Acker belmingly for the Kennedy-Johnson 
5] 
e described him as “an intellectual man, 
toatural leader, a man well schooled in prac- 
a al politics and in statesmanship. He has 
down-to-earth touch, and yet he moves 
ng the mightiest with complete ease and 
ang ce. What is more, they listen to him 
believe him.” 
waen then we saw him as a “world leader 
tio, ie More and more capturing the atten- 
beat and t of all nations” which he has 
ven time and again since. 
fon at is the philosophy of President John- 
n? Here it is in his own words: 
ty 1 believe every American has something 
aua and, under our system, a right to an 

Udience, 
to I believe there is always a national answer 
do -ery national problem. Believing this, I 

Not think there are necessarily two sides 
of Ty question. However, sometimes * * * 

u there is a right side and a wrong side. 
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“I believe achievement of the full poten- 
tial of our natural 
human, is the 
mental policies next to the protection of 
those rights we hold inalienable. 

“I believe waste in the continuing enemy 
of our civilization. I believe that the pre- 
vention of waste * * * waste of resources, 
of human lives and opportunity * * i the 
most dynamic of the responsibilities of our 
Government.” 

Yet, as the Independent commented more 
than 2 years ago, “he is not an ivory 
tower philosopher, an idle dreamer, a vi- 
sionary without the power and energy to 
turn dreams into reality.” 

A measure of the new President, hearten- 
ing to the Nation in estimating his stature, 
is to be found in the first simple statement 
he made upon taking the oath of office: 

“I will do my best. That is all I can do. 
I ask for your help, and God's.” 

The Nation knows that with President 
Johnson doing his best there is nothing to 
fear, that the country will go forward, and 
the world leadership will reme} firmly 
in the grasp of the United States of America. 

As the new President assumes his burdens, 
we extend to him the heartfelt and prayerful 
hope that a Nation united by tragedy and 
realization of his problems will uphold his 
arms and give him new strength in the 
crucial months and years ahead. (The Har- 
ris nationwide poll will disclose tomorrow 
that 70 percent of the people of the United 
States feel that Lyndon Johnson will make 
an excellent President.) 

The Independent is confident the new 
President will Have the full support of the 
people of South Carolina, 


There Is a Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville, 
Ind., News: 

THERE Is A PRECEDENT 


There's one thing of which we have a 
superabundance these days, and that is 
news. All the media are leaded with reports 
and opinions, some ominous, covering al- 
most every conceivable aspect of human af- 
fairs the world around. 

In this welter of news, matters of great 
long-range importance are apt to be tem- 
pararily submerged. That has been the case 
of late with one of our major domestic prob- 
lems—what course agricultural policy and 
legislation should take. 

This is a complex matter and it would be 
foolish to oversimplify it. But, as a matter 
of principle, it’s pretty safe to say one of 
two things will ultimately happen. More 
controls will be exerted over agriculture, as 
part of the price of extremely costly Govern- 
ment supports and subsidies. The voters 
and taxpayers will demand that, if they are 
forced to dig and dig into their pocketbooks 
to support a major segment of farming. 

Or, on a reasonable, step-by-step basis 
there will be a return to a free and inde- 
pendent agriculture which stands on it own 
feet. Many an authority—including a num- 
ber of leading farm spokesmen—are con- 
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vinced that this is the only sound course, 
And it is certainly not without precedent. 

The best example of free agricultural ac- 
tivity is livestock. Its production is part of 
a huge and essential industry which per- 
forms with efficiency in providing the whole 
population with the kind of meat we want. 
The producers have a day in, day out cash 
market, There have been good times and 
bad—but, in the long haul, producers have 
done well. And they have done it while 
maintaining their freedom and power of 
decision. 

This.a precedent worth thinking about. 


The Assassination of President Kennedy: 
A Eulogy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, among 
the eulogies for our late President John 
F. Kennedy, one of the most objective 
was given by Bob Sherman, news editor 
of radio station WMNI in Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 23, 1963. 

The eulogy follows: 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY: 
A EvLoGY 


Good evening, this is Bob Serman, WMNI 
news Current Events and Comments.” To- 
night, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, 1917-63, in 
memoriam. 

When Franklin Delano Roosevelt addressed 
the Congress of the United States on De- 
cember 8, 1941, he assessed the events of the 
day before as ones which would cause De- 
cember 7 to live in infamy. 

I can think of no more adequate language 
to denote the day before this Saturday, No- 
vember 22, 1963. 

Tam still in a state of stunned amazement, 
the people I see around me now, as I am 
certain the people around you, reflect the 
same ashen somberness which has suddenly 
cast a pall over the faces of all Americans 
and our friends around the world. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon, on a sun-bathed, 
crowd-lined street in Dallas, Tex., a portion 
of the world’s light went out; John Pitzger- 
ald Kennedy is dead. The heinous crime 
which took the life of America’s 35th Presi- 
dent is an event which no Americans, save a 
fringe of lunatics and insane fanatics, can 
either justify or find satisfying. 

I am profoundly sorry. I speak for all of 
the people associated with WMNI in extend- 
ing our heartfelt condolences to the family 
of the President at this time of grievous per- 
sonal loss. 

I first met John Kennedy, the handsome 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, in Bos- 
ton, at a reception for news reporters in 
1957. A handshake, an almost automatic, 
yet deeply warm smile, this was my first ob- 
servation, and a final impression. I saw him 
again in a television studio in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in 1960, For 2 weeks, a bevy of re- 
porters and I followed this , hard- 
working. strenuous man over the mountain 
State, traveling in a very old bus, over 
equally archaic and never-comfortable roads, 
Being one of the junior members of a large 
reportorial crew of men like Edward P. Mor- 
gan of A.B.C., W. H. Lawrence of the New 
York Times, and Clark Mollenoff of the Des 
Moines Register, it did not frequently fall 
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my fortune to ask a question. But when I 
did acquire the hard-campaigning candi- 
date's attention, he was always fair to me as 
if I represented the big networks, not just a 
smalltown radio-TV news department. 

Even if he is not in Washington, regularly 
covering the White House beat, I think a re- 
porter somehow feels closer to the public 
Officials, particularly the President. I think 
he feels closer than the average private citi- 
zen. Can you imagine how many times, I, 
for instance, have said ‘President Kennedy” 
in the last 3 years? I can’t estimate the 
number. I do know that it has been suffi- 
cient to create an almost paviovian habit 
that will be arduous to alter. 

A vicious sniper’s bullet yesterday in Dal- 
las created the necessity to break that habit. 

As I mentioned, I believe reporters, be- 
cause of the nature of their tasks, or per- 
haps due to the requirements of their 
profession, feel a closer affinity toward a 
President than the ordinary citizen. For 
this reason, and principally because it has 
been our custom, and I am speaking of the 
journalists of America, as a body, this eve- 
ning, I would like to present, if I may hum- 
bly solicit your indulgence, this reporter's 
analysis of the past, tragic, grief-filled hours. 

John Kennedy’s political program was con- 
troversial. I am afraid that to some unso- 
phisticated ears that analysis might seem 
almost unkind now in lieu of his untimely 
death. However, I don't think so. It is un- 
fortunate that the word “controversial” has 
become something to be feared in America. 
John Kennedy took a stand, he promoted 
and advanced a political creed and philos- 
ophy. This is honorable, judging not the 
feasibility or the advisability of his political 
principles or his economic policy. Ameri- 
cans must respect him for—indeed—it re- 
quires courage to be controversial. 

John Kennedy’s contribution to mankind 
may not and probably will not be his legis- 
lature program, his Peace Corps,” his ap- 
pointees or even his books and essays, but 
in my opinion, the three short years he was 
at the center of the world stage, he made his 
finest donation to humanity, by standing 
resolutely for his ideals, and firmly by his 
principles. He was a man of action, and 
therefore, he generated a reaction. I know 
he caused people to think. He caused the 
American political pulse to quicken a bit or 
so and pumped fresh blood into the main- 
stream of honest American political liberal- 
ism. As a result, John Kennedy helped to 
create a mew conservative political force. 
His contribution is this: he made people 
choose up sides. He, because of his stand, 
caused others to take a stand. The im- 
mortal Dante wrote centuries ago, “the hot- 
test places in hell are reserved for those who 
in a time of moral crisis, refuse to take a 
stand.” John Kennedy was not one who 
failed to meet the basic quality of that kind 
of statesmanship. 

To debate here the individual assets and 
abilities of John Kennedy's program, would 
be a premature act on the part of this com- 
mentator. However, to assume that with his 
death too succumbed the head for future 
argumentative deliberation over his program- 
ing would also be equally fallacious and 
wholly improper. 

Omar Khyham penned the words, “and the 
moving finger writes and having writ moves 
on,” and so it does. The clock of history 
continuing to advance. Not one second 
which has slipped by can be reattained, not 
even that split second during which the fatal 
shot was fired into the brain of the late 
President can be brought back from the 
clutches of immortality. To hope, as I heard 
a Detroit priest express it, last night, “that 
from this personal tragedy, we might con- 
struct some good.” 

What beneficences can result from the 
death of a man, I cannot say, but, his sur- 
vivors can hope, and well they should do so. 
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I hope Americans will not choose to feel 
by this event, collectively, or even 
individually, society is not responsible for 
this crime. While it is true that a climate of 
political disagreement exists in America, it 
is intemperate to regard the actions of one 
man, a killer, as indicative of the moral 
character of either the genuine left or the 
sincere right on the national political spec- 
trum. When society hangs its head in shame 
and offers a hasty self-indictment because of 
a single maniac’s dastardly deed, that society 
is only pitying itself. America has no cause 
for shame. If we hang our heads, it should 
be for the purposes of prayer in behalf of 
John Kennedy’s soul. 

Perhaps the single thing that will be 
wrought from the tragedy is understanding 
of our real cause. The preservation of 
liberty at home and expansion of freedom 
to the oppressed millions abroad. Also, the 
vital need to better know our enemy. Let 
the American people take honor to them- 
selves for the fact that only in this Nation 
could so horrible an event as the killing of 
the chief of state occur without subsequent 
chaos and complete confusion in the normal 
processes of democratic institutions. This is 
not to say that the President's death is not 
cause for concern and remorse, but it is to 
reassert that the American system can sur- 
vive such a serious wound and continue to 
function. 

Realizing and knowing now that the as- 
sassin represents a philosophy so alien to 
our way of life that we are repulsed by its 
prospects * * * perhaps this brazen and 
brutal killing will cause our people to open 
their eyes and their minds to the type of 
degenerate filth that causes the Marxist tri- 
butaries to pollute the rivers of freedom, 
decency and dignity. Today, we are sad- 
dened, but aroused people; if history follows 
its heretofore inevitable course, then tomor- 
row the majority of our people, I am sorry 
to report, will return their dank stations of 
apathy and the dark cellars of complacency. 

The evidence which points accusingly at 
the agent to be a devotee of an alien con- 
spiracy demonstrates again that the Marxist 
movement has not yet appeased its insati- 
able apetite for human blood. This, the 
American people must not forget. Let us, 
however, hope that this event, as unnecessary 
and despicable as it was, can cause a new 
union for the promotion of what our fore- 
fathers called the commond good, a refur- 
bished offensive against the dangers of 
apathy. 

John Kennedy said, “We cannot solve all 
of our problems today, but let us begin.“ We 
might well launch the crusade by making 
a more strenuous effort to open, to expand 
the channels of meaningful communica- 
tions between divergent political factions. 
We might hoe out the weeds which Aristotle 
described as “despair and irresolution,” and 
instead, replant the seeds of cooperation in 
the interest of heaping a bountiful harvest 
of honest disagreement, but, within an at- 
mosphere condusive to victory over the 
enemy. That enemy, whose deranged de- 
votee has slain our President, either by de- 
sign or by coincidence, is totalitarianism. 
An Asian Monarch once assembled his wisest 
advisers to uncover the simple, irrefutable 
truth. After much study, they presented 
the Monarch with a stone tablet upon which 
were inscribed these words: “And this too 
shall pass away.” 

This is true of individuals, it is now ac- 
curate of John F. Kennedy, it will, one day, 
be true of you and me. It need not, however, 
be true of freedom. 

The task is clear, the objective is elusive, 
the road is long and hard, but, without put- 
ting aside differing ideas of how to achieve 
our goal, but, through wider for 
each other and deeper dedication to our goal, 
“let us begin.” 
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Our task is to roll back the tide of tyranny, 
our objective is to shore up the bulwarks of 
freedom, and to choose prudently our path 
on the pitfall-pocked road of experience- 
The President's death must not give rise to 
an intemperate demand for altercation 
our Constitutional Republic, but, it should 
serve warning for all to see that the fanati 
Marxist movement will resort to murder 
the streets in an effort to establish their 
by attempting to demoralize our American 
character. Our righteous indignation $ 
warranted at this tragic time, yet it must not 
drain dry the cup of understanding. 


At the same time, it is also fitting und 


proper to recall that the challenge issued on 
January 20, 1961, now contains additi 
poignancy and new pertinence, ask no 
what your country can do for you, but What 
you can do for your country.” This clarion 
call for citizenship, issued by a now de- 
ceased statesman, nearly 3 years ago, can be. 
should be our guide lines for future nati 
endeavors. I join all Americans in pray 
for the fulfillment of this dream, and be; 
God's guidance so that we might start. let 
us begin.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by las. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Prin 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting Te 
ports or documents in response to ing 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing th® 
usual number. Nothing in this section Te 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Represents” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin“ 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thel 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall Dé 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica, 
tions are offered for sale to the public by — 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cot 
thereof as determined by the Public Print 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 70 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed 
authorized bookdealers and quantity P 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work — 
the Government. The Superintendent ‘and 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorise 
the resale of Government publications 
bookdealers, and he may designate any 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend 
ent of Documents and the head of the ve, 
spective department or establishment of 1 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegat 
who have changed their residences will pleas 
give information thereof to the Governme? 
Printing Office, that their addresses may 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


John Kennedy—A Hero to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the past several weeks I have re- 
ceived many letters from the young peo- 
ple of my State expressing their own 
distress at the tragic death of our late 
President. S 

To these young people, as to their par- 
ents, John Kennedy stood for a future 
of peace, of service, of commitment to 
ideals. To these young people, he stood 
for what was best and fine and decent in 
our political life. His death moved them 
deeply and it is important to acknowl- 
edge their efforts to express their grief. 

The high school paper in Albert Lea, 
Minn., dedicated an entire issue to the 
late President. It showed great matu- 
rity and understanding on the part of the 
students. 

Mr. President, as recognition to all the 
young Americans who mourn President 
Kennedy, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial by Joan Graham of Albert 
Lea be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IRONY SHOULD SOBER CITIZENS 
(By Joan Graham) 

The body of a great man lay in state in a 
giant rotunda in Washington, D.C., and a 
quarter of a million people waited outside in 
the cold for a chance to file past his coffin. 

The body of another man lay in a Fort 
Worth funeral home, but nobody came—not 
even his immediate family. 

A funeral was held in St. Matthew's Ca- 
thedral in Washington, D.C, It was attended 
by hundreds of dignitaries from all parts of 
the world, and carried on coast-to-coast tele- 
vision. Millions mourned. 

That same afternoon another funeral took 
Place somewhere in Texas. Another man 
was buried, but there were no dignitaries. 
There were no mourners. 

A little girl knelt with her mother and 
kissed the coffin of her daddy. A little boy 
saluted it. j 

Two other children, undoubtedly unaware 
of the fact that their father was dead, paid 
no such respects. Nobody paid respects. 

The man to whom the homage was paid 
loved and was loved by all. People of all 
races and walks of life were saddened by his 
tragic death because they felt that they had 
lost a leader who had discarded personal 
Prejudices and respected them because they 
Were human beings like himself, He repre- 
sented love and all that is good and just 
and the people wept. 

The other man—the one in Texas—was 
loved by no one. He represented hate, prej- 
udice, arrogance, violence, disrespect, and all 
that is evil. 


Appendix 


What a dignified and wonderful world it 
would be if everyone would adopt the stand- 
ard which they so admired in John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy, and denounce those which 
they despised in his assassin. 


A Sane Approach to Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
operations of the United Steelworkers 
of America are familiar and well known 
to me for many years since steel is one of 
the leading industries in the area I 
represent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which re- 
flects the attitude of Mr. David J. 
McDonald, president of the Steelwork- 
ers, on the growing problem of auto- 
mation. The editorial, which appeared 
in the Washington World on December 
16, 1963, follows: 

A Sane APPROACH TAKEN TO AUTOMATION 

“To the everlasting credit of our great 
steel industry * * * it recognized the need 
for a better way to settle our problems.” 

Coming as they did from a union leader, 
these were strange words. They were ut- 
tered by David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers -of America at the 
68th Congress of American Industry, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

There was a time, back in the violent 
days of the sit-down strikes when the coal 
workers were organizing automobile fac- 
tories and steel mills, that men such as 
McDonald hardly would haye been welcome 
in a business parlor. 

McDonald, in a speech to the industry 
conclave, said that automation is an es- 
tablished fact in American ind and 
should not be opposed by labor organizations. 

His reasoning was that “the adversaries 
we are facing in the cold war are automat- 
ing and we must stay far ahead.” With 
automation, McDonald stressed, must be 
provided “opportunities for gainful and use- 
ful employment for our work force.” 

It was after that he hailed the industry 
in which his union men toil. 

McDonald normally does not say too many 
nice things about business. He comes from 
the brawling, lusty unionism of days now 
past. His mentor was John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Lewis as a young man was so tough he 
felled a mine mule with his fist. Witness, 
too, the depression times of the thirties when 
Lewis not only turned grandiloquent phrases 
but used every weapon at hand, including 
the sitdowns, to form the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

For all his truculence, Lewis never opposed 
mechanization of the coal mines; rather he 
welcomed it to lighten the burden of his 


men. Instead of fighting machines, Lewis 
pushed efforts to find other uses for coal. 

Making Lewis’ job seemingly insurmount- 
able was not mechanization of the mines but 
the fact that other products (oil, for one) 
appropriated coal's markets. 

Some of Lewis' philosophy certainly was 
absorbed by McDonald when he served as 
one of Lewis’ most trusted Meutenants in 
the coal workers’ union. 

In the present age, McDonald is con- 
fronted with modern mechanization called 
automation. The steel industry has joined 
McDonald's big union in formation of a hu- 
man relations committee. 

Both the unionists and industry men can 
do much to offset the impact of automation 
by considering the human relations involved. 
Automation must be harnessed to obtain full 
employment for all men who are able and 
willing to work. 

Here, the old law of supply and demand 
could be brought into focus. Automation 
by producing more per man could produce 
demand for greater supplies of necessities 
and luxuries. Demands for greater supplies 
could lead to more jobs, even with automa- 
tion. 

McDonald is indeed wise in facing up to 
the problem. The steel industry, as Mc- 
Donald himself pointed out, stands ready to 
cooperate. 


Overdoing “Mercy” in Justice? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Greenville News of Greenville, S.C., dated 
December 11, 1963, contains an excellent 
editorial based on some recent comments 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. The 
editorial is entitled “Overdoing ‘Mercy’ in 
Justice?” I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have this editorial printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OVERDOING “Mercy” IN JUSTICE? 

It goes without saying that in the Ameri- 
can system of criminal jurisprudence the 
principle of tempering “justice with mercy” 
is fundamental. 

It is part of the Christian credo of the ma- 
jority of the Nation’s population, of the 
Judeo-Christian ethic, and the ancient com- 
mon law which undergirds our system of 
Justice. 

Like most Americans, we firmly believe that 
the accused should be given the benefit of 
every doubt in the weighing of the evidence 
and in the interpretation of the law as it 
applies to his case. He should be given every 
opportunity to appeal the verdict if there is 
reason to believe it is incorrect or too harsh. 

We are in favor of probationary sentences, 
especially for youthful first offenders, and of 
parole for those who have demonstrated 
during confinement that they have repented 
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of their sins against God and society and are 
ready to make a new start. 

In some instances, we are in favor of higher 
court decisions which grant to convicted per- 
sons a new trial on purely technical grounds, 
even though it often is fruitless or inadvis- 
able to try the accused again. 

We are among those who have grave doubts 
about the propriety or the deterrent effect of 
the death penalty in many crimes where it 
is now permitted by law and we are sympa- 
thetic with those who would like to see it 
outlawed entirely. 

However, we have some rather strong res- 
ervations about all of these things, includ- 
ing the advisability of doing away with the 
death penalty entirely—unless and until pro- 
visions are made for keeping hopeless mur- 
derers and rapists confined for life, with no 
chance of a parole or pardon. 

And we question the too liberal use of pro- 
bation and parole unless and until prisons 
and probation supervisory staffs have the 
psychological and psychiatric assistance nec- 
essary to make sure a proper job of rehabili- 
tation has been done. 

Many of these feelings were expressed by 
Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI in a 
recent speech. The address, entitled “Faith 
in Freedom,” is all the more significant be- 
cause it was delivered on an occasion when 
the veteran law enforcement officer was 
honored by the Brotherhood of the Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation in the National 

* 


Mr. Hoover sald in part: 

“Disrespect for law and order is a tragic 
moral sickness which attacks and destroys 
the American traditions of honesty, integrity 
and fair play.. * Law and order are bul- 
warks on which successful government must 
stand. Without law and order society will 
destroy itself. 

“Fantasy and weakness have too often pre- 
valled in the administration of justice where 
strength and realism are essential needs. 

“There. are some misguided social workers 


our streets—and our families—will continue 
to be endangered. 

“Justice 1s not served when the innocent 
victim and society suffer while the vicious 
criminal goes free. 

“Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., observed: ‘At 
the present time in this country there Is more 
danger that criminals will escape justice 
than that they will be subjected to tyranny.’ 

“Judge Learned Hand said: ‘Our dangers do 
not lie in too little tenderness to the ac- 
cused. Our procedure has been always 
haunted by the ghost of the Innocent man 
convicted. It is an unreal dream. What we 
need to fear is the archiac formalism and 
the watery sentiment that obstructs, delays, 
and defeats the prosecution of crime.“ 

“Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo observed: 
‘Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fairness 
must not be strained till it is narrowed to a 
filament. We are to keep the balance true.’ 

“Let us proceed to try armed robbers as 
armed robbers. Let the punishment fit the 
crime and let us keep the balance true.“ 

“Wherever politics and opportunism re- 
main primary consideration in the appoint- 
ment of jurists, parole officials, and others 
charged with the administration of justice, 
the public should have more adequate guar- 
antees for the immediate removal of those 
who prove by their unjustifiable actions that 
they cannot be entrusted with the important 
responsibilities of their offices. 

“The fact is millions of free Americans are 
taking our good way of life for granted. 
‘They have ceased to care about our founda- 
tion stones, the ‘rock from which we were 
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“Let us never forget that religion has 
made us what we are, given us what we have. 
Every good thing we enjoy as free Americans 
came directly or indirectly out of our belief 
in God. x 

“Our best offensive against crime, subver- 
sion, intolerance and all enemies of America’s 
heritage of freedom is brotherhood—a broth- 
erhood such as yours, built upon a solid 
foundation of mutual trust, understanding 
and faith in God.” 

Mr. Hoover, who belongs to a generation 
older than ours has lived to see the perver- 
sion of justice by legal technicalities and 
the outright encouragement of disrespect 
for law and order, especially as established 
by State and local laws, in the name of uni- 
versal brotherhood and equality. 

That, along with his other words which 
we publish at intervals on the general sub- 
ject, we of the present generation must keep 
in mind as we work to maintain peace and 
good order in an increasingly complex 
society. 


Case for a Mock Republican 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the distinguished Member 
from Iowa, FRED ScHWENGEL, recently 
addressed members of the student body 
of Case Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

He presented a sound political argu- 
ment to the student body, and under 
unanimous consent I include his speech 
as a portion of my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix: 

Case FOR a Mock REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 

Greetings from Iowa’s First District and 
from Iowa; from the Congress and especially 
from the Republicans in-the Congress. 

A special greeting to you from your Rep- 
resentative in Congress, Frances P. BOLTON. 
Let me add this reminder in regard to her 
service as your Representative. She is rec- 

by Democrats and Republicans alike 
as one of the outstanding Representatives 
in the Congress. She is an incisive and dili- 
gent worker on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee where she is both practical and human 
in her approach to the problems there. She, 
as most of you know, has a great interest in 
the educational institutions in America and 
students in particular. She told me she 
was very happy to know about this indica- 
tion of your interest in politics at this 
very crucial and important time in our his- 
tory. 
It is good to be with students again; with 
people who want to learn about the affairs 
of state while they are preparing themselves 
for some technical and special service in this 
great and free economy we call the Ameri- 
can system. As students in a school like this 
you are interested in and are taught the 
facts. Then, working from and using sound 
principles and rules and formulas, you ap- 
ply your talents to build for the future. 

Coming into this kind of atmosphere, it 
occurred to me that I should present this 
question—Should Case Institute of Tech- 
nology hold a mock Republican convention? 
to one of the miraculous computing ma- 
chines of today which all of you know about. 

I fed these facts into the machine. For 
the Democrats I included the tax bill and 
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budget deficits, the politics of civil rights, 
nepotism, the ineptness of our foreign pol- 
icy—the Cuban flasco, the Berlin wall, Latin 
American problems, Vietnam, and the fact 
that less than 5 percent of the President's 
recommendations have been acted on by an 
overwhelming Democrat Congress. 

Then I fed the Republican facts into the 
machine such as their fight against inflation 
in order to stabilize the dollar, the continued 
efforts for a realistic and adequate farm pro- 
gram, their consistent fight for a strong 
civil rights law, the battle for a common- 
sense foreign policy and the Republican at- 
tempt to implement the entire Republican 
platform adopted in Chicago. 

Then I put into the machine the fact that 
enrollment in this institute Is all men with 
the exception of 10 or 12 coeds. 

Then I pressed the button and breath- 
lessly I waited for the answer. The answer 
was; If you hold a Republican mock con- 
vention one of the candidates could be 
Jayne Mansfield.” 

When I pressed for an explanation I got 
this answer: “She has a better profile.” 

Now, let me commend you for your in- 
terest in politics. We need more young 
people who have a vital interest in the wel- 
fare of this country; people who are well 
prepared to this interest throughout 
their lifetime. A good place to start is Case 
Institute of Technology. Political parties 
are the heart of government in America. 
They provide the parts that make up the 
mechanism of government. The more peo- 
ple we can get actively interested in gov- 
ernment and politics the more certain we 
can be that we will have good government. 

My confidence in young people has been 
increased and strengthened through experi- 
ence I haye had in my office as host to 90 
college students from Iowa who have been 
guests of Mrs. Schwengel and me in our 
home for a week (two at a time) and who 
spend the day in my office and learning about 
Congress in action through appointments we 
set up and meetings and sessions they at- 
tend. 

In addition, each year I appoint a team 
of college students as research assistants 
from the University of Iowa. 

Also, each year, I take a graduate student, 
selected by the political science department 
at the University of Iowa, to work in my of- 
fice as legislative assistant and to serve as 
a liaison to my research team. 

These have been enriching experiences for 
me and, I believe, rewarding experiences for 
them. I have been thrilled, in my association 
and work with them, to note their marvelous 

to the problems that are presented 
to them. From them I have received many 
exciting ideas, among them the Iowa Plan for 
Growth and Progress in Higher Education. 
This is a program to allow every student in 
America who has a desire to gain a college 
education to do so through the private econ- 
omy of America. 

Now, to emphasize the reasons why you 
should hold a Republican mock convention. 
I would like to present two sets of reasons: 
candidates and issues. Unbiased examina- 
tion of the facts can result in no other an- 
swer but a resounding decision in favor of a 
Republican mock convention. : 

Compared to the clearly evident prospects 
of an exciting Republican convention, the 
Democrat convention would be a dull, drab 
affair. There is no contest in the opposition 
party. The man in the White House controls 
his party’s machinery and there will be little 
meaningful discussion of platform, issues, 
and candidates. Unless, of course, they try 
to run Bobby for Vice President, There will 
be no opportunity for grassroots ideas; every- 
thing will be well planned and, undoubtedly, 
skillfully executed. Yes, the Democrat con- 
vention would be a show, one of the dullest, 
most uninspiring and uninteresting shows of 
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the century. It will be even longer and, yes, 
even more boring than “Cleopatra.” e 

On the other hand, the Republicans can 
look forward to a spirited race for the presi- 
dential nomination. A number of well-qual- 
ifed candidates have appeared on the ho- 
rizon. There is no sure bet. There are at 
least six, perhaps seven, candidates who 
could conceivably become our nominee. 
There very well could be a dark horse can- 
didate and you in Ohio are aware of the 
possibilities of Rhodes to a better profile. 

Let me say that all of the Republican 
candidates have a better profile and would 
have the capacity and courage to act con- 
structively. It seems that during this ad- 
ministration the craze has been touch foot- 
ball but this is indicative of the character 
of this administration; they have touched 
everything but tackled nothing. 

Here, you as college students will have a 
chance to make a meaningful contribution 
to national politics. Here you will be called 
upon to make an important and far-reach- 
ing decision. 

In a Republican convention there would 
be an opportunity for ideas and brainchilds 
to come forth from the grassroots. 

In 1960 the Republicans formulated one 
of the best campaign platforms ever writ- 
ten by a national nominating convention. 
This platform was the result of a study by 
Competent leaders from every facet of our 
economy which ended in the publication 
“Decisions for a Better America.” This was 
used as the basis for the platform. 

These are the type of decisions that you 
will have the opportunity to ponder on, 
build on and extend if you had a Republi- 
can convention. You, then, would have the 
Opportunity to make decisions for a better 
America. An opportunity which will not 
Present itself in a Democrat convention that 
will provide little opportunity to work its 
will because their platform has already been 
Written during the last 4 years. And, even 
With its shortcomings there will be little 
chance to improve it. 

The primary issues which you will be able 
to discuss at a Republican mock convention, 
Without restrictions or commitments to an 
administration program are: 

Fiscal policy: Here you would have a 
chance to formulate a policy that would as- 
Sure a sound dollar, curb and prevent infia- 
tion, one that would call for a balanced 
budget and not a planned deficit. 

Civil rights: We Republicans are the party 
of Lincoln—the first and greatest Republican 
President. It was Lincoln who said during 
the Civil War: 

“We should adopt some program by which 
the two races could live themselves out of 
their old relationships with each other and 
both come out better prepared for the new.” 
This program has not been completed to date. 
In 1957 and 1960, under President Eisen- 

the Republicans passed the first civil 
Tights legislation since reconstruction. Now, 
After almost 3 years of Kennedy rule, with 
Many and commitments, we still 
have no new civil rights legislation. 

You, in a Republican mock convention can 
help to formulate the program initiated by 
Lincoln. Here we are dealing with a moral 
Question; one that is a problem throughout 
our country and one to which we must find 
a solution. 

Foreign policy: What we need most of all 
is a clear, concise, well-defined foreign policy 
to go with our foreign aid programs. We 
Republicans have an excellent record in for- 
eign aid. But help is needed and you can 
assist in providing it, to formulate a foreign 
Policy that would reflect our heritage of 
— and would be conducive to its 


Aid to higher education: We need a new 
Outlook on aid to higher education. There 
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is no long-range solution among the ad- 
ministration’s proposals. I have a plan, as 
I mentioned earlier, that provides a new 
approach that could lend to the solution of 
this problem, free of church and state difi- 
culties and free of the always present fear 
of Federal control. 

Farm problem: Last but certainly not least, 
I, coming from a farm State, can see first- 
hand the failure of this administration to 
formulate an effective farm program. Here 
again a new approach is needed. New solu- 
tions must be sought. You, through a Re- 
publican mock convention, can help us in 
finding the answers to these questions—you 
can play an important part. 

All in all, a Republican mock convention 
would provide you with more excitement, it 
would provide more intellectual stimulation, 
it would provide for more creative work on 
your part and would enhance, to a greater 
extent, your understanding of a national 
nominating convention. 

In light of what I have said, I have no 
doubts but that you will choose to hold a 
Republican mock convention, and at its 
conclusion you will decide to actively sup- 
port whatever candidate is nominated at the 
national convention and work to help the 
Republican Party in this election and in all 
elections to come. 


Portrait of a Great President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many of the young people who have writ- 
ten to me of their feelings on the death 
of the President have enclosed poems 
which they have composed. One of the 
young teenagers who has sent a poem is 
Linda Jean Miller, a student at North- 
east Junior High School in Minneapolis. 


Mr. President, as another indication of 
the impact of the President’s death on 
our young people, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Miller’s poem be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTRAIT oF A GREAT PRESIDENT 
The world now mourns a precious man, 
Who under his world freedom plan 
Brqught greater union to us all, 
That peace on Earth might be our call. 


Aman of love and faith was he, 

Who led, that man might peaceful be. 
His and his wisdom great 
Saved every land from tragic fate. 


Tasks of challenge he did take, 

For this a greater world would make, 
His smile, his face, his friendly wave 
Man ne'er forgets. His life he gave. 


His ycice, his words, his love of life, 

Rang out in speech through lasting strife. 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
But what, for your country, you can do.” 


Let shine the flame of freedom's light, 
That all the lands may shine as bright. 
E'en though in silence he does lie, 

He in our hearts shall never die. 
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His strength had come from Heav'n above, 
With gifts of power, peace, and love. 

His great ideals are set for all, 

That a world of liberty may never fall. 


He was humble, which made him truly great, 

He was kind, which changed most people's 
hate. 

He loved mankind, and they in return 

Loved him, who let peace’s light yet burn. 


For no man did as much he, 

To make our world more great and free. 

A dedicated man of priceless worth, 

Our President Kennedy has left this earth. 
Lcd JEAN MILLER. 


Crises Have Tested and Redeemed the 
Greatness of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


Oy TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, crises 
have tested and redeemed the greatness 
of America. I think that the tragic 
events of the past few weeks have again 
demonstrated our ability to meet a great 
crisis as a united people. 

Among the television stations of my 
district there was a united effort to help 
keep the people of the area fully in- 
formed on every development during the 
crisis, and to preserve calm and a sense 
of order. 

I should like to insert into the REC- 
orp a television editorial which shows 
the determination we have not to be 
swayed from our great purposes and 
ideals, our decision to go forward: 

Crises HAVE TESTED AND REDEEMED THE 

GREATNESS OF AMERICA 

The lives of us all will never quite be the 
same again. We have been touched by the 
sweeping events of history, and only time 
will give us the perspective to judge them 
properly. The American people have never 
before been so personally involved in a 
national crisis. For 4 days we have been 
witnesses to an unbelievable chain of events, 
beginning with the cruel death of our Presi- 
dent and ending with the world’s tribute to 
his memory. No eloquence can fully describe 
our grief; certainly, no words can capture the 
elusive spirit of hope that we all have for 
our future as a people. Channel 12 has done 
its very best to keep you close to the events 
that have so greatly affected our lives, 

The American people—of diverse faiths 


and races, of differing regions and opinions— 
have traditionally come together as one peo- 


ple to face with courage the tragedies and 
triumphs of national life. That unity is all 
the more needed now. We have a new leader 
who has humbly asked for our help. There 
is no doubt that he deserves our faith and 
support in the trying times he faces. be 

We, as a people, must now recapture the 
tempo of life which has made us a great 
nation. We must deserve the faith President 
Kennedy expressed in us; we must live up to 
the promise President Johnson has asked 
of us. 

Quoting Abraham Lincoln, “It is for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us.” 
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New Hampshire’s Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the department of social 
studies at Colby Junior College, N.H., is 
Dr. J. Duane Squires, whose keen aware- 
ness of history provides an excellent van- 
tage point from which to view the 
problems and pressures confronting our 
modern democracy. His stress upon the 
history of education, constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom, and strength of char- 
acter reflects concerns which are very 
much alive in New Hampshire in the 
present day. I ask unanimous consent 
that his article, “New Hampshire’s Herit- 
age,” from the October 1963 issue of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HampsHime’s HERITAGE 
(By J. Duane Squires) 

New Hampshire's heritage from the War 
for Independence is threefold. The great 
struggle of 1775-83 left, first of all, a lasting 
impress on the structure and organization of 
our State government. In the second place, 
it provided a many faceted range of cultural 
and social factors in our present life. And, 
in the last place, it gave us a legacy of great 


tion should be more familiar. We may con- 
sider each of these aspects in a little detall. 
In the structure and organization of our 
State government we start with the constitu- 
of New Hampshire. It is the second 
est such document among the 50 States. 
It dates from the year 1784 and is second in 
origin only to the fundamental law of Massa- 
The New Ham constitution, 

after that of the Bay State, 
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Granite State of a house of not fewer than 


the U.S.S. Raleigh, launched at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard on May 21, 1776. The 
Raleigh was one of the first ships built for 
the infant U.S. Navy. Similar in importance 
is the State motto of New Hampshire, “Live 
Free or Die.” These famous words were 
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penned by Gen. John Stark, the most noted 
of New Hampshire's officers under General 
Washington. 

LIVE FREE OR DIE 


Settled in 1623 under the authority of an 
English land grant, New Hampshire was the 
first of the States to declare her independ- 
ence, in January 1776, 6 months earlier than 
the Federal Declaration of Independence, and 
the first to adopt her own constitution. She 
was the ninth and deciding State to accept 
the Federal Constitution, binding the orig- 
mal 13 States together as a republic. 

The removal of the powder and guns from 
Fort William and Mary at New Castle by a 
small band of patriots in 1774 has been called 
the first aggressive act of the Revolution. 
New Hampshire troops played a leading part 
in the fighting at Bunker Hill. The victory 
of New Hampshire's Revolutionary War hero, 
Gen. John Stark, at the Battle of Benning- 
ton was of great historic import. 

New Hampshire's motto, “Live Free or 
Die,” from a message that Stark sent to be 
Tead at an anniversary of that battle, ex- 
presses the continuing spirit that has fos- 
tered economic, social, and educational 
progress through the years. 

Turning now to the legacy of cultural and 
social factors which have descended to us 
from the period of the War for Independence, 
we note, first, the impress of place names on 
our map. Three of New Hampshire's 10 coun- 
ties are named for persons prominent in the 
Revolutionary years: Belknap, Carroll, and 
Sullivan. Belknap was a distinguished 
minister-chaplain in the Continental Army; 
Carroll was a Marylander who signed the 
Declaration of Independence and outlived 
all his colleagues in that immortal action; 
Sullivan was an outstanding New Hampshire 
general. Among the towns with Revolu- 
tionary names we note Bartlett, Freedom, 
Hancock, Jefferson, Langdon, Lee, Madison, 
Mount Vernon, Stark, Thornton, Weare and 
Washington. Incidentally the last-named is 
the first community in our Nation to bear 
that appellation. 

Another important facet of the war years 
was the growing freedom it gave to our peo- 
pie in the choice of a religious denomination. 
In 1775 there were churches in the State 


By 1783 these had been widened to include 
the Free Will Baptists, the Universalists, the 
Methodists, and, a bit later, the Shakers. 
Thus religious freedom, as we know it to- 
day, began during the Revolution. 

Still another facet was a new and greater 
interest in education. “Knowledge and 
learning,” says article 83 of the constitution 
of 1784, “are essential to the preservation of 
a free government.” So we are not sur- 
prised to see that the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, one of the oldest such institutions in 
the Nation, was founded in 1778 and given 
State incorporation in 1781. Seven more 
such schools began in the next decade alone. 
It is worthy of note—and this attests to the 
importance of the alliance with France— 
that the one modern language taught by all 
these early schools was French. And so, 
often, it remains to this day. 

Out of the strong emotions of the strug- 
gle for independence came a rising desire 
for mercy and justice In ordinary law. You 
know that in old England in 1775 there 
were 200 crimes legally punishable by death, 
Even in New Hampshire when the war be- 
gan, there were 11 offenses so punishable. 
But by the constitution of 1784 this formi- 
dable list was reduced to eight, and the num- 
ber has been declining ever since that time. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, 
the War for Independence gave New Hamp- 
shire folk of this generation an inheritance 
of notable personalities by which our mod- 
ern lives might well be brightened. 

In the true pattern of the real Nathan 
Hale, the real Patrick Henry, and the real 
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Paul Revere, New Hampshire produced such 
Military men as Gen. John Stark and Gen. 
John Sullivan; such signers of the Declara- 
tion of Inpedendence as Dr. Josiah Bartlett, 
Dr. Matthew Thornton, and William Whip- 
ple; such great public officials as John Lang- 
don and Meshech Weare; and such religious 
leaders as Jeremy Belknap and Benjamin 
Randall, 

It would be well if we and our youth today 
would make such men our exemplars, They 
gave us undying irstances of character, in- 
tegrity, decency, and honor, from which 
ideals the Nation can never safely retreat. 

President Kennedy, in addressing the 1963 
National Congress of the DAR, sald: 

“In a world which contines to face un- 
precedented difficulties, the values of the 
American Revolution are an incalculable as- 
set to our country.” 

Truthful and good words. And in a recent 
article Adm, Hyman Rickover remarked; 

There is nothing wrong with America that 
Americans can not set right. 

This is the essence of our heritage from 
the War for Independence. 


Coast Guard Cites Hazards in Operation 
of Diesel Towing Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, on 
November 14, 1963, when I introduced 
H.R. 9130, a bill to require the inspection 
by the Coast Guard of diesel-powered 
towing vessels, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at page A7091 a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, rec- 
ommending passage of the legislation. 
The bill itself was drafted by the Coast 
Guard, based on recommendations orig- 
inally made by me in a bill I introduced 
in the previous Congress. 

The Coast Guard had asked that no 
action be taken by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on my 
original bill—H.R. 9700 in the 87th Con- 
gress and H.R. 942 in the 88th Con- 
gress—until the Coast Guard could make 
its own study of the need for legislation 
and draft the kind of legislation it 
thought should be enacted. So that is 
the background of H.R. 9130. 

MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS UNION SUPPORTS 

NEW BILL 

Mr. Speaker, I have just seen an article 
which appeared in the November issue, 
the Master Mate and Pilot, the publica- 
tion of the International tion 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, AFL-CIO, 
reporting that the union, which has been 
leading the fight for a long time for ef- 
fective safety standards on towing ves- 
sels, has endorsed the new bill. I am 
including that article as part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

[From the Master Mate and Pilot, 
November 1963] 

MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS SUPPORTS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SULLIVAN'S LATEST TOWBOAT IN- 
BPECTION BILL 2 
WASHINGTON. —A new attempt to require 

the inspection of towboats ls being made by 

Representative Leonor K. BULLIVAN, Demo- 

crat, of Missouri, in a bill introduced Novem- 
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ber 14 and referred to the House Merchant 
Marine Committee. House bill 9130 has been 
endorsed by Masters, Mates & Pilots. 

The measure would cover all vessels “en- 
gaged or intended to engage in the service of 
towing, which are above 15 gross tons or 26 
feet or over in length,” and would include 
“all towing vessels regardiess of manner of 
propulsion and whether documented or not.“ 

ELR. 9130 would authorize the Coast Guard 
to promulgate regulations respecting the de- 
sign, construction, alteration or repair of 
towboats, and also the manning and duties 
of the licensed officers and crewmembers. 

Broadly similar to Representative SUL- 
LIvan's past attempts to seek legislation for 
a safer towboat industry, the latest bill “was 
an outgrowth of a long series of exchanges 
of correspondence” between both members 
of St. Louis local 28 and Masters, Mates & 
Pilots’ legislative committee, she noted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: H.R. 9700 in 
the 87th Congress and HR. 942 in the 88th 
Congress—identical bills requiring the in- 
spection and certification of towboats—were 
previous legislative attempts. 

Following the introduction of these reso- 
lutions, the Coast Guard requested an op- 
portunity to complete its own investigation 
of the need for this legislation before further 
action was taken. 

The Congresswoman said that the Coast 
Guard study “revealed in general that opera- 
tion of diesel-powered towing vessels involves 
as great a hazard as operation of those pro- 
Pelled by steam and should therefore be 
subject to similar Coast Guard safety stand- 
ards,” - 

Mrs. SuLLIvaN cited the fact that “while 
the number of towing vessels has increased 
20 percent in the past 10 years, the number 
of casualties has increased by 120 percent to 
an average of 559 casualties per year.” The 
Coast Guard has found that “a large per- 
centage of these casualties occurred on unin- 
spected towing vessels.” 

In endorsing Representative SULLIVAN'S 
ELR. 9130. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
observed that this large percentage of casual- 
ties “could be avoided or minimized if well 
qualified personnel were aboard.“ 

The Coast Guard found that in 1962 that 
of 5,100 vessels documented for towing serv- 
ices only 103 were inspected and certified by 
the Coast Guard, the remainder not subject 
to inspection under existing law. The 530 
towboats involyed in reportable serious 
casualties in 1962 represented an average of 
1 out of every 10 towing vessels in service, 
Secretary Dillon said. 

ER. 9130 would become effective not later 
than January 1, 1965, if approved by both 
Houses and signed by the President. 

Mrs, Sutitvan represents the Third District 
of Missouri. 


Assassination of the Late President John 
F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
excellent articles were written following 
the assassination of our late President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Robert M. Schrag, assistant edi- 
tor of the Mennonite Weekly Review, 
Wrote a splendid article entitled “A Mo- 
Ment in History” which I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate and ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MOMENT IN History 

The doleful drums rolled on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Where a President had ridden in 
triumph, a military caisson bore him slowly 
along in death. John F. Kennedy was gone, 
and a world mourned. 

The awesome drama was played from be- 
ginning to end on one long November week 
end. On Friday noon the President was in 
Dallas, vibrantly alive. A few hours later he 
was back in Washington, dead. Time, space 
and history itself were foreshortened in a 
technological age. 

“A bad man shot my daddy,” said John F. 
Kennedy, Jr., 3 years old the day of his 
fathers’ funeral. “His world was strangely 
different, in little ways a child notices but 
does not understand,” wrote the UPI. Gen- 
eral MacArthur summed up everyone’s per- 
sonal sorrow: When he died something died 
within me.” 

America’s self-confidence was shaken. In 
a country of law and reason and light, the 
dark and brutal spirit of the jungle pos- 
sessed the heart of an assassin with a mail- 
order rifle. A nation accustomed to smugly 
lecture its Latin neighbors about their vio- 
lent politics drew itself up short for a search- 
ing look at its own soul. What were we com- 
ing to? The deep melancholia of an entire 
people called forth Shakespeare's lines: 


“For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 


John Kennedy was not a king, but no Cae- 
sar ever had more power to decide the fate 
of nations—the might of the nuclear thun- 
derbolt. During his brief 3 years in office, 
the force of the atom had once again been 
contained, however precariously, and the 
world was grateful. His successful efforts 
for a nuclear test ban treaty raised the hopes 
of fearful humanity. 

The U.S. Chief Executive was more than 
a national symbol, for he identified himself 
with the larger cause of mankind. “I am 
a Berliner,” he declared last June to the 
throngs in beleaguered West Berlin. A 
marked contrast to the aged leaders of Eu- 
rope, the young President and First Lady in- 
spired the world with a spirit of youthful 
optimism. 

Among the ironies of this moment in his- 
tory was the obvious parallel to President 
Lincoln, assassinated on Good Friday, 1865, 
after preserving the Union in the Civil War, 
Though separated by a century of change, 
Lincoln and Kennedy faced many of the 
same basic domestic problems, Kennedy, a 
strong civil rights advocate, was martyred 
in the centennial year of Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. The London Times 
described the late President as one “who felt 
that he was challenged to carry forward the 
implications of Lincoln’s work and who in 
this last year, has been seen wrestling with 
the critical issues of race and national 
unity.” 

With the numbing shock came also a sense 
of national rededication to making real the 
ideals of American civilization, and of Chris- 
tianity itself. John Kennedy’s goal of na- 
tional brotherhood—transcending even ra- 
cial barriers—was elusive during his lifetime. 
Now, at his death, it seemed strangely closer 
to realization. 

In the three grief-filled days from her hus- 
band's death to his burial, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy was a model of courage. The darkly 
veiled young widow bravely led a unique 
gathering of the world’s dignitaries from the 
White House to St. Matthew's Cathedral for 
the funeral. Following the requiem mass, 
quotations were read from the Kennedy in- 
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augural address ("Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country”) and from Ecclesiastes ("A 
time to be born and a time to die.“) 

It was the making of a legend. The statue 
of the Great Emancipator looked down upon 
the somber yet majestic funeral procession 
as it wound past the Lincoln Memorlal to- 
ward a hero's grave across the Potomac. And 
the drums rolled. 


The Takoma Park Sister City Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the age 
of mass communications and jet travel 
has made every man and woman in the 
world a neighbor of Takoma Park, Md. 
We cannot live next door to neighbors 
without sharing in their experiences. 
Since it is unwise to live next to people 
we do not understand or know, the peo- 
ple-to-people program inaugurated by 
President Dwight Eisenhower and con- 
tinued by President John Kennedy has 
answered a very real need. Commend- 
ine the program, President Kennedy 
8 ~ 

I know that all Americans are united in 
their support of the objectives of the peo- 
ple-to-people program. I am certain that 


the people-to-people program has inau- 
gurated a new chapter in American history. 


Through this program, hundreds of 
thousands have received their first true 
impressions of the United States and its 
peoples. Communications of every kind 
have been exchanged. Personal visits 
also have been exchanged and the lives 
of all participants have been drawn 
closer and enriched. 

Young people of many nations, in- 
cluding Takoma Park, now have an en- 
tirely different concept of the democra- 
tic processes of our Government. They 
also know more fully the value and im- 
portance of the preservation of this 
form of government, regardless of their 
land of birth. 

Such an exchange among the potential 
leaders of tomorrow can mean only 
progress for our Nation and the world. 
It has truly been said, “No man is an is- 
land.” We cannot live to ourselves and 
ignore our neighbors in this age of 
technological advance and exploding 
populations. We must learn to live with 
our fellowmen from all nations or perish. 

The people-to-people program meets 
this need for an avenue of communica- 
tion and understanding between peoples. 
Millions are benefited by the program 
now, and many millions more will receive 
benefits in the days ahead. 

For this reason, I take great pride in 
announcing that the city of Takoma Park 
is the sixth city in Maryland to embark 
on a sister city affiliation. 

Following is a record of their achieve- 
ments to date. I maintain that this re- 
port marks another milestone on the 
road to understanding with our brothers 
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to the south in the Americas. The text 
of the report follows: 
SISTER CITY AFFILIATION INITIATED BY TAKOMA 
Park CITIZens 

Citizens of Takoma Park have named a 
permanent 30-man citizens’ committee and 
have formed an affiliation as a sister city with 
Jequie, Bahia, Brazil. Formal tion 
took place in Takoma Park October 10, 1963. 
However, many citizens of the park had been 
working for more than 3 years that something 
tangible could be done to link the two cities. 
They decided that a student exchange would 
be one sure way to begin sister city activity. 

In January of this year the Honorable An- 
tonio Lomanto, Jr., mayor of Jequie, met 
with George M. Miller, the mayor of Takoma 
Park, and officially exchanged town afilia- 
tion charters uniting the two communities. 
The exchange concluded 3 years of negotia- 
tions between Takoma Park and Jequie. 

Now, an exchange student has been named 
by the Brazilian city and she will arrive in 
the United States in January of 1964. The 
student, Miss Arly Souza Britto, is niece of 
the Honorable Antonio Lomanto, who Bot now 
Governor of the Province of Bahia, Brazil 
Present plans call for her staying with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Coffman, public relations 


secretary; and Mrs. Rhoda Ross, associate 
secretary, as an executive committee for the 


project. 
Subcommittee chairmen were also named 


Jequie, Brazil, has a population of 51,000 
and is county seat of Bahia. It is located 
about 120 miles southwest of Salvador, the 
capital of Bahia Province. Takoma Park's 
population numbers a little more than 17,000. 


The entire project has been undertaken to 
help implement the people-to-people po 


groups. 
helped many peoples of countries all around 


the world understand a different side of 


Although the people-to-people program 
has always had the blessing of the U.S. State 
Department, it has always been directed and 
developed under private, grassroots leader- 
ship. City, State, and Federal officials have 


sending of a Takoma Park youth to Brazil for 
a second phase of the sister city project. 
Continuing with the program of good will 
and personal understanding initiated last 
January, the newly appointed committee 
paid an unofficial visit to the Brazilian Em- 
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bassy on Tuesday, November 19. Through 
this visit friendly contacts were made with 
embassy members and additional channels of 
communication were set up between the 
Takoma Park committee and the citizens of 
sister city, Jequie, Brazil. 

Responding to this visit, Jorge de Carvalho 
e Silva, Minister, Chargé Affaires of the 
Brazilian Embassy, issued the following 
statement: 

“The people-to-people program has been 
leaning to the Brazilian-American relations 
a contribution that is as relevant as it is 
timely. Therefore, it was with satisfaction 
that the Embassy received the visit of Mayor 
George Miller, of Takoma Park, Md., with a 
group of members of the sister city affilia- 
tion program. 

“I accompany with great interest their 
contribution toward our joint endeavor in 
promoting a better understanding between 
the peoples of two nations that are tradi- 
tionally friends.” 

Other projects being fostered by the Ta- 
koma Park Sister City Committee are: 

1. Constant contact is maintained with 
Jequie by an organized group of “ham” radio 
operators. 

2. A photo album and scrapbook prepared 
by Takoma Park Junior School stu- 
dents has been given to the city of Jequie. 

3. Classes in the Portuguese languare are 
being arranged through the Brazilian Em- 
bassy. 

The sister city program gives new emphasis 
to the pioneer spirit of individual action. 
This spirit moved the founders of our Na- 
tion and this spirit will continue to keep 
our Nation growing, strong and free. 


Our Stake in the Arctic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
December 2, 1963, issue of the Ameri- 
can Security Council Washington Re- 
port presents an eloquent and interest- 
ing discussion of a strategic area of the 
Western Hemisphere which is largely 
overlooked and little understood by too 
many. This report entitled “Our Stake 
in the Arctic” was written by Mr. An- 
thony Harrigan, the associate editor of 
the News & Courier in Charleston, S.C. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this report printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

OUR STAKE IN THE ARCTIC 
WASHINGTON, December 2, 1963. 

(Eprror’s Norx.—Mr. Harrigan is associate 
editor of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, a member of the ASO’s strategy 
staff, and a major contributor to military 
journals in the United States, France, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan.) 

The danger to the Nation along its south- 
ern strategic frontier—from the Soviet 
Union’s outpost in Cuba to the troubled 


is comprehended hardly at all. 
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Yet the United States is an Arctic power 
as much as it is an Atlantic nation or a land 
with a strategic involvement in the Pacific. 
The American Union, through the State of 
Alaska, is partly above the Arctic Circle. 
From the defense standpoint, our most im- 
portant warning system—the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System (BMEWS) is at Thule, 
Greenland, and watches for missile attack 
from across the Pole. Since the nuclear sub- 
marine Nautilus made the first undersea 
Arctic cruise in the summer of 1957, Ameri- 
can sea power has aimed at an increasingly 
greater role in the Arctic Ocean. 

Despite the rising tempo of U.S. defense 
activity in the Arctic, the American people 
do not fully grasp our national orientation 
toward the northern regions. Ever since the 
days of early settlement, the focus of Ameri- 
can attention has been on the Atlantic. Be- 
ginning with the rise of Japanese sea power 
at the end of the 19th century, the Pacific 
dimension of our strategic vision came into 
being. To the south, the threat has been 
clear since the time of President Monroe. 
But the north has been a frozen land—a bar- 
rier that no enemy could cross. 

It is necessary that the American people 
reorient themselves to the Arctic, for the ice 
is no longer a barrier. Establishment of an 
under-ice city at Thule, complete with nu- 
clear power station, makes clear that the 
Arctic climate will be conquered in the years 
ahead. Moreover, under-ice operation in the 
Arctic Ocean means that vast oceanic region, 
bounded by the Soviet Union on one side and 
the free world nations on the other, will be 
open to submerged navigation in peace and 
war. 

Americans need to look down at the Arctic 
from above, so to speak, instead of looking 
east and west. It is useful to think of the 
Arctic Ocean almost as one thinks of the 
Indian Ocean—an ocean that is almost land- 
locked. If one takes this view, he quickly 
grasps the principal ical elements 
and their strategic si The chief 
geographical feature of the Arctic Ocean is 
Greenland, which we see as North America’s 
great offshore island—a land with as much 
strategic significance for North America as 
Great Britain has for the European Con- 
tinent. The Greenland and the Norwegian 


Soviet Union that the Suez Canal had for the 
British Empire. Soviet undersea craft could 
not move from European Russia to the Far 
East unless they had clear access through the 
strait separating Siberia and Alaska. 

The Queen Elizabeth Islands of northern 
Canada, which lie between Greenland and 
the Beaufort Sea north of Alaska, can be 
compared with the multitude of strategic is- 
lands in the South China Sea and the In- 
donesian Archipelago. 

The only reason that the peoples of the 
world have not visualized these lands and 
seas in strategic terms is because the ice 
kept out shipping. But that day is at an 
end. The Soviets are keenly aware of the 
dawn of a new era in the history of the Arctic 
world, and the United States cannot afford 
to lag in understanding. 

First of all, what is the Arctic? Where are 
the boundaries? The Arctic Circle provides 
a poor definition. A far more useful boun- 
dary for the purpose of strategic considera- 
tions can be fixed at the 60th parallel. Thus 
the area within this segment includes almost 
all of Alaska, northern Canada, Greenland, 
Iceland, northern Norway and Sweden, Fin- 
land and the great landmass of Siberia and 
the Soviet far north. 
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The Soviet Government has been pushing 
hard to populate the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions. Today, an estimated 6 million Rus- 
sians live north of the 60th parallel. 
Archangel, with a population of 300,000, is 
the largest city in the northern regions of 
the globe. The entire State of Alaska has a 
population of only 226,167 (1960 census). 

Decades ago, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, writ- 
ing in “The Northern Course of Empire,” pre- 
dicted that the center of civilization would 
shift to the north. Certainly, the population 
pressures of the 20th and 21st centuries, 
combined with nuclear power for light and 
heat, will result in a movement of peoples 
into these regions. 

Development of the Arctic world is inevi- 
table because of the tremendous economic 
potential of the area. The best fishing 
grounds in the world are located along the 
edge of the Arctic. Coal deposits exist 
around the rim of the Arctic Ocean. The 
subarctic areas of Canada are rich in radio- 
active minerals such as uranium and thorium 
and in iron, nickel, lead, and in petroleum 
and natural gas as well. Much of the iron 
used in American steel mills comes from a 
mine in Labrador. Gold, copper, and tin 
are produced in the Soviet far north. In 
addition, great waterways of the Soviet 
Union, the Yenisei, Lena and Ob Rivers, are 
arctic and subarctic rivers. They form im- 
Portant commercial avenues to northern 
Asia. And the sea route across the top of 
Russia is of increasing importance to that 
Country. It is the Soviet Union's enormous 
interest in the northern route through the 
ice that dictated that the USS.R.'s initial 
nuclear-powered vessel should be the atomic 
leebreaker Lenin, which is nearly twice the 
Size of the largest American icebreaker, the 
Glacier. 

The Soviets have been studying the Arctic 
Since the early 1930's. In 1937, the first 
Soviet sclentists set up stations on drifting 
ice floes. The 1960's find Soviet meteorologi- 
Cal stations all along the Arctic coast and 
among the islands of the east Siberian Sea. 

For the time being, however, the United 
States has gained an advantage in the Arctic 
as a result of its pioneering in underice 
Navigation. The eight announced US. nu- 
Clear submarine cruises into the Arctic have 
Produced observations which are of immense 
importance to our defense. We have learned 
Of passages through the ice, but we also must 
learn that the Arctic Ocean has a strategic 
importance second to none. Economically, 
of course, the region contains great riches. 
The Queen Elizabeth Islands, for instance, 
are rich in minerals. When engineering 
methods are perfected and transportation 
becomes commercially feasible, commerce 
wili fiourish in the Arctic. Initially, the 
United States will need more and bigger ice- 

including nuclear-powered craft 
that can operate for long periods at a time. 

The key instrument in the domination of 
the Arctic is, however, the submarine. It is 
Secure from surface and aerial attack in this 
Wilderness of ice. The only weapon it has 
to fear is another submarine. 

The Soviets are no less aware of this than 
the U.S. Navy. The logical operating area 
for Soviet missile-firing submarines will be 
in the Arctic. Moreover, it is to be expected 
that they will attempt to take up patrols in 

udson Bay, the vast watery area that pro- 
Vides a water entry into the heart of North 
America, It is with this potential danger in 
mind that the Canadian Government re- 
ently ordered work to begin on an under- 
Water survelllance system in the area where 
Submarines would enter Hudson Bay. This 
marine surveillance system in the years to 
come will be as important as the distant 
eariy warning system of radar stations that 
Euarded North America against aerial attack. 

In addition, the United States and Canada 
cannot neglect training of troops for arctic 
Operations, If the Soviets were to seize one 
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or more islands in the Arctic, as they have 
infiltrated Cuba, it would be necessary to 
drive them out. The Canadians and their 
Commonwealth allies, the British, have been 
mindful of this need and have begun train- 
ing of parasnowmen. Earlier this year, 
Canadian and British parachutists practiced 
the arts of arctic warfare, digging snow holes 
and trenches, bullding huts with snow 
blocks, and mastering the tactics involved 
in moving across snow into attack. 

A strategy of victory requires that the 
United States press its advantage at all 
points along its strategic frontiers. In the 
far north we face the Soviet Union directly. 
We also face a rising challenge from Soviet 
seapower, which can be expected to seek 
domination of the Arctic Ocean, American 
supremacy must not only be on, under and 
above the seas but beneath the ice as well. 

ANTHONY HARRIGAN, 
Guest Editor. 


National Commander of the American 
Legion, Daniel F. Foley, Strikes Back 
at Antiveteran Article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, of November 30, 
by President of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Edwin P. Neilan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
from the national public relations di- 
vision of the American Legion: 

American Legion National Commander 
Daniel F. Foley today termed an article, ap- 
pearing in the November 30 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post and authored by the 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
a “blatant and outrageous” attack on vet- 
erans and veterans’ organizations and a 
“shocking and unwarranted” indictment of 
the Congress and of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. “This will do nothing to improve 
the public image of either the Post or the 
chamber of commerce,” Commander 
stated. The leader of the world’s largest vet- 
erans’ organization said the American people 
have a right to expect of the Nation's major 
magazines fair and responsible reporting. 
“This article,” he declared, “is a gross con- 
tribution to confusion, It is loaded with 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies.” 

The article, entitled Let's Say No To The 
Veterans,” contends that veterans are the 
worst offenders among groups receiving from 
the Congress what its author calls handouts 
and Federal giveaways. It refers to the vet- 
erans’ benefits program as a scandal and im- 
plies that any veterans’ legislation passed by 
Congress is loosely written. “Congressmen,” 
says the article, “are demonstrably unable to 
resist” the lobbyists. 

To thwart pressure groups, the chamber’s 
president recommends abolishment of the 
House Veterans’ Committee. “If we were to 
pursue this kind of logic," Commander Foley 
noted, “one also would have to recommend 
the abolishment of the constitutionally guar- 
anteed right of petition, and perhaps the 
American system of representative govern- 
ment. We doubt if the spokesman 
for the business lobby would seriously pro- 
pose that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the Congress be dissolved.” 
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The chamber’s president also charges the 
Veterans’ Administration with loose adminis- 
tration of veterans’ legislation and with in- 
efficient management of its hospitals. He 
would discontinue the VA hospital system 
and he questions the agency's justification 
for remaining in control of other benefit 


programs. 

The American Legion took particular ex- 
ceptiorm to the Post article's claim that the 
VA routinely permits veterans to perjure 
themselves so as to secure free medical care. 
The Legion’s leader stated that “this reck- 
less accusation establishes wtihout doubt 
the chamber president’s complete ignorance 
of the extreme lengths to which the VA goes 
to insure that its hospital beds will be used 
only by those having entitlement on the basis 
of either service-connection or need.” The 
commander said repeated surveys have 
demonstrated that abuse of the veterans’ 
hospital treatment privilege is negligible. 
The findings, he pointed out, consistently 
have shown that “less than one-half of 1 
percent of the cases might be subject to 
question,” and he emphasized that this rec- 
ord is remarkably low in comparison with 
other public programs of like nature. .The 
Legion spokesman added that his organiza- 
tion has given the VA every cooperation in 
continuing efforts to eliminate abuse of the 
non-service-connected medical program. 

The Post article, in the Legion’s opinion, 
adds up to an unfair—and unsubstan- 
tiated—condemnation of all veterans’ pro- 
grams, even though its writer gives lipserv- 
ice to the “sensible principle that benefits 
should be paid only for service-connected 
disabilities, for unemployability and for 
need.“ er Foley observed that the | 
Legion has consistently supported this prin- 
ciple and, in fact, participated in estab- 
lishing it as part of today’s law. The cham- 
ber's president, however, selected out for 
8 se a general pension bill that 

y an tion representing 
less than 10 percent of those in veterans’ or- 
ganizations, but he neglected to make clear 
the pension policy of the American Legion. 

The Legion commander said “anyone even 
casually acquainted with our organization's 
longstanding position knows that we stand 


among 
TONNO eee 
veterans’ ty and death pension 
grams. Within the framework of existing 
law, we seek moderate liberalizations in 
keeping with rising living costs, and such 
other modifications as will serve to perpetuate 
the dignified and gracious manner in whch 
the Nation traditionally has cared for its war 
veterans and their survivors,” 


The Wabasha, Minn., lawyer identified four 
major fallacies in the Post article which he 
said served to discredit any claim its author 
might make to expertise in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. These, together with the 
Legion's comment, are: 

1. The Post article asks, “If low-income 
veterans of World War I should be helped, 
why shouldn't low-income, elderly non- 
veterans?” The Washington office of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce is well staffed 
with experts in all forms of Government pro- 
grams. It is inconceivable that its president 
would be unaware of the public assistance 
program under which well over two mililon 
sos citizens, regardless of veteran status, 
receive a monthly payment consis largel 
of Federal funds. The amount ped in mick 
cases is, on the average, approximately the 
Same as the average pension paid by the 
VA to a war veteran. 

2, The Post article says “* * * 85 percent 
of the VA patients have nonservice disabil- 
ities." The quoted figure must have been 
grabbed out of the air for it bears no ascer- 
tainable relationship to official Government 
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statistics. It is possible, of course, that all 
VA patients haye some non-service-con- 
nected disability. The fact is, however, that 
somewhat over 40 percent of all veterans 
occupying a VA hospital bed have service- 
connected disabilities of a compensable de- 
gree. Of the remaining non-service-con- 
nected group, over 57 percent are under 
treatment for chronic, long-term disabil- 
ities such as tuberculosis and neuropsychi- 
atric conditions. These patients would be 
a charge on the public whether in a VA or 
anon-VA hospital. 

3. The Post article claims “there are gen- 
erally more empty beds than patients in VA 
hospitals, if only because most of the pa- 
tients are ambulatory.” The reference to 
“ambulatory” patients renders this state- 
ment senseless. Under this definition, all 
beds in any hospital would be “empty” on 
any given day that all of its patients could 


non-VA hospitals. The bed occu- 
pancy rate for VA hospitals is 90 percent, 
compared to 75 percent for non-Federal hos- 
itals. 
— The Post article states. Our veteran 
eee is aging, but not decreasing.” 
This would be a good trick, if possible. The 
fact is the Nation’s war veteran population 
e eee eee 
chamber’s president, a Delaware 
Sinker, favors dismemberment of the VA 
and letting the general social security sys- 
tem provide for the needs of veterans. Com- 


Legion head, “the business-lobby’s repre- 
sentative did not tell us how much money, 
if any, would be saved. The needy—veteran 


Federal responsibility and the VA is the 
agency for discharging that responsibility; 
and our philosophy in this regard is founded 
on the Nation's historic policy of providing 
special benefits for its war veterans and 
their survivors.” 

ting the 2,600,000 veterans of 
World Wars I and II and the Korean war who 
are members of the American Legion, Com- 
mander Foley said, “Thousands of Legion- 
naires also are members of some local cham- 
ber of commerce. They will have more than 
a passing interest in their national presi- 
dent’s views as expressed in the Post. ar- 
ticle. We have found over the years that 
whenever a local installation of a Federal 
agency is threatened with transfer, dissolu- 
tion, or curtailment, the local chamber of 
commerce takes an active part in efforts to 
retain the status quo. Legion and 
chamber units often have joined forces to 
Justify continued full operation of a given 
VA medical facility.” 

Commander Foley stated in conclusion 
that the Post article presents nothing new. 
“It's the same old charges from the same 
old source. No amount of fallacious reason- 


purpose be served by 
impugning the integrity and judgment of 
Congressmen. 

“As national commander, I pledge to all 
needy war veterans, and to the widows and 
orphans of those who served, that the Amer- 
ican Legion will continue its efforts in their 
behalf, that the VA's hospital shall 
be maintained intact, and that we will Nght 
with our full strength and resources any 
and all attempts to dismember the VA or 
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otherwise weaken its ability to carry out its 
important mission, 

“We make no apology for our position 
on veterans’ benefits, Just as we need not 
apologize for the American Legion’s great 
and continuing programs of community 
service; its child welfare work; its sponsor- 
ship of youth projects emphasizing Ameri- 
can ideals of fair play, tolerance, civic re- 
sponsibiilty, and constitutional government; 
its unselfish service to veterans and their 
dependents; its support for a national de- 
fense establishment second to none; its in- 
sistence upon the maintenance of American 
principles of justice, freedom, and democ- 

* 


Finally, said Commander Foley, In view 
of the attitude expressed by the writer of the 
Post article, perhaps it is also his view that 
veterans’ groups, including the American 
Legion, should cease their keen interest and 
participation in countless community proj- 
ects and endeavors all across America—many 
of which would not be realized without the 
support of such patriotic organizations.” 


More Active Role for Vice President 
Shows Policy Set by Ike Was Wise 
One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, none 
of us can comprehend the powers of the 
Presidency, nor fully appreciate the in- 
fluence that office exerts on the world 
and, indeed, the course of history. 


Because we cannot fully understand all 
these things, we cannot understand the 
size of the vacuum created by the sud- 
den and tragic death of President Ken- 
nedy. A power vacuum must be filled 
somehow, and filled very quickly. This 
country was and is fortunate that Lyn- 
don B. Johnson was there to fill the 
place left by our late President. 

We are fortunate that Vice President 
Johnson played an active and important 
role in the high councils of the Kennedy 
administration, and we are fortunate 
that Lyndon Johnson knew and under- 
stood his role. 

None of us wanted it this way, and 
none of us expected that events would 
turn as they have. But the fact is that 
President Kennedy is dead, and that 
President Johnson has succeeded him. 
I say that it is fortunate for us, and even 
fortunate for the world, that a man as 
capable as President Johnson was there 
to fill the void. The San Antonio Ex- 
press recently wrote an editorial in this 
vein, and I include it in the RECORD: 

More ACTIVE ROLE FOR VICE PRESIDENT SHOWS 
Porter Ser sy IKE Was WIE ONE 

A single major decision in the political life 
of John F. Kennedy towers today in lasting 
tribute to the late President's determination 
that the Nation is to survive and prosper. 

After he had the Democratic 
nomination in 1960, Mr. Kennedy rose above 
the personal animosity of his loyal followers 
and selected Lyndon B. Johnson as his run- 
ning mate. Mr. Johnson was not the favorite 
choice of the Kennedy supporters, but Mr. 
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Kennedy took him, anyway, as the best man 
to fill the ticket. 

Wisdom of the decision looms as a master 
stroke in the aftermath of the Kennedy 
assassination. As the machinery of Federal 
Government once more begins to generate 
its awesome power, Mr. Johnson is the man 
at the throttle. 

There is strong possibility the myriad com- 
plexities of international and domestic issues 
confronting the newly elevated Chief Execu- 
tive would baffle a less experienced helms- 
man. Instead, continuity of Government 
under experienced direction is assured, 

Need for a fully capable No, 2 man has 
been apparent in all the national adminis- 
trations since World War Il, when the re- 
sponsibility for nuclear decisions affecting all 
mankind was born. 

In inheriting the Presidency from the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. came 
to the high office only lightly equipped for 
his role in history, but through sheer grit 
and determination he rose to the challenge 
of leadership in a crisis, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower saw the administra- 
tive problem in its proper light and made a 
working Vice President of Richard Nixon, and 
for a time it appeared that Mr. Nixon would 
be called on to take charge when the Presi- 
dent was stricken. 

Mr. Kennedy maintained the executive 
policy of keeping an able successor on hand, 
even though there was little likelihood that 
the youngest man to become President would 
die in office. 

But when fate intervened, the fast-moving, 
slow-talking former Senate majority leader 
was ready, Just as he was ready to take the 
lesser role of Vice President in 1960. 

Three years ago, the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket looked to be an expedient political ar- 
rangement. When disaster struck, the 1960 
selection proved to be that of a statesman. 


Interpretation of Principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine To Guard Hemi- 


sphere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bronis 
S. Kaslas, associate professor of inter- 
national law at Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has written a series of articles 
on the Monroe Doctrine which has ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News. Today, I would like to 
submit for the Recorp the third in- 
stallment in the four-part series in which 
Dr. Kaslas has made a significant. his- 
toric contribution. This installment 
appeared in the Wednesday, December 
4, 1963, edition of the aforementioned 
newspaper. 

The article follows: 

INTERPRETATION OF PRINCIPLES OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE To GUARD HEMISPHERE—Part 4 

The principle of noncolonization was con- 
strued with the view to checking the advance 
of Russian colonialism on the northwest 
coast of America. It was also based on the 
assumption that the independent Nations 
of North and South America possess sover- 
eignty over the entire area of the two Amer- 
ican continents. This meant that there re- 
mained no more territorial areas available for 
colonization by European powers, and that 
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the exclusive American sovereignty in this 
hemisphere must be ted. 

The principle of non intervention was di- 
rected against possible attempts by European 
powers to reestablish autocratic governments 
in Latin America, European intervention 
encroaching upon the political independence 
of American States was, and still is today re- 
garded by the Monroe Doctrine as dangerous 
to the United States. 

CANADA INCLUDED 


By virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States appears to assert the right to 
Oppose territorial acquisition of any non- 
American power in this hemisphere by any 
Process, in any manner. Thus, no distinction 
has been made between voluntary transfer 
of American territory by an existing Ameri- 
Can State and forcible encroachment upon 
it. Canadian territory is, no doubt, included 
Within this claim under the Monroe Doctrine 
and was so acknowledged, on August 18, 1938, 
by a special declaration of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The basis of the United States claim 
against voluntary transfer of any territory 
Within the Western Hemisphere by an Amer- 
ican State to a non-American power would 
be that the defense of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, and particularly the safety and the 
Security of the United States, would be ren- 
dered difficult and endangered by the trans- 
Ter of any American territory to a non-Amer- 
ican power. In 1912, the Senate of the 
United States adopted a special resolution to 
this effect. By its comprehensive terms, this 
Tesolution was directed against any foreign 
government, any government “not American“ 
and enunciated clearly the principle of self- 
defense. Objections to territorial acqulsi- 
tions in any form and by any process, by non- 

states rests upon the grounds that 
Such acquisitions threaten the safety of the 
United States and the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
CONTRACTUAL DELINQUENCIES 


Under international law, the United States 
Could not assert the right to protect the Latin 
American Republics against non-American 
States attempting to resort to forcible action 
on account of international contractual de- 
linquencies, when the measures taken did not 
involve occupation of American territory or 
interference with political independence. 
Occupation and control of the custom houses 
of certain insolvent Latin American states 
has been at times the sole and only means of 
Satisfying contractual delinquencies. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, believing 
that interference with such legitimate claims 
ot non-American states would place them in 
& remediless condition, proposed in 1905 as 
an alternative that the United States itself 
Collect the claims of European states as well 
as its own and thus keep European states out 
Of the Western Hemisphere and forestall for- 
eign occupation of any American territory. 

This alternative became known as “Roose- 
Velt's corollary” and the plan proved to be of 
Practical value by preserving both the invio- 
lability of the Monroe Doctrine and the legiti- 
Mate claims by European powers. 

COLLECTIVE ACTION 


In the domain of self-defense, a country 

Usually reluctant to yield, to any foreign 
State, the right to determine under what cir- 
Cumstances certain measures must be taken 
to assure its safety and defense. Accord- 
ingly, the United States generally avoided 
Collective action with European nations in 
Western Hemisphere affairs and was for a 
long time even reluctant to enter into mutual 
defense agreements with other American 
States. The reasons for this attitude were 
explained by Secretary of State Charles 
Hughes in 1923: 

“As the policy embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine is distinctively the policy of the 
United States, the Government of the United 
States reserves to itself its definition, inter- 
Pretation, and application.” 
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President Wilson also observed: 

“The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. 
It always has been maintained upon her own 
responsibility.” 


Or as Elihu Root has said: 

“Since the Monroe Doctrine is a declara- 
tion based upon the Nation's right of self- 
protection, it cannot be transmuted into a 
joint or common declaration by American 
states or any number of them.” t 

In accordance with this policy, the United 
States has always emphasized its unwilling- 
ness to accept an obligation which would 
permit any international body to judge its 
conduct under the Monroe Doctrine. Thus 
article 21 of the Pact of the League of Na- 
tions declared that nothing therein should 
“be deemed to affect the validity of inter- 
national engagements, such as * * * the 
Monroe Doctrine, for securing the mainte- 
nance of peace.” 

During the first period following enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States practiced unilateral intervention in 
many forms, in order to carry out its prin- 
ciples. Among the tactics used were non- 
recognition, economic pressure, diplomatic 
mediation, diplomatic intervention, dollar 
diplomacy, arms embargo, naval blockade, 
temporary landing of an army, or occupa- 
tion over extended periods of time. The 
most difficult problem for supporters of the 
Monroe Doctrine is justification for U.S. in- 
tervention, for certainly, not all actions may 
be equally justified. There are a few cases 
where it is hard to see why U.S. forces in- 
tervened. Yet, most of interventions were 
clearly justified on the the grounds of com- 
mon decency and humanitarian ideals. 
American political and military assistance 
made it possible for many Latin American 
States to maintain their independence with- 
out the drain of heavy military budgets. If 
the United States had not intervened in 
Latin America, other powers would have, and 
the result would have been that this hemi- 
sphere would have become an area of ri- 
valries between European powers and un- 
doubtedly even Asiatic powers. Under the 
umbrella of the Monroe Doctrine, the Amer- 
icas have remained through the 19th and 
20th centuries a zone of relative peace, al- 
most enjoying a Pax Americana. 


— 


UNITED STATES IN DAYS OF PRESIDENT JAMES 
MONROE 


When James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States and promulgator of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, was in office, the United States 
had a population of 11,300,000, approximately 
that of Pennsylvania today. 

During his administration (1817 to 1825) 
five States joined the Union: Mississippi, 
1817; Illinois, 1818; Alabama, 1819; Maine, 
1820; Missouri, 1821. Arkansas became a 
Territory in 1819. Florida, which was pur- 
chased from Spain in 1819, became a Terri- 
tory in 1822. 

Other milestones of his administration in- 
cluded the establishment of the first public 
school at Boston in 1821 and the crossing 
of the Atlantic by the first steamship, the 
Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., to Liverpool, 
England, in 1819. 


The American Legion of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the dynamic and forceful national com- 
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mander of the American Legion, Daniel 
F. Foley, delivered a speech to the 
American Legion, Department of the 
District of Columbia, on November 9, 
1963, which I commend to my colleagues. 
In his role as national commander of 
an organization composed of several mil- 
lion former servicemen, Commander 
Foley has focused attention on those 
American men and women who are 
guarding our freedom throughout the 
world, 

One of the great contributions of the 
American Legion has been its constant 
and vigilant interest in the preparedness 
of the U.S. Armed Forces. Commander 
Foley has correctly pointed out that, in 
addition to military strength, we must 
make use of our moral and spiritual re- 
sources and be proud of our Constitution 
and our country. 

The American Legion has a program of 
Americanism which operates through 
four great youth programs: American 
Legion baseball, Boys’ State and Nation, 
the National High School Oratorical 
Contest, and Boy Scout sponsorship. I 
commend the American Legion for its 
work with the youth of America and for 
its selection of Daniel F. Foley as its 
national commander. 

The speech follows: 

Tse Amertcan LEGION or Tonar— TO Dis- 
CHARGE THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Daniel F. Foley, national commander, 
the American Legion, delivered before the 

department of District of Columbia, Nov. 9, 

1963) 

My friends, it always is a distinct pleasure 
for the national commander of the American 
Legion to meet with Legionnaires of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and their distinguished 
guests here in the Nation's Capital, and I look 
upon this as a particularly pleasant assign- 
ment on the eve of Veterans Day 1963. 

The American Legion, as always, is de- 
lighted to participate in any any- 
where in this land where tribute is paid to 
America’s defenders. While your official ob- 
servance will take place here on Monday, 
November 11, this is a matter of little im- 
port—for in the hearts and minds of Amer- 
ican Legionnaires, every day is Veterans Day. 

We meet here with full recognition of the 
momentous hours of history which our life- 
times We meet with 
of the threat to freedom which exists in the 
world today. We meet with a calm deter- 
mination that this monstrous threat shall 
not prevail—now or ultimately—and that 
our heroic dead shall not have died in vain. 

Our President, in a recent address before 
the University of Maine, also indicated that 
our Government is not being lulled into com- 
Placency by the apparent concilia- 
tory attitude of the Soviet Union. Speaking 
of the limited nuclear test ban treaty, to 
which the Legion gave conditional approval, 
and of the proposed wheat sale, which we 
opposed, Mr. Kennedy said: “No one of these 
small advances, nor all of them taken to- 
gether, can be interpreted as meaning that 
the Soviets are abandoning their basic aims 
and ambitions.” 

While I quote somewhat out of context 
from his total discourse, the President also 
said: “Therefore, while maintaining our 
readiness for war, let us exhaust every ave- 
nue for peace. Let us always make clear our 
willingness to talk, if talk will help, and our 
readiness to fight, if fight we must.” These 
statements, I believe, to be fairly well in ac- 
cord with current American Legion thinking 
on some of our major problems. 

We of the American Legion take this 
solemn occasion to reminisce for a moment 
on the great sacrifices that have been re- 
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quired of America’s sons and daughters to 
bring this great Nation of ours into being, 
and to maintain America to this day—in 
strength—as a shining symbol of freedom in 
a darkened world. 

It is, indeed, a day upon which we honor 
the heroes of all our Nation's wars, both the 
living and the dead. We revive in ourselves 
and, we trust, in our fellow citizens the 
knowledge that without the patriotism, the 
love of country, the unflinching readiness 
and ability of America’s citizen-soldiers to 
rise to her defense in time of crisis—the 
America we know and love would long since 
haye passed into the limbo of lost nations 
whose people were either unable or unwilling 
to defend themselves and the principles for 
which they stood. 3 

The principles for which this Nation stands 


and democracy and the God-given rights of 
the individual—all of which we cherish so 
dearly—have no place in a Communist-con- 
trolled society, and Mr, Khrushehev has 
assured us that one day we will live under 


i 


to you my friends that this will not 
as as we have an American 
responsive to the admoni- 
the American Legion—and I pledge 
that as long as this American Legion 
will not permit our fellow 
forget the qualities that were re- 
to make this Nation great and to keep 
We will, to the end of our days, 
give the ultimate in service to our 
our country, and, in so doing we 
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we live. 

There are times for treading lightly, there 
times for dealing with a heavy hand, but 
no time when we can afford to gam- 
the security of this Nation or to 
the future for ourselves or for 


We recognize full well that we cannot live 
in the past, but we know that we can use 
experiences of the past to bulld for today 


| 


The American Legion has built its record 
the rights and integrity not 
of America’s veterans, but of those men 
and women who currently wear the uniform 
their country, and who stand guard on 
of freedom throughout the 


While the full significance of recent events 
in South Vietnam have not yet been made 
to the world, let us hope that the 
change will be for the better and that the 
new government will press forward with a 
firm determination for a quick and decisive 
victory in the war against the Vietcong. 

At this very moment there is no place on 
earth where American fighting men stand in 
more grave personal danger than in the rot- 
jungles of -South Vietnam. Here 
Americans are risking, and giving, their lives 
to help the Government of South Vietnam 
stem the tide of communism and to repel the 
Communist Vietcong which threatens to 
‘take over all of Vietnam and conceivably all 
of southeast Asia. They are defenders of 
freedom. } 
Although the guns fell silent nearly a dèc- 
ade ago in Korea, young Americans still 
stand guard over the no-man's land at the 
38th parallel which divides free South Korea 
from Communist North Korea. They watch 
over an uneasy truce that could be broken 
by a Communist whim. Their lot is not an 
easy one, and while they serve where they do 
they are deprived of the comforts of home 
and the company of loved ones. They are 
defenders of freedom. 


4 
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The U.S. Navy and Marine forces that man 
our naval station at Guantanamo Bay—and 
the ships and planes that patrol the Carib- 
bean Sea frontier—sit on a veritable powder 
keg that could erupt at any moment. The 
American Legion believes, and we are con- 
fident that the vast majority of American 
people agree with us, that the early return 
of freedom to Cuba is -vital to the defense 
and security of the Western Hemisphere. 
Our troops maintaining the vigil in this 
troubled area go about thelr daily tasks like 
men—knowing they are vulnerable—but 
confident in the knowledge that they can 
give an excellent account of themselves, one 
of which their country would be proud, 
should an attack ever come, They are de- 
fenders of freedom. 

In West Berlin, American forces and their 
Western Allies maintain a constant vigil at 
that monstrous wall which separates the free 
world from the world of the Communist. 
There on the doorstep of the Iron Curtain, 
these men know they are automatically front 
line troops should an attack ever come. 
Recently renewed Communist efforts to in- 
terfere with traffic on the autobahn leading 
to Berlin and renewed American resistance 
to such interference points up once more 
that our rights of access to Berlin are non- 
negotiable. It also provides new evidence 
that our troops are ready to defend that 
right of access. They are defenders of 
freedom. 

Those who man the planes of the Strategic 
Air Command scanning the skies in a con- 
stant alert, and those who man the vessels 
of the U.S. Navy sweeping the seven seas, 
are defenders of freedom just as surely as are 
those of us who were privileged to wear the 
uniform of our country in time of actual 
warfare. 

No Veterans’ Day observance, In these try- 
ing times, would be complete without due 
recognition of today’s defenders of freedom, 
and we of the American Legion take this op- 
portunity to salute our sons who walk in our 
footsteps, and to offer prayers to God that 
the path they travel shall never lead them to 
the destiny that was ours—the horror of a 
shooting war. 

Today's citizen-soldier, my friends, is no 
different from the citizeri-soldier who forged 
the freedom of this Nation at Bunker Hill, 
at Yorktown, and at Valley Forge. He is no 
different from the citizen-soldier who pre- 
served that freedom at Chateau-Thierry, the 
Marne, and Belleau Wood and again at Anzio, 
Normandy Beach, Guadalcanal, and Iwo Jima, 
and yet again at Pork Chop Ridge, the Punch 
Bowl, and the banks of the Yalu River. 

He deserves your respect and mine and 
that of every citizen of every free nation 
where he lays his life on the line that the 
freedom of that nation may endure, 

We of the American Legion believe the best 

we can provide to these fine young 
men and women, and to the generations who 
will follow them, is to bulld the military 
forces of this Nation so strong that no po- 
tential foe would dare to attack. 

But the building of military might alone 
is not sufficient to sustain a nation in free- 
dom. While strength is an essential element 
of security, it must, to be effective, be cou- 
pled with a great resurgence of the moral 
and spiritual resources which helped to make 
this Nation great, and without which we can- 
not hope to survive—much less survive in 
freedom. 

The first four words of the preamble of 
the Constitution of the American Legion are: 
“For God and country,” and to the Legion- 
naire these are not Just idle words. 

Through the religious emphasis program 
of the American Legion chaplaincy, formerly 
our “Back to God" program, and recently 
changed to “Service to God and Country,” 
the Legion seeks to rekindle an awareness 
of the moral and spiritual aspects of every- 
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day life. We encourage church attendance 
regularly by every individual, at the church 
or synagogue of his choice, and on every 
occasion where the opportunity presents 
itself, we reaffirm our belief in the existence 
of a Supreme Being and our dependence 
upon Him. 

For our country we seek great strength 
for we feel it is a necessity in these perilous 
times. We believe we can best serve our 
God by serving our fellow man, and this we 
seek to do through our great programs of 
Americanism, child welfare and rehabilita- 
tion. 

While each of these programs, in its own 
way, provides a service to mankind, I would 
dwell briefly on our Americanism projects 
as being most pertinent to this occasion as 
an example of how we seek to serve both 
God and country by serving others. 

Through four great youth programs, Amer- 
ican Legion Baseball, Boys State and Nation, 
National High School Oratorical Contest, 
and Boy Scout sponsorship, more than three- 
quarters of a million young people come in 
contact with Legion-sponsored youth activi- 
ties every year. Through these we seek to 
‘build sound minds in strong bodies, and 
through this type of service to our young 
people, we seek to glorify our God and to 
strengthen our Nation’s mental, moral, spir- 
itual and physical capacities. 

We believe it to be the responsibility not 
just of the American Legionnaire, but of 
every American who would honor his Na- 
tion's past, to be an active participant in 
affairs of the present. 

Every man who would enjoy the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, must discharge the 
accompanying duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. We can pay no finer tribute to 
those who have gone before than by taking 
up where they left off and dealing realistical- 
ly and responsibly with the problems of our 
day as they did with the problems of their 
times. 


Only by passing on to our children, un- 
tarnished, this great and free America that 
was endowed to us, can we say that we have 
discharged our responsibility to our country 
and to those who fought and died to make 
that country what it is. 


Dr. Bradford’s Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
highly privileged to request that I may 
be permitted by unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a very moving poem by 
Charles H. Bradford, M.D., of Boston, 
concerning our beloved late lamented 
President John F. Kennedy, The poem 
is entitled “Farewell.” 

Dr. Bradford is an outstanding doctor 
and one of the greatest medical and 
humane leaders in the country. 

Of a famous Massachusetts family, 
tracing back to the first Governor of our 
Commonwealth, he is of the Harvard 
College class of 1926, a great football 
player and hammer thrower, member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum laude 
graduate, also equally distinguished in 
the Harvard Medical School. 
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He is now a very famous orthopedic 
doctor in Boston. He is a twin brother 
of Mr. Edward Bradford, another fine 
Harvard athlete in football and track, 
and the brother of the Honorable Rob- 
ert Bradford, the very able, distin- 
guished former Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 

All the Bradford boys have had great 
collegiate and service records in time of 
war. Dr. Bradford was a paramedic and 
made many parachute jumps behind the 
enemy lines during World War II. 

His father, Dr. Edward Bradford, 
founded an institution which has done 
immeasurable good for crippled chil- 
dren, the renowned Massachusetts Hos- 
pital School for Crippled Children at 
Canton, Mass., where the famed Mr. N. 
V. Swede Nelson has been trustee for the 
Past 22 years. 

Dr. Bradford has given most unsel- 
fishly the best part of his life to the care 
and treatment of handicapped children 
and other afflicted people. 

He was a close friend of my late, 
much-admired friend and great foot- 
ball player-coach, Mr. Charles F. Crow- 
ley, of Harvard, Notre Dame, and Co- 
lumbia. 

To my mind, Dr. Bradford is one of 
the greatest Americans of our time, and 
it is with genuine feelings of pride, as 
well as deep appreciation, that I insert 
his beautiful, touching poem on Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the Recorp. 


FAREWELL 


Bo bid him now farewell, but not goodbye; 

The purposes he built must never die. 

Great men, great hearts, great thoughts 
continue on 

Long after we who thrilled to them are gone. 

Into our heritage, he now has passed, 

Joining the men whose work will always last. 

— . H, Braprorp, M.D, 

Boston. 


Analysis of Accelerated Public Works 
Proves It Unsound Program and New 
$900 Million Authorization Unjustified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 11, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, I include 
for the Recorp an unusually factual and 
objective analysis of the accelerated 
public works program as prepared by 
Mr. Gordon L. Calvert, municipal direc- 
tor and assistant general] counsel for the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

Because our Public Works Committee 
voted out, 16 to 15, the APW bill of 1963, 
H.R. 7351, calling for $900 million new 
authorization despite the substantial op- 
Position to it and despite its sorry record 
under the present $900 million authori- 
zation I believe that this analysis will be 
most helpful to the Members who are in- 
terested in this program. 

Mr. Calvert's testimony before our 
committee is contained hereafter: 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE House COM- 
MITTEE OW PUBLIC WORES BY THE INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
OCTOBER 17, 1963—ReE H.R. 7351 To INCREASE 
By $900 MILLION THE AUTHORIZATION UNDER 
THe PUBLIC Works ACCELERATION ACT 


The Public Works Acceleration Act (ap- 
proved September 1962) authorized the ap- 
propriation of $900 million to be allocated by 
the President to initiate and accelerate in 
eligible areas (a) Federal public works proj- 
ects which have been authorized by Congress 
and (b) public works projects of State and 
local governments for which Federal financial 
assistance is authorized under other pro- 
visions of law. The primary puspose of the 
act was to provide immediate useful work for 
the unemployed and to help communities to 
become more conducive to industrial develop- 
ment and better places in which to live and 
work. Grants under the act for local pub- 
lic works projects of States and local gov- 
ernments are generally limited to 50 percent 
of the cost of the project (or in some cases 
up to 75 percent of the cost of the project). 

HR. 7351 and several similar bills before 
the committee would amend the act to in- 
crease by $900 million (to an aggregate of 
$1.8 billion) the funds authorized for ap- 
propriation under the act. We believe for 
reasons summarized below that additional 
funds should not be authorized under th 
act. s 


(1) THE PROPOSED TAX REDUCTION TO STIMULATE 
THE ECONOMY IS ACCOMPANIED BY A PLEDGE 
AGAINST FEDERAL SPENDING TO STIMULATE THE 
ECONOMY 


President Kennedy has put top priority 
on the tax reduction bill as the best method 
to stimulate the economy. When the tax 
reduction bill recently was before the Rules 
Committee, the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee emphasized that the 
country can't adopt both tax reduction and 
increased Federal spending to stimulate the 
economy, and he issued a personal state- 
ment that if Congress cuts taxes there would 
be no justification to increase Federal 
spending solely to stimulate the economy. 
It was reported that President Kennedy 
stated that he subscribed to that conclusion. 

We concur strongly in these views ex- 
pressed by President Kennedy and Repre- 
sentative Mills.. When a representative of 
our association testified before this commit- 
tee on March 30, 1962, opposing adoption of 
the Public Wörks Acceleration Act, he recom- 
mended that the most effective stimulus in a 
recession would be a reduction in Federal 
personal income taxes. 

If income taxes are to be reduced to stimu- 
late private spending and the economy gen- 
erally, it would be wholly inconsistent at the 
same time to authorize a large Federal spend- 
ing program to stimulate the economy 
through expenditures for public works, par- 
ticularly when there is already a high level of 
construction of public works by State and 
local governments and when numerous pro- 
grams of Federal financial assistance for 
such projects are already authorized. 


(2) STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES ARE FINANCING 
NEW PUBLIC FACILITIES AT RECORD LEVELS 


The sale of new issues of State and munic- 
ipal bonds to finance construction of local 
public facilities set new records in both of 
the last 2 years, ting over $8.3 billion 
in 1961 and over $85 billion in 1962. Sales of 
such bonds during the first 9 months of 1963 
aggregated over $7.6 billion, about 12.7 per- 
cent above the volume for the coresponding 
period in 1962. If sales of new issues con- 
tinue at this rate for the last quarter of this 
year, the total for 1963 will set a new record 
exceeding $9 billion. The proceeds of these 
bends have been used to finance the con- 
struction of schools, colleges, roads, bridges, 
water and sewer facilities, recreational fa- 
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cilities, ports, airports, flood control projects 
and other public facilities. 

In many cases the local government which 
received a Federal grant under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act would have financed 
the total cost of the project without any 
Federal assistance. A high level of construc- 
tion of public facilities by local governments 
will be financed without the proposed assist- 
ance under the act, 


(3) EXISTING FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 
PROGRAMS PROVIDE BILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO 
ACCELERATE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMS 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


Billions of dollars are already authorized 
for direct expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on public works and military con- 
struction, Additional billions of dollars of 
Federal financial assistance to State and local 
governments are presently authorized under 
Federal programs which can be used to ac- 
celerate capital expenditures by States and 
municipalities. Some of the major present 
Federal grant programs (which include vary- 
ing requirements for matching funds by the 
State or local government) are the following: 

(a) Urban renewal capital grants of about 
$1.74 billion are authorized to help defray 
the net costs of projects. (The Housing 
Amendment of 1961 authorized $2 billion in 
addition to $2 billion previously authorized 
and the President's budget estimated that 
about $250 million would be used in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1963.) 

(b) The Federal 


1961 authorizes Federal grants of 90 percent 
for the Interstate System and Federal grants 
of 50 percent for the ABC system (primary, 

„and urban highway systems). On 


billion of funds authorized for prior years 
not yet obligated and an additional $3.55 
billion was authorized for the fiscal ye 
ending June 30, 1964, 

(c) The Water Pollution Control Act au- 


(e) The Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act authorizes $150 million for the construc- 


construction of public and other nonprofit 
nursing homes, 

(t) The Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963 (approved September 
1963) authorizes over a period of 3 fiscal 
years an aggregate of $105 million for grants 
for construction of teaching facilities for the 
training of physicians, nurses, and profes- 
sional public health personnel; $35 million 
for grants for the construction of teaching 
facilities for the training of dentists; and 
$35 million for the replacement or rehabili- 
tation of existing teaching facilities for the 
training of physicians, dentists, nurses, or 
professional public health personnel. f 

Thus, in only these programs the Federal 
Government already has authorization for 
the fiscal year 1963 alone to make grants 
aggregating over $8 billion for assistance to 
States, local governments, educational, hos- 
pital and medical institutions for public 
facilities. 

Existing Federal loan programs to assist 
local governments or educational institutions 
include the following: 
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(a) The community facilities loan pro- 
gram, as amended by the Housing Act of 
1961, authorizes an aggregate of $650 million 
of low interest rate Federal loans to munici- 
palities for community facilities. .Total net 
commitments under this program as of 
December 31, 1962, were slightly less than 
$200 million, so there is probably at least $400 
million uncommitted under this % 

(b) The college housing loan program, as 
amended by the Housing Act of 1961, au- 
thortzes low interest rate Federal loans to 
colleges for dormitories and certain related 
facilities. An aggregate of $2.275 billion in 
loans was authorized under this program to 
June 30, 1963, and an additional $300 million 
is authorized during the current fiscal year 
and a further $300 million in the following 
fiscal year. 

(c) The Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act authorizes low interest rate 
Federal loans by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration to municipalities, including water 
conservation, irrigation, drainage and flood 
prevention or control districts, to finance 
water supply reservoirs, flood control dams 
and reservoirs, irrigation lands and rural 
water supply and distribution systems. The 
maximum permissible is $5 million for any 
ohe project. 

(d) The Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 authorizes the 
Farmers Home Administration to make or in- 
sure loans to municipalities, including irri- 
gation, drainage, and water supply districts 
for soil or water conservation projects. 

Furthermore, there are four other major 
Federal financial assistance programs which 
have passed at least one House pending in 
Congress: 

(a) The proposed Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963 (S. 1576) is 
presently before a conference committee. As 
passed by the Senate it would authorize an 
aggregate of over $370 million in Federal 
grants over the next several years for con- 
struction of research centers, facilities for 
the mentally retarded, and community 
mental health centers. As passed by the 
House it would authorize an aggregate of 
$185 million of grants for these purposes. 

(b) Amendments to the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act passed by the Senate would in- 
crease by $450 million the Federal loans and 
grants authorized under that act. The bill 
reported in the House would increase the 
authorized funds for ARA by over $355 
million. 

(c) The proposed Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act of 1963 passed by the House (H.R. 
6143) would authorize an aggregate of $230 
million in grants over 3 years for college un- 
dergraduate academic facilities and an aggre- 
gate of $145 million in Federal grants over 3 
years for such facilities. 

(d) The proposed Urban Mass Transit Act 
passed by the Senate (S. 6) would authorize 
(a) an aggregate of $375 million in Federal 
grants over the next 3 fiscal years for urban 
mass transit facilities and equipment and 
(b) Federal guarantee of an aggregate of $375 
million of transit revenue bonds. A bill re- 
ported in the House (H.R. 3881) would 
authorize $500 million in Federal grants over 
the next 3 fiscal years to assist States and 
local public bodies in financing facilities and 
equipment for urban mass transit, 

The existing authorizations for Federal 
grants and loans provide adequate funds for 
the Federal Government to accelerate capital 
outlays by States, municipalities, and educa- 
tional institutions at any time that such 
action is deemed and desirable. 
Accordingly, it would be highly unnecessary 
and undesirable to authorize an additional 
$900 million of Federal funds under the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act. 
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(4) FUNDS UNDER THE ACT HAVE BEEN USED FOR 
NONESSENTIAL PURPOSES AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE TAXPAYERS 


The Public Works Acceleration Act pro- 
vides that funds shall be available only for 
projects “which will meet an essential public 
need.” 


A brief review of projects which have been 
approved for funds under the act during the 
past 3 months discloses swimming pools, rec- 
reation center buildings, vacation cabins, a 
park shelter house, remodeling of a field 
house, parking facilities, libraries, civic cen- 
ters, and air conditioning of office buildings. 
We doubt that taxpayers throughout the 
United States want to, or should pay for such 
facilities in other areas. This creates a 
highly undesirable situation in government 
where the funds received by the Federal Goy- 
ernment from all taxpayers are used to pro- 
vide special facilities for those who have been 
fortunate or persuasive enough to obtain a 
grant from the Federal Government to con- 
struct such facilities. 

Finally, we would like to emphasize a fact, 
which should be apparent, that a long list of 
applicants for a Federal grant under the pro- 
gram does not demonstrate a need. Obvi- 
ously, when free prizes are given out by the 
Federal Government at the expense of tax- 
payers, one can expect a long list of willing 
recipients. 

CONCLUSIONS 


For the following reasons, discussed above, 
we strongly believe that the appropriation of 
additional funds under the Public Works Ac- 
celeration Act should not be authorized: 

(1) The proposed tax reduction to stimu- 
late the economy is accompanied by a pledge 
against Federal spending to stimulate the 
economy. 

(2) States and municipalities are financ- 
ing new public facilities at record levels. 

(3) Existing Federal financial assistance 
programs provide billions of dollars to accel- 
erate capital expenditure programs of the 
Federal Government and local governments. 

(4) Funds under the act have been used 
for nonessential purposes at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 


Ira Corbin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
real sources of strengths of every Amer- 
ican community is its financial institu- 
tions. So much of the life of the com- 
munity is determined by the strength 
of its banks and the wisdom of its bank- 
ers. 

The town of Sandborn, Ind., recently 
lost one of its finest citizens, Mr. Ira 
Corbin, who had devoted his entire 
life to the banking business. He had 
many other civie interests, and his death 
is a great loss to the community and 
county. 

Here follows an editorial in tribute 
to him in the Vincennes Sun Commer- 
cial of December 6, 1963: 


Ina CORBIN 


Knox County Republicanism loses one of 
its stalwart voices for conservative and eco- 
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nomical government in the passing of 
banker Ira Corbin of Sandborn. 

The son of a country banker, Mr. Corbin 
carried out the traditions of his father. He 
spent his entire life in Sandborn, but his 
influence was countywide. 

For years he served on the tax adjustment 
board, always giving wise and practical 
counsel. 

He had a deep interest in Hillcrest Hospi- 
tal, serving on its board of managers as vice 
president. 

He saw vast changes in the fields of eco- 
nomics and banking, a sturdy rock of the 
old school, 

He will be missed. 


Professional Responsibility and the 
Workload of the Federal District 
Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
was particularly interested in an address 
on “Professional Responsibility and the 
Workload of the Federal District Courts,” 
given by David C. Acheson, U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia, before the 
student body of the Georgetown Law 
School. 

Mr. Acheson’s address impressed me 
as an excellent analysis of the import- 
ance of professional maturity and the 
responsibilities facing those entering the 
legal profession. His remarks with re- 
spect to the workload of the courts and 
his suggestion as to easing the burden 
have proven to be controversial. They 
are, nonetheless, interesting and pro- 
vocative, both to those who agree and 
those who do not. 

I believe my colleagues in the Congress 
would be interested in reading this text 
and under unanimous consent, I insert 
it in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

(By David C. Acheson) 

It has often struck me as & reproach to the 
profession of the law—a discipline of anal- 
ysis—that it should produce so few an- 
alytical thinkers. By “analytical thinkers” 
I do not mean philosophers, but simply peo- 
ple trained to the habit of analysis, distrust- 
ful of the herd instinct and the face-value 
judgment. This independent and analytical 
habit appears to be a delicate plant at best, 
and, unhappily, some of the ways of adult 
life seem to wither this same bloom that 
legal education is meant to nourish. The 
process by which this takes place was de- 
scribed last June by a graduating law stu- 
dent of a school which I shall not identify, 
out of considerations of delicacy. A few 
selected lines from his address will make his 
train of thought clear to you: 

“Those of you receiving degrees today have 
been exposed to a specialized form of educa- 
tional experience here at [law school]. You 
have been asked not to accept things at face 
value but to examine a hypothesis from every 
side and every angle. All subjects have been 
treated as open issues and dealt with as 
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though they were unsettled and uncertain. 
You have been stimulated to reexamine 
your beliefs and attitudes, even your 


dogmas. 

“A free society has anticipated your situa- 
tion. There are weekly news magazines 
which provide news and opinions on all the 
subjects which they think are important for 
you to know about. Time permitting, this 
may be supplemented with local newspapers 
and both local and network radio or tele- 
vision. All are highly qualified at keeping 
you selectively informed and focusing con- 
troversy on those issues on which we are all 
agreed. You can thus be alert to the issues 
without being disturbed by them. 

“The hope for those of you who have been 
deeply influenced by the [law school} ap- 
proach to life lies in moving on to the four 
corners of this land where you will be sur- 
rounded by good people who will help you 
get things back into perspective. Though 
many of you will shortly liberate yourselves 
from the action-inhibiting patterns of 
thought I have been discussing, I remain 
very concerned about those others, that 
minority, who always find it so difficult ta 
adjust gracefully. Perhaps my few words 
today may awaken them to their condition 
before it is too late. 

These words were said in humor, but not 
in jest. Such an ascendancy of community 
attitudes over the discipline of education— 
so sharply defined by the graduation ora- 
tor—is not limited to the political views 
of lawyers, but extends rather broadly to 
their professional orientation as well. Per- 
haps the reason for this is that so many of 
the professional concerns of lawyers touch 
upon public affairs, end hence upon areas 
where community attitudes are crystallized— 
not to say rigid. Take my own field, the 
administration of justice. A professional 
concern such as the use, and proper limits, 
of interrogation of defendants is one on 
which a great many nonlawyer citizens have 
a view, or at least an attitude. Lawyers’ 
views often appear to be influenced as much 
by those attitudes as by a professional, care- 
ful analysis of the matter. One need only 
attend a lawyers’ meeting on this subject to 
hear stump speeches which are faithful re- 
fiections of lay attitudes, straight from the 
golf course or the cocktail party—talk about 
“poor defendants” and “poor victims,” talk 
about the sacred constitutional rights of 
defendants (constitutional is the standard 
adjective that goes with rights) and talk 
about the invasion of constitutional rights 
of law-abiding members of society. It is 
striking and a little discouraging how sel- 
dom, even among lawyers, one hears an an- 
alysis of the precise evil to be guarded against 
and how best to fashion a specific remedy 
that will be effective, but carry a minimum 
of side effects. When a legal issue becomes 
a public debate, a sort of Gresham's law 
takes over both lawyers and laymen, and 
the lowest level of debate becomes the norm. 
In the same way, hysterical criticism by law- 
yers of the Supreme Court tends to be con- 
centrated on issues before that Court on 
which the lay citizenry has strong feelings, 
and thus political and legal controversies 
coalesce. 

At other times it has been thought that 
lawyers were inherently unoriginal and con- 
servative, rather than taking these qual- 
ities from the atttiudes of the surrounding 
community. Such a view was expressed by 
De Tocqueville, writing, it should be sald, 
in the early 1830's, when the lay community 
strongly reflected the progressive optimism 
and drive of the frontier. He observed: 

“As the lawyers form the only enlightened 
class whom the people do not mistrust, they 
are naturally called upon to occupy most of 
the public stations. They fill the legislative 
assemblies and are at the head of the ad- 
ministration; they consequently exercise a 
powerful influence upon the formation of 
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the law and upon its execution. The law- 
yers are obliged, however, to yield to the 
current of public opinion, which is too strong 
for them to resist; but it is easy to find 
indications of what they would do if they 
were free to act. The Americans, who have 
made so many innovations in their political 
laws, have introduced very sparing altera- 
tions in their civil laws, and that with great 
difficulty, although many of these laws are 
repugnant to their social condition. The 
reason for this is that in matters of civil law 
the majority are obliged to defer to the au- 
thority of the legal profession, and the 
American lawyers are disinclined to inno- 
vate when they are left to their own choice.” 

ro De Tocqueville's perceptions about civil 
laws one would add, by way of updating, that 
lawyers have been similarly reluctant to 
make significant alterations in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. To be sure, there 
are now afoot some proposals and incipient 
developments in that field which are con- 
structive and even daring. One may cite 
the very thoughtful and influential report of 
the Attorney General's Committee on Poverty 
and the Administration of Criminal Justice, 
released earlier this year, and the resultant 
program of the District of Columbia Judicial 
Conference Committee on Bail. Under this 
program a foundation grant has been ob- 
tained for the purpose of employing a staff 


to conduct a controlled experiment, on a 


case-by-case basis, in releasing defendants 
on their own recognizance, when ball would 
mean economic hardship or incarceration. 
But by and large the perception that lawyers 
have of the problems besetting their insti- 
tutions are strongly influenced by lay atti- 
tudes, professional habit, and traditional 
vocabulary. 

A moment ago I said that lay attitudes and 
values affect the professional orientation of 
lawyers. By this I mean that the training 
of young lawyers appears to be heavily 
stamped with emphasis upon technical ex- 
pertness for immediate financial reward, at 
the expense of the early development of pro- 
fessional responsibility. The emphasis is 
upon acquiring salable skills and selling them 
in the dearest market possible. The respon- 
sibility of this profession—indeed, the mean- 
ing of a profession as a body of educated 
persons who have a collective function in 
society—is widely felt to be the concern 
only of the senior and successful lawyer who 
has arrived and can afford the luxury of 
obligations. 

If this were so, the law would be a sucker's 


marian, who believed: 


“The law man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred's soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.” 


The meaning of a profession—a trained 
group performing a collective function in 
society—is one that would never have been 
obscure to Alexander Hamilton. He would 
have seen that function as creating, operat- 
ing, and maintaining the system of legal 
rights and duties which make up liberty and 
order. From basic constitutional principles 
to the most petty private litigation, the 
lawyer who serves this system occupies a 
public role. It is important that he under- 
stand this role early in his training, and that 
he see the connection between his daily pre- 
occupation and the labor of statecraft. It is 
no accident that our country was largely 
founded, and has so often been led, by law- 
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yers. One accepts it as a known fact. But 
one should know why. 

A major characteristic of the law is this 
identity of the mundane and the essence 
of civilization. Today I want to discuss one 
iilustrative aspect of that characteristic. 
This illustration deals with a major institu- 
tion of our profession, the Federal district 
courts. Particularly I will discuss the con- 
gestion of cases in the district courts, its 
consequences, the factors that are involved 
in a solution, and the relation of this prob- 
lem to you. 

Court congestion is sometimes used as an 
emotive word to connote criticism of a court 
or the court system. I use it to describe a 
fact of life, a condition in which disposition 
of cases is long delayed, or in which the in- 
take exceeds the outflow so that the pending 
caseload is on the rise. In some of the larger 
districts the civil caseload falls into both 
categories—that is, there is a long walt for 
trial and disposition and the backlog is cur- 
rently mounting from year to year. With 
criminal cases the delays to trial are not un- 
reasonable, but there has been a marked 
increase in the backlog between the last two 
fiscal years. 

In civil cases the pending case figure in 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia decreased 0.9 percent from July 1, 
1962 to July 1, 1963. In the southern district 
of New York the figure decreased 11 percent 
over the same period; in northern Illinois 
2.7 percent; in southern California 2.2 per- 
cent. But these slight gains do not tell the 
whole story. In those same districts the long 
intervals from joinder of issue to trial reflect 
the impacted character of the traffic moving 
through the courts. The median interval 
in the District of Columbia is 21 months; in 
the southern district of New York 34 months; 
eastern New York 28 months; eastern Penn- 
sylvania 37 months; eastern Louisiana 24 
months; northern Ohio 16 months; northern 
Illinois 15 months; northern California 17 
months; southern California 11 months. 

In criminal cases the median age figure 
shows, of course, a far more current status. 
That figure, as of June 30, for the District 
of Columbia was 3 months; southern New 
York 12 months; southern California 3 
months; and northern Illinois 3 months, Of 
all criminal cases terminated during fiscal 
1963, the median interval between indict- 
ment and disposition was, for the District 
ef Columbia, 3.6 months; southern New York 
2.7 months; southern California 1.4 months; 
and northern Illinois 3.3 months. Between 
indictment and jury trial the median periods 
were 4.6 months for the District of Columbia; 
and 7.3 for New York southern; 3.3 for south- 
em 9 5 73 for northern Ilinois. 
This a showing. Among other 
things, these figures suggest that much of the 
recent excitement in the press over the crimi- 
nal backlog in the District of Columbia may 
have been exaggerated and that our court 
performs creditably in the face of the same 
forces that produce congestion in the dockets 
elsewhere. But by another measure the out- 
look is less bright for the currency of the 


backlog increased 19.7 percent 
from July 1, 1962 to July 1, 1963, and 7.7 per- 
cent fewer cases were terminated than were 
commenced. In southern New York the 
backlog increased 4.1 percent and termina- 
tions were 4.2 percent fewer than new cases. 
In northern Illinois the backlog increased 
13.6 percent and terminations were 5.1 per- 
cent fewer than new cases. In southern 
California the backlog increased 32.4 percent 
and terminations were 6.9 percent fewer than 
new cases. These figures show the tide moy- 
ing the wrong way and the impacted state of 
the calendar becoming more acute. 

Though there is a certain statistical paral- 
lel in the situation of the larger districts’ 
calendars, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the same causes are at work. There is 
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no uniform increase in the volume of in- 
coming criminal cases. In the last fiscal 
year the intake increased in California south- 
ern by 44 percent, in Illinois northern by 30 
percent, and in the District of Columbia by 
8 percent, but decreased in the southern dis- 
trict of New York by 15 percent. 

No generalization would be valid for each 
of those districts, but I believe that I can 
safely particularize for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Here there was no increase in the 
civil backlog during the past fiscal year, but 
the criminal backlog increased by nearly 20 
percent. One would look, therefore, for 
causes peculiar to the criminal calendar, In 
my judgment these causes are: 

1. The greater complexity and length of 
criminal trials; 

2. The very high proportion of criminal 
cases in this district that are disposed of by 
trial; and 

3. The insufficiency of available trial time 
of district judges. i 

The last decade has been marked by a 
growing complexity, and hence length, of 
criminal trials. The average case used to 
take a little over a day to try. In fiscal 
1963 the average was 2.5 days; in the past 2 
months of October and November 79 criminal 
trials were held, taking 219 trail-judge days, 
or 2.8 days per case, on the average. A more 
exacting review of the record on appeal has 
led to a more painstaking recordmaking 
process at trial, Bench conferences and 
hearings out of the presence of the jury are 
increasingly frequent and necessary. A more 
elaborate motions practice (particularly mo- 
tions to suppress evidence), and a more in- 
tricate insanity defense are additional rea- 
sons for the greater length of trials over the 
last decade. These factors maintain great 
pressure on district judges, and exact from 
them all of the courtroom time on criminal 
trials that they are able to give, 

To compound the problem in our district, 
an unusually high proportion of our crimi- 
nal cases reach a jury trial. Twenty-eight 
percent of criminal cases terminated in the 

fiscal year in our district were tried. 
By contrast, in the southern district of New 
York trials were only 16 percent of total 
terminations of criminal cases; in California 
southern trials were only 7 percent; in Texas 
southern and western trials were 6 percent 
and 3.7 percent, respectively. Of the dis- 
tricts with a high volume of criminal cases, 
only Illinois northern is comparable to our 
own in the very high percentage of cases 
that are disposed of by trial. This is the 
hard way of disposition. Wherever trials are 
high in relation to pleas there is likely to be, 
indeed there almost must be, congestion in 
the docket. Moreover, wherever this condi- 
tion exists, it is certain that the backlog can- 
not be reduced without some significant in- 
crease in the trial time that the judges spend 
in court. 

The consequences of congestion in the 
criminal docket are not limited to unfavor- 
able statistics. There are much more serious 
effects which jeopardize effective justice and 
public support for the court system. Wit- 
nesses are compelled to return to court nu- 
merous times before a case reaches trial, at 
inconvenience and monetary cost to their 
employment and earnings. Counsel must 
repeatedly answer changing trial dates, with 
an attendant waste of time and injury to 
their other work. The resentments en- 
gendered by these conditions, on the part 
of the general public and the bar, damage 
the esteem in which the courts are held by 
the community they serve, 

I want to emphasize, however, that con- 
gestion in the criminal calendar does not 
necessarily connote any reproach to a court 
that suffers from it. Congestion is a dis- 
ease—it is simply the result of an excess of 
intake over dispositions, and that does not 
mean that the disposition machinery is 
faulty or inefficient, or that we must allo- 
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cate moral blame, It only means that the 
situation must be corrected and the neces- 
sary balance restored. 

How does one go about correcting a back- 
log of criminal cases? Various solutions 
have been suggested, but not all of them are 
feasible, wise, or effective. 

It is sometimes urged that indictments 
are too high and the prosecutor is criticlzed 
for prosecuting felony cases which the dis- 
trict court may think are more properly 
prosecuted as misdemeanors in another 
court. Of course, it is true that the 
U.S. attorney could to some extent con- 
trol the volume of indictments by present- 
ing fewer or more numerous cases to the 
grand jury. But let no one underestimate 
the independence of grand juries. They 
want to make their own judgments on pos- 
sible felony cases and they would deeply 
resent any attempt by the prosecutor to di- 
vert the flow of cases from them or to impose 
his own wishes on the jurors, Moreover, no 
prosecutor, given the conditions existing in 
this and other major districts, could con- 
scientiously throttle back the flow of possible 
felonies to the grand jury, just for the sake 
of achieving a sort of paper balance of in- 
dictments and dispositions. He would not 
be justified in doing this, even if he had the 
power to control grand juries, which he most 
assuredly does not have, Such a course 
would demoralize law enforcement, deny to 
the public the protection it deserves, and 
would lead rapidly to the commission of a 
far larger number of offenses. 

Mathematically, it might appear possible 
to reduce trials and increase guilty pleas 
by making a generous allowance for a plea 
at the time of sentencing, and the contrary 
for a litigated conviction. But even a super- 
ficial scrutiny of such a proposal makes it 
clear that both in justice and efficiency there 
are very serious limitations. The main ele- 
ments of sentencing ought to be the circum- 
stances of the crime and the factors personal 
to the defendant which bear on his respon- 
siveness to rehabilitation and treatment of 
one or another sort. To override these factors 
with a general deterrent aganist litigation 
would frustrate the purpose of the sentenc- 
ing process. In addition, it would hardly 
be conscionable for a court to penalize a 
defendant's insistence on his constitutional 
right to jury trial. And finally, it is clear 
from figures publicly released by the Bureau 
of Prisons that sentences in our district are, 
on the average, substantially more severe 
than the average of sentences in other dis- 
tricts and in the State courts, in every cate- 
gory of crime but one. Added severity is 
not our most urgent need. 


In principle, if one cannot stay abreast 
of one's work, one should work harder, and 
no one disputes that this applies to courts, 
as to everyone else, The suggestion has been 
made that district judges should work harder 
and take shorter vacations. As a practical 
matter, however, there are limits to the ca- 
pacity of a court greatly to increase the time 
its Judges spend at trial. One limitation is 
the health of the court. Illness cannot be 
turned on and off, and if two or three judges 
should have long absences from illness, the 
result can be devastating. As an illustration, 
take our own District of Columbia Federal 
court, Last fiscal year three or four serious 
and lengthy illneses substantially reduced 
the available court time of the district Judges 
on the criminal calendar, Criminal trials, 
as a consequence, fell off 20 percent from 
the previous fiscal year. This produced a 
record backlog at the end of the last fiscal 
year of about 300 cases, an increase of more 
than one-third over the previous year, ac- 
cording to our own statistics. During the 
summer, inevitably, this figure grew to a 
high of approximately 400 cases by October 1. 
Of course, not nearly this number of cases 
are triable and the figure must not be viewed 
as the trial backlog. Energetic measures 
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have been initlated by the Judges since then 
to reduce the pending criminal cases. In the 
past two months alone, the pending case 
figure has been reduced by 75 cases. This 
gain has been achleved by keeping a steady 
assignment of six or seven judges on the 
criminal calendar. In October and Novem- 
ber 79 completed trials were held and 219 
judge-days spent at criminal trial, compared 
with 160 trial days in the same two months 
of 1962. By the end of the year it is hoped 
that pending criminal cases wil be reduced 
to the July 1 figure and further reduced by 
perhaps 150 to 170 cases In the first 6 months 
of 1964. But to do this will require an 
average of six judges on the criminal caleu- 
dar until July 1. 

These strenuous measures deserve the re- 
spect and cooperation of the bar, and shed 
great credit upon the Judges of our district 
court. The limitations, however, are built 
in and serious. As I have said, a crash pro- 
gram is very vulnerable to a few weeks’ ill- 
ness of two or three Judges. And even with- 
out illness, the gains in the currency of the 
criminal docket will be achieved at some 
considerable cost to the currency of the civil 
calendar, which, as we saw earlier, barely 
held its own in the past fiscal year. And, 
as I pointed out earlier, a similar problem 
of allocating judges’ time between a criminal 
docket that is out of balance and a civil 
docket that is relatively stable but im- 
pacted, exists in the other major districts of 
the judicial system. What can be done? 

In certain circumstances that are prob- 
ably not rare, it ought to be readily possible 
to achieve a de facto enlargement of a court 
that is under pressure from the heavy cal- 
endar. This could be accomplished under 
title 28 United States Code, section 3$71(b). 
and section 294(b), governing transfers of 
judges to senior status. Subsection 371(b) 


provides: 
“Section 371. Resignation or retirement 
for age: 
. . ~ * . 


“(b) Any justice or judge of the United 
States appointed to hold office during good 
behavior may retain his office but retire from 
regular active service after attaining the age 
of 70 years and after serving at least 10 
years continuously or otherwise, or after at- 

the age of 65 years and after serv- 
ing at least 15 years continuously or other- 
wise. He shall, during the remainder of his 
lifetime, continue to receive the salary of the 
office. The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a successor to a justice or Judge who retires.” 

Subsection 294(b) provides: 

“(b) Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from regular active service under 
section 371(b) or (a) of this titie shall 
be known and designated as a senior judge 
and may continue to perform such judicial 
duties as he Is willing and able to undertake, 
when designated and assigned as provided in 
subsections (c) and (b).” 

3 294 (c) provides, in pertinent 

part: 
“(c) Any retired circuit or district judge 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge or judicial council of his circuit to per- 
form such judicial duties within the circuit 
as he is willing and able to undertake.” 

The scheme of these provisions is plain. 
By retiring under section 371(b) a district 
Judge goes on the senior list and may be 
mobilized by assignment as fully as he could 
be prior to retirement. Willingness and 
ability are conditions, but they are no more 
serious limitations than with a judge on 
active status. With the cooperation of the 
judges, the statute really permits the en- 
largement and continued activity of an over- 
worked district court, The necessary cir- 
cumstances, of course, would be a press of 
business that could keep an expanded court 
busy, and one or more judges that have 
the necessary seniority. In those circum- 
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stances, eligible judges could go on senior 
status without a material diminution of 
work, and by such changes of status would 
open up new places on the court which would 
be filled by new appointments. 

Obviously, such a solution to a crowded 
docket could not be proposed as a general 
one throughout the country. It requires the 
cooperation of individual judges, in itself a 
bar to sweeping application. Some districts 
that are not current in their work may not 
have judges who are eligible for senior status. 
Other districts that have eligible Judges are 
current in their work. But where eligibility 
and backlog coincide, it would appear to me 
to be to everyone's advantage to make the 
maximum use of the so-called “retirement” 
provision of the Judicial Code. 

The suggestion would have interesting 
consequences, by way of example, in the 
District of Columbia. If four of our fourteen 
active district judges should elect change of 
status under section 371 (b), and if four new 


house.) If one of the added four were as- 
signed to motions, one to civil, and two to 
criminal, that would make eight judges on 
the criminal calendar, instead of the present 
complement of six. What would be the effect 
on the trial backlog of criminal cases? 
With trial held on four days of the week 
for 42 weeks, and the average judge absent, 
ill, or in recess for a total of 10 weeks, there 
168 trial days per year per judge on the 
ndar. Eight judges would 
many trials is 
trial days 
d be half 
in 
en 
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of new indictments, a development 
visible in the last few 
In addition, it would probably en- 
the court to make significant inroads 
the civil calendar, which would earn the 
practicing bar. The 
program on both sides of the docket would 
give the court a unique position among the 
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lesser degree than here. 
It is unfortunate that the word “retire- 
ment” has such a strong connotation of in- 


judges are notably individualistic in their 
values, they function individually, their 
standards and habits of work are tradition- 


approach 

vidual fulfillment. It is understandable, 
therefore, that many judges shrink from the 
step of retirement. Perhaps some of them 
around the country feel that their only as- 
surance of continued and rewarding judicial 
work is to remain on the active list. 

But the course of action that I suggest 
here has no resemblance to the popular no- 
tion of retirement. On the contrary, the 
Proposal is that senior district Judges con- 
tinue to work, and that they work alongside 


based upon 60 or 70 criminal trials per year 
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per judge would be no hayen of inactivity 
for a senior judge. Rather, he would retain 
a full calendar assignment, and there would 
be no question as to his usefulness and his 
full participation in the work of the court. 
He would share with a larger court a caseload 
that several large courts cannot at present 
absorb. The work would be brought cur- 
rent, and the public business would substan- 
tially benefit. 

Moreover, it is not the legal status of a 
judge which assures his continued fulfill- 
ment, but his willingness to work and the 
presence of work to be done. If there is both 
work and the will to work, as in the District 
of Columbia, no change of status will make 
the slightest difference in the continued ju- 
dicial career and fulfillment of a judge. If 
there is neither work nor the will, continua- 
tion of active status cannot guarantee 
fulfillment. 

You will ask what all this means to law 
students and why I trouble you with mere 
problems of administration that are not an- 
swerable in the traditional vocabulary of 
the intellect. You may say that busi- 
ness, as Justice Holmes put it, is “to gain 
the secret isolated joy of the thinker, who 
knows that, a hundred years after he is dead 
and forgotten, men who never heard of him 


‘will be moving to the measure of his 


thought.” 

You are indeed trained to be thinkers, Dut 
the profession into which you move in the 
mid-20th century will not permit you 4 
“secret isolated joy.” The lawyer of the pres- 
ent works in a world of complex institutions, 
and in a network of his rights and duties 
vis-a-vis these institutions. Chief among 
these institutions are the Federal courts. You 
as lawyers will have to understand how the 
great forces of the day affect the courts as, 
indeed, they affect every other aspect of 
national life. The increase and growing con- 
centration of our population; the pressure 
upon education facilities and Job opportuni- 
ties; the increase in crime; the competitive 
demands of our society upon relatively fixed 
resources these are matters that you cannot 
leave to economists and dismiss as alien to 
your own profession. These forces will affect 
the size and caliber of your profession, the 
incidence of crime, the workload of the 
courts, the resources available to the courts, 
the performance and caliber of Judges, and 
consequently your own practice. 

A lawyer’s duty to society is no longer 
served merely by professional probity and by 
taking an occasional criminal case. He must 
know what goes on in the legal institutions 
of society—courts, legal aid societies, legis- 
latures, professional groups. He must know 


their financing, and their reform. By his 
admission to the bar he does not merely get 
a license to sell legal services. Rather, he 
gets a professional citizenship and he must 
understand his professional community. To 
that extent, at the very least, he must develop 
sophistication and become a capable man of 
affairs. He cannot defer to some supposed 
expert, shrugging his shoulders at the grow- 
ing complexity and specialization of the law. 
There is no expert in liberty and order. 

I have, therefore, talked to you today about 
court workload and congestion in order, not 
only to inform you, but to make a point. 
That point is that it is part of your essen- 
tial professional maturity to become familiar 
with the problems of our legal institutions. 
It is part of a sense of responsibility. It isa 
substantial part of the difference between a 
legal apprentice and a member of a profes- 
sion. 


In describing the failure of Athens and its 
symptoms, Edith Hamilton traced the signs 
of a dying sense of citizenship, notable of 
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which was the then novel proposal that Ath- 
enians should be paid for public services. 
She wrote: 

“The whole process was clear to Plato. 


of liberty in states or individuals,’ he said, 
‘seems to pass into excess of slavery.’ If men 
insisted on being free from the burden of a 
life that was self-dependent and also respon- 
sible for the common good, they would cease 
to be free at all. Responsiblity was the price 
every man must pay for freedom. It was to 
be had on no other terms.” 


Eulogy by Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein to 
Memory of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the sermon of 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein at K.A.M. 
Temple in Chicago on November 25, 1963. 
It is worthy of a permanent place in the 
literature of this tragic period when in 
the presence of a shock and a grief that 
reached into all nations the whole world 
seemed on the eve of recapturing its soul. 
Rabbi Weinstein's eulogy follows: 

It is with a heavy heart I speak to you 
today. Our President has been taken from 
us—not by the gentle angel who comes to 
give us peace after the storms and strifes of 
life’s weary years, not by the one who spares 
us the decay of age and the bemeaning of 
time—but by the violent one, the mad, dis- 
temperate one, the ignorant one of aggressive 
brawn and little brain—the satanic deputy 
of all that is raw and primitive in this land 
of ours—ignorant, violent and primitive, yet 
armed with telescopic sight, and able to kill 
from afar, send the arrow by night and speed 
the pestilence by day. Unhappy land, un- 
happy time—that preserves the jungle heart 
and the troglodytic mind and arms them 
with the shining armor and the long thrust 
of science. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy is cut down in 
the midst of life. Where was the like of 
him—Adonis with the mind of Nestor? A 
golden-haired youth who could have dallied 
in all the opulent pastures of great wealth 
and lived as riotously and elegantly as the 
Medicis—he gave himself rather to the serv- 
ice of our Republic. As a soldier, as Con- 

Senator, President, he revealed a 
remarkable insight into the political and eco- 
nomic order of our society. He knew the 
structure of power. He knew intimately the 
ways in which men are guided and goaded to 
action. He knew the play and counterplay 
of forces and the mysterious wheels within 
wheels which make up the chain of effective 
command. He was a political marvel who 
could learn and retain an infinite number of 
facts about an incredible number of sub- 
jects and could sift them and concentrate 
them upon the problems at hand. One day 
when the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity was meeting at the 
White House, I was privileged to watch him 
as he walked from one meeting to another— 
some six in all—the Business Ethics Advisory 
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Committee, the Labor and Management Con- 
ference, a joint committee on the new trade 
bill, a Committee on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the White House Conference on the 


sound advice on the next steps for each com- 
mittee. I was given to understand that this 
3-hour stint was only a fraction of his work- 
ing day and that before he would get to bed 
that night, there were several functions of 
state, several meetings with congressional 
leaders on thorny matters and a vast heap 
of legislative and State Department memos 
to read, amend and sign. 


HIS HEART WAS NEVER ABSENT 


But while his mind worked with incredible 
logic and remarkable speed, and his body 
sustained an energy expenditure that would 
have honored a platoon, his heart was never 
absent. He was one of the most contained 
men emotionally I have ever known. This 
was not because there was any lack of feel- 
ing. It was because he had suffused his heart 
into his mind. He could afford no wasteful 
drain of sentiment. He was completely bent 
on finding the necessary means to implement 
his vision of the good society. He would be 
the first to admit that he was no self- 
abnegating saint—that he relished ego satis- 
faction with the best of us; but he would 
likewise maintain, and rightly, that he had 
over the long and disciplined years subli- 
mated that ego into community and that 
what remained of self-interest was enlight- 
ened and socialized. 

He had style. There was grace in him and 
an instinct for the right measure for every 
purpose. His wit was dry, perceptive, often 
sharp but seldom cutting. He played politics 
as the young David played his harp—with 
artistry—so that the wiliest of old wolves 
and foxes of the Senate knew that his charm 
was never a substitute for strength, but 
merely the sense of ease with which he used 
his power. Together with Mrs. Kennedy he 
had made the White House a palace of grace 
and beauty. He removed the last remnants 
of the coonskin, the spittoon and the an- 
timacassar and made it reflect, as it should, 
the ripe artistic heritage of our Nation. 

I will never forget the visit Mrs. Weinstein 
and I made on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary of the proclamation which ended 
slavery and saw these two beautiful people 
gracefully representing the youth, the vitality 
and the power of this Nation in this home 
which they had made beautiful and inti- 
mate without making it parochial. 

BRIGHT BROTHER—FATHER TO OUR YOUTH 


It is not an accident that so many young 
people have come to the synagogue to 
mourn our President. He was their assurance 
that youth was not allergic to maturity, 
that one did not have to spend all one’s 
youth in apprenticeship, that one did not 
have to be dour and solemn to be profound. 
He was the great arbiter between the genera- 
tions. He was David hitting bull’s-eye the 
Philistine Gollaths of our time with the 
smooth round pebbles of his incisive logic. 
He made political battle as exciting as a 
gridiron contest, and the war for social se- 
curity as dramatic as Gettysburg. Through 
the Peace Corps he developed a most effec- 
tive moral equivalent for war. The youth 
of the Nation have lost a father who was 
also a brother. 

It is still not possible to accept the fact 
that this handsome puissant statesman in 
whom the forces of nature had opulently con- 
spired to channel incredible riches of 
strength and wisdom is no more, that the 
striking profile of courage which lifted our 
hearts on that bitter January day in 1961 
and, bare-headed, cast its golden light was 
the target for an assassin's bullet. It 
seemed as he responded to the high chal- 
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lenge of the hour in his crisp New England 
speech, that he was aligned with the en- 
during forces of earth and that the bright 
armor of his genius would turn any adver- 
sary’s noisome threat. 

STAIN OF VIOLENCE IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


This is not the time to consider the wild 
barbaric forces still loose in our land, the 
immaturity of the mass mind and the malev- 
olent forces that play upon it—but we 
shall have to soon—or the gangsters, the 
atavistic radicals of right and left, the 
childish irritation with the inevitable dis- 
ciplines of a highly interlaced social fabric 
such as ours will destroy us. There are al- 
together too many respectable people whose 
sins of omission and commission help to 
trigger the gunman's hand and supply the 
heady stimulation for the dynamiter’s 
throw. We stand idly by the blood of our 
brother—not only when he is slain but when 
we encourage under specious slogans the 
lawless and anarchic and callous forces in 
our society. 

You have seen the cartoon by Bill Maul- 
din—Abe Lincoln clutching his head in woe- 
begone despair, as he contemplates this new 
martyrdom. What an ominous red thread 
of violence connects these century-sepa- 
rated assassinations! The lynch rope, the 
auto-da-fé faggots, the sniper's bullet— 
these are the blots on the bright face of the 
American dream. They are the present-day 
survivals of our jungle frontier in our 
land and in our hearts. 

Happily we can point to the remarkable 
discipline of the Negro in the mass demon- 
strations of the past several years as evidence 
that even the most wronged and deprived 
people need not meet violence with violence, 
that there are great reservoirs of common 
decency and of Judeo-Christian reverence 
for life in the hearts of our people. Strange 
is it not that the most deprived and despoiled 
of our land can respond with non-violent 
dignity while those who are asked to share 
only a little of their wealth and power maul 
our dignitaries and cry for Judge Lynch? 
We must mobilize that decency to shrink the 
area in which the primitives can operate. 
Let the blood of two Emancipation Presidents 
be the seed of a new Nation dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal and are entitled to their full heritage 
under God. 

Someone has said that men are things that 
think a little but chiefly forget. One hun- 
dred years ago the rabbi of this congrega- 
tion, the beloved Liebman Adler, the father 
of the more famous Dankmar Adler of the 
Adler-Sullivan team, said in his eulogy of 
Lincoln: 


“The more and more thoroughly we 
reminisce about Lincoln, the more do we 
love him and the more do we find his murder 
aimless and the greater do we see the loss 
to his own family and the Nation.” 

What might this dark brooding man with 
the infinite weariness of the burden of man's 
inhumanity to man say to this golden-headed 
colleague who now belongs with him to the 
ages? 

But this is the hour for mourning and 
for prayer in our heart that God will grant 
comfort to the sorrowing family—to the wife, 
to the children, to the parents—too intimate 
already with grief and to the brothers and 
sisters who constitute a Maccabean tribe 
and who in their various ways provided bril- 
lant models of social consciousness and social 
service at their best. 

We must take courage too, for ours is a 
nation too strong and resilient to be weak- 
ened by the loss of even its finest leader. It 
is the saving grace of a democratic check 
and balance system such as ours that a 
temporary blow to one of its powers only 
shifts the burden to the others until equilib- 
rium is restored. And we have in our new 
President a man of great sagacity, one knowl- 
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edgeable in all the varied manners and 
mysteries of politics and administration and 
one who faithfully subscribes to the national 
goals of our late President. 

It remains only for us to do the unfinished 
work—to bind and heal the wounds of our 
Nation, to bring the Negro and all minorities 
into the family estate as full brothers in 
fact, to make the machine in its automated 
dimensions our servant and not our master, 
to give effective education and training to 
all our young and finally, to keep open the 
channels of communication that we might 
achieve a just peace in the framework of a 
world government of the United Nations. 

If we would transmute the pain of this 
hour into the substance of good, then must 
we here highly resolve that we shall achieve 
in our land an equality of opportunity and 
& general security without impounding the 
liberties of the people, without penalizing 
differences with death, without reducing the 
infinite variety of the human condition to 
the manageable categories of totalitarian 
necessity. This was the overreaching goal 
of John Kennedy's massive and brilliant 
thrust. Our achievement of that goal will 
be his most adequate and fitting memorial. 

I hear an ancient voice speaking from 
the Book of Books—it comes from one in- 
timate with grief and acquainted with sor- 
row. He spoke to a nation whose cup of 
woe had filled to overfiowing. 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people—For ye 
have paid double for all your sins * * * 

Bring now good tidings to the humble 

And bind up the broken hearted 

And proclaim liberty to the captives 

And the opening of the eyes to them that 
are bound. 


Comfort all that mourn * * * 

All that mourn in Zion * * * 

Give them a garland for ashes 

The oil of joy for mourning 

The mantle of praise for the spirit of heayi- 
ness. 


Sixty To Be Honored at Academy 
Interview Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day noon, January 11, 1964, 60 out- 
standing young men of the 20th 
Congressional District, Dlinois, will be 
honored at a luncheon at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, III. 

They are the candidates for appoint- 
ment to the military academies, class to 
begin in June 1964. Qualifying for 
final consideration by passing civil 
service examinations, each will receive 
recognition at the luncheon, which is 
part of a day-long program of inter- 
view and evaluation. During the morn- 
ing, each will be interviewed by a 
civilian board. Members of the boards 
were selected because of their deep in- 
terest in the military affairs of our coun- 
try. 

Serving on the interview boards will 
be: Gene Terry, Quincy; Ralph Knotts, 
Pittsfield; Donald W. Marshall, Ma- 
comb; Philip L. Robinson, Springfield; 
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Lee Ensel, Springfield; Frank Strieby, 
Quincy; Carl T. Meyer, Jr., Springfield; 
Harper C. Allen, Springfield; Ray Sam- 
ples, Jacksonville; Jack Huff, Quincy; 
Richard Crook, Springfield; E. C. Bone, 
Jacksonville; J. E. Fetter, Quincy; Rus- 
sell D. Shambrook. 

From the young men now entering the 
military academies must come tomor- 
row's military leadership for the United 
States. Therefore, I am most anxious 
to select the best available talent. I 
appreciate the fine cooperation of the 
members of the interview boards in 
making possible this mode of selection. 

Here are the candidates: 

Charles E. Adkins, Springfield, El., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Adkins. 

William Robert Kastien, Springfield, 
II., son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert D. 
Kastilien. 

John S. Lowe, Springfield, Hl., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Siebert Lowe. 

John B. MacWherter, Jr., Springfield, 
TL, son of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Mac- 
Wherter. 

John William Mavis, Rochester, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin M. Mavis. 

Anthony Pianezza, Springfield, III., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pino Pianezza, 

David J. Sweet, Springfield, II., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Sweet. 

Thomas Stewart Church, Rochester, 
II., son of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Church. 

Lawson Eugene Barclay, Macomb, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Barclay. 

David B. Owen, Bushnell, Hl., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Owen. 

John Neale Watson, Macomb, II., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Watson. 

Rollie Platt, Quincy, II., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward J. Platt. 

Larry York, Quincy, II., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert G. York. 

John Leonard Komnick, Athens, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ben J. Komnick. 

Ted Olson, Jacksonville, Dl., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin G. Olson. 

Robert DeForrest Burley, Jr., Beards- 
town, II., son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Burley. 

Barry Davis English, Jerseyville, 11., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William W. English. 

Michael Eugene McFain, son of Major 
and Mrs. Robert E. McFain. 

Larry Vail Agans, Rushville, Il., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lora V. Agans. 

Darrell Dean Althide, Basco, Ill., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Orville F, LaBonte. 

Howard R. Arnett, Carlinville, I., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Russell T. Arnett. 

Douglas Earl Asby, Gillespie, II., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leland E. Ashby. 

Roger Damon Cox, Plainville, Ill., son 
of Colonel and Mrs. Omer L. Cox. 

Jack F. Curry, Mendon, Ill., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene M. Curry. 

Tim Doolin, Ashland, III. 

James Timothy Farrell, Pittsfield, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Farrell. 

James David Ivers, Eldred, III., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ivers. 

Roger Lee Keithley, Blandinsville, III., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert L. Keithley. 

John Martin Silvester, Staunton, III., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Silvester. 

Richard Manard, Baylis, Ill. 
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son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Butler. 

William J. Daughton, Springfield, II. 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Daughton. 

Thomas Michael Feger, Springfield, 
Ill., son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Feger. 

John William Gilman, Springfield, Ill., 
son of Mr. Paul Barber. 

John Lapicola, Springfield, III., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Lapicola. 

Jay Samuel Griswold III, Camp Point, 
II., son of Mr. and Mrs. Jay S. Griswold. 

Steve Gustison, Quincy, Ill., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert W. Gustison. 

Alfred E. Hempen, Hamilton, Ill., son 
of Mrs. Margaret Hempen. 

Thomas G. Holford, Quincy, Ill., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Holford. 

Forrest Dean Krell, Williamsville, III., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Krell. 

Robert Lewis Hormell, Jerseyville, III., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Hormell. 

James Lee Narup, Golden Eagle, Ill., 
son of Mr. and Mrs, Everett C. Narup. 

Eugene Randall Olson, Quincy, Hl., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Weslie W. Olson. 

Robert P. Randolph, Macomb, Ill., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony W. Randolph. 

James Merritt Shank, Clayton, IlL, son 
of Mrs. and Mrs. Herbert M. Shank. 

Daniel J. Schoenekase, Quincy, Ill., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Schoenekase. 

Carl Damrau, Jacksonville, III., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolph G. Damrau. 

Joseph Lawrence Barbush, Benld, Ill., 
son of Mrs. Eileen Barbush. 

Paul R. Bonansinga, Springfield, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Bonan- 


Thomas Lloyd Dukett, Springfield, II., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd J. Dukett. 

Corley Lee Keran, Springfield, I., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Keran. 

George Robert Laswell, Springfield, II., 
son of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Harry T. Laswell. 

Robert S. Micheletti, Springfield, Il., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Americo Micheletti 

Fred Edmun Smith, Bushnell, II., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred K. Smith. 

Jeffrey D. Kinnan, Rochester, II., son 
of Maj. and Mrs. Floyd H. Kinnan. 

Willie Cox, Alexander, II. 

John Keith Feikert, 5 II., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dale W. Feikert. 

James Herbert Hoener, Quincy, Hl., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. Hoener. 
Craig S. Cherry, Girard, III., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob S. Cherry. 


The Ship of State Sails On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a moving poem by Mr, 
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W. C. Rion of Goodlettsville, Tenn., en- 
titled “The Ship of State Sails On“: 

TEHE SHIP or STATE Sams On 
They knew, who planned our Ship of State, 
Who saw Her strong and proud and great, 
She must withstand Time's lesting tests— 
Strong, to the urge of helm and sail; 
Proud, to defy the storm and gale; 
Great, to surmount the towering crests. 


Came first the vision, and the plans, 
Next, choice of skillful artisans 

To make of parts the perfect whole. 
Then, graceful, down Her ways She fied; 
Her bow-wave o'er the oceans sped; 
Proclaimed to all Her destined role. 


for Peace, yet geared for War; 
To neither seek aggression, nor 

Give way to threats from 
For such a ship, for such a 
The Nation’s fittest, finest, best 

Were called to keep Her true to course. 


Her Captains, Mates, Her able men, 

Oft gained the praise of tongue and pen, 
And only bigots came to mock. 

Not always sailed a sea serene— 

She found Herself at times between 
Charybdis’ whirl and Scylla’s rock. 


And not alone met foreign foes— 

She felt the painful, nagging throes 
Of fearful stresses from within. 

Oh, good to fight in Freedom's name! 
Oh, good, the quest for honored fame! 
Oh, shame to face a people's sin! 


She lately sailed a charted sea, 

Thought safe from lurking enemy, 

Her bridge, a brave, skilled Captain trod; 
Then came the shots that rocked the world, 
His high held flag forever furled, 

Why his—known only to his God. 

He died—an Abel to hate’s Cain— 

We trust, sans knowledge and sans pain 
So young, so brave, so loved, so right! 
We shared the gloom, we wept our tears, 
But found & solace for our fears 

The dawn must always follow night. 


Thank God for tried and trusted Mate, 

On whom no time nor tide can wait 

To mount the bridge, and take the conn. . 

He ended brief confusion’s reign, 

And Freedom's Hope still rides the main 

The Ship of State sails on and on. 
W. C. Rion. 


source. 
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Place the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
on the Subversive List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
5 5 11, 1963 


. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ne and horrible assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy has put the spotlight, 
quickly dimmed, on the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee of which the Presi- 
dent's assassin was a member. The exist- 
ence of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee is no news to many of us who have 
been trying desperately to alert the 
American people to Castro’s network in 
the United States. 

The committee, a pro-Castro, Commu- 
nist-front group, is closely tied to Cas- 
tro’s growing network in Latin America 
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as well as in this country. Another Cas- 
troite group that attempted to halt the 
election in Venezuela, and which con- 
tinues to raise havoc in that country as 
well as far too many other Latin Amer- 
ican nations, was doing and continues to 
do the bidding of Fidel Castro. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no difference 
between the various Castroite groups in 
Latin America and the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee in this country. Their 
goals are the same, their leaders are 
Castro and Khrushchev, their methods 
are violence and bloodshed. Their rela- 
tionships are interlocked. 

And yet, despite the fact that President 
Kennedy’s assassin was an individual 
who was proven to be a member of this 

front organization which, 
according to Castro himself has its mem- 
bership files in Havana, the organization 
in this country is allowed to thrive and 
to continue to turn out literature de- 
signed to fertilize the minds of men like 
Lee Oswald. 

The abundance of publicity and prop- 
aganda protective of the leftwing has 
provided a convenient shield behind 
which this abominable organization has 
hidden. You can be assured, however, 
that their activities have not ceased and 
that they are continuing to recruit in- 
dividuals and are continuing to turn out 
the real hate literature in our society. 

An example is found in the literature 
of V. T. Lee, a national director of the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee who, in 
a Castro-supporting scandal sheet he 
printed in Tampa (Fla.) when he headed 
the Tampa chapter of the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee, accused President Ken- 
nedy and Senator Eastland of “withhold- 
ing diapers from Cuban babies.” In 
this issue, the Senator is labeled a 
“hatchetman” and a “loudmouth,” and 
reference is likewise made to those “jack- 
asses in Washington.” 

I say it’s time we woke up to the fact, 
too long overlooked, that groups and 
organizations that advocate bullets 
rather than ballots and who urge the 
replacement of our form of government 
with atheistic communism deserve to be 
treated like the common enemy of our 
freedoms that they are and to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

How long can we countenance this 
cancer in our system? How long will it 
take to get action against this group of 
American-hating U.S. citizens who are, 
in effect, acting as foreign agents? 

For many months I have been calling 
for placing the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee on the Attorney General's sub- 
versive list. See CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, March 15, 1962. For too long this 
request has been ignored. The failure 
to place this organization on the At- 
torney General's subversive list becomes 
increasingly baffling when one reviews 
the anual FBI report for fiscal year, 
1961, which states in part: 

FBI investigations also have shown that 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee has been 
heavily infiltrated by the Communist Party 
and the Socialist Workers Party, and these 


parties have actually organized some chapters 
of the committee. 
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I shall continue to request that this 
organization be placed on the subversive 
list and request it now. 

Until we take affirmative action against 
these pro-Castro organizations, the can- 
cer of communism will grow until it in- 
fects our entire system. 


Protector of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI, Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Bureau of Customs is planning to cele- 
brate 175 years of unbroken service to the 
American people during its anniversary 
year in 1964. Because of its unique 
place in American history, and the great 
variety of the tasks assigned to the Cus- 
toms by Congress it would seem fitting 
to make part of the record a well-docu- 
mented article which appeared in the 
October 1963 issue of the Electrical 
Workers’ Journal entitled “Protector of 
the People” in which the work of Cus- 
toms is described: 

PROTECTOR OF THE PEOPLE—BUREAU OF 
Cusroms To CeLesrate 175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Every year brings an increasing number of 
tourists to our shores and an increasing 
number of American tourists returning from 
abroad, Every one of these persons comes 
into contact with the Bureau of Customs 
many for the first time. Although its in- 
troduction to them may be a new experi- 
ence to the majority of the public, the Bu- 
reau of Customs, U.S. Department of the 
Treasury, is no newcomer on the American 
scene, for, on August 1, 1964, the Bureau will 
celebrate its 175th anniversary, Indeed, it 
outdates by a month the Treasury Depart- 
ment of which it is a part. 

Even before completing its work on elect- 
ing our Nation's first President, the First 
Continental Congress had been making plans 
for our first tax. So, it is not surprising 
that three of the first five measures adopted 
by that Congress were on customs matters. 
The second statute of the First Continental 
Congress, “An act for laying a duty on goods, 
wares and merchandises imported into the 
United States,“ was approved on July 4, 1789, 
and was signed by George Washington. 
Duties were to be collected “from and after 
the first day of August next ensuing.” 
Newspapers referred to this first tariff act 
as the “second Declaration of Independence.” 

The third statute laid duties on the ton- 
nage of ships and vessels. The fifth law, 
“An act to regulate the collection of the 
duties imposed by law on the tonnage of 
ships or vessels and on goods, wares and 
merchandises imported into the United 
States,“ was approved on July 31, 1789. The 
next day, the Customs Service was in op- 
eration. 


FIRST SHIP TO PASS CUSTOMS 


The first vessel to come under this act 
arrived at the port of New York from Leg- 
horn, Italy, on August 5, 1789. The brigan- 
tine Persis, James Weeks, master, had a mis- 
cellaneous consigned to one Willian 
Seton who paid $774.71 in duties. The col- 
lector of the New York port was John Lamb, 
a hero at the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. 
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The act of July 31, 1789, specified that the 
customs collector was to board vessels and 
authorized him to obtain or hire boats or 
cutters for his use. In August of the fol- 
lowing year, Congress appropriated $10,000 
for the construction of 10 cutters—the be- 
ginning of the Revenue Cutter Service which 
is now the U.S, Coast Guard. 

Until 1913, when Congress passed the in- 
come tax law, customs revenues provided the 
majority of our Nation’s receipts. Two mil- 
lion of the total $214 million collected in 
1789 were from customs duties. Today, cus- 
toms revenues swell our coffers by $1% bil- 
lion, but this amount is only a small per- 
centage of our total revenue. 

FAMOUS COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Throughout its history, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms has employed men famous in American 
history and literature, including President 
Chester A. Arthur. 

Historian George Bancroft was a collector 
of the port of Boston. He appointed Nathan- 
iel, Hawthorne as measurer in the Boston 
customhouse at an annual salary of $1,500. 
Four years later, Hawthorne was appointed 
surveyor of customs, It is said that, while 
sitting in the customhouse, Hawthorne found 
old records that inspired him to write his 
famous novel, “The Scarlet Letter.” 

Herman Melville, author of “Moby Dick” 
and many other famous works, was an in- 
spector in the New York customhouse for 20 
years. His salary of $4 a day was later re- 
duced to $3.60 a day. 

The famous poet, Edward Arlington Rob- 
inson, worked as a special agent at the port 
of New York and received $4 a day. 

Another employee at the customhouse in 
New York was Matthew A. Hensen, who ac- 
companied Adm. Robert E. Peary to the 
North Pole. This same customhouse has 
records of manifests and entries for mer- 
chandise imported and duties paid by Presi- 
dent George Washington. Various ports 
have records of negotiations by Thomas Jef- 


_ferson and other famous American person- 


alities. 
MAIN FUNCTIONS OF BUREAU 


The main functions of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms are the assessment and collection of 
customs, the prevention of fraud on customs 
revenue and the prevention of smuggling. 
The purposes of customs duties are twofold: 
the raising of revenue and the protection of 
American industries, thereby safeguarding 
our economy. Thus, we meet Customs in 
one phase of its role as protector of the 
people. It also protects the health of our 
citizens and animal life by cooperating with 
the Department of Agriculture in preventing 
the entry of diseased animals and plants, 
impure seed and destructive insects. We will 
note other aspects of the Bureau's role as 
protector as we learn of its various services, 

The Bureau of Customs employs 8,811 men 
and women, only 282 of whom work in the 
District of Columbia office. Other Customs 
employes perform their duties at interna- 
tional airports, seaports and border and In- 
terior ports. The majority of them are 
located in customhouses and appraiser’s 
stores. Appraisers examine, appraise, and 
classify imports. Special agents are also em- 
ployed in the States and in foreign countries 
in investigative and enforcement capacities. 
Men in the investigative field work out of 
uniform in civil and criminal cases. En- 
forcement officers usually wear uniforms and 
perform police duties, primarily in combating 
smuggling. 

A customhouse is a building where goods 
may be entered or delivered, customs col- 
lected and paid, and vessels entered and 
cleared. It is the principal office at the 
American ports of entry located in the 47 
customs districts of the United States and its 
territories. Each customhouse is under the 
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supervision of a collector of customs, who is 
appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. The Bureau of Customs is 
headed by the Commissioner of Customs, 
who is appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The incumbent Commissioner is 
Philip Nichols, Jr. 
CUSTOMS 18 BIG OPERATION 


Customs activity is on the increase yearly, 
as man steps up the pace of his activities 
in this modern world. Figures for the fiscal 
year 1962 show that customs officers proc- 
essed 93,057 ship landings from foreign 
countries; 172,185 international alrplane ar- 
rivals; a grand total of 43,178,129 vehicular 
and train crossings at land borders. The 
number of individuals who passed through 
Customs amounted to 157,701,981. 

All ships, airplanes, vehicles and individ- 
uals arriving in this country from a foreign 
land must report to United States Customs. 
All imported goods, whether they are duty- 
exempted or not and regardless of value, 
must be processed by customs officers. Cus- 
toms also controls all export shipments with 
the exception of mall shipments which are 
the responsibility of the Post Office Depart- 


ment, although customs inspectors periodi-- 


cally examine internationally-bound mail to 
detect and to prevent violations of export 
control regulations by mailers, 

Customs inspectors spot-check goods to be 
exported in order to verify that the mer- 
chandise is as documented. Inspectors make 
these examinations on the basis of desti- 
nation, exporter, consignee, type of com- 
modity or shipments that are likely to in- 
volve violations. When goods being or 
about to be illegally exported are discovered, 
they are seized by customs officers. During 
fiscal 1962, 284 selzures of exports (merchan- 
dise valued at $912,468.01) were made. Of 
course, special attention is given to ship- 
ments to Soviet bloc countries. Altogether, 
Customs made 6,855 seizures of illegal ex- 
Ports and imports at a total value of 
$13,213,716 in fiscal 1962. k 

Bureau officials are also entrusted with 
controlling the import of patented and 
trademarked articles; barring lottery tickets, 
Obscene articles and publications; screening 
Communist propaganda; enforcing Foreign 
Assets Control regulations; preventing the 
illegal import and export of gold; registering 
and documenting vessels and cooperating 
with the Coast Guard to insure that safety 
Tequirements are met before vessels are 
cleared and to account for crew members on 
U.S. vessels returning from oversea trips, 

Every person entering or reentering the 
country must make an oral declaration 
(still in the experimental stage, as explained 
later) or must fill out a customs form known 
as a “baggage declaration” on which he must 
list all merchandise acquired outside the 
United States and the amount paid. He pre- 
sents the declaration with his luggage for 
examination by a customs inspector. If the 
amount of purchases does not exceed the 
exemption allowance and there are no pro- 
hibited goods, the merchandise Is passed free 
of duty. Duties will be collected on items in 
excess of the allowance. The exemption for 
returning residents is $100 on articles for 
Personal or household use—not to include 
more than 1 gallon of alcoholic beverages 
and more than 100 cigars. 


INSPECTORS ARE WELL TRAINED 


The inspetcor in the blue uniform is well 
trained for his work, is able to appraise mer- 
chandise, affix a value based on current for- 
eign market price lists and apply the correct 
import duty. He cannot, as is commonly be- 
lieved, spot a smuggler just by appearance, 
although he may develop a sixth sense which 
arouses his suspicions. Then, he must fol- 
low through on his suspicions and make a 
thorough search of the suspect and his bag- 
Bage—even employing the use of the inspec- 
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toscope, a high-powered X-ray device that 
reveals the contents of all packages, wrapped 
or unwrapped. 

Inspectors’ suspicions have paid off many 
times. Take, for example, the case of the 
man and his wife who were returning from 
Mexico with their 3-month old infant. The 
inspector's intuition led to a thorough 
search which revealed 10 cartouches of mari- 
huana—in the baby’s diaper. The father 
was held in default of $10,000 bail. 

Recently, a plainclothes port investigator 
at Idlewild (New York International Air- 
port), with no advance information and just 
acting om a hunch, halted a suspicious- 
looking man, took him away and searched 
him, The evidence—five kilos of cocaine 
concealed on the man’s person. Incidentally, 
some of the biggest cases in the history of 
the Customs Service have been seizures at 
Idlewild. 

The majority of returning Americans are 
honest travelers who pay their customs 
duties as good citizens and who do not at- 
tempt to smuggle goods, However, as in 
many other fields, it’s that small percentage 
of travelers who create the headaches, heart- 
aches, and hard work. Many officials have 
given their lives in the line of duty, and 
many enforcement officers have had to kill 
smugglers in gun battles, 

In addition to items that may not be 
brought into the country, there is a list, 
drawn up by Congress, of 20,000 items or 
classes of items that may not be imported 
without payment of duty. It is believed 
that, at one time or another, someone has 
tried to smuggle into the country most of 
the items on this list. Smugglers are liable 
to fine and Federal imprisonment. 

SMUGGLERS’ FAVORITES 

The three items that are most often 
smuggled into the country today are dia- 
monds, heroin (the least bulky and most 
valuable form of narcotics), and watch move- 
ments. Watch and diamond smugglers ex- 
port black-market gold to pay for their ille- 
gal imports. Watch movements, since they 
are so small, can be carried on the person by 
the hundreds or hidden behind false panels 
in vehicles by the thousands, 

An international, nonprofit, black-market 
institution will insure smugglers’ diamonds 
at a premium that varies from 314 to 7 per- 
cent, but narcotics smugglers cannot insure 
their consignments. It is becoming more dif- 
ficult and dangerous to smuggle narcotics, as 
three travelers from Mexico learned—the 
hard way. The inspector checking their car 
detected a familiar odor. His sense of smell 
proved keen, as he traced the odor to the car 
panels and discovered 11 pounds of mari- 
huana compressed into five bricks, 

ALTER TECHNIQUES 


Smugglers often change their techniques 
and the articles they are smuggling in order 
to elude customs officials. They also make 
use of messengers, so that they themselves 
cannot be caught. 

Diplomats, since they enjoy immunity from 
duties and from baggage inspection, some- 
times create problems. Also, some countries 
issue diplomatic passports to persons who do 
not have diplomatic immunity. 

It would be nice if everyone entering the 
country cooperated with customs officials as 
one gentleman from Canada did. When the 
routine examination of his car revealed a 
dozen oranges, the traveler was told that 
Department of Agriculture regulations forbid 
the importation of oranges and that the fruit 
would either have to be destroyed or re- 
turned to Canada. After a moment's 
thought, the gentleman began peeling the 
oranges. He sat in his car until he had eaten 
all 12; then, permission granted, he pro- 
ceeded on his trip to the United States. 

Perhaps you, like many vacation-minded 
Americans, are planning 4 trip that will take 
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you out of the country and would appreciate 
a few tips to. travelers. First of all, re- 
member that it is too late to learn about 
customs regulations on your homeward- 
bound trip. The Bureau prints helpful 
pamphlets, available free of charge at any 
customhouse or from the Bureau of Customs, 
Washington, D.C. These include: “Customs 
Hints for Returning Residents of the United 
States," “How To Ship United States Tour- 
ists’ Purchases,” “Customs Pointers,” “Regis- 
tration of Foreign-Made Articles," “Why 
Open Every Bag” and “Customs Hints for 
Nonresidents of the United States.” 

There are exceptions and certain time lim- 
its to the duty-free exemptions so that each 
traveled should make it his business to find 
out all the regulations. Pick up or write 
for the above-listed pamphlets; if in doubt, 
ask questions of your nearest customs offi- 
cials. In foreign countries, customs repre- 
sentatives are attached to embassies or con- 
sulates. = 

Be on the lookout for restricted items 
when shopping abroad. Goods bearing cer- 
tain trademarks may not be imported. 

If you are planning to take a foreign- 
made article now in your possession with you 
on your trip, register it at your nearest cus- 
toms collector’s office before you leave. Un- 
less you have proof of where and when you 
acquired the article, you might have to pay 
duty on it when you are reentering the coun- 


List everything you acquired in a foreign 
“country on your declaration. This must 
include all gifts and items you are bringing 
home at the request of others and all pur- 
chases followed by mail. Clothes purchased 


and worn during your trip, new cameras or 


other articles that have been put to use 
are still subject to duty on your return. 

Save your receipts for all purchases and 
assign the true price to every article listed 
on your declaration. If you can't support 
your declarations with dependable proof, the 
customs officer may appraise the items, using 
his up-to-date price lists from foreign mar- 
kets. Above all, don't accept false invoices. 
Some merchants supply phony sales slips to 
try to help tourists. Some salesclerks make 
out false sales slips and then notify customs 
officials; informers receive 25 percent (up 
to $50,000) of the sales price of goods. 

BE PREPARED 

Last, but not least, be prepared for customs 
officials on your return—it will be easier for 
them and easier for you. If you have kept a 
running account of your purchases, you will 
have no trouble completing your declaration 
correctly and in a minimum of time. As- 
semble all receipts and, if possible, pack your 
oversea purchases in a single bag or all to- 
gether in one section of your suitcase where 
they are easily obtainable for examination. 

What is Customs doing to make life easier 
for the traveler? One project already under- 
way ls the Improving of the physical condi- 
tions of passenger areas at piers and airports. 
Going through Customs is ever so much 
More pleasant now that these areas have 
been cleaned, rapi oon panna hen 


so that tourists no longer have to stoop over 
and open their luggage on the floor. 

Another innovation is the preclearance 
system now in effect in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Bermuda, and Nassau, whereby customs in- 
spectors examine and clear tourists’ baggage 
on the spot, so that, when they arrive in the 
United States, the tourists simply step off 
the plane and continue on their personal 
business. 

Customs, as mentioned briefly, is also ex- 
perimenting with oral, instead of written, 
declarations at Bermuda, Nassau, Miami, 
Honolulu, and New York's Idlewild Airport, 
where the system has proved extremely suc- 
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cessful. On an oral declaration, the tourist 
simply tells the customs official about those 
purchases which exceed his duty-free $100 
exemption. The oral declaration undoubtedly 
will be put on 4 nationwide basis in the near 
future. 

In recent years, commercial imports (from 
which the largest percentage of customs rev- 
enue is raised) have arrived as containerized 
shipments in huge metal vans that are lifted 
out of ships, lowered onto truck chassis, and 
delivered unopened to consignees. It is then, 
when the consignees open up their merchan- 
dise, that customs inspectors examine the 
shipment—saving a lot of time for all con- 
cerned. 

CUSTOMS ACADEMY 

The Bureau of Customs had high hopes 
for congressional approval of funds in the 
appropriations for fiscal 1963 to inaugurate 
two new services, but Congress killed both 
proposals. Funds were sought to establish 
a customs academy on Long Island that 
would ee customs agents with formal 
training in language skills and in dealing 
with the public. Congress was also asked 
for money to hire nine interpreter-hostesses. 
These giris, qualified to speak foreign lan- 
guages, would be schooled in tact and would 
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appear as smartly uniformed hostesses to 
welcome foreign visitors and homecoming 


Americans and to assist those travelers who. 


cannot speak English, handicapped persons, 
women with children and the elderly through 
procedures. Perhaps, sometime in 

the not too distant future, funds will be al- 
located for these and other services by the 
Bureau ot Customs on behalf of the ever- 
increasing number of visitors to our shores. 
One Member of Congress, Representative 
JoHN J. Rooney, Democrat, of New York, 
has introduced a bill, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, “To provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemoration 
of the 175th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the customs service and of customs 
employees killed in enforcing the customs 
laws.” We think Representative Rooxxx's 
tribute to the Bureau of Customs especially 
deserving: “The United States has not been 
extravagant in the use of commemorative 
stamps as a means of recognition of service 
to our people, perhaps rightfully. However, 
it seems to me that our customs service, 
which has been doing a magnificent job in 
administering and enforcing our complex 
tariff laws, combating smuggling, assisting 
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many other U.S. agencies in enforcing their 
laws and performing countiess other impor- 
tant duties, deserves the recognition of a 
commemorative postage stamp to honor its 
surpassing performance.” 

To the Bureau of Customs and its em- 
ployees throughout the world, we say, 
“Thanks, for a job well done and best wishes 
on your 175th anniversary.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include my fifth rollcall report 
to constituents, covering the period from 
October 22 through December 4, 1963: 
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ROLLCALL NO, 209 


Mr. Speaker, the main issue on this 
rollcall was whether the House would ac- 
cept the $20 million authorization figure 
set by the Senate for operating the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency for 
1964 and 1965, or go along with the $30 
million figure recommended by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

In evaluating the merits of this legisla- 
tion, it is important to note that the 


ACDA has been the target of various ex- 
tremist groups throughout the Nation. 
Through distortions, half-truths and in- 
nuendos many Americans have been led 
to believe that the ACDA is engaged ina 
direct conspiracy with Moscow to weaken 
the security of the United States. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
ACDA cannot, nor can the President, ob- 
ligate our Nation to reduce its armed 
forces or disarm without congressional 


consent. This safeguard is explicitly pro- 
vided in section 33 of the ACDA Act— 
Public Law 87-297. 

The ACDA’s chief function is as a sup- 
port resource for U.S. officials in their 
conduct of arms control and disarma- 
ment negotiations. ACDA, for example, 
was useful in helping bring to successful 
conclusion negotiations for a “hot line” 
between Moscow and Washington, and 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty. 
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As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I participated in extensive 
hearings on the authorization bill and 
as a result I am firmly convinced, as was 
a majority of the committee, that ACDA’s 
request for an increased budget was jus- 
tified. As was pointed out during floor 
debate, ACDA was instrumental in de- 
veloping a verification system—through 
extensive and expensive research—which 
permits the United States to monitor 
Soviet adherence to the test ban treaty. 
In my opinion, we must continue to base 
our support of the treaty on scientific 
information provided by effective tech- 
nical devices. We cannot leave it to the 
belief that we can trust the Communists, 

There can be no question that ACDA 
strengthens U.S. security, in addition to 
promoting the cause of peace. Yet dur- 
ing its first 2 years the Agency operated 
on a $20 million budget, less than the 
cost of two B-52 bombers. As one Con- 
gressman asked, “Can we appropriate 
$50 billion for the armaments of war, and 
find $30 million too much to pay for an 
instrument of peace?” It was unfortu- 
nate, in my judgment, that during floor 
procedure the requested increase was cut 
from the bill. I voted, nevertheless, to 
accept the $20 million authorization 
figure—the best that could be obtained 
during this session of Congress. 

ROLLCALL NO. 211 


My main objection to H.R. 9124 was 
that it came to the floor under suspen- 
sion of the rules, a parliamentary pro- 
cedure which automatically prevents a 
measure from being amended in any 
manner whatsoever. Suspension of the 
rules is normally applied to noncontro- 
versial legislation, bills of limited im- 
port upon which the Congress, although 
informally, is known to be in substantial 
agreement. 

Yet the measure to revise college and 
high school ROTC programs was brought 
before the House and described by its 
floor manager as “perhaps one of the 
most important, if not the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation that this body 
has been called on to pass judgment up- 
on.” It seemed incredible to me that 
after this assertion he would bring the 
bill up under a rules suspension. If the 
measure was indeed of such great con- 
sequence, it certainly should have been 
open to amendment during the debate on 
its merits and demerits. 

In his recent message to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, President Johnson em- 
phasized the importance of getting value 
earned for each dollar our Government 
invests. Without an opportunity to 
amend proposed legislation, the chances 
of getting maximum value are greatly 
diminished, and there were several areas 
in H.R. 9124 which were open to serious 
question as far as spending and subse- 
quent rewards were concerned. 

The bill calls for the high school ROTC 
program, which is a good one as pres- 
ently carried out in some 250 schools 
across the land, to be expanded to cover 
2,000 high schools. This represents a 
cost increase of from $5 million annu- 
ally to $25 million—a hike of 500 per- 
cent. And this for a program for which 
the Secretary of Defense has said there 
is no military need. The committee re- 
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port on the bill also indicated that it was 
opposed by other top civilians at the 
Pentagon. 

In addition, the measure provides that 
the Holloway plan, presently used by only 
the Navy, be extended to cover other mil- 
itary branches. This plan permits grad- 
uates of civilian colleges, whose 4-year 
tuition has been paid by the Govern- 
ment, to become regularly commissioned 
officers for at least 4 years of obligatory 
service. There is no question that the 
plan has some merit. But it also has 
drawbacks. At present, only 62 percent 
of Holloway plan graduates stay in the 
Navy beyond the minimum number of 
years required, and only 38 percent re- 
main for a prolonged period as career 
officers. These figures compare to an 
80-percent retention rate for graduates 
of the Naval Academy. In effect, the 
Holloway plan gives a $1 return for every 
$3 invested. It is for this reason that 
I question the economic wisdom of shift- 
ing the Holloway plan to areas where our 
officer recruitment needs are being met 
by OCS programs and others. 

If nothing else, the bill should have 
been amended to require that obligatory 
service under the Holloway plan be in- 
creased from 4 to 5 years, as was done 
for graduates of our military academies 
under legislation passed by the House 
earlier this year. Under suspension of 
the rules, such an amendment was not 
possible. It is for these reasons that I 
voted against the bill. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 219 AND 220 


The Cooley cotton bill, in my judg- 
ment, is about the poorest piece of legis- 
lation passed during this session of Con- 
gress. It was also the most lobbied bill 
of the year. Bombardment supporting 
the measure came from many quarters, 
including heavy salvos from the House's 
biggest guns. All this for a bill which, in 
effect, is nothing more than a multi- 
million-dollar subsidy for the cotton tex- 
tile industry: 

A vote for the Colley cotton bill was 
certainly not a vote for economy. It pro- 
poses a triple subsidy for cotton: One for 
producers, one for exporters, and now 
one for the mills. It is estimated that 
the proposal will cost the American peo- 
ple more than $635 million—over and 
above the present cotton program—dur- 
ing a 3-year period. Such a measure is 
certainly not in keeping with President 
Johnson’s recent call for increased thrift 
and frugality in government. 

The bill provides that the country’s 34 
leading textile mills, which already domi- 
nate 70 percent of the industry, will get 
about $350 million of the subsidy. Bur- 
lington Mills, the largest firm, will reap 
some $28 million. This handout repre- 
sents about 80 percent of the firm’s oper- 
ating income in 1951. Statistics show 
that another will get a subsidy repre- 
senting a 370-percent increase in its in- 
come. Other income hikes via the sub- 
sidy route hit 270, 200, 185 percent, and 
so on. 

Provisions of the Cooley bill were car- 
ried to such outrageous extremes that it 
was fought by both the Farmers Union 
and the Farm Bureau, probably the first 
legislative alliance in the history of these 
two opposing groups. 
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If signed into law, this bill will permit 
domestic mills to buy American cotton 
at the same subsidized low price as for- 
eign competitors. Since 1956 foreign 
buyers have been able to purchase U.S. 
cotton at world price levels. Recently 
these have been about 24 cents a pound, 
or roughly 8 % cents below the supported 
domestic price. The argument used by 
the textile mills is that foreign competi- 
tion is driving them out of business. 
This is absurd since only 8 percent of 
the textiles in the United States are im- 
ported and 92 percent are domestic. 

The competition which concerns cot- 


It comes from America’s own 
synthetic textile mills. And even this 
domestic competition is not as extreme 
as the cotton mills would have consum- 
ers believe. From 1947 to 1961, although 
employment in the textile industry 
dropped 25 percent, actual fiber produc- 
tion fell only 2 percent. The unemploy- 
ment drop is chiefiy attributable not to 
foreign competition, but to automation, 
technical improvements and the wide- 
spread use of synthetic materials. 

If the Cooley cotton bill becomes law, 
we will have opened a Pandora’s box of 
subsidies. All industries which are hav- 
ing difficulty keeping up with techno- 
logical and economic change will begin 
arriving at the public trough for a hand- 
out. And American consumers and tax- 
payers will pay the feed bill. This is not 
my idea of sound economics, and I will 
continue, regardless of pressures, to cast 
my vote against this type of legislation. 


Community Service Society of New York 
Supports Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Community Service Society of New York 
is the largest voluntary and nonsectarian 
family service agency in New York and, 
I believe, in the country. It is also the 
oldest, having 115 years of service be- 
hind it. 

This organization which is run and 
directed by a devoted group of citizens 
in New York has done as much for the 
health, education, and welfare for the 
people of New York as any government 
or non-government organization that 
one can point to. On its staff it has a 
group of experts on the subject of social 
welfare. It raises a very substantial sum 
of money every year, and it spends it well. 

Recently the Committee on Public 
Affairs of the Community Service Society 
adopted a series of resolutions on the 
subject of civil rights legislation. The 
society is in support of such legislation. 
On its statement of principles which I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress is a state- 
ment based on 115 years of experience in 
the greatest city in the world. With the 
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permission of the Speaker and the Mem- 
bers I should like to insert, at this point 
in the Recorp, the statement just issued 
by the Community Service Society on this 
subject: 
In SUPPORT or FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Public Affairs of the 
Community Service Society of New York, 
the largest voluntary and nonsectarian 
family service agency in the State of New 
York, with 115 years of service to individuals, 
families, and community, and research into 
social welfare problems believes that there 
is an urgent need for Federal civil rights leg- 
islation. It believes that such legislation 
should conform substantially to the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. The right of all citizens to vote in all 
elections should not be denied because of 
race, color, religion or national origin and 
such right should be enforceable by the 
Federal Government; 

2. The right of all citizens, without regard 
to race, color, religion or national origin, to 
full and equal access to places of public ac- 
commodation should be guaranteed, and 
such right should be enforceable by the 
Federal Government; 

3. The right of all citizens, without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national origin, to 
full and equal access to publicly owned or 
operated facilities should be guaranteed, and 
such right should be enforcible by the 
Federal Government. 

4, Any discrimination or segregation on 
7FVVFVCTFTFTT OPS in 

or activity receiving 
Boan ee should be banned, and 
such ban should be enforcible by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

5. Any discrimination or segregation on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin by any employer, employment agency, 
or labor union against any employment ap- 
plicant, employee, unlon member, or poten- 
tial union member should be banned, and 
such ban should be enforcible by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

6. The Attorney General of the United 
States should have the power to initiate or 
intervene in suits alleging the deprivation of 
rights secured by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States or any 
law enacted thereunder, and the power to 
intervene in any suit alleging the depriva- 
tion of any other rights secured by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States. 

7. The Commission on Civil Rights should 
be made a permanent agency, and either it 
or some other Federal agency should be em- 
powered to conciliate disputes involving dis- 
criminatory practicts based on race, color, 
religion or national origin. 

The committee believes that any such en- 
actment would be consonant with our Na- 
tion’s fundamental law and our native sense 
of fairness, decency, and justice. 

Accordingly, the committee on public af- 
fairs supports in principle H.R. 7152 as re- 
vised by Subcommittee No, 5 of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and will consider other 
legislative proposals in the light of the prin- 
ciples enumerated above. 

The long experience of the society con- 
firms that all too often those deprived of 
fair opportunity suffer a defeated spirit, sur- 
render ambition, concede poverty and 
abandon trust in justice. These are the 
consequences of discrimination against whole 
groups of people, the degradation of segre- 
gation. That so many have risen above such 
condition is wholly to their credit; that so 
much should be asked of them is grossly 
unfair to their merit. 

We witness tragic human losses each day 
because of such conditions. We face them in 
our organization’s services devoted to 
strengthening individual lives and family 
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ties, in our special experimental enterprises 
to find new ways to restore persons and fam- 
ilies to soundness, in our work to revitalize 
grey and deteriorated areas of the city, in 
our constant alertness to circumstances af- 
fecting the well-being of our people. 

In full appreciation of this broad experi- 
ence in human affairs, and in the interest of 
substantial justice and equal opportunity 
for all our people, the committee on public 
affairs sets forth this position statement on 
civil rights. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy—In 
Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Speaker, 
the shot heard round the world in 1963 
carried sorrow to every corner of the 
earth. To those Americans in foreign 
lands November 22 brought to their lives 
a special agony. Far from home and 
friends, standing on alien ground, it must 
indeed have seemed for a moment as 
though they, too, had been dealt a fatal 
blow. But then the ragged edges of 
grief were made endurable by the spon- 
taneous, embracing, warm and healing 
sympathy of newly found friends. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the memorial tribute of 
one such American to his late President, 
John F, Kennedy. It was presented at 
a Thanksgiving Day service in Indo- 
nesia by Monroe Sweetland, of Portland, 
Oreg., now professor at the Universitas 
Padjadjaran. : 

The memorial tribute follows: 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY—IN MEMORIAM 

Among the favorite quotations of John F. 
Kennedy, 35th President of the United States, 
are the lines from his New England friend 
Robert Frost. 

“The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep— 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 

In his few crowded years our late President 
keenly relished life itself and lived it fully— 
the woods of life were, for him, “lovely, dark, 
and deep.” How resolutely he fulfilled his 
promise. He went many, many miles indeed 
before the end—and now he sleeps. 

There is no need to dwell today on the 
utter tragedy, the circumstance of his death, 
nor even the poignancy of this heartbreak- 
ing event. Every person feels these facts 
acutely as a wounded nation, and the whole 
world pours out its emotion in sympathy to 
the shattered family—to Mrs. Kennedy and 
the children, to his father and mother, his 
grandmother, his brothers and sisters, 

We Americans react alike on few occasions, 
but this is one of those few. Emotions of 
shock, grief, humiliation, disbelief, anger, 


outrage, and helplessness are comingled in all 


of us. Differences of party and principle are 
merged. We react as Americans—but we in 
Bandung react as a very special group of 
Americans in a foreign land, doubly sensi- 
tive to the implications of this week, ter- 
rible for our Nation and, for its relationships 
with other peoples. 

There is one acknowledgement to be made 
this day—on this Thanksgiving Day—which 
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I know is in the hearts of all Americans here. 
This is to voice our deep gratitude to the 
people of Indonesia for the outpouring of re- 
gret and sympathy given to each of us. To 
an amazing extent the warmth and yitality 
of the Kennedy personality had radiated 
deep into the ranks of the people around us. 
We Americans can never forget the visits to 
our homes which began as the tragic word 
from Texas was broadcast, the throng which 
overfiowed the memorial Mass, and even the 
passers-by on the street or on the campus 
who grasped our hand to say a few words of 
respect and regret. These are a measure of 
American prestige and influence, to be sure, 
but even more, they measure the extent to 
which John F. Kennedy was able to project 
his sincerity, warmth, and genuine interest 
in people. Seldom has the leader of a nation 
had this special endowment in so generous 
a portion. In a few short years the image of 
leadership of the free world has been given 
warmth and character, symbolized by this 
young man in a world where every other 
major state is led by men a generation his 
senior. 

The warmhearted genius of this great 
American was not a mere happy accident. 
Born into a family of wealth and position, 
he might have chosen a life of affluent in- 
dolence. But some inner purpose motivated 
him from early years toward public life and 
service. He studied at Harvard and at Lon- 
don School of Economics. He learned much 
of rs’ xtecraft from his father's years as 
U.S. Ambassador at the Court of St. James's. 
He learned of practical politics from his 
mother’s remarkable family, observing what 
was good and what was to be avoided in State 
and local government in turbulent Boston. 

He won a seat in Congress as a very young 
man, proceeding to the U.S. Senate where he 
quickly became one of its most effective 
Members, In 1956 he very nearly won the 
Democratic nomination for Vice President, 
and in 1960 he won each of the seven hard- 
fought primary elections which he entered. 
This led to his nomination, and in November 
1960, he broke traditions all along the line 
to win election as our 35th President. 

As President of the most powerful Nation 
on our earth and the acknowledged leader 
of the free world it would be easy of the 
people of the free world to regard him as an 
institution. But somehow he was able to 
come through in the public mind as a man— 
a man capable of love, mistakes, humor, 
pain, anger, joy, and sorrow. He had known, 
in common with many of his generation the 
world around, the horror, degredation, and 
futility and personal agony of war. His own 
heroism, his demonstrated physical and 
moral courage, were fused in the terrors of 
battle and death. 

In his adult years John F. Kennedy had the 
security and happiness of marriage to a truly 
exceptional woman. Together they knew the 
joys and sorrows of parenthood. Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy has given a new dimension 
to the role of First Lady. Her beauty, her 
youth, her grace, talent, and culture add 
brilliant lustre to the legend of the White 
House family at home and abroad. For John 
F. Kennedy, the man, those who knew him 
personally will be forever thankful that his 
years were shared in love and companionship 
with this woman. Her courage and dignity 
today would be a source of great pride to her 
husband. Indeed, an epilog to John F. 
Kennedy’s best-selling book “Profiles of 
Courage,” in which he reviewed the lives of 
brave American men, might well be inacribed 
now to his magnificent young widow. 

Only history will be our judge, as John 
F. Kennedy said on January 20, 1961, as he 
took his oath of office. But already it is 
apparent that in less than 3 years the 
leadership of this young man has indeed 
established new frontiers—has lifted up the 
horizons of his own people and of all men, 
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everywhere. Two profound achievements 
have already been established in history as 
the torch is passed to his trusted successor, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson: 

First, the trend toward mutual atomic 
annihilation has been halted by a treaty 
between the two powers-possessing massive 
atomic capacity. 

Second, the full strength and moral lead- 
ership of the Presidency has been thrown 
into the ending of legalized segregation and 
discrimination under the flag of freedom. 
Racialism has been the most insulting and 
offensive defect in our national image, the 
most vulnerable weakness in our leadership 
of freemen. In Indonesia and among the 
large majority of mankind the suspicion of 
racial arrogance attached to us Americans 
as to our European cousins, with echoes from 
the oppressive days of colonialism and im- 
perialism sounding down the years. Now 
an American President has renewed the ap- 
peal of American democracy at home and 
leadership abroad as he has thrown the 
moral strength of his leadership into the 
balance on behalf of freedom. On this basic 
point I will read you the concluding lines 
of his stirring and practical message to 
Congress on June 19, outlining his civil 
rights proposals: 

“I ask every Member of Congress to set 
aside sectional and political ties, and to look 
at this issue from the viewpoint of the Na- 
tion. I ask you to look into your hearts— 
not in search of charity, for the Negro 
neither wants nor needs condescension—but 
for the one plain, proud, and priceless qual- 
ity that unites us all as Americans: a sense 
of justice, In this year of the Emancipation 
centennial, Justice requires us to insure the 
blessings of liberty to all Americans and their 
posterity, not merely for reasons of economic 
efficiency, world diplomacy and domestic 
tranquillity, but, above all, because it is 
right.” 

As Americans on this Thanksgiving Day 
we may be thankful, too, for many other 
legacies from the brief years of our young 
President. Already written into the patri- 
otic adages of America was his ringing chal- 
lenge in the inaugural address: “Ask not 
what can your country do for you, but what 
can you do for your country.” And out of 
that concept came the American Peace 
Corps with a capability for good which has 
even now only begun to be developed. 

On the occasion, only 3 weeks ago, of the 
1963 award by the Protestant Council to 
President Kennedy as having made the year's 
most profound contribution to the family of 
man, the President discussed our obligations 
as Americans around the world. Every sin- 
gle one of us Americans in Indonesia and in 
southeast Asia is involved in the implica- 
tions of his address on that occasion. In 
conclusion I will excerpt some of the stir- 
Ting words from that address, in the Presi- 
dent’s own effective and personal style, for 
their pertinence to our work here, and the 
future of our Nation in the world. 

“The family of man is not limited to a 
single race or religion, neither can it be lim- 
ited to a single city or country. The family 
of man is more than 3 billion strong. It 
lives in more than 100 nations, Most of 
its members are not white. Most of them 
are not Christian. Most of them know noth- 
ing about free enterprise or due process or 
the Australian ballot. If we are to promote 
the family of man, let us examine the mag- 
nitude of our task.” (He then reviewed the 
major factors of the task as he sees them.) 

Then he concludes: 

“Some say they-are tiring of this task, are 
tired of world problems, are tired of hearing 
that those who receive our ald disagree with 
Our diplomacy. But what kind of a spirit 
is that? Are we tired of living in a free 
world? Do we expect to make it over in 
our own image? Are we going to quit now 
because there are problems not yet solved? 
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“Surely the Americans of the 1960's can 
do half as well as the Americans of the 1950's. 
Surely we are not going to throw away our 
hopes and means for peaceful progress in an 
outburst of petty irritation and frustration. 

“My fellow Americans: Let us be guided by 
our interests, not our indignation., Let us 
heed the words of Paul the Apostle to the 
Galatians: Let us not be weary in well- 
doing’, he wrote, ‘for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not! Let the word go 
forth—to all who are concerned about the 
future of the human family—that we will 
not be weary in well-doing and we will faint 
not; and we shall, in due season, reap a har- 
vest of peace and security for all members 
of the family of man.” 

We Americans indeed live a good life, per- 
haps the freest and healthiest and best on 
the globe. For this, on our Thanksgiving 
Day, we are grateful. But we are thankful, 
too, that men like John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
can rise up amongst us, help us to be true 
to the best in our rich traditions. 

Surrounded by the good life, we Americans 
find the woods around us, in the words of 
Robert Frost, “are lovely, dark, and deep.” 
But as a nation and a people we, too, “have 
promises to keep—and miles to go before we 
sleep. 


Florida's Panhandle Shedding Old 
Doldrums for New Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in having inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article by Mr. Joe 
Crankshaw on “Florida’s Panhandle 
Shedding Old Doldrums for New Prog- 
ress,” which appeared in the December 
5, 1963, issue of the Florida Times- 
Union. I had the privilege of speaking 
on the occasion of the 125th anniversary 
of the Territorial Convention which 
drew up the constitution of the State of 
Florida, which was observed in Port St. 
Joe on Saturday, December 7. I am 
proud of the progress which is being 
made in this section of my district and 
throughout the panhandle of Florida, 
which I have the honor and privilege of 
representing in the Congress. 

The article follows: 


Fr. onA PANHANDLE SHEDDING OLD 
DOLDRUMS FOR New PROGRESS 


(By Joe Crankshaw) 


The celebrations in Port St. Joe next Satur- 
day will commemorate the 125th anniversary 
of the territorial convention which drew up 
the constitution of the State of Florida near 
that city. 8 

The convention met on Monday, December 
3, 1838, and proceeded to hammer out the 
first. of five State constitutions. It was not 
until January 11, 1839, that the 56 delegates 
present cast 67 affirmative (12 of the ballots 
were by proxy) votes and one negative vote 
for the document. 

On March 3, 1845, the St. Joseph Con- 
stitution became the law of the State when 
Florida was admitted to the Union as the 
27th State. 

Visitors to Port St. Joe next Saturday will 
see just one of the many communities which 
have begun to flourish on Florida’s pan- 
handle gulf coast. 
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St. Joseph, located on St. Joseph's Bay 
about 40 miles southeast of Panama City 
was not always a thriving community, but 
it displayed a progressive spirit when it was 
first founded by a group of independent 
citizens, who didn't like their prospects in 
Apalachicola, which was then the only town 
in the area. 

Apalachicola was an important seaport in 
those days and it drew trade from as far 
away as Columbus, Ga. St. Joseph residents 
wanted to secure some of the trade and, 2 
years before the constitutional convention, 
established a steam railroad, which, some 
authorities say, was the second such line in 
the Nation. The first railroad had been 
formed some years earlier in the Carolinas. 

Despite the progress, the fame of the 
convention site and the railroad, it just 
wasn't in the cards for St. Joseph to survive. 
Battered by storms and swept by disease, 
it soon became only a name on the map. 

Today, things are different in Port St. Joe, 
just as they are all along the panhandle’s 
great gulf coast. Things are so good in fact 
that an Alabama legislator has revived a 
long forgotten plan to annex Florida's 10 
counties into Alabama. 

Next Saturday's visitor will find in Port 
St. Joe a neat modern city boasting a mu- 
seum dedicated to the convention, a display 
of the first Baldwin steam locomotive in 
Florida and a thriving industry based on the 
Florida woodlands. 

In Panama City, west of Port St. Joe, the 
tourist will find a vacation and defense 
town which is proving extremely popular 
with residents of southwest and 
southeastern Alabama. Soldiers from as far 
away as Fort Benning, Ga., may be found on 
its beaches almost any warm weekend. 

Farther west on U.S. 98, the motorists will 
find a drive of almost unparalleled beauty as 
he rides beside bright, white beaches washed 
by the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the visitor with lots of time northwest 
Florida has plenty to see. There is Pensa- 
cola, famed as the site of the Naval Aviation 


hangar; miles and miles of tung nut ranches 
which extend to the horizon over the rolling 
hills; Florida Caverns at Marianna and the 


y 
Just as the city of Port St, Joe is today 
to realize the vision many men had 
over 125 years ago, and just as Florida has 
outstripped all the dreams of its creators, 
so will northwestern Florida eventually justi- 
fy the dreams of its representatives at the 
territorial convention so long ago. 


Same Freeman Solution: More Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
scandal involving the operations of one 
Anthony De Angelis, of the Bronx, is 
mounting. Total losses to those who 
dealt with him or his firms are estimated 
at more than $100 million, a goodly part 
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of this sum resulting from warehouse 
receipts for oil which cannot be found. 

In addition, several brokerage firms 
were caught in a squeeze when it devel- 
oped that the De Angelis firm, Allied 
Crude Vegetable Oil Refining Corp., of 
Bayonne, N.J., could not meet margin 
calls for futures in vegetable oil which it 
had been buying. This hit the brokerage 
firms very hard. One apparently is 
bankrupt as a result of the credit ex- 
tended the De Angelis company. The 
New York Stock Exchange plans to put 
up $12 million to help one of the concerns 
involved. A third firm has been sus- 
pended from trading. 

Undoubtedly there will be investiga- 
tions as time goes on which will reveal 
more about De Angelis and his methods. 
I am concerned about the individuals 
and firms which may lose heavily in this 
mess. I am also concerned about an- 
other development growing out of the 
De Angelis crash. There are authentic 
reports that, as a result of futures trad- 
ing by the Bronx manipulator and his 
firms, the Department of Agriculture 
plans to ask for more control over the 
commodity exchanges. 

The decision apparently has been 
taken even before the Congress knows 
anything about this affair beyond what 
is read in the newspapers. The reports 
make me very uneasy. My uneasiness 
grows out of the attitude taken in the 
past by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman. Mr. Freeman has his 
own pet remedy for agriculture’s ail- 
ments. That remedy is more Govern- 
ment control 

It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Freeman, former Governor of Minne- 
sota, took office in 1961 he proposed leg- 
islation which would have made him a 
vertiable farm czar. The Congress, after 
the Department decided what it wanted 
to do, would have had veto power and 
nothing else. As Mr. Freeman envi- 
sioned it, the House and Senate’s func- 
tion was to rubber stamp his ideas. 

As might have been expected, Mr. 
Freeman’s request was rejected. Noth- 
ing daunted, he came forward with new 
proposals for mandatory power. To 
date, every proposal he has made for 
farm legislation calls for greater author- 
ity for himself and the Department’s 


mandatory 
features, was rejected by the growers 
themselves in a nationwide referendum. 

Offhand, I would have thought that 
Mr. Freeman and his followers would 
get tired of asking for more power over 
farmers and institutions which serve the 
farmers. Not so. Immediately we are 
told—via the newspapers—after the De 
Angelis scandal broke, that the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority of the De- 
partment had to stand helplessly by while 
De Angelis and firms tried to corner the 
vegetable oil futures market. Obviously, 
this is Department propaganda, and now 
we hear that Mr. Freeman has decided 
he needs more authority over futures 
trading and is going to ask for it. 

I want to know a lot more about events 
before I subscribe to the Secretary’s view 
that the way to prevent other De Angelis 
situations is to give him more power. 
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Mr. De Angelis, if reports are true, 
was one of the really big oil operators 
under Public Law 480, which authorizes 
export sales of domestic agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies. In 
actuality, most of these sales are heavily 
subsidized, since the foreign currencies 
are piled up abroad and rarely return to 
this country as dollars. Mr. De Angelis 
apparently had been in trouble before 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the SEC, and the Department of Agri- 
culture itself. He operated largely, it 
is said, as a subcontractor in recent 
years, and consequently did not do busi- 
ness directly with the Department. Yet 
it seems common knowledge that he sold 
oil abroad at fantastically cheap prices, 
prices which apparently figured in his 
downfall. It would seem that the De- 
partment would have bestirred itself and 
would have looked into the reasons for 
his strange operations. Surely this kind 
of trading in Government-subsidized 
transactions required close scrutiny. 
These sales abroad did not involve the 
commodity exchanges, or, if so, in a 
minor way. With all its vast authority, 
it seems that the Department could have 
done something to prevent the chaos 
which we have now. If anybody at the 
Department made any moves to head 
off the De Angelis crash, I have not heard 
about it. 

There is a paragraph in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 9, 1963, 
which interests me very much: 

Months ago, Wall Street Journal com- 
modity reporters, puzzled by the record in- 
crease in the number of vegetable oil futures 
contracts outstanding, questioned CEA offi- 
cials. They were told: “Nothing seems to be 
wrong. We have a man on the trading floor 
most of the time, as a procedure. 
But no special investigation is underway.” 


This would seem to indicate that the 
CEA was not overly concerned. Is it pos- 
sible that this regulatory agency, which 
has a history of asking for additional au- 
thority, simply stood quietly by, figuring 
that De Angelis and his operations might 
be the road to the legislation they have 
wanted for years? 

Another factor gives me pause. Mr. 
Freeman and his Department have dis- 
played a propensity to blame private 
business when something goes wrong. 
This propensity was evidenced in the 
course of the Billie Sol Estes scandal. 
This Texas manipulator got credit from 
an eastern chemical firm and also made 
heavy purchases of fertilizer. The chem- 
ical firm held liens on some Estes grain 
warehouses as security for the money it 
had lent. The Department, quite sanc- 
timoniously, in the spring of 1962 an- 
nounced it was moving the grain out of 
the elevators in order not to rescue Bil- 
lie Sol from his “current financial dif- 
ficulty.”. The Department knew that its 
blow really hit this private company. In 
the inquiries which fol- 
lowed, some Democrats attempted to put 
the blame for Billie Sol Estes on “eastern 
city slickers,” the business firm, Of- 
ficials of the firm were given a thorough 


going over, and it seemed plain that the ` 


Department wanted the firm to take the 
rap. Now Billie Sol has sunk back into 
obscurity. It generally is recognized, I 
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think, that this chemical firm was blame- 
less in the Billie Sol Estes affair, while 
there is grave question in my mind as to 
whether the Department was in the clear. 

As I have indicated, the proposal to 
give the Department additional author- 
ity over the commodity exchanges is not 
new. It has been put forward several 
times in the past, the excuse being given 
that speculation was causing high prices, 
or low prices, whichever fitted the situa- 
tion at the time. 

Insofar as I can find out, no farmer 
has lost anything in the De Angelis 
scandal. Farm prices did drop after re- 
ports of the Government’s intention to 
ask for more authority over exchange 
trading. The markets apparently feel 
that the result of additional power over 
the exchanges will be bearish where 
prices are concerned. 

One other factor in this whole picture 
amazes me. Our cattlemen are in real 
trouble. Imports are rising. Prices are 
low and promise to go lower. It is ironic 
then, that the Department is excited over 
trading on the commodity exchanges, 
yet seemingly indifferent to the plight of 
the cattlemen. The latter are being told, 
in effect, that nothing can be done about 
a situation which is costing them mil- 
lions of dollars each day. 

The Department says that cattlemen 
have refused, in the past, to submit to 
a control program and that, therefore, 
they are out of luck. Is a control pro- 
gram the price of help for the cattle 
producers? Is this the penalty which 
must be paid? Let me emphasize that 


. Mr. Freeman’s answer to every problem 


is control. I am of the opinion that 
there are ways to help the cattlemen 
without putting them in a Government 
straitjacket. I have an idea that 
many of them would feel better if the 
Department evidenced as much concern 
over these losses as it is evidencing in 
losses from the manipulation of Anthony 
De Angelis. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose therefore, to 
take a long and objective look at any re- 
quest from the Department of Agri- 
culture which asks for more authority 
over any segment of agriculture, or in- 
dustry. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ee it (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 


‘Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 14, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing may be of interest to Members from 
rural areas: 

STATEMENT BY HONORABLE ROBERT DOLE, OF 
Kansas, BEFORE THE U.S. Tarry COMMIS- 
SION, DECEMBER 10, 1963 (RECOMMENDATION 
To Revise U.S. BEEF IMPORT POLICY) 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here today 
on behalf of the livestock industry generally, 
and specifically on behalf of the thousands 
of Kansas farmers who have a valid “beef” 
concerning our present beef import policy. 

Just last week our Government raised 
tariffs on imports of brandy, trucks and cer- 
tain starch items; for example, brandy valued 
at more than $9 a gallon in containers of 
not more than 1 gallon, were raised from 
$1.25 a galion to $5. The tariff on trucks 
Valued at $1,000 or more was raised from 844 
percent to 25 percent, and I might point out 
that more trucks are used by farmers than 
any other group I know of. This action is to 
be commended and mentioned primarily to 
point up the unfavorable situation the cattle 
producer is faced with. 

During 1963 particularly, the the American 
cattle industry has suffered drastically be- 
cause of reduced prices, particularly involv- 
ing cattle in feedlots of the Farm Belt. To 
& large extent depressed livestock markets are 
& result of rising foreign imports of live cattle 
and finished beef products. Farmers, live- 
stock organizations, members of the business 
community, and Members of Congress repre- 
Senting areas of the Nation where livestock 
is a major source of income, are increasingly 
alarmed over this situation, which is steadily 
worsening. 

Kansas ranks fourth in the Nation in cattle 
population, with more than 5 million head of 
cattle as of January 1, 1963. Farmers in my 
district, as in other areas, have gone into 
the livestock business as a means 
of bolstering shrinking incomes from the 
production of wheat and feed grains. West- 
ern Kansas, particularly, is not suited to a 
wide diversity in production of crops, and 
much of it is often referred to as a one-crop 
area due to a lack of rainfall and a limited 
growing season. Forage crops can be suc- 
cessfully raised, hence many farmers have 
been feeding from 30 to 40 head, to as many 
&s 300 to 400 head, of cattle. 

Today in America there are nearly 4 million 
farms, and 2.5 million of them have livestock. 
Over 1 billion acres of land are involved in 
pasture, either permanent or temporary. The 
growing cattle industry has made a substan- 
tial contribution toward holding down the 
surpluses in feed grains, as millions of 
bushels are consumed on farms where grown. 

The seriousness of depressed cattle prices 
on the farm economy, and in fact the econ- 
Omy generally, can be immediately seen 
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when the loss per head is estimated to be as 
high as $30. 

Cattle prices have continued to drop 
steadily for a year now. Choice cattle that 
were commanding a price of 830 per hundred 
a year ago brought $22 during the current 
month of December. These declines in fat 
cattle prices have been reflected also in the 
prices of feeders which have dropped from 
$3 to $4 per hundredweight over the same 
time. In the December 7 issue of the 
Drovers ‘Telegram it was stated: “Local price 
of $21.20 past week is lowest since May 1957, 
and $4.54 below the 1963 high. Slumping fat 
cattle markets the past week dropped the 
average price on slaughter steers at Kansas 
City to the lowest level in more than 6 years. 
Losses of $1 or more suffered in the local 
trade the past 5 days tumbled the average 
price on beef steers to $21.20 a hundred 
pounds, lowest weekly figure here since May 
of 1957. The price compared with $22.01 last 
week and $26.98 the corresponding week in 
1962.” 

Some officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture have attributed reduced prices pri- 
marily to heavy marketing, but we cannot 
disregard unprecedented beef imports the 
last 3 years have been a major factor. In 
1961 imports totaled nearly 1.3 billion 
pounds, in 1962 nearly 1.5 billion pounds, 
and it is estimated they will reach almost 
2 billion pounds in 1963. Today nearly 11 
percent of the beef consumed in the United 
States is imported from Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina, and other countries. 

On November 18, 1963, I introduced H.R. 
9145 to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
permit imposition of increased duties on 
cattle, beef, and veal imported in excess of 
realistic and reasonable annual quotas. In 
recent years duties on beef have been re- 
duced about 50 percent, and prompt steps 
must be taken to avoid chaotic conditions 
in a vital industry. As stated by A. G. 
Pickett, secretary, Kansas Livestock Com- 
mission, in a letter to the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiations: 

“In spite of the fact that the U.S. tariffs 
offer little or no protection to the livestock 
and meat industry, records show that other 
countries have not only maintained but have 


increased their import duties, as well as 


using other import controls. 

“The American livestock producer is will- 
ing to compete on a fair and equitable basis 
but with the U.S. cost of production much 
higher than costs in our importing nations, 
and with these nations maintaining rela- 
tively high import controls, he realizes that 
he is at a disadvantage. -Producers in this 
country feel that our tariffs and trade poli- 
cies are permitting this country to become 
a dumping ground for world supplies of meat, 
and particularly beef.” 

USDA officials now recognize imports are 
having an adverse effect on cattle prices, 
though they seek to minimize the situation 
by stating the numbers of live cattle com- 
ing into the country are not significant, but 
admit most 1963 imports have been in the 
form of frozen and canned beef, in fact, 81 
percent was boneless frozen beef, and 14 per- 
cent canned beef. It is difficult for farmers, 
or anyone else, to understand how imported 
live cattle compete with our cattle producers, 


but that the finished meat products do not. 
It has also been suggested by USDA officials 
that cows imported and used for beef used 
in hamburger and hot dogs do not signifi- 
cantly affect domestic prices. 

The livestock industry is known through- 
out the history of our country for its inde- 
pendent spirit. Cattlemen pride themselves 
on being rugged individualists and fear Gov- 
ernment programs which could ultimately 
encompass them, and because of this spirit 
they have remained free from governmental 
control or direction. 

Now that cattlemen ask their Government 
to protect their industry against unwar- 
ranted imports of beef, some are saying the 
industry is asking for a subsidy, a form of 
price support, or even an indirect Govern- 
ment payment. This attitude begs the ques- 
tion and is an insult to the integrity of this 
great industry. 

Tariffs are as old as our country and have 
played a major role in our industrial devel- 
opment. Tariffs are, in many cases, a nec- 
essary facet of our way of life and our econ- 
omy would suffer without them. Is it un- 
American to protect this American industry 
rather than use it as a pawn in foreign policy 
decisions? 

Something must be done immediately to 
avert disaster to thousands of our farmers. 
The urgency cannot be overemphasized, and 
I respectfully request prompt action to raise 
tariffs to the level necessary to protect a 
great American industry. The Kansas Live- 
stock Association very properly suggests: 
“a system of quotas be established based on 
average imports over a long period of time. 
This system of quotas should be accompanied 
by substantial increases in our import duties. 
We feel it is only fair to the livestock indus- 
try that our import duties at least equal 
those of our competitive importing nations. 
This plan would give importing countries ac- 
cess to our markets on a competitive basis.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Military Construction, Department of 
Defense, 1964 


SPEECH 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks on the military construction ap- 
propriation conference report, I insert in 
the Record a tabulation showing the 
comparison between the amount agreed 
to in the conference report and the 
budget estimates as well as the actions 
of the House and the Senate. This table 
was inadventently omitted from the 
Record of December 13 in the remarks 
of the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
SIKES]: 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, FISCAL YEAR 1964 


Title 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1 5 construction, Army 
Military 


construction, Army Reserve. 
M ilitary 8 Army National Guarx Cd 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Military construction, Navy. 
Military construction, Naval Reserve- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Military construction, Air Forces 


Military construction, Air Force Reserve... 
Military construction, Air Guard 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Military construction, Defense agencies. .-_............-- 
Loran stations, Department of Defense ess 


Total, military construct ion 


71, veska 


— 159, 925, 000 +17, 275, 000 —18, 815, 000 


Foniy housing, : Army: 
Constructi 


vation, 1 maintenance, and 52 payments 


Family housing, Navy and Marine orps: 
Construction 


Family ly housing, Air 


ref mainte, and debt payments. 
tense agencies: 


pers O 
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Reassurance From Uncle Bob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the tragic assassination of President 
Kennedy, our office has received mail 
from those who are our younger con- 
stituents, all of which has displayed the 
great admiration for our late President 
together with expressions of sincere grief 
and some concern about the transition to 
President Johnson. 

I am sure other Members must have 
received mail of a comparable nature 
from their districts. However, this past 
week it was my privilege to have knowl- 
edge of not only one such letter from a 
college student but also the content of 
the reply forwarded back in answer by 
one of the older generation. 

My congressional district is just about 
evenly divided in population between a 
suburban area and seven other counties 
whose main source of support is from the 
soil. One of the leading organizations 
interested in sound American agricul- 
ture is the National Limestone Institute. 
It is headed by Robert M. Koch as presi- 
dent. Many Congressmen that represent 
rural America know of Mr. Koch’s long 
time efforts in the interest of a good agri- 
cultural conservation program. Bob 
Koch is well known to Members of both 
branches of.Congress. Like our office, 


other Members have constituents that 
belong to the Limestone Institute and 
are equally interested in what may be 
the farm program under the new admin- 
istration. Along with thoughts on this 
subject, Mr. Koch covers in his letter to 
his niece the eminent qualifications of 
our new President to propel our Nation 
forward to higher goals and objectives 
through his demonstrated capacity to 
understand, and then lead. 


The two letters, one from a young lady 
named Helen who is in college and the 
reply from her uncle Bob provided the 
reassurance that each Member of this 
House can forward to their young con- 
stituents who may write inquiringly 
about the transition to the administra- 
tion of President Johnson. The letter 
follows: 

NOVEMBER 23, 1963. 

Dran Uncie Bos: I know you must be 
shocked at President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion as all of us at school were. Here at the 
university, so many of us who had never 
seen him wept as we learned of his death. 

Many of my friends are somewhat skepti- 
cal about Johnson’s President. 
We wonder if he'll “change horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream,” so to speak, in an attempt 
to push his policies and views, and if he'll 
be a strong President. We hope that if John- 
son is given the opportunity as President, he 
might be as strong as he once was in the 
Senate. 

Since you are closely associated with people 
in Washington, you would know more about 
the new President than any of us. What is 
your honest opinion of Johnson? 

To all of us Kennedy was such an Ameri- 
can image of leadership, intelligence, and 
courage. It seems so unjustifiable, it seems 
so fruitless to strive in college and in life to 


$34, 681, 000 $34, 681,000 | + —$22, 719, 000 

183, 396, 000 183, 396, 000 — 4,894, 000 

68, 248, 000 68, 248, 000 —26, 452,000 

03, 944, 000 93, 944. 000 —2, 037, 000 

61, 027, 000 61, 027, 000 — 36, 823, 000 
193, 514, 000 193, 514, 000 

50,000 c ͤ ———ß̃—̃— — 

2, 546, 000 2, 546, W 

637, 406, 000 
————}= 
1, 617, 489,000 | 1,585, 880,000 | — 880, 520, 000 


get to the top, for when one gets there, a 
single maniac’s decision can ruin everything. 

This image has been destroyed and we need 
to build up faith in a new President. If you 
have time, could you write, Uncle Bob, and 
tell us about Johnson so that we can start 
to gain that faith? 

Wish Aunt Helen, Bobby, and Marilyn, and 
yourself a happy Thanksgiving. 

Your niece, 
HELEN. 
NOVEMBER 29, 1963. 

Dear Heten: I was not at all surprised 
to receive your letter of November 23 as I 
have had a great many quite similar reactions 
from all parts of the country, as well as some 
right here in Washington, to the tragic 
events which began so swiftly at noon on the 
22d of November. 

As you know, I had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with President Kennedy 
and his staff during the last campaign. This 
personal contact led me to believe that most 
Americans didn’t fully appreciate what an 
unusual man John Kennedy was and how 
fortunate we in the United States were in 
having him as our President. What has 
happened since November 22 has shown that 
happily I was wrong. Certainly no man in 
our history has received such acclaim as he 
has, Recognizing that like all human be- 
ings he had frailties, they now seem so in- 
significant compared to his proven virtues. 
His supremely developed intellect, his con- 
summate understanding of our Nation's 
needs, not in a few instances but in the total 
area of a governed peoples life, and his great 
ability to articulate his beliefs set him 
quickly apart as those of us who were privi- 
leged to discuss issues with him saw almost 
instantly and as everyone of us could recog- 
nize in his many TV appearances. 

If this had not been so, we would not have 
had the throngs lining the streets in Wash- 
ington—second to none this country has ever 
seen. Nor would the almost unbelievable 
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crowds have lined up to walk silently past 
his closed bier all through the night with 
thousands locked out because of the necessity 
of proceeding with the state funeral. Nor 
would there be the almost endless procession 
by his grave at Arlington Cemetery. 

And so you and your college Classmates are 
not alone in feeling this deep-seated, almost 
unknown, grief. Nor are you alone in raising 
the questions you have. I have been called 
on many times since that Friday afternoon 
when he was so abruptly taken from the 
helm of our Nation by a great many who 
wondered what our future course might be. 

As you say, some of us are privileged to 
work rather close to our Nation's leaders and 
so we do have the advantage over others who 
don’t get to see these individuals until the 
hot glare of National publicity hits them 
To answer you directly, at first I would like 
to say it is my personal belief that the coun- 
try is extremely fortunate in haying the 
man who is the best trained of anyone at 
anytime to step into the Presidency. 

By an unusual set of circumstances, we 
have a man who was a strong contender— 
in fact No. 2—for his party’s nomination for 
the Presidency. At that point in life he 
had demonstrated to many of us on the 
Washington scene that his many years in 
the House and Senate, capped by the most 
outstanding record in the Senate as majority 
leader since the beginning of our country, 
Clearly entitied him to consideration for the 
highest office in the land. 

As you may know, the then Senator Ken- 
nedy was severely criticized in many circles 
when he selected Lyndon Johnson as Vice 
President, There is no question but that 
this had a political flavor but anyone who 
uses this to sell President Johnson short is 
not fully apprized concerning his back- 
ground, his performance in the Congress and, 
more important, his performance since he 
has been Vice President. 

The late President Kennedy did much to 
train President Johnson as heir-apparent. 
Vice President Johnson not only attended all 
Cabinet meetings but he was informed and 
consulted on all national and international 
problems. Furthermore, he was sent over- 
seas—not to get him out of the country, as 
some detractors have claimed, but as the 
personal of the President. 

While President Johnson doesn’t have the 
youthful appearance nor the young family 
which is so appealing to the younger gen- 
eration, he does have a thorough under- 
standing of their point of view. Many forget 
he was one of the original New Dealers and 
played a leading part in broadening the 
service of the Government to all the people. 
Many seem to forget that he has been in the 
forefront of civil rights activity. As ma- 
jority leader in the Senate he secured the 
first civil rights bill in many years. As Chair- 
man of President Kennedys’ Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, he has im- 
plemented President Kennedy’s goals in this 
critical area. 

I could go in more detail proving the same 
basic concept. It is my hope that, if you 
and your friends heard his outstanding 
speech to the Congress last Wednesday, you 
no longer have such concern as you wrote 
me about. 

Personally, I believe that Lyndon Johnson 
because of his beliefs, because of his tre- 
mendous understanding of the operation of 
our Government, because of his personal 
relationship with all the congressional lead- 
ers and because he is a pragmatist practicing 
the art of the possible will become one of 
this Nation's great Presidents. 

While he may hot entirely lose his south- 
ern drawl, I can assure you he is no more of 
a sectional man than was President Kennedy. 
Nor is he just national minded. Most heads 
of foreign governments are very much im- 
pressed with him after they get to know him. 
Naturally he is not as yet as well known as 
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President Kennedy. President Kennedy’s 
funeral helped a lot by bringing so many 
here—and many are returning and other 
coming during the next few months. 

So while there is a break, and while no two 
men operate exactly the same, I am confident 
President Johnson will so conduct himself 
and the affairs of the Nation that, while you 
will greatly miss President Kennedy, you will 
greatly admire President Johnson as a high- 
ly intelligent, liberal President who will com- 
mand the respect of not only the people of 
the United States but of the world. 

Sincerely, 
Uncle Bos. 


Herbert Lehman: Statesman and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death last week of one of America’s most 
remarkable elder statesmen, Herbert H. 
Lehman, has thrust an additional sad- 
ness upon a people still mourning the 
loss of their President. I would like to 
take this opportunity to express my 
deep personal grief over his passing and 
to pay tribute to a beloved national and 
international servant. 

It is difficult for me to realize that 
Mr. Lehman is no longer with us. Aside 


from being a personal friend during my 


adult life, he had been a dynamic and 
respected political figure since my boy- 
hood in New York State. His indomi- 
table ability and courage had permeat- 
ed New York politics for more than a 
third of a century. 

Of the great names in American poli- 
tics that New York has produced, Her- 
bert Lehman stands alone as the only 
man in the last 100 years to occupy all 
of her highest elective posts. He was 
elected to serve her twice as Lieutenant 
Governor, four times as Governor, and 
for two terms in the U.S, Senate. His 
abundant energies and social conscious- 
ness benefited not only his State and 
Nation, but all mankind as well. 

On the day of his death he was prepar- 
ing to leave for the White House to re- 
ceive the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
our Nation's highest peacetime award for 
a civilian. It is no wonder that the peo- 
ple of the world, and the people of my 
State specially, feel a kind of empty sad- 
ness—as if an old and dear friend is 
gone. 

He was a courageous and practical 
idealist, a reformer, a philanthropist, a 
religious leader, a financier and, above 
all, a humanitarian. He will be remem- 
bered among the best Governors ever to 
serve New York. He was able to reor- 
ganize State finances and change an in- 
herited $100 million deficit into a surplus 
of more than $75 million. He urged pro- 
grams for public development of natural 
resources, to improve the prisons, to ex- 
pand the mental hospitals, to develop 
welfare and housing programs, and im- 
prove the administration of relief. 
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He was an extremely capable admin- 
istrator, but he was more. He said: 

Before I went to Albany my life was 
pretty well divided between business and 
welfare work. Business was business, and it 
was only in my welfare work that I allowed 
my heart and sympathy to play a part. I 
had not been there long before I discovered 
that in public work it was impossible to 
draw a line between business and welfare. 
I don’t believe that I have encountered a 
question of policy in all my public life which 
did not cover the economic as well as the 
humanitarin field. 


In his unceasing efforts to promote 
human welfare, he set before us an in- 
spiring example of how we may hope to 
forward the international community 
and world peace. 

At the outbreak of World War I, he be- 
came associated with the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and directed the collec- 
tion and disbursement of $75 million for 
the relief of Jewish war sufferers in Eu- 
rope and Palestine. Later he became a 
civilian assistant to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy. After the war he was ap- 
pointed a special assistant to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. In 1919, he 
received the Distinguished Service Medal 
for his competence and devotion. 

At the outbreak of World War II, he 
resigned his office of Governor at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's request to become head 
of the newly created Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations. In 
November 1943, plans for joint United 
Nations relief activity, which Lehman 
had begun to formulate, were imple- 
mented as 40 countries formed the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Lehman was 
chosen as Director-General. In 1942, he 
had said: 

There will be those who will raise objec- 
tions to our spending money for the peo- 
ple of other lands. They are the ones who 
say that what happens in other parts of the 
world is not our concern. But surely this 
war has proved that we cannot live within 
our own little shell. We must feed and 
clothe and find shelter for the millions whose 
lives have been disrupted by the war. Then 
we must do what we can to help these peo- 
ple to become once more independent. 


He showed this same kind of courage 
throughout his political career. During 
the McCarthy hysteria, he joined with 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders in an effort 
to strip Senator McCarthy of his com- 
mittee chairmanships. And on the eve 
of a crucial senatorial contest, he voted 
against a crude piece of anti-Communist 
legislation. It was political dynamite. 
At the time, he stated: 

I will not betray the people of my State 
in order to cater to the mistaken impression 
some of them hold. My conscience will be 
easier, though I realize my political prospects 
may be more difficult. 


In the twlight of his life it was this 
same kind of spirit that made him join 
with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt to push 
for governmental reform in his beloved 
State. 

Herbert Lehman spent a lifetime at- 
tempting to do what he could to help 
and benefit other people. He lent an 
image and a stature to public office that, 
unfortunately, is too often lacking. 
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I was 15 when I first met Mr. Lehman. 
He was then a 50-year-old man with half 
a century of experience and tremendous 
Personal and financial success behind 
him. That was 1928, the year he began 
his political career as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Youth is impressionable—and in Herbert 
Lehman we found an officeholder to look 
up to with admiration and respect. This 
respect was not dimmed by adulthood. 

At the age of 26, I was privileged to 
be elected to the State senate in Albany. 
There, my respect for Governor Lehman 
increased and our acquaintance became 
a close friendship. 

Despite our difference in political 
party, our goals were similar; and we 
sought to achieve these to the best of 
our abilities and respective political 
parties. We shared a bipartisan belief 
in the goals of peace, justice, freedom, 
and the dignity of the individual, Our 
political affiliation over the years was 
based on the mutual desire to enact pro- 
grams that would benefit all the people 
of New York. I am extremely proud of 
the fountain pens and certificates adorn- 
ing the walls of my office that Governor 
Lehman used to affix his signature to 
many bills which I had sponsored. 

Our personal affiliation was based on 
respect for the opinions of each other and 
on the interests we held in common. 

The last time I talked with Mr. Leh- 
man and his very lovely and gracious 
wife, Edith, an exceptionally talented 
woman in her own right, was last May 
during a 2-day speaking engagement I 
had in California. I visited him at the 
Desert Hospital in Palm Springs. De- 
spite a broken hip and obvious pain, he 
was alert and cheerful. At 85, he still 
had the spirit of a young man 

Herbert Lehman served his State and 
Nation long and well, but he also served 
mankind. He was the kind of world 
citizen so desperately needed on a globe 
beset by misery, misunderstanding, and 
strife. He was a religious man and he 
believed that we are our brother’s keeper. 

The world will miss Herbert Lehman— 
and we hope for more men like him. 


Suggestion for Commemorative Stamp 
Showing John F. Kennedy, Jr., Saluting 
His Father’s Casket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the great 
outpouring of ideas from the American 
public to memoralize our beloved late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy is 
familiar to all of us. $ 

However, an idea originated by one of 
my constituents, Jack Brandwein, of 
Sacramento, Calif., seems to me to be 
worthy of most careful consideration. 
Mr. Brandwein’s suggestion is for a com- 
memorative postage stamp showing 
young John F, Kennedy, Jr., coura- 
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geously saluting his father’s flag-draped 
casket, Mr. Brandwein has been cir- 
culating petitions all over the country 
and it is my understanding more than 
14,000 signatures have been obtained to 
this date. 


Following is an article from the Sac- 
ramento Union which indicates the na- 
tionwide attention given to this sugges- 
tion by the United Press International: 

SAcRAMENTO.—The gallantry of John F, 
Kennedy, Jr., saluting his father's casket, 
should be reproduced on a postage stamp, 
the Sacramento Union said today. 

In an editorial written for publication on 
Thanksgiving Day, the newspaper said such 
a stamp would serve “as a-lasting tribute to 
the courage of all the Kennedys, father and 
son alike, and Jacqueline, too.” 

“It will remind us again and again of the 
rededication to preservation of our Nation's 
ideals which each of us resolved in silent 
pledge as we sorrowed for our martyred Pres- 
ident,” the Union said. 

Jack Brandwein, a local furniture store 
owner and an originator of the idea, said 
1,000 petitions, with room for a total of 
15,000 signatures, have been printed urging 
the Postmaster General to issue the stamp. 


Truman Urges Plain Talking on Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
former President Harry S. Truman de- 
cides that the time has come for plain 
speaking” on any issue, the results are 
always interesting and provocative, and 
usually full of wisdom, too. No one in 
the United States can speak with more 
authority on the subject of civil rights, 
since the civil rights movement in this 
country had such great impetus under 
his administration, forming the base on 
which President Kennedy later built a 
solid program of action and of legislative 
recommendations. 

In view of the tremendous interest in 
the civil rights legislation pending be- 
fore Congress, and in the various parlia- 
mentary approaches this week to the 
problem of having the bill brought before 
the House for consideration and passage, 
I was particularly interested in former 
President Truman's article Sunday in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch which begins: 

I think the time has come for some plain 
speaking on the problem of civil rights. 


As a Missourian, Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been proud of our “Man From 
Independence” who served with such 
courage and effectiveness as President 
of the United States. His article in Sun- 
day’s Post-Dispatch reflects not only his 
long experience with the greatest domes- 
tic issue facing the United States right 
now, but also the straightforward way 
he has approached that issue, first as 
President and now as one of our great 
national sources of wise political guid- 
ance. 


December 14 


The article referred to follows: 

[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, Dec. 8, 

1963] 

TRUMAN Urces PLAIN TALKING ON Civi 
RicHtTs: Sars Many Have CONFUSED IDEAS 
ON ISSUES INVOLVED 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo., December 8—I think 
the time has come for some plain speaking 
on the problem of civil rights. 

Words have a way of losing their funda- 
mental meaning through overuse. For in- 
stance, the words “freedom,” “democracy,” 
and “security” lose the strength of meaning 
with repetition. 

And so we find that when people speak of 
civil rights they seem to be saying it in a 
rather casual way. 

One gets that sort of feeling when listen- 
ing to some of these heated discussions on 
civil rights—that too many of the people 
don't quite mean what they say, or don't 
quite know what they mean. They have car- 
ried, from their early school years, an ac- 
ceptance that civil rights is a basic right of 
all the people. v- 

They regard civil rights, which is another 
word for human rights, as something that 
they are, of course, for and that every decent 
person must be for—and there can be no 
question about their position on it. 


SEPARATION OF ATTITUDES 


Unfortunately this ready acceptance all 
too often blows sky high, when some of these 
same people become involved in a civil 
rights matter in a personal way. At such 
a time they come face to face with the prob- 
lem of what amounts to a separation of at- 
titudes, j 

On the one side is the right of priyacy 
and all the many privileges that go with it, 
such as the choice of company, choice of 
club, choice of friends and whatever social 
categories with which one elects to associate. 

But on the other side is the attitude they 
are obligated to practice outside their homes 
and clubs. Here their freedom is subject to 
the other people’s rights and public policy. 
Here rights to free action must be accommo- 
dated to the rights and freedoms of others— 
and anyone who would refuse to go along 
with that commitment is going against the 
current of American present-day thought 
and action. 

Again, our rights of privacy and the privi- 
leges of free social choices we may enjoy in 
our homes are inviolate—and there we can 
do and say as we please, 

But when we are out in public and deal 
in such areas as public transportation, public 
parks, public schools, hospitals, housing and 
such, our rights are limited to where they do 
not infringe on the rights of others, regard- 
less of the color of their skin or what neigh- 
borhoods they come from. 

In the eyes of the law and under our sys- 
tem there are no levels or degrees of privi- 
lege. The protection of the dignity and 
freedom of one man is as sacred as that of 
the next man. If we are to enjoy all the 
benefits of equality, there can be no special 
publicly privileged class, or any discrimina- 
tions, 

There are those among us who are still 
afflicted with the prejudices and primitive 
hostilities of a bygone age which transcend 
their other good intentions and good quall- 
ties. 

For example, whom one eats with, or where, 
is a personal choice. Whom one invites to 
his home or private club, that is a social 
matter and it is of no concern to the com- 
munity. But when it comes to public places 
and facilities involving the health, education, 
and economic opportunities of all the people, 
that’s something else again. 

There is no room here for prejudice, 
bigotry, or special pleading, and no unfair 
discrimination, personal likes or local hos- 
tilities should bar any citizen, and that 
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means every citizen regardless, from obtain- 
ing an education, seeking any job he is ca- 
pable of holding, and being entitled to a de- 
cent place in which to live and to bring up 
his family. 

RIGHT AND WRONG 

In considering the broad question of civil 
rights, some of us tend to confuse our likes 
and dislikes with what is right and wrong— 
and, as a matter of fact in our public be- 
havior toward our fellow citizens, as well 
as to mankind everywhere, it is necessary to 
understand and practice to do what is right 
and not what we happen to like or not to 
like. 

Too often the things we either like or dis- 
like, turn out to be wrong. So, what we 
must understand is that we are dealing 
with the differences of right and wrong, anc 
what amounts to the difference between fair 
treatment or mistreatment of our fellow 
man. 

As James M. Barrie expressed it: “The 
secret of happiness is not doing what one 
likes, but in liking what one has to do.” 

From the early beginnings of our history 
we, as a Nation, have been dedicated to the 
belief that all men are created equal and 
that differences of race, color, religion, or 
national origin should not be cause to deny 
anyone equality of treatment and equality of 
opportunity. This Nation has been, from 
its very beginning, a haven for the oppressed 
of other lands—and surely we cannot tolerate 
oppression in our own land. 

STABLE SOCIETY 

We have managed to produce a highly 
successful and stable society under our sys- 
tem of government in preserving a free and 
open society. To help maintain that way of 
life we need to balance our personal liber- 
ties with group authority. 

For practical purposes we operate generally 
under a majority rule procedure. But we 
learn from that majority rule if un- 
restrained could lead to tyranny and tg 
sion. The Founding Fathers understood this 
very well. 

They made sure this would not happen 
when they provided for the protection of the 
dignity and liberty of the individual by at- 
taching a Bill of Rights to the Constitution. 
This made it a matter of the basic organic 
law of this Nation that all would enjoy free- 
dom of worship, freedom of peaceful assem- 
bly, and equal participation in the choice of 
government on all levels. 

SELFISHNESS A FACTOR 


The question naturally arises as to why we 
are continuing to experience resistance from 
some quarters in putting into full working 
practice these rights which we have been 
dutybound to do for over 100 years. 

Perhaps one of the answers is that under 
our thin coat of “company manners” we are 
preoccupied with selfishness. In other words, 
we are still living by a double standard. 

There are, in every community, the social 
snobs, the economically overprivileged, the 
self-serving political bigots to whom human 
rights are revolutionary subversive words. 
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These are people with special problems—and 
we understand them—for they regard them- 
selves above the crowd. 

But I find it difficult to understand some 
of those able and intelligent men who speak 
for those Southern States in a manner truly 
representative of those States—and surely 
not of these times. 

If their hard, unyielding position on the 

civil rights bill is the customary delaying 
action and yet another contest to defer the 
inevitable, I think these men are badly mis- 
taken, and are hurting the Nation where it is 
most damaging. 
I would hope that they would choose in- 
stead to cooperate with the inevitable, and 
hasten the day when, as a united nation, we 
can pursue many other urgent tasks which 
need to be dealt with for the security of the 
Nation. 

We have had all the sectionalism and need- 
less local rivalries we can stand. We have 
enormous tasks ahead of us to meet threats 
from without, without having to weaken our 
position by senseless divisions among our- 
selves. 

HELP FOR RED POWERS 

We are flanked by two gigantic powers, one 
on each side of us: Communist Russia and 
Red China. They are driven by a fanatical 
zeal to impose their archaic system on the 
rest of the world. They are determined to 
destroy us. If we fail to resolve the issues of 
civil rights between States and the Federal 
Government, we shall surely be extending the 
new tyrannies a helping hand. 

It is over 16 years since I proposed to deal 
with the problem of civil rights during my 
Presidency. At the time I directed the mili- 
tary to abolish segregation and proposed to 
the Congress to enact a civil rights program. 

We have been trying to advance that cause 
step by step, but it has been painfully slow. 
I hope that we can now proceed to put into 
effect the comprehensive program now before 
the Congress—so that we can get on with 
the many other urgent tasks before us. 

We have had too much talk—it is time for 
action. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 


for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
VVT 

RD should be processed through this 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Aap Strand aa e a cad 
Public Printer, and extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Tribute to the Late President 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newsletter 
written by my wife, Mrs. John Sherman 
Cooper, on the late President John F. 
Kennedy, which was published in many 
Kentucky newspapers. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lerrer From Mrs. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

November 25, 1963. 

I have just come from the President's 
funeral. The house seems very still after 
the cathedral crowded with the mighty of 
the nations, followed by the long, slow pro- 
cession past the Lincoln Memorial over the 
bridge to Arlington Cemetery. The after- 
noon was so bright and fair that the thou- 
sands of baskets of flowers, which had been 
sent regardless of the family's wishes, be- 
lied the autumn leaves and gave the impres- 
sion of springtime. John and I mourned not 
only for our President but also for our friend. 
He was your friend too. Because it is so easy 
to forget, I am going to mention some of the 
things he did for Kentucky. 

On January 21, 1961, Senator Cooprrr, 
Republican, of Kentucky, said on the Senate 
floor: 


“I am glad that President Kennedy in his 
first Executive order acted to improve the 
amounts, variety, and nutritional quality of 
food distributed to needy families. For 3 
years, I have urged this action by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. * * * I think it hu- 
mane and appropriate that the first act of 
the new President was to help the neediest 
people of the Nation.” 

Also, in the beginning of 1961 he requested 
TVA to locate a steam plant in Knox and 
Bell Counties, on the Cumberland River, to 
stimulate the economy of southeastern 
Kentucky. TVA, however, had made a prior 
decision to locate the plant in Tennessee, but 
the President wanted it for Kentucky. This 
year, after the floods in eastern Kentucky, 
John and I went to visit the disaster area. 
After having see the terrible devastation, 
John went to the President, who, at his re- 
quest, gave increases in funds for flood pro- 
tection for eastern Kentucky. As you know, 
one of President Kennedy’s last official acts 
was on November 13, when he said: 

“I have today met with Gov. Bert Combs, 
of Kentucky, and members of the Kentucky 
Congressional delegation to discuss a crash 
Program designed to bring special attention 
to the especially hard-hit area of eastern 
Kentucky—the most severely distressed area 
in the Nation.” 

There have been many times in the last 
3 years that I have asked the President or 
Mrs. Kennedy to give our State special con- 
Sideration. I am sure that the thousands 
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t 
who heard the Lexington Youth Symphony 


or saw the Berea dancers perform on the 
White House lawn will never forget the 
honor it gave our State—an honor which 
every other State in the Union is trying to 
attain and which was made possible be- 
cause I asked Mrs. Kennedy to bring it to 
her husband’s attention. It would be im- 
possible to mention the endless special 
White House tours and othe? marks of friend- 
ship and consideration. In fact, I have 
never had No“ for an answer in courtesies 
for Kentuckians. Although we belong to 
different political parties, John Kennedy was 
not partisan in friendship. Even when he 
came to Kentucky during a recent senatorial 
campaign he had good things to say about 
my husband, both at the airport and at the 
dinner in Louisville, which is most unusual 
in the heat of a campaign. I wish all of 
you had known him. This by Molly 
Kazan was printed in the New York Herald 
Tribune, gives you another glimpse of him. 


“I think that what he gave us most was 

pride. 

It felt good to have a President like that: 

Bright, brave and funny and good looking. 

I saw him once drive down East Seventy- 
second Street 

In an open car, in the autumn sun 

(As he drove yesterday in Dallas). 

His thatch of brown hair looked as though 
it had grown extra thick 

The way our wood animals in Connecticut 

Grow extra fur for winter. 

And he looked as though it was fun to be 
alive, 

To be a politician, 

To be President, 

To be a Kennedy, 

To be a man. 

He revived our pride, 

It felt good to have a President 

Who read his mail, 

Who read the papers, 

Who read books and played touch football. 

It was a pleasure and a cause for pride 

To watch him take the quizzing of the press 

With cameras grinding— 

To take it in his stride, 

With zest. 

We were privileged to see him on the worst 
day (till yesterday), 

The Bay of Pigs day, 

And we marveled at his coolth and style 

And were amazed at an air (that plainly 
was habitual) of modesty 

And even diffidence. 

It felt good to have a President 

Who said, It was my fault. 

And went on from there. 

What was spoken 

Was spoken well. 

What was unspoken 

Needed to be unspoken. 

It was none of our business if his back 
hurt. 

He revived our pride. 

He gave grist to our pride. 

He was respectful of intellect; 

He was respectful of excellence; 

He was respectful of accomplishment and 
skill; 


He was respectful of the clear and subtle 
use of our language. 

And all these things he cultivated in him- 
self. 

He was respectful of our heritage. 

He is now part of it.” 


Castro: A Tyrant to All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the excellent analysis of the 
Cuban situation by Santiago Reachi of 
the Copley News Service: 

The countries that compose the continent 
of America may have differences of tradi- 
tion, language, habits, customs and other 
practices, but we are, basically, agreed as 
to the form of government. 

Not a country in this continent would 
tolerate any form of political exercise that 
does not incorporate freedom as its basic 
philosophy, no matter what the shortcom- 
ings may be. 

Even the Cubans, with all the undeserved 
misfortunes they have experienced, love 


high treason, in its ugliest form, and tortu- 
ous manipulations, Cuba was subdued by 
surprise and by the use of malicious cun- 
ning, crime, lies, chicanery and robbery. 
Certain elements of bad luck (let us call it 
that) militated in favor of the bearded ty- 
rant. It is, nevertheless, inconceivable that 
an unscrupulous adventurer with a handful 
of subverters should have reached the 
heights they have, right under our noses, 
and we passed the opportunity to get rid 
of them without needless bloodshed and 
sacrifices, 

The Cubans—and much of the world—wel- 

comed Fidel Castro as a heroic insurgent. 
elections and a renovation of 
pad objectionable political practices. He 
promised to do away with dictatorships. He 
offered anything that suited the palate of 
the populace at the moment to gain his ob- 
jective. Cubans accepted him gleefully at 
his word. Once Castro consolidated his seat 
of power, he proved to be an apocalyptical 
beast. 

Cubans—as all Latin Americans—love 
freedom. There can be no greater proof of 
this than the wholesale emigration of Cuba's 
most valuable citizens. To this day, the sad 
and frustrating attempts to flee Castro’s 
island by men and women and children 
boarding suicidal boats and floats offer the 
most convincing proof of their love for free- 
dom, 

A large number of these people never get 
to their destination. Cubans will fight for 
their liberty, cost what it may, and for as 
long as is necessary. Unfortunately, they 
have been subjected to so many incon- 
sistencies that by this time they do not know 
whether we are their friends or their 
enemies. 

Peace as such is not a virtue that will ever 
be practiced by subverting hordes. Peace 
must be consolidated first, with those com- 
ponents of the world with whom we are 
ideologically identified and linked. It seems 
like we should start this activity in our own 
continent of America. We should present a 
solid, inflexible front, then continue with 
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Training Corps programs of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 9504. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

ELR. 9505. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the southern Nevada water project, 
Nevada, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 9506. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.J. Res. 876. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to preserve and protect references to 
reliance upon God in Government matters; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H. Res. 591. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States should ratify the Genocide 
Conrention recommended by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills ald resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 0507. A bill for the relief of Lilla 

Cortes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 
H.R. 9508. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Merrill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 
H.R. 9509. A bill for the relief of Mr. Seu 
Seng Tang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

526. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Peter E. 
Pappas, department adjutant, Department of 
Massachusetts, the American Legion, Boston, 
Mass., relative to paying tribute to the late 
President John F. Kennedy declaring Decem- 
ber 7, 1963, as John Fitzgerald Kennedy Me- 
morial Day; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

627. Also, petition of M. B. Wilson, minute 
clerk, Council of the City of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relative to concurring in an 
editorial written by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., recommending that Mrs. Jacque- 
line B. Kennedy be honored with the coun- 
try's highest possible award for a woman; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

528. Also, petition of Walter A. Holoz, 
deputy clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Erie County, Buffalo, N.Y., to set aside as a 
national holiday the 22d day of November 
as one of memory and remembrance and re- 
evaluation and dedicated to the spirit of love 
and freedom out this great Nation 
and among our people; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

529. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to appropriate enough money to 
permit the U.S. Post Office to hand out free 
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to everyone and anyone asking for a copy of 
the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

530. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to initiate a resolution congratu- 
lating President Johnson for his closing down 
of 25 domestic armed services bases and 7 
foreign armed services bases; to the Com- 

-mittee on Armed Services. > 

631. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to ask the Joint Committee on 
Printing to change certain typography in the 
permanent bound volumes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

532. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to honor by appropriate plaque 
somewhere in the U.S. Capitol Building, the 
first recorded petitioners’ to the U.S. House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

533. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to appropriate a sum of money 
necessary to build an adequate statue to the 
late President Kennedy on Capitol Hill; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

634. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to legislate to require any Cabinet 
member in line for Acting Presidential suc- 
cession to be a Cabinet member confirmed 
in his Cabinet post by the U.S. Senate; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

535. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to President and Vice 
President succession; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 5 

536. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., requesting that there be formed 
a special “others” committee to define all the 
other rights referred to in the ninth amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 
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countries in other continents. With those 
countries that may not feel disposed to enter 
into a pact of peace, we shall employ per- 
suasion, convincing arguments and manifest 
conviction. At the farthest end, if there be 
no other alternative, the use of force be- 
comes imperative. 

Signs of weakness where there is strength 
is a poor policy in the presence of a sangui- 
nary tyrant. Weakness on the part of the 
strong demoralizes the forces of freedom. It 
also brings loss of faith and, when faith is 
lost, chaos sets in faster. Redemption be- 
comes more difficult, Firmness for freedom 
is an irreplaceable need. 

Every time the free world loses a country 
or its people to the common tyrant, the 
problem of regaining them becomes a more 
hazardous operation, and needlessly so. This 
Conquest of indefensive nations by the 
hordes of communism has to stop. Our duty 
is to help effectively, Is it possible that we 
have forgotten what are the tools that the 
Communist uses? He is a difficult element to 
deal with, You have to treat from a firm 
position of strength. 


Eulogy for President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 24 
days have now passed since the death of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Both the House and the Senate have 
devoted a day to eulogies for our fallen 
leader. Thousands and thousands of 
words have poured forth from citizens 
and dignitaries at home and abroad in 
Praise and condolence. 

My attention has recently been called 
to a eulogy delivered by the Very Rev- 
erend William-M.J. Driscoll, S.J., pres- 
ident and rector of Georgetown Pre- 
Paratory School on the occasion of the 
school’s Requiem Mass, Monday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1963. This brief tribute has im- 
Pressed me as among the most distin- 
guished I have read. It is for this reason 
that I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EULOGY FOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


(Delivered by Very Rev. Wiliam-M.J. 
Driscoll, S.J.) 


“Now the trumpet summons us again * * * 
not to bear arms, but to bear the burden 
Of a long struggle, year in and year out, re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation—a 
Struggle agaiust the common enemies of 
man; Tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself * + *—asking His [God's] blessing and 
His help, but knowing that here on earth 
God's work must truly be our own.” 

Thus John Fitzgerald Kennedy sounded 
the trumpet call as free world leader against 
these common enemies when he became the 
85th President of these United States on 
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ful life for all mankind? Will you join in 
that historic effort?” 

A young, dynamic leader of men—extreme- 
ly intelligent, competent, hard working; elo- 
quent, courageous, temperate; witty, yet 
serene; with a balanced sense of history 
which indicated that he knew he both con- 
trolled events and also was controlled by 
them; devoted to the place and use of reason 
and its power in sifting the destiny of na- 
tions and of men; humane, kind, charitable, 
understanding; a respecter of all persons and 
their inalienable, God-given human rights; 
a great lover of human life, of human free- 
dom, of human unity, of human betterment, 
of international and domestic peace, and 
most assuredly, a great lover of God. 

Not to merely pledge good words, but to 
do good deeds; not to rest safely neutral, 
but to oppose any foe for the survival of 
liberty; not to belabor what divided, but to 
explore what united; not to ignore the heavy 
burdens of the poor, the starving, the miser- 
able, the suppressed—either at home or 
abroad, but to “undo these heavy burdens, 
and let the oppressed go free"; not to create 
à new world power, but a new world of law, 
“where the strong are just, and the weak 
secure, and the peace preserved”; and to do 
all of these things for one reason only: be- 
cause it was right. And why was it right? 
Because it was God’s work; for, as he said so 
well “here on earth God’s work must truly 
be our own.” These were the principles and 
purposes of our great leader. 

The world has always needed big men, 
men big enough to lead the rest, to inspire 
the rest of us to follow them into reflected 
greatness. Without such giants, we are 
truly “sheep without a shepherd”; our end 
is chaos and calamity; our path remains un- 
lighted by the stars. But with such lead- 
ers, we are lifted up, we find direction, in- 
spiration; we are blasted off the launching 
pad and propelled almost past the moon; 
our heartbeat quickened and our realiza- 
tion charged, we almost come to know by 
convinced personal experience in our con- 
tact with our leader that “God created us 
men just a little less than the angels; and 
crowned us with honor and glory.” And we 
are inspired then to work to bring about a 
new creation in ourselves and in the world, 
helping to prepare for the coming of the 
world’s Lord at time’s end. For our vision 
is from convinced leaders who surpass them- 
selves in performing and inspiring in us 
petty men noble deeds for our fellow men. 

A truly great, active, zealous leader who 
strives to make his vision of a better world 
come true, lives in the grateful hearts and 
in the continued striving of his people and 
of the world for the ages. When such a 
leader is taken away, we all feel poor, de- 
prived, less than before; for we have lost 
something of ourselves. 

We have personally, each one of us, lost 
his greatness, reflected in us. When such 
a leader dies, we are diminished; but when 
he is swept away by such a tragedy as we 
have experienced, as unspeakable as it is in- 
comprehensible, we are crushed; we are lost; 
we, too, almost die. 

Some men are so captivated with God's 
gift of life to them, that diamond sparkle of 
immortality, and are so saturated with its 
p and how they can best use 
it for good, that they exert all of their hu- 
man powers, responding completely to every 
moment, as though they disdained to make 
a response which was less complete, less 
worthy of this divine gift. Such a man we 
have known; he has been our leader. What 
an accusation he is, vibrant with the joy of 
life, uncompromising in his purposefulness, 
to us who live halfheartedly. Be our me- 
diocrity in the development of our minds 
and talents in the pursuit of new knowledge 
as students, or in hesitation in following to 
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the hilt what we come to know is our true 
vocation in life, or in the determined growth 
in our Christ-like appreciation and sacrifices 
of our fellow men, their needs and their 
rights and their woes, his life of purpose and 
complete response accuses us personally. 
“You have not joined this historic alliance,” 
he says to each of us, 

Our leader whom we have lost was one 
of highest and most completely dedicated 
purpose; he was such a leader because of 
such high purposes: Here on earth God's 
work must truly be our own.” Although 
John Kennedy walked like a prince, talked 
like a scholar, and was born seemingly des- 
tined to be President * * * if this had not 
been God's plan for him in life, he would 
have been a leader anywhere because he was 
a completely dedicated and purposeful man: 
“Here on earth God’s work must truly be 
our own.” 

And so he challenges us, his people, to take 
up the same purpose and complete dedica- 
tion, to live in the height of our powers. 
“Will you join in that historic effort?” 
When he from us, that is loss indeed. 
If we have really heard him and caught his 
message, Our purposeful and dedicated lives 
will be bis abiding monument. 

Grateful indeed are we to God who sends 
us betimes men both wise and good, such as 
our President, to lead us. Yet—they all pass. 
The life they briefiy possess disappears from 
our ways, and they are seen no more. And 
then we come to know that-truly only life 
remains, the life of One who exulted to walk 
our soddy earth and enlighten all men with 
His touch and word. His was the life whose 
vital spark was and is so contagious that we 
can, even as President Kennedy, still be 
quickened by its current. Though we lose 
men of greatness and their inspiring lives, 
One remains who is Life Itself. “I am the 
Life.” And He also is our Leader: “I am the 
Way.” And He came to lead us to the full- 
ness of life, that “more fruitful life for all 
mankind”; “I came that all men may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 

The death of a great leader is a clarion 
call to Christian men everywhere who wish 
to give themselves for a great cause. To rise 
to such heroic tasks tomorrow, each one of 
us must respond today in the school that 
makes leaders, that ultimately made Mr. 
Kennedy, the school of Christ the Leader, 
where our President caught, and where we 
can catch a vision that will make us surpass 
ourselves. 

Surpass ourselves * * surpass ourselves! 
Listen: can you not hear an echo, muted by 
soft falling inaugural snow which now seems 
to cover yesterday almost like a shroud: 
“Now the trumpet summons us again. 80 
let us begin anew. It may not be finished 
in our lifetime on this planet. But let us 
begin. Can we forge against these enemies 
of men, tyranny, poverty, disease, and war, 
can we forge a grand and global alliance that 
can assure a more fruitful life for all man- 
kind? Will you join in that historic effort, 
knowing that here on earth God's work must 
truly be our own.” 

Listen! Listen! For there is another echo, 
From another, an earlier inaugural address 
delivered 2,000 years ago in the sunny spring 
on distant Palestine’s rolling hills. The 
words are faint, but they are clear. Listen to 
what they say in answer: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed are 
those who mourn; blessed are the patient; 
blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
holiness; blessed are the merciful; blessed 
are the peacemakers; blessed are those who 
suffer persecution in the name of right; the 
kingdom of heaven 18 theirs. 

“Blessed are you, John Kennedy, when men 
revile you, and persecute you; be glad and 
nose Sit for a rich reward awaits you in 

ven,” 
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North American Serbian Church Ends 
Communist Tie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr.DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have directed the attention 
of the Members to the increase in reli- 
gious persecution in the Soviet Union and 
Poland. 

Of special interest to us should be the 
attempts of the Tito government to in- 
filtrate the Serbian Orthodox Church in 
North America by appointing bishops ap- 
proved by Communist authorities. 

The article which I insert into the 
Recorp at this point is a brief report on 
the struggle of Serbs in the United States 
and Canada to maintain their religious 
and political independence from the 
activities of Tito’s agents. The article 
entitled “North American Serbian 
Church Ends Communist Tie” appeared 
in the December 5 edition of the Mace- 
donian Tribune: 

NORTH AMERICAN SERBIAN CHURCH ENDS 

COMMUNIST TIE 


In a previous article we had reported 
about the court trial held in Waukegan, Ill., 
to resolve the quarrel between the Serbian 
Bishop Dionisij, head of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church in North America, and the three 
“bishops” recently appointed by the Serbian 
Holy Synod of Belgrade. 

At this trial, of course, the court rejected 
the allegations of the three Belgrade eccle- 
siastical emissaries. The trumped-up charges 
brought in court against Bishop Dionisij had 
also failed. 

A news dispatch by the Associated Press of 
November 15 states that the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church of the United States and Canada 
broke away from what it termed “the Com- 
munist-controlled mother church in Yugo- 
slavia.” 

A resolution unanimously adopted by 177 
delegates to a 2-day national assembly in St. 
Sava Monastery near Libertyville, III., de- 
clared the church’s independence from the 
Holy Synod of Belgrade. 

The resolution said the declaration of free- 
dom applied to about 70 churches in the 
United States and Canada, 15 in Australia, 
4 in Free Europe and 1 in South Africa. 
Bishop Dionisij, who has served some 23 
years as spiritual head of the North American 
Serbian diocese, will remain as head of the 
new church. 

By this action the American citizens from 
Serbian extraction have thwarted the efforts 
of the Belgrade regime. Belgrade's effort to 
subordinate the Serbian Orthodox Church 
in America to the Belgrade Holy Synod, which 
is controlled by Tito’s Communist Party, has 
obviously failed, as it should haye failed. 
Why is the Serbian Communist regime so 
concerned about the religious life of the 
Serbians living in America and Canada? 

Almost 19 years since the Communist rule 
was established in Yugoslavia not a cent has 
been appropriated by the Belgrade regime for 
building or even repairing the existing 
churches in the country. The Communist 
regimes are, of course, irreligious; church 
services are officially boycotted; the people 
who wish to attend church services are either 
intimidated or even terrorized. Hundreds 
of church buildings in Yugoslavia are either 
abandoned or converted, especially in Mace- 
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donia, into museums or amusement halls. 
Why is it then that the Belgrade Commu- 
nist regime is so interested in the religious 
life of American citizens? Why does it spend 
money to build churches in America and 
Canada? 

Obviously this is a new Communist strategy 
which aims the spreading of discord among 
the immigrants living in the United States 
and Canada; it also aims to disrupt their 
church life, and wherever possible through 
the church to spread Communist propaganda 
in America, 

The Bulgarian Orthodox Church in Amer- 
ica finds itself in a similar predicament. 
Bulgarian ecclesiastical emissaries visited 
America. The Communist-controlled Bul- 
garian Holy Synod has appointed a bishop to 
“administer" the Bulgarian American did- 
cese. Will the Sofia and Belgrade church 
emissaries succeed in their conspiracy? 

We shall answer No.“ 


Depressing Effect of Beef Imports on 
Livestock Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, for some 
time now, I have been concerned over 
the mounting beef imports into the 
United States, a situation which is hav- 
ing a depressing impact on livestock 
prices. I last called attention to this 
on the floor of the Senate, on November 
19, and I have been doing so all year 
long. 

Last Thursday, December 12, it was 
my pleasure to appear before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission in support of 
action in this area. At that time, I 
strongly recommended against any 
lowering of the already-low import du- 
ties on dressed beef and veal unless a 
percentage limitation is imposed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement, along with one sup- 
porting table, be printed in the appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon, Jack MILLER, A U.S. SEN- 

ATOR FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator MILLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I very much appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you, today. 

My State of Iowa, as you no doubt realize, 
ranks first in the number of cattle marketed 
for slaughter and first in hog production. 
Most of the feed grains we produce is con- 
sumed within our State-for these purposes, 
and feeder cattles are shipped into Iowa from 
the ranch country of not only Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, but 
from as far away as Texas and Mississippi. 
The viability of our economy is directly af- 
fected by the strength of the livestock mar- 
ket; and it is evident that when the market 
is strong there is a directly favorable impact 
on the ranching operations of the States 
from which feeder livestock are shipped into 
Iowa, and when the market is weak, there is 
a reverse impact. 

Slaughter livestock prices during 1963 have 
been disastrous, and I regret to say that there 
does not appear to be much prospect for any 
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improvement in the near future if conditions 
continue as they are. The Department of 
Agriculture on November 18 released a report 
which forecasts that net farm income will 
decline by nearly $400 million in 1963, and 
by another $600 million next year—a total 
reduction over the 2-year period of nearly $1 
billion, There is some reason to believe that 
the decline will be worse than estimated. 

For the first 2 months of this year, the 
USDA estimates receipts at nearly $160 mil- 
lion below the comparable period of a year 
ago. 

There are many livestock marketing ex- 
perts who believe that the unrestricted beef 
and veal importation policy under which we 
are now operating is having a serious impact 
on cattle prices throughout the United 
States—between 25 and 30 cents per 100 
pounds on the price of marketed choice steers 
and about 50 cents per pound on the price 
of marketed utility cows, for example. Some 
spokesmen “or the Department of Agriculture 
have theorized that most of the imported 
beef and veal is of cheaper quality types not 
under price pressure here, and that such 
imports do not make a noticeable impact on 
our domestic prices of better quality prod- 
ucts. These spokesmen have overlooked the 
fact that if the lower quality products are 
not available, people will buy better quality 
products which our own farmers produce. 
They also overlook such findings as the one 
compiled by the Research Division of USDA 
in its November issue of the “Livestock and 
Meat Situation”"—an outlook for 1964—in- 
dicating that when imports equal about 10 
percent of total domestic beef production, 
it would cause on the average a drop of about 
1 percent in the price of choice steers and 
nearly 3 percent in the price of utility cows. 
Since 1960, when imports equaled about 5 
percent of domestic production, beef and 
veal imports have increased to the point 
where last year they amounted to nearly 10 
percent and for the first 8 months of this 
year, they averaged 11 percent. In August, 
they amounted to 12.3 percent. 

According to official USDA estimates, then, 
livestock producers would otherwise have 
received an additional 47 cents per 100 
pounds in the price of utility cows in 1961 
and 1962, or an additional $6.6 million in- 
come for each of these years, and as much 
if not more for 1963. In this grade of beef 
alone, the loss of income will amount to 
some $20 million as a result of imports. 

In the choice steer category, in 1961 the 
reduction as a result of the level of imports 
would have amounted to approximately 27 
cents per 100 pounds; and in 1962, nearly 30 
cents. This means that in 1961, the out-of- 
pocket loss to livestock producers amounted 
to $28 million, in 1962 to $31.4 million, and 
in 1963 at least $32 million—with a 3-year 
total of some $91.5 million. 

In these two grades of beef alone, then, 
our cattle feeders have seen their receipts 
decline by $111.5 million over a 3-year 
period. 

Here is a rundown on the receipt losses in- 
curred in shipping to various markets on the 
one grade of Choice steer alone; Chicago: 
1961, $2.8 million; 1962, $2.7 million; Omaha: 
1961, $1.4 million; 1962, $1.4 million; Sioux 
City: 1961, $1.2 million; 1962, $1.3 million; St. 
Louis: 1961, $190,000; 1962, $208,000; South 
St. Joseph: 1961, $485,000; 1962, $547,000; 
Kansas City: 1961, $349,000; 1962, $312,000; 
Denver: 1961, $377,000; 1962, $289,000; In- 
dianapolis: 1961, $190,000; 1962, $188,000; 
South St. Paul: 1962, $364,000; Sioux Falls: 
1961, $235,000; 1962, $253,000. 

Receipts from marketing of livestock and 
livestock products during the first 9 months 
of 1963 are reported down $50 million from 
the comparable period of 1962, even though 
the volume increased—according to page 6 
of the Farm Income Situation for Novem- 
ber publication to which I have previously 
referred; but this appears to be an error 
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Since on page 10 a comparison of receipts 
for the period January through September 
for 1962 and 1963 reveals a difference of $99 
Million, not $50 million. Additionally dur- 
ing October, receipts estimated at $2 billion 
Were down 3 percent, 

Meanwhile, livestock production expenses 
Zoomed from $2.5 billion recorded in 1960 to 
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more than $3 billion in 1962, with every indi- 
cation borne out by official reports, that they 
will be even higher this year. The parity 
ratio—the relation between the prices farm- 
ers received to the prices farmers paid for 
goods and services—stood at 77 in October, 
compared to 81 in December of 1960, and 
compared further to 100, which the farm sec- 
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tor should have if it is to share fairly with 
other segments of our economy in the na- 
tional net income. 

I have a table from the 1964 Outlook issue 
of the Livestock and Meat Situation of No- 
vember, which I ask to have placed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 


Specified costs and net returns in 6 selected Corn Belt catile feeding programs, 1961-62 and 1962-63 


Feeding program 


CALVES 


Helfer calves, short fod: Bought as Good and Choice, September-October. 

Oia SAN ONG sae E EES pE t a 
Bteer calves, long fed: Bought as Good and Choice, September- November. 
Ono, August-October.. „ „% 


NEAVY STEERS 


Hoavy steers, short fod: Bought as Good, September-November. Sold as Choice and 
Primi; Dire May oss es ows on cote ees $ 


1981-62 


Price per 100 pounds 


1962-63 


Net Not 
return ret 
Paid for | Received per 8 
feeder for fed Margin | head ? head ? 
cattle 
Sold as 
EPRS SE Tat tet oe $25. 01 $25. 21 +80, 20 $29. 88 7. 14 
Sold as 
„„ 27. 80 29.18 -+1.32 64. 87 1.40 
Sold as 
SS ae Sele we Sh a RE 21.14 24.35 +3.21 18.34 12. 11 
Sold us 
SAE AES ARET EES S EES, 23.79 26, 24 +245 28. 08 — 20. 12 
Bold as 
RRO EES S RY, E SATS 24. 68 30.14 +5. 46 72.41 —4.74 
SS SS A eat 22.4 28. 23 -+5. 80 54. 19 -17H 


Feeding p is designed to be fairly representative of avera: 
in the Corn Belt. Fi <ansas City and sol 


‘eeders aro purchased in 


This table shows the net return per head 
On heifer calves dropping from $29.88 in 
1961-62 to $7.14 in 1962-63; the net return 
On steer calves dropping from $64.87 to $1.46; 
the net return on good yearling steers 
dropping from $28.08 to a loss of $20.12; and 
the net return.on heavy steers dropping from 
$54.19 to a loss of $17.14. These are condi- 
tions which require action—not just an ex- 
Pression of concern. 

_ Few of us will deny that world trade is 
imperative to improvements in world econ- 
omy. And it would be contrary to long- 
established policy to totally exclude certain 
imports as a means of resolving an economic 
Problem in any one segment of our do- 
mestic economy. But it is economically un- 
tenable and suicidal to completely ignore the 
Fraduel strangulation of an industry through 
depressed prices induced to a significant de- 
Bree by a policy of unrestricted imports— 
increasing faster than the rate of our own 
Consumption. 

I do not advocate elimination of beef and 
veal imports, Nor do I necessarily advocate 
& limitation on the basis of pounds—say the 
Volume which existed in 1960. Rather, I 
have been advocating a limitation on the 

of percentage of our domestic produc- 
tion, to the amount which existed in 1960 
Which was 5 percent. 

Because our increasing population de- 
mands increased domestic production, the 
volume or pounds of imports could be ex- 
Pected to rise while the percentage limita- 
tion remained constant. This would be fair 
to those countries which have been exporting 
beef and veal to us, because as our consump- 

ds, their volume would expand 
With it. It would be fair to our own do- 
Mestic producers, because as our consump- 
tion expands, their volume would expand 
With it rather than being curtailed, as it 
now is, by an ever-increasing percentage 
from imports. 

In any event, I strongly recommend against 
any lowering of the already low import duties 
On dressed beef and veal unless a percentage 
limitation such as I have referred to is im- 


I recognize that there are limitations 
Within which the Tariff Commission can act 
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in response to the problem I have outlined, 
but I have set forth these views to assist the 
Commission in arriving at a fair and in- 
formed judgment on actions relating to this 
subject within the scope of its authority and 
the limited purpose of this hearing. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Dorrman, Thank you, Senator. 


Prayers for Elite and Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
read a fine letter to the editor in the 
Columbus Citizen-Journal this morning 
and I would like to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body. It 
certainly hits the nail on the head: 

PRAYER FOR ELITE AND DEAD 


After the President's assassination it 
seemed strange how the “liberal” and left- 
wing news commentators started speaking in 
reverent tones about prayer. Some of these 
men were the same who praised the Warren 
Court decision forbidding Bible reading and 
prayer in the public schools. 

We keep wondering why they suddenly 
decided to let God out of the corner closet, 
since it isn't good for schoolkids to read 
God's word or to speak to Him. 

We keep thinking of this passage of scrip- 
ture, spoken by the Son of God: 

“Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hyp- 
ocrites. For ye shut up the Kingdom of 
Heaven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are 
entering to go in” (Matthew 23: 13), 

Maybe these men think that prayer is OK 
for the elite and the dead—just bad for 
schoolkids. We just keep wondering. 

Mrs. O. S. HALL. 
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The Quiet Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
December 6 issue of the Montana 
Kaimin, student daily at Montana State 
University, Missoula, carries a review of 
Secretary Udall’s “The Quiet Crisis,” 
written by Rolf Olson, a graduate assist- 
ant at the university’s school of journal- 
ism 


He concludes his review with these 
words: 

Deeply religious in tone with each chapter 
captioned by some excerpt of an American 
author, “The Quiet Crisis” is beautifully 
illustrated. It's a text for Montanans, a 
memorium to the late President, a chapter 
in national policy, a title page for better 
world relations, and a word for those who 
care about the future. 


Mr. President, this is a perceptive re- 
view of an excellent book, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have the review 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION NEED SEEN AS QUIET CRISIS 

(By Rolf Olson) 

The same fateful week that President Ken- 
nedy was assassinated a book, “The Quiet 
Crisis,” was published with the introduction 
written by him. 

Such personal endorsement might have 
been interpreted as a political maneuver 2 
weeks ago. It was not that. Rather, by the 
wording of the late President, it becomes 
obvious and significant that the leadership 
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of the New Frontier was and is r g 
problems inherited from the old frontier— 
problems yet to be solved. 

The author, Stewart Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior, reviews with philosophic un- 
derstanding and scientific backing the his- 
toric conquest of the American continent. 
The unanswered, impending crisis: What is 
to become of the land? 

The late President phrased it: * the 
race between education and erosion, between 
wisdom and waste, has not run its course.” 

Udall creates a vivid understanding from 
the beginning. The early inhabitants, the 
Indians, knew nothing of land ownership as 
we know it, he wrote, and they reasoned that 
it was freely given as the air, the water, the 
forests, the wildlife that roamed. 

The shameful end of the Indian right by 
economic means—ushered in a shameful 
century of relentless waste for immediate 
profits. 

While damaging, the times were not all bad 
to be sure, as they gave birth to a frontier 
spirit and growth to a nation. While the 
forty-niners raced to Sutter's Mill, the Mor- 
mons were digging irrigation canals in the 
Utah desert and planting orchards. At the 
same time men like George Perkins Marsh 
were planting the seed in the old frontier 
mind that American resources are not self- 
renewing and inexhaustible. The result in 
the face of near destruction of the land, 
especially during the dust bowl years of this 
century, was a temporary realization of the 
long-term importance of conservation, 

It was this seed of wisdom that the late 
President hoped to nourish anew. “The crisis 
may be quiet,” he wrote, “but it is urgent. 
We must do in our own day what Theodore 
Roosevelt did 60 years ago and Franklin 
Roosevelt 30 years ago: We must expand the 
concept of conservation to meet the impe- 
rious problem of the new age.” 

Why imperious? Water pollution—ne- 
glected with many other conservation prob- 
lems since 1939 because of hot and cold 
wars—has doubled while the need for fresh 
water 5 The Government, Udall 
writes, is presently faced with the need of 
building 10,000 treatment plants at a cost 
of $6 billion. 

City subdividers eager for the fast buck 
are destroying stream valleys and open 
spaces with ill-conceived paving projects. 
The author notes in his chapter, “Conser- 
vation and the Future,” one well liked by 
Kennedy, the lack of land allowance for 
wildlife in the past 20 years, resulting in 
waterfowl reduction. Infringement of in- 
dustry, agriculture, and urbanization not 
only threatens the open spaces in innumer- 
able ways, but is adding some 5 million 
battered cars to Junkyards within the pop- 
ulated areas every year. 

This irreverent attitude, as Secretary Udall 
puts it, this want of vision lies at the base 
of the emerging crisis. 

Clairvoyant and straightforward, the au- 
thor’s writing has the warmth of a camp- 
fire and the fragrance of pine needles about 
it. 

Deeply religious in tone with each chapter 
captioned by some excerpt of an American 
author, “The Quiet Crisis” is beautifully U- 
lustrated. It’s a text for Montanans, a me- 
morium to the late President, a chapter in 
national policy, a title page for better world 
relations, and a word for those who care 
about the future. 

Published by Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., of New York, it costs $5. 
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Suffrage in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I take the liberty 
of including an article written by Art 
Buchwald, which appeared in yesterday's 
New York Herald Tribune. 

It is entitled “Suffrage in Washington,” 
and with tongue in cheek points up how 
ridiculous the situation is in Washing- 
ton, D.C.—the Nation’s Capital—where 
citizens of this country are not allowed 
to vote or to have any voice whatsoever 
in the administration of their local city 
affairs. 

It is most difficult to believe that such 
a situation can exist in this democratic 
country of ours. To deprive any citizen 
of his right to exercise his franchise is, 
under such circumstances and in my 
opinion, unconstitutional. 

If this is an example of democracy in 
action, then it is high time for an ‘‘agon- 
izing reappraisal.” 

Legislation has been introduced, which 
I have cosponsored, which would extend 
to the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia the privilege of voting in their own 
local elections and thus actively par- 
ticipate in their own local government, 
and I urge my colleagues to consider such 
legislation promptly and favorably so 
that Washingtonians will no longer — 
treated as “stepchildren. 

The article follows: 

SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON 
(By Art Buchwald) 

WASHINGTON.—As many people are prob- 
ably aware, anyone who lives in Washington, 
D.C., has never been allowed to vote in any 
election. But in 1964, for the first time in 
history, the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia will be allowed to vote for the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

There has been some confusion about this 
sudden suffrage and many people are ringing 
doorbells in the District, trying to educate 
other people on what to do. We volunteered 
to do some doorbell ringing ourself, and we 
were surprised at some of the reactions when 
we 2 to tell the people about their voting 

g o 

We came to & house in Cleveland Park and 
& man answered the door. “Sir, I'd like to 
inform you about your right to vote in 1964.” 

“I'm sorry, we don’t want any,” he sald. 

“I'm not selling anything,” we said before 
he could slam the door. “I thought you 
would like to know about your voting rights.” 

“What's a voting right?” 

“It means you can vote for the candidate 
of your choice.” 

“I never heard of that, and I've been living 
in the District 40 years.” 

That's just it. You couldn't vote before, 
but now Con has made it possible.” 

“That’s fine,” he said. “How much is it 
going to cost me?” 

“Nothing,” we said, “It’s your constitu- 
tional right.” 
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“Let me ask you something. If I have a 
right to vote, can I have a say in what goes 
on in the schools of the District?” 

“Of course not,” we sald, “That right is re- 
served for Congress.“ 

“Can I have a say on how they spend my 
taxes?” 

"That’s a stupid question,” we said angrily. 
oe House District Committee decides 

“Will I be able to voice an opinion on the 
Police Department and the Fire Department 
and the Sanitation Department?” 

“You're being very difficult, sir. All we're 
letting you vote for is the President of the 
United States.” 

“Can I say whether I want a subway sys- 
tem or a highway system or a bus system?” 

“You cannot, and you know it. Congress 
dictates what you can do. After all, they 
know the problems of Washington better 
than anyone who lives here all year round.” 

"Can I elect someone to represent me on 
housing problems and welfare projects?" 

“No, you can't,” we said. “Where do you 
think you're living? You're lucky Congress 
will let you vote for the President. They 
didn’t have to, you know.” 

“Can I vote for a better sewage system or a 
library system or a cultural center?” he de- 
manded. 

“No, ho, no,” we shouted.. "How greedy 
can you get? We let you vote for one office 
and all of a sudden you want to act like an 
American citizen. It’s time you understood 
that Congress is in charge of this city, and 
you couldn't be in better hands.” 

“Suppose I don’t like the way the Con- 
gressmen are running this town?” he said. 

“You have nothing to say about it. Only 
the people who elected the Congressmen and 
Senators have anything to say about them.” 

But those voters don’t care about what is 
happening to us in Washintgon,” he cried. 

“We can't let you vote for everybody. 
Isn't the President enough?” 

“I guess so,” he said. “Though frankly, 
I'd rather vote for a city councilman instead.” 


Revenue Bill of 1963 (H.R. 8363)— 
Resolution of the Frankfort Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Frankfort Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Frankfort, Ky., ex- 
pressing its policy generally toward tax 
reduction, and also referring to specific 
provisions in the tax bill now before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I referred the communication to the 
Senate Finance Committee, which I am 
sure will give consideration to the recom- 
mendations of the resolution. It is help- 
ful to the Congress to have the views of 
such a group of younger citizens and 
businessmen. 


1963 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Revenve Bmw. or 1963 (H.R. 8363)— 

RESOLUTION OF THE FRANKFORT JUNIOR 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FRANKFORT, KY. 


Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is ever mindful of Federal legisla- 
tive enactment which affects the economic 
and social lives of the people of this great 
Nation; and 

Whereas there is currently pending in the 
Congress of the United States H.R. 8363 pro- 
Posing the reduction and reform of income 
taxes; and 

Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber of 
Commerce believes it is the desire of the 
Citizens of the United States to have fair and 
€qual application of our tax laws; and 

Whereas the trend in government is 
toward automation, the use of identifying 
taxpayers by number rather than by name, 
and the elimination of personal contact in 
Our self-assessing tax system; and 

Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber of 
Commerce believes it is the sacred duty of the 
Congress of the United States and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to give special con- 
Sideration to the individnual taxpayer as to 
Possible increase in cost and/or efforts to 
comply with such laws and regulations where 
Such increases in cost and/or efforts outweigh 
the benefits to the Government; and 

Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has reviewed and studied in detail 
the provisions of the revenue bill of 1963 
(H.R. 8363), now before the Congress of the 
United States, with the above stated objec- 
tives in mind: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Frankfort Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on this third day of 
October 1963 has adopted the following 
positions and recommendations with regard 
to this proposed legislation: 

Tax cuts: We endorse the proposed size of 
the tax cut ($11 billion) but we are firmly 
Opposed to the policy of deficit spending on 
the part of the Federal Government and 
recommend strong measures to curtail and 
control what appears to be an accepted fiscal 
Policy. 

Individual tax rate cuts; We approve of the 
Tate cuts in the top and bottom brackets but, 
in our opinion, the middle income brackets 
should receive a greater than proportionate 
Cut since they are the ones most affected by 
reform proposals, 

Corporation tax rate cuts: We endorse the 
Proposed cut in corporate tax rates. 

Capital gains: We would not separate cap- 
ital gains into classes as proposed. We be- 
lieve all capital assets should be treated alike 
as to holding period, tax rate, etc. We favor 
reduction in rates on long-term gains to 21 
te and increasing holding period to 2 

ars. 

Capital losses: We believe that capital 
losses should be allowed to be carried for- 
Ward indefinitely (until exhausted) as pro- 


Dividends received credit and exclusion: 
We would repeal the 4 percent dividends 
Tecelved credit but would increase exclusioh 
beyond that which is proposed. Suggested 
exclusion: $300 ($600 for a married couple 
if each has dividend income of $300). 

Investment tax credit: We support the pro- 
Posal to no longer reduce depreciable basis 
by the amount of the credit. We believe it 
will be an aid to business. It will also nullify 
the mandatory provision of the credit, since 
Under present law, depreciable basis is re- 
duced by the amount of the credit, whether 
it is claimed or not. 

Group term life insurance: We endorse the 
Provision to tax empluyees for premiums 
paid by employer on insurance in excess of 
$30,000. However, we would suggest relieving 
the employer of the additional bookkeeping 
required in reporting such taxable income on 
Wa forms. 
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Reimbursed medical expenses: We believe 
the the proposed change is reasonable, but 
will be difficult to administer. 

Sick pay exclusion: We are firmly opposed 
to any changes in present sick pay exclusion 
provisions. We believe the proposed changes 
would largely defeat the purpose for which 
this law was originally enacted. 

Standard deduction: We support the pro- 
posed changes in the standard deduction, 

Itemized deductions: We are opposed to 
limiting deduction for taxes, We believe all 
taxes which are presently deductible should 
remain deductible. 

Casualty loss deduction: We are opposed 
to a limitation on deduction for casualty 
losses. We believe casualty losses should re- 
main fully deductible. 

Income averaging: We endorse the proposal 
to allow actors, authors, farmers, and others 
with fluctuating incomes to average them 
over a 5-year period. We believe this has 
been much needed and will prove helpful 
for those involved. 

Stock options: We endorse the proposed 
changes in stock option provisions with one 
exception—the holding period should be 
changed to 2 years instead of 3, as proposed. 
This would be consistent with recommended 
change in holding period for long-term cap- 
ital gains. 

Recapture of depreciation on real estate: 
We support the proposed change since it will 
bring all depreciable assets under a uniform 
law. 


Sale of personal residence by person over 
65: We are opposed to this provision since it 
would further complicate and add to the 
number of laws for which there is little 
need. 

Charitable contributions: We endorse the 
proposed changes with regard to charitable 
contributions. 

Loans to carry insurance: We are opposed 
to denying deduction for interest on a debt 
to buy or carry life insurance. We believe all 
interest should remain deductible. Also, the 
proposed change would be difficult to ad- 
minister. 

Moving expenses: We believe proposed 
changes will further complicate the pres- 
ent law with regard to moving expenses. In 
our opinion, both old and new employees 
should have to include as income any reim- 
bursements which are in excess of moving ex- 
penses. At the same time, both old and new 
employees should be allowed to deduct job- 
connected moving expenses which are not 
reimbursed. 

Medical expense deductions: We endorse 
the proposal to remove the 1 percent floor on 
deduction for medicine and drug costs for 
taxpayers over 65, or for dependent parents 
over 65. 

Child care expenses: We support the pro- 
posed increase in deduction up to $900, for 
child care expenses. We believe this is a 
reasonable and desirable change. 

Consolidated returns—repeal of 2 percent 
tax: We endorse the proposal to repeal the 
present 2 percent additional tax charged for 
filing a consolidated return. 

Corporate current taxpayments: We sup- 
port the proposal to put corporate estimated 
taxpayments on a current basis, over a period 
of 7 years. 


Bigotry in Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 
Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
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of Congress an editorial which appeared 
in today’s Chicago Sun-Times, on the 
Soviet Union’s national policy of anti- 
Semitism. Such intolerance is deplored 
by all men who believe in freedom and 
justice; and, as the editorial points out, 
this basic difference between our country 
and the Soviet Union must be kept in 
mind. 5 
The editorial follows: 
BIGOTRY IN RUSSIA 


A report on the state of anti-Semitism in 
Russia, given to the World Jewish Congress 
in New York, listed five ways in which dis- 
crimination against Jews is shown. 

For example, all Jews, even those no longer 
active in the religion, are designated as "Jew" 
on their identity cards. This is remindful 
of practices in Germany that persisted even 
after World War IT; police noted on their 
records the fact of Jewish birth and some 
newspapers used the word “Jew” in identifi- 
cation of such persons in the news just as 
some American newspapers identify race 
eyen if it is not pertinent to an understand- 
ing of the news story. 

In this country, however, as well as in Ger- 
many, organized resistance to racial and re- 
ligious prejudice may be exerted. In both 
countries, such groups as the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews have been in- 
fluential in stopping practices that perpetu- 
ate intolerance, such as race and religious 
labeling. 

The Government-imposed restrictions on 
Jews practicing their religion is one more re- 
minder that in a state opposed to all religion, 
bigotry is a national policy. In America's 
relationship with Russia, this fundamental 
difference between the United States and 
the Soviet Union must never be forgotten. 


We've Lost a Frien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Hazard Herald, Hazard, Ky., 
of Thursday, December 12, 1963, entitled 
“We've Lost a Friend.” 

We've Lost A FRIEND 
(By Larry Caudill) 

Whenever the scroll of human history is 
unrolled, it will reveal John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy in the forerank of history's greatest 
men. 

This was evidenced only in small measure 
in the tribute paid the assassinated President 
by his people and the world. 

The world mourned, but it scarcely knew 
the full stature of Kennedy. 

The breadth of John Kennedy's knowledge 
and intelligence was amazing. He could 
speak with knowledgeable authority on al- 
most any subject a common, average man 
could name. 

He was such a gracious, tolerant, common 
man at first acquaintance that the average 
man’s reaction might be he's just another 
ordinary fellow.” But within minutes the 
range of John Kennedy’s intelligence and 
reactions would inspire amazed admiration. 

In the winter of 1958-59 the “patriotarch,” 
Joseph P. Kennedy, was in residence at his 
mansion at Palm Beach, Fla. Most of the - 
time one or more of the Kennedy children 
was visiting the elder Kennedys. 
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Jack Kennedy was a Senator and came to 
Palm Beach during the Christmas holiday 
recess of Congress. 

The civic and social organizations eagerly 
sought the younger Kennedys at their regu- 
lar meetings. On this visit Senator Jack 
Kennedy was invited to the Evergiades Club, 
a select social and civic group which num- 
bers among its members not only plain mil- 
lMonaires but the supermillionaires like Joe 
Kennedy, whose financial valuation was 
something like $300 million. 

Joe prevailed upon son Jack to speak to 
the Everglades Club, His speech in general 
was a report on the work of Congress. 

The Palm Beach Post-Times city editor 
wanted a general interview with Senator 
Kennedy. The reporter found him relaxed 
on the lawn of the walled estate on Ocean 
Boulevard, near a small swimming pool. He 
had spent the morning on a cabin cruiser 
trolling for sailfish which were running 
along the Atlantic Ocean south toward Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Fishing was quite a lengthy topic of con- 
versation because we both were devoted 
fishermen. He noted that the current run 
of sails was on the small side, 3 or 4 feet 
long, whereas the more desirable 6- and 7- 

footers were scarce. His boat had caught 
and released unharmed about seven sail- 
fish. It was apparent that Jack Kennedy 
was an expert fisherman, with a light trout 
rod in the mountain stream or a long out- 
rigger trolling pole. 

Now, a reporter with a willing and intelli- 
gent interviewee can ask a million questions 
with as many topics. Jack Kennedy fielded 
them all with quick, accurate information. 

He was informed on space exploration: He 
expected that it would be feasible to send a 
man to the moon within 5 to 10 years. Now 
we are on the verge of it. 

At the Everglades Club the night before, 
automation in American industry and its ef- 
fect on employment of the individual worker. 

Since he knew the reporter was from east- 
ern Kentucky, Kennedy cited the automa- 
tion in the coal industry. He said it was 
more advanced than the country realized. 

In the Everglades Club audience, he re- 
called, mere tycoons of the coal industry 
where they had been employing 10 men, 
within 5 to 10 years they would be employing 
2men. The other eight men, replaced by 
machines, would be jobless. 

He sought to impress upon the industrial- 
ists that it would be primarily their responsi- 
bility to look ahead to that situation and 
make provision for the 8 out of 10 “auto- 
mated men.” 

So it has worked out, not only in the coal 
industry. Lack of job opportunity is a na- 
tional problem in all American industry. 

Senator Kennedy knew then the peculiar 
problems of eastern Kentucky and elsewhere 
in Appalachia from automation and under- 
education to overpopulation and economic 
stagnation. 

Eastern Kentucky’s people lost a great 
good friend when President Kennedy died in 
Dallas. 


Recently the Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
task force presented to President Kennedy its 
preliminary report of the first survey of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 

The very next day Kennedy called in ap- 
propriate officials from every department of 
Government concerned. He instructed them 
to put in motion immediately a program for 
the help of eastern Kentucky, and at the 
same time to speed up the long-range pro- 
gram for all of Appalachia. 

That’s how great and how good and how 
humble was President John F. Kennedy. 

What destiny would have dealt him in the 
future if he had lived can be only specula- 
tion. But it could not have been but grand. 

His physical presence was long enough to 
leave his massive imprint on the Nation and 
the world. 
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His handsome, wise, gracious shadow will 
remain to bless us through future history. 


Impact of Foreign Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY, Mr. Speaker, the 
following is my statement before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, December 16, 
1963, which may be of interest to my col- 
leagues: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. MCCLOSKEY, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS, BEFORE U.S. TARIFF COMMIS- 

SION, DECEMBER 16, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, I join with my colleagues 
from the Congress who have testified before 
this Commission on behalf of the livestock 
industry of America in urging swift and fair 
action on the serious problem of foreign 
livestock imports and particularly beef 
imports. 

The Commission is aware, I am sure, that 
in 1962, $20 out of every $100 in sales of ag- 
ricultural products was derived from cattle 
and calves. Therefore, any impact on the 
price structure of the cattle market makes 
itself felt throughout this Nation's whole 
agricultural economy. 

Imports of foreign beef have been increas- 
ing steadily and show no signs of declining. 
In 1962 red meat imports increased 39 per- 
cent over 1961, and the importation of live 
cattle increased 15 percent. The picture in 
1963 is much the same, While I do not put 
the entire blame for the sharp drop in the 
market on the foreign imports, it does appear 
obvious that these imports must shoulder a 
large part of the responsibility for the de- 
cline in prices on the American market. 

I represent seven counties in west central 
Ilinois. Almost the entire economy of my 
district is orientated to agricultural produc- 
tion and farm implement manufacturing. 
The cattle raising and cattle feeding indus- 
try is strong in all seven of the counties but 
especially so in two of them, where conser- 
vatively 50 percent of their economy is 
derived from the beef industry. 

When the price of prime beef drops from 
$30 per hundredweight to $22 per hundred- 
weight in the period of a few months, which 
it did this year, it means something to the 
people in these areas. I know because I was 
oe active farmer and cattle producer at one 

The point is that something has to be done 
to rectify this problem. I have introduced 
a bill (H.R. 5870), as have many other Mem- 
bers of Congress who are vitally concerned 
with the present inequities imposed on the 
American livestock producer by foreign im- 
ports. My bill proposes a system of quotas 
to be established based on average imports 
over a 5-year period. Most of the other bills 
introduced use this same basic approach 
with minor variations. 

I have repeatedly contacted Chairman 
Wrnun Mitts, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in an effort to get a hearing on my 
bill and likewise have contacted Mr. Chris- 
tian Herter, the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, in an effort to solicit his 
support for the American livestock producer. 

To date I have been thwarted in my efforts 
to right this wrong, but it appears the public 
is becoming better informed on this problem 
and I am hopeful some constructive action 
will be forthcoming in the very near future, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Who May Speak for the South? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call my colleagues’ attention 
to excerpts taken from a speech by the 
Honorable LeRoy Collins. As a south- 
erner by birth myself, I am proud that 
Mr. Collins has had the courage to speak 
out for what I believe is the real South, 
but not the one we usually visualize. 
Well may others heed his advice, and 
not only in the region mentioned, but 
everywhere in this great land of ours. 

The excerpts follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1963] 
Who MAY SPEAK von THE SOUTH? 
(By LeRoy Collins) 

(Nore.—These excerpts are taken from a 
December 3 speech before the Greater Colum- 
bia Chamber of Commerce in Columbia, S. C. 
by Mr. Collins, president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters and former Gov- 
ernor of Florida.) 

I do not believe anyone is more genuinely 
proud of his southern birth and “ 
than I am. I love this land, But some 
thoughts have been brooding in my mind 
lately, especially in the few mad days since 
the murder of our young President, and I 
think South Carolina and Columbia are good 
places for me to talk these out, 

Not all of you will agree with what I have 
to say. This does not trouble me, and it 
should not trouble you. 

Most of us, when we talk about the South, 
find the easy things to say. We like to re- 
call the handicaps our region has suffered 
in the exploitation of its natural resources; 
the impoverishment, which followed the 
Civil War, and the later unjust and repres- 
sive efforts made to thwart our growth and 
development. Then we like to speak of the 
happier days of our recent dynamic economic 
growth and prosperity—of the “new South,” 
a land of vast new opportunities. And these 
things are all true. We can prove them by 
the bank deposits, by the new factories, by 
the lines on the charts, by the clothes we 
see children wear to school. 

But let us think together this evening 
about things more personal than material 


progress. 

I do not like it when people speak of 
southerners as if they are not human parts 
of the United States. But the primo reason 
they do this is that for too long we have 
permitted the South's own worst enemies 
to speak for it. 

We have allowed the extremists to speak 
for the South—the very ones against whom 
we in the South have had to le in our 
towns and in our State capitals for much of 
the progress we have made. They have done 
it in speeches on the floor of Congress which 
have sounded like anti-American diatribes 
from some hostile foreign country. 

They have done it in the national press 
and on the national radio and television to 
such an extent that citizens outside the 
South would be entitled to wonder if they 
might not need visas to pass through our 
region. 

And all the while, too many of the rest of 
us have remained cravenly silent or lamely 
defensive while Dixie battle cries have been 
employed to incite sick souls to violence— 
egged on by the rabble-rousers’ call to “stand 
up and fight.” It is little wonder that other 
Americans fail to regard us on occasions as 
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being in the mainstream of American life 
and citizenship. 

4nd I ask you tonight, how long are the 
majority of southerners going to.allow them- 
selves to bə caricatured before the Nation 
by these claghorns? How many Sunday 
school children have to be dynamited to 
death? How many Negro leaders have to be 
shot in the back? How many Governors have 
to be shot in the chest? How many Pres- 
idents have to be assassinated? 

All those evil happenings have been the 
products of environments where hatred has 
been preached and lawlessness extolled— 
environments which you and I know are for- 
elgn to the South for which we care deeply 
and are repugnant to most southerners. 
Violence and disorder will occur anywhere, 
regardiess of the issue, when reason and 
discussion are allowed to give way to hate 
and acrimony. 

It is time the decent people in the South, 
With all their might and strength, told the 
bloody-shirt-wavers to climb down off the 
buckboards of bigotry. It is time we started 
speaking and acting together more like loyal 
Americans and self-respecting southerners. 

You here in South Carolina have shown in 
many ways that you understand—that you 
are moving forward. The cities of Oxford, 
Birmingham, Little Rock, New Orleans, Dal- 
las—and Philadelphia and Citicago, for that 
matter—are not to be found In the State of 
South Carolina. And that fact, as all of you 
Well know, is no accident of geography. 

It is because the leadership of this com- 
munity and this State reached a rational de- 
cision that South Carolina was not going to 
allow bigotry and lawlessness to pervade 
your society and pollute your bloodstream 
* + * You have demonstrated to the rest 
of the Nation, which includes the rest of 
the South, and to yourselves, that a Deep 
South community does not have to throw 
itself into a funeral pyre of hate. 


Driver Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
& pleasure for me to draw the attention 
of my colleagues to the efforts of General 
8 Corp. in support of driver educa- 

on: 

General Motors automobile dealers loaned 
5,089 new cars to high schools throughout 
the United States for use in driver education 
Courses during the school year ending Au- 
gust 31, John F. Gordon, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, reported today. 

During the 12-month period approxi- 
mately 400,000 young men and women re- 
ceived driving instructions in automobiles 
Provided by General Motors dealers, a com- 
Pilation of national statistics disclosed. The 
dealer allowance program, whereby partici- 
pating dealers are paid a special allowance 
for each vehicle. loaned to high schools, has 
been in effect for 8 years, during which time 
more than 2,700,000 students have gained 
automobile driving knowledge. 

“This tangible support of high. school 
driver education by thousands of dealers is 
impressive evidence of their public-spirited 
interest in highway safety,” Mr. Gordon de- 


“We are pleased to cosponsor this training 
car loan program with our dealers by sharing 
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the substantial cost they incur. We are con- 
vinced that the proper instruction of young 
people in sound driving skills and attitudes 
is one of the most productive of all traffic 
safety measures.” 

During the year, General Motors paid more 
than one and a quarter million dollars to 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, and Buick 
dealers under the cosponsoring plan for 
dealers participating in the driver training 
program. Since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1955, General Motor has paid dealers 
a total of $5,777,687 as it share of the pro- 


gram. 

In addition to the training car loan pro- 
gram, General Motors offers driver training 
aids to high schools by making a variety of 
films, booklets, and other driver training aids 
available to student groups, General Motors 
also publishes a bimonthly magazine, Amer- 
ican Youth, which features good driving 
articles. The magazine is sent free to teen- 
agers acquiring their first automobile driv- 
er's license. 


Resolution Adopted by the City Council 
of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recor two resolu- 
tions recently approved by the City 
Council of Baltimore. The resolution 
honoring President Kennedy was read 
and adopted on November 26, 1963. 

The second resolution deals with the 
health care for the elderly proposal that 
was strongly supported by our late Presi- 
dent. It is my hope that the Congress 
will heed the advice of the Baltimore 
City Council and enact this necessary 
program. 

The resolutions follow: 
BALTIMORE Crry COUNCIL RESOLUTION 245 

(Introduced by the President and Messrs. 
Bonnett, Duffy, Staszak, Panuska, Prucha, 


Dixon, Parks, Soypher, Caplan, Edelman, 
Rubenstein, Schaefer, Hines, Leone, and 
Myers, November 26, 1963; (read and 


adopted). 

City council resolution expressing deepest 
sympathies over the passing of John F. Ken- 
nedy: 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, has lost his life 
in the service of his country. 

“Millions upon untold millions of people 
in the United States and in the farthest re- 
gions of the earth mourn his passing. The 
City Council of Baltimore, voicing the heart- 
felt sentiments of all of our people, expresses 
the deep and poignant feelings of this com- 
munity over a terrible and vicious deed of 
assassination. 

“John Kennedy was a great and a good 
man. Young, vital, compassionate, and able, 
he was a leader of men and of nations. He 
left his imprint upon his generation and 
upon the world. The City Council of Balti- 
more records its profound sorrow at his 


Pern the spirit of the late President, who 
contributed so much to the vitality of the 
Republic and who would have 
the first to urge that this Nation move 
despite its grief, we express also our 
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fervent and sincere good wishes to the new 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That the deep sorrow of every resident of 
Baltimore City be expressed over the un- 
timely and shocking death of John F. Ken- 
nedy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the sincere good wishes 
of this community be sent to his successor 
under trying circumstances, the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
council be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier Ken- 
nedy, President Lyndon B. Johnson, and each 
member of the Maryland tion in the 
Congress of the United States; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That when this body adjourns 
today on November 26, 1963, it do so in 
honor and respect for the memory of John F. 
Kennedy, and in dedication to the spirit of 
tenacity with which this country moves for- 
ward in a time of adversity.” 


BALTIMORE Crry COUNCIL RESOLUTION 242 


(Introduced by Messrs. President, Bon- 
nett, Duffy, Panuska, Prucha, Ward, Arthur, 
Curran, Gallagher, Pica, Parks, Soypher, 
Edelman, Rubenstein, Schaefer, Hines, Leone, 
and Myers, November 18, 1963, referred to 
the committee on health.) 

City council resolution endorsing the 
President's plan to provide medical care 
for the aged within the framework of 
the social security system; 

“Americans aged 65 or over number more 
than 16 million people today. They go to 
the hospital more often and they stay there 
longer than the younger people. At the 
time in their lives when their annual in- 
come has been considerably reduced, we find 
that their medical bill is twice that of per- 
sons under 65 years of age. 

“When an aged person goes to the hos- 
pital, he is likely to stay longer than a 
younger person because he is more likely 
to have serious and long-lasting disease. 
People over 65 are in hospitals, on the aver- 
age, over 214 times as much as young people. 
The average cost per day in 1946 was $9.39; 
in 1950, the cost rose to $15.26; in 1955, the 
cost of hospital care per day was $23.12; and 
in 1960, the average hospital costs were 
$32.28 a day. 

“This age group is generally destitute and 
is not possessed with sufficient funds with 
which to pay for needed medical care. A 
prolonged illness in this group places an un- 
due hardship on their younger relatives who 
often go broke paying the necessary medical 
bills. Many of this group are at the present 
time a burden on our welfare department. 
It should not be necessary for these people 
to be compelled to accept charity in their 
old age because of illness which will inevi- 
tably overtake the greater part of this group. 

“President Kennedy’s plan for the use of 
the social security approach to insure against 
the costs of hospital care for older people is 
the best plan possible. 

“Provisions for health insurance benefits 
for the aged are a necessary part of income 
protection in retirement. Without such 
benefits the social security program cannot 
adequately provide basic security for the 
aged. For most older people old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance cash benefits 
are barely large enough to keep them housed, 
and fed, and half of the beneficiaries do not 
have any significant additional regular in- 
come. The benefits are not large enough to 
meet the costs of expensive illnesses or to 
pay large health insurance premiums during 
retirement. The only way to remove the 
threat to the financial independence of older 
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insurance protection in addition to their 
monthly cash benefits. And this can be as- 
sured only through the social insurance 
methods. 

“President Kennedy's plan would cover 
hospital costs over $10 a day for up to 3 
months; nursing home costs for 6 additional 
months; and hospital clinic service amount- 
ing to more than $20: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Balti- 
more, That this body endorses the President's 
plan to provide medical care for the aged 
within the framework of the social security 
system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
council be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, and to each member of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


Joseph L. Mathias, Sr., Friend of the 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include therein a copy of an editorial 
from the Carroll County Times memo- 
rializing Mayor Joseph L. Mathias, Sr., 
of Westminster, Md. 

Joseph L. Mathias was mayor of West- 
minster for 11 terms. During that time 
he created an enviable reputation in his 
own area for expanding municipal serv- 
ices to meet the expanding needs of his 
city, with a minimum increase in tax 
burden, and, in some instances, a de- 
crease in the tax burden. 

I am proud to insert this tribute to 
Mayor Joseph L. Mathias in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD., His record of con- 
sistent and efficient public service de- 
serves nationwide recognition: 

JOSEPH L, MATHIAS, SR., FRIEND or THE 
TAXPAYERS 

Mayor Joseph L. Mathias has gone on to a 
well-deserved richer life. 

All citizens of Carroll County—but mostly 
the taxpayers of Westminster—will miss this 
great man of courage, sincerity, and 
determination. 

The good mayor was fearless, daring, and 
courageous, He had a certain air of au- 
thority about him that people admired. 
That certain something entranced the voters 
for 11 terms in which he won election to the 
highest office the city of Westminster has 
to offer. 

In the face of criticism, he held his ground 
and always did what he thought his constitu- 
ents wanted him to do. Mayor Mathias be- 
lieved in personal diplomacy and used it to 
good advantage. 

For example, when the junior chamber of 
commerce, human relations committee, and 
the Westminster Area Chamber of Commerce 
took the mayor to task on a number of oc- 
casions for not appointing a civil rights 
commission, the mayor took the criticism 
in stride and did nothing. 

Mayor Mathias knew his people and knew 
what his people wanted. When the time was 
ripe, he quietly—without fanfare and pub- 
lcity—had the majority of the eating estab- 
lishments in the city integrated. 
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In a day when Government believes in 
deficit spending it was good to see a mayor 
who believed in sound fiscal policy. He be- 
lieved in thrift and frugality and did not 
believe in “squandering the taxpayers’ 
money.” He called his economy “good house- 
keeping,” and added: 

“We don’t spend more than is absolutely 
nec to maintain our services at the 
highest possible level. There is no gimmick 
or trick to it—it’s just sound business prac- 
tice. What works for us in private business 
also works in government.“ 

When Mayor Mathias assumed the chief 
executive's office in city hall he was burdened 
with a tax rate of $1.10 a hundred. By 
strong economy practices, he was able to cut 
the tax rate from period to period until he 
was able to bring it down to the present rate 
of 59 cents, one of the lowest, if not the 
lowest tax rate in the Nation. 

Mayor Mathias’ economic practices in gov- 
ernment were responsible for Westminster to 
become debt free for the past 8 years. 

Monuments to Mayor Mathias“ memory in- 
clude the installation of a sanitary sewerage 
system, a -acre playground, municipal 
bulldings were developed and completed, and 
three offstreet, free, parking lots were con- 
structed—one with flowers and shrubbery. 

One of the late mayor's uncompleted pro- 
grams is the doubling of the capacity of the 
sewage treatment plant from 750,000 gallons 
to 1,500,000 gallons. 

In 1900, young Mathias left Union Mills 
and went to Hanover, Pa., as an apprentice 
in the monument business. After 6 years, 
at the age of 22, he moved to Westminster 
with his wife, the former Minnie S. Kale. 

Shortly afterward he founded the Joseph 
L. Mathias Monument Co., which he 
headed until his death last week. After his 
sons were born he renamed the company 
Joseph L. Mathias & Sons with offices in 
Westminster, Hanover, and Baltimore. 

His wife preceded him in death by 7 
years. At the time of her passing they had 
been married happily for 51 years. 

As president of the Westminster Trust 
Co. since 1943, and a member of its 
board of directors for 42 years, Mayor Ma- 
thias had been instrumental in the bank's 
development since its reorganization in 1933. 
It is ironic that he was not able to live 
to see the great expansion his bank is cur- 
rently undergoing. 

Mayor Mathias was active in community 
and religious affairs and was affiliated with 
many business and social organizations, 

Our sympathies and condolences go to 
his three sons, his sister and grandchildren. 


The people of Westminster will miss Joseph 
L. Mathias—friend of the taxpayer. 


From a Manmade Famine in Ukraine to 
a Cold War Famine in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the present negotiations to sell 
wheat at subsidized prices for liberal 
credit terms to the Soviet Union, we 
ought to pause to consider the history 
of previous agricultural policies of the 
Communits. I direct the special atten- 
tion of the House to the main excerpts 
from an address by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, chairman of the Captive Nations 
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Week Committee, prepared for delivery 
on November 24, 1963, at the Ukrainian 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.; as follows: 
From A MANMADE FAMINE IN UKRAINE TO A 
Colo Wak FAMINE IN UNITED STATES 


(Main excerpts from address by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, 30th anniversary of famine in 
Ukraine, Ukrainian Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif., November 24, 1963) 


It is no play to say that a book could be 
written with the title “From a Manmade 
Famine in Ukraine to a Cold War Famine in 
the United States: 1933-63." Its chapter 
on Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism, the 
conquest of non-Russian nations, and all the 
phases of the cold war would show how these 
two phenomena are interrelated. 

In every respect this meeting is not only 
a solemn reminder of the ravages of Soviet 
Russian impertocolonialism but also a mass 
protest against the cold war folly of our 
planned wheat sales to the Soviet Union. 

Many of our scholars still are behind in 
their understanding of the tragic Russian- 
made famine in Ukraine 30 years ago. The 
basic explanation is not economic but politi- 
cal. Five to fifteen million Ukrainians were 
not subjected to starvation and death simply 
because of a collectivization program and so- 
called dekulakization but primarily because 
of Moscow's attempt to crush the firm na- 
tionalism of the Ukrainian peasantry. Mos- 
cow's campaign was multipurposed; and 
Kossior, Stalin's henchman then, publicly 
admitted that “Ukrainian nationalism is our 
greatest danger.” 

What miserable irony we find in these 30 
years. In 1933 the upstart, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, spent some time in visits to Kiey to 
check on Moscow's brutal confiscation of 
grains in Ukraine that produced the man- 
made famine; in 1963 the “Hangman of 
Ukraine” is being fed by us to wage a more 
successful cold war against us. 

This 30th anniversary of the Russian-made 
famine in Ukraine highlights one essential 
point—that our leaders are repeating the 
mistakes of history. In 1933 our leaders dis- 
believed the tragic truth about millions of 
Ukrainians starving to death as Stalin con- 
fiscated grains to purchase machinery in 
the West. In their blind disbellef they did 
nothing to curb this genocidal crime. In 
fact, they honored the Russian genocidists 
by conferring diplomatic recognition. 

Today, ironically, in 1963, we are witness- 
ing the spectacle of swiftbuck deals in wheat 
to bolster our cold war enemy. All the eco- 
nomic arguments that have been advanced 
to justify the deals are just specious rational- 
izations for an action which is both polit- 
ically foolhardy and morally debased. The 
summit of naivete was reached when Sec- 
retary Freeman said recently that “to have 
sought political concessions from Khru- 
shchev would have been a deterrent toward 
the strengthening and the improving of re- 
lationships that were believed to be de- 
sirable,” 

Such foolhardy thinking is strikingly rem- 
iniscent of 1933. Once again in our present 
march toward a moral and psychopolitical 
disarmament in this country, we have 
scotched a magnificient opportunity to abet 
our own national interest, advance the in- 
terests of all the captive nations, and make 
some solid contributions to world freedom. 
The plain fact is that no country, except the 
United States, has the wheat reserves to meet 
the enemy's total requirements. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee took 
the right position on this wheat issue. We 
urged the President to offer our wheat for 
freedom, not for sale. Our Government had 
an excellent opportunity to display politico- 
moral leadership in the world by issuing a 
food-for-freedom declaration. Instead, our 
position has been degraded by this swap of 
wheat for gold, 
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This wheat deal is just another example of 
the disaster-brevading tendency in this coun- 
try toward psychopolitical disarmament, 
brought about in no small measure by skill- 
ful Russian diplomacy and propaganda. We 
have been so brainwashed and tranqullized 
by Russian maneuvers since 1957 that many 
are even unaware of the disintegration taking 
place in our cold war posture. The cycle of 
1933 is being repeated in 1963. 

How far this self-defeating tendency of 
accommodation, illusory confidence-building, 
the support of totalitarism Red regimes, and 
how Russian-induced coexistence will go will 
depend on us and millions of Americans who 
at least profit from the lessons of history. 
Not only do we protest the wheat deal, we 
also at this meeting vow that we shall strenu- 
ously oppose any unconditional nonaggres- 
sion pact with the world's outstanding 
aggressor. This is next in the cards of our 
psychopolitical disarmament cycle. 

More, we must intensify our efforts for the 
creation of a special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, a congressional inquiry 
into United States-U.S.S.R. relations, a Free- 
dom Commission and Academy, and a win- 
ning cold war strategy. 


The Grief of Maria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a column 
entitled “The Grief of Maria” from the 
Buenos Aires Herald, an English lan- 
guage newspaper of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, has been sent to me by the Honor- 
able George O. Huey, our American 
consul in that city. In the words of 
Mr. Huey, the article demonstrates that 
“perhaps we have not been as unsuccess- 
ful as it sometimes seems in reaching the 
minds and hearts of the little people 
whose responses are seldom recorded.” 
The reams of copy which poured from 
the typewriters of many eminent jour- 
Nalists recorded every conceivable re- 
action, both their own and that of per- 
sons of varying degrees of distinction, 
but mostly of those highly articulate. 
Maria was scarcely literate, but through 
the plainness of her language shone the 
greatest sentiment and most sincere 
tribute which could be paid to our de- 
ceased President, and that transcending 
the boundaries of country, culture, and 
station. 

The article is as follows: 

THE GREF or Maria 

On the day of President Kennedy's funeral 
Maria Baez went out and spent the last 280 
pesos in her purse on flowers. 

These she arranged on the dresser of her 
tiny room before a photograph of the dead 
President cut from a magazine. 

“I cannot think what else I can do, señora,” 
she said. He was such a good man.“ 

Thus Maria Baez, 42-year-old cook in serv- 
ice, paid her rich tribute to a man familiar to 
her only in photographs. 

The middle-aged husband and wife who 
employ Maria told me that on the day that 
President Kennedy died she appeared tear- 
fully in the sitting room doorway and said: 

“Madame, sir: I would like to express to you 
my deepest condolences over the death of 
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your President Kennedy. I have just heard 
the terrible news from the porter.” 

Grief was written on her face; sorrow had 
bowed her head. 

Her employers were touched by the obvious 
depths of feeling over a tragedy so remote 
irom her own narrow world. 

The sefior was moved to rise from his chair 
and take the woman's hand “Your senti- 
ments are those of kindness, Maria,” he said 
softly. “But you know, President Kennedy 
was not our President. We are not Ameri- 
cans.” 


“I know, sefior,” said Maria, “but is this 
not a tragedy for all the English-speaking 
people? I have seen you, sir, made silent by 
grief, For you it is also a sad personal mo- 
ment.” 

Thus expressed herself a woman to whom 
the world has not shown much kindness 
since, at the age of 9, it sent her out to earn 
a living. 

Maria Baez cannot read nor write. What 
she knows of the world is gleaned from her 
small bedside radio and the pictorial press, 
and the conversation of the tradesmen and 
servants who people her small world, 

Maria knows nothing of politics or of the 
intricate affairs of men. She knows only 
that there are evil men and ones— 
and that the man they called President 
Kennedy was a good one. 

Yet Maria also prayed for the man who 
struck the President down. She prayed with 
the words of one without religious instruc- 
tion or congregational ties. Her prayers were 
of those whose faith is inborn and not 
directed. 

Her employers marvel that a woman who 
has known so much of what is known as 
cruel in this world exudes no ill and only 
good. Her thoughts are for others. She 
weeps for them though she knows that none 
will weep for her. 

And so Maria Baez mourned for a man, 
who was a son and a father, a great man 
whose greatness she did not understand; but 
a man who in his greathess was a good man. 

So Maria, who has never seen the moun- 
tains or the sea, shed her tears for that good 
man beyond the mountains and the sea. 


Hon. George A. Dondero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished American, an able and 
fearless legislator, and a good friend 
celebrates his 80th birthday today. 

He is the Honorable George A. Don- 
dero, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 24 years, former chairman 
of the House Committee on Public Works. 

I had the honor of succeeding Mr. 
Dondero after he voluntarily retired 
from the House in January 1957. He 
was, and is still, of great help to me, and 
I still count on his wisdom and his sage 
advice. 

A great many of my colleagues here 
today count George Dondero as a good 
friend who fought relentlessly for what 
he believed. 

It is no accident that one of the great 
3 on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 

the Wiley-Dondero Ship Channel, was 
named in his honor. Because Mr. Don- 
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dero often has been called “Mr. Seaway” 
for his persistent and victorious effort to 
win approval for the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, making our Great Lakes America's 
Seventh Sea. 

Those of us in Oakland County, 
Mich., remember him for other things 
as well. He was village clerk of Royal 
Oak in 1905-06; then township treas- 
urer, village assessor, and village attor- 
ney. He was assistant prosecuting at- 
torney for Oakland County and was 
elected as the first mayor of the newly 
incorporated city of Royal Oak in 1921. 

He was a member of the board of 
education in Royal Oak for 18 years. 

Today, that sleepy little town which 
George Dondero helped to form and 
which he led so ably in its beginning 
years has grown into a dynamic, thriv- 
ing metropolis in the heart of an area 
which has experienced rapid, almost ex- 
plosive, growth. 

I have lived in Royal Oak all my life, 
and I want to take this moment to con- 
gratulate this man, George Dondero, 
who has done so much for his commu- 
nity, his State, and his Nation. 

In many ways, George Dondero is 
Royal Oak. He has many of the quali- 
ties of the tree from which the city took 
its name. He has shown the same 
strength, the same ability to weather 
the storms of life, the same strong heart 
and flawless character which has made 
8 85 tree a symbol of integrity and prin- 

ple. 

Happily, like the oak, George Don- 
dero does not seem to be troubled by the 
years. He is still as vital, as interested, 
yes, as enthused with life as ever and we 
count it a happy experience when he is 
able to visit us here in Washington. 

On behalf of my colleagues and my- 
self, I want to wish George Dondero a 
happy 80th birthday, and let us hope we 
will see more of him here in Washing- 
ton in the months and years to come. 


No Law Can Force a Man To Have a 


Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial broadcast over 
radio station WABC in New York on 
December 3 and 4, 1963. This is a ra- 
tional statement in answer to those who 
become irrational without having ascer- 
tained the facts. All of the Members of 
this body will surely subscribe to it. 

The editorial follows: 

WABC Rano EDITORIAL 12 
(By Walter A. Schwartz, vice president and 
general manager of WABO) 

Can a law force a man to have a con- 
science? With senators and assemblymen 
charged with conflicts of Interest and un- 
ethical junkets the New York State Legis- 
lature has asked for a public scrubbing by a 
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citizens’ committee. They want a group of 
private citizens to tighten the code of ethics 
for public officials. 

WABC thinks this self-conscious maneuver 
is a pretty good indication of how sadly con- 
fused our public officials are about what is 
ethical. We don't think this State needs 
more laws to make politicians ethical, no 
quick legislation will make a public official 
a better man. 

WABC thinks there is only one rule of 
conscience for a public official—the public 
good. We think most men in public office 
work honestly for what they belleve is the 
public interest. Under a tighter code, an 
honest man would no longer be free to let 
his own conscience tell him how to do the 
best job for you. But the not-so-honest 
man in politics, with no conscience of his 
own, would know exactly what he must hide 
to avoid trouble. 

We think there should be codes of legisla- 
tive behavior, but we don't think they should 
be so binding that they give good men just 
another reason for avoiding public office. 
We'd like to see more public officials make 
their own announcmeents about anything 
they do that might be misunderstood. Ifa 
senator thinks a trip is in the public Inter- 
est, he should tell the world he's going to 
take it. If a man’s conscience is clean, 
there's no reason for a secrecy that can only 
make him seem corrupt. 

WAEC does not think a citizens’ committee 
or anyone else can legislate a conscience. 
There is no public conscience, and no law 
will ever give a man a personal conscience, 


The National Christmas Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial by Francis X. Welch which I 
know will be of great interest to all of us. 
The editorial which appeared in the De- 
cember 19, 1963, issue of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, is as follows: 

LOOKING FORWARD To CHRISTMAS—1963 

On the cover of this issue is a reproduction 
of the 1961 national Christmas tree which 
Was as usual on the ellipse just back 
of the White House. By the time this issue 
is distributed, the tree for this year will be 
standing and illuminated. You may already 
have read elsewhere about the heroic size 
and other details of this 71-foot Norway 
spruce—how it was shipped and how it is 
decorated with so many thousand lights and 
intricate ornaments. 

Back of these bare statistical facts, how- 
ever, is an interesting human story. The 
custom really started in 1924 when President 
Calvin Coolidge walked to the south lawn 
of the White House to light up a tree from 
his native State of Vermont. The custom 


was expanded to a Pageant of Peace and 
moved to the ellipse. 

The national Christmas tree belongs to 
all the people because it will be lit up, as is 
the custom, by the President of the United 
States from the White House. This year 
there was extra , an Unex- 
pected Incentive in this labor of love, This 
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year, of course, there will be a new hand on 
the switch button. But the thought behind 
the effort of everyone participating was that 
they were doing something which might 
bring some joy and hope to a small family 
that recently suffered a great loss. 

For all those concerned knew that we now 
have a new queen in this country of ours. 
Not a queen by formal coronation or proc- 
lamation, but by acclamation—by universal 
recognition of valor, loyalty, and wisdom far 
beyond her years. And we may hope that 
when this beautiful queen looks out from 
the great White House she once called home, 
and where she spent so many- more joyous 
holidays, this brilliant Yule tree on the 
monument park will win a smile from her 
lips. We may hope that she will find some 
comfort in her little ones clapping hands 
in glee at the sight of the thousands of gay 
lights and gaudy baubles in the age-old man- 
ner of children the world over. 

We may be certain that time’s green cush- 
ion will softly grow and spread, easing the 
impact of a reality too harsh to recall. We 
may surely hope that there will be for her, 
as for all of us, merrier Christmases and 
happier New Years ahead. As the Irish com- 
poser Michael Balfe put it so poignantly, 
“For memory is the only friend that grief can 
call its own.” 


Christmas in Bethlehem, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the Postmaster General, Hon. John 
A. Gronouski, to recognize Bethlehem, 
Conn., as the Nation’s Christmas Village, 
next year, in the issuance of the 1964 
Christmas stamp. Specifically, I have 
suggested to the Postmaster General that 
the theme of the 1964 Christmas stamp 
be a typical New England winter scene 
and that it be offered for first-day sale in 
Bethlehem, Conn. 

For the last quarter of a century tiny 
Bethlehem, in Connecticut’s picturesque 
and historic Litchfield County, has been 
a center of activity in the mailing of 
Christmas cards and Postmaster Earl H. 
Johnson has given unstintingly of his 
time and efforts to many thousands of 
the residents of many States who have 
added an extra touch to their Christmas 
mailings by having them postmarked at 
Bethlehem. 

I have been assured by the Post Office 
Department that my recommendation 
for 1964 will be given proper considera- 
tion. With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include here an editorial, “Na- 
tional Recognition for Bethlehem,” 
which appeared in the Waterbury Amer- 
ican of November 19, 1963, and a feature 
story, “Christmas Comes to Bethlehem” 
which appeared in the December 1963 is- 
sue of Connecticut Life magazine: 
[From the Waterbury-American, Nov. 19, 

1963] 

NATIONAL RECOGNITION FOR BETHLEHEM 

Our favorite Congressman from the 5th 
District of the State of Connecticut, U.S. 
Representative Jonn S. Monagan, has put in 
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a bid with the Post Office Department to put 
our neighboring town of Bethlehem, Conn., 

on the national map next year, 
Representative MONAGAN has suggested to 
Postmaster General John A. Gronouski, Jr., 
that next year—1964—Bethlehem ought to be 
ized as the Nation's “Christmas Vil- 


recogn 
lage“ in the issuance of the 1964 Christmas 


stamp. 

The town of Santa Claus, Ind., was so rec- 
ognized this year, when the 1963 Christmas 
stamp was issued for first-day sale, It de- 
picts the Peace Pageant Christmas tree with 
the White House in the background. 

The gentleman from the 5th District sug- 
gests that next year's stamp should feature 
an authentic New England scene, and that 
it should be made available for first day sale 
at the Bethlehem post office. 

We like the Idea. 

Bethlehem, Conn., has been for many 
years the scene of heavy mailings of Christ- 
mas cards bearing the Bethlehem postmark. 
The practice has become virtually a tradi- 
tion in this part of the country for countless 
thousands who like their yuletide greetings 
to carry special significance. 

We would like to add our voice to that of 
Representative Monacan in seeking this 
honor and recognition for beautiful Bethle- 
hem, deep in the heart of the Litchfield foot- 
hills. We hope others will join in the chorus. 
It's not any too soon. 


[From Connecticut Life, December 1963] 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO BETHLEHEM 

Nestled in the cradling hills of Litchfield 
County where a manger can be concealed as 
easily as a herd of cattle, is Bethlehem which 
for 11 months out of the year looks like the 
heart and soul of rural Connecticut. 

Clustered around the triangular green are 
the white frame buildings that house the 
town hall, the library, and a general store. 
There are two churches at the triangle’s 
apex, facing each other across lightly-trav- 
eled route 132. Four old homes are grouped 
at the bottom corners of the triangle. In 
the center of the green there is a flagpole, a 
small marker which recalls the Bethlehem 
men who served in the Civil War and World 
War I and a bronze plaque lying flat upon 
the grass that honors those who fought in 
World War II. 

The town’s 1,600 people farm, dairy, go to 
work in Waterbury 10 miles away over a spur 
of hills to the east, raise families or go to 
school. 

It is a quiet town, and like a dozen others 
in Connecticut, one where the churchly men 
who were the early settlers turned to their 
cherished family Bibles to find a name back 
in 1739. 

As December 1963 began the associations of 
the old name were never stronger. By the 
time most people started coming to grips 
with Christmas shopping, card lists, and the 
yearly visit to a department store Santa, 
Bethlehem people were already prepared for 
the season, 

The town's semi-official status as Connec- 
ticut’s Christmas town calls for a toast to 
Earl S. Johnson, postmaster for the past 30 
years. Nearly a quarter century ago he got 
the idea that now takes the town’s name 
into the far corners of the round earth. 

Speaking through the stamp window grill 
in Bethlehem's 2-year-old post office (it used 
to overflow the side room at the Johnson 
Bros, General Store), Johnson recalled “I 
thought it'd be nice if I had a special stamp 
to put on my own Christmas cards. 

He had a rubber stamp made up—a simple 
outline of a Christmas tree with a brief 
message “Greetings from Bethlehem, Con- 
necticut’s Christmas Town“ written inside. 

“It seemed to grow from that,” Johnson 
thought. “People who got cards with a 
Bethlehem message on them drove up the 
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next year with their own cards.” Every year 
more people have come. Last year in the 
lew short weeks between the first of Decem- 
ber and Christmas, more than 200,000 cards 
were brought to Bethlehem, rubber stamped 
with a special Christmas message, canceled 
and mailed off. 

Johnson pays for the rubber stamps out 
of his own pocket. His small post office 
bulges with five extra workers at Christmas 
time. 

“The Post Office rules just get forgotten 
those weeks,” Johnson admitted. Some- 
times we're open up to 11 at night, as late 
as there's someone here with Christmas cards 
to mail.” 

Some year soon, Johnson hopes, the Post 
Office Department will give one of its special 
Christmas postal stamps a first-day sale in 
Bethlehem.“ 

“It'd be nice for us, because I've been sug- 
gesting these postage stamps for years. But 
I suppose there’d have to be a few speeches.” 

This Christmas Johnson will have about 
70,000 copies of the Christmas postal stamp 
and about 100 of his rubber stamps in 10 
different designs available for the Christmas 
card senders who will come to Bethlehem. 

One of the designs they might use is the 
work of Miss Lauren Ford who lives in a 
rambling barn and blacksmith shop a few 
miles up the road from the new post office. 
In her studio there she designs Christmas 
cards and in a little room off the sheep barn 
she prints as many as 10,000 cards a year. 

Her designs are inspired by the farm life 
around the town where she has lived for the 
Past quarter century. In one of her favor- 
ites the shepherds and wise men are coming 
to witness the Nativity in the setting of her 
own home. 

Lauren Ford's preparations for Christmas 
take up most of the available space in “The 
Sheepfold,” as she calls her home. Corre- 
spondence, bookkeeping and other tasks are 
tended to in the dining room; reams of 
Paper and boxes of printed cards are stored 
in the loft overhead. 

A long corridor running off the living 
room—itself hung with paintings and draw- 
ings that have found their way onto Christ- 
mas cards—is one workshop with the plates 
for some 50 card designs labeled neatly and 
Stacked in one corner. A larger room open- 
ing off this has more work space competing, 
however, with a washing machine and dryer. 
Miss Ford works, surrounded by cages of 
Canaries, easels, paints, books, statues, and 
drawings in a room off this. 

About the only room on this level of the 
barn-house built into the side of a hill that 
is not part of the Christmas card operation 
is the small narrow chapel. Here six rush- 
Covered chairs face a small wooden altar on 
which stand a gilded Italian baroque rell- 
Quary and candlesticks. 

That Lauren Ford is a leading designer of 
Christmas cards has nothing to do with 
Bethlehem—she made her first Nativity 
etching years ago in New York—but in the 
Setting and spirit of the Litchfield County 
town it has become an enjoyed life work. 

A few years ago a representative of one of 
the largest greeting card firms drove to 
Bethlehem, stayed for lunch and dinner and 
Offered to take over her entire line of cards. 
She turned him down flatly. 

“They would have ended up telling me 
What to do and not to do. Besides, they 
Would have printed all the cards and that 


Post Office Department has assured Fifth 
District Congressman JoHN S. Monacan that 
they will strongly consider his suggestion 
that the 1964 Christmas postage stamp get 
its first-day sale in Bethlehem, Conn. The 
State town will have to fight off the claims 
of Bethlehems in Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, and Pennsyi- 
Vania as well as places like Santa Claus, Ind., 
Where the 1963 stamp had its first-day sale. 
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would have broken up our little business 
which we think is fun.” 

As Christmas gets closer the press off the 
sheepfold is running late into the night, 
tended by Miss Ford and neighbor Bryan 
Klelty who also herds her Cheviot sheep. In 
the work rooms above the barn Kielty's wife, 
Miss Ford’s adopted daughter, her long-time 
artist friend Frances Delahanty who lives at 
“The Sheepfold" and a crew of friends and 
neighbors mount cards and package them 
for mailing. 

When Lauren Ford is not working on 
Christmas cards or clucking conversationally 
at the sheep she Is apt to be a hundred yards 
or so up the road at the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Regina Laudis where a primitive 
silence and calm peace leave a lasting im- 
pression on visitors at Christmas time. 

There is a creche at Regina Laudis whose 
life-sized figures, the work of the nuns and 
Miss Ford, bring the primitive simplicity of 
the Nativity into focus for a 20th century 
Christmas, The Virgin is dressed in a 
brightly printed peasant skirt with a woolen 
shawl around her head. Joseph wears dun- 
garees and a red and black checked woods- 
man’s shirt under a homespun hooded cape. 
The Christ child is covered in his crib by a 
bright patchwork quilt. 

The heavy angular faces and figures were 
constructed out of plaster and gauze by 
the Benedictine nuns. Lauren Ford added 
the clothing from her family's closets and 
painted the faces. 

To the superior of Regina Laudis, Rev- 
erend Mother Benedict Duss, the roll of the 
monastery is to preserve and convey the same 
primitive simplicity captured in the creche. 

The nuns of Regina Laudis are under a rule 
of enclosure and normally do not leave the 
monastery and the gardens behind its fence 
of red-painted planks. Like the 40 nuns she 
rules, Mother Benedict talks to visitors 
through a double wooden grill. 

Neither the grill nor the rule of enclo- 
sure, she felt, prevented Regina Laudis from 
fulfilling its role. 

“The early settlers here and all across 
America lived simple lives that were very 
quiet and very primitive. Even though their 
way of life changed as the world grew up 
around them what they learned and expe- 
rienced as settlers was important and should 


not become lost,“ she said quietly. = 


Regina Laudis does little to advertise its 
presence in Bethlehem. The nuns make 
liturgically inspired Christmas ornaments of 
wood and glass in thelr workshops and sell 
them in a small building next to the monas- 
tery along with herbs, honey, Jellies, and 
other products of their gardens. And al- 
though they welcome visitors, both men and 
women, for an hour, a day, or as long as 
they care to stay, there is no formal activity 
designed to lure people to the monastery. 

“We aré just here,” Mother Benedict said 
gently, “and people come to know we are 
here.” Gesturing toward the nearest of the 
farmhouses that break the woodlands along 
the country road outside the monastery, she 
smiled and added “Of course it is very diffi- 
cult for someone to be near a monastery and 
hear the bell for chapel and not become aware 
of the strange life inside. 

“If something in their lives leads them to 
seek something in ours, we are here. Many 
are drawn here at Christmas.” 

As Christmas approachs closer lights and 
wreaths and creches will make their ap- 
pearance throughout the little town. 

People with stacks of cards will crowd 
Earl Johnson's rural post office, Lauren Ford's 
sheepfold printing press will run far into the 
night, and the nuns of Regina Laudis will 
rise before dawn to chant matins in their 
chapel. 

There is a quiet quickening in the air and 
a tingle of excitement as Bethlehem pre- 
pares to celebrate the 1,963d Christmas. 
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Representative Talcott Praised for 
Letter to Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the daily diet of the Washington Post on 
the reading menu of most Members of 
this body, it is easy to get a jaundiced 
view of the state of affairs of the Nation 
and world. The Post has had a field day 
attacking conservatives and Americans 
of the political right for some time. Now 
this paper seems intent on eradicating 
hate from the American scene notwith- 
standing it is one of the prime apostles 
of “hate your neighbor” in this country 
today. 

Some Herblock cartoons are venomous 
and among the most vicious attacks on 
political conservatives which can be 
found anywhere. They cannot be dis- 
missed as mere satire. Human Events 
recently recalled three of the worst of 
the hate-Nixon and hate-Goldwater car- 
toons which, after being published, were 
reprinted untold millions of times by the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
AFL-CIO. 

In word pictures, the three cartoons 
were as follows: 

First. Nixon, looking like a plug-ugly, 
crawls out of a sewer, drenched with 
slime. 

Second. Goldwater, towering over a 
starving mother with three small chil- 
dren, leers: “If you had any initiative, 
ete go out and inherit a department 

re.” : 

Third. Goldwater, obviously a monster, 
snarling at two helpless little illegitimate 
children: “I don’t want my tax money 
spent upon your kind.” 

The AFL-CIO, along with the Wash- 
ington Post is currently taking bows as 
a merchant of love and kindness and is 
fighting hate in this great Nation. In 
truth, the leaders of this organization 
have been at the forefront of those 
preaching hate of conservatives and 
those who do not agree with their big 
spending, big government blueprint for 
socialism. Trade union papers and 
periodicals daily extol the virtues of the 
Socialists and the left while excoriating 
conservatives. I am convinced that the 
rank and file of labor does not go along 
with their leaders in this effort. 

A good example is this excerpt from 
the Allied Industrial Worker on January 
1962, which is further indication of the 
Herblock tie. The Washington Post 
carries a vicious anti-Goldwater. cartoon 
by Herblock and it is promptly reprinted 
in the Allied Industrial Worker, as well 
as other AFL-CIO and leftwing organs. 
As a comment on the cartoon reprint, in 
their column entitled “Washington 
Letter,” this union paper asserted: 

Herblock’s latest peeve is Senator Barry 
Gotowatrr who is currently straddling the 
fence between the John Birch Society and 
the rightwing of the Republican Party, if 
that's possible. Goldwater is not as brigh 
as Taft, not as crude as McCarthy, and not 
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as olly as Dirksen. Nobody has punctured 
his inconsistencies better than Herblock who 
savagely takes off on the dapper man with 
horned rim glasses in a manner which is 
most upsetting to people accustomed to the 
social graces. Since Herblock couldn't care 
less about cocktail parties—he lets fly with 
cartoons which haye shown up GOLDWATER 
for what he is—a sanctimonious mossback 
who, if he had his way, would hurl this 
country into utter social chaos, deprive or- 
phans of their milk, and cast the helpless 
into the street. 


Think of that, Mr. Speaker. Not only 
is this a blatant lie; it is calculated to 
engender more than mere opposition to 
or political dislike and scorn of the junior 
Senator from Arizona. I charge that it 
is an example of leftwing extremism 
calculated to forment hate—nothing but 
cold and calculated hate of this dis- 
tinguished American. 

It is with great interest, Mr. Speaker, 
that I read in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post a letter to the editor from 
our colleague, Representative BURT L. 
Tatcott of the 12th District of Califor- 
nia. I commend it to the reading of 
everyone because it strikes a very respon- 
sive chord on the “do as I say, not as I 
do” approach of this local newspaper 
which has a strange but easily under- 
stood double standard: 

MORATORIUM on HATE 


Your editorial of December 6 calling 

Howard W. SmrrH, chairman of the 

House Rules Committee, a tyrant“ seemed 
mean, hypocritical, and hateful. 

I am sure that you do not presume that 
your paper can hate, or has a license to ped- 
die hate, when it suits your purpose—but 
that every other person who disagrees or dis- 
approves is a hatemonger or bigot. But you 
called a man a tyrant with sanctimonious 
abandon. Is not calling a man a tyrant as 
hateful as him a Communist? Which 
caller, really, is more bigoted or hateful? 

If we are to invoke a moratorium on hate, 
should not it apply to everyone? Is not a 
person who piously decries “hatemongering” 
by others, but mongers hate himself, even 
more despicable because of the inconsistent 
hypocrisy? 

Should not the editorial page of a news- 


and columnists it employs? Should not 
newspapers, as well as ministers and politi- 
cians, practice what they preach? 

Does not one who has a typewriter and a 
paper have a higher obligation for truth, 
honesty, and than one who 
screams from a mob on the street? 

Burt T. TALCOTT, 
U.S. Representative, 12th District of 
California. 
WASHINGTON. 


i Moratorium on Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or è 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter from our good col- 
league, Burt L. Tatcorr from the 12th 
District of California, is timely and 
intelligent. Certainly it is entertaining 
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to see a newspaper that spews hate in 
articles and cartoons take on a better 
than thou attitude when anyone dares 
to disagree with them. Once again: 
What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, 

MORATORIUM oN HATE 

Your editorial of December 6 cailing Judge 
Howarp W. Sairn, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, a “tyrant” seemed mean, 
hypocritical and hateful. 

I am sure that you do not presume that 
your paper can hate, or has a license to ped- 
dle hate, when it sults your purpose—but 
that every other person who disagrees or 
disapproves is a hatemonger or bigot. But 
you called a man a tyrant with sanctimonious 
abandon. Is not calling a man a tyrant as 
hateful as calling him a Communist? Which 
caller, really, is more bigoted or hateful? 

If we are to invoke a moratorium on hate, 
should not it apply to everyone? Is not a 
person who plously decries hatemongering“ 
by others, but mongers hate himself, even 
more despicable because of the inconsistent 
hyprocrisy? 

Should not the editorial page of a news- 
paper be in the vanguard of those who es- 
chew hate—even including the cartoonists 
and columnists it employs? Should not 
newspapers, as well as ministers and poli- 
telans, practice what they preach? 

Does not one who has a typewriter and 
a paper have a higher obligation for truth, 
honesty, and consistency than one who 
screams from a mob on the street? 

Burr L. TALCOTT, 
U.S. Representative, 12th District of 
California. 
WASHINGTON, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of December 14, 1963: 

DECEMBER 14, 1963. 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND Pontrics 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 

The contest in the House this week may 
make some wonder Just who is for civil rights 
legislation. The question was on the civil 
rights bill, Since the death of President 
Kennedy proponents of the legislation have 
made every attempt to get approval through 
emotional appeal, demanding the measure 
be passed as a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent. Regardless of whether or not one 
supports the measure, it must be decided on 
its merits after reasonable and proper de- 
bate, and not on any other basis. Over 
the years, it has been suggested the civil 
rights issue was mainly political and has 
been an instrument through which some 
have been able to gain the votes of Negroes 
as long as the issue was kept alive. How 
political the issue may be can be seen in 
this week's developments. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
brought out a discharge petition with the 
claim this was the only way to get around 
the Rules Committee, which programs leg- 
islation, and bring the civil rights bill to 
the floor for debate. 
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As a matter of fact, this is not the case, 
The civil rights bill could have been brought 
to the floor at any time during the past 101, 
months on any Wednesday. Every Wednes- 
day is Calendar Wednesday in the House of 
Representatives. This means that any chair- 
man of any committee may bring up a bill 
which has been reported out of his commit- 
tee and is in the Rules Committee. The ma- 
jority on the Judiciary Committee and the 
leadership of the House never tried to use 
Calendar Wednesday. This week, after the 
Judiciary Committee finally reported out a 
bill, the discharge petition was introduced 
only a few days after the bill went out to 
the Rules Committee before it would eyen 
be possible to schedule hearings. 

Here are some interesting facts brought 
out in debate: 

1. In the 1960 campaign the Democratic 
candidates promised that the first order of 
business would be a civil rights bill. The 
administration took office January 20, 1961, 
but it was not until June 1, 1963, after na- 
tionwide demonstrations, the killing of a 
number of people, and the bombings in Bir- 
mingham that the Judiciary Committee con- 
sidered any civil rights legislation, 

2. On January 9, 1963, the first day of 
this session of Congress, a number of civil 
rights bills were introduced. No bill was re- 
ported out of committee until October 29 and 
the report was not made until November 20. 

3. The chairman of the Rules Committee 
announced that the bill would be reported 
under regular procedures early in January, 
the earliest any action could be taken. In 
spite of this the discharge petition was in- 
troduced and nationwide pressure was put 
on every Member of the House to sign it. 

4. The House leadership attempted, as 
usual, to dispense with Calendar Wednes- 
day, but this was objected to by Congressman 
Curtis of Missouri who pointed out that Cal- 
endar Wednesday was a perfectly proper. 
way to bypass the Rules Committee and 
bring the civil rights issue to the floor im- 
mediately. 

5. On Wednesday, on an almost straight 
party-line vote (216 to 166) the leadership 
adjourned the House to prevent the bill from 
coming up. 

What conclusion can be reached from this 
chronology? Doesn't it almost make you 
believe that some of the loudest proponents 
of the civil rights bill are not so anxious 
to have it passed as they are to keep it as 
a political issue? 

POLITICAL MORATORIUM? 

The possible political motivation behind 
this week's drive was highlighted by Con- 
gressman FRANK BECKER, of New York, speak- 
ing directly to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, “We are supposed to have a pe- 
riod of 30 days of mourning for our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. I wanted to re- 
spect that request that was made that we 
set aside politics during that period of 30 
days of mourning. Nobody wanted to re- 
spect it more than L But I have found out 
in my experience that when the Demo- 
crats ask for a moratorium on politics it is 
only to gag the Republicans, but not them- 
selves. This, to me, is political demagoguery 
at its lowest level, to introduce a discharge 
petition within 1 week after a bill goes to 
the Committee on Rules.” 

ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 

The House backed down in four important 
areas in adopting the conference report on 
the foreign aid authorization bill (195 to 
164): 

1, The authorization is some $121 million 
higher than the House approved. 

2. We accepted favored-nation treatment 
for Communist-dominated countries includ- 
ing Poland and Yugoslavia. 

3. We accepted a weakening of the House 
3 on the 2- percent interest rate on 
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4. The provision to prohibit aiding Cuba 
through the United Nations was knocked out. 
A slap at big Federal spending was con- 
tained in the overwhelming defeat of a pro- 
posal to spend 6400 million for a subway 

; Segara in the District of Columbia (278 to 
6). 

However, we approved the conference re- 
port on the Clean Air Act which calls for 
spending $95 million in Federal funds over 
the next 3 years to accelerate programs for 
the prevention and abatement of air pollu- 
tion. This, like water pollution control, 
should not be the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, but can be handled better 
and cheaper by State and local communities. 

The large area of Federal aid to education 
is still being debated, but this week two addi- 
tional side-door approaches were approved. 
The House approved amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 which would increase the cost and main- 
tain sole Federal contributions for another 
year. On one hand we are spending money 
to urge young people to stay in school and 
this legislation extends to them an engraved 
invitation to drop out of school and to re- 
ceive Federal payments of $20 a week for up 
to 70 weeks foso doing. The conference re- 
Port to expand the scope of the Federal edu- 
cation program was approved, 

While President Johnson is calling for 
economy his congressional leaders are de- 
manding heavier Federal spending in every 
bill they are pushing toward enactment. 
You cannot expand and add new Federal 
Programs and cut the budget at the same 
time. 

BRUCE ALGER, 
Member of Congress. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


@ CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the following resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Compton, 
Calif., a portion of which is in my con- 
gressional district, in support of the civil 
rights bill now pending before us. 
Resoturion 8751—A RESOLUTION OF THE 

Crry COUNCIL oF THE Crry oF COMPTON, 

Carr., EXPRESSING ITs CONCERN AND 

URGENTLY RECOMMENDING THE PASSAGE OF 

THE CTVIIL. RicntTs BILL Now IN Tuts SES- 

SION oF CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas the ideals of American freedom 
and justice, as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, have not been enjoyed by all 

cans; and 

Whereas there is now before the Congress 
Of the United States a proposal for legisla- 
tion to implement, in part, the ideals of 
American freedom and justice: Now, there- 
ore ` 


The City Council of the City of Compton 
does resolve as follows: 

Srcrio 1. That this city council go on 
record in support of the civil rights bill now 
Pending in this session of z 

Src. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all appropriate departments, 
committees, and persons in Washington, D.C. 

Adopted this 3d day of December 1963. 

Cuestrr R. CRAIN, 
Mayor of the City of Compton. 
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Beauty and the Planners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Wolf Von Eck- 
ardt, part 4 of his series in the New 
Republic on “Urban Renewal and the 
City.” This part appeared in the Oc- 
tober 5, 1963, edition of the New Re- 
public as follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL AND THE City: BEAUTY AND 
THE PLANNERS 


(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 
(Fourth in a series of six articles) 


In the 5 years from 1585 to 1590 Pope Six- 
tus V undertook the renewal of Rome. It 
was congested and unsanitary and he wanted 
the Eternal City to be a work of art for the 
greater glory of God and the enjoyment of 
man. Brunelleschi had just discovered the 
science of perspective, and Sixtus, enchanted, 
cut great vistas through the slums, so you 
could see the old landmarks. He got the 
leading artists of his time to frame the 
vistas with fine buildings and opened them 
up occasionally into great piazzas to give 
them inspiring settings. And he rhythmi- 
cally dotted his avenues with fountains and 
obelisks to add interest and perspective, 
so that the idea of progressing along the ave- 
nues would not seem tedious. y 

Two hundred and eighty-five years later 
Baron Haussmann made the Paris we know, 
building not only grand boulevards and 
plazas, but also the greatest modern sewer 
system in the world. In our time Chandi- 
garh in India, which Le Corbusier planned, or 
Brasilia in Brazil, which was planned by 
Lucio Costa and whose monumental bulld- 
ings were designed by Oscar Niemeyer, are 
built in this tradition of city planning as an 
art and not just as social and traffic 
engineering. 

Half a century before Haussmann, Maj. 
Pierre L'Enfant planned Washington, D.O., 
beautifully and efficiently in this tradition. 
Americans are proud of it. They don't seem 
to worry when that plan is desecrated with 
superhighways and heedless architecture. 
That's progress, And progress, everyone 
agrees, must be reconciled with every con- 
ceivable poltical and economic interest. But 
rarely with beauty. 

“Surely the only sound foundation for a 
civilzation is a sound state of mind,” E. M. 
Forster has written. “Architects, contractors, 
international commissioners, marketing 
boards, broadcasting corporations will never, 
by themselves, build a new world. They 
must be inspired by the proper spirit in the 
people for whom they are working. For in- 
stance, we shall never have a beautiful new 
London until people refuse to live In ugly 
houses. At present, they don't mind; they 
demand comfort, but are indifferent to civic 
beauty; indeed they have no taste. I live my- 
self in a hideous block of flats, but I can't say 
it worries me, and until we are worried, all 
schemes for reconstructing London beauti- 
fully must automatically fail.” 

The efforts to reconstruct Rotterdam or 
Hannover and to renew large parts of Rome 
and Paris and São Paulo beautifully have 
not failed. In Washington, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere in the United States 
they have. This is not because the Dutch, 
Germans, Italians, French, or Brazilians have 
better taste. It is because they care about 
their cities. We still fundamentally dis- 
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trust our cities, much as Jeferson did. This 
distrust has driven all Americans who could 
afford it out of the evil city into the suburbs 
which have largely spoiled the virtue of the 
country, despite the carefully manicured 
lawns and expensive shrubs. 

Practically every city in the country now 
has a city planning department. It tells the 
sanitation department where the sewers 
should go as the city grows. It also tells 
the real estate board where the big deals are, 
which is mainly determined by how closely 
people will live together in the various parts 
of the city. It puts down on a chart what 
happened 10 years ago and what happens 
today. Then it draws a line between the 
two points and projects it to the next 10 

This is called city planning. City 
Planning also watches what thousands of 
individuals and their firms and organizations 
do, and tries to understand this by statistical 
analysis, probability mathematics, and con- 
versions into averages. This is projected into 
guesses about the natural, “organic” growth 
of the city. 

The result is a zoning map which has lots 
of colors. The zoning board implements the 
zoning map—but not very often. The map 
has no votes and doesn’t pressure anyone. 
The planning department also worries about 
traffic. It figures out which street should 
be noisy with trucks because lots of people 
live on itand which should be quiet, because 
only a few people live on it. Then the high- 
way department comes along and builds its 
highways where it damn well pleases, be- 
cause there is lots of pressure for highways. 
Finally, the planning d t rearranges 
its projected sewers and population densities. 
This is called coordination, 

Sometimes the highway department 
doesn't make up its mind where the high- 
way should go. This frustrates the planning 
department and makes some people very 

because they don’t know whether 
they'll have to get out of the way or not. 
This is called poor coordination; it depresses 
real estate values and slows progress. 

The planning department also (some- 
times) has ideas for a new park or for 
keeping the buildings low where high build- 
ings would spoil a view. This called up- 
setting the applecart. “Applecart” is a 
folksy name for what sociologists call the 
power structure. The “applecart” is pushed 
by the mayor, the city council, or both, who 
employ the planning department staff. What 
upsets their cart, of course, is not the park 
or the low buildings, but the protests. Peo- 
ple always protest that parks are only for 
loafers and that low buildings don't make as 
much money as tall ones. 


A BALANCED DISPERSAL OF UGLINESS 


Sometimes a city needs a new public hous- 
ing project or a new concert hall. That is 
called a planning problem. When a planning 
problem occurs the city planning department 
calls in a planning consultant from out of 
town. The consultant doesn’t know the city 
or where the project or concert hall would 
look pretty or where it would be convenient 
for the people who will use it. But he makes 
a survey and a big study, which tells all about 
tax revenues and real estate values and the 
attitudes of people who don't want a project 
or concert hall to get into their accustomed 
ways. Then it recommends the least offen- 
sive site. The concert hall is put into a park 
because it doesn't earn any revenues and 
the value of the park no longer matters, any- 
how. The project is put into the Negro dis- 
trict because Negroes have the best attitude. 


in the form of white boxes, which everybody 
admires. Then an architect is called 
shown the white boxes and told to make a 

out of 


housing project 
them. It must be so high and so wide and 
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so deep. The architect has been trained to 
create architecture. But now he has kids 
who want to eat. So he designs a big white 
box just so high and so wide and so deep. 
If he tries to use beautiful stone on the box 
or put a mosaic on it, maybe, there's a scan- 
dal. No one wants frills for the taxpayers’ 
money. 

If a newspaper, as happens rarely, criti- 
cizes not the expense but the unsightliness 
of the Ul-proportloned and barren box, the 
chief city planner writes a letter to the edi- 
tor. The one Robert B. Jones wrote to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch not long ago reads 
in part: “The stature of a community's im- 
age must be based upon a program of action 
commensurate with a balanced dispersal of 
available resources,“ which is, I suppose, as 
good a reason as any for the balanced dis- 
persal of ugliness. 

Practically every city also has an urban 
renewal department of some kind, (Atlanta 
has two.) Some of these departments or 
authorities are joined with the city housing 
department or authorities as a hangover from 
the days when urban renewal was to provide 
housing. The up-to-date ones are ail by 
themselves. None is ever joined with the 
city planning department because then either 
or both might do some city planning which 
would upset the applecart. The urban re- 
newal department and the city planning 
department don't talk to each other. They 
coordinate. This means that they look at 
each other’s maps and models and smile. 
Then they go back to their respective jobs 
and coordinate some more. 

Two years ago the renewers back in Wash- 
ington, where you don't see the applecart 
50 much, decided that urban renewal should 
follow some sensible plan. The cities, they 


keep leaking. 
cities, despite their city planning depart- 


expense—if they'd only prepare one. At 
test count, one out of three large cities and 
one out of five cities over 100,000 population 
had accepted the bait. 

The plans these cities are now making, at 
a collective cost of about $12 million of 
Federal expense, are called community re- 
newal The CRP's are scientific. 


ganizations do, and try to understand it by 
statistical analysis, probability mathematics 


able rate of deterioration of the city and the 
cost to fix it up. 

In 45 percent of the cities which bought the 
idea, CRP’s are prepared by the city planning 
agencies, in 38 percent by the renewal agen- 
cies and in the remaining 17 percent by a 
combined arrangement of both. As a result, 
planning agencies and renewal agencies now 
sometimes do talk to each other since this is 
the only way they can fight in a civilized 
manner 


CRP is not a master plan or overall design 
for the city. To create one, as Boston's re- 
newer, Ed Logue, has said, would be trying 
to play God. This seems more fitting for 
Sixtus V or Baron Haussmann than for those 


Planning such a program of action 
makes CRP tremendously complex because 
nobody knows—or at least no two people 
agree—what the city is after. Looking at the 
stairwell and the kitchen, and even at the 
roof, still doesn't tell us what the remodeled 
house should look like or how it should work. 
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So CRP, in the end, is really a priority fix- 
up schedule for needed repairs. It will also 
tell us that if we tear down a 117-housing 
unit, 117 families will be out in the cold un- 
less we build 117 new ones. But it tells us 
nothing about how these new units are to 
be built. That is called implementation and 
not a proper planning function. Implemen- 
tation is up to Sixtus V—or whoever pushes 
the applecart. 

There are exceptions to all this, but not 
many. The most notable is Philadelphia. 
There were and are hassles there, but it is 
just about the only city in the United States 
which had a master plan and a visual con- 
cept of what it wanted to do, at least in the 
inner city, and then it launched urban re- 
newal to do it. Its chief city planner, Ed- 
mund Bacon, looked at the city and the 
rivers—and what William Penn had in mind 
when he sketched his vision in 1682. Then 
Bacon looked at the fine, historic old build- 
ings that needed space around them to be 
enjoyed, and at the deteriorated old bulld- 
ings that were very much In the way. The 
worst of these was the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the smut- 
grimed “Chinese Wall,” which divided and 
blighted downtown. Next Bacon decided 
where the logical center of the city was, how 
the various parts and arteries of the city 
should function and relate to each other 
and where there would be a fine view of a 
landmark so you would know where you are 
in the city. 

With the help of his chief designer, Wil- 
helm von Moltke, and a very sympathetic 
planning commission, he sketched all this. 
Next Bacon called in the city’s leading archi- 
tects and they worked on the two-dimen- 
sional plan and worked it up into a three- 
dimensional visual, so you could see how all 
this would shape up and how it would work. 
In the end, the concept was built into an 
enormous model. It was put on public dis- 
play and much photographed for the news- 
papers and television. All the civic organiza- 
tions and the schoolchildren were invited to 
see it. Everyone got an idea of what all the 
digging and building would add up to and 
where all the buildings were to go and why. 
Public pressure, for a change, worked for 
the plan. 

When urban renewal came, mayor (now 
Senator Joserm S. CLARK, who had called in 
Bacon and prompted all this, and his suc- 
cessor, Mayor Richard Dilworth, set up a cap- 
ital budget for what the whole thing would 
cost. Dilworth appointed the most energetic 
man he could find to ride herd on the effort 
and back Bacon's concept. His name is Wil- 
liam Rafsky. Now Mayor James H. J. Tate 
has succeeded Dilworth, the political reform 
drive has diminished, and Rafsky isout. But 
the master plan is still rolling on by its own 
momentum, as you can see from the top of 
city hall. Below emerges an orderly and 
lovable city. 

Washington, D.C., like a very small but 
growing number of other cities, also has such 
a detailed, three-dimensional master plan 
for a limited downtown area. What makes 
Washington exceptional is that its planning 
commission staff has developed a broad 
sketch plan of how the rapidly expanding 
metropolitan area should grow in the next 
50 years. Most cities have just sprawled aim- 
lessly, like Los Angeles, in a huge, congested 
web of gaudy strip developments which grad- 
ually fll in. There is no center and no point 
of identity where you would say: “Here I 
am in the heart of the city.” There is no 
concentration where a man can work with 
the convenience of having the offices of his 
competitors, suppliers and customers around, 
buy a necktie, get a flower for his lapel on 
a nice day, drop in at an art gallery, see a 
movie, call on his dentist or stockbroker, 
bump into someone he hasn't seen for a while 
and buy him a drink—all within walking dis- 
tance. 
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Washington's “Year 2000" plan calls for 
such concentration. It would have the city’s 
residential areas grow along radiating arteries 
that from above would make it look like a 
star. Between these extensions would be 
tongues of open. country and parks, reaching 
close to the metropolitan center. This would 
give everyone in the city easy and immediate 
access to fresh air, greenery and recreation. 
It's a beautiful plan and the President of 
the United States has endorsed it. But be 
also endorses sticking the proposed cultural 
center in an inaccessible park by the Po- 
tomac, And he won't permit the planning 
commission to say that this is nonsense, 
though most of its members think it 18. 

Mayor Richard Daley in Chicago has, no 
doubt, never given much thought to what 
the proposed 23,000-seat bandshell would do 
to Grant Park. With its necessary parking 
it would destroy a good portion of the park 
and at the same time deprive his inner city 
of that vital concentration and of another 
magnet which would attract further im- 
provements and amenities, Likewise, Mayor 
Raymond D. Tucker in St. Louis is just as 
proud of his proposed new downtown sta- 
dium as he is of Eero Saarinen’s magnificent 
Jefferson Expansion Memorial, soaring stain- 
less steel arch, now being built on the shores 
of the Mississippi River. This arch, of course, 
needs an equally magnificent setting. There 
will be a stretch of downtown mall leading 
to it, But that will be lined with parking 
garages the stadium demands. 

THE CITY VERSUS AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 

Such misconceptions, however, are trifling 
compared to the damage inner city highways, 
freeways, expressways, loops and their ramps 
and clover leaves do. At stake here is not 
whether sentimental antiautomobile intel- 
lectuals or fanatical highway engineers will 
win a silly battle. At stake is the question 
whether we adjust the city to automobile 
traffic and thereby ruin the city, or whether 
we adjust automobile traffic to the city and 
thereby save the city. 

Here, too, the planners in city hall, as well 
as in their schools and their study centers, 
are overwhelmingly more concerned about 
the apple cart than the future of the city. 
They equate urban tion with 
urban highways. The Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1962 encourages them to do so. Para- 
graph 134, entiltled “Transportation Plan- 
ning in Certain Urban Areas” starts out to 
say that it is in the national interest “to 
encourage and promote the development of 

tion systems” and goes on to say 
only that “long-range highway plans” are 
to be formulated. 

Most planners also still see in their mind's 
eye the vision Le Corbusier drew up for his 
“Ville Radieuse” in the 1920's. It was a city 
“designed for speed,” wherein imposing 
superhighways and sidelanes are flanked by 
rhythmically spaced skyscraper slabs on 
stilts. They rationalize that after all, the 
automobile has freed people from the tyranny 
of their location, giving them unprecedented 
freedom to move about, live, work, and 
amuse themselves where they please. 

But most planners will not see that while 
you can build a radiant city on the highlands 
of Brasilia with dubious results, you cannot 
impose it on Washington or New Haven or 
Boston or San Francisco and have anything 
left that’s worth speeding around in. Few 
planners will acknowledge the blight that 
network of 26 railroad lines, built half a cen- 
tury ago, has brought upon large parts of 
Chicago. Though it tried hard, Chicago has 
not yet managed to undo either the tracks or 
the blight. Who knows what mode of trans- 
portation we will use half a century hence? 
But we can be fairly sure that the downtown 
expressways, like the railroad tracks, will 
survive all the apologies of their builders. 

The notion that rapid transit is unwanted 
and obsolete, that it is everyone's inalienable 
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right to rush through the inner city at 
60 miles per hour, undoes all urban renewal 
efforts. The tyranny of these notions not 
Only consumes an ever-increasing share of 
Our gross national product but takes taxable 
land away from the city—and depresses ad- 
jacent property values to boot. At a time 
Of severe shortage in low-income housing, 
it tears down more low-income housing than 
the Nation can build. And the additional 
Cars and parking space drive out of the city 
more people and business than urban re- 
newal can ever hope to attract. 

San Francisco, cut off from much of its 
Waterfront by the hideous elevated Embar- 
Cadero Freeway, has rebelled. Its citizens 
have voted the first new rapid transit system 
to be installed in this country in 50 years. 
Atlanta is studying public transit. In Wash- 
ington the study is complete and a bitter 
battle with the powerful highway lobby is 
locked. 

But elsewhere the expressways go merrily 
On, slashing through the city and girdling it 
tighter than the medieval city walls ever did. 
And those had more gates than the loops 
have overpasses and tunnels. The city plan- 
hers, meanwhile, collect all the data they 
can find about the decline of mass transport 
Systems built in their grandfather's day to 
bolster their automobile-dominated plans. 
In Pittsburgh such data, along with all the 
Other study material, statistics, averages, 
equations and probabilities, are now fed into 
a new computer planning machine. It's a 
breakthrough in the ancient art of city plan- 
Ning that poor Sixtus never dreamed of. 


And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr, Speaker, the 
following provocative letter was sent to 
the editor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Evening News. While the last para- 
graph is not completely factual, it should 
be required reading for each member of 
the Supreme Court and Congress. 

Do you have an answer to the teacher 
Who addressed the editor? 

The letter follows: 

AnD WHAT ABOUT Prayer? 


Eurron: As our Nation shares this period 
ot mourning for our beloved President, I 
Personally carry an additional burden. 

As you read this humble writing, forget 
that I am a Protestant, that I am a Repub- 

Just remember that I am a school- 
teacher carrying each child's problems on my 
shoulders. 

When the tragic news of the target of the 
Maniac’s bullets reached the juvenile ears 
of my fourth graders, the classroom took on 
an “alr of death.” 

“ do you answer a child when he says, 
‘Let's pray?” 

> The President of dur Nation lay near death, 
28 legally we were denied the right to pray 
el his well-being. True, the life of the 
nn had expired by this time, but the 
Act remains we were denied the right to 
Unite in prayer. 

Somehow I pulled my thoughts together 
And lowly said, Let us ‘lower’ our heads and 
Speak’ silently a few kind thoughts about 
our President who needs our strength.” 

My mind will always carry the picture 
Painted in my classroom that day. Thirty- 
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four students, with moistened eyes, fearful of 
the future, asking to unite in prayer. 

I would like to ask our many legislators, 
who caused prayer to be eliminated in our 
public schools, one question: “What would 
you have done?” 


The American People Were Not the 
Assassin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, wisely places an intelli- 
gent perspective on the question of blame 
for the late President Kennedy's assas- 
sination. It was written by Walter Rid- 
der and appeared recently in various of 
the Ridder newspapers. 

The article follows: 

Guitt Rests ON LONE ASSASSIN, 
AMERICA 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 


Wasuineton.—Good for the Republicans. 
They got off a statement here the other day 
which has been needed badly in recent days. 
What they did in effect was to deplore efforts 
to make everybody guilty or feel guilty about 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 

I’ve listened for some days now to the 
bleatings of those who point a finger at 
me and declare with portentious solemnity 
that I was 1,500 miles from the scene of the 
shooting, the fact that never once did I 
think of killing the President, and the fact 
that I am on the whole a mild-mannered 
gentleman with no conspicuous homicidal 
tendencies counts for not a whit among 
those who wish to wallow in the mire of self- 
accusation. 

Now, if they feel themselves guilty, that's 
their business and they obviously have a 
much better judgment as to their parts in 
the affair than do I. What I am tired of 
hearing however is that because I happen to 
live on this planet that I must therefore 
stand accused of some complicity in the 
tragic affair. 

Frankly, I don't feel I had anything to 
do with it and I am not about to don the 
sackcloth and ashes for my asserted guilt 
and shame. I may have a sense of shame 
that the President of the United States can- 
not ride safely through American streets, 
but there have been other moments too 
when I felt shameful as a member of the 
human race. As Mark Twain once said: 
“The human being is the only animal that 
can blush—or needs to." 

All Americans do not, as has been so often 
and so lugubriously intoned since the said 
event, share in the guilt. As far as has been 
yet discovered, the guilt appears to rest upon 
one unbalanced man with whom neither I 
nor the overwhelming majority of the 
American people had or desired contact. 
However, much as some may wish to impli- 
cate us in the crazy action of one nut, I 
reject the responsibility and the guilt. 

The curious part about those who are 
screaming loudest that all of us must share 
part of the blame is that by and large they 
are the very same people who littered the air 
with wild cries of opposition to what they 
described as “guilt by association.” This 
was generally regarded as something bad and 
at all costs to be avoided, yet now suddenly 
through the remotest kind of guilt by as- 
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association I am told that a part of me stood 
behind the gun in that warehouse window. 

Sorry, boys, I won't play. I subscribe 100 
percent to that part of the Republicans 
statement which said: “There is guilt. But 
it Is not American guilt. It is the guilt of 
the murderer,” Amen. 


Opportunity at the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKEL Mr. Speaker, the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe are the 
“Achilles’ heel” of communism. We 
should recognize this and dramatize the 
colonial policy of the Soviet Union. 

The Washington Evening Star of yes- 
terday, December 12, carried an article 
by David Lawrence on this timely sub- 
ject, which I insert into the Rrconn at 
this point: 

OPPORTUNITY AT THE UNITED NaTIONS—TaLx 
TUESDAY BY JOHNSON VIEWED aS CHANCE TO 
Rarse Irs MORAL TONE 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Johnson has a significant oppor- 
tunity to raise the moral tone of the United 
Nations when he addresses it next Tuesday in 
New York. For the U.N. has deteriorated into 
& political machine largely directed by Mos- 
cow with the aid of the so-called Afro-Asian 
bloc. 

Instead of functioning as an organization 
dedicated to the political independence and 
self-determination of member states, the 
U.N, now actually passes. resoblutions inter- 
fering with the internal affairs of certain 
non-Communist countries, but refuses to 
apply equal treatment to governments which 
keep thelr peoples enslaved as the right of 
self-determination is denied them. 

The latest example of the political chica- 
nery practiced by the U.N. came at a time 
when the peoples of the free world were ab- 
sorbed in studying the news of a change in 
the Presidency of the United States and the 
after effects. It perhaps is not yet realized 
that the U.N. Security Council unanimously 
passed a few days ago a resolution calling 
on its members to impose an embargo on 
the Republic of South Africa just because 
that country’s racial policies are considered 
improper. Implicit in the resolution are 
threats of even stronger action if South 
Africa falls to conform its internal policies 
to the U.N.’s demand. 

The U.N. Charter permits resolutions to 
embargo arms shipments when there is a 
threat to international peace, but it can 
hardly be persuasively contended that the 
internal districting of Negroes and whites 
in separate residential areas—objectionable 
as it may be to many people—is by any 
stretch of the imagination or by any rule of 
international law a threat to world peace. 

The role which the United States took in 
this strange episode—including a vote for 
the resolution—is defended here in the State 
Department as one of desirable expediency. 
It is conceded that the U.N. is acting in a 
one-sided manner, but the point is made 
that the United States did succeed in its 
effort to keep the arms-embargo resolution 
voluntary rather than mandatory and did 
succeed in preventing an oil embargo from 
being imposed, also. 

A rule of expediency is characteristic of 
political behavior, though it is often un- 
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moral. The United States in the past has 

ed some basic principles in giving 
its support to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. But, unfortunately, principles now 
have been swept aside, and the faction in 
the U.N. which has gained by such tactics 
is the one that is closest to Moscow. Indeed, 
the whole plan for imposing an arms em- 
bargo was undoubtedly engineered by the 
Kremlin as a means of lining up allies for 
the Soviet Union among the African nations. 
If the U.N. is to be operated, however, on 
the basis of what will please the maximum 
number of governments, irrespective of 
their fidelity to principle or their concern 
for international law, then the value of 
the Organization itself in future years will 
steadily diminish. 

The whole question is today being treated 
superficially in America. Many thoughtful 
people, for instance, have suggested that the 
time may have to come to consider American 
withdrawal from the U.N., only to be assailed 
as not interested in world peace. The argu- 
ment is advanced that the U.N. is really a 
useful force for international peace and only 
incidentally a political tool of the Kremlin. 

The U.N. record in dealing with internal 
questions, however, is neither consistent nor 
courageous. When India deliberately took 
over the Portuguese territory of Goa, the 
United Nations failed to protect Goa, though 
the United States denounced the takeover. 
Nor did the U.N, insist on sending its Investi- 
gating committee into Hungary to get the 
facts about the Soviet military invasion of 
that country and the imposition of measures 
that suppressed the free government in Bu- 
dapest, 

In brief, the U.N. has been of no help in 
curbing Soviet colonialism, and it has acqui- 
esced in the continued domination by the 
Moscow government over the captive peoples 
of East Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Latvia. 

Certainly the “apartheid” which the So- 
viet Government has established by its rule 
over peoples of many nationalities and races 
is far more a threat to international peace 
than the separation of millions of uncivilized 
tribesmen in one South African country from 
residence in areas where white men and 
women and their children happen to live. 

The U.N. today, unfortunately, doesn’t 
seem to be concerned with the sovereign 
rights of nations, as its charter requires. Ap- 
parently the U.N. political code means cater- 
ing to the new African governments, whose 
naive and inexperienced leaders may some 
day find the U.N. intervening in their own 
affairs, too, just as happened in the Congo. 
Perhaps at that time American taxpayers will 
not be willing to pick up the tab for the ex- 
penses incurred in trying to maintain order 

they did for the U.N. military operations 
which the Soviet Union 


to 
hasn't contributed a single ruble. 


American Tass No. 2? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


A oF 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
22 of this year I made reference to a move 
by the Department of Agriculture to set 
up its own communications system for 
marketing news. Now another situation 
has come to my attention which indicates 
that the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of Agriculture may be mov- 
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ing in a direction which represents an- 
other step in the movement of the Gov- 
ernment into the communications field. 
Iinclude a letter which I received from 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association at this point in my remarks, 
together with a resolution which was 
adopted by the association’s board of di- 
rectors on November 2 of this year: 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT 
‘TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 9, 1963. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NELSEN: Permit me to send you 
herewith a copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of our 
association relating to attempts being made 
by the Bureau of Reclamation to own and 
operate a communications system over a 
multi-state area. 

The United States has the most advanced 
communications system to be found any- 
where. It has more telephones than all the 
rest of the world combined. This accom- 
plishment has been due to the constructive 
initiative of telephone common carriers un- 
der private enterprise. These carriers have 
the technical know-how and competence to 
provide communications services of the most 
efficient character at just and reasonable 
rates established or approved by public regu- 
latory commissions. This is true whether 
services are desired by a governmental agency 
or a private citizen. 

To our managing body it appears incon- 
grous and paradoxical indeed that in a na- 
tion which has produced communication sat- 
ellites in the sky, an agency of Government 
such as the Bureau of Reclamation should 
undertake to own and operate its own sys- 
tem when advanced facilities and services 
can be provided by the most competent 
communications entities in the world which 
stand ready to do the job. 

Your serious consideration of the resolu- 
tion will be greatly appreciated by this as- 
sociation. Ours is the national organization 
comprised of the 2,800 independent tele- 
phone companies of the country which pro- 
vide service to 10,600 cities and towns 
throughout the United States including 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. BUTLER, 
Director, Government Relations. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION 


Whereas various departments of the Fed- 
eral Government continue to encroach upon 
the functions and the assigned mission of 
private enterprise; and 

Whereas Government ownership and opera- 
tion of equipment and facilities in many 
lines of endeavor have long been the subject 
of consideration and review by the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, 
culminating in the adoption of an executive 
directive promulgated and published by the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1959 and identified 
as Bulletin 60-2; and 

Whereas the telephone industry has not 
been successful in its efforts to have the 
Bureau of Reclamation obtain its communi- 
cation services from common carrier sources 
rather than by Government-owned and op- 
erated telephone systems; and 

Whereas it appears that the Commissioner 
of Reclamation has adopted a position that 
the Bureau of the Budget directives, such as 
Bulletin 60-2, are subject to administrative 
policy interpretations; and 

Whereas a search of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation project enabling legislation and sub- 
sequent appropriations reveals no specific 
authorization by Congress for the separate 
Purchase and ownership of communication 
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facilities, and such ownership and operation 
of these facilities are not an integral part of 
the Bureau's primary mission; and 

Whereas the telephone industry has taken 
the position that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion's communication service requirements 
can be provided through common carrier 
sources on a less costly basis than would be 
true if the Bureau owns and operates its 
own system, provided that fair and reason- 
able cost comparisons are used in the evalua- 
tion of the respective methods of obtaining 
the needed service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association hereby condemns 
and opposes the incursions of Government 
agencies—including but not limited to the 
Bureau of Reclamation—into the field of 
Government competition with privately 
owned telephone companies by using com- 
pletely unrealistic cost factors; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That all members of this asso- 
ciation stand ready to meet the communi- 
cation service requirements of the Bureau 
of Reclamation or any other governmental 
agency on such a sound and economic 
basis that the purchase of communication 
services from common carrier companies will 
clearly be favorable as compared to the 
realistic cost of Government-owned, operated 
and maintained communication systems, and 
that all members of this association oppose 
such Government competition in the tele- 
phone industry at every opportunity; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forthwith forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Comptroller General,- the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, and to each Member of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
to the Governor of each State. 


More About Subways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, those in- 
terested in acquainting themselves with 
facts relative to a subway system in the 
District of Columbia should look outside 
of the report of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. That report 
would not disclose any of the facts which 
caused Mr. Owen Fitzgerald to write the 
following in his column, which appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram of 
December 6, 1963: 

ARMED GUARDS URGED on NIGHT SUBWAY Cars 

Two Brooklyn Democratic legislators 
popped & bill into the Albany hopper which 
calls for the assignment of armed guards 
on all subway and elevated trains in the city 
at night. 

State Senafor William Rosenblatt and 
Assemblyman Lawrence P. Murphy, cospon- 
sors of the measure, admitting they were 
reac’ to the Sunday evening’s television 
drama which epicted the underground terror. 

The lawmakers also cited the recent slaying 
of a Brooklyn detective by a teenage pack 
on an IRT subway train at the Nostrand- 
Flatbush Avenues terminal and the youthful 
band which robbed a carload of subway riders 
at gunpoint earlier this year. 

Their proposal would amend the Rapid 
Transit law to require the Transit Authority 
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to provide uniformed guards or its own 
policemen aboard every train between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. on weekdays and 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 

The legislators who represent the Canarsie- 
Brownsville areas expect to get the support 
of all New York City lawmakers of both 
parties and, perhaps, the backing of the 
Transport Workers Union and the TA police 
to bring about e of the bill at the 
approaching session of the legislature, 

Neither Rosenblatt and Murphy nor a 
spokesman for the Transit Authority had any 
estimate of what the proposal would cost in 
added subway police manpower. The TA 
now has 972 of its own policemen. A con- 
servative guess would be that the extra 
guards would cost millions of dollars. 


The agency report also ignores the 
facts outlined in the following article 
written by Edward J. Silberfarb which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of December 15, 1963. 

Srxterw Days To Go In Transit CLIFF- 
HANGER 


(By Edward J. Silberfarb) 


There are only 16 bargaining days left, but 
the fun has hardly begun. 

The transit authority and the Transport 
Workers Union are no closer to settling their 
chief difference—a question of more pay 
for fewer hours—than they were last July 
when Michael J, Quill first revealed his 
union's demands. 

Tomorrow, both sides meet with Mayor 
Wagner's transit labor board—David Cole, 
George W. Taylor, and Theodore W. Kheel. 
The mediators were impaneled to help avert 
the 11th-hour crisis that has been as com- 
mon to the transit labor scenario as the cliff- 
hanging scene in a Saturday matinee serial. 

The three-man team 2 years ago 
to coax an agreement out of the union and 
the transit authority 4 days before the New 
Year strike deadline, only to find the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Lines too short of funds to 
follow the pattern. And so the private com- 
pany was struck, but the subways and city- 
owned buses kept rolling. 

This year, with the city having seized the 
Fifth Avenue Coach properties, the TA set- 
tlement will cover all bus lines in the city 
(and subways, of course), except for four 
small private bus companies in Queens and 
one in Manhattan. 

Actually, the biennial cliff-hanger climax 
that seems to outrage the public is not 
unique to transit labor negotiations. It's 
common to collective bargaining in every 
industry, and for good tactical reasons. 

When contract talks begin, union demands 
are traditionally at dizzy heights while 
Management offers are nonexistent. Com- 
Promise is inevitable. 

But if the union chief yields too early, 
he will not be able to sell the agreement to 
his members. “We could have held out for 
more," they'll say. 

If management yields too early, the stock- 
holders, or in this case, the public, will say, 
“You could have held out for less.” With 
a last-minute settlement, both leaders can 
shrug and say the inevitable was upon them. 

This is not to say the transit negotiators 
have been idle. Subcommittees have been 
hard at work trying to hammer out agree- 
ment on the dozens of demands and counter- 
demands in the area of work rules and work- 
ing conditions. Various TA superintendents, 
like Christopher Marschhauser, head of em- 
Ployee services, and union officials like Daniel 
Gilmartin, president of Local 100, and Ellis 
Van Riper, secretary-treasurer, have been 
S8rappling with these issues. 

The union has submitted a total of 57 de- 
mands and the TA has countered with 27 
economy measures. 

And at the summit, Mr. Quill, TWU inter- 
national president, and the three TA mem- 
bers, Chairman Joseph E. O'Grady, Daniel T, 
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Scannell, and John J. Githooley, have been 
going through the motions of meeting and 
reporting no progress.“ 

But these are preliminaries, of course, 
The main event is yet to come. That's when 
Mr. Quill and his traditional opponent, Mr. 
O'Grady, come to grips over the cost of a 
wage-and-hour package. 

The union now says it wants a 15-percent 
pay increase and a 4-day, 32-hour workweek. 
The authority has put no money on the table, 
and says the shorter week is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Cost of the union demands has been put 
at $165 million by the union and as high as 
$500 million by the authority. 

The price tag of the settlement 2 years ago 
was $36 million. A package in that price 
range can be expected again this year, though 
it could run higher if Mr, Quill remains ada- 
mant on some sort of workweek reduction. 
Many observers think he will. 

Whatever the contract, the transit author- 
ity won't have enough to pay for it. Un- 
less help comes from somewhere, the fare will 
rise. Controller Abraham D. Beame has 
called for a grant of some $13.2 million in 
State aid—the sum the city and the State 
give commuter railroads in tax foregiveness. 

Mayor Wagner's message last week to Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller on the city’s fiscal needs 
made no mention of transit. The reason is 
simple. Such a plea would affect the nego- 
tlatlons. Mr. Quill is always alert to the 
prospect of fresh money. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Beame said he will push 
the matter, if not now, when the legislature 
convenes next month. By then, presumably, 
a labor contract will have been signed. 

There are other possibilities. 

Under current law, the transit authority 
must pay operating expenses out of revenue, 
while the city pays capital costs. The city 
might push for a change in the law to allow 
a subsidy of operating expenses, or for a law 
to increase the authority’s borrowing power. 
The TA by special legislation last year was 
allowed to issue $90 million in revenue bonds 
to buy new subway cars, 

Whatever the outcome, one thing seems 
sure, The last week of December will be a 
turbulent one. 

Mr. Quill will huff and puff. The 28,000 
TA employees he represents will shout, “No 
contract, no work.” And the transit author- 
ity will scatter some crumbs before pulling 
its final offering out of the feedbag. 

A strike that could paralyze the city's mass 
transportation system seems remote, but with 
transit funds as scarce as they are this year, 
even that could happen. 


From a Glass House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
disturbing performance of our State De- 
partment becomes more visible to the 
naked eye as we note recent complica- 
tions that are developing not only in 
Latin America and Africa but also among 
our Asia allies. This morning’s Chi- 
cago Tribune has a fair and serious 
analysis of this disturbing chain of 
events, which I insert into the RECORD 
at this point. 

From a Grass House 

Inasmuch as the United States has re~ 

peatedly played host to top Soviet officials, 
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from Nikita Khrushchey on down, not to 
mention second-stringers such as Yugoslav- 
ia's Tito, it is hard to understand the State 
Department's indignation at Pakistan for 
inviting Chinese Communist leaders to pay 
a friendly visit. 

Such a visit would be unfortunate, ac- 
cording to the Department, because Pakistan 
is “a country allied with us against Com- 
munist aggressive claims.” 


We don't love the men from Peiping any 
more than the State Department does. But 
in spite of their pugnacious disposition, they 
have very litle to shake at us but their pig- 
tails. It will be years before they can pose 
much of a military and economic threat to 
us. It doesn't make sense to warn our 
friends away from one set of international 
thugs while we entertain other Communists 
who already possess a sizable nuclear arsenal, 
who are actively trying to “bury” us eco- 
nomically, and who, despite soothing talk of 
coexistence have neither renounced the basic 
Marxian goal of world domination nor done 
anything to stop their puppet, Castro, from 
trying to export chaos and revolution to the 
rest of Latin America. 

As for our alliance with Pakistan, the Pak- 
istanis have already accused us of disregard- 
ing it. They, too, thought we were allies, 
they say; they even gave a horse to Mrs. 
Kennedy as a token of friendship. In re- 
turn, they charge, we have showered eco- 
nomic and now military aid on their own 
enemy, Prime Minister Nehru of India, who 
rarely spoke well of the West until he found 
his country invaded by Red China. 

Pakistan's reaction—a border treaty with 
Red China, airline concessions, and now a 
social invitation—is no more sensible than 
other aspects of this picture. But who is 
the State Department to throw stones? 


Your Money’s Worth—Answer to Auto- 
mation Seen in Adult Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on December 12, 1963, by that 
well-known and very able columnist, 
Sylvia Porter, may be of interest to 
Members of Congress—particularly since 
the House Membership toiled until fair- 
ly late the previous night to consider the 
conference report on H.R. 8720, the bill 
amending the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962: 

Your Money's WortH—ANSWER TO AUTOMA- 
TION SEEN IN ADULT EDUCATION 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Picture the event in 1994: The doorbell 
rings. No—the electronic impulse arbitron 
in the leisure room vibrates and flashes on 
the all-purpose screen the bulky image of 
the third-degree robot officer. Third-degree 
robotoffs call in person for two kinds of 
violators only: Scofflaws who hang their 
hovercraft too close to TV aerials (dificult 1 
to avoid because they are invisible); or for 
those who, ignoring the hourly subliminal 
| warnings, have not pressed their TV school 
buttons for 3 days running. 

“Becunda, gum-chewing 12-year-old 
daughter of the house, goes to the door to 
argue. ‘And I've done all my homework for 
the next year, too. 2 
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“Metallically but clearly, the truant of- 
ficer (for it is none other than he) says, ‘but 
Iam here for your mother.“ 

With this imaginative introduction, Mil- 
ton R. Stern, an assistant dean at New York 
University, submits his solution to the grow- 
ing problem of leisure time in the United 
States—cradle-to-grave classes. 

As certain as automation, says he, is adult 
education for everybody and he even sug- 
gests seriously that cradle-to-grave classes 
“may soon become compulsory,” 

EXPLOSIVE PROBLEM 


That automation is creating an explosive 
problem of nonwork in this country is un- 
deniable. The U.S. Government estimates 
rising output per man-hour, due to automa- 
tion, is now eliminating a minimum of 200,- 
000 factory jobs a year. 

A leading manufacturer of automation 
equipment, John L. Snyder, Jr. of United 
States Industries, Inc., says flatly this is “a 
gross underestimate of the real situation.” 
My Snyder declares automation is eliminat- 
ing 2 million jobs a year not only through 
direct displacement of workers but also 

the “silent firings” of workers who 
would have been employed had their jobs 
not been wiped out. 

This, of course, is the great force behind 
the accelerated drive for a shorter workweek. 
Union leaders openly admit they are fighting 
for shorter hours than their members really 
want, 

This is the key reason for the development 
of the extended vacation, dramatized by the 
18-week sabbatical recently initiated in the 
steel and can industries and certain to spread 
in coming years. 

This has always been the factor behind 
featherbedding which is work in name only. 

At the same time, as reported yesterday, 
nonwork tion is up to 7.3 million, 
triple the total in 1949, and this group re- 
celves $100 billion a year, or one-fifth of our 
entire personal income, 

CURSE OF MILLIONS 

In the past, only the wealthy have had 
the burden of too much leisure and too few 
interests to enjoy the leisure. Now it's be- 
coming the curse of millions who have been 
accustomed to filling most of their days with 
time-consuming tasks and who are utterly 
unprepared for nonwork. 

Since extended leisure time Is inevitable, 
what's the answer? It's not more golf, more 
- gardening, more fishing, bowling or TV 
wa . These pleasures can become tor- 
tures if there is little else. 
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The answer is a step-up in education of 
the American adult, as well as the young, to 
prepare all of us to reach a higher plateau 
of literacy in every sphere—economic, politi- 
cal, social, cultural. 

The stage already is being set for this. 
Closed-circuit TV in the classroom suggests 
what is to come, The voluntary return to 
classes of adults across the Nation to learn 
new aptitudes and hobbies indicates how 
far we have moved from the popular image 
of night school. The campaigns launched 
by farsighted union, business and community 
leaders to spur adult education during vaca- 
tion and off hours telegraph what is on the 
way. 

The dimensions of our future adult educa- 
tion cannot be guessed, but this is sure: 
We are a remarkably ignorant people and 
we have a long, long way to go before we 
can claim otherwise. 

One reason Mr. Stern's seemingly eccentric 
prophecy impresses me is that subconsciouly 
I came to do it for myself long ago. When- 
ever I’ve been asked what I'll do when I get 
off this rat race of a daily column, my imme- 
diate answer has been: 

"I'm going back to school to learn and to 
teach.” I've already arrived where Mr. Stern 
says our country Is heading. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and ‘quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight page (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printirig, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oe Spat t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 s 


President Kennedy: A Good Boy Scout 
and a Man of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Speaker, never 
Could it be more truly said than of our 
late President: He has captured the 
imagination of our youth, And so it is 
as testimonials of love, of reverence and 
Tespect for John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Dour into our office from our younger 
generation. 


Two of these testimonials in particular 
I would like to insert in the Recorp, as 
they represent some of the finest senti- 
ments from youth ever expressed. 

The first inclusion comprises the open- 
ing remarks of a Boy Scout troop, which 
identifies itself with the late President, as 
he himself was a Boy Scout once. These 
remarks were followed by 1 minute of 
Silence at an opening ceremony of a 
Meeting of Cub Pack 43, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hoboken, N.J. 

The second inclusion is a poem written 
by a West New York, N.J., eighth-grader, 
Frank Leanzer. 

John F, Kennedy was the first Boy Scout 
ever to become President of the United States 
of America. Like you, John F. Kennedy was 
& boy, loved fun, games, and activity. Like 
you, he raised his hand in the Scout oath 
and law, not so important that he became 
President of our Nation, as that, when 
he became a man he never stopped living by 
that code, Each point of the law was exem- 
plined in his life, each phrase of the oath he 
followed in his daily life, he was an example 
to each of us, not so important what we be- 
dome, but how we live whatever we become, 
tomorrow and next day and next week, and 
beyond. May each of us live the oath and 
law as to fulfill and bring to the world that 
for which President Kennedy gave his life, 
Ours is the responsibility to build on the 
heritage which is ours. 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
(By Frank Leanza) 


That October we were on the brink, 
Would the Ship of Liberty sink? 


In Cuba were the missiles and IL-38’s, 
In the hands of LFK. lay our fates. 


Like a block of granite he stood his ground, 
ö en Russian ships turned round. 

There followed a relieving sigh, 

For the moment danger had passed by. 

He risked his popularity, 

So in the South all could be free. 

In Birmingham and in Albany, 

He did his best so all would be free. 
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He said: “All equal. all the same,” 
The segregationists he put to shame. 


James Meredith was a boy who wanted an 
education, 

Getting it was filled with many a trial and 
tribulation. 


So on the campus of Ole Miss a battle was 
fought, 
For in America, liberty ts always sought. 


Now he ts dead. 
So let it be said: 


He was great, he was grand, 
He was the best in the land. 


His spirit and Ideals shall live on and be 
infinite, 

He asked not what he could do for his 
country, 

He did it. 


Dr. Ben Hilbun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, death 
recently removed from life’s active 
stream, a lifelong associate classmate and 
friend of mine, Dr. Ben Hilbun, president 
emeritus of Mississippi State University. 

Dr. Hilbun was a man who possessed 
all the finer patriotic sentiments. He 
was a man who devoted his life to public 
service. He literally devoted all of his 
adult life—with the exception of 2 years 
immediately following his graduation— 
to Mississippi State University, where he 
rose to the presidency of the institution 
and served as such for years. 

I know that his heart did beat with the 
interest of serving humanity. 

Two editorials, paying tribute to Dr. 
Hilbun, and reflecting the sentiment of 
the people of Mississippi and surround- 
ing area, are attached. One entitled 
“A Gentleman and Educator,” is from 
the Jackson Daily News, Jackson, Miss., 
December 14, 1963, and the other, en- 
titled “Dr. Ben Hilbun,” is from the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 15, 1963. — 

I ask unanimous consent that they 
both be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 

Dec. 14, 1963 
A GENTLEMAN AND EDUCATOR 

Mississippi has lost a fine gentleman and 

a beloved champion of progressive education 


in the sudden death of Ben F. Hilbun, presi- 
dent emeritus of Mississippi State University. 

The unexpected passing has left a great 
gap in the ranks of farsighted educators who 
meant so much to this State's institutions of 
higher learning. 

He was a most eloquent yet modest leader 
in his field and had served on the State re- 
search commission since 1960, plying his way 
along a long road of experience and hard 
work. 

Dr, Hilbun was known for his tolerance and 
patient understanding and devoted his life 
to humble kindness to his fellow man, un- 
changed by personal successes. 

He truly devoted a lifetime of unbroken 
service to others, posseasing the admiration 
and respect of high State leaders in every 
field of life. 

His unswerving ideals in the field of edu- 
cation conformed with the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers and ideals and principles 
that have made this country the great, 
knowledgeable nation it stands for today. 

Many of his activities included service as 
commander of the American Legion, master 
of his Masonic lodge, president of his Rotary 
Club, president of the Southern Association 
of College Publicity Directors and president 
of the Mississippi Registrars Association. 

He found time from his varied duties to 
write many articles for magazines and news- 
papers and shared in securing for Mississippi 
many projects of worth, including the U.S, 
Atomic Energy Commission Tatum Salt 
Dome project. 

Dr. Hilbun came from Cracker's Neck as a 
barefoot boy, having farmed his early years 
in the family’s cornpatch to improve his 
annual corn crop through use of the best 
and biggest ears or seed. 

Not many years later, Dr. Hilbun was one 
of eight people in the United States to re- 
ceive an Alumni Achievement Award from 
the National 4-H Club. 

He was no less devoted to his church, serv- 
ing many times from the pulpit and as a 
Sunday school teacher. . 

Mr. Ben, as he was known by many Missis- 
sippi students, will long occupy a warm place 
in Mississippi's memory. 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Dec. 15, 1963] 
Dr. BEN HILBUN 


In the death of Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
Hilbun, Mississippi in particular and the 
mid-South in general have lost a citizen of 
sterling worth. While he was interested, 
active, and useful in a wide variety of under- 

, his primary and concern 
was Mississippi State University. He was 
president emeritus when he died and had 
served the institution in various capacities 
with fidelity and ability before he became 
its head. 

Dr. Hilbun’s distinguished career was an 
outstanding example of what a man may do 
when ability and enthusiasm are coupled 
with strong determination. He worked un- 

y for the causes that attracted his 
loyalty. His tenacity enabled him to estab- 
lish a record of long continuity in accom- 
plishment. Dr. Hilbun's talents included 
writing of excellent clarity and for many 
years he was a valued of the 
Commercial He left a monument 
of solid achievement, 
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The Aid Slash 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star of December 16, 1963: 

THE Ari SLASH 


Despite the official and editorial hand 
wringing that greeted it, there is only one 
sense in which the House Appropriations 
Committee’s foreign aid slash seems likely 
to do violence to the national interest. If 
this additional cut of $800 million forces us 
to renege on commitments we have given 
and on which others have relied, then it must 
be said to have gone too far, Funds for in- 
ternational organizations and development 
loans indeed appear, as President Johnson 
suggests, to have been effectively pledged. A 
decision to withhold them, therefore, in- 
volves a question of honor. 

What we have undertaken, we must fulfill, 
We should not, as a nation, back out of our 
deais, even though those deals were subject 
from the beginning to the vagaries of con- 
tinuing congressional approval. 

With this qualification, however, it is hard 
to agonize over what has happened to for- 
eign ald. 

It is, of course, very easy, and handy, for 
the spenders to blame everything on Repre- 
sentative PassmMan. But the plain fact is 
that this action faithfully reflects the na- 
tional mood. Americans everywhere are 
weary of an exercise in international philan- 
thropy which they instinctively feel does not 
meet the needs of the day. 

It is easy, too, to argue that we are setting 
a bad example to other nations which ought 
to be helping us with the foreign aid burden. 
But the fact is that we are the only people 
in the world showing any real interest in the 
idea of buying progress for others, Do our 
European allies hold back out of simple 
miserliness? Or is that, in their sophisti- 
cation, they know what the American tax- 
payer senses in his frustration—that the 
present foreign aid effort is not attuned to 
present reality? 

We are not talking here about military 
assistance; that is another matter. The is- 
sue is economic assistance. This sort of aid, 
to put it plainly if unattractively, Is based 
on the idea that their need for develop- 
ment—for catching quickly up to the 20th 
century—will force the emerging coun- 
tries into some form of totalitarianism, prob- 
ably communism, unless we help. The hope 
is that if we underwrite thelr key programs 
with dollars, we can help lure these people 
into our way of life, 

We have found, however, that our way of 
life simply cannot be secured by this sort 
of operation. This should come as no sur- 
prise. It is, of course, a recognized prin- 
ciple of the psychology of individuals that 
the act of accepting financial help virtually 
compels the recipient to assert his independ- 
ence by rejecting the donor’s influence. 
Why should we expect it to be any different 
among nations? We end up being told that 
we cannot put normal pressure in our own 
interest on a country we have helped, be- 
cause if we do it will be thought we are 
trying to take advantage of our good deed. 
Our aid becomes a stick with which we our- 
selyes are beaten. 

In the aftermath of World War II, the mas- 
sive American effort to get Europe back on 
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{ts economic feet made sense—even though 
a reborn Europe now may reject us. It made 
sense because it worked. Europe is now 
strong and free, and this is what we wanted, 

The later extension of this aid effort to 
other areas and different types of problems 
offered many theoretical attractions. But it 
has not worked. It is not contributing 
measurably to anyone's strength and free- 
dom. 

The intricate process of disengaging our- 
selves from the foreign ald program is bound 
to continue. 


Flaxseed and Farm Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, our 
distinguished colleague from South 
Dakota, the Honorable Grorce McGov- 
ERN, one of the most knowledgeable men 
in agriculture in Congress, gave an ad- 
dress in Fargo, N: Dak., last November 
15. I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent commentary, before the Flax 
Institute of the United States be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLAXSEED AND PARM POLICIES 


(Address by the Honorable GrOonqα n McGov-- 


ERN, U.S. Senator from South Dakota) 


It is indeed a pleasure to attend your 33d 
Annual Flax Institute. It is always good 
to be in the Dakotas at this time of the 
year—right after a bountiful harvest. 

It is gratifying to see farmers, government, 
and industry meet together to encourage bet- 
ter agronomic practices and production of 
flaxseed—a crop which in my opinion offers 
promise of an expanding market for our 
farmers. 

I am especially gratified to have this op- 
portunity to speak to you because I have 
been told that while industry and govern- 
ment would be well represented, this audi- 
ence would be mostly farmers who produce 
flaxseed. It is obvious that the welfare of 
this great industry is dependent upon ade- 
quate domestic farm production and avall- 
ability of flaxseed. We need proper govern- 
ment legislation and policies to assure this 
adequate production and avallability. 

Since statistics and technical subjects are 
covered in other presentations, my com- 
ments today are addressed primarily to the 
general items of legislation and policy, My 
comments are based both upon experience as 
a legislator and as Food for Peace Director. 

First, however, I would like in a truly bi- 
partisan manner to second some remarks 
made by my senior colleague, Senator MUNDT, 
at another Flax Institute held here in Fargo 
a few years back. We invite you to meet 
in South Dakota. We hope our flaxseed pro- 
duction will expand and that you will see 
fit to meet in one of our fine cities. You will 
be welcome, I assure you. 

Now on a more partisan basis—you all must 
be well aware that our present administra- 
tion has twice increased the price support 
for flaxseed. Among other reasons this was 
done to encourage and insofar as possible 
assure production adequate to mect domestic 
needs for linseed oil and for linseed meal. 

These increased support prices were recom- 
mended by the Flax Institute In resolutions 
adopted in 1959. Those of you who produce 
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flaxseed should know that fiaxseed proces- 
sors also recommended the Increases made so 
far. In fact the processors recommended a 
higher support price for the 1961 crop than 
the price finally announced by USDA. 

I can tell you, too, that the higher price 
support and other actions to assure adequate 
supplies of flaxseed and products have had 
full congressional support from both parties, 

Coupled with higher supports, the present 
administration in the Department of Agri- 
culture revised its flaxseed policy to hold any 
stocks acquired under the loan program until 
it is evident that production from the new 
crop is adequate. This isa continuing policy 
and has been so confirmed to users of lin- 
seed oll. These steps have been effective 
flaxseed production has been adequate and 
the iong downward trend in linseed oll con- 
sumption has now been arrested. In fact 
it has turned up and we confidently expect 
the increase to continue. 

While farm program policy to assure lin- 
seed oil consumers of a continuing domestic 
supply has been an important factor, other 
things have contributed to this desirable 
development. Research programs by Gov- 
ernment and industry have developed some 
new uses for linseed oil. These research 
programs are expected to develop other new 
uses. Two major items so far are the use 
of linseed oll to protect concrete from winter 
damage and water-thinned linseed oll house 
paints. 

Flaxseed processors, through the National 
Flaxseed Processors Association, have spent 
many thousands of dollars promoting the use 
of linseed antispalling compound for con- 
crete protection. The association has a 
large-scale national advertising campaign 
underway to begin next spring to promote 
the use of linseed oil house paint. 

As you know, such promotion efforts bene- 
fit both processors and farmers. It is good 
to note that research and promotion not only 
continue, but are expanding. The flaxseed 
industry is to be complimented on fighting 
back with hope against the synthetic non- 
farm products which have taken over 30 
much of the linseed ofl market since World 
War II. Producers might well consider con- 
tributing to the research and promotional 
programs which obviously benefit both farm- 
ers and industry, 

In assuring supplies of flaxseed by holding 
inventories until the new crop is avallable, 
CCC has this year come In for some criticism 
for selling its stock for export while the new 
crop is being marketed, To those offering 
such criticism I would suggest only that 
they note that world market prices have been 
below the domestic price and that they care- 
fully weigh the alternatives. If CCC sells 
flax ahead of the new crop, the market Im- 
pact is about the same and If a shortage 
results it may seriously jeopardize the con- 
tinued expansion of this farm market. 
Shortages in the past are the reason con- 
sumers sought for and found nonfarm sub- 
stitutes for linseed oll. If CCC waits untill 
after harvest and marketing ls completed, 
the additional storage charges add to the 
cost of our farm programs, There are dis- 
advantages elther way. 

To CCC I would suggest exploring whether 
a substantial portion of any flaxseed acquisi- 
tions can be marketed through some arrange- 
ment which would permit processors to ex- 
port the surplus in the form of oil around 
the year. This would make more needed 
linseed meal available to our farmer feeders 
here in the Northwest and use normal trade 
channels. 

Now for some general comments on the 
farm situation. 

In thinking about our modern miracle 
called agriculture, I belleve it essential to 
point out that all Americans—all the world— 
should extend more recognition to the con- 
tributions of U.S. agriculture, Our outstand- 
ing farm production record is a reflection of 
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agriculture’s continuance as a dominant 
foree in or economic development. In the 
past 10 years the average annual increase in 
output per man-hour on farms was three 
times the rate of increase in nonfarm activ- 
ities. One American farmer now produces 
enough food for 27 people, whereas only 20 
years ago he produced only enough for 11. 

This productivity has meant much to the 
economy of the United States. The American 
consumer has been provided with more and 
better food at lower cost than others have 
ever enjoyed. It has given us an opportunity 
to export tremendous quantities of food and 
fiber both for dollars and under the food- 
for-peace program. 

At the same time production has been 
increasing, employment in the agricultural 
labor force has declined rather sharply, and 
this has meant that sufficient workers to 
account for one-fourth of the growth in 
civilian nonagricultural employment have 
been released farmworkers. Not only did 
farm output increase by one-third in the 
1947-61 period, but meat, animal and other 
livestock products went up by about the 
Same amount. There has been a dramatic 
increase in the per capita consumption of 
meat of about 17 percent, or 30 pounds. 
Meanwhile, per capita production and con- 
sumption of frozen fruits and vegetables 
have muiltiplied by three during the last 15 
years. 

In the midst of this tremendous improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of U.S. 
food consumption, we have been witness to 
a sharp increase in export of food and fiber. 

While diets were being upgraded, expendi- 
tures for food and fiber have dropped from 
27 percent of consumers’ disposable income 
in 1947 to only 19 percent in 1963. This 
Percentage is the lowest cn record and the 
lowest in the world relative to the earn- 
ings of consumers. Thus, we must agree 
that by any standards, the American farmer 
has done his job well, not only for the 
American economy, but also for the entire 
world. 

I think that we do not take the time often 
enough to count the blessings which have 
accrued to this Nation from the outstand- 
ing production record of the best farmers in 
the world—the 8 percent of our population 
Who make this abundance possible. 

During the period when I was fortunate 
enough to serve as the Director of Food for 
Peace, I was most impressed by the single 
basic fact that it was our farmers’ produc- 
tive ability that made the entire U.S. for- 
eign assistance effort possible in the food 
field, Let me cite a few basic facts to convey 
to you the magnitude of the work which 
made possible the food-for-peace program. 

Witness the following: 

1. In the 9 years that the food-for-peace 
Program has been in existence, we have been 
able to ship overseas a grand total of almost 
$13 billion worth of food. During that same 
Period dollar sales amounted to $26 billion. 

2. Our food donations are providing sup- 
Plemental feeding for 100 million under- 
nourished people. Three-fourths of all the 
Commodities are now programed for chil- 
dren through organized school lunch efforts, 
through other nutritional feeding, and 
through family feeding plans in which the 
Parents may participate by exchanging work 
Tor food. 

3. One of the food-for-peace programs 
Which has given me the greatest pleasure has 
been the fact that school lunch programs 
have now been extended to 40 million chil- 
dren in 91 countries. This program is grow- 
ing every day. This food-for-peace school 
lunch in many areas of the world is the only 
Square meal that the child gets all day. It 
May amaze you to know that many children 
have been encouraged to go to school just to 
get that one meal. Educators in the affected 
areas have told me that the learning capacity 
of many, many children has been increased 
tremendously. 
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4. We initiated a program under which 
we used food for wages. We used the food 
to pay for the building of roads and schools, 
the establishment of ion systems, the 
construction of homes and public buildings, 
and the settlement of new areas. Here we 
have a program under which the workers get 
fod that is needed to feed their families at the 
same time that they work to better their 
communities. 

5. American foods are being used to pro- 
vide a stabilizing catalyst in many new 
emerging nations which are attempting to 
grow within a democratic format. Food pre- 
vents riots and violent revolution, 

6. As economic conditions permit, food- 
for-peace nations graduate to dollar markets. 
Witness Japan which has become the largest 
single purchaser of American farm products, 
and which not many years ago was a bene- 
ficiary of the food-for-peace program. Spain 
has become a $70 million a year cash market 
for U.S, farm products. Market development 
funds generated under Public Law 480 were 
used to build this demand, 

I believe that fundamentally when the his- 
tory of the 20th century is written that the 
development and the expansion of the food- 
for-peace program will be looked upon as 
one of the most constructive steps ever un- 
dertaken by any nation. At the same time 
we must recognize that in the absence of our 
farmers’ abundant productivity this could 
not have been possible. 

Wheat has played the largest commodity 
role in the food-for-peace program. I think 
it is especially dramatic that since July 1, 
1954, exports under Public Law 480 have been 
made amounting to almost 3 billion bushels 
of wheat, This represents 63 percent of our 
total wheat exports during this period. It 
would be well to stop for a moment and 
think about the internal explosion which 
would have occurred in U.S. agriculture if 
these markets had not been made available. 
Certainly, we must all agree with President 
Kennedy when in addressing the 1963 World 
Food Congress he stated, “We are grateful for 
the opportunity our agricultural abundance 
offers us to share our food resources.” 

Recently, the President announced what 
I consider a wise decision—the agreement 
to sell wheat and flour and other commod- 
ities to the Soviet Union. While this deci- 
sion was bound to stir some controversy, I 
am sure that it was right. 

We had a situation under which every 
other exporting nation was selling wheat to 
the Soviets, We had a situation under which 
several friendly Western European nations 
were importing wheat from us and selling 
flour to the Soviets. We had a situation 
where the Russians were willing to buy the 
wheat and flour at world prices for gold or 
dollars. We had a situation where we were 
already selling them small amounts of food 
at world prices. We had a situation—and 
still have it—where we were paying 26 cents 
per bushel per annum in storage, handling, 
and interest charges to store the surplus. 
We had a situation where such increased 
demand generated by the Russian purchase 
would add hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the plus side of our balance of payments. 
We had a situation under which we could 
take advantage of an opportunity to im- 
prove farm prices and income. We had a sit- 
uation under which we could show the Rus- 
sian people the miracle of U.S. agriculture, 
and use it as a force for peace. We had a 
situation in which we had a moral on 
to feed those in need. We had a situation 
in which we could advance the cause of 
peace by sharing our abundance of a non- 
critical commodity. 

There is an argument presented, and it is 
made conscientiously, that we are subsidiz- 
ing the Soviets because they can buy at the 
world price. Those of us who understand 
farm programs realize quickly that the sub- 
sidy is to the US. farmer, not the exporter 
(as a national magazine Incorrectly stated 
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recently) nor the importing nation. Such 
subsidized sales are made to other nations 
every working day. 

The Soviet Union and other Eastern bloc 
nations may be buyers of grain and other 
commodities in the future. Their agricul- 
ture has not achieved anything approaching 
the efficiency of ours. In good years, they 
have barely enough. In bad years, they will 
need to import, probably for a number of 
years. 

As you know, farmers voted in May in a 
wheat referendum affecting the 1964 crop. 
Although the Dakotas voted favorably by al- 
most 2 to 1, the wheat certificate program 
failed to carry. In July, I introduced a yol- 
untary wheat certificate plan for 1964. 

Fundamentally, I feel that our wheat 
growers deserve better of the Congress than 
inaction. I think that farmers really did 
not vote to have no program at all, but for a 
different programm. 

From my mail and other indicators, I be- 
lieve farmers support the voluntary certifi- 
cate plan. I also find support for permitting 
use of diverted acres for the production of 
flaxseed and other needed ollseeds. Pay- 
ments would be reduced on such e 
usage with savings to the U.S, 
prefer a constructive use of the land. To ‘ne 
extent that diverted acres can be used for 
needed flaxseed or other oll crops, or as pas- 
ture, without creating surplus, or lower price 
problems, I think it should be allowed. 

I am not wed to a certificate program. I 
will support a better program if one is of- 
fered. But I am sure farmers want—and 
Congress should enact—a constructive wheat 
program before the price of wheat is allowed 
to drop from a level based on its food value 
to a level based on its value as feed. 

Even though wheat exports this year will 
set a new record, the U.S. stocks will remain 
large. And, our surplus productive capacity 
is even larger. 

Flaxseed offers an opportunity to utilize 
some of this surplus productive capacity for 
a crop which has an expanding market for 
domestic use, Surplus flax, as history dem- 
onstrates, can be moved into export chan- 


tion and policies encourage domestic produc- 
tion of flaxseed and utilization of linseed oil 
and meai to meet these expanding require- 
ments. 


Atomic Power and Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to 
those of us who have closely followed the 
development of civilian atomic power, the 
events and progress of the past several 
years are a great source of satisfaction. 
We are enthusiastic over the important 
strides that have been made in bringing 
a third great source of energy to the 
American people. 

The experience we have gained over 
the past decade in the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of civilian nuclear 
powerplants is invaluable. This has been 
a 10-year period of proud achievement 
for the national atomic energy program. 

There are, however, proponents of 
non-nuclear energy sources who, perhaps 
because of its accomplishments, are at- 
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tacking this country’s civilian atomic 
power program. They cite public safety 
and unfair subsidy as the key issues. 

I wish to commend Dr. Chauncey 
Starr, president of Atomics International 
Division, North American Aviation, for 
a fine address on civilian atomic power 
made on November 20 before the winter 
meeting of the American Nuclear Society 
in New York City. I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following por- 

“tions of Dr. Starr’s address: 
ATOMIG POWER AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
(Address by Dr. Chauncey Starr) 

The first charter of the atomic energy 
industry, the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, had 
as a principal objective the improvement 
of the public welfare. All subsequent modil- 
fications of the act have reiterated this goal 
and have emphasized public health and 
safety. Because of the awesome nature of 
the birth of atomic energy, everyone associ- 
ated with the application of this new tech- 
nology for peaceful purposes has been 
acutely aware of this. 

Atomic scientists and engineers, in spite 
of our critics, are members of the com- 
munity of man, and have a personal as well 
as professional concern with the public in- 
terest. For two decades we have had de- 
talled technical consideration of these prob- 
lems, much professional debate, followed by 
positive action and the establishment by 
the Government of extremely rigorous 
criteria of nuclear safety. 

The users of atomic powerplants, our elec- 
tric utilities, have of course the most to gain 
by attention to the public Interest. First 
and foremost, the public is the customer for 
electric power, Secondly, the requirement 
that the utilities provide maximum service 
to their customers certainly includes con- 
sideration of the effect of their operations 
on public health. And finally, the utilities 
have every motivation, economic and other- 
wise, to render the best service consistent 
with public health and safety. 

The technological approach taken by the 
atomic power industry has been the most 
cautious in engineering history. It has been 
heretofore customary, in other new tech- 
mologies, to proceed with application first, 
safety being secondary, and then to await 
an empirical balance between safety con- 
straints and social value. I need only call 
your attention to the history of the auto- 
mobile, air transport, and of most recent 
public concern, the use of insecticides. The 
novel approach of the atomic industry in 
attempting to establish public safety prior 
to the construction and operation of atomic 
powerplants is a direct consequence of the 
fact that we have placed the public interest 
as our principal objective, rather than the 
immediate economic gain of a few. We have 
assumed as an industry that long term eco- 
nomic gains would follow demonstrated 
social value, 

Why then do we find ourselves presently 
in the arena of public debate and the target 
of attack on a subject which is technically 
sophisticated? There are several reasons. 
The great internatfonal controversy on the 
testing of atomic weapons and their conse- 
quent fallout, and the exaggerations of the 
scare literature associated with this isuse, 
have created a large body of “nuclear hypo- 
chondriacs.” In addition, the vacillation of 
self-nominated science-statesmen in their 
mixing of fact, value judgments, and policy 
has created a public “crisis of confi 
in the reliability of technical 


anxiety, 

on the part of an inadequately informed 
public, 

The very success of the atomic industry in 

developing nuclear reactors has been a fur- 

ther cause for public debate on this issue. 
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The utilities, by displaying active interest in 
atomic power, have aroused the concern of 
a fearful segment of the public already 
sensitized to the proliferation of atomic de- 
vices in any form. Mr. David Lilienthal, as 
& most prestigious representatives of this un- 
informed but sincere group, has forcibly 
stated this concern. 

Most surprising to me is the violent par- 
ticipation in this attack on the part of the 
National Coal Association, in what must- be 
a futile attempt to halt the growth of atomic 
power. All energy studies have shown that 
the advent of atomic power can make only 
a partial encroachment into the growing de- 
mand for fossil fuel for many decades to 
come. It would appear that the immediate 
problem of the shrinking market for coal 
arises from competition with oll and gas, 
rather than atomic power. If I may pre- 
sume to advise the coal industry, in the 
words of Aesop, “beware lest you lose the 
substance by grasping at the shadow.” 

By employing the irresponsible techniques 
of the fear merchants to use public appre- 
hensions to further their own parochial in- 
terests, the coal industry has impugned 
the good judgment of their very best custom- 
ers, the utility Industry, and the largest user 
of coal-produced electricity, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. It has also chosen to over- 
look the problems of public health and safety 
which they themselves have created. * * + 

In his recent spate of writings, Lilienthal 
has made many charges and criticisms. cov- 
ering the whole domain of public policy in 
atomic energy. In these wide ranging com- 
ments, he has raised two worthy points of 
significance to the public interest. I will 
confine my remarks to these. 

The public issue can be summarized in 
one question: if atomic power is only “just 
as good,” then “why take a chance?” Lilien- 
thal’s answer to this question has been “let 
us not take a chance.” Although he has 
readily admitted to his lack of technical 
Knowledge and, to his own state- 
ment, has not kept abreast of developments 
since leaving the Commission, nevertheless 
the fact that he was the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1946 to 1950 
lends public prestige to his position. It must 
of course be remembered that during his 
tenure atomic power for peaceful purposes 
was hardly more than a paper program. 
‘Therefore, Lilienthal’s answer cannot be con- 
sidered as based upon a competent analysis 
of the present condition. 

First, let us examine the statement “Just 
as good.” I do not belleve that with this 
audience I need dweil on the virtues of 
developing low cost electric power. Every 
sociological study has shown the strong cor- 
relation between standard of living and 
availability of low cost electrical energy. Our 
utilities have, therefore, been dedicated to 
providing an abundance of electric power at 
minimum cost. They are also most compe- 
tent to Judge the economics of competitive 
sources of power. In their pursuit of these 
objectives, they haye now decided that there 
are specific areas of the country and specific 
conditions which can best be met by the 
construction of atomic powerplants. Such 
a conclusion can be reached only because 
atomic power is better than fossil fuel power 
in these areas. 

Further, many of us in the atomic power 
industry who have observed the trend of past 
technical developments and who have knowl- 
edge of present research programs know that 
the rate of cost reduction in atomic power 
generation will continue for some time. 
Thus, in those areas of the country where 
fossil fuel costs are high, atomic power will 
gradually play a bigger role, not because it is 
“just as good” but because it is “better than.” 

With the utility market substantiating the 
position that atomic powerplants are not 
only just as good in many areas now, but 
also will be better than fossil fuel plants in 
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the future, we are still left with the ques- 
tion, “Why, take a chance?” This, I belleve, 
is the most significant question to the gen- 
eral public. 

In order to discuss this subject in any 
rational way, It is necessary that we estab- 
lish a measure of the danger to public health 
from atomic powerplants, Although I recog- 
nize the difficulties in developing a rational 
approach to public safety in any area, 
whether it be cigarette smoking, the use of 
insecticides, or driving, I believe it essential 
that we in the atomic power industry make 
an attempt to establish some comparative 
basis for a public evaluation of the risks 
which are created by alternative power 
sources. 

The traditional professional approach of 
the atomic industry in studying the safety of 
nuclear reactors has been to accept a recog- 
nized maximum permissible radiation dose 
for public exposure. The designer is satis- 
fied if his analysis indicates that under 
hypothetical, adverse, conditions the public 
exposure would not exceed this dosage. 

I believe that this traditional design ap- 
proach of our industry is not adequate for 
the public. It implies a personal value judg- 
ment by the industry as to what level of risk 
the public should take—a judgment which 
the industry does not have the authority to 


‘make, In addition, I further believe that the 


question as generally asked by the layman, 
“Why take a chance?” can have only one ac- 
ceptable answer—namely, that the alterna- 
tive means of providing electrico power, other 
than atomic power, may involve equal or 
greater hazard to the public. 

If we cannot establish that atomic power 
is as safe or safer than alternative sources 
of meeting electric power needs, then we 
cannot expect public acceptance of this new 
energy source. 

It therefore becomes of paramount impor- 
tance that we examine the effect on the pub- 
lic health of the alternative of using fossil 
fuel for the generation of electric power, In 
attempting this analysis, the hazard to em- 
ployees of the industry should be considered 
separately because they voluntarily accept 
risks as part of their day’s work, unlike the 
population at large. It is worthy of note that 
the records of the National Safety Council 
show the coal mining Industry to have the 
highest rate of disabling injuries per man- 
hour of any industry in the United States. 
In contrast, the atomic power industry is one 
of the safest in the country. 

Confining our attention, however, to the 
public health aspect of the population at 
large, we are faced with the difficult task of 
evaluating the hazard from the discharge of 
the noxious byproducts resulting from the 
burning of fossi] fuel, such as sulfur dioxide, 
nitric oxide, carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, 
particulate matter, etc. 

In order to convince the public that atomic 
powerplants are safe, we have made much of 
the fact that routine exposure of the public 
to radiation from a nuclear plant is very 
much less than the exposure from natural 
background. For example, here in New York 
City the annual whole body radiation which 
the individual receives from all unavoidable 
natural radioactivity is several hundred times 
greater than the exposure which would re- 
sult from his living adjacent to a nuclear 
power station. Another way of illustrating 
this point is that the total exposure of a 
lifetime spent next to a nuclear plant would 
statistically result in a reduction of longev- 
ity of a fraction of a day, the same effect 
as smoking one or two packages of cigarettes 
In a lifetime. We have emphasized the point 
that an atomic powerplant is a “clean air” 
plant. 

Today we have accumulated about 1,500 
reactor years of experience. In addition, we 
have had specific core meltdowns of reactor 
fuel elements. In none of these events has 
more than 5 percent of the fission products 
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been released from the fuel elements, and 
only a fraction of this leaked into the build- 
ings. Further, our actual experience in 
handling the release of radioactivity into 
reactor buildings has given us a much greater 
confidence in the adequacy of containment, 
I believe that the estimates of the experts 
today on the probability of the release to the 
public of significant radioactivity from a 
U.S. atomic powerplant would certainly be 
at the very low probability end of the Judg- 
ments made in 1957; Le., one in a billion 
reactor operating years. 

The issue has been raised publicly as to 
why if the atomic power industry Is so con- 
fident of the safety of nuclear plants there 
was and continues to be a desire for Govern- 
ment indemnity against public liability as 
provided by the Price-Anderson Act. The 
answer to this question is a simple one to 
the insurance experts but perhaps a subtle 
one to the layman. First, I believe anyone 
can comprehend that a private corporation, 
because of its limited assets, needs to protect 
itself against any single calamity which 
might wipe out those assets. The fact that 
such a calamity might have an extremely 
small possibility of occurring does not pre- 
clude the desirability for protection. For 
this reason, both the electric utilities and 
thelr suppliers have sought insurance pro- 
tection in the nuclear area. Recognizing 
early the necessity for such coverage, private 
insurance companies were faced with a di- 
lemma; namely, that while they felt it was 
their responsibility to provide such coverage 
as a normal practice, they did not have the 
usual statistical basis for determining the 
appropriate cost and limit of insurance cov- 
erage. 

As I have indicated earlier in this talk, the 
traditional approach to public health in a 
new industry is the early establishment of a 
balance between actual experience and social 
acceptability. The insurance industry nor- 
mally utilizes a process of actuarial determi- 
nation of statistical performance to deter- 
mine its economic approach to insurance 
coverage. In any field where the actuarial 
data does not exist, the normal functioning 
of private insurance companies becomes fi- 
nancially hazardous. Under such circum- 
stances, when the furthering of a national 
interest would be inhibited by the absence of 
insurance coverage, the Government has tra- 
ditionally stepped in to provide such cover- 
a 


ge. 

In this regard, the fossil fuel industry has 
had an advantage because the relationship 
between the air pollutants which fossil fuels 
produce and public health has not been as 
openly discussed as the hazards of radio- 
activity, nor are the sources of air pollution 
as easily traced. However, the cause and 
effect relationships between public health 
and radioactivity are no more certain than 
those of air pollution. 

Great issue has been made of the hazards 
of handling and disposing of radioactive by- 
products from atomic power operation. I 
believe that there is no one in the industry 
who doesn’t realize the necessity for careful 
monitoring, handling, and disposition of 
these materials. However, our complete con- 
fidence in being able to handle these ma- 
terials apparently has created an incorrect 
public impression of industry indifference. 

The whole debate has been highly illogical. 
For example, there is enough insecticide pro- 
duced to kill the population of the world 
many times over. However, there appears to 
be so little concern about this matter, that 
our children can walk into any market and 
purchase enough insecticide to kill them- 
selves and their families. Our chemical in- 
dustry produces sufficient poisonous ma- 
terials to destroy our whole population. And 
yet, insecticides and poisons rank low as a 
cause of death. 

We have obviously accepted the fact that 
in responsible hands these lethal substances 
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can be controlled so as to perform their use- 
ful functions without endangering the popu- 
lation. In view of the highly alert and ex- 
tremely cautious approach which the whole 
nuclear industry has applied to the han- 
dling of radioactivity, and in view of the 
very close Federal and State surveillance in 
this area, the public hazard from the han- 
dling of radioactive materials is very much 
less than from the other toxic substances to 
which we are likely to be exposed. 

In summary, then, I believe there is a 
sound basis for the position that atomic 
power is now “just as good” as fossil fuel 
power and is certain to be “better than,” 
Indeed, if one were to include the costs of 
property damage attributable to air pollu- 
tion from fossil fuel plants, the cost of 
atomic power, which already includes safety 
and waste disposal costs, would now be “‘bet- 
ter than.” 

While It is also true that fossil fuel plants 
could be made as safe as the atomic power- 
plants by the inclusion of additional scrub- 
bing and absorbing devices for the removal 
of pollutants, it has been estimated that the 
cost of equipment for such a task might run 
between $50 to $200 per kilowatt, certainly 
sufficient to make the fossil fuel plant com- 
pare unfavorably with atomic power. 

Relative to the question of “why take a 
chance,” this quick look at the continual 
public hazard of the conventional fossil fuel 
plant compared with only a remote poten- 
tial hazard of an atomic plant, certainly 
demonstrates to me that the atomic power- 
plant is very much safer and much more de- 
sirable. Now that the development of atomic 
power provides an alternative method for 
the generation of electricity, the public in- 
terest. would best be served if the utilities 
maintain the freedom to select atomic power 
for their systems where appropriate. 

Thus, on every count, including both cost 
and safety, I believe that the public welfare 
is best served by the continued development 
and construction of atomic powerplants. 


Racial Discrimination in Public 
Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, John 
McClaughry, a very able young man, has 
written an article concerning my bill 
which would prohibit racial discrimina- 
tion in public accommodations. 

The article which appeared in the 
Claremont, N.H., Daily Eagle on Friday, 
October 4, brings to focus the human 
aspects of this civil rights question as 
distinguished from the commercial 
aspects. 

I think all Senators will find the ar- 
ticle both interesting and informative, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Provtry Has New ANGLE ON DISCRIMINATION 

Ever since the Kennedy administration 
submitted its civil rights bill on June 20, 
legal experts in and out of Congress have 
waged a fierce debate over the constitutional 
foundations for the title IL This 
is the section that would prohibit racial dis- 
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crimination in public accommodations, such 
as restaurants and hotels. 

One group of lawyers, which includes the 
President, the Attorney General, and most 
northern Democrats in Congress, has argued 
for basing title IT on the congressional power 
to regulate interstate commerce. They claim 
that discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions creates a burden on interstate com- 
merce that Congress has the right and the 
power to remove. 

The other group, composed largely of Re- 
publicans, opposes use of the commerce 
clause in this way on the dual grounds that 
it is amoral, if not immoral, because it treats 
human beings as just so much merchandise, 
and that the continual enlargement of the 
commerce power for purposes more and more 
removed from the real intent of the framers 
can only, in the long run, destroy our Fed- 
eral form of government. 

This second group would base the public 
accommodations section on the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment. 
While this approach is preferable morally, 
and less of a threat to the structure of a 
federal system, it poses difficult legal prob- 
lems, In an 1883 decision the Supreme Court 
ruled on a law similar to the proposed title 
IT, that the equal protection clause applied 
only to action by States, not by private in- 
dividuals. 

Finding a solution to this legal problem has 
not been easy. One obvious way out would 
be to pass a public accommodations law and 
ask the Supreme Court to overrule its 1883 
decision when a suitable case came before it. 
Other ways involve new interpretations of 
such phrases as “sanctioned by the State,” 
“done under State authority,” and “State 
action.” Even 14th amendment advocates 
are not fully convinced of the workability 
of these approaches. 


PROUTY'’S ARGUMENT 


Now comes Vermont's Republican Senator, 
Winston Provutry, a member of the Senate 
Commerce Committee which has held ex- 
haustive hearings on the proposed title II. 
Senator Proury, ably assisted by his top aid, 
Tom Hayes, has developed a different consti- 
tutional argument for a public accommoda- 
tions law. 

Senator Proury’s argument, in a nutshell, 
is this. There is an ancient right to travel, 
re in on common law for 
centuries. That right has come to include 
the right to travelers’ accommodations with- 
out discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. Congress has the 
responsibility for giving this unwritten law 
a statutory basis, thus affording legal pro- 
tection for its exercise. 

When Congress approved the 13th amend- 
ment, which abolished slavery, it actually 
intended the removal forever of all badges of 
slavery and servitude. Legislative debates of 
that day, including those attendant on the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1886, make 
this abundantly clear. If Congress had 
merely wanted to end involuntary servitude, 
it would not have needed to add the second 
clause of the 13th amendment, which grants 
Congress the power to enforce the abolition 
of slavery by appropriate legislation. 

Furthermore, it is agreed that there are 
privileges of national citizenship distinct 
from those of State citizenship. This was 
decided in the Slaughterhouse cases of 1873. 
The first sentence of the 14th amendment 
declares that “all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” 
The fifth section of the same amendment 
gives Congress the power to enforce the pro- 
visions of the amendment by appropriate leg- 
islation. Congress, then, can declare what 
is meant by national citizenship and can 
pass legislation to protect it. Freedom from 
racial discrimination in public accommoda- 
tions should be thus protected. 
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Senator Proury’s case is thoughtful and 
intriguing. It avoids the pitfalls of the 
commerce clause and the equal protection 
clause approaches. It affirms an ancient 
right, it calls for a reinterpretation of the 
intent of the 13th amendment, and it sets 
forth a new constitutional doctrine—Con- 
gress can declare certain rights incident to 
national citizenship and can protect those 
rights by appropriate legislation. The 13th 
amendment argument asks the Supreme 
Court to overrule the decision in the Civil 
Rights Case of 1883. The 14th amendment 
argument suggests a new foundation for civil 
rights legislation and asks the Supreme 
Court to distinguish it from a similar found- 
ation rejected, 5 to 4, in an 1873 decision. 


OBJECTIONS 


There are, of course, legal objections to the 
Prouty thesis, just as there have been to all 
public accommodations bills based on the 
18th and 14th amendments. But there are 
even graver political objections to the ad- 
ministration’s commerce clause plan. 

At present, the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee intends to report a title IT bill close to 
the original Kennedy proposal. The bill 
will be founded on the commerce clause, 
with some lipservice to the 14th amendment. 

Senator Provry will offer his bill as a sub- 
stitute measure in committee. Since the 
committee is under Democratic control, it 
can hardly be expected to dump the Demo- 
cratic Attorney General's constitutional the- 
sis and substitute one advanced by a Re- 
publican Senator. 

But many liberal Democratic Senators 
are being stung by Republican taunts, typi- 
fied by one observer's charge that “the 
Democrats’ bill sees three kinds of inter- 
state commerce—goods, services, and Ne- 
groes.” Thus Senator Provuty’s version 
might even attract a few Democratic votes. 

If the Prouty version is not at least added 
to the Democratic bill in committee, the Sen- 
ator hopes to offer it on the Senate floor, 
either as a substitute or as a supplement. 
The Senate would do well to accept it in place 
of the dangerous commerce clause version. 

But even as a supplement, the Prouty 
language will be an important addition to 
the basis for a much-needed law, a law 
which effectively invokes the might and 
majesty of the Constitution in behalf of 
the right of all American travelers to fair 
and equal treatment. 

JOHN McCLAUGHRY. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, October 31, 1963, the House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, upon 
which I have the honor to serve, formally 
approved H.R. 8986, an omnibus pay raise 
proposal to include Federal, postal, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary personnel as well 
as Members of Congress. The measure, 
introduced by my colleague, the gentle- 


man from Louisiana, James H. Morrison, - 


was approved by a majority vote follow- 
ing 3 long months of extensive hearings 
on every phase of this significant issue. 

Witnesses from Federal agencies in- 
cluding the Bureau of the Budget, Civil 
Service Commission, Post Office Depart- 
ment and others, together with repre- 
sentatives of most employee organiza- 
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tions and various other witnesses repre- 
senting public and private organizations 
submitted testimony on the salary bills 
that were under consideration at that 
time. 

During committee deliberations on 
October 31, 1963, I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Morrison bill, H.R. 8986, to 
carry out the provisions of related legis- 
lation that had been proposed through 
H.R. 4800, also by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Congressman Morrison, H.R. 
5119 by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Congressman JOSEPH Kartu, and H.R. 
8205 that I had introduced earlier. 

The purpose of these bills cited above 
was to provide restoration of the anni- 
versary dates for related pay increases 
that had been established for postal em- 
ployees under prior legislation. There 
was no intent to grant unearned salary 
increments to personnel involved nor was 
there any design to legislate unreason- 
able emoluments to any segment of the 
postal family. Rather it was my intent, 
as shared by those of my colleagues that 
had introduced comparable legislation, 
to provide full and justified credit for 
time that had actually been served, work 
that had been performed, by postal per- 
sonnel under the previous postal field 
service salary act embodied in Public 
Law 68. 

Since adoption of my amendment by 
the House committee, several efforts 
have been made by various individuals 
and groups to completely misrepresent 
the nature and purpose of this legisla- 
tion. In one instance, a spokesman for 
the Post Office Department stated that 
it would require a staggering outlay of 
funds to evaluate the amount that would 
be due each employee eligible for such 
benefit. Recently, the Washington Daily 
News has come forward in an article by 
one of its columnists to the effect that 
the proposal constitutes a huge salary 
windfall to some personnel while 
denying such consideration to others. 
This latest comment also includes what 
I consider to be a highly erroneous price 
tag on the amendment amounting to 
more than $48 million. 

In my opinion those postal employees 
who actually performed service under 
Public Law 68 in such a way as to earn 
advanced salary levels should receive full 
credit for such service. I contend that 
the cost would be far, far below the $48 
million indirectly attributed to this pro- 
posal by the Department. Furthermore, 
I know that the amount of time and 
effort required to properly recognize 
these deserving employees would be 
negligible. In addition all employees 
would not gain such credits at the same 
time thereby enabling the rtment to 
amortize the cost over a period of 1 to 6 
years. 

To illustrate the discrepancy that has 
now developed, through the Post Office 
Department's implementation of the last 
pay bill, Public Law 87-793, I am pre- 
senting the following explanation to 
8 the inequities described herein- 

ve. 

In the Postal Pay Reform Act of 1962, 
we established 20 salary levels to cover 
all variety of positions. The first 6 levels 
contained 12 steps to cover years of serv- 
ice and the higher levels were assigned 
a correspondingly lesser number of steps 
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since they are figured at higher rates to 
compensate for supervisorial and admin- 
istrative duties. 

In the implementation of the act, a 
cutoff date of October 13, 1962, was es- 
tablished that deprived many postal 
workers of full and proper credits for 
their prior service. For example, em- 
ployees in the first four levels, who had 
not progressed beyond step 5, were able 
to retain their anniversary dates for step 
increases. In many instances such em- 
ployees received an additional step in- 
crease within weeks or months after the 
act of 1962 was approved. On the other 
hand, employees in the first four levels in 
step 6 or above, and employees who 
had already earned longevity step in- 
creases under the former law, Public Law 
68, did not retain their anniversary dates 
and were compelled to start new periods 
toward their next step increases. 

The following specific examples will 
clarify the detrimental effects on some 
employees with many years of service: 

1. A level 4 employee who entered the 
postal service on October 1, 1956, was placed 
in step 8 on October 13, 1962, at an annual 
wage of $5,685. An employee in the same 
level who entered the postal service 2 weeks 
later on October 15, 1956, was placed in step 
7 and received an annual wage of $5,525. 
The latter employee will be required to serve 
3 years in step 7 before going to step 8, thus 
earning $160 per annum less than the first 
employee. For the next five step increases 
over a period of 15 years the employee who 
entered the service 2 weeks later will be 
out-of-pocket at least $2,400. 

2. An employee who entered the postal 
service October 1, 1950, was placed in step 9 
at $5,845 per annum, An employee who 
entered October 15, 1950, 2 weeks later, was 
placed in step 8 at $5,685. 

3. An employee who entered the postal 
service October 1, 1945, was placed in step 10 
at $6,005 per annum. An employee who en- 
tered 2 weeks later on October 15, 1945, was 
placed in step 9 at $5,845 per annum, the 
identical salary of the employee who entered 
almost 5 years later on October 1, 1950. 

4. An employee who entered the postal 
service on October 1, 1938, was placed on step 
11 at a salary of $6,165 per annum. An em- 
ployee who entered 2 weeks later on October 
15, 1938, was placed in step 10 at a salary of 
$6,005 per annum, the identical salary of an 
employee who entered the service 7 years 
later. 


In conclusion, I respectfully submit 
that hard-working and conscientious 
postal personnel are entitled to justice 
and equality, particularly in those in- 
stances where salary credits and pay 
boosts haye been enacted into law and 
offered as payment for work performed. 
I request the retention of my amend- 
ment and its approval with the balance 
of the committee’s recommendation con- 
tained in H.R. 8986. 


Aid to Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Dr. Al- 


bert Norman is one of the few writers 
today who do their homework. 
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When he discusses an important issue, 
he goes after all the facts and does not 
rely on opinion unsupported by personal 
research. 

Recently Dr. Norman discussed the 
question of aid to higher education. 
Since this is a matter of great concern 
to the Congress at this time, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBSERVER'’'S View: AIKEN, PROUTY ON 

EDUCATION 


(Dr. Albert Norman) 


Public Federal aid to education has been 
a major social problem since the end of World 
War II. The so-called GI bill of rights, which 
aided the war veterans to get a college or 
technical education, has highlighted the sig- 
nificant role of the Federal Government in 
promoting the general welfare of the country 
through education. Although emphasis was 
on the erstwhile. soldier lucky enough to 
come back alive, steps were taken in 
to try to raise the general educational level 
of the country h financial support of 
primary and secondary school education. 

Among the first to take up the problem 
was Senator Grorce D. Arken. In 1945, he 
was a cosponsor with Senator George M. 
Mead, of New York, of a bill, S. 77, to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States in financing primary and second- 
ary schools so as to remove substandard edu- 
cational conditions and eradicate illiteracy, 
Although this bill was never adopted by the 
Congress, it was nevertheless referred to by 
One writer in a recent book (R. F. Drinan, 
“Religion, the Courts and Public Policy”) as 
one containing “an unprecedented provision 
for equal rights and privileges” for the 
schools. ‘This, despite the long history of 
Federal aid to education dating back to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 and the Morrill 
Act of 1861, not to mention President Wash- 
ington’s proposal to Congress in 1790 for aid 
to higher education. 

The Mead-Alken bill, as it was called, was 
notable for the absence of any discriminatory 
provision between public and nonpublic and 
secular and nonsecular primary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as for its explicit 
reservation to the States of control over the 
content and manner of education. I think, if 
I have not drawn the wrong deduction, that 
Senator Axen and his colleague meant that 
citizens and residents within the territory 
of the United States cannot be excluded be- 
cause of ‘their religious faith or school prefer- 
ence from receiving the benefit of public wel- 
fare legislation. 

Two years later, in July 1947 to be exact, 
Senator Arken, for the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, reported bill S. 472, 
which the late Senator Robert Taft had in- 
troduced, the chief purpose of which was 
identical with that of the Mead-Aiken bill, 
Although it was approved by the Senate, the 
bill died in committee of the House. Still 
concentrating on Federal ald to primary and 
Secondary schools, Senator AIKEN had the 
Same language concerning State control em- 
bodied in section 5 of bill S. 723 which Sena- 
tor SHERMAN COOPER had introduced for him- 
self, Senator AIKEN, Senator J. W, FULBRIGHT, 
and five other Senators in 1961. The bill 
went no further, however, than the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare ( CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol, 107, pt. 2, p. 1468). From 
My own personal point of view this was not 
as good a bill as the Mead-Alken and Taft 
bills. It eliminated from Federal aid the 
nonpublic school, leaving the impression that 
none but publicly owned institutions con- 
tribute to the general welfare and the in- 
dividual, 
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In the matter of Federal ald to higher 
education since the war, a bill passed the 
Senate as well as the House in 1962, but the 
conferees were unable to agree on the dis- 
agreeing points. But the effort was resumed 
this year, and in August the House passed 
its comprehensive aid bill, H.R. 6143, and 
sent it to the Senate, where it was reported 
by the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare on October 9. It provides for Federal 
financial aid to colleges and universities, 
junior, or community colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and graduate schools and centers, 
both public and nonpublic, without regard 
to religious association, but excluding from 
its benefits divinity schools and departments 
which train for the ministry. It provides for 
Federal nonintervention in the educational 
policies of the educational institutions re- 
ceiving this assistance. Except for the fact 
that H.R. 6143 is a higher education bill, the 
fundamental philosophy is that of the 1945 
and 1947 bills. 

So far, so good. The Senate committee 
report amended the bill in some very Impor- 
tant particulars, however. It was made less 
liberal. And at this point Senator WINSTON 
L. Proury assumed leadership in a movement 
to restore the original language of the House 
bill, He fought consistently for the broad 
base of the House bill on fundamental prin- 
ciple on educational policy. What the Sen- 
ate committee did was to eliminate the 2- 
year colleges from the benefits of the bill's 
grants and loans as well as the liberal arts 
colleges. It also eliminated the graduate 
school provision, though it did retain the 
nondiscriminatory principle in the matter of 
public and nonpublic and secular and non- 
secular colleges and universities. It provided 
for aid to science and engineering colleges 
only. 

Debate on this version of the bill began in 
the Senate on October 11 and lasted until 
the 2ist, when a vote was taken. On the 
first of these two dates, Senator Prouty sent 
to the desk an amendment to restore the 
original House bill. Other amendments 
were offered. Senator Ervin, of North Car- 
olina, moved to eliminate from the bill the 
nonsecular colleges, because aid to them, he 
argued, is in violation of the religious sub- 
clause of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, though others argued that that 
was discriminatory to the 14th amendment’s 
equal protection of the laws clause, the 
general welfare clause, and Senator PROUTY 
himself invoked the ninth amendment 
which provides that “the enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” These, one must as- 
sume, are the common law rights in equity 
of equality of opportunity. 

Senator Exvin's amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 55-26, Senator Prouty voting 
against it, and Senator AIKEN, who was nec- 
essarily absent,” to use the official parlia- 
mentary 1 , had it recorded that if 
present he would have yoted “nay.” The 
Democratic Party leaders (MANSFIELD, MORSE, 
HUMPHREY, KENNEDY) and Republican lib- 
erals like Case and CLARK also voted against 
the discriminatory amendment (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, p. 18522.) Senator 
Provutr’s own amendment, however, fared 
no better, though it had much stronger sup- 
port than Senator Ervin’s. It was rejected 
by a vote of 49-33, 18 Senators not voting. 
Again, Senator Ar went on record that 
if he had been present he would have 
voted in favor of his junior colleague’s 
amendment. The American Council on 
Education, principal spokesman for the coun- 
try’s higher educational institution, had 
passed a resolution in favor of the Prouty 
amendment. 

Before the bill, as reported by committee, 
came to a vote, Senator Eavin introduced a 
substitute religious amendment for his de- 
feated amendment providing that before 
making a grant or loan, the administrator of 
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the act publish in the Federal Register that 
he proposes to make such a grant or loan, 
and that any taxpayer may bring a civil 
action alleging that the proposed grant or 
loan is unconstitutional in terms of the first 
and fifth amendments “or any other provi- 
sion of the Constitution.” This amend- 
ment was adopted, both Senator AIKEN and 
ProuTY opposing it. They were obviously 
opposed to any limitation on education of a 
discriminatory nature. 

The committee version of the bill, includ- 
ing the Ervin amendment, was put to a vote 
on the 21st of October and was adopted by a 
vote of 60 to 21. Senator AIKEN as well as 
Senator ProuTY voted for it as the best bill 
that could be got in the Senate. Interest- 
ingly enough, both Senators Ervin and 
Cooper, whose religious“ amendment was 
made a part of the bill, voted against the 
bill (ConcresstonaL RECORD, vol. 109, pp. 
18896-97). Senator Proury, as a leading par- 
ticipant in the bill's progress through the 
Senate and as a member of its Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, was appointed one 
of nine Senate conferees to meet the con- 
Terees of the House to try to resolve their dif- 
ferences. And this is where the matter now 
rests. 


Undoubtedly, important principles are in- 
volved here. Some Senators have shown an 
exceptional consistency in adhering to the 
principle that neither race nor religion in a 
bar to a person's free choice of a school and 
that a blanket prohibition of aid to non- 
public schools on grounds of religious asso- 
ciation is inconsistent with the general wel- 
fare. It is well worth remembering that non- 
discrimination is not a secular legal prin- 
ciple so much as the Christian principle of 
the equality of all men before God which has 
become embedded in the so-called secular 
or positive law. It is strange indeed that 
the secularists should think they have dis- 
covered or, better still, invented, equality, 
Justice, and freedom of thought and oppor- 
tunity. This concept of the equality of man, 
especially of poor men, does not begin with 
our contemporary first Adamses. 

From the more practical point of view, the 
original House bill, which Senator Proury 
tried to restore in the Senate, had advan- 
tages in terms of the country’s general wel- 
fare which greatly outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of a presumed conflict with the first 
subclause of the religious-freedom clause of 
the first amendment. It brings into play 
the judicial rule of the “preferred rights.” 


The American Way Shines Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding tribute to dedicated free 
citizens of America is presented in the 
following editorial from the Irving News, 
Irving, Tex. I include it for the review 
and reflection of my colleagues: 

In TIME OF GRIEF AND STRESS, AMERICAN 
Way SHINES THROUGH 

The act which took the life of President 
John F. Kennedy was an act entirely for- 
eign to the American way of life and mode 
of government. The same can be sald for 
the fatal shooting of his accused assassin, 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

In spite of all else, the American way is 
found shining in several facets of this mon- 
strous series of events. 
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The American way was seen in the friend- 
ly and excited faces of the jampacked 
crowds which lined the streets of Dallas, 
anxious to greet and welcome a President 
whose views were not always shared by the 
Dallas majority. 

The American way was seen in the heroic 
manner in which three great American wom- 
en—Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. John Connally, and 
Mrs. J. D. Tippit—bore up under the strain 
of having their husbands ripped by hate- 
dipped bullets. 

The American way was seen in the sad- 
dened but steady manner in which our Gov- 
ernment's heaviest burden was shifted from 
the shoulders of dynamic John F. Kennedy 
to the shoulders of a seasoned Texan, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

The American way could be seen in the 
American flag clutched by the late Presi- 
dent's little son as he departed from view- 
ing a flag-draped bier which he did not real- 
ly comprehend. 

The American way could be seen in the 
solid unanimity of support pledged for the 
new President by leading members of both 
parties in Congress. They knew they would 
continue to differ on many matters, but they 
knew that America and the long-range se- 
curity of the American people would con- 
tinue to be the common objective of the 
Government, regardless of party affiliations. 

The tears of the New Frontier friends and 
foes, alike, as the last rites of our late 
President were conducted, reminded us once 
more—and never quite so forcefully—that 
America is a nation with a heart. 

The whole Nation—and not merely Dal- 
las—is humiliated by what happened in 
Dallas on Friday, November 22, 1963. But 
the finger that pulled the trigger was mo- 
tivated by a hate and an ideology which is 
utterly foreign to Texas and all the rest of 
our Nation, 


A Relaxation of Residual Oil Imports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recor a most interest- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Herald of December 11. 

Titled, “New Oil Arbiter for New Eng- 
land,” the editorial asks a question which 
I have been trying to answer since com- 
ing in Congress. It is this—Does New 
England have a chance to be heard? 
The question related to the fantastic ef- 
forts of the coal lobby to prevent a re- 
laxation of residual oil imports into the 
United States. Under a new directive 
from President Johnson, it now appears 
that the Interior Department has no 
grounds for continuing quotas on resid- 
ual oil imports. 

Let us hope that the Interior Depart- 
ment will arrive at the conclusions which 
are quite specific; namely, the imports 
are of little importance to the coal in- 
dustry and that a lifting of these im- 
ports would be of great value to New 
England: 

New On. ARBITER FOR NEw ENGLAND 

A well-heeled coal lobby has, since March 
10, 1959, deprived New England and the rest 
of the east coast of free access to a valuable 
competitive fuel—imported residual (heavy) 
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oll. The quota restriction imposed under 
Executive decree raises the cost of this cheap 
fuel, plays havoc with its distribution and 
while hurting us does little or no good to the 
depressed soft coal industry. The effect of 
residual oil imports on the domestic oil in- 
dustry is negligible—residual is a rapidly de- 
clining product in this country. 

For years the voice of the coal lobby has 
been more effective than the voice of New 
England, 

But there is a new arbiter now in this con- 
troversy. President Johnson has placed full 
authority over all national oil policies with 
the Interior. Department. “Final respon- 
sibility rests with me and my Department,” 
says Secretary Udall, (The President's di- 
vestiture of this authority is an act of high 
moral sensibility.) 

What might be Mr, Udall's feelings in re- 
spect to residual imports? 

When the Office of Emergency Planning in- 
vestigated the effect of residual oil imports 
on national security, it solicited opinions 
from various departments. The Department 
of Defense, the Department of Commerce, 
and the General Services Administration op- 
posed the import restrictions. The Interior 
Department was simply asked to report on 
the effect on the domestic oil industry of 
decontrolfing residual. 

This Department said that, over the long 
term, decontrol would provide higher return 
to the oil industry. 

Now since the stated objective of the whole 
oil import program is to “preserve a vigorous, 
healthy petroleum industry” (no mention of 
coal), the Interior Department, now in final 
command, has no grounds for continuing the 
quotas on residual oil imports. 

Undoubtedly the well-heeled coal lobby, 
which misses no tricks, will go to work on 
the Interior Department, But it has no fac- 
tual standing whatever. The decisive statis- 
tics show that residual oil imports are of 
minimal importance to the coal industry. 

Has New England a new chance to be heard 
now? 


Maybe Blame God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks our Nation has been subjected to 
a campaign by self-righteous individuals 
in this country, seeking to establish 
reasons for the late President Kennedy’s 
tragic death, 

An editorial from the Ellsworth Mes- 
senger, Ellsworth, Kans., aptly brings 
into focus what appears to be the obvious 
aim of those engaged in trying to lay the 
blame for this incident. 

The editorial follows: 

MAYBE BLAME Gop. 

The people who are lamenting the loudest, 
“What is wrong with our society that a Presi- 
dent is shot,” then giving their own tallored- 
to-purpose answers, are beginning to sound 
like a group of ghouls. And leading the 
macabre chorus is that grand master of 
calumny, Drew Pearson. 

Fortunately, contrary to their purpose, this 
ghoulash serving is providing the real answer 
to the question raised by their intellectual 
contortionings. 

What's wrong is that we have developed a 
pack of tragically misguided, intellectual 
egoists who use any and every pretext and 
incident to destroy faith in constitutional 
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government, individual freedom—and hasten 
the advent of statism. Even unto the assas- 
sination of a President. 

Truth to tell, it isn’t the least unusual that 
our society spawns a number of psycho- 
pathic killers every generation. The fact 
that our lunatics have directed their lunacy 
at random and least often at top leadership 
actually is the unusual note in the analysis. 
Human nature is given an open-end con- 
struction, as it were, and cannot be crash- 
molded into Golden Rule conformity, as our 
liberal brethren suggest, even by the state 
all powerful. 

On the contrary, the Pearson pack’s big 
push to federalize morality as shortcut to 
utopia will only bring us to totalitarianism 
wherein our psychopaths can worm their 
way into great power and rule with bloody 
glee, as happened with Hitler, with Stalin, 
and all the others back through the tortured 
pages of history. 

If we must place blame for the shooting, 
other than on the communist killer and 
associates, if any, then, instead of silly talk 
about blaming Texas, or society, or the radi- 
cal right-left, Pearson-and-pack might more 
directly accuse God for not making mankind 
a race of angels in the first place. 

Actually the blame pointers are trying to 
shame us into serfdom, which is something 
new in revolutionary tactics. If there is 
something wrong with society as they keep 
insisting, it is due to a contagion which is 
being spread deliberately, a contagion which 
produces a softening of the mind, the moral 
fabric and the willfulness of the citizenry. 
Drew Pearson is one of the Typhoid Marys 
who spread the evil virus. The daily press, 
the syndicated press service, radio, television, 
the pulpit, our colleges, all of these have a 
high quota of carriers likewise. 

The carriers can most easily be recognized 
at this time by their way of branding any- 
one and everyone as “hate mongers” who, in 
the past 30 years, have either championed 
constitutional government or dared to oppose 
openly any of the flood of socialistic pro- 
grams. 

Have you opposed socialized medicine, pub- 
lic power extension, social security, the crad- 
uated income tax, the bill to license and re- 
strict sale of flrearms—you are a hate mon- 
ger, so say the contagion crew. 

* . * . 2 


The atmosphere in America would freshen 
immeasurably if the Pearson pack would 
leave off hurling clods from the Kennedy 
grave and move out of the cemetery. It is 
outrageous that any American’s ammuni- 
tion for ideological warfare should be molded 
out of national tragedy, 

The heat of hatred would cool immeasur- 
ably, also, if this same gang would stop 
shouting “hate monger” at every American 
who dares to wave the flag, say a prayer in 
public, or stand for liberty’s way of trust 
in constitutional law and distrust of cen- 
tralized power in government. 


Remarks of the President of the United 
States Upon the Signing of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
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remarks of the President of the United 
States on December 16, 1963, at the time 
of the signing of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act. The President pointed 
out the paramount importance of this 
far-reaching measure and gave due rec- 
ognition to the great work which our col- 
leagues who managed this bill put into 
it. The President’s statement follows: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING 
HR. 6143, THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILI- 
TES Acr or 1963, IN THE CABINET ROOM 


I am proud and happy to approve at this 
time the Morse-Green bill, the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963, and to especially 
compliment Chairman PowELL. Congress- 
Woman GREEN, and their colleagues in the 
House, Senator Morse and his colleagues in 
the Senate, and everyone else who worked so 
hard for the passage of this very important 
legislation. 

A great former President of the Republic 
of my State said “The educated man is the 
guardian genius of democracy. It Is the only 
dictator that free men recognize and the only 
ruler that freemen desire.” So this new law 
is the most significant education bill passed 
by the Congress in the history of the Re- 
Public. In fact, this session of the Congress 
will go down in history as the education 
Congress of 1963, and every person here this 
morning who has been invited to come to 
the White House at the request of the Presi- 
Gent can be very proud, and their children 
can be very proud, of the part they played 
in the enactment of this legislation. 

Working together, the Congress and the 
executive branch have made possible the en- 
actment of a series of legislative landmarks 
in the field of education. Under these 
various measures: 

1. We will help to provide college class- 
Tooms for several hundred thousand more 
Students who will nearly double college 
enrollment in this decade. 

2. We will help to build 25 to 30 new 
Public community colleges every year. 

3. We will help to construct the technical 
institutes that are needed to close the gap 
in this crucial area of trained manpower. 

4. We will help to build graduate schools 
and facilties in at least 10 to 20 major aca- 
demic centers. 

5. We will help to improve the quality 
of library facilities in our own universities 
and colleges. 

6. We will increase the number of medi- 
cal school graduates and we will relieve the 
growing shortages of physicians and den- 
tists and other needed professional health 
Personnel. 

7. We will enable some 70,000 to 90,000 
additional students to attend college each 
year under an expanded loan program. 

8. We will modernize and expand our Fed- 
eral-State programs for vocational educa- 
tion in order to train for the changing world 
of work the 8 out of 10 young people who 
will never obtain a college education. 

9. We will reduce the shortage of quali- 
fied personnel for the training and teach- 
ing of mentally retarded and other handi- 
Capped children, 

10. We will expand our manpower devel- 
opment and program to meet the 
growing problem of untrained, unemployed 
school dropouts. 

11. We will expand programs for teaching 
Sclence and mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages, while extending the other valuable 
Provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

12. We will continue the program of Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construction 
and the maintenance and the operation of 
Schools that are crowded by the presence of 
children of Federal personnel. 

13, And finally, we will, under tion 
to be passed shortly, provide public libraries 
for the residents of cities and counties 
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all over this great country who now have 
only antiquated library facilities and some 
have no libraries at all. 

This legislation is dramatic, and it is con- 
crete evidence of a renewed and continuing 
national commitment to education as the key 
to our Nation’s social and technological and 
economic and moral progress. It will help 
meet the demands of our economy for more 
skilled personnel; it will enable many more 
of our young people to cope with the explo- 
sion of new knowledge and to contribute 
effectively in a world of intellectual, political, 
and economic complexity. 

But these new measures will still not do 
the whole job of extending educational op- 
portunities to all who want and can benefit 
by them, nor in meeting our growing na- 
tional needs. I, therefore, strongly urge the 
Congress to take early, positive action on the 
unfinished portion of the National Education 
Improvement Act, particularly those pro- 
grams which will assist elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In addition, I urge prompt 
action on proposed programs for combating 
adult illiteracy, for expanding adult educa- 
tion, for improving the quality of education 
at all levels. 

President Kennedy fought hard for this 
legislation. No topic was closer to his heart. 
No bill was the object of more of his atten- 
tion. Both his life and his death showed 
the importance and the value of sound edu- 
cation. The enactment of this measure is 
not only a monument to him, it Is a monu- 
ment to every person who participated in 
passing it, and most of you are in this room 
today. 

It clearly signals this Nation's determina- 
tion to give all of our youth the education 
they deserve, and as long as we have a Gov- 
ernment, that Government is going to take 
its stand to battle the ancient enemies of 
mankind, illiteracy, and poverty, and disease, 
and in that battle, each of you are soldiers 
who wear the badge of honor. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Rhode 
Island Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a matter of great pride for me to be 
present on September 23, 1963, when the 
citizens of Rhode Island paid tribute to 
Rhode Island Hospital for a hundred 
years of outstanding service, a century 
during which it cared for nearly 700,000 
bed patients and treated over 5 million 
other patients through its clinics and 
ambulatory services. 

In the characteristic fashion of this 
forward-looking institution, the theme 
of its convocation was modest on the 
point of past performance, but swelled 
with the counterpoint of tomorrow's 
medical care and how it can best be pro- 
vided today. 

At the conclusion of the centennial 
celebration, plans for a capital expansion 
fundraising drive were announced. Mr. 
Louis C. Gerry, president of the hospital, 
said that “the first major building proj- 
ect in Rhode Island Hospital’s program 
for its second century of service” would 
be a new structure “to house principally 
ambulatory services to meet the needs of 
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the sick and injured not requiring bed 
care.” 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, widely 
known as historian, author, and educator. 
For more than 25 years Dr. Keeney has 
been part of New England's intellectual 
life. After taking his A.M, in 1937 and 
his Ph. D. in 1939 at Harvard, he was a 
tutor and instructor in history there 
until World War O. He served with dis- 
tinction during the war as an officer with 
the 35th Infantry Division—1942 to 
1945—his decorations including the 
Purple Heart. Joining Brown University 
as assistant professor of history in 1946, 
he rose through the professorial ranks 
ron has been university president since 
1955. 

Dr. Keeney devoted much of his talk 
to some of the problems raised by the in- 
creasing momentum of scientific progress 
and its effect on medical education, 
Outlining various ways in which edu- 
cators attempt to apply the new scien- 
tific knowledge, he pointed out that 
Brown’s newly inaugurated 6-year med- 
ical education program provides an in- 
tensive, coherent development in the 
basic science on which medicine is based, 
by combining the conventional college 
years with the preclinical and clinical 
portions of medical school. 

While this system will add to the num- 
ber of people who can apply the new 
medical science, its primary aim is to 
provide a hard core of physicians 
equipped to discover new knowledge, or 
noy knowledge discovered by others, or 

The problems involved here are so ur- 
gent—and Dr. Keeney’s remarks so co- 
gent—that I included his address at the 
Rhode Island Hospital's convocation, 
September 23, 1963, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp so that it may be available to 
all Members of the House: 

RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL CONVOCATION 

Centennial anniversaries are likely to be 
retrospective and to contain a great deal of 
nonsense and pageantry. Whether the an- 
niversary is the hundredth or the four hun- 
dredth, men are likely to grow beards and 
both men and women are apt to wear dusty 
costumes of a supposedly appropriate period 
retrieved from the lofts of defunct theatrical 
warehouses. Together, they attempt to act 
out the events of the past to the edification 
and boredom of all those present. 

I am pleased that the theme of this con- 
vocation and this celebration is directed, not 
to the events of the last hundred years, but 
to medical care in tomorrow’s world—which 
is, of course, already today’s world. In a 
moment I shall apply myself to that question. 

First, however, I would like briefly to go 
back 100 years and ask what this commu- 
nity might have been like before the Rhode 
Island Hospital was founded. When one 
was ill, he went to Boston if he could afford 
it or to New York if he was very wealthy, 
but most people could only suffer in their 
homes with whatever care the inadequately 
equipped physicians of the day could give 
them, and either live or die. 

Disease spread rapidly, particularly in the 
slums which were even more prevalent then 
than they are today. With the development 
of the Rhode Island Hospital and the other 
general and special hospitals of our com- 
munity this situation has greatly changed 
and one can secure adequate treatment for 
most diseases within the community. 

If we did not have the Rhode Island and 
our other fine hospitals, we can be sure 
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today that our lives would be materially worse 
and that our population would be consid- 
erably smaller. 

We tend to take the hospital and those 
who have operated it for granted and to 
assume that, since it is here now, it has al- 
ways been here. But we owe a tremendous 
.debt of gratitude to the men and women 
who have been responsible for the very great 
advances of the hospital since the end of the 
Second World War. I refer particularly to 
Louls Gerry, Dr. Marshall Fulton, Dr. Mur- 
ray Beardsley, Oliver Pratt, Miss Mildred 
Schwier, Dr. Eva Nellie Blanche Hughes, Miss 
Medany, and to the many other devoted men 
and women who have worked with them. 

I have spoken of the old guard, for the 
most part; it would be quite as appropriate 
to speak of those who have taken their places 
as chiefs of staff and to speak of the many 
able people who are much younger. All these 
have shown devotion, skill, good sense, and 
great humanity. We are the richer for them. 

The program today dealt with some as- 
pects of the forward edge of medical science. 
Some of the developments in new medical 
science have not yet had their full impact, 
either on medical education or on medical 
practice. We have a great backlog of knowl- 
edge of human biology, chemistry, physics, 
and psychology—and of the fields that lie 
between—which is not yet fully used in diag- 
nosis. and treatment and which may provide 
the answers to many of our contemporary 
problems. 

We have, on the other hand, a wide spec- 
trum of areas where we know almost enough 
really to deal with the most serious problems. 
But between these and behind them, there 
are areas where we know almost nothing. 
In almost no area have we succeeded yet in 
using all that is known. 

These medical advances have had great 
effects upon society, and will haye greater 
ones. Infant mortality has been enormously 
reduced and expectation of life greatly in- 
creased. In some countries of the world the 
consequent increase In population presents 
a serious problem. In our country overpop- 
ulation does not yet tax our means of sus- 
tenance, but the increase is nevertheless a 
serious problem in that it multiplies the 
difficulty of opening full and useful lives to 
all our population of all ages. 

Worse, it has augmented the number of 
those who must live marginal lives or less 
because they are physically, mentally, or 
emotionally incomplete. The problem of 
custodial care in our society is already seri- 
ous; it will become more serious as we learn 
to save still more lives, but before we learn 
how to rebuild minds and bodies so that their 

can fully use them. 

It is not probable that we shall, but we 
may learn to interfere with abnormal de- 
velopment before it is final. 

Another facet of the new science lies in 
efforts to determine the effect of an individ- 
ual's biology on his social environment, and 
of his social environment on his biological 
destiny. Here, of course, medicine becomes 
sociology, and involves the whole lives of 
whole groups of people. 

Another result is that the mystery of med- 
icine has decreased in the mind both of the 
scientist and of the practitioner, but par- 
ticularly In the mind of the population who 
are treated with alarming frequency to ir- 
responsible journalistic discussions of med- 
ical advance which has not yet occurred but 
which is described as if it has. As the 
mystery decreases, the expectation of the 
individual increases; when he finds that 
there is no miracle cure, he is apt to lower 
his opinion of his physician, for he has read 
in his favorite magazine that there is such 
a cure. 

There are many other changes with which 
you are all familiar and which we should all 
contemplate. The problem underlying all 
these is, of course, the difficulty of translat- 
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ing biology into medicine. Biologists know 
many things, and will learn more, that could 
have a dramatic, even drastic effect on med- 
ical practice and, more speedily, on medical 
research. The application of new science in 
medicine can best occur in the university 
and the research and teaching hospital. 
That is why it is so important to Rhode Is- 
land that Brown is developing a program of 
medical education, and that the hospitals 
are developing and intensifying their pro- 
grams of research and teaching, and that 
we are doing so together. How to do so 
quickly is the problem. In education, it 
takes a generation for new knowledge to 
move from the research paper into the text- 
book. How long does it take for biological 
research to move from the laboratory into 
medical practice? 

The new medical science has not yet had 
its full effect. on education. 

We still have the traditional pattern of a 
haphazard, almost miscellaneous premedical 
preparation in college, followed by 2 years of 
preclinical work that is repetitious for the 
well-prepared student and may even seem 
irrelevant for the student who has his eyes 
only on clinical medicine. 

Then we have 2 years of clinical medicine, 
followed by an inordinately long period of in- 
ternships, residencies, and research positions, 
often with a Ph. D. thrown in, which means 
that the doctor may not be ready to prac- 
tice until his midthirties. 

There are current educational efforts to 
apply the new knowledge in three principal 
ways: first, by combining the last 2 years 
of college with the first 2 years of medical 
school, and thereby shortening the period 
of preparation; second, by early low-level 
specialization intended to prepare for team 
practice; and, third by intensifying and ac- 
tually lengthening the preparation through 
an articulation of the 4 years of college 
with the preclinical and clinical portions 
of medical school. 

Each of these plans or proposals has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The first two 
may make recruitment for the medical pro- 
fession easier, but they will not bring into 
medicine the best people who are now at- 
tracted by science itself. Certainly these two 
plans will produce more physicians faster, 
and we need more physicians. 

But, on the other hand, they will not 
greatly increase the use of new knowledge 
in the practice of medicine, until the ap- 
plication of such knowledge to medicine has 
been established by others. These two plans 
may be a trap for the person who changes 
his mind. If a young man or woman has 
decided early in his youth that he wishes 
to prepare himself for low-level specializa- 
tion and team practice and if he subsequent- 
ly decides that he wishes to become a medi- 
cal scientist, he will end up by losing rather 
than gaining time. 

The third proposal provides an intensive, 
coherent development in basic science on 
which medicine is applied. It would pro- 
vide a core of physicians equipped to discover 
new knowledge or apply knowledge that 
others have discovered, or both. There are 
dangers to be overcome. It is commonly 
supposed that such a program will result in 
a lack of humane studies. 

The truth is that, if the curriculum is 
properly constructed and the program in 
the humanities well planned, students in 
this sort of program can have a better and 
deeper penetration in the humanities than 
others. Moreover, if these students are edu- 
cated in the humane environment of the 
university, they may well acquire more hu- 
manity from conversation and association 
than from formal study through the curricu- 
lum. The second danger is that of losing 
doctors to science. This is a very real dan- 
ger. Time alone will tell what the result 
will be. It should, however, be possible to 
relate the student to medicine through care- 
fully developed seminars, discussions, ex- 
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perience, and increasing attention to and 
education in the application of basic sci- 
ence to diagnosis and treatment. 

This third program, of course, Is the one 
that we are now establishing at Brown. Our 
society has two great medical needs. One is 
for more and better people to apply the new 
medical science and the other for more and 
better people to discover the basic knowl- 
edge and find ways of applying it. Our pro- 
gram will help a little in the first, but it 1s 
directed primarily toward the second need 
for medical scientists, teachers, and clinicians 
who will use the researth that they them- 
selves have conducted and known. I would 
point out that two of the four speakers to- 
day received their educations on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. We had a great windfall 
of such people just before and just after the 
Second World War, not only in medicine, but 
In all the sciences and humane studies. The 
windfall is over; now we must produce our 
own. 

What does all this mean to the Rhode 
Island Hospital? Very simply that further 
developments of medical practice depend up- 
on the application of the new science to 
medical diagnosis and care. Such applica- 
tion can be made only by those who are well 
educated in basic science and active in clin- 
ical research, It cannot be well done by 
one hospital and one university separately 
and independently, but only together. it 
cannot be done by one research scientist and 
one clinician separately, but only together. 
Very few individuals can do both. This work 
can be done only in universities and hos- 
pitals where there is an active and develop- 
ing program of research and study. 

Since the Second World War, Rhode Island 
Hospital has moved rapidly in becoming a 
hospital that effectively supports extensive 
programs in research and teaching. Most 
of us go to the hospital when we are ill are 
appreciative of the care that we receive. Few 
of us are aware to what extent investigation 
and study have brought that care to its 
present fortunate level. 

Finally, these things mean, not only to 
Rhode Island Hospital, but to all of us, that 
the new science will either improve society 
or merely prolong the lives of its members. 
Which outcome occurs depends upon the 
conscience, knowledge, understanding, and 
support of the community in which the hos- 
pital, the universities, the colleges, the 
schools, and the churches are active partici- 
pants. Whatever these institutional leaders 
do, the full development of the conscience 
of the community and its expression in deeds 
depends upon the general beliefs, the con- 
science, and the acts of all its members. 

Ban NAT C. KEENEY. 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1963. 


Spending Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Shelbyville 
News. 

SPENDING YOUR MONEY 

Charges of waste in the Navy Purchasing 
Office, leveled this week in the U.S, House of 
Representatives by Hoosier Congressman 
EARL Wi.son, of Bedford, are enough to raise 
the hackles on any self-respecting, taxpaying 
citizen. 
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In fact, the insane spending as charged by 
Representative Witson in just one Govern- 
ment office—if it does, as charged by some 
others, permeate the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment—enough to warrant real fear for the 
future of the Government. 

“The Navy Purchasing Officer in Washing- 
ton, D.C.” Representative Wilson said in a 
speech before his House colleagues, “is guilty 
in one of the most flagrant examples of over- 
stocking and waste that I have seen in my 
22 years in Congress.” 

Representative Witson said a study he re- 
cently completed with the aid of Navy em- 
ployees, shows that the Navy Purchasing 
Office had up to a 10-year supply of some 
Office items on the shelves. Much of it had 
to be thrown away, he said, but some was 
salvaged and some was sent back to the 
dealer involved. 

Implicated in the speech made on the 
floor of the House was the NPO services 
branch head, who, he said, in the past has 


pany.” 

Wr. so said evidence has been supplied 
him by NPO employees “that shows a shock- 
ing disregard for the taxpayers’ welfare” on 


tary purchasing. 

“NPO can and has bought electric stapling 
machines from the Federal supply schedule 
for $22 to 624. It said it needed only 4 
of these machines, bought 24 of them, and 


endan the NPO service branch head), 
$44.75 each—almost double what it 


each before they were on the market. She 
ordered $1,400 worth of paper and extras and 
was ready to throw an existing overstock of 
copying paper for machines on hand down 
the drain until an alert and conscientious 
NPO employee stopped the deal. The same 
employee, with help from other NPO work- 
ers, discovered many other items in extreme 
overstock. AN materials were to be used by 
NPO's approximate 100 employees, and office 


Wussow said he was shocked to learn of the 
Oversupply of a great many items, such as 
3,000 staple removers, 5,000 boxes (500,000 
sheets) of carbon paper, a $5,000 overstock 
of Verifax and Thermofax copying paper, 


3,888 ballpoint pens, 4,668 ballpoint pen 


Tefills, 2,710 boxes of paper clips, 395 stamp 
Pads, 2,358 rolls of scotchtape, 540 rolls 
of pressure-sensitive tape, 246 dozen (2,952) 
erasers, 91 pencil sharpeners, etc. 

The list goes on and on. As Representative 
Wrison pointed out, “this is just a random 
sample. There was much more. I have 
already turned over my complete file on the 
matter to the General Accounting Office for 
its 5 and report. 

“This is 3 he added, of the ineffi- 
ciency, the mismanagement, and the slip- 
shod attitude that is rampant in our De- 
Tense Department, and especially in the Navy, 
today. This is why defense costs more each 
Year and why the workingman’s paycheck 
is nicked a little more each week. * * + 
The time has come for Congress to act to 
exercise strong new controls over the way 
in which the military spends the money we 
&ppropriate for defense.” 

As we have stated many times before, the 
Vast majority of people employed in govern- 
Ment at any level are honest, devoted, and 
hard-working. If this were not true, even 
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in the example cited by Representative WL- 
son, the uncovering of waste would not be 
possible. But it has become all too appar- 
ent that there are a considerable number 
whose personal greed transcends all, and 
that their presence is costly almost beyond 
belief. 

Representative Wmson has been fighting 
against waste of tax dollars, as have a num- 
ber of other Members of Congress, for a 
long time. We hope this good fight bears 
an increasing amount of the needed fruit 
of commonsense in the spending of our tax 
dollars. 


End the Bitterness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of some of the conversation recently, I 
include the following editorial and col- 
umn from the El Paso Times, El Paso, 
Tex., for review of those interested. 

END THE BITTERNESS 

Since the assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy, the entire American Nation has 
. plunged into a period of deep mourn- 


That is correct and proper. A President of 
the United States, a man in the prime 
of his life, a Chief Executive with a pro- 
gram he wanted to put over, the father of 
two children, had his life snuffed out by an 
assassin’s bullet. 

Sad to say, some elements in our country 
have been trying to fasten the blame for that 
assassination on those who disagreed with 
the policies of the late President Kennedy. 

An effort has been made to cause those 
opponents of the Kennedy policies to have 
a feeling of guilt. 

That is an unfair approach to the subject. 

Republicans in Congress have spoken out 
sharply against such tactics. It was about 
time. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
sincere mourning and a feeling of guilt. 

There are many patriotic, sincere Ameri- 
cans who simply did not, and do not, —— 
with some of the Kennedy policies. 
people had nothing to do 5 
tion. 

If the authorities are correct, the assas- 
sin was a Marxist, a self-styled Communist. 
Undoubtedly he had a quirk in his brain. 
But he had absolutely nothing in common 
with the conservative element in the United 
States. The conservatives are diametrically 
opposed to communism and everything it 
espouses. 

Let's put an end to the bitter and unfair 
criticism. Every American in his right mind 
deeply grieves over the death of President 
Kennedy and resents his assassination. 

The late President Kennedy has a place of 
honor in our history, to which he is entitled. 
His family has the sympathy and best wishes 
of all the American people. 

Now, let's try to go ahead and support our 
Government to the best of our ability. We 
can differ with the policies of the adminis- 
tration and still be good Americans. Never 
forget that. 

EVERYDAY EVENTS 
(By W. J. Hooten) 


The Very Reverend Oscar L. Huber, C.M. 
of Dallas, who administered the sacraments 
of penance and extreme unction followed 
by the apostolic blessing to the assassinated 
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President John F. Kennedy, has written an 
extremely interesting article which appeared 
in the December 6 issue of the Southwest 
Catholic Register. 

I read that article with particular atten- 
tion. The heading says: “Dalias Priest Re- 
uves President's Final Hour—Father 
Huber Points to Outburst of Love in City 
Where JFK. Di 

GOES TO HOSPITAL 

In his article Father Huber telis of seeing 
the procession of cars carrying President 
Kennedy and other dignitaries in Dallas. 
Then of hearing news of the assassination. 
He went to the hospital where he admin- 
istered the final rites to the dying President. 

Father Huber's article closes with this: 

“I believe that in every place of worship 
in Dallas, Catholic, Protestant, and syna- 
gogue, services, attended by unprecedented 
crowds, were held for the President on the 
National Day of Mourning. To me this was 
a marvelous expression of love, devotion, and 
deep-seated respect for the President of the 
United States. The fantastic interest of the 
people shown by the meticulous preparations 
made for the visit of the President, merits 
for them a lasting place in the hall of loyalty. 
A striking demonstration of sorrow can be 
seen by the great number of wreaths that 
decorate the spot where the President was 
assassinated. 

“The people of Dallas, along with the whole 
world, deeply mourn the loss of our President 
of the United States, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. May God grant him eternal rest. 
Likewise, may God lead the new President 
of the United States, Lyndon Baines John- 
son, safely along the arduous paths that lie 
ahead of him.” 

To which I would like to add a solemn 
“Amen,” 

NOTHING BUT GOOD 

Father Huber, a man of God, had nothing 
but good to say about the people of Dallas. 
I wish others would follow his example. 

After all, it was a Marxist, a self-styled 
Communist, who is said to have assassinated 
President Kennedy. 


Polish-American Tribute to Our Late 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Central of Polish Organizations of Pas- 
saic, N.J., last Sunday held a stirring and 
impressive memorial program for our 
late beloved President, John F. Kennedy. 

At the end of the services, the chair- 
man read to the assemblage the follow- 
ing letter to Mrs. John F. 2 which 
well sums up the feelings of all good 
Americans. 

The letter follows: 


Decemeber 16, 1963. 
Mrs. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mrs. KENNEDY: The Central of Polish 
Organizations of Passaic, N.., in the name 
of the Americans of Polish descent of Pas- 
saic and Bergen Counties, have held a me- 
morial service for the late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy at the Polish Peoples Home in Pas- 
saic, N.J., on December 15, 1963. 

The tragic occurrence in Dallas has de- 
prived the Nation of a true champion of 
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democracy. The members of this organiza- 
tion have especially felt the sorrow of the 
passing of the late President since they feel 
they have lost one of their true friends of 
freedom and one of their mainstays and 
champions of freedom of oppressed peoples 
throughout the world. 

The whole community of Polish-American 
‘descent, together with the societies which 
form this tion, wish to extend to 
you and your family their sincere sympathy 
in your hour of sorrow, 

Respectfully yours, 
Maria BELESKI, 
Secretary. 
JOHN GRYWALKSKI, 
President. 
Bruno SKRZYNSKI, 
Chairman, Memorial Service. 


I Am Not Guilty, by Leo J. Paulin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I offered the motion to recommit the 
foreign aid appropriation bill for 1964 
with instructions to report back forth- 
with with an amendment to prohibit the 
using of the funds of the American tax- 
payers to provide credit to Communist 
countries for purchase of any product by 
such Communist countries. The House 
supported my motion by a very large 
margin of 218 yeas against 169 nays. 

Since President Kennedy’s tragic 
death, the liberal left has attempted to 
develop an atmosphere of “sentiment” 
for legislative and national action as a 
tribute to the late President. Leo J. 
Paulin, the editor of a relatively new 

local Montgomery County, Md., newspa- 
per, the Maryland Monitor, has placed 
this matter in the proper perspective in 
his editorial of December 12, 1963, when 
he said: 

National policies and programs are either 
right or wrong and the fact that the late 
President Kennedy has been taken from us 
under tragic circumstances should in no way 
influence a legislator’s reasoning. ; 


And then noted that— 

Prior to the President’s death, the Senate 
was disposed to insist upon negotiating the 
wheat deal with Russia on a cash basis. 
After all, it was reasoned, Russia paid Can- 
ada “cash on the barrel head” for wheat. 
Following the President’s death, Senate 
Leader MANSFIELD read a letter from the late 
President urging that the Senate approve 
the extension of credit to Russia. Under 
the illusion that acceding to this “last wish” 
was paying a tribute to the great young 
President, the Senate reversed its previous 
position on the wheat deal. 


And then concluded that— 

If the wheat deal was right or wrong be- 
fore the President’s death, it must remain 
right or wrong after his death. The same 
reasoning should apply to all other national 
policies. 


The entire editorial, “I Am Not Guil- 
ty,” follows: 
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I Am Nor Guitr 
(By Leo J. Paulin) 


Almost daily since the assassination of 
President Kennedy, men tn high from, 
many rostrums have sought to read into the 

le act a motivation of national 
hate which they imply should now give way 
to a national complex of guilt. 

To read the solemn declarations from those 
of Chief Justice Warren down to a neighbor- 
hood soapbox politico you almost have the 
impression that the American public is now 
& snarling flery-eyed hater with man against 
man and wholly without compassion. 

It has now been almost conclusively estab- 
lished that the assassination of the late 
President was the work of a Marxist and was 
in no way related to racial tensions or opposi- 
tion to administration policies at any level. 

I refuse to accept guilt for President Ken- 
nedy’s death nor should anyone else, no mat- 
ter what his political persuasion, feel guilty. 
None of us are any more guilty of this act 
than we are guilty of the 5,000 murders com- 
mitted throughout the land annually. Man 
has murdered since the day Cain killed his 
brother Abel. 

Wars, murders, the taking of life will prob- 
ably continue far into the distant future, or 
until that day, if it ever comes, when homo 
sapiens is completely self-disciplined, or un- 
til the day when he has the courage to sub- 
scribe wholly to the Ten Commandments. 

The uneasy charges that as a Nation we 
are guilty of the late President’s assassina- 
tion stem from those who think in liberal 
political terms with the resultant inference 
that the opposition is the sower of the seeds 
of hate. 

Without explaining how, these spokesmen 
for the national conscience infer that the 
“loyal opposition“ should now, like the Arabs, 
“fold their tents and silently steal away.” 

Politically, this Nation has been more 
evenly divided since 1960 than probably at 
any time in history. For this reason the 
late President Kennedy met with a great 
deal of opposition to his programs. 

This should not have been s 
The Democrats won the 1960 election with 
a minority of all the votes cast. It must 
be concluded therefore that the majority of 
the people was, and continues to be, opposed 
to many of the Administration’s measures. 

This opposition is reflected in the lack of 
a responsive Congress to the desires of the 
executive branch. 

Co more sensitive to the grassroots 
than it is to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, finds 
it is on both sides and the greatest 
of these, as it has always been since the first 
Congress, is the pressure of the “votes back 
home.” 

National policies and programs are either 
right or wrong and the fact that the late 
President Kennedy has been taken from us 
under tragic circumstances should in no way 
influence a legislator’s reasoning. 

Prior to the President’s death, the Senate 
was disposed to insist upon negotiating the 
wheat deal with Russia on a cash basis. After 
all, it was reasoned, Russia paid Canada 
“cash on the barrelhead” for wheat. Follow- 
ing the President’s death, Senate Leader 
MANSFIELD read a letter from the late Presi- 
dent urging that the Senate approve the 
extension of credit to Russia. Under the 
illusion that acceding to this “last wish” was 
paying a tribute to the great young Presi- 
dent, the Senate reversed is previous position 
on the wheat deal. 

“If the wheat deal was right or wrong be- 
fore the President's death, it must remain 
right or wrong after his death. The same 
reasoning should apply to all other national 
policies,” 

If those in the legislative councils who be- 
lieved before the President's assassination 
that a cut in taxes was not practical with- 
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out a cut in expenditures, then the Presi- 
dent's death should in no way change their 
beliefs. Legislation should not be enacted 
on sentiment, 

licans have been no less grieved over 
the great loss to our country than have the 
Democrats. 


The Nation has every sympathy for Lyndon 
B. Johnson and the great burden he as- 
sumes in holding high the torch of Govern- 
ment. But to suggest the President is in- 
fallible because of the arduous task before 
him is to render a disservice to the demo- 
cratic processes of this Nation. 


Hodgdon Game Management Area 
Should Be Named for Lieutenant 
Manuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that a new game 
management area has been located at 
Hodgdon, Maine, this operating under 
the supervision of the Maine Fish and 
Game Department. 

I also want to say that very appropri- 
ately it has been recommended that this 
area be named the Gordon Manuel Game 
Management Area, in honor of Lt. Gor- 
don Manuel, a citizen of Hodgdon, 
Maine, who served with eminent distinc- 
tion in the military service of his coun- 


Lt. Gordon Manuel died when he was 
but 35 years of age, having been taken 
from our midst by wounds he received 
in military action during World War II. 
The Houlton Pioneer Times issue of No- 
vember 14, 1963, presents a vivid account 
of Lieutenant Manuel's deeds of heroism 
and service experiences, with writer Lar- 
ry Reece using this account as a testi- 
monial for the naming of the game man- 
agement area. 


Because this newspaper article makes 
some remarkable recordings of heroism 
on the part of a remarkable Maine cit- 
izen, I submit it to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and commend it to the attention 
of my colleague: 

Hopapon GAME MANAGEMENT AREA SHOULD 
Be NAMED FoR LIEUTENANT MANUEL 


(By Larry Reece) 

It isn't often that a sportswriter gets a 
chance to suggest a name for a game manage- 
ment area, but that’s exactly what I'm doing 
this week in the Pioneer Times. 

The new game management area is located 
in Hodgdon and was completed last month 
under the supervision of the Maine Fish and 
Game Department, The name that we have 
selected is Lt. Gordon Manuel, who was born 
and raised within 2 miles of the new manage- 
ment area, having lived as a youngster on the 
horseback road in Hodgdon. 

Lieutenant Manuel died at the age of 35 
in Guilford as a result of wounds received 
while in the service of his country during 
Warld War II. Lieutenant Manuel, who died 
in 1952, was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. He was survived by his wife Mary, 
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a son Gordon, Jr, now 17 years old, a sister 
Evelyn of Washington, D.C., and brothers, 
George of Kittery and Glenn of Littleton. 

When you ask why does his name come 
up as the most likely one for the new game 
Management area, we would like to have you 
read the following story of this brave young 
man from Hodgdon. 


HODGDON HIGH GRAD d 


Lieutenant Manuel was graduated from 
Hodgdon High School. Shortly after his 
schooling he enlisted in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps and earned his way as one of the top 
bombardier squadron leaders in the war. 
Then he was only a top rated sergeant, who 
had been known for his high hip boots which 
the rest of the crew would call Manuels’ 
duck-hunting boots from Maine, This out- 
standing bombardier soon earned the respect 
of his crew and many others, and before 
long was the squadron's leader. 

He arrived in Pearl Harbor 3 days after 
the Japs had attacked. Lieutenant Manuel 
Was soon to embark on his historic adven- 
ture which later would mean his death. 

It all started on night, as the story goes, 
in the copyright book written by the novelist, 
Quentin Reynolds. He tells of Lieutenant 
Manuel's 9 months on an island with 70,000 
Japs in the book entitled, “70,000 to One.” 

Lieutenant Manuel, who entered the serv- 
ice in 1939, certainly never forgot those 9 
months on that island as we will tell you in 
the next few lines, but first let us tell you 
that this young officer while in the service 
received 13 medals which included 3 distin- 
guished flying crosses, 3 silver stars, 2 dis- 
tinguished medals, 2 purple hearts, and 3 
Presidential citations. 

BESTSELLER 


The story, which was one of Quentin Rey- 
nolds' bestsellers, tells of the hectic 9 months 
spent by this officer from Hodgdon and reads 
like this: 

It was the 61st air mission for the Hodgdon 
bombardier, who was the squadron leader 
Of that attack of B-17’s that night back in 
May 1943. His group was planning an attack 
on Raboul, one of the Japanese held islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. All at once his plane 
Was hit by one of the so-called night fighters 
used by the Japs and the plane was rapidly 
going up in flames, Manuel started to leave 
the plane, but he had been hit severely by 
hundreds of small pieces of shrapnel from 
the B-17. Slowly he managed to pull him- 
self out of the flaming plane, in which most 
of the crew had been killed, and he para- 
chuted to the ocean waters below. This 
Started his true to life experience which you 
are about to read. 

The water on that fearful night back in 
May 1943 was cold and uninviting for this 
bombardier, who now realized that he had 
received a broken leg in the plane as well, 
and was bleeding quite badly from his 
wounds. He quickly took pieces of his 
Clothing and tied them around his legs to 
Stop the bleeding and then after a brief rest 
Started to swim for the nearest strip of land. 

JAPS WERE PATROLLING 


He realized that he had to get out of the 
Water before dawn and now it was short- 
ly after 2 am. The Japs would be patrol- 
ling the area that morning and probably 
would be looking for survivors. Manuel 
knew only too well what the Japs did to 
their American prisoners. So bravely he 
Strugled to get to shore, which was a dis- 
tance of 5 miles and it took Manuel 7 hours 
to reach this destination. 

“After 7 hours in the ocean he felt solid 
ground under him again but he didn’t know 
that there were 70,000 Japs on that island. 
He never realized that for the next 9 months 
he would be hunted down like an animal 
and would be barely existing on snakes, snails, 
and bitter tasting plants, always fearful of 
Unfriendly natives who would have slaugh- 
tered his head for a cheap pack of cigarettes, 
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that the Japs would have given in return. 
There were 70,000 ruthless hunters and he 
was their prize game.” 

Lieutenant Manuel’s story is a true one 
and not one of make believe. He lived every 
minute, hour and day of that 9 months in 
fear, back on that island in 1943. When 
Lieutenant Manuel, then a sergeant, first 
settled down on this lonely looking island, 
he didn’t have any idea what island it was. 
After his return to the United States, he 
thought it was a place called the Matala 
Plantation, and this proved to be correct. 

BUILT HUT 

Upon getting onto solid ground again, he 
started to make himself a hut, or lean-to 
as they are sometimes called. He used leaves, 
sticks, pieces of brush that were available 
and soon erected a cleverly hidden home, 
close by the ocean waters. With this 
of a home he knew he would be hard to find. 
From his many hunting experiences in the 
woods of Maine and around his home town 
of Hodgdon, he had learned from the dif- 
ferent animals how they would hide them- 
selves from hunters. 

Night after night he would crawl down to 
the edge of the ocean waters and soak his 
legs with the salt water. This nightly prac- 
tice was later attributed to the saving of 
his life, as all the poison was kept out by the 
salt water. 

Days, nights, and weeks went past and 
after crawling and using sticks to walk with 
for the first 2 months, he was able to travel 
on his own power, but as yet was not too 
well. He had lived on snakes, snails, and 
some of the island’s bitter tasting plants dur- 
ing this period of time. Other food was 
available such as coconuts, but he was un- 
able to climb trees to get them. 

Manuel’s first contact was with a small 
group of the island's natives who had located 
his home. There they stood, facing him with 
their knives in hand. All Manuel could say 
was “Me friend, me friend.” They came 
closer and finally contact had been made with 
these natives and he was on his way to their 
village. 

JAPS ARE TOLD 

Once there he was told that the chief of 
the tribe had sent word to the Japs that 
there was an American prisoner on the is- 
land and that they had him in their village. 
Manuel quickly hurried out of the hut which 
had held only him as its special guest and 
soon he was down the road and away from 
any trouble, for a little while at least. 

Experiences were happening so fast for 
young Manuel, who at the time of this ordeal 
was only a man of 26, that he could hardly 
find time to sleep in peace. In the next 
few weeks he made friends with some more 
natives who had drifted into this area by 
chance. These friendly natives lived about 
2 miles down on the lower end of the island. 
They proved their friendship to this Amer- 
ican bombardier, supplying him with coco- 
nuts and other food items which he hadn’t 
been able to get. This greatly helped to 
bring back some of his strength. 

At one time during his 9 months on the 
island he singlehandedly wiped out an entire 


There was still no sign of any 
Manuel in getting off the island. 
night he would watch the sky and 


a shot or build a fire as this would 
attention and the Japs would know where 
to look. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN 


One day one of his loyal native friends 
cme running to him all excited. He told 
Manuel that there was another white man 
on the island and thought he was American. 
Manuel wasted no time in getting to the 


Manuel was overjoyed someone 
he could talk to, This had been his 
month on the island, but now there were lot 
of questions he wanted to ask. The 
question he asked the newcomer was “Who 
won the world series?” He replied the Yanks. 
Manuel said, That's good, they are my fa- 
vorite team.” 

Manuel, who had now been figured dead 
by the War Department was more hopeful 
then ever of getting off the island. Soon 
American planes would come looking for 
survivors of the recent crash, the one his new 
American friend had been in recently. 

The natives held the key to their escape 
from the island as Manuel was later informed 
that they knew of a place where heip could 
be given in the attempt to escape. The 
natives had investigated and found a way 
to relay a message to one of the American 
ports. This was done with the help of some 
missionaries and an Australian. Within the 
week he had the good news that he was going 
home, as contact had been made with a U.S. 
submarine to pick up the Americans. The 
unforgettable night was in January of 1944. 
What seemed like a nightmare and was just 
that, was finally over for Manuel who was 
back on American soil again. 

One of the hardest things Manuel later 
stated that he had to do was to say good- 
by to that handful of friendly natives who 
had kept him alive on that island for 9 
months. 

Manuel, the son of Herbert and Ida Taylor 
Manuel (the Taylors were one of the first 
families to settle in the town of Hodgdon) 
claimed many times after this hectic 9 
months that if it hadn't been for his experi- 
ences in the woods of Maine and especially 
around his home in Hodgdon he couldn't 
have survived the ordeal. 

Manuel had been a guide and ardent out- 
doorsman while he was a resident of Hodg- 
don. Before his death in 1952 he came back 
to Hodgdon and hunted one fall with his 
brother Glenn, of Littleton. 

The name of Lt. Gordon Manuel is one of 
the most colorful in the field of heroism in 
World War II. He won the respect of the 
world for his courageous experiences while 
in the service of his country and certainly 
must also deserve the respect of his native 
State and his hometown for his deeds. That's 
why the name of Lt. Gordon Manuel should 
be given to the new game management area 
in Hodgdon, the place where this outstand- 
ing hero grew up and played as a youngster. 


Clapp Book: “The Congressman” 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that I was not on the 
floor a few days ago when my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Contre] spoke on the 
new book by Charles L. Clapp, entitled 
“The Congressman: His Work As He Sees 
It.” 

I just want to add these words of con- 
gratulations to the author, Mr. Clapp, 
who is now a valued assistant to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from my State, 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

Many books have been written about 
Congress by men who never served in 
Congress, and who never worked on Capi- 
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tol Hill. Many of these books have been 
interesting, and some have been of real 
value. But this is the first book I have 
seen that reports completely and accu- 
rately what Congressmen themselves feel 
about their work. 

All of us can learn something from the 
research that Mr. Clapp has done in pre- 
paring this book, and from the opinions 
and suggestions expressed by the fine 
Congressmen who cooperated with him 
in this project. 

The citizens of our country need to 
know more about how Congress works. 
This book can tell them. I hope that it 
will be widely read and appreciated. 


Kennedy Called Civil Rights Martyr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

KENNEDY CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS MARTYR 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy died 
a martyr’s death. He died because he dared 
to advocate civil rights for Negroes. He dared 
to play the good Samaritan to the man far- 
thest down. 

It may be said, in truth, he died for the 
Negro race. He was crucified on a cross of 
race prejudice. Because he advocated civil 
rights for Negroes, those of race prejudice 
hated him with a violent and vicious hatred. 
Had he possessed the heart of a Faubus or a 
Barnett or a Wallace, he would be living 
today. 

The foul and dastardly deed that Oswald 
the assassin did in Dallas was but a link in 
the cruel chain of circumstances that race 
prejudice is forging about the South and 
Nation. The rifle that snuffed out the life 
of our great President and the dynamite that 
slew four little Negro girls in Birmingham 
that fateful Sunday morning, are parts of 
the same pattern of violence and hatred that 
is gripping the South. Both of these tragic 
events were spawned in a climate and atmos- 
phere of a race prejudice that is not only 
condoned but religiously cultivated even in 
the hearts of children. 

When Oswald the assassin with felonious 
intent laid low our great President and one of 
the noblest spirits of history, he was operat- 
ing in a climate of hatred and violence that 
race prejudice had prepared before him. The 
way had been prepared by the massive re- 
sisters, and the would-be interpositionists, 
and the neverists“ and the racists and the 
white supremacists overt and covert, and the 
anti-Kennedy press that heckled and hissed 
and hounded the man unmercifully and un- 
ceasingly unto the day of his tragic death. 

It is therefore no wonder that Kennedy 
was slain in the South that hated him with 
such violent and vicious hatred, the South 
where race prejudice is threatening to take 
over the driver's seat, the South where ex- 
tremists have locked the jaws of good men 
with fear. 

The writer was born in the South and has 
lived and served in the South, not out of 
necessity but out of preference, through 
many years, He will sooner or later sleep 
beneath its soll. So he cannot resist the urge 
to lift once more, a volce of warning and 
protest when he sees race prejudice by its 
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works and ways destroying his beloved South- 
land, and with it our great Nation. 
Gorpon B. HANCOCK. 
RICHMOND. 


Eulogy to President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this eulogy delivered by Maj. Gen. 
Teddy H. Sanford, commander at Fort 
Chaffee, Ark., in the district which I am 
honored to represent, at the memorial 
services held at Fort Chaffee on Monday, 
November 25, 1963, for our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. I insert this 
splendid eulogy in the Recorp: 

GENERAL’s EULOGY 

We the military of Fort Chaffee are gath- 
ered here this afternoon, with our friends 
and neighbors of this community, in the 
presence of God, to pay our last respects to 
our late Commander in Chief. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy is dead, cut down 
by an assassin’s bullet—an act that has out- 
raged decent men everywhere. 

Mr. Kennedy brought to the head of our 
Government all the essential attributes of a 
great leader. 

He was first of all a man of deep religious 
faith. 

He brought to the White House not only 
the physical courage he had proven in com- 
bat, but also a great moral courage, so essen- 
tial in the man who must make decisions. 

Although he himself was born with wealth 
and high position, he brought with him a 
real concern for the average man, and the 
underprivileged everywhere. 

He had an intimate knowledge of the world 
and its great problems. 

He was a man of wisdom and peace and as 
our new President has said of him “he 
molded and moved the power of our Nation 
in the service of a world of growing liberty 
and order.” 

He did not shrink from his responsibilities 
but welcomed them. 

He also brought with him a sense of 
humor, so essential to one shouldered with 
great responsibility. 

His inaugural address was one of the 
greatest lines from it have been quoted over 
and over again and they will be quoted for 
decades to come. Like the one in which 
he said, “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

He upheld the faith of our fathers, which 
is freedom of all men. He broadened the 
frontier of that faith, and backed it with 
energy and courage. 

Mr. Kennedy said in his ina ad- 
dress, “The energy, the faith, the devotion 
which we bring to this endeavor will light 
our country and all who serve it—and the 
glow from that fire can truly light the 
world.” 

History will be much kinder to Mr. Ken- 
nedy than we have been. 

He shall live in song and story as long as 
man remains free. 

We pray that God shall continue to shed 
His grace on this Nation as He has so gen- 
erously in the past. 

With God's help we shall pick ourselves up 
from this great national tragedy and shame, 
and move forward to new heights, and as 
Mr. Kennedy said “light the world.” 
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We of the military have not only lost our 
Commander in Chief, we have, also, lost a 
great champion. He not only understood 
military power as an instrument in world 
politics, he also understood the men and 
women of the services who constitute that 
power. He supported their aspiration for a 
more equal sharing of the privileges of citi- 
zenship in this great Nation. 

Now that he has been relieved of command 
and of the great burdens placed upon him, 
not only by this Nation, but by the whole 
free world, may he rest in peace. 

For his widow and children, his mother 
and father, and all his loved ones, we pray 
that God in His mysterious way will bring 
peace to their broken hearts. 


Negro Leader Hits Lack of Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER,. Mr. Speaker, in 
the general darkness which surrounds 
the so-called civil rights issue, there 
comes occasionally a ray of light shed by 
an intelligence peculiarly competent to 
know this problem and understand all 
that is involved. 


The Shreveport Journal of December 
7 carried a press report of a statement 
by S. B. Fuller, one of the Nation's lead- 
ing businessmen, which should be read 
and pondered by all those who believe 
that the solution to all the ills of the 
Negro race is the passage of the patently 
unconstitutional civil rights bill. 

As a man who knows his people, this 
Chicago businessman, with deadly accu- 
racy, has struck the nail squarely on the 
head and has driven the proverbial point 
home, that the Negro has no one but 
himself to blame for his lack of initiative, 
courage, wisdom, concentration, and 
reason. 


Far better than my saying it, let this 
article speak for itself: 

Neoro Leaver Hirs Lack oF INITIATIVE 

New Yoru.—Negroes, because of their own 
“lack of initiative, courage, integrity, loyalty 
and wisdom," have only themselves to blame 
for not moving forward, a Negro businessman 
said Friday night. 

S. B. Puller, one of the Nation's leading 
Negro businessmen, spoke during a panel 
discussion before the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM) 68th annual congress 
of American industry. He was the first Negro 
ever to address the NAM. 

Puller said the Negro has failed to under- 
stand that man “must move forward, or the 
eternal march of progress will force him 
backward.” 

He said the Negro mistakenly “believes that 
the lack of civil rights legislation and the 
lack of integration have kept him back.” 

“Unfortunately, the Negro believes that 
there is a racial barrier in America which 
keeps him from succeeding, but yet if he 
would learn to use the laws of observation, 
concentration, memory, reason, and action, 
he would discover that there is a world of 
opportunity right in his own community,” 
Puller said. 

Fuller is president of the Fuller Products 
Co. of Chicago. 
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Should Writers Write to Congressmen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a thoughtful 
article by Irwin Karp which appeared 
in the November issue of the Dramatists 
Bulletin. I think all of us in Congress 
will appreciate this effort to explain to 
the public some of the “do's” and 
“don'ts” of writing effective letters to 
Members of Congress: 

SHOULD WRITERS WRITE TO CONGRESSMEN? 


(By Irwin Karp) 

Stanley Green's article on the pending 
Jukebox bill (October, Dramatists Bulletin) 
concludes with the suggestion that guild 
members “write to their Congressmen ex- 
pressing their support” for the bill. Con- 
Sidering that his letter on this bill, or on 
any pending copyright or tax legislation that 
affects writers, will be one of the thousands 
of pieces of mail that a Congressman or 
Senator receives each week, it is natural for 
an author to wonder whether writing can 
help, or is simply a futile gesture. 

Obviously, much depends on whether his 
letter is merely another piece of paper in 
an organized campaign to support or oppose 
a particular measure, by a show of numerical 
Strength; or, whether it really discusses an 
issue, reflects the writer’s own viewpoint, 
and is aimed at enlightenment and persua- 
sion. 

On some major issues, a flood of mail may 
influence a bill's fate. For example, the 
Treasury's proposal to withhold income tax 
On interest and dividends was opposed by 
a well organized letterwriting campaign, 
Which probably contributed to its defeat. 

In many instances, however, pressure 
Campaigns are self-defeating—and they 
should be. Certainly, the fate of legisla- 
tion to reform the Copyright Act, or to give 
fairer tax treatment to authors and other 
creative persons, should depend on some- 
thing more substantial and logical than 
than counting pieces of mail, pro and con. 

In any event, letters from authors can 
Serve a more useful purpose than as mere 
ballots in a campaign. The tax 
and copyright problems of writers, drama- 


the committees responsible for legislation in 
these areas do become acquainted with these 
problems, and the author's viewpoint, most 
Representatives and Senators do not. Pro- 
posed legislation affecting writers tend to be- 
come lost in the mass of other matters they 
have to consider. One means of directing 
a Congressman’s attention to bills that affect 
the literary profession and him 
of the merits of the author’s position, is per- 
Sonal correspondence from individual writ- 
ers. 


Do such letters reach Congressmen? And 
do they have an effect? In a Harper’s arti- 
cle (June 1961), Ellen Davis points out that 
while the great mass of a Senator's mail 
is handled by his staff and does not reach 
his desk, he does see and personally reply 
to, letters from the “unusually thoughtful 
or articulate constitutent.” Of course, if 
the constituent is not only articulate but 
also well known, so much better the chance 
that his letter will be read by the Senator, 
and not processed by the staff for a form 
reply. 
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Miss Davis quotes former Representative 
James Quigley of Pennsylvania, 
means, write your Congressman if you have 
something to tell him. Letters that have 
something to say and say it well are always 
welcome.” That the Congressman’s state- 
ment is not just a bromide, is borne out by 
the experience of authors who have written 
on legislation affecting the literary profes- 
sion and the creative arts. They have found 
that Representatives and Senators do read 
their letters and are interested in these is- 
sues; and that they will give serious con- 
sideration to the author’s viewpoint. How- 
ever, these letters were thoughtfully de- 
veloped expositions of that viewpoint, and 
not merely perfunctory statements of sup- 
port for a particular bill—and this, more 
often than not, marks the difference be- 
tween a letter that is futile, and one that 
may actually help. 


The U.S. Dollar Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
Matt S. Szymezak before the 55th annual 
meeting of the District of Columbia Sav- 
ings & Loan League on May 31 at Hot 
Springs, Va. : 

Mr. Szymczak, a former member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, is particularly well qual- 
ified to speak on economic matters. 

Governor Szymczak’s remarks follow: 

THe U.S. DOLLAR TODAY 


(By Matt S. Szymczak, member of the fac- 
ulty, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C., before the 55th annual meeting of 
the District of Columbia Savings & Loan 
League, May 31, 1963) 

Our economy seems to have a way all its 
own. In spite of the many varying forecasts 
as to where it’s going, it Just keeps going 
along—not high, not low—but just going 
along. It is my opinion that a modified tax 
cut is inevitable—sometime about Septem- 
ber or October. And that is bound to stim- 
ulate economic growth. 

Monetary policy will take all this into ac- 
count and will proceed accordingly taking 
into account the money and credit needs of 
our economy—a high-level stable economy— 
without inflation, and at the same time, our 
deficit in our balance of payments. At a 
time when the economy rises further and 
the demand for credit increases, interest 
rates will rise in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of free markets—supply and demand. 

Since the late fifties, but especially since 
1960, there had been increasing anxiety about 
the U.S. dollar and, given the dollar's pre- 
eminent international role, about the entire 
world financial system: concern over balance- 
of-payments deficits, agitated discussion of 
the gold outflow and the rise of U.S. short- 
term indebtedness, and at times frenzied 
gold speculation. Indeed there were mo- 
ments when serious men could be pardoned 
for suggesting that America was faced with 
a clear and present danger of international 
insolvency. But such talk or at least talk 
in quite such tones now has 
largely disappeared. Is it simply that we 
have learned to live with this constant dan- 
ger, as we have learned to live with the 
terrible risks of the cold war between nuclear 
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superpowers? Or has the danger really re- 
ceded; either because the underlying finan- 
cial situation has improved, or because our 
monetary authorities, in cooperation with 
European governments and central banks, 
have succeeded in dismantling offensive 
weapons—in defusing the explosives which 
might have set off an international financial 
catastrophe? Nobody, of course, suggests 
that our financial problem is solved; but 
hardly anybody today fears imminent finan- 
cial disaster. Does that mean that our dol- 
lar is sounder—and safer—today than it was 
1 year, 2 years, 3 years ago? 

The sound dollar is not a very clear con- 
cept. As a staple of political and editorial 
oratory, it is a little like mother love: some- 
thing everybody is for—except, of course, 
one’s wicked opponents. But to define it is 
a lot harder. No doubt before April 1933 a 
sound dollar meant a dollar freely redeem- 
able in gold at the fixed parity.. Indeed, some 
may still nostalgically equate real soundness 
with free coinage and free convertibility into 
gold. Yet when we speak today, 30 years 
after the collapse of the international gold 
standard, of the soundness of a currency— 
any currency—clearly we must have some- 
thing else in mind. What is that some- 
thing—what does a “sound dollar“ mean in 
the context of the world economy of 1963? 

I submit that there are two meanings— 
related to one another, but not at all the 
same thing. In the context of the domestic 
economy, “soundness” must surely refer to 
acceptability and relative stability of pur- 
chasing power. In the international con- 
text, a “sound dollar” means a dollar whose 
exchange rate is maintained without resort 
to exchange control or general import quotas. 

Before offering some remarks on the inter- 
national soundness—or otherwise—of the 
dollar, I should like to say a few words about 
a sound domestic dollar. If we agree on a 
fairly stable purchasing power as the proper 
criterion of a sound domestic currency, we 
have reason to be well satisfied with the per- 
formance of the dollar in the recent past; 
measured by the cost-of-living index, the 
value of the dollar has declined only very 
little since 1959; measured by the commodity 
price index, not at all. That in itself, how- 
ever, does not guarantee plain sailing in the 
future. Threats to continuing stability or 
near-stability may arise from three causes: 


Excessive total expenditures—total demand 
from consumers, businesses, and Government 
in excess of what can be produced with avail- 
able resources—does not appear to be a dan- 
ger in the foreseeable future. On the con- 
trary, the problem at the moment is just the 
reverse—total demand for goods and services 
falls short, by roughly $40 billion annually, 
of what the economy could produce. This, 
as you know, is the administration’s argu- 
ment behind the tax cut proposals now be- 
fore Congress: that by being provided with 
$10 billion more in disposable income, the 
public will be induced to spend more on con- 
sumption, thus stimulating increased eco- 
nomic activity and utilizing hitherto idle 
resources. As long as such increased con- 
sumer demand—including secondary ef- 
fects—can be met from existing (but cur- 
rently unused) resources, no stepped-up price 
inflation, and therefore no threat to the 
soundness of the dollar, need be feared. 

But there is one proviso: by cutting taxes, 
the Federal Government will incur a larger 
deficit. That deficit can be financed by bor- 
rowing either from the banks or from the 
public, Le., either by new credit creation or 
by tapping the public’s savings. If the first 
route is chosen, greater liquidity of the pub- 
lic at large will be the result. That in itself 
need not threaten price inflation, for the 
public’s spending is primarily determined by 
the level of income, not by whether more 
or less of its assets are held in liquid form. 
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Nonetheless, a great increase in liquidity 


means a lot of financial tinder lying around 


tinder that could feed the flames of inflation 
if a new boom developed and got out of hand. 
It is clearly for this reason that Chairman 
Martin of the Federal Reserve has pointed 
out that any increase in the Government's 
deficit resulting from the proposed tax cut 
should be financed out of savings, not 
through the creation of new credit. 

I mentioned a third threat to the future 
stability of the dollar: rising costs. On this 
subject, little can be added at this late hour 
to what most of us have been saying for 
many years: that all of us have a respon- 
sibility—a grave responsibility—to exercise 
restraint in wage demands and in setting 
prices. Our national record has been much 
better over the last 4 or 5 years than in the 
immediate postwar era, but even now unre- 
strained demands on the part of a few could 
still rock the boat. We must never forget 
that we are all in this together. 

Let me now turn to the posture we present 
to the outside world: How sound is the dollar 
internationally? 

Soundness of the dollar as an international 
currency rests on its free convertibility into 
other currencies; and, since other curren- 
cies are defined in terms of dollars of a given 

content, ultimately on fee convertibility 
into gold at the request of foreign central 
banks. 


Of course, what here complicates our posi- 
tion, as well as that of the United Kingdom, 
is the fact that dollars and sterling are widely 
used as international reserve currencies. 
Thus, while other countries currencies are 
fairly safe as long as their national accounts 
(both current and capital) are balanced, or at 
least. any imbalance is amply covered by for- 
eign exchange reserves, the United States and 
the United Kingdom have an additional 
worry, a worry common to all bankers; name- 
ly, that their short-term Liabilities exceed 
their ultimate liquid reserves, in this instance 
gold. But whereas commercial bankers have 
long been accustomed to reserve ratios of 
8 or 10 or, at most, 22 percent, the drop of 
our national gold reserve to less than 100 
percent of foreign short-term liabilities has 
given rise to a bad case of jitters. To be sure, 
sterling, the other international reserve cur- 
rency, has long carried on with gold and 
foreign exchange reserves oscillating around 
$3 billion, against foreign sterling balances 
of around $10 billion—no more than a 30 per- 
cent reserve ratio. But we in this country 
had had 20 years to become accustomed to 
gold reserves of $20 billion or more, against 
foreign dollar balances of less than that; so 
that the new situation, in which we have 
gold reserves amounting to no more than 
about $16 billion against foreign short-term 
liabilities of $20 billion ($25 billion if liabil- 
ities to international agencies are included) 
forced a considerable degree of rethinking 
and made not only us but international 
bankers as well rather nervous. 

What all this amounts to is that interna- 
tional soundness of the dollar rests on its 
international confidence. To revert once 
more to an earlier analogy: other countries, 
like ordinary citizens, are financially sound 
as long as their income (plus accumulated 
savings) matches their outgo; the United 
States and Great Britain however, like all 
bankers, must concern themselves not only 
with their solvency but also with their li- 
quidity; a loss of confidence would destroy 
their credit and cause a run on the bank. 

And that brings us to the crucial point: 
what does international confidence in the 
dollar rest on, and how well is it likely to 
be maintained in the foreseeable future? 

Clearly we are concerned here with a psy- 
chological phenomenon that is subject to 
many irrational pulls; but equally clearly 
it must somehow be linked, although per- 
haps only after a timelag, with an under- 
lying concrete fact: the international sol- 
vency of the American economy. What 
initially caused nervousness, a few years 
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back, was the sudden realization that the 
United States, in its capacity as interna- 
tional banker, no longer was holding 100 
percent reserves; but what really gave sub- 
stance to those sudden fears was the fact 
that for several years the United States had 
been running annual balance-of-payments 
deficits of nearly $4 billion; unless foreign 
countries were willing to add indefinitely to 
their holdings of dollars—an unlikely as- 
sumption—or else, unless the trend was 
reversed, it would be only a matter of time 
before American gold reserves were depleted; 
the more so as about 611% billion were 
frozen as domestic gold backing by the Fed- 
eral Reserve for its currency and deposits, 
and only the remainder constituted free in- 
ternational reserves. 

It was at that time that first priority was 
given to the task of correcting the imbalance 
in our international accounts. I need do no 
more here than briefly enumerate some of 
the actions taken: reducing our defense ex- 
penditures abroad; reducing the value of 
goods which returning tourists may bring in 
duty free; purchasing of defense equipment 
by our allies in the United States; tying a 
far larger percentage of foreign aid to dollar 
purchases in the United States; attempts to 
encourage exports and American travel by 
foreigners; keeping short-term interest rates 
high in order to discourage the outfiow of 
short-term capital; negotiations for the early 
repayment of foreign loans; offers to convert 
dollar balances into medium-term Treasury 
securities denominated in foreign currencies; 
and, last but not least, efforts to hold down 
prices and keep exports internationally com- 
petitive, partly by exhortation and partly by 
fiscal inducements to modernize. And, of 
course, by other measures that indicate a 
serious determination to attain equilibrium 
in our international payments. A constant 
search for new and additional ways to do that 
is evident to all. 

The saving grace was that we did not have 
to resort to a crash program of desperate 
emergency measures. We do, after all, still 
have gold reserves of about $16 billion, which 
can gain us valuable time while carefully 
prepared longer term measures take effect. 
And there is evidence that our policies have 
begun to show results; after years of hover- 
ing around $4 billion, our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit declined to less than $2.4 bil- 
lion in 1961 and to $2.2 billion in 1962. It 
now appears that we were too optimistic 
when we expected a balance in our interna- 
tional accounts by the end of this year. 
More likely we will have another deficit this 
year, perhaps in the neighborhood of $2 bil- 
lion, and I would caution that even occa- 
sional hints that, with luck, we may break 
even by 1964 should not be taken too liter- 
ally. A further gradual reduction may be 
the best we can achieve. Slow progress it is, 
perhaps, but progress nonetheless. But can 
we be even sure of that much—a gradual 
narrowing of our payments gap, and eventual 
balance sometime in the sixties? 

I believe we can. Consider first the trade 
balance. A recent article in the Survey of 
Current Business,” based on statistical anal- 
ysis of recent trends, argues that our exports 
to other industrialized countries have been 
rising in direct relation to those countries’ 
economic growth. And even though the rate 
of that growth has recently slowed down 
somewhat, we may reasonably expect the 
growth of those countries—Western 
and Japan—to continue, albeit at a some- 
what less hectic pace. Moreover, while our 
export prices have remained practically un- 
changed since 1959, those of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan have recently been rising. 
This rise can be expected to continue if you 
take into account the rapid increase in labor 
costs in those countries, especially in France 
and Western Germany. Such a shift in the 
cost and price relationship will, I venture 
to say, after a lag bring a considerable shift 
in the flow of international trade—wholly 
in our favor. One factor, it must be ad- 
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mitted, may partly offset such an improve- 
ment; if the European Economic Commu- 
nity turns inward and surrounds itself with 
a high tariff wall, our exports may be de- 
prived of some of the markets where they 
would otherwise enjoy a price advantage. 
Difficulties with our farm exports, and in 
general the recent attitude of President de 
Gaulle's government must indeed give rise 
to considerable apprehension on that score. 
But we should not despair too quickly. 
After all, the Common Market includes five 
other countries as well as France, and in my 
opinion, General de Gaulle is not as inward- 
looking as reported, and Germany is known 
to be strongly opposed to any inward-look- 
ing, protectionist little-Europe policy and in 
favor of freer trade and economic and politi- 
cal cooperation with the United States and 
Great Britain. Thus, while it is risky to base 
economic predictions on political guesses, 
the long-run political odds are certainly not 
nearly as unfavorable as they may look at 
the moment. 

But that is not all. Any references to 
American investment abroad may discourage 
the outflow of U.S. long-term capital, in 
fact, there already have been indications of 
a gradual slackening in this flow; and this 
trend may accelerate. This, added to the 
recent reduction in the outflow of short- 
term capital, will bring further relief to our 
balance of payments. Nor does it seem likely 
that foreign aid payments will rise further; 
if an , congressional sentiment after 
the publication of the Clay report points to 
a further cut. Put all these things to- 
gether—a probable rise in exports, only partly 
offset by higher imports if our domestic econ- 
omy improves further; a probable reduction 
in the net outflow of long-term capital; and 
a return flow of earnings on American in- 
vestments abroad, a leveling off or even 
reduction in foreign aid—and you see good 
reasons for expecting a slow but continuing 
improvement in our basic balance, 

Will all this be enough to restore and 
maintain international confidence and in- 
sure that there will not be a run on the 
dollar? We cannot be absolutely sure; even 
the soundest banker can never guarantee 
that some unforeseen event—a default some- 
where else, an unsubstantiated rumor—may 
not lead to a mass panic among his deposi- 
tors and close his bank, And while domes- 
tically, after long and painful experience, 
we have devised strong safeguards in the 
form of the Federal Reserve, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, we have only one equivalent to that in 
the international fleld, the International 
Monetary Fund; and the International Mon- 
etary Fund, though it has large resources, 
cannot create new international credit, and 
is therefore limited in its role as interna- 
tional lender of last resort. True, as indi- 
cated by Per Jacobssen, its Director, the 
other day, its powers and operations have 
been greatly expanded. 

But when this has been said, there are 
nevertheless grounds for being optimistic 
about the future and for asserting that the 
international financial situation is vastly 
more stabilized than a couple of years ago. 
A straw in the wind came in January: after 
the breakdown of the Brussels talks between 
Great Britain and the Common Market, there 
developed a flurry of speculation against 
sterling. Yet this attack on sterling was 
brought under complete control within a day 
(as was also a more recent one in March), 
in stark contrast to the upheaval which the 
run on sterling caused 2 years ago—when 
Britain had to raise the bank rate to 7 per- 
cent, ask for a huge loan from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and take drastic 
action domestically. If the United Kingdom, 
with much less reserves than the United 
States and with an economic future that has 
suddenly become quite uncertain, can ward 
off an attack on sterling so quickly and suc- 
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cessfully, there seems even less danger that 
a successful attack could be mounted against 
the dollar. 

Why should the United States and the 
United Kingdom, these two international 
bankers, suddenly find themselves in a 60 
much stronger position? I believe there are 
several factors which explain this new sta- 
bility. For one thing, international financial 
cooperation has been greatly strengthened 
over the past 2 years. The central banks of 
the most important countries have agreed to 
make credit available to one another when 
any country’s currency is under attack. 
They also have pooled resources and coordi- 
nated their policies to counter gold specula- 
tion on the London gold market. Finally, 
the US. Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System have been operating in the foreign 
exchange markets so that for instance any 
Sudden flight from dollars into some other 
currency could promptly be countered by 
Official U.S. sales of that currency in the 
foreign exchange market, before such a 
Movement has a chance to develop into a 
panic. 

But still, this constitutes only a technical 
defense against sudden speculative moves; it 
Could not stave off forever any long-term 
flight from the dollar or the pound sterling. 
The second line of defense consists of some- 
thing much more solid than more technical 
devices: the fact that basically the interna- 
tional economic position of both Britain and 
the United States is now basically much 
Stronger than a few years ago. Britain has 
a slight surplus in her balance of payments, 
and the United States has a surplus on cur- 
rent account, and a deficit on capital ac- 
Count that seems at least under contro! 
à deficit moreover, which if the worst came 
to the worst could be eliminated by stopping 
or reducing further foreign aid, military ex- 
Penditures abroad, and foreign investments. 
To stop any or all of those capital outflows 
Would be politically and otherwise highly 
Undesirable; but the world knows that the 
United States could in the last resort do 
that rather than become internationally in- 
Solvent, and this knowledge deters any really 
determined speculation against the dollar. 
No realistic person can ever overlook that, 
On its trading account alone, the United 
States more than pays its way international- 
ly, and therefore ultimately remains master 
of its destiny. 

There is one final circumstance which, in- 
directly, has strengthened the position of the 
dollar and the pound sterling: the alterna- 
tives to holding on to the two key currencies 
look so much less inviting now than they 
did a short while ago. When those two cur- 
rencies were under attack in 1960 and 1961, 
respectively. short term capital moved either 

to gold or into the currencies of Switzer- 

the Netherlands, West Germany, France, 

and Italy. Today only the Italian lira looks 
reasonably attractive. Gold speculation has 
lost most of its glitter since the President 
Clearly reaffirmed that the dollar would not 
be devalued, and since the world’s important 
central banks made it clear that they would 
Use their combined resources to defeat any 
Speculation in the London gold market. 
Switzerland has recently been suffering from 
a balance-of-payments deficit, making the 
Swiss franc look less attractive than before. 
French have recently been plagued by 

& deficit in their balance of trade; and 
though their invisible exports still more 
compensate for that, the French are 
Clearly worried that their rapidly rising costs 
and prices may lead to a further deterior- 
ation, As for Germany and the Netherlands, 
both have found that the recent apprecia- 
tion of their currencies has made exporting 
much more difficult for them than they had 
expected. In fact Germany, the big surplus 
country of not so long ago, is now in a posi- 
tion very similar to that of the United States 
in the late fifties: a shrinking surplus in its 
of trade has more and more diffi- 
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culty paying for the deficit on capital ac- 
count, Germany's imports have for several 
years now been rising faster than its exports, 
and the continuing rapid increase in German 
wage costs and prices threatens to wipe out 
the export surplus altogether. In brief, 
while in the late fifties and early sixties our 
gold and dollar outflow led to a correspond- 
ing increase in the gold and dollar reserves 
of several European countries (and Japan), 
today only France still continues to accumu- 
late further reserves; and as I mentioned 
before, the French themselves already antici- 
pate a turn of the tide—President de Gaulle's 
attempts to hold down miners’ wages, and the 
resulting large-scale strikes in France, are 
a clear indication of how desperately wor- 
ried the French are about the competitive- 
ness of thelr exports and thus the future of 
the franc. 

To restate this final factor in the newly 
changed international situation: not only 
is there much less reason for international 
speculative funds to flee from the dollar and 
the pound sterling—even if they wanted to, 
they have no place to go; the alternatives 
look no more attractive, perhaps even less 
so. And, of course, all this is no more than 
a reflection of the underlying reality: the 
basic economic imbalance between the 
strength and competitiveness of the United 
States and Great Britain on one hand, and 
Western Europe and Japan on the other, has 
largely disappeared. There is no reason to 
withdraw funds from your bank if it is as 
safe as any other place. 

Economic prediction is proverbially risky. 
Any number of things may happen over- 
night to make us all look like fools. But if 
prediction is modestly as no more 
than an honest attempt to appraise all the 
factors that impinge on our economy today, 
and those that look like impinging on it in 
the near future, then the prospects are mod- 
erately comforting. At least so they look to 
me. If stimulation of our domestic economy 
is carried far enough to create new invest- 
ment opportunities at home, so that more 
of our capital will stay home, but not beyond 
the point where it would set up new infia- 
tionary pressures; if we as a nation con- 
tinue to pursue prudent policies and to ex- 
ercise self-restraint with regard to prices and 
wages, then there are solid grounds for ex- 
pecting not only economic progress but also 
a sound dollar, both domestically and inter- 
nationally. We are by no means out of the 
woods yet. But I believe we are on the 
right track and, God willing, we can and 
will lick the problem. 

Inflationary increases in our export prices, 
of course, would hurt our surplus in exports 
and thus increase our deficit, but I am opti- 
mistic that this will not be allowed to hap- 
pen here. I hope I am right. 

As this is being written, Iam mindful of 
the fact that France has increased its accu- 
mulation of reserves and that Germany ap- 
pears to be moving in the direction of a 
surplus position in its international pay- 
ments. Nonetheless, taking a longer period 
of time into view, I am on the whole opti- 
mistic as to the future of our balance-of- 
payments position. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following manu- 

script by Edwin G. Jenkins: 

PLAN FOR TRAINING AND JOB PLACEMENT OF 
UNEMPLOYED FOR JOBS NOW AVAILABLE, IN- 
CLUDING AUTOMATION 


(By Edwin G. Jenkins) 
OUTLINE 


1, Utilizing knowledge gained through 
years of experience by tradesmen in their 
respective fields as well as information re- 
ceived through studies of professional ex- 


2. A look at America’s present program for 
training unemployed and other technicians 
needed today and tomorrow. 

3. Presenting a practical training program 
that will benefit all Americans now. 

4. A large number of unemployed, un- 
skilled Americans can be trained and em- 
ployed in good jobs in 12 to 18 months. 

5. Supplying adequate labor for unionized 
operations as well as open shop operations, 
giving all Americans the freedom of choice 
of employment. 

6. Keeping the American labor force train- 
ing up to and in constant step with progress 
made by our scientists and others in the fleld 
of automation. 

7. Manufacturers and suppliers willing to 
aid in keeping machinery and equipment of 
workshops up to their latest developments. 

8. The best medicine for the handicapped, 
school dropouts, and juvenile delinquents is 
training and good job employment. 

AN APPEAL BY A LAYMAN 


To each Federal, State, and city official, 
and each U.S. citizen who is sincerely in- 
terested in doing whatever possible to aid all 
members of our great Nation in securing and 
keeping jobs of their choosing, irrespective 
of their origin, race, political or 


was born in Birmingham, Ala. 
on December 4, 1910, and it would seem he 
was born a few years prior to his time as 
several things he has envisioned, developed, 
and presented have been accepted by the 
American public several years after his in- 
ception. 

After graduation from State Agricultural 
and Mechanical School, Normal, Ala., in 1926, 
he attended Mergenthaler Linotype School 
in Chicago and returned to Birmingham as 
the first Negro linotype machinist in the 
area. 


In 1939 he founded the first successful 
Negro pictorial magazine — Newspie.“ The 
was the only magazine used as a 
morale builder for Negro servicemen in the 
U.S. installations, as well as abroad. This 
magazine was the first Negro magazine to 
carry regularly four-color process national 
advertisements. It was founded 3 years be- 
fore the advent of Negro Digest, Ebony, and 
other Johnson publications, which have been 
very successful. 

In 1944 he opened the first bowling lanes 
for Negroes in the South. They were in the 
basement of the Masonic Temple, Fourth 
Avenue and 17th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 

In 1949 he wrote the curriculum and 
founded the first complete private printing 
trade school in the United States. The school 
was named Manhattan School of Printing, 
and was located at 333 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. He was forced out by his finan- 
cial partner in a few months without any 
compensation—only a portion of his back 
Salary as an instructor was received. 

In 1950 he acquired the ownership of the 
oldest Linotype school in America known as 
Empire Linotype School, immediately devel- 
oping it into a complete printing school and 
adding the first complete maintenance course 
for the Linotype and Intertype machines to 
be taught in a private trade school. This 
was done as the need for machinists of these 
machines was increasing, and the manu- 
facturers of these machines were discon- 
tinuing their schools which had been in 
operation for years. 
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Next, in 1954, he developed, wrote the 
course, and instituted the first complete 
photo offset course to be offered in a private 
trade school in the United States. 

In March of 1958 this layman spent sev- 
eral weeks establishing the International 
Assistance Foundation, in an attempt to 
present to the American people a realistic 
international technical aid program for the, 
then, new emerging African nations. His 
plan was to acquaint the people of these 
countries with the American way of life, 
thus winning their friendship before they 
were free. Several others in this country 
recommended to our Government and other 
officials that we should train the leaders of 
these countries in contrast to his sugges- 
tion. So, no help was given to the Inter- 
national Assistance Foundation. However, 
something like $500,000 was given to bring 
to these shores supposed-to-be leaders of 
these new emerging countries. To the 
knowledge of most of us in America, this 
program was not successful. The program 
which was attempted by the International 
Assistance Foundation was, in part, pre- 
sented under our present Peace Corps pro- 

which came into existence a few years 
after he had presented the International 
Assistance Foundation plan. 

We, as American citizens, have reached 
another milestone in our history, and the 
program and techniques employed in ap- 
prenticeship training over the last 100 years 
has not been modified to meet today's 
demands. 

When this layman sees our President in a 
sincere effort to ald our country in the big 
job of training and securing jobs for the 
unskilled and unemployed, which is still 
growing each day, he feels that it is his duty 
to present whatever plan he feels will aid 
in this program. 

He noticed in the newspaper reports that 
President Johnson had asked men like Whit- 
at Se Jr., Roy Wilkins, and Mr. Farnum 

a plan that will aid him in work- 
ced out the solution to this problem. In 
each instance they have said that the solu- 
tion is in the acceptance of all members of 
America with equal rights in the American 
apprenticeship program in all trades. He is 
sure that this was suggested because they 
feel that through the apprenticeship pro- 
gram we have the answer. 

However, this layman is certain that these 
conclusions were reached based on studies 
made by experts in different flelds who had 
spent most of their lives either in training 
in academic institutions, or in research of 
the printed material available on the sub- 
ject at hand. He doubts sincerely that lay- 
men such as himself who have spent, as in 
his case, 38 years in the printing fleld and 
have mastered the trade, have been asked 
their as to what could be done to 
alleviate this problem. 

Years ago Booker W: m started out 
at Tuskegee Institute and the plan extended 
to other vocational schools throughout the 
South that for minority groups to gain their 
rightful position in the country, they had to 
master a trade. This layman thinks that 
most of the minority group members who 
are today enjoying good positions in trades 
throughout the country are those who were 
trained in these schools. These schools a 
few years ago decided that to train their stu- 
dents to become first class citizens they 
would have to drop the trades and vocational 
training programs and emulate other in- 
stitutions by becoming schools of liberal arts 
and higher education. Now that they have 
succeeded in a number of instances, to open 
doors and employers are ready to receive 
qualified craftsmen in a number of vocational 
shop positions, these institutions do not have 
personnel to offer, Certainly, to remedy this 
situation, permission to get more minority 
groups into apprenticeship programs today 
is not the answer. 

The plan which this layman shall attempt 
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to present in the next paragraphs will be cen- 
tered around the experience and knowledge 
gained in the printing field. However. 
through several months’ investigating and 
checking, he has found that, with minor 
changes, this program is applicable to most 
trades which we have in the United States 
today, needing large numbers of persons 
trained in new fields because of automation. 

The time of 5 or 6 years is the usual time 
required for one to complete apprenticeship 
programs which leaves the journeyman, once 
he has completed same, to be in a position 
not much better than the one he was in 
when he started the apprenticeship program 
as manufacturers are developing new and 
more modern equipment to do the same job 
in less time each year. So, we need a pro- 
gram that will keep the workers of America 
trained and in step with the scientists and 
other persons employed in developing more 
and more modern equipment. 

In most cases, the time of the apprentice- 
ship programs today should be reduced to 
around 12 or 18 months—not 5 or 6 years— 
and the way it can be done is very simple. 

We have in New York State several quali- 
fied private trade schools that are capable of 
training persons for different skills in 5 or 
6 months of concentrated training. The big 
problem which has come up in most cases 
has been placement, as industry is not will- 
ing to hire these persons who have been 
trained until they have had some commer- 
cial experience. 

The next step would be to establish non- 
profit workshops in every industry where it 
is found feasible, so that, with an addi- 
tional 5 or 6 months on-the-job training 
with Journeyman supervision, the industries 
would be able to receive from these work- 
shops qualified labor as they would need it. 
This labor would not only be trained in the 
most modern techniques of the trade they 
had selected and which had been stand- 
ardized throughout the entire 50 States, but 
they would have been exposed to the latest 
machines developed for automation as these 
machines would have been made available 
by the manufacturers for each of the shops 
requesting same, as they would be run non- 
profit. The manufacturers could loan, give 
or bequest these machines to the workshop, 
thus exposing the trainees to the latest 
America had to offer. 

I am sure you realize that industry under 
normal conditions cannot purchase the latest 
automated machinery as fast as it is devel- 
oped. First, because of the large cost. Sec- 
ond, it would be unwise for them to pur- 
chase this machinery without adequate labor 
to man it. 


When this layman was in Washington re- 
cently, an official asked him what the unions 
would think of this He did not 
answer him at the time, but since arriving 
in New York he has given it some thought. 
This layman doesn’t think that we should 
be concerned with what the unions think 
of any such program, but we should be con- 
cerned with what all the citizens of America 
would think of the program. The unions 
represent less than one-half of the constitu- 
ents of the country. He feels that the open 
shops in all fields are just as important as 
the union membership. If we are to be a 
strong America, the question should be: 
What does the American public think of 
the program? What's good for America is 
good for the unions. 

The unions really should be our best sup- 
porters for the plan, as, again referring to 
this layman's experience in the printing field, 
about eight years ago, after he established 
the first photo offset printing course, a num- 
ber of small printing plants, which for- 
merly had done letter press printing, changed 
over to photo offset printing. These 
owners were not in a position to hire a 
Photographer, a stripper, a platemaker and 
a pressman. So, we developed a combination 
course for a photographer, stripper, plate- 
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maker, and pressman. This made it possible 
for the average small printer to hire one 
combination man and one pressman. The 
plant owner would find the jobs and man- 
age the plant. After a few months of this 
operation, he would usually increase his 
employees by adding one photographer, one 
stripper, one platemaker, etc. 

When this plant reached 10 or 12 persons 
or more, it was usually approached by the 
union, or someone in the shop approached 
the union, and the plant was organized. In 
the last 9 or 10 years this layman thinks he 
can point to more than 100 plants in this 
area that have been established along these 
lines, and are now unionized. Most of the 
members are graduates of our school and 
not any of them have taken more than 18 to 
24 months to secure their union card. So, 
he feels the union should be our greatest 
supporter as we are their main source of 
expansion. 

Under the Manpower Training Act this 
layman understands that New York State 
alone received a little more than 842 mil- 
lion. This was several months ago. It is 
understood that only a very few dollars 
have been spent and they have been spent 
through efforts trying to expand public 
school systems. 

He has been informed, and since large 
numbers of his students come from the local 
New York school of printing, that, although 
some public schools have very good equip- 
ment, they lack good teaching personnel. 
When he investigated this area he found 
that, in the main, those who instruct or 
teach in city vocational schools are those 
who have not been successful in obtaining 
union memberships. For that reason, they 
have taken positions as instructors. If these 
persons are not capable of obtaining union 
membership, how can they direct the train- 
ing of personnel needed for today's automa- 
tion program? 

We cannot understand why a large num- 
ber of qualified private trade schools in New 
York State are not being utilized when these 
private trade schools have to pay taxes, thus 
help replace the U.S. dollar, spent each year, 
and the efforts are being concentrated on 
the public schools which, of course, are non- 
profit, and, thus, tax exempt. It does not 
seem that our resources are being perpetuated 
in this fashion. 

This layman also understands that the 
little effort that has been miade so far toward 
the Manpower Training Act in New York 
State includes some phase of training at city 
schools for offset pressmen, but as a pre- 
requisite the applicant must have spent 2 
to 3 years as a journeyman in the field before 
he is eligible for training. I am sure you can 
see how this precludes minority group per- 
sons who never worked in the printing trade 
at all. 

This layman wishes to point out that this 
is not a program for just minority groups, but 
for all Americans, in that he has found 
through the 13 years that he has directed 
Empire School of Printing that the high 
competitive situation in America today 
makes it a must that all employers hire those 
who are best qualified to produce their prod- 
ucts regardless of their race, origin, polit- 
ical, or religious convictions. 

So, he would request that when you con- 
sider plans that are going to be presented by 
a number of experts as you would normally 
do at this time, you consider the recommend- 
ations of a layman which were gained 
through years of experience, before making 
your decision. 

This layman is Edwin G. Jenkins, director, 
Empire School of Printing, Inc., 222 Park 
Avenue South, New York City. 


APPENDAGE 


If these workshops are established in every 
trade feasible, the amount of actual com- 
mercial work done by them will be less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the commercial 
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work done in the respective trades. This 
certainly would not be an encroachment of 
nonprofit workshops in the field of commer- 
cial work. 

Several thousand words have been written 
covering the development made by IBM, RCA, 
National Cash Register, Burroughs, etc., in 
their efforts to develop machines to increase 
the amount of corrected punched tape to.be 
used in typesetting. However, I have yet to 
read one word by any firm or person tending 
to train the manpower necessary to keep the 
typecasting machine running, as they have 
changed their gears to get more slugs per 
minute out of one machine, and of course, 
will need more maintenance attention. 

In New York City alone there are 5,000 or 
6,000 Linotype operators, but today’s require- 
ments for automation require 2,000 to 3,000 
linotype and intertype machinists and yet 
the only complete maintenance course avail- 
able for the requirement of automation in 
this area is offered by Empire School of Print- 
ing. However, nothing has been done by 
New York State to utilize this 
through the Manpower Training Act, when 
immediate jobs and union cards are avail- 
able to all trainees who master this mainte- 
nance training. 


In Recognition of Miss Debbie Reynolds 
and Her Work With Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, since 
its founding in 1955, the Thalians, an 
organization for emotionally disturbed 
children, has had as its most ardent 
supporter, film star Miss Debbie Reyn- 
Olds, a valued constituent of mine. Miss 
Reynolds has been instrumental in 
raising funds for the organization, which 
is a nonprofit, tax-exempt corporation 
chartered by the State of California. 

In the beginning, its fundraising ef- 
forts benefited the Reiss-Davis Guid- 
ance Child Clinic in West Los Angeles. 
As the group became larger and its in- 
come increased, Miss Reynolds spear- 
headed the group’s dream by organizing 
& clinic of its own. This clinic was dedi- 
cated in 1959 on the grounds of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital and is called the 
Thalians Clinic for Children. At the 
Present moment the clinic is operating 
at peak level, with more than 125 chil- 
dren under regular observation: 

In 1961, when the Cedars of Lebanon 
and Mount Sinai Hospitals merged, the 
combined organization began to raise 
funds for a $50 million medical center 
for Los Angeles. As part of the center’s 
building fund, the Thalians pledged 
themselves to raise $1 million to con- 
Struct and maintain a Thalians build- 
ing to contain an expanded clinic for 
children, Miss Reynolds, again, is the 
vital force behind this drive. 

Miss Debbie Reynolds, film star and 
mother, with so many other pressing 
duties, should most certainly be ap- 
Plauded for her invaluable service to this 
group. 
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Buweps Mission Told by its Chief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. K. S. Masterson, U.S. Navy, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons, 
writing in the December issue of Navy 
magazine, tells the vital story of this 
Bureau’s mission in protecting the 
United States as follows: 

KEEPING THE FLEET ARMED AND READY IN THE 
MISSILE AGE 


(By Rear Adm. K. S. Materson, U.S. Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons) 


With a background of international ten- 
sion and unrest, seapower can never be static. 
A U.S. Navy of about the present size, ex- 
pressed in terms of packaged weapon sys- 
tems; 1. e., ships, aircraft, and their armament, 
is needed to reinforce our national determi- 
nation to resist aggression and to safeguard 
American interests, as well as the interests 
of our friends and allies. 


It was the high state of instant combat 
readiness of the Navy, and that in all our 
Armed Forces, which gave President Ken- 
nedy a free hand in taking his firm posi- 
tion In the Cuban crisis, The existence and 
capability of the fighting forces enabled him 
to select the time, the place, and the method 
of coping with aggression. Faced with a 
most rigorous challenge, naval forces met 
that challenge successfully, and proved con- 
clusively that a mobile, flexible fleet still 
is, and will continue to be, an effective in- 
strument in national policy. The ability of 
the several services to effect superb lialson— 
between ships and both land-based and car- 
rier-based planes—was well demonstrated 
and efficiently executed, 

OUR OBJECT: TO KEEP PEACE 


But we cannot stand still and let scientific 
progress overtake us. Our responsibilities as 
a member of the Nation's defense team are 
many. We must look sharply to the Navy 
of the future, forever keeping pace with the 
technological revolution. Only thus can 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons provide the 
Fleet with the weapons necessary to give the 
ability to apply force with discernment, pre- 
cision and in appropriate degree if and when 
needed. These newer weapon systems that 
result from our development effort, with 
their longer ranges, higher speeds, greater 
power and shorter reaction time, continue 
to be much more expensive than their pred- 
ecessors. Today's and tomorrow’s models 
must haye the capability of matching the 
demonstrated high-performance weapons of 
any potential enemy. In addition, they must 
be devised in the fastest and most econom- 
ical way. 

More defense for fewer dollars is being 
achieved by interservice use of each individ- 
ual service’s research and development pro- 
gram, and today many of the Buweps de- 
veloped items are doing double duty. They 
are being put into the arsenals of the Marine 
Corps, the Army, the Air Force and friendly 
foreign nations, and vice versa. 

Today the U.S. Navy's firepower includes 
much new and revolutionary equipment. A 
prime example is the nuclear submarine with 
its Polaris missiles, a powerful deterrent to 
a nuclear war, and one of the key weapons 
in the arsenal of the free world. Among 
wea, that provide the fleet with the 
ability to fight and win wars of limited 
objectives are the surface-to-air Tartar, 
Talos and Terrier missiles and the antisub- 
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marine rocket Asroc, the drone helpicopter 
(Dash) armed with advanced torpedoes, the 
deadly air-to-air Sidewinders and Sparrow 
III's, the lethal air-to-surface Bullpup, the 
new free-fall bombs, and the high-perform- 
ance Hipeg machinegun which fires stock- 
piled ammunition at a fantastic rate. 


IMPORTANCE OF R. & D. 


Looking to the future, Buweps programs 
include Subroc, an antisubmarine rocket 
with built-in guidance; Typhon, an inte- 
grated surface-to-air weapon system; and 
Phoenix, Shrike and Condor aircraft missiles, 
all typical of Navy's continued research for 
progress and improvement. 


It should not appear, however, that the 
Buweps research and development program 
is totally oriented to aircraft and armament 
as end products only. It sponsors and con- 
ducts a broad program of research and ex- 
ploratory development, both basic and ap- 
plied, in all areas of technology that are 
important to the Navy's mission. Much of 
this is carried out with reference to Navy 
Weapon systems in order to increase our 
base of knowledge as well as to advance our 
technological capabilities. It is from the 
results of this research and exploratory de- 
velopment that the Navy draws new tech- 
niques and new concepts for future weapon 
systems. 


Also the Navy, as a participant in the 
national space effort, is involved or inter- 
ested in many undertakings in space tech- 
nology. Such Navy developments as radar, 
telemetering gear, full-pressure suits and 
solid rocket propellants have a profound in- 
fluence on almost all US. space projects. 
Because of the Navy's pioneering in the field 
of nuclear propulsion, the application of 
knowledge gained thus far is invaluable in 
the national search for means to implement 
nuclear power as a space propellant system. 

While the Navy’s present posture is out- 
standing, our goal will remain a modern 
Navy that is formidable, versatile and 
flexible in its undertaking of a wide range 
of commitments around the world, while at 
the same time maintaining its readiness for 
action of any type, or scale, at any time. 


Magazine Salutes Congressman 
Lindsay 


EXTENSION o REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrnpsay], is the 
subject of a magazine article in the De- 
cember issue of New York/USA. This is 
a bimonthly journal of debate, investiga- 
tion, and fact directed to the State of 
New York and its officials. Its editor and 
publisher, James H. Heineman, person- 
ally authored this biographical sketch of 
the gentleman. 

From my first congressional associa- 
tion with Jonn Linpsay, I have respected 
immensely his distinction and dedica- 
tion. He is an effective national legisla- 
tor who well serves his constituents needs 
and interests. 

This article is not the first time the 
gentleman's obvious abilities have been 
noted in such public form. Further, we 
all recognize his performance and poten- 
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tial will bring him to other worthy 
tributes in the days ahead. Still, the 
special character of New York/USA and 
its circulation among the 10,000 elected 
and appointive government officials in 
the top echelons of each branch in every 
section of New York’s municipal, county, 
and State governments makes this article 
deserving of special attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
selection of JoHN Linpsay for this notice 
offers positive proof that his is among 
the brighest stars in the political firma- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

PROFILE: JOHN VLIET LINDSAY 


(By James H. Heineman, editor 
and publisher) 

“The step that the Federal Government 
should take at this time in promoting the 
development of the fine arts in the United 
States is to establish a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. Both the previous and 
the present administrations have called for 
the creation of such a council, but the meas- 
ure has been consistently stymied in the 
House where it has failed to clear the Com- 
mittee on Rules.” 

The speaker was the Honorable Jon V. 
Lisa, Representative from the 17th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New York, 
as he réintroduced a bill to promote the 
growth and development of the fine arts in 
America. 

Republican Lrnpsay has been referred to 
by Show magazine as “the theater’s foremost 
champion in Congress,” and a man who has 
“introduced a number of House bills designed 
to alleviate some of the pressures on Ameri- 
can show business.” He is one of the few 
legislators in the country who recognize that, 
underneath the so-called cultural explosion 
of the past decade, with mounting public 
interest in live theater, with mushrooming 
art classes and with a 100-percent increase 
in the demand for books of all kinds, there 
lies a serious national economic and artistic 
ill health. 

“Little or nothing is heard in Washington 
about the actions only lawmakers can take,” 
said Mr. Linpsay recently. “The dramatic 
arts have no spokesmen there. They have 
no lobbies. Most Congressmen have never 
heard from their constituents on legislation 
affecting the arts.” 

SPOKESMAN FOR THE ARTS 


Fortunately, the statement about no 
spokesmen is not quite right. We do have 
Mr. Linpsay. Last April, he delineated four 
major proposals for restoring the cultural 
health of the United States, which in capsule 
form are: 

1. The creation of executive offices at all 
levels of Government whose purpose it would 
be to give recognition and status to the arts, 
and to coordinate community interest and 
resources in matters of private participation. 

2. The establishment of the aforemen- 
tioned Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
“to exert a unifying force upon the current- 
ly confused and chaotic Federal dealings 
with the arts,” and to overcome the obvious 
lack of direction, muddled duplication and 
“bureaucratic stodginess” which until now 
have characterized the governmental ap- 
proach (or lack of it) to matters creative. 

8. The provision for realistic tax relief, 
both to overcome such deterrents to partici- 
pation as the 10-percent admissions tax to 
cultural events and to provide relief for writ- 
ers, artists, musicians and others whose in- 
come fluctuates from month to month and 
year to year. 

4. The development of a plan that would 
enable cultural institutions to receive Fed- 
eral financial support, but without govern- 
mental intervention or censorship. 
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Mr. LiNosay, in speaking up for the arts, 
cited a number of current and historic ex- 
amples of measures that have been benefi- 
cial. New York State, for example, under 
Governor Rockefeller, has provided a pat- 
tern that might farsightedly be followed by 
the Government, as well as by other States, 
in establishing the New York State Council 
on the Arts. In January 1790, George Wash- 
ington declared “there is nothing which can 
better deserve our patronage than the pro- 
motion of science and literature.” John 
Quincy Adams, in his first message to Con- 
gress, recommended the passage of laws for 
the encouragement of the arts, sclences and 
literature. In 1910, Congress created the 
Commission of Fine Arts as part of a plan 
for the development of the District of Colum- 
bia; and there have been other advances 
in various departments of the Government 
which could well be coordinated by an advi- 
sory council, 

Representative JOHN V. Lınpsay’s efforts 
and accomplishments, however, have by no 
means been confined to the arts. He has 
been a persistent, prolific and productive 
champion of many meaningful causes, sur- 
prisingly so in view of his rather recent ar- 
rival on the congressional scene. 


VOTE GETTER 


It was not until 1958, after serving as Exe- 
utive Assistant to the Attorney General of 
the United States and practicing law in New 
York City, that Mr. Lrnpsay'entered the 
Republican primary for Congress. He won 
by a 3-to-1 margin and later defeated his 
Democratic opponent by 7,800 votes. In 


27,000 votes in a district that President 
Kennedy carried. Then, in 1962, he was 
elected by more than 53,000 votes, to lead 
the entire Republican ticket and inspire the 
remark that “JoHN LInpsay’s margin of vic- 
tory was the most impressive election vic- 
tory ever recorded by a Republican in the 
city of New York.” 

The Congressman is a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee and three of its sub- 
committees: on revision of laws, trademarks, 
patents and copyrights; on State taxation on 
interstate commerce; 
lands. Equally important, however, 
been his consistent fight for better educa- 
tion, better health, better housing and the 
other causes with which he is deeply con- 
cerned. He is not a man to retreat from a 
fight. As he said in mid-September, “My 
own committee, Judiciary, is presently writ- 
ing a civil rights bill which will be contro- 
versial, * * * a Senate filibuster is expected. 
Most important will be legislation designed 
to open up the labor market to all citizens— 
the removal of racial barriers to jobs. Of 
next importance is the right of access to pub- 
lic accommodations. * * * 

His civil rights bill was described by the 
New oe Times as “the best civil rights bill 
of 1963." N 

Among the bills which he has drafted and 

„ and which have been enacted into 
law have been an amendment to the title I 
housing bill; an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill to strengthen language abilities of 
oversea personnel (to correct one of the 
most sophomoric of all American interna- 
tional weaknesses); an amendment to press 
the State Department to put the United Na- 
tions on a self-financing basis; and the 
Lindsay conflict-of-interest bill, to determine 
standards of conduct for Government em- 
ployees at all levels. 

More than half a dozen of Mr. LINDSAY’S 
bills are now under active congressional con- 
sideration, including one for hospitalization 
and home care for senior citizens, another 
for low-interest construction loans, and one 
for a President’s Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion. He has also sponsored a bill for tax 
relief to the handicapped, against Govern- 
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ment withholding of taxes on interest and 

dividends, and against the imposition of 

crippling taxes on U.S. enterprises abroad. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS SPECIALIST 


Congressman LInpsay has been active in 
international, as well as domestic affairs. In 
1961, the House selected him to be one of 
the nine Congressmen to serve as a delegate 
to the NATO Parliamentarians Conference, 
which was held in Paris. A year later, he 
was reappointed as a delegate, on the basis 
of his outstanding record. This confidence 
was also reflected by the delegates of 15 na- 
tions who elected him as executive secre- 
tary of the Political Committee of the Con- 
ference. Recently, he voted against the $585 
million cut below the $4 billion figure rec- 
ommended by a bipartisan majority of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the foreign 
aid bill. As he explained it, “The Foreign 
Affairs Committee had reported a reasonable 
bill, calling for a reduced and more selective 
expenditure.” This committee had also 
adopted the Lindsay amendment, which 
would require administrators of the program 
to canvass the availability of private, non- 
governmental investment in specific projects 
before making loans from the Development 
Loan Fund. 

“Gradually the aid program must be nar- 
rowed down,” says Mr. Linpsay, “and ulti- 
mately phased into the private sector. Mili- 
tary support should be withdrawn from gov- 
ernments which are themselves aggressors 
beyond their borders or tyrants within.” 

He has taken a deliberate stand on the 
issue of the test ban treaty, to prohibit nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere, outer space, 
or in territorial high seas. “I am satisfied 
that the treaty is an important step forward,” 
he remarked recently, “that it could lead to 
diplomatic advances in other areas, that it 
does not endanger the vital interests of the 
United States, and that it should receive 
unconditional Senate consent.” 

The Congressman is in a unique position 
to coordinate his talents and interests in 
the furtherance of both domestic and in- 
ternational measures. The 17th Congres- 
sional District, in the heart of midtown Man- 
hattan, includes the United Nations, four 
major universities, the theater district, the 
business and garment districts, and a num- 
ber of diverse residential areas, from the 
plush apartments of Park Avenue to the 
Bohemian flats of Greenwich Village. 

He has been active in area redevelopment, 
which he refers to as “probably the worst 
administered program in W: He 
cites how the Government has, at prodigious 
expense, “succeeded in assisting the transfer 
of unemployment from one area to another, 
doing little * * * to alleviate hard-core un- 
employment caused by automation.” 

As one of the most flagrant examples, he 
points out how the House, last June, re- 
jected an additional, and highly unnecessary, 
authorization of $355.5 million for the pro- 
gram. Although Mr. Lrnpsay and 208 other 

en voted against the measure, the 
Senate passed the bill and the administration 
will again attempt to put it through the 
House. “I will again vote it,” states 
Mr. Linpsay emphatically, “Unimaginative, 
expensive pork-barrel legislation is not the 
answer to the unemployment problems of 
this decade.” 

SOUND EDUCATION NEEDED 

Congressman IAN Sa is equally strong 
but on the other side of the fence—in his 
pronouncements on education. “Poor edu- 
cation,” he says, “is at the root of most social 
problems, It starts with primary education 
and, as usual, this area remains untouched 
by Congress." He recently voted in favor of 
a 5-year, $1.2 billion program of grants and 
loans for construction or improvement of 
public and private college facilities. He also 
voted for a 4-year bill to provide up to $350 
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million in matching grants to the States for 
vocational educational programs, which he 
refers to as à sound attack upon the prob- 
lems of automation.” 

With considerable foresight, the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch had this to say shortly after 
the Congressman arrived on the Washing- 
ton scene: “This is the first time that the 
country as a whole has heard [Lrnpsay’s] 
mame * * * this country will hear more 
from him again.” 

In 1960, he was selected by 50 of the lead- 
ing correspondents and columnists in Wash- 
ington as “the outstanding freshman Con- 
gressman in his party.” 

That this acclaim has been deserved is 
evident by his record of accomplishment 
during the past 5 years. To put it in the 
words of the New York Herald Tribune, 
“Jouw Lindsay, reliable and dedicated, is 
the sort of public servant Democrats and in- 
dependents can vote for with the clear con- 
science of those who every so often cross 
party lines when they see an unusual oppor- 
tunity to contribute to enlightened govern- 
ment. 

JohN Vir LINDSAY is closing the gap to 
the top. 


Black Neck in the White Noose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New Republic on October 19, 1963. 
This article, “Black Neck in the White 
Noose,” is part V of a six-article series on 
“Urban Renewal and the City,” by Wolf 
Von Eckardt. 

The problem of relocation would be 
vastly simplified within the urban re- 
newal program if we dealt with those 
being relocated as people instead of as 
Negroes and whites. Von Eckardt says 
that we are trying to solve housing of the 
poor with “inadequate public funds, in- 
adequate compassion, and inadequate in- 
telligence.” When will we begin to 
change these negatives to positives? 

The article follows: 

URBAN RENEWAL AND THE Crry, V—BLack 
NECK IN THE WHITE Noose 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

(This is the fifth of six articles on urban 
renewal; the last of the series will deal with 
possible ways to improve urban renewal 
programs. During the 3 months he was pre- 
paring these reports Wolf Von Eckardt visited 
Boston, Providence, New Haven, Hartford, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, St, Louis, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles.) 

Fifteen years ago, the Supreme Court de- 
clared racial housing discrimination uncon- 
stitutional. A year later urban renewal leg- 
islation gave government the power and 
means to replace slums with new housing 
and to move large numbers of people around. 
Fourteen years later, there are only a hand- 
ful of racially integrated new neighborhoods, 
although a good many old integrated neigh- 
borhoods have been bulldozed. There is, if 
anything, more rigid housing segregation to- 
day in our cities than there was a decade 
ago. 

Before urban renewal was launched, even 
Atlanta had a few blocks where whites and 
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Negroes lived peacefully together; Federal 
urban renewal money has helped weed out 
the Negro alley dwellings amidst the white 
homes. Elsewhere, too, of all the blighted 
areas in the city, those that had long been 
racially mixed or were in a state of racial 
transition, have been among urban renewal's 
first targets. The noble purpose of clearing 
the slums merged with the furtive determin- 
ation of the majority to stem the black tide. 
The evicted Negroes were relocated back into 
the ghettos surrounded by the white city. 
“They want to keep the black neck in the 
white noose,” one Negro said. 

The NAACP and other Negro organizations 
initially welcomed urban renewal. Now they 
are increasingly disappointed and bitter: 72 
percent of the people relocated by Govern- 
ment action are nonwhite and the great 
majority of these are Negroes. Very few of 
these Negro “relocatees” return to the re- 
newed areas. In the first place, almost half 
of the cleared land is given over to the auto- 
mobile—highways and parking lots. Sec- 
ondly, a good portion of the remaining land 
is used for offices, shopping, civic and cul- 
tural centers as well as a sprinkling of 
schools, playgrounds, and parks. 

The remainder—perhaps a quarter, at 
most, of the land where slum houses once 
stood—is used for new housing, and this 
remnant does little to rehouse the evicted 
Negroes. These urban renewal apartments 
and townhouses provide far fewer housing 
units than they supplant, There are fewer 
people per room and fewer rooms per acre, 
for. the acres are generously endowed with 
landscaping. And the rents or purchase 
prices are almost inevitably in the luxury 
class. 

A few of these new projects, such as Lake 
Meadows and Prairie Shores in Chicago or 
the Southwest in Washington, D.C., are in- 
tegrated. This is a hopeful beginning, at 
least for middle-class Negroes. But the vast 
majority of displaced poor Negroes are worse 
off after urban renewal than they were 
before. James Baldwin's charge that urban 
renewal means Negro removal is largely justi- 
fied. 

A relatively small number of relocated 
Negroes find accommodations in new public 
(and a very few private) low-rent housing 
projects. With shocking consistency, how- 
ever, these projects have been placed in the 
all-Negro districts of our cities where they 
remain entirely segregated, even in com- 
munities where the theory is that they be 
accessible to all. Overtly or covertly, race 
is the predominant issue of urban renewal 
and urban life. Racial design dictates just 
about all city planning. No auditorium, no 
downtown apartment house, rarely a super- 
market is built in any American city today 
whose site was not determined by where 
Negroes live and where they are likely to 
move. 

Much studied and cited Chicago is an 
example. The pattern of increasing rather 
than decreasing residential segregation there 
has been examined by Karl E. Taeuber of the 


point is a normal mixture of the races in 
each city block in proportion to the Negro 
and white population of the city. He values 
a totally segregated block at 100. His find- 
ing is that in 10 urban renewal years, seg- 
regation in Chicago increased from 92.1 
percent in 1950 to 92.6 percent in 1960. A 
small change, perhaps, but not one to sus- 
tain Negro enthusiasm for urban renewal, 
particularly in view of the fact that of 280,- 
000 new houses built in Chicago suburbs 
in the same period, less than one-half of 
1 percent are occupied by Negroes. 

Chicago's low-income families received 
from the city’s Housing Authority 31,000 
units. Overwhelmingly, they were built in 

's Negro wards. A solid row, some 
31% miles long, of these monuments to seg- 
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regation is located between 22d and 56th 
Streets along the expressway, a favorite site 
for public housing in all our cities. All of 
them are 16-story high-rise slabs, pushing 
their inhabitants not only back into the 
ghetto but also into the sky. 

I stopped recently at one of these slabs, 
the Robert R. Taylor Homes. It is the Jarg- 
est public-housing development in the Na- 
tion and a grim institution rising on an 
expanse of very reluctantly growing grass, 
which like the project’s children on their 
playgrounds and the open galleries on each 
floor, is fenced in for its safety. Twenty- 
eight thousand people moved into its gray 
and red brick walls in December 1962, to 
prove that a quarter of a century after pub- 
lic housing became a national program, the 
Nation still had not learned from its earliest 
disastrous follies. The cubic-foot-per-per- 
son ratio is decent, the mortar is safe, the 
plumbing is sanitary. But cubic foot, mor- 
tar, and plumbing are not built with pride 
but with distrust—which is all the building 
reaps from its tenants. There is nothing 
left for anyone's spirit. 

The charming Public Housing Commis- 
sioner in Washington, D.C., Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire, and the architects she endeavors 
to recruit, know all this. But when Robert 
Taylor Homes was designed, her messages, 
directives, and guidelines had obviously not 
yet reached Chicago. From the articulate 
and sober words of this project’s dedicated 
assistant manager, Robert H. Murphy, I 
heard the same dreary tale that I heard and 
read about our earliest efforts to house the 
poor with inadequate public funds, inad- 
equate compassion, and inadequate intel- 
ligence: There are rapes of young and mo- 
lestations of old people in the elevators. 
The dreary stairwells serve as convenient 
abodes for all Kinds of mischief, of which 
obscene grafiti are the least serious. Ele- 
vators and stairwells alike serve as toilets for 
small children, who have none on the play- 
grounds and don’t always make it up to the 
16th floor. Stolen lightbulbs in the public 
areas must be replaced two or three times a 
week. 

Murphy, a young Negro social worker, also 
told me of management’s valiant battles 
against these reactions to a prisonlike, ar- 
chitectural environment. The mothers, 
whose families average six members, help 
guard the elevators. The unemployed fath- 
ers help patrol the grounds. But they can't 
guarantee where their children go and what 
they do. There are a few “community cen- 
ters” stuck away in vacant apartments. But 
like the imprisoned playgrounds, they don't 
offer much inspiration to growing young- 
sters who can’t cross the expressway and 
rarely cross the industrial strip which en- 
closes their confines on the other side. At 
night the Police Department obligingly fur- 
nishes canine patrols, 

Chicago’s renewers point to Lake Meadows, 
Prairie Shores, and the new Carl Sandburg 
Village, downtown, as evidence that the 
boundaries of Chicago's black belt have, in- 
deed, begun to crack a little. Perhaps. 
Still, December 1962 is pretty late in the day 
to build a Robert Taylor project. 

We should not.be surprised that the re- 
cent NAACP convention booed Mayor Daley. 
The mayor of Chicago surely believes in civil 
rights, but he also represents a society 
which since Jefferson's time has held only 
disdain for the city and its teeming prole- 
tariat. Realtors did not invent the idea that 
the only good neighborhood to live in is a 
totally homogeneous neighborhood. We all 
share in this belief. It upholds our property 
values, which are, after all, what the banks, 
Federal mortgage guarantees, and urban re- 
newal all feel compelled to uphold. 

Those of us who travel to Europe, marvel 
at the charm and liveliness of Parisian and 
Roman streets which have avoided homo- 
geneity. No blockbuster could make his 
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fortune on them, for no one on these streets 
is horrified at living next door to poor people 
or above a grocery. Baron Haussmann, Louis 
Napoleon's prefect of Paris, was hardly a 
liberal. But the houses along his boule- 
vards have small stores on the first floor, lux- 
ury apartments on the second and third, and 
dwellings for the poor on the top floor. 
WHAT YOU TAKE FOR GRANTED USUALLY 
HAPPENS 


The citizens of Chicago Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood, on the other hand, are predominantly 
of liberal persuasion. Their famous urban 
renewal efforts, aided by the University of 
Chicago and the Federal program, have 
made a significant crack in their city’s racial 
housing barrier, Their effort began early in 
the 1950's when more and more poor Negroes 
began moving into the area. Many white 
residents fied in panic, because they took 
it for granted, as did those who stayed, that 
this influx would result in overtaxing mu- 
nicipal services and in dirty streets. What 
you take for granted usually happens. 
Which is not to say that these citizens 
should not have renewed their pleasant hab- 
itat which had emerged on the site of the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893. But it does 
raise the question why so few of our citizens 
and bankers, who rightly fear for their in- 
vestment, do not simply ask for more gar- 
bage trucks and street cleaners. And more 
police, which is the guts of the issue. It is 
surely less taxing than urban renewal. 

Having set out on urban renewal, the peo- 
ple of Hyde Park-Kenwood determined to 
make theirs not only a stable community but 
also a racially integrated one. In this they 
succeeded, but, in the end, only as their 
planning settled on two objectives: 

The first was that Negroes in the area were 
to be of the same socioeconomic level as the 
whites, “Economic homogeneity will take 
precedence over racial integration,” say Peter 
H. Rossi and Robert A. Dentler in their study 
of the event. Hyde Park successfully re- 
sisted the 200-unit public-housing project 
the city proposed. 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference’s: second planning objective was a 
fixed balance between the races, “This was 
a line of reasoning that could not be stated 
too openly for fear of misinterpretation of 
motives. * * Upper and middle class 
Negroes, however, who had settled into some 
of the larger and expensive apartments and 
homes in Kenwood and Northwest Hyde 
Park, and who were fearful of finding them- 
selves once again the ‘ghetto,’ did approve 
of the stabilization goal,” say Rossi and 
Dentler. Comedian Mike Nichols quipped: 
“This is Hyde Park, white and blacks shoul- 
der to shoulder against the lower classes.” 
High rents and careful screening achieve 
socioeconomic homogeneity. Quiet, skilled 
salesmanship maintains the quota. For 
thousands of Negro-poor evicted, a few hun- 
dred Negroes with status and money return. 

“AN ANXIOUS, OFTEN EMBARRASSING 
EXPERIENCE” 

Philadelphia's Eastwick, which will even- 
tually be a huge new community, is one of 
the first large-scale attempts to integrate the 
moderately affluent. Somewhat homely on 
the outside, but most attractive within, the 
houses, at $14,000 to $14,500 for three and 
four bedrooms are a wonderful buy. Yet, 
these houses sell very slowly, There could 
be many reasons. The project is close to u 
sometimes smelly oil refinery. The first 
model houses were unenticingly located 
along a highway and the first actual units 
were built in a muddy open field far from 
the existing school and shopping. Yet the 
announced integration policy is surely also 
to blame, particularly since most real estate 
salesmen just don’t know how to cope tact- 
fully with a prospective purchaser’s anx- 
ieties. At first, Eastwick’s salesmen were 
going to put all Negro comers in one block. 
These salesmen were fired, and new men were 
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trained by a realtor more experienced in 
maintaining à racial balance without of- 
fending either white or Negro 

The new men learned how to assure whites 
that Negroes will be well mannered and well 
scattered and how to ask Negroes to walt for 
their house until sufficient numbers of 
whites have bought so the Negroes can be 
dispersed among them. It’s an anxious and 
often embarrassing experience for all con- 
cerned, including the salesman who works 
on commission. It may become easier as 
President Kennedy’s order of November 20, 
1962, banning discrimination in federally as- 
sisted housing, begins to take effect. But 
banning discrimination does not achieve in- 
tegration. 

Nor does it seem prudent or fair to leave 
this vital matter entirely to the skill and 
tact of real estate salesmen and rental agents 
wno make their living not by integrating but 
by selling housing. This, however, is exactly 
what we do if we continue to pussyfoot 
about a clear and acceptable racial balance. 
We pussyfoot about a quota, it seems, be- 
cause Negro sensitivity still demands it. I 
was unexpectedly enlightened on this in San 
Francisco, thanks to the spontaneous kind- 
ness of Dr. C. Josef Wellington. 

Dr. Wellington, a gynecologist, is chairman 
of the housing committee of the San Fran- 
cisco NAACP. Between delivering babies, 
he prepared himself for his additional task 
by attending two evening courses in city 
planning. I had called him to inquire about 
his group’s feelings about San Francisco's 
renewal effort. His response was to ask me 
to come along to an informal committee 
meeting. 

That evening I found myself among a 
small group of people as earnest, forthright, 
and fair-minded as I'd ever want to meet. 
That evening, too, after years of demolition 
and relocation, some 300 new homes for 
people with moderate income were at last in 
sight. The project is built by the Interna- 
tional Union of Longshoremen with a Federal 
urban renewal subsidy for the cleared land. 
It is one of the pioneers of a new provision in 
the 1961 amendment to the Housing Act, 
section 221(d), which permits the sale of 
land below the market price to nonprofit 
organizations in exchange for moderate 
rentals. 

The question which dominated nearly the 
entire discussion was how to integrate this 
project successfully. “We don't want this 
to be another ghetto for colored people,” said 
Mrs. Joye Goodwin, an attractive house- 
wife. “But with Negroes all over town cry- 
ing for a decent place to live, that’s surely 
what we'll get, if all they keep saying to us 
is open occupancy.” That occupancy would 
be open to all, regardless of race, was, indeed, 
all Julia Smith, did and could say. She is 
the relocation director for the San Francisco 
Renewal Agency, who was invited to defend 
the Government's record. 

Damit,“ said San Francisco's NAACP 
leader, the wiry pharmacologist, Thomas N. 
Burbridge, stating what Negroes now say all 
across the country: “Sure, until now we 
wanted them to forget color.. Now we want 
them to remember color.” But he didn't 
eay how, as the discussion whirled round 
and round into the night, color was to be 
remembered or in what proportions. The 
word “quota” was never uttered, though 
quota was the only answer within grasp. 

What this group felt was what Edwin C. 
Berry of Chicago's Urban League had earlier 
told the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights: 
“I think any quota is odious, and I don't 
know how you maintain a quota * * * be- 
cause &s soon as you have filled a quota, then 
you become discriminatory.” All Julia 
Smith could say on behalf of the collective 
wisdom of the US. Government and all 
others concerned, was: “We'll just have to 
trust the good will of the project’s manage- 
ment.” That was the last thing the group 
was prepared to do. 
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The arguments against a quota system 
are valid and compelling. But so ts the fact 
that Negro demand for low-cost housing 18 
far greater than white demand, If there is 
no other means to achieve integration than 
temporary manipulation, and none has been 
advanced, the authorities should acknowl- 
edge this and not toss the hot potato to 
developers and realtors. 

That same day in San Francisco, the Negro 
vice chairman of the housing commission, 
Salomon E, Johnson, demanded that the all- 
Chinese public housing project Ping Yuen 
be broken up and its tenants integrated. The 
Chinese and the community applauded when 
Commissioner T. Kong Lee angrily replied: 
“You'll have to carry us out.“ The very 
thought seems ridiculous. No one really, in- 
cluding probably Johnson, would venture 
that Chinese civil rights are at stake. Even 
in California a Chinese now has the chance 
to live just about where he wants. His free- 
dom of choice established, he prefers to live 
with his own people, much to his own cul- 
tural gain and the delight of tourists. 

Once their freedom of choice is established 
fact, many Negroes will also prefer to live 
together. But first we must prove that for 
the American Negro, too, the American melt- 
ing pot will work. But as Berry has said, 
“You can't get melted if you don't get into 
the pot.” 

Atlanta's Urban League's Robert Thomp- 
son suggests that the pot be rapidly en- 
larged, that we overbuild low-income: hous- 
ing until the builders are begging for ten- 
ants, It seems an unlikely alternative to 
overcoming the semantics of active, deter- 
mined integration. Consider that in all 
these prosperous years the Federal Housing 
Administration has served fewer than half 
of 1 percent of the people in this country 
with an income below $5,000 a year. 

Most of these people are colored and are 
restive. As the Negro magazine Ebony has 
ominously asserted: “This population is stra- 
tegically placed to cause social chaos. Ne- 
groes, for the most parrt, inhabit the inner 
cores of America's largest cities. And they 
hold the key to the future of the American 
city—and the future of American democ- 
racy.” 


Some of It Was Wild, but Foods 
A’plenty Sustained Our Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take very 
great pleasure in inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article penned by 
Miss Dena Snodgrass, research analyst 
for the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and which appeared in the De- 
cember 8 issue of the Florida Times- 
Union. 

The article follows: 

Some or Ir Was WILD, BUT FOODS A'PLENTY 
SUSTAINED OUR PIONEERS 
(By Dena Snodgrass, Jacksonville Historical 
Society) 

The pioneer settlers who moved into 
Florida after it became a U.S, territory in 
1819, had much for which to be thankful as 
Christmas approached. 

True, adjustment to a new and near-virgin 
land meant a life of frontier hardships but 
nature offered encouragement in her bounty 
of plentiful and good foods. 

First among meats was venison (deer). 
then turkey. Even today more wild tur- 
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keys are found in Florida than in any 
other State. There was a quantity of small 
game too: quail, duck, dove, gopher (land 
turtle), rabbit and squirrel and fish and soft 
shell turtle. The o’possum, raccoon and tor- 
toise were known familiarly as possum, coon 
and cooter. Even the alligator was eaten, for 
delicious steaks were cut from its tail. 

Wid honey was the pioneer'’s first sweet- 
ening and bay leaves, then as now, were used 
for seasoning. 

Blackberries, huckleberries, strawberries, 
elderberries, mayhaws, the yellow berry of 
the saw palmetto, persimmons and grapes 
were among the wild delicacies which helped 
the pioneer woman fill her shelves with Jams 
and jellies and often wines. 

And hickory nuts, chinquapins and pecans, 
ali native, added to her larder. 

In the spring, the shoots of the young 
polkberry, which resemble asparagus, were 
gathered and cooked as a vegetable. (There 
Was once talk of growing this plant com- 
mercially but it could not compete with real 
asparagus.) The bright pink polkberries on 
the mature plant, which still grows as a 
weed in Florida, are poisonous but were 
used as a dye for clothing, pretty but quickly 
fading. 

Pepper grass, a tasty little weed (and a 
pest in today’s flower beds) was cooked with 
greens or in soups or used to season pot 
liquor. It has a refreshing mustard flavor. 

Wild pumpkins were enjoyed baked or 
boiled. 

Swamp cabbage, which has a crunchy 
chestnut taste, was eaten raw or boiled. 
This is the bud of the cabbage palmetto. 
The tree dies after the bud is cut. Known 
also as the sabal palm, it is now the Florida 
State tree and protected by law. A few years 
ago swamp cabbage was on the menu of 
the swank Stork Club in New York, not by 
that lowly name but as “Florida Salad.” It 
is available at gourmet counters in some 
stores, labeled “Hearts of Palm,” a canned 
import. 

In central and southern Florida the set- 
tlers learned from the Indians how to make 
a white flour from the roots of the native 
coontie plant or Florida arrowroot. 

It was called conti hatcka by the Semi- 
nole, meaning white bread-plant. 

This plant resembles a thick-leaved fern 
and is a popular ornamental in Jacksonville 
parks and gardens. 
first American settlers of 
Plorida were small farmers with 50 to 100 
acres of land and a few cattle and hogs 
which foraged for themselves. 

Their first homes were log shelters or one- 
room cabins, 

The cooking was done outside until a 
larger home could be built with an inside 
fireplace. 

But the immediate clearing of land and the 
Planting of food crops had priority over a 
larger and more comfortable house. Corn 
and sweet potatoes were the two basic foods, 
essential to every farm. As seasons passed, 
the farmer added beans, turnips, onions and 
often such fruits as figs and peaches. 

“Water milis” for grinding corn sprang up 
soon all over north Florida. 

The dammed water of a stream or pond 
furnished the power which turned the great 
creaking water wheels of these mills, grind- 
ing the corn into grits and meal between 
large stones. 

It is claimed that the slow motion of the 
water mill, in contrast to more modern meth- 
ods of grinding, made a tastier meal. 

Even today the discriminating housewife 
Prefers waterground meal, 

And these grist mills, as they were also 
called, were important in another way. They 
served as mee places and furnished a 
Welcomed break in the isolation of life on 
the frontier. 


There the men and boys swapped yarns, 
news of crops and of politics and had shoot- 
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ing and wrestling matches as each gladly 
waited for his corn to be ground. 

Sometimes the women and little children 
accompanied the men for a picnic and fish 


Hog-killing time in the fall was another 
occasion for pioneer families to get together 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

Probably the most festive occasion com- 
bining necessary food preparation with fun, 
was the cane grinding and sugar boiling 
when syrup and sugar were made. 

Although the work of tending the juicing, 
watching the boiling syrup and stoking the 
fire had to go on continuously, the whole 
process was so slow that it afforded ample 
time to be sociable. 

The foods of the small pioneer farmer in 
Florida were virtually limited to those that 
he had time and strength to grow, plus those 
provided by nature for the asking. 

It was good fare, though at times lacking 
variety. 

He and his family were much better off 
and healthier than their counterparts in 
the State’s half-dozen towns during the 
1820s and he would not have dreamed of ex- 
changing places with them. 

CANE SKIMMINGS GAVE FOLKS A REAL “KICK” 


The grinding of sugarcane and the boiling 
of the cane juice to make sirup and sugar 
were important activities on hundreds of 
farms in early Florida. The cane stalks were 
fed by hand between two moving rollers. 
These rollers were attached to a gear and it, 
in turn, to a long pole of the end of which 
was harnessed a mule. The mule walked in 
a wide circle round and round the mill, 
thereby turning the rollers which squeezed 
the juice from the cane. 

The juice was caught in a bucket, strained 
through a cloth and poured into a large 
basinlike iron kettle. The kettle was set 
in a brick framework under which a hot fire 
was kept steadily burning. A shed roof pro- 
tected the kettle from the rain. An attend- 
ant carefully watched the boiling juice. As 
it began to thicken, he used a long-handled 
ladle to skim off small bubbles of sediment 
which rose to the surface as the juice boiled. 
A clear sirup was the reward of good skim- 
ming. Often the skimmings were set aside 
and allowed to ferment, making a potent 
beverage known as buck.“ 

Considerable skill was needed to judge 
the exact time the sirup had cooked long 
enough and was ready to cool. If sugar was 
to be made, it was cooked much longer, just 
to the point when crystals began toform. A 
coarse brown sugar was made in these open- 
kettle mills. 

The old-fashioned cane grinding and sirup 
boiling was a gay and festive affair. Neigh- 
bors gathered to help with the work, to visit 
and to drink the fresh cane juice. It was an 
exciting treat for the children to sample the 
sugaring edge of the boiling sirup by dip- 
ping into it with a small stick of cane peel, 
making a sort of hot lollipop. 

Sirup is still made in a similar fashion in 
Duval County but most of today’s mills are 
2 mechanized, and probably a lot less 

un. 


Patriotism and Human Relations in the 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has always been my belief 
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that we need to have more patriotism 
taught in our public schools—patriotism 
in a good, wholesome fashion, and not 
through mere empty formalism. Thus, 
it was with real gratification that I read 
of the excellent address made by Dr. 
Neal V. Musmanno, the competent dep- 
uty State superintendent of public in- 
struction of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania, on that very subject, at a meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Committee 
on Human Relations in Harrisburg, Pa., 
on Monday, December 9, 1963. 

Dr. Neal Musmanno and his family 
have been my longtime friends through 
the years, and their many successes have 
been a real tribute to western Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Musmanno taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior 
high schools of Stowe Township, Pa., 
which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. He was an associate professor of 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Westminister College, besides 
being a school administrator for 10 
years. His career as an educator covers 
close to 30 years. He is chairman of the 
State committee on human relations in 
education. A teacher’s guide produced 
by that committee won the Freedom’s 
Foundation George Washington Honor 
Medal National Award this year for 
“promoting the American way of life.” 
In July 1961, he won the Nationa] Free- 
dom Jubilee Education Award for his 
work in intergroup education and human 
relations. 

It is with real pleasure that I offer Dr. 
Neal V. Musmanno’s fine address on 
“Patriotism and Human Relations in the 
Schools” to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

This meeting of the State committee on 
human relations is called for the purpose of 
emphasizing the growing need for assisting 
teachers and school administrators of this 
Commonwealth to teach the children in our 
schools those attitudes, und and 
skills which will aid them in the best pos- 
sible manner to meet our greatest chal- 
lenge—human relations. We must consider 
more intensive projects to implement our 
human relations guide, with specific atten- 
tion to training workshops and seminars and 
symposiums for schoolteachers and school 
officials in our State. 

The horrible catastrophe, the assassination 
of our President, that struck our Nation just 
17 days ago challenges each of us as never 
before to do more and increasingly more to 
approach the fulfillment and eventual guar- 
antee of man’s humanity to man—of uni- 
versal brotherhood in a free world. Our 
greatest challenge comes indeed from the 
final words of President Kennedy’s undeliy- 
ered Dallas speech: 

“We in this country, in this generation 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom. 
We ask, therefore, that we may be worthy 
of our power and responsibility—that we 
may exercise our strength with wisdom and 
restraint—that we may achieve in our time 
and for all time the ancient vision of peace 
on earth, goodwill toward men. That must 
always be our goal—and the righteousness 
of our cause must always underlie our 
strength. For as was written long ago: Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain’.” 

I shall always remember nor will my fam- 
ily ever forget our visit to the Nation's Capi- 
tol during these unendurably sad days of 
mourning. 

Conversation was scarce and brief and 
quiet in Washington, D.O., that Sunday af- 
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ternoon and night November 24, as my wife 
and the three youngest of our seven chil- 
dren and I moved slowly along in a sorrow- 
ful procession with 200,000 or more other 
_ bereaved Americans toward the majestic Cap- 
"itol rotunda to walk by the flag-draped 
casket, to pay final respects to our late 
beloved Presidermt John F. Kennedy. 

The crushing question of why, why, why. 
hammers heavy blows on our hearts and 
minds. WHY? Why did such an awful 
thing happen in America? 

Is it possible that an American would do 
this? It is possible that a product of our 
schools could commit so monstrous a crime? 
And while none of us would want unrea- 
sohably to question the education of our 
youth or adults with respect to right and 
wrong, still we regret the fact that our edu- 
cational programs are weak in their emphasis 
of attitudes and behavior toward the prac- 
tice of friendly, unprejudiced, democratic 
relationships with all human beings—with 
every other person. 

We know that no child is born prejudiced. 
We know that no person is born to hate. 
Yet prejudice and hatred do prevail and their 
terrible tolls blacken the pages of history. 
Man is born for cooperation, not for con- 
flict. This is the lesson of the ages. This 
is the Golden Rule. This is what Jesus of 
Nazareth died on the cross to achieve some 
2,000 years ago. 

No child hates instinctively. It must be 
taught to hate. That thought was summed 
up ironically in the James Michener's famed 
“South Pacific’ Rodgers and Hammerstein 
tune: “You've got to be taught to be afraid 
of people whose skin is a different shade— 
you's got to be taught from year to year— 
with lessons drummed into your little ear— 
you've got to be carefully taught.” 

What goes into the heart is just as im- 
portant as what goes Into the mind. 

The vital necessity for human relations 
education is highly dramatized by recent 
events which drive home in bold relief that 
prejudice and hatred is as serious a problem 
with our youth as with our adults. In some 
of the worst demonstrations we have suffered 
in our country, we cannot help but note the 
extent to which you were directly and pre- 
dominantly involved in these disturbances 
across the Nation. 


The staggering lesson to be learned is the 
distressing need to teach all Americans, both 
youth and adults, that democracy and free- 
dom mean that rights and responsibilities 
are inseparable. And it is not a matter of 
everyone doing or saying anything he wants 
in utter disregard for the rights of others in 
a free society. 

Every privilege of freedom carries a heavy 
responsibility for each of us. Until this 
basic truth is taught to all age groups In a 
way to have it become functional in the be- 
havior of all Americans, it will be learned 
the bitter, scalding, hellish way through 
hatred-induced terror. 

Our schools must direct full attention to 
the emphasis of human relations to be in- 
cluded in all courses of study including all 
extra or cocurricular activities. As our State 
superintendent, Dr. Boehm, has said, “The 
schools of Pennsylvania must be committed 
to the elimination of prejudice. We cannot 
afford the insidious effect of prejudice in 
our society.” The curriculum of our schools 
must be altered to give the pupils the 
broader understanding they need to live to- 
gether and in harmony in today's world. 
Human and human relations 
must be a part of the study of every subject, 
it must be part of the fiber of every teacher. 

Effective human relations education de- 
mands an active commitment to an under- 
standing and to an appreciation of all peo- 
ples and of each and every person as a 
human being by all teachers, school admin- 
istrators, parents and all citizens of every 
community. 
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Education must be specifically retooled to 
include the general and specific techniques 
and learning activities of intergroup educa- 
tion and human relations in order to im- 
munize our children against prejudice and 
hatred. 

Furthermore, emphasis must be placed on 
the family as basic to our society, and the 

ce of wholesome and devoted fam- 
ily life should be affirmed constantly in the 
minds of all our children—of all people. 

No teacher, no school person would want 
to create overdeveloped mental giants who 
at the same time are underdeveloped human 
beings. It is to insure the development of 
every child to his maximum human as well 
as intellectual potential that Intergroup and 
human relations education is dedicated. 

In addition, professors in our colleges as 
well as teachers in our elemen and sec- 
ondary schools carry the full obligation of 
devoting attention to human relations and 
keeping bright the flame of patriotism and 
devotion to country in the hearts of the 
youth in their charge. All our young people 
should be inspired anew and continually 
with a real sense of the meaning of history. 
They should be instilled with a reverence for 
our country's flag and a love for our country’s 
great men and women living and dead, re- 
gardless of party, geography, race, religion, 
nationality, socioeconomic status, etc. Text- 
book publishers should be certain the con- 
tent of their books satisfy this need. All 
our teachers should devote a much-needed 
emphasis to holding high the ideals of our 
country’s patriots and illustrious citizens and 
public officials, Children should be taught 
to look for the golden rainbow over their 
heads rather than for the clay at their feet. 

Cynicism as well as prejudice must be 
wiped out of any expression in our classrooms 
or public forums. Now, we don't mean to 
indicate that a person should not be anlayti- 
cal in his thinking and in his expressions. 
But it is the manner in which he expresses 
himself and the attitude he has toward sig- 
nificant events and people. Children must 
be filled with the fervent desire for intelli- 
gent patriotism, based upon respect for an 
understanding of human dignity and dedica- 
tion, 

We are not thinking here of “super- 
patriots” or sunshine patriots,”—those who 
misuse the ideal concept of patriotism— 
we are thinking of those honest-to-goodness 
old-fashioned patriots who love and have 
abiding faith in our country all the time. 
In other words a real patriot is a good Amer- 
ican citizen at all times—one who “asks not 
what his country can do for him, but what 
he does and can do for his country.” 

Every American citizen must assume the 
obligation of teaching the children as well as 
embracing himself the highest ideals of pa- 
triotism and our country’s rich 

Occurring just 3 days after the 100th an- 
niversary of Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address, the shocking and terrible death of 
our President should cause all of us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to this “Nation, under 
God” and to take “increased devotion to the 
cause for which he gave his last full measure 
of devotion.” 

Then, we shall be practicing and teaching 
in pure form a satisfying human relationship 
and personal, devoted attachment to our 
country and to each and all of its people. 

And more important than any eulogy of 
words we may express, will be the eulogy of 
action to our lost leader, as we courageously 
meet and carry out the challenge set forth 
in the final words of President Kennedy's 


ve testimony to its 
national loyalty * * *, With good conscience 
our only sure reward, with history the final 
judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the 
land we love, asking His blessing and His help 
but knowing that here on earth God's work 
must truly be our own.” 
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HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Texas’ outstanding citizens has been re- 
cently honored by the Progressive 
Farmer magazine. In its January 1964 
issue the magazine names Senator 
George C. “Cotton” Moffett the “Man of 
the Year in Texas Agriculture.” 

Senator Moffett, who has served in the 
Texas Legislature since 1931, and in his 
present capacity as senator since 1939, 
has rightly won acclaim as “dean of the 
legislature.” 

It has been my pleasure to work with 
Senator Moffett on agricultural matters 
affecting Texas since I came to the Con- 
gress. He has shown a dedication to the 
Texas farmer that is unequaled. He 
possesses a broad knowledge of all farm 
problems, and a keen insight into the 
needs and desires of the farmer. 

I feel this honor is most appropriate. 
I urge my colleagues to note this tribute 
to Senator Moffett by the Progressive 
Farmer magazine. 

SENATOR GEORGE C. MOFFETT MAN OF THE 

YEAR IN TEXAS AGRICULTURE 

If you visit State Senator George C. Mof- 
tett's office—hard by the entrance of the 
senate chamber in the capitol of Texas— 
chances are you'll come away with two 
things: (1) You'll get an interested and 
fair hearing; and (2) you'll get a cotton 
product of some kind. 

These two items characterize the unique 
career of a Chillicothe, Tex., farmer who 
has “done something” about serving his 
State. Widely acknowledged as “dean of the 
legislature,” Senator Moffett has served 
longer in the Texas Legislature than any 
other man in Texas history. 

Senator Moffett was first elected as a 
member of the house of representatives in 
1931. After seasoning through house serv- 
ice, he was elected as State Senator in 
1939 and has served continuously ever since. 

And most importantly, Senator Moffett 
has been an active farmer all his life. In the 
Directory of the Ex-Students of Texas A&M, 
Senator Moffett lists himself simply as 
“farmer.” 

One fellow senator remarked of Senator 
Moffett: “I wish his name started with A. 
That way he would be high on the rollcall 
for voting and I could just hear how he 
voted and know how to vote on agricultural 
matters.” 

However, many people have gotten their 
“comeuppance” from Senator Moffett when 
they tried to trespass on his interest and 
fondness for agriculture. If their proposal 
does not meet Senator Moffett's standards of 
“accuring to the good of the whole citizenry 
of Texas,” the proposition—even if agricul- 
tural—gets little help. 

Senator Moffett is widely known as Cotton 
George” because of his lifelong interest in 
cotton. 

He recalls vividly that his first service in 
the house of representatives was at a special 
session in 1931. “Cotton was selling at 
around 5 or 6 cents a pound. Gov. Ross 
Starling called a special session specifically 
to consider legislation to prohibit planting 
any cotton In 1932. 

“However, it was my belief than—and still 
is—that the only sound, long-range solu- 
tion to the cotton surplus is effective re- 
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search,” Moffett says. Moffett, as a repre- 
sentative, introduced a bill to expand cotton 
use research in 1931. However, it took him 
10 years to pass his bill. In 1941, the Cotton 
Research Committee of Texas became a 
reality. 

Many of the sound advances in cotton 
grading and fiber use have sprung from the 
committee's work and have meant millions 
upon millions to Texans as well as cotton 
farmers everywhere. 

Truly, Senator George C. Moffett has 
rendered outstanding useful services to his 
state and especially to its rural citizenry. 

Thus he joins a list of 28 hed 
Texans who have been named “men of the 
year” by the Progressive Farmer during the 
last 22 years. 


The Subway Situation in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which was broad- 
cast over radio station WINS in New 
York on December 3, 1963. 

We will find no reference to such mat- 
ters by those who want a publicly owned 
subway system in the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

SUBWAY SITUATION SEEKS LASTING SOLUTION 

Marx OLDs (WINS general manager). Six 
million subway riders got an advance tip on 
the question of increased subway fares last 
Sunday when City Mediator Theodore Kheel, 
who is working to get the Transit Authority 
and the Transit Workers Union to agree on 
a new contract, told the WINS news con- 
Terence: 

Mr. Kure., The question there is whether 
or not the 15-cent fare should be subsidized 
in order to be maintained at the 15-cent 
level. I favor subsidizing the fare to keep it 
at the 15-cent level. 

Mr. Orbs. And this fits in snugly with the 
plans of Transit Union Chief Mike Quill, who 
boldly stated on an earlier WINS news con- 
Terence: N 

Mr. Quit. I have always maintained that 
the riding public shouldn't have to pay any- 
thing. I think the subway fare should be 


Tree. 

Mr, Ors. Sounds wonderful—but what 
does it mean? Whether the subway fare 
remains 15 cents or is raised, you and I, the 
Straphangers, will continue to pay the tab. 
When we subsidize the Transit Authority, we 
take funds intended for some other service 
or agency such as education, housing, health, 
and spend them on our subway system. 

If you've ever wondered whether there is 
an end in sight perhaps Quill answered this 
whn he told the WINS news conference: 

Mr. Quit. Necessary or unnecessary we're 
going to press our demands. We come like 
the snow—every winter. 

Mr, Orns. Too much public business is 
Conducted in the fashion of giving an auto- 
Matic response to an automatic demand. 

And while we're talking about demands— 
who's making demands on behalf of the 
People who ride the subways? What's being 
done to end the violence, to clean the filth 
and trash from cars and platforms * * to 
Provide faster service on weekends and holi- 
days? 

The first of the year will come and go 
and with it Mike Quill and this year’s crop 
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of ultimatums. But the problems of our 
subways will plague us until the city moves 
to create and enforce a long-range plan for 
solving all our transit problems, those of the 
rider as well as the worker. 


Hate Mail From UAW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I pointed out some of the incon- 
sistencies in the era of love and under- 
standing which groups of the Amer- 
ican political left are purporting to en- 
courage. The AFL-CIO again proves the 
point in the Washington Report of 
December 16, 1963, which is distributed 
by Mr. Reuther’s UAW. It is typical of 
the innuendo type of smear and charac- 
ter assassination which is so deftly prac- 
ticed by this particular union. Again, I 
reiterate that these tactics are the hall- 
mark of the leadership and not the rank 
and file. Anyone who has ever listened 
to Guy Nunn’s “Eye Opener” or “Shift 
Break” knows the type of prejudice and 
hate which this particular union 
promotes. 

The following article appears in the 
Washington Report under the byline 
“Friday PM Wrapup.” I recommend 
it to the reading of the Members of this 
body so that they may truly judge the 
extent to which the UAW is really com- 
bating hate in the country. Are they 
combating it or promoting it? 

Parmar PM Wrapup 


The numbness and shock still lingers in 
Washington, indeed throughout the land. 
Gone is the deft phrase, the uproarious wit- 
ticisms which rocked his press conferences, 
and the cultural flair at every White House 
gathering. Many liberals felt JFK. was 
too wordy, too free with long messages to 
Congress. Now the Sorenson-Kennedy mas- 
terpieces should be put into book form and 
put in the hip pocket of every labor skate in 
America. These Kennedy speeches and mes- 
sages are the marching orders for all who 
dream and work for a better tomorrow. 

Vulgar sight: Congressmen who feverishly 
knocked the late President, offering empty 
eulogies. One of best from Republican side 
came from Vermont's WINSTON Provury, short 
and guaranteed to wet the eyes. Senator 
Lone, of Missouri, notes Kennedy’s compas- 
sion for Federal prisoners, many paroled be- 
cause of Presidential intervention above and 
beyond any other Chief Executives. Senator 
Dirksen recounts a White House chat after 
he agreed to support test ban treaty. GOLD- 
warn belabors rightwing theme there's no 
hate around, but GOP's Huc Scorr lowers 
boom on haters. Looking down from gallery 
in House of Representatives you see feeble 
old men with enormous power to keep the 
country on dead center. They shuffle along, 
deaf to the pleas of the hungry and jobless, 
cold to the anguish of persecuted minori- 
ties—they return year after year like part of 
the woodwork, but an active, sensitive man 
in the White House is murdered. 

It's been a bad year for the good guys: 
Pope John, Estes Kefauver, John F, Kennedy, 
Hugh Gaitskill, and Herbert Lehman. And 
last year it was Mrs. Roosevelt's turn to go. 
The economy worshippers are screaming at 
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defense cuts ordered by President Johnson. 
Senator McGovern's commission on economic 
conversion sorely needed to aid transition to 
peacetime production. Senate foolishly 
votes spare $7.5 million to Disarmament 
Agency (HUMPHREY tried for $30 million in 
2 years), straps U.S. negotiators as Geneva 
arms control talks resume January 21. 
Weirdo on the right: “most poor people in 
America today are poor because they want to 
be” (National Review, December 17, 1963). 
Many are poor because they are honest, 
others because heartless junior executive 
types flocking to Young Americans for Free- 
dom think freedom is license to trample over 
anybody in the way. Recalls famed Herblock 
cartoon telling poor mother and moppet to 
“go out and inherit a department store.” 
Loulsiana’s ill-tempered, GOP-leaning Orro 
PassMan leads gutting of foreign aid pro- 
gram, killing off U.S. jobs and desecrating 
memory of late President Kennedy. 


Eternal Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter which appeared in 
the New York Times. The letter, writ- 
ten by Jay Newman, a second year law 
student, is a sensitive and eloquent analy- 
sis of the reactions of youth to the death 
of the late President Kennedy. 

The letter follows: 

KENNEDY LEGACY To YOUTH—STUDENT Sars 
PRESDENT RENEWED THEIR PRIDE IN 
AMERICA 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
The death of the young President who in- 

spired and encouraged youth was a deep 

shock and will have a profound infiuence 
upon the students of America, who identified 
with him as he identified with them. 

The high school and college generation 
had not experienced—as a group—tragedy, 

, and frustration on a national scale. 

Pearl Harbor, the death of President Roose- 

velt are vaguely remembered; take their place 

as history, not of personalization. The late 

President united this youth for the first time 

into one being—a being guided and directed 

by his heart and mind. 

For the first time the youth had a leader, 
for the first time they have seen their leader 
die. This will profoundly affect this genera- 
tion. From it will arise a greater maturity 
and understanding of the amorphous con- 
cept called life. This generation never ex- 
perienced defeat, injustice on such a grand 
scale. With the rise of J.F.K., the vigor, vi- 
tality, and creativity of American youth was 
centered around national goals and aspira- 
tions as never before, All too soon it Is over. 

At first it will appear as if the torch were 
wrested from their hands and given to an- 
other generation; but eventually this atti- 
tude will be replaced by a greater depth in 
youth due to the tremendous impact the 
late President instilled into this Nation: 
The renewed sense of pride in their coun- 
try—the individual personalization with the 
highest office in the land—giving instead of 
taking—new dimensions to the word “ — 
bility” and making human dignity a reality. 
It will be realized that all this has not ended 
because of his death, but has just begun. 
Our leader is dead, but his leadership is 
within America, never to die, 


— 
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This then is the legacy John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has bequeathed to us, the students 
of America, 

Jay NEWMAN, 
Georgetown Law Center. 
WASHINGTON, December 7, 1963. 


Automation and Idleness Are Twins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tax exemption for political 
spending under the guise of business ad- 
vertising is very costly to American tax- 
payers. 

The average citizen must pay in vari- 
ous ways to subsidize this kind of propa- 
ganda aimed against his welfare. 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial on this question from the Read- 
ing, Pa., New Era: 

AUTOMATION, IDLENEsS ARE TWINS 


This is the tale of two industries. 

One industry is U.S. Industries, and its 
president, John Snyder, is telling the whole 
country that automation is wiping out 40,- 
000 jobs a week—not a month, but a week. 
Snyder ought to know. His firm makes auto- 
mated machinery. 

The second industry is Warner & Swasey, 
an antilabor firm that condemns Govern- 
ment spending yet profits handsomely from 
the very same Government contracts which 
a demand for the tools and machinery War- 
ner & Swasey manufacturers. 

Warner & Swasey, instead of conceding the 
problem posed for unemployed workers by 
automation, spends thousands of tax deduc- 
tible dollars for full page advertising in na- 
tional magazines to ask questions like this: 
“If automation puts people out of work why 
are more and more people employed.” 

Obviously, you are supposed to conclude 
from this question and the advertisement's 
text that automation isn’t really working a 
hardship and that there's really nothing to 
get excited about. 

But, we'd like to rephrase the question. 
Why doesn't Warner & Swasey ask: “If au- 
tomation is supposed to create jobs for peo- 
ple, why are more and more people unem- 
ployed?” 

The fact is that automation is destroying 
more jobs than it creates in relation to a 
growing population with the result that pro- 
ductivity per man-hour is rising—thus re- 
quiring fewer employees to turn out a con- 
stant amount of goods. This is why unem- 
ployment in November increased 500,000 to a 
rate of 5.9 percent. Nearly 4 million people 
were idle. 

Warner & Swasey likes automation because 
automation means machines, and that’s what 
Warner & Swasey sells. In short, Warner 
& Swasey makes its profits by displacing 
human beings with machines in industry. 

What disturbs us is that the 4 million 
unemployed do not have a collective voice 
with which to tell their story to the Na- 
tion. They cannot place an ad in U.S. News 
& World Report magazine because they have 
no money and nothing from which to tax- 
deduct the cost of the ad. 


Warner & Swasey not only can sow its 
propaganda through such costly national 
publications but can even force the rest of 
the Nation’s taxpayers to foot the bill for 
the expensive ads. This is done by charging 
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the cost of these ads off as a business ex- 
pense. Every dollar thus deducted does not 
reach Uncle Sam—with the consequence that 
wage earners are forced to make up the dif- 
ference by helping pay the carrying charges 
on a higher national debt, 

This sounds very complicated but when 
you strip away the words it means that you 
are helping to pay for Warner & Swasey's ad 
clobbering you. 

Long ago organized labor quit fighting 
machines. But we haven't given up fight- 
ing unemployment. And until someone— 
and the Federal Government seems like the 
only force large enough—reconciles automa- 
tion and growing idleness among American 
workers, the battle will continue. 


Polish National Alliance and Its Presi- 
dent Karol Rozmarek Pay a Final 
Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish National Alliance and Polish 
American Congress, through its presi- 
dent, Mr. Karol Rozmarek, joined the 
entire Nation and the world in paying 
tribute to our late President John F. 
Kennedy. Mr. Rozmarek stated that 
“to Americans of Polish origin President 
Kennedy will always remain on lofty 
heights of reverence.” 

I believe it is well known to all Mem- 
bers of Congress what a tremendously 
high respect Americans of Polish descent 
had for President Kennedy, because of 
his deep understanding of the impres- 
sive contribution which these people 
have made to the growth of America. I 
should like, at this point, to include Mr. 
Rozmarek’s entire statement in the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

An immense tragedy has struck our Nation 
and millions of Americans weep in sorrow 
and anger. In sorrow, for we have lost an 
enlightened leader, the youngest and most 
forward looking among the world's states- 
men, in this era of the cold war and exploding 
international crises, which at the same time, 
is an era of terrifying nuclear weapons, and 
an era of human destiny involved in the dis- 
eovery and exploration of the vastness of 
outer space. 

A LEADER 

Americans weep in sorrow because we have 
lost a leader, who would rather bring forth in 
international affairs a lighted torch of under- 
standing, compassion, and patience. 

And Americans weep in anger realizing 
that the young and purposeful life of our 
great President has been cut down by an 
assassin’s bullet. A coward hidden in a 
warehouse, fired the shot which killed our 
President, plunged us into this mourning and 
reverberated shockwave. 

A STATESMAN 

I would like to quote the American Jour- 
nalist, Max Freeman who writes today of our 
late President Kennedy: “He was growing all 
the time in a tradition of spacious states- 
manship, and excellence would have been his 
companion had more time been granted to 
him and now he will be remembered 
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as the man who broke the furrows and 
walked always to the far horizons.” 

To Americans of Polish origin the mem- 
ory of the late President Kennedy will al- 
ways remain on lofty heights of reverence. 
He was our true and tried friend. He under- 
stood our ancestry and the cultural, religious, 
and traditional values that link us with the 
land of our forefathers. 

SYMPATHY FOR POLAND 


To Poland and her people, the most ray- 
aged and heroic in World War I, he has 
shown deep understanding and sympathy, 
eloquently expressed in his remarkable book 
“The Strategy of Peace,” and in his Senate 
speeches and his several Presidential ad- 
dresses. 

His name will be hallowed forever in our 
memory. We express our deepest sorrow to 
Mrs. Kennedy and her children, 

NEW CHIEF 


Our ship of state has a new captain at the 
helm—in the person of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, until last Friday, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Like his prede- 
cessor, President Johnson has proven great 
qualities of leadership, first in the Senate 
of the United States and later in the greatly 
expanded office of the Vice President of the 
United States. 

May God grant him strength and guidance 
in this most responsible and most powerful 
2 in the free world, in these momentous 

es. 


CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish National Alliance and 
Polish American Congress. 


The Challenge in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance for Progress must be saved 
from the complete collapse toward which 
it appears to be heading, and I am 
pleased to note the appointment of Mr. 
Thomas C. Mann, former Ambassador 
to Mexico as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. 


This appointment has received prompt 
and proper acceptance, and I am pleased 
to place into the Recor at this point an 
editorial which appeared in today’s Chi- 
cago Sun-Times on the subject: 

THE CHALLENGE In LATIN AMERICA 

President Johnson’s appointment of the 
Ambassador to Mexico, Thomas C. Mann, to 
his old post of Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs is a sound move. 
Mann was successful in that position under 
President Eisenhower. He has been a suc- 
cessful and respected Ambassador to Mexico. 
He is an able and a tough man. His stand 
against communism and Castroism has been 
evident and on the record for years. 

In Mann to take on the difficult 
job, President Johnson emphasized that he 
wants the Alliance for Progress to work as 
it was originally conceived. The Alliance 
has not worked to date. It has been ham- 
pered by shortsighted policies and it has not 
lived up to the expectations voiced for it at 
its birth. 

Latin American critics of the Alliance for 
Progress have accused it of being a weak 
tion too closely tled to Washington 

The criticism has been well 


policies. 
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founded and documented. There are other 
areas of criticism equally well founded: On 
this page on March 3 we noted that the 
Alliance would not work unless private en- 
terprise from both Latin America and the 
United States stepped into the breach with 
large investments. 

In a letter to Mann, President Johnson has 
underlined this latter point. He advised 
Mann to work closely with the private or- 
ganizations now active in Latin America, 
the unions, the religious and charitable or- 
ganizations, and “the private business sec- 
tor, which can make the significant con- 
tribution envisaged in the Punta del Este 
Charter.” 

Latin America is the most critical area in 
the world today for the United States. The 
recognition last week of the new Govern- 
ments of the Dominican Republic and Hon- 
duras, the appointment of a strong and able 
man to oversee Latin American policy, the 
desire to make the Alliance work as it was 
envisioned is evidence that President John- 
son has recognized this and is meeting the 
challenge with courage and force. 


A Final Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my distinguished colleagues have during 
the last several weeks eulogized our late 
President, John F. Kennedy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks at 
this time I take pride in bringing to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
entitled “A Final Tribute” written by Mr. 
Andrew A. Minahan, editor of the Merri- 
ig Valley Advertiser, Tewksbury, 

ass. . 

Mr. Minahan, a distinguished newspa- 
perman in Massachusetts, reflects upon 
the events of the tragic weekend of No- 
vember 22, 1963, in a sympathetic trib- 
ute to our late President. 

His-article, which appeared in the De- 
15 5 edition of the Advertiser, fol- 

OWS: 


A FINAL TRIBUTE 
(By Andrew A. Minahan) 

Over a week of national solemnity and 
contrite sorrow by a stunned Nation has 
Passed since the shocking assassination of 
Our late bereaved and martyred President, 
John F. Kennedy. Millions in the Nation 
had throughout the world witnessed on tele- 
vision and were deeply moved by the Chris- 
tian fortitude, the indomitable spartan cour- 
age, the enduring and magnificent bearing 
of the President’s beautiful young widow, 
Jacqueline, during the trying days and nights 
she had to inwardly suffer every second she 
was observed on television. Her stamina, 
her mien, were never equalled or excelled 
by any celebrity in the public eye. 

Her display of unquestioned love and de- 
votion to her husband, to the kissing of his 
Casket; the scene of Caroline wiping the 
tears from her eyes after the services at the 
cathedral; the military salute of 3-year-old 
Son to the casket as it was being carried out 
by the bearers a last salute to his beloved 
Dad were heart rendering memories that will 
live long in the minds of those who witnessed 
these dramatic events. 

The public will miss the image the late 
President created on his television appear- 
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ances, especially his news conferences at the 
White House—a man with a vibrant, sparkl- 
ing personality. * with a distinctive ap- 
pealing voice * * * somewhat musical at 
times, a voice that many TV comedians tried 
to mock * that effused an understand- 
ing, sympathetic heart * * a voice when 
tuned to a pitch in great heights of oratory 
in times of crises * * * captivated the Na- 
tion more than any other President with 
the exception of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He was idolized by the vast score of news- 
papermen who were assigned to Washington, 
even many who did not agree with his po- 
litical philosophies. His ever infectious, 
gracious smile; his keen intellectuality that 
members of the press say was never equalled 
in their memory; his quick perception that 
could quickly analyze tricky, confusing, em- 
barassing questions by some critical members 
of the Fourth Estate which usually brought 
forth a humourous evasive answer in reply, 
were among incomparable, unequalled fea- 
tures of his press relations that delighted the 
members of the newspaper fraternity. 

The members of the press place President 
John F. Kennedy on the highest pedestal 
as the most considerate, the smartest, and 
the most beloved man with whom they had 
ever had relations in Washington. 

Having personally known this great man, 
and members of his family, having the honor 
and privilege of being part of his campaign 
press committee in 1960; having been offered 
@ position in his administration in Washing- 
ton after his election, I, too with the other 
newspapermen who knew, idolized, and re- 
spected him, join with them in unison when 
they pray: 

“Requiescat in pace“ “May he rest in 
peace.“ 


Masterful Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
qualified praise is due the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation for its speedy solution 
of the Frank Sinatra, Jr., kidnaping case 
and its apprehension of the kidnapers. 

This is merely one more example— 
among many—of the service of this agen- 
cy, under the leadership of Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, to the security of our citizens 
and the Nation. 

I include an editorial which appeared 
in the December 15 Washington Sunday 
Star: 

“MASTERFUL OPERATION” 

These words, voiced in thanks by Frank 
Sinatra, pretty well sum up the latest per- 
formance of the FBI. It was a case right out 
of crime fiction—the hoodlums charged with 
the kidnaping are behind bars; the hand- 
some son of the famous film star is safely at 
home, and the bulk of the huge ransom 
bundle has been recovered—all in less than a 
week. The fictional analogy is str 
by the conduct of Los Angeles police, who, 
in the best detective-story tradition, were 
complaining right up to the dramatic climax 
that the FBI procedures were making things 
“too easy for the kidnapers.” 

With that said, the Los Angeles officials 
can be left to their own embarrassment. For 
the rest of us there can only be a mental note 
of appreciation, not only for this case, but 
also for the amazing record rolled up by the 
FBI—675 kidnapings solved out of 678 re- 
ported abductions for ransom—since 1932. 
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Conclusion: Any hoodlum who even con- 
siders entering the kidnaping business in the 
face of such odds ought to have his head 
examined. 


A Letter on the Death of President 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, following is a letter sent to 
June F. Marsh, Pasadena, by Dr. Norman 
C. Cooper of Seal Beach, Calif. 

With the permission of Dr. Cooper 
copies of the letter were reproduced. 

I feel sure that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letter are shared by mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens. Because it 
is a beautiful and deserving tribute to 
our late beloved President, I ask that it 
be included with my remarks: 

Seat BEACH, UALIP. 
November 25, 1963. 

My Dear June: I had your special delivery 
letter of Friday. I was glad to receive the 
letter expressing your feeling. I had thought 
of you and Alta both in the last 3 days and 
of the many conversations we have had 
about Senator and President and now for- 
mer President Kennedy, and how often we 
had expressed how very much he had meant 
to each of us personally. I, too, was shocked 
and stunned by his needless and unexpected 
death. I presume that I had thought too 
much of him. When he went, something 
of me went with him. He was perfection to 
me and was all that I looked for in a human 
being. 

I was numb all Friday afternoon and could 
only moan—Why did it have to happen, I 
couldn't cry or weep yet I felt like it. Sat- 
urday I was more relaxed and I could cry. I 
have never felt so badly about anyone or 
anything before. 

He was young, strong and healthy, intel- 
ligent, handsome, well educated, an eloquent 
speaker, had high ideals, 
sense of oughtness that was uncanny. 
had an ity, a warmth 
of friendship, a glow and zest for life, a 
radiant and endearing smile, and was filled 
with charm, wit, and humor, He was a 
family man with a lovely, charming wife 
and two lovely children whom he adored 
and in turn by whom he was adored. He 
was a deeply religious man with the roots of 
his belief and faith penetrating all the ideals 
of history and one who applied his religion 
to everyday living. He was leader leading 
all leaders. He, of course, was so far ahead 
of his contemporaries that few understood 
him or what he said or what he meant, as 
simple and straightforward as his words 
were. 

I never thought of President Kennedy as 
a President or a political figure. I thought 
of him as a man walking among people try- 
ing to get them to do the right thing, a 

who was looking after me and my 
rights and the other man’s rights whether 
he be black or white, Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or gentile, privileged or of low birth. 
I saw him as looking out for the teenage 
dropouts from school and for the aged in a 
medical program. I saw him lift the Negro 
to the status of a human being and give the 
‘or 


his 
place in the sun. 

I identified with him. In so doing I had 
comfort, and solace, and strength. I walked 
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more proudly because he lived. I held my 
head higher because America produced him, 
because he was ours, because he belonged 
to me. I owned him. He was mine. He 
no longer belonged to Rose Kennedy or the 
Ambassador as a son—he belonged to me as 
much as he belonged to them. He belonged 
to all of us. Even the peoples of foreign 
countries never thought of him as an Amer- 
ican—they thought of him as their own. 
He didn't belong to the Catholic Church— 
he belonged to every church. The Protes- 
tant Church would no more allow him to be 
buried without their services than would 
the Catholic Church. 

The world, society, humanity and people 
will never be the same to me now. The pace 
of humanity in its progress from the caves 
will be slowed, culture will lapse, and civil- 
ization will walk towards its goal with a 
faltering tread. This was the greatest man 
since Christ. He was a Moses, a Socrates, 
a Savonarola, a Lincoln, all in one. The 
world gets a chance to have a man like this 
so seldom that it forgets from one man to 
the next how to treat him, how to accept 
him, how to use him, how to work with him. 
I was privileged to know him, to live in his 
age, and to see his worth. My own per- 
sonal loss can never be compensated for. 

A valiant hero is now a martyr. A profile 
in courage now lies slain by an assassin's 
bullet. My heart is heavy, my hopes dimmed, 
my sorrow great. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN C. COOPER. 


The Crisis That Never Happened 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excerpt from the remarks 
of Alfred Hayes, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, before 
a panel discussion on the U.S. balance of 
payments under the auspices of the U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce hed in New York City on 
December 9, 1963: 

In this connection, I'd like to digress just 
a moment to say a word about the most re- 


cent demonstration of the effectiveness ot 


these credit facilities and the speed with 
which they can be mobilized. I refer, of 
course, to the tragic events of Friday after- 
noon, November 22, when the world was 
rocked by the news of the incredible shoot- 
ing of President Kennedy. The shock waves 
of the first report from Dallas had immediate 
repercussions in Loth the securities and the 
exchange markets, and in the case of the 
latter, there was a clear risk that panic sell- 
ing of dollars might suddenly develop. To 
forestall any such reaction, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, acting on behalf of 
the Federal Reserve System, immediately 
moved into the market with sizable offerings 
of five major foreign currencies. The ability 
of the system to react so quickly and so 
decisively in exerting this stabilizing in- 
fluence on the stunned markets 
depended mainly on the existence of a tried 
and tested network of reciprocal credit ar- 
rangements with the major foreign central 
banks of the world. The market knew that 
our offers to sell foreign exchange were 
backed under these so-called swap facilities 
by resources—available at a moment’s no- 
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tice—amounting to nearly $2 billion, in addi- 
tion to whatever balances of foreign cur- 
rencies we had on hand. Needless to say, we 
were very quickly in contact with our col- 
leagues in Canada and in ven 
though it was past the closing hour in Euro- 

markets—to work out a coordinated 
approach for official intervention in the ma- 
jor exchange markets during succeeding 
days. In the event, the markets’ awareness 
of the vast resources available to the au- 
thorities here and abroad, and the knowledge 
of their ability and determination to use 
these resources in a concerted and effective 
fashion, made sizable intervention unneces- 


sary. 

The ability of the authorities to deal suc- 
cessfully with situations—in this case the 
most sudden and unforeseeable situation 
imaginable—that in the past might well have 
led to exchange market crises demonstrates, 
it seems to me, the role that mutual credit 
facilities have played and can continue to 
play in providing international liquidity in 
a meaningful sense. 

Just one final word about the dollar and 
its role in the world. The dollar's position 
as the leading reserve currency, as one of the 
major instruments for the conduct of inter- 
national trade and investment, and as the 
Official yardstick for all other currencies in 
the International Monetary Fund, did not 
result from any deliberate or official cam- 
paign to urge other countries to give it such 
recognition. These developments resulted 
from such basic facts as the enormous eco- 
nomic strength of the United States, vir- 
tually complete freedom for foreigners and 
Americans to use dollars for any purpose 
they liked, and our readiness at all times to 
convert officially held foreign dollars into 
gold at a fixed price of $35 per ounce. If 
foreign countries continue to hold dollars as 
a maj of their reserves, as I believe 
they will, it will not be because of any effort 
on our part to persuade them that this would 
be a nice thing to do, nor will it be because 
of any technical innovations related to the 
manner of holding reserves. The reason will 
remain what it is now, a basic belief in the 
strength of the U.S. economy and in the 
existence of the will on the part of the 
American authorities and the American pub- 
lic to maintain unquestioned the dollar’s 
integrity. For my part, I am confident that 
we shall continue to merit this belief. 


The Honorable Adrian Bonnelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Decem- 
ber 12, 1963, issue of I Popolo Italiano 
carries a picture of a distinguished Phil- 
adelphian—the Honorable Adrian Bon- 
nelly, president judge of the county court 
of Philadelphia. The occasion is the 
silver anniversary of Judge Bonnelly on 
the bench. 


Accompanying the picture is an article 
in tribute to Judge Bonnelly, which, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
below: 

- BONNELLY MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


It was 25 years ago that the former Gov. 
George H, Earle announced the elevation of 
a new member to the judiciary. The new 
member was Adrian Bonnelly, a lawyer well 
known for his work in immigration and one 
who had held many important Federal and 
State positions. 


December 17 


The years which followed his appointment 
to the bench were marked by the humani- 
tarian efforts of a great man. Judge Bon- 
nelly has always been eager and willing to 
help anyone in all walks of life. 

The judge is known internationally for his 
outstanding work as a jurist and his silver 
anniversary on the bench is a milestone in 
a career which has been indeed itustrious. 


Consumer Economics and the “Credit 
Addict” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement by the majority leader to- 
day that the House next week will con- 
sider H.R. 8459, dealing with Federal 
credit unions, recalls to my mind that at 
the time President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated, I had just returned to my home 
in St. Louis and had turned on the radio 
after having met that morning with the 
Missouri Credit Union League, and had 
given the keynote address at the league's 
35th annual meeting. 

The subject of my talk was “Credit 
Unions and Consumer Economics.” In 
the course of the talk I briefiy discussed 
H.R. 8459 and other legislation affecting 
credit unions, but primarily the talk 
dealt with the problems involving the 
uses and abuses of consumer credit. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the interest 
being shown by consumer groups and 
organizations of lending institutions in 
the plans of the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for inquiring into con- 
sumer credit matters, and in view of the 
scheduled consideration in the House 
next week of H.R. 8459, I am submitting 
herewith for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my key- 
note talk before the Missouri Credit 
Union League on November 22, as fol- 
lows: 

CREDIT UNIONS AND CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
(Address by Congresswoman LEONOR K. SUL- 

LIVAN, Democrat, of St. Louis, at 35th an- 

nual ‘meeting of Missouri Credit Union 

League, 9 a.m., Friday, November 22, 1963, 

at Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis) 

It is always a great pleasure for me to 
meet with the men and women responsible 
for the success of our credit unions, and it is 
a particular pleasure for me to be invited to 
serve as keynote speaker at the 35th annual 
meeting of the Missouri Credit Union League. 
I don't think we have to take any time com- 
plimenting each other back and forth, be- 
cause you all know of my strong interest in 
this movement, And since others on your 
program are going to discuss pending credit 
union legislation, I see no point in being 
repetitious and going into that matter in 
any great detail, either. Of course you know 
that you can count on my support in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency for any 
reasonable legislative proposals to make 
credit unions more effective and more suc- 
cessful in meeting the needs of their mem- 
bers, but on the whole I think the credit 
union program now has to look inward as 
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much as to legislation for its future de- 
velopment. 

The credit union movement has been 
growing to such an extent that there is al- 
ways the danger that you may outgrow 
your most important virtue and advantage, 
and that is the personal knowledge which 
the officers of the individual credit union 
have of the character and reliability and in- 
tegrity of the individual member who is 
often a borrower, This personal aspect must 
be retained. 


SUPPORT IN CONGRESS FOR HR. 8459 


Of course, the larger you become the more 
problems you encounter in finding useful 
and profitable places for your surplus funds. 
I think there will be a great deal of support 
in the Congress for proposals to make it 
more practical for the credit unions to help 
finance home improvement loans and to in- 
vest in various types of instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government, as proposed in H.R. 
8459. There is broad sympathy in Congress 
for your goals. Most of the Members of 
Congress think highly of credit unions, be- 
Cause they have had some firsthand knowl- 
edge of the credit unions movement; and if 
they didn't have this information before 
coming to Congress, then your very effective 
national organization has certainly managed 
to lobby them with great skill on the good 
Points about credit unions. 

Furthermore, there is a congressional em- 
Ployees’ Federal credit union in the base- 
ment of the building in which my office 
is located—and so many congressional staff 
employees belong to it, and use it, that the 
Members themselves wouldn't dare to be dis- 
interested in the legislative problems of 
credit unions, 


CHAIRMAN PATMAN PRAISES CREDIT UNION 
MOVEMENT 


A month or so ago—on October 17—when 
the President signed H.R. 4842 allowing the 
Federal credit unions greater flexibility in 
their operations—not a revolutionary bill at 
all but useful in relieving you of some of 
the rigidity in the redtape in connection 
With annual meetings and the appointment 
of a manager—the chairman of the Com- 


Act, at a time when he was not yet even a 
Member of the Banking and Com- 
mittee. And he called attention to the fact 


And we all applaud your growth. 
But as Mr. Parman declared, the most im- 


For when you come right down to it, the 
credit union is the last of the friend-to- 
friend lending institutions, other than in the 


NEED TO EDUCATE CONSUMERS ABOUT CREDIT 


Now let us turn to the subject your presi- 
dent asked me to discuss: credit unions and 


couraging 
Saving and providing temporary financial 
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help at reasonable interest rates. I cannot 
think of a better group to talk to on the 
general subject of consumer issues and con- 
sumer problems, because credit unions are 
already far ahead of most other financial 
institutions in orienting their philosophy 
toward the consumer. 

I would like to see you do much, much 
more educational and promotional work in 
this fleld, not because you are not already 
doing an excellent job in consumer relations 
and consumer education but because there 
is so much more which has to be done and 
which is not being done, and which you can 
do well, 

As a nation, we have gone in so heavily for 
“buy now pay later” that the volume of out- 
standing consumer credit has more than 
doubled in the last 9 years; from $32 billion 
in 1954 to $66 billion today. This doesn't 
include mortgage debt, which runs to an- 
other $176,200 million. i 

The $66 billion includes only consumer 
credit other than mortgages; that is, auto- 
mobiles, other consumer goods, charge ac- 
counts, personal loans, and so on. And about 
78 or 79 percent of the $66 billion in out- 
standing consumer debt is represented by 
installment debt alone. The total of in- 
stallment debt comes to more than $5144 
billion, and automobile paper is less than 
half of this total; it is about 42 percent of 
the total of outstanding installment debt. 


INSTALLMENT DEBT EQUALS ALL CORPORATE 
PROFITS 


I think we can only begin to appreciate 
the magnitude of the $51% billion in out- 
standing installment debt for consumer 
goods and consumer wants, we have 
bought and are using or have used, but which 
we must continue to pay for into the future, 
when we realize that this figure of $5114 bil- 
lion is almost exactly equal to the rate of to- 
tal annual profits, before taxes, of all of the 
corporations in the United States. 

Just imagine what would happen to those 
corporate profits, by the way, if we suddenly 
had no more Installment credit. It would be 
unthinkable. Factories everywhere would 
close. Our whole economy is geared to the 
concept of enjoying now the things we want 
to buy or use, regardless of whether we can 
scrape together enough money to pay the 
whole amount. 

If we were to try to go back to the period 
in our history when people bought only what 
they could pay for in cash, we would really 
be in a sad economic state. Generations of 
consumers have grown in this country 
who have learned the magic secret of how not 
to do without the things they want but 
can’t afford to pay for on the spot. 

AMORTIZED MORTGAGES AND INSTALLMENT 

BUYING 


Years ago, about the only thing a family 
could readily buy without paying cash was 
a home. In the deal for a home, they usu- 
ally paid only the interest on the mortgage 
and had so little equity in the home that 
they lost it with the first cold breeze of re- 
cession—recessions were called panics in 
those days—when the market value of the 
home dropped below the face value of the 
mortgage, and the family was not able to 
scrape up the thousands of dollars necessary 
to reduce the mortgage to the home's lower 
actual value, This was before FHA, and be- 
fore we had that emergency program in the 
first years of the Franklin D. Roosevelt New 
Deal to save people's homes—the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation. 

FHA brought secure and practical home 
ownership within the reach of the majority 
of American families, who began to pay off 
their homes in the same manner in which 
they had previously paid rent. And this is 
how millions also pay off their cars and their 
furniture and clothing and refrigerators and 
other contributing to an improved 
quality of living. 
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A young couple getting married today 
sees very little reason to start out with few 
possessions, as their parents probably did, 
and certainly they see no economic neces- 
sity for doing so. They want to start out 
at about the same level of living as they 
enjoyed in their parents’ home, and credit is 
easy enough for most young couples to en- 
able them to have a nicely furnished home 
or apartment, a late model car, television, 
lots of travel, good clothing, and all of the 
things which make for the good life and 
which their parents or grandparents may 
have achieved only after 20 or 25 years of 
hard work and sacrifice—if they ever did 
achieve them. But, oh, those monthly pay- 
ments. And, oh, the havoc of any temporary 
unemployment. 

“SAVE NOW—BUY LATER” 


The credit unions do a very good job of 
stressing installment buying in reverse— 
that is, urging members, though month-by- 
month savings to accumulate in advance 
the money necessary to buy the things one 
wants. Of course, in today’s economic 
fashions, it’s a losing battle, but nevertheless, 
every little bit of education in this direc- 
tion helps. So keep it up. I am amazed at 
how many people will do this very thing of 
advanced financing through Christmas or 
vacation saving accounts on which they 
receive no interest at all. I'd like to sug- 
gest a kind of promotional campaign in 
which you stress to your members not only 
how much less an item will cost if paid for 
in cash saved up in advance, but also how 
much less than that it will cost if the 
money is saved through an interest-bearing 
savings account, such as in a credit union. 
Reducing it to such terms, perhaps we can 
swell the ranks of the save-now-to-buy-later 
consumer contingent. 

We are all price conscious. But, as Sena- 
tor Dovcias’s hearings on the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill have brought out, most Americans 
haye no idea in the world what credit actu- 
ally costs them, let alone how much the 
interest rate is. If they knew these 
undoubtedly more people would try to pay in 
full for the things they buy. 

INQUIRY INTO NEED FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

My Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
has before it now about nine bills which are 
companion measures to the Douglas bill in 
the Senate—including the bill which I intro- 
duced and which would be the vehicle for 
hearings when we finally reach that stage. 
There is widespread interest in the subcom- 
mittee, on both sides of the aisle, Republican 
and Democratic alike, in the subject of con- 
sumer credit and in the possible need for 
corrective Federal legislation in a field which 
often resembles an impenetrable jungle of 
confusing information. 

Senator Doors, who was a professor of 
economics before he was a public official, is 
one of the most knowledgeable persons in the 
United States on the intricacies of credit and 
of the technical aspects of interest deter- 
minations, and he has made this legislation 
one of his major crusades in the Congress. 
To say his bill is controversial is to engage 
in massive understatement. Many of those 
who bitterly oppose the bill claim it is un- 
workable because of its requirements for 
stating in each instance not only the cost 
of financing but also the true annual rate 
of interest on any loan or credit transaction, 
with monetary damages in case of glaring 
error. However, many of the opponents say 
they are quite willing to provide the bor- 
rower with the actual dollar-and-cents cost 
of financing or of interest, claiming that this 
is what people are most interested in any- 
way rather than in the interest rate calcula- 
tions themselves. 

CONSUMERS UNAWARE OF INTEREST RATES 

My own feeling, as expressed in that 


famous advertising slogan some years ago, is 
that “it’s more fun to know! — to have all of 
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the facts on costs and Interest rates. I think 
most people would be grateful for the full 
facts about any credit transaction in which 
they were involved. On the other hand, I 
recognize the technical difficulties—as well 
as the very formidable political ones—in 
placing the true interest rate disclosure re- 
quirements into effect through national 
legislation. Undoubtedly, the prevailing true 
rates of interest would sound excessive— 
unconscionable—to most consumers now 
unwittingly paying 18 to 24 percent or more 
in true annual interest, when they think 
they are actually paying a rate somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 6 percent which they 
regard as the fair rate. 

Your national organization, CUNA, has 
been doing a tremendous educational job on 
this issue, and has provided a good deal of 
the technical information being used by pro- 
ponents of effective Federal legislation. And 
I applaud you for this work, for we are all 
benefiting from the facts which have been 
brought out and developed in connection 
with truth in lending. 

We have never had legislation on the 
subject of credit regulation or credit dis- 
closure in the House or in the House Bank- 
ing Committee since the World War IT period 
when regulation W was in effect, and again 
when it was proposed during the Korean 
war. Regulation W, as you may recall, was a 
Federal Reserve Board requirement that pur- 
chasers must pay at least one-third down on 
any installment contract, and must pay off 
the balance in a limited period usually 18 
months. This was undertaken during the 
War as a brake on inflation—as a means of 
preventing people from using credit too 
freely in competing for scarce consumer 
goods very much in demand. 

EXCESSIVE USE OF CREDIT UNSTABILIZING 


Excessive use of credit has been 
for years under Federal law as an unstabiliz- 
ing factor. In 1934, the idea of controlling 
margin was written into the Securities Ex- 
change Act to prevent excessive and unsta- 
bilizing speculation in the stock market with 
borrowed money, This authority is used 
constantly by the Federal Reserve Board to 
raise or lower minimum according to 
the fever temperature of the stock market. 
Right now, the minimum margin is 70 
percent. 

In the investigation my subcommittee has 


; 
f 
: 
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So the unrestrained use of credit, in any 
area of major economic activity, is definitely 
a matter of national concern, both to the 
consumer and to the economy as a whole, It 
is certainly important to you. 

USES AND ABUSES OF CREDIT 

Our plan in the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee is to dig into the various types of 
consumer credit for a better understanding 
of how credit is used effectively and how it is 
used destructively—into the uses and abuses 
of an economic device which can either bring 
great economic benefits for the country as a 
whole or great personal hardship for indi- 
vidual families, depending upon how it is 
used. 

As part of our research work preliminary 
to hearings, we have been making a par- 
ticular study of the rising tide of personal 
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bankruptcies—nonbusiness bankruptcies— 
involving individuals not in business or in 
the professions. About 90 percent of all 
bankruptcies across the Nation fit into this 
category, and many, If not most, of them in- 
volve people who just couldn't resist buying 
thinks they couldn't afford. 
THE BANKRUPTCY TRAIL 


It is a tragedy written out over and over 
again in dreary legalisms in the Federal 
courts—symbolized by the two uneven lists 
on the bankruptcy petition—one being the 
short list of assets, the other the long list of 
liabilities. It is a sad thing indeed to see a 
wage earner’s wordly possessions reduced into 
terms of 10 shirts worth 50 cents each; a 
child's coat, $2; dinette set, $10; sewing 
machine, $22.50 and so on. And on the other 
side of the petition—or on the next page - are 
item after item of installment debts, personal 
loan balances, hospital bills, utility bills, 
rent bills, and all sorts of unpaid obligations 
ranging through necessities up through ex- 
pensive luxuries, including large amounts still 
due on repossessed cars or other installment 
purchases. 

And often—I am sorry to say—the names 
of credit unions show up in the listings of 
unsecured creditors of people going into 
bankruptcy. One fairly large credit union 
reported to me that it has lost $18,000 or 
more in unsecured loans to borrowers who 
went bankrupt. I have come across cases 
of borrowers owing as much as $900 to their 
credit unions, meanwhile also owing every- 
body else in town—and also owing lots of 
merchants or loan companies in other towns 
as well. Amazingly enough, the bankrupts 
often have a history of relatively low earn- 
ings but relatively extravagant wants and 
desires they were able to indulge for quite 
a while before the house of credit cards 
collapsed. 

DISCOURAGING FINANCIAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 

So it comes back to the question of how 
well do you actually know your borrowers— 
how well do you know their characters? 
When fellow members of a credit union are 
willing to cosign a friend's note, the sup- 
position is that they are convinced the man 
is a good risk. They should be sure. When 
you are working together in the same plant 
or shop or office, the chances are you get 
a pretty good opportunity to size up the 
other fellow in terms of his ability to manage 
on a salary not too much different from 
yours. Most of us can spot the chiseler in 
the gang, the fellow who lives over his 
means and, in addition, is probably gam- 
bling on every lottery or horserace or ath- 
letic event he can. A credit union cannot 
be victimized if the members, as well as 
the officers, refuse to be just plain softies 
for bad risks. 

Let's face it: the fellow who has run up 
debts all over town is never a good credit 
union risk unless, and I stress this, unless 
the credit union works with him to get him 
out of debt. Just to hand over a wad of 
money to such a fellow so that he can pay 
off his other debts is not the answer. If he 
has been irresponsible enough to live far 
above his means, and to try to balance one 
creditor off against another—constantly 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul—you've 
got a problem on your hands if you lend 
him money, for he may not proceed to use 
the money as you had expected. 

Under Missouri law, the credit adjusters 
have now been put out of business, but a 
good credit union can nevertheless often 
perform many of the same functions—the 
worthwhile functions of credit adjusting— 
if you can arrange for a credit addict to 
get out from under, perhaps getting the 
borrower and his employer to agree jointly 
to have the loan repaid by payroll deductions. 

TEMPTING THE CREDIT ADDICT 


The credit addict would never reach his 
sorry state of constant shifting of debts 
and piling of debts one on top of the other 
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if there were not so many merchants and 
lending institutions willing to tempt him 
and play along with him, contributing to his 
addiction, in the knowledge that a garnish- 
ment or a suit in a magistrate's court will 
get the money back plus a usurious interest 
rate besides, 

As long as the garnishment law makes it 
comparatively certain for a creditor to get 
his money back eventually, the abuses of 
too easy credit are going to continue. What 
I have suggested is a sort of friendly or 
voluntary garnishment arrangement to help 
a credit addict back to economic health. 

But of course there are the career dead- 
beats who feel they have it made—and who 
have, in effect, made a shambles of con- 
sumer credit. 

These are the people who buy and buy 
in one town and then go bye-bye to the 
next, and their number is large enough, I 
am sorry to say, to cost us all money—in 
higher prices we must pay for the things 
we buy. Credit losses from deadbeats are 
not large enough to discourage the stores 
from granting credit, but the losses must 
be made up somewhere, and you and I are 
the ones who have to help to make them up. 


THE SELECTIVE FINANCIAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A career deadbeat very often has a talent 
for writing a remarkably selective auto- 
biography when he applies for credit, and 
he also has great skill in keeping a limited 
number of credit accounts in good standing 
somewhere. When he applies for credit, on 
anything from a record player to a late 
model Cadillac convertible, he can give sev- 
eral credit references which will usually 
stand up on a cursory inquiry. He may 
Owe every other major store in town, but 
have a single good account he can cite to 
the credit office in opening a new account 
somewhere else. He can obtain the late- 
model car he wants to buy by citing a paid- 
up account for a beat-up old-model car he 
bought elsewhere sometime earlier, while 
neglecting to mention the ugly reposses- 
sions which dot his automobile credit his- 
tory like junk heaps in an automobile 
graveyard. The used car dealer is not too 
concerned for he has so many financing 
companies competing for his paper that he 
can dispose of it very frequently on a no- 
recourse basis, and often without any dis- 
count at all, because the financing terms on 
the good risks are high enough to cover the 
losses on the deadbeats. 

I have discussed with many officials in 
the credit business the ease with which the 
career deadbeat scems able to operate and 
the answer usually is that the credit bu- 
reaus could do a better job if all of the 
firms and organizations which come to them 
for information were equally interested in 
giving information to the credit bureaus. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO VICTIMIZE PURCHASERS 


Certainly, I don't have the answers for all 
of the ills which plague the economy as a 
result of such widespread abuse of credit op- 
portunities, but obviously this is a matter 
which concerns us all as consumers. On 
the one hand, we don't want to see overly 
trusting consumers victimized by excessive 
charges and hidden fees which often turn 
routine-seeming credit transactions into 
nightmares, even causing the loss of their 
homes through fraudulent second mort- 
gages; on the other hand, we do not want 
to be charged, as a cost of the merchandise 
we buy, a higher price than the seller would 
otherwise have to charge if his credit losses 
were not so high. 

Whether or not we can close all of the 
loopholes in Federal, State and local legis- 
lation—and the chances are that new credit 
abuses will always spring up as we outlaw 
old ones—the fact is that education in the 
economics ‘of credit, and in the intelligent 
use of credit, is the only way to enable the 
average consumer to cope with almost any 
credit situation—or at least know what he’s 
in for. 
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One of the most effective agencies for do- 
ing a good job in credit use education, as I 
said, is the credit union. Of course, the 
best place of all is the home—but how can 
Parents teach what they themselves have 
not learned? Teach the parents. 


CUTTING THE TRANQUILIZER INTAKE 


I guess I'm old-fashioned at heart. We 
had so little money in my parents’ home— 
with nine children in the family—we had 
to approach every purchase, no matter how 
necessary, with a great weighing of all of 
the pros and cons. I'm glad that today most 
families do not have to scrimp and go with- 
out, but—looking at it another way—when 
we were able to save a little money ahead in 
order to buy something we really wanted, 
the experience of making the purchase, aad 
the joy in its use, were thrills beyond de- 
scription. When a luxury comes easy, it 
can't begin to carry the same joy with it. 

And there was a lot to be said—a whole 
lot to be said—for not having the parents 
e awake night after night wondering how 
they were going to be able to meet the 
monthly installments on a house full of lux- 
uries they really couldn't afford to buy. 
When my parents worried at night, it was 
Over the rent—and all those shoes. 

Of course we are not going back to the 
Old-fashioned ways; there is not a chance. 
But proper use, rather than abuse, of the 
opportunities to buy on credit would go a 
long way, I am sure, toward cutting down the 
sleeping and tranquilizer intake in 
many an American family where to use ciga- 
Tette slogan sentence structure, the living is 
deceptively easy because the credit terms 
are. 


Austrian Foreign Minister Kreisky 
Describes America’s Image in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most discerning appraisals of the United 
States was given by the Austrian For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, in his 
Speech of October 2, 1963, before the 
Chamber of commerce at Kansas City, 
Mo. In his remarks, Dr. Kreisky de- 
scribed with acuteness and understand- 
ing America’s role in postwar Europe 
and its changed position as a result of 
Military developments and Europe's eco- 
Nomic rebirth. 

Dr. Kreisky was introduced by former 
President Harry S. Truman. His re- 
Marks follow: 

TEE New IMAGE OF AMERICA IN EUROPE 

In a recent address General de Gaulle 
Spoke of the “double hegemony” of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. He was 
Quoted as having said: “If two privileged 
States are always to have a monopoly of 
Power that would be turning the world over 
to a double hegemony, and a country like 
Ours cannot accept that.” 

these quotations out of context 

One might come to the conclusion that 

Europe has to defend herself against two 

: First, against the expansion of 

communism by the Soviet Union; and sec- 

Ondly, against a kind of neocolonialism by 
the United States of America. 

I am convinced that General de Gaulle 
did not mean it that way and I shall now 
try to offset this—in my opinion completely 
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misleading—impression with what I believe 
to be the true situation in present-day 
Europe. 

What I have to say to you today is taken 
from a book of mine that will appear in 
Europe within the next few days. I mention 
this because I want to impress upon you 
the fact that in presenting my views, I am 
not making concessions simply to please an 
American audience. Of course, you will not 
expect me to be friendly toward the 
United States; but neither shall I be simply 
friendly and uncritical. * * * 

In 1945, Europe was more devastated by 
war than it had been in 1918; millions of 
human beings—whole generations—had been 
destroyed; Europe's cities lay in ruins; the 
last economic reserves had been exhausted; 
currencies tottered on the brink of infla- 
tion. Then the US. Foreign Secretary, 
George C. Marshall, delivered his historic 
speech at Harvard University on June 3, 
1947, in which he stated: 

“It is already evident that, before the 
U.S. Government can proceed much fur- 
ther in its efforts to alleviate the situa- 
tion and help start the European world on 
its way to recovery, there must be some 
agreement among the countries of Europe 
as to the requirements of the situation and 
the part those countries themselves will take 
in order to give proper effect to whatever ac- 
tion might be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment. * * * The initiative, I think, must 
come from Europe. The role of this country 
should consist of friendly aid in the draft- 
ing of a European program and of later sup- 
port of such & program so far as it may be 
practical for us to do so. The program 
should be a joint one, agreed to by a num- 
ber, if not all European nations.” 

An so the dollar came back to Europe, but 
this time in a different way: No political 
conditions were attached to the U.S. offer of 
assistance. The United States lent, and to a 
certain extent donated, $12 billion to Europe. 
Thus, and only thus, was it possible in a short 
time not only to restore the prewar level 
of production of the European industrial 
countries but also to achieve a prosperity 
unprecedented in Europe’s economic history. 
This assistance gave the democratic countries 
of Europe the strength to advance toward 
posperity while depriving communism of the 
economic conditions required for it to spread. 
Admittedly, Communist Parties in Italy and 
France are still very powerful today, but this 
is attributable to political and psychological 
factors and not to the impoverishment. 

The Marshall plan was a bold enterprise 
of economic assistance, and more, it was a 
gesture of international solidarity between 
the people of the United States and the Euro- 
pean nations, And, over and above that, it 
was part of a brilliant political idea to save 
democracy in Europe. 

American foreign policy has been a target 
of criticism ever since President Wilson de- 
livered his message to Congress on January 
8, 1918, on the war objectives of the United 
States—the so-called “14 point“ 

In the present context it would be irrele- 
vant to analyse the development of US. 
foreign policy since the end of the First 
World War. I will restrict myself to a few 
remarks concerning Roosevelt's foreign 
policy, because it is criticized as having been 
“credulous and naive“ and responsible for 
rendering eastern and central Europe to 
Bolshevism. It is occasionally asserted that 
Roosevelt allowed the Russians to penetrate 
into central Europe toward Berlin and 
Vienna. The fact that the decision of his 
General Staff was the determining factor in 
the President's attitude is taken into ac- 
count by only a small minority of 
critics. * * * 

What carried more weight with Roosevelt, 
however, was the fact that an offensive from 
the Balkans against the German armies and 
the establishment of a second front in 
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Europe—long before Stalingrad—would 
without the slightest doubt have cost the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of British 
and United States soldiers. * * * But only 
a Balkan offensive would have made it pos- 
sible to penetrate, simultaneously with 
Soviet troops, into central Europe. In this 
connection, it is extremely doubtful Stalin 
would have agreed to such an offensive; and 
the danger might have been conjured up of 
a separate Hitler-Stalin peace. Since 
neither the United States nor the British 
Government was ready or able, at such an 
early stage, to establish a second front, 
eastern and central Europe was totally oc- 
cupied by the Soviet troops after the defeat 


velt nor Churchill could ask their demo- 
cratic countries to pay a similar price. And 
so Europe was divided. One thing is cer- 
tain: at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Russia’s borders were 600 to 700 kilome- 
ters distant from Vienna and Berlin. 
Hitler and Goebbels, with their anti-Commu- 
nist campaign are primarily responsible for 
bringing the Soviet soldiers into the middle 
of Europe. Hitler is to blame for the fact 
that in the spring of 1945 they paraded on 
the Ringstrasse in Vienna and the Kurfuer- 
stendamm in Berlin. 

In July 1947, an article entitled “The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct,” signed by Mr. X, 
appeared in the U.S. magazine Foreign Af- 
fairs. It was the first authentic presenta- 
tion of the policy of containment and was 
written by George F. Kennan, then head of 
the State Department's Planning Commis- 


against Soviet expansion was the most con- 
structive contribution made by the United 
States to the maintenance of world peace. 

In the cold war, the Western World has 
scored six decisive points: 

1. The end of the civ’l war in Greece, and 
the Soviet hope of securing a bastion stretch- 
ing far into the Mediterranean the 
transformation of Greece into a people's 
democracy, was shattered. Today Greece is 
closely linked in a military alliance with the 
West. This was the first reverse suffered by 
Stalinist postwar policy. 

2. The Berlin blockade resulted in the most 
successful improvisation in military history, 
an air bridge operated by British and United 
States Air Forces. The final lifting of the 
blockade was a triumph for the combination 
of bold military planning and the political 
determination of leading democratic states- 
men. It was Reuter, then mayor of Berlin, 
and Willy Brandt, of the German Socialist 
Party, which was then in power in Berlin, 
who told the Allies that, if they could man- 
age to supply the city, the people of Berlin 
would hold out. 

3. The Marshall plan was carried out, 
despite the efforts of the Communist Inter- 
national to prevent it. Communist steve- 
dores in Leghorn and Marseilles unloaded the 
Marshall aid ships just as Soviet occupation 
troops in Austria ate bread that was baked 
from flour provided under the Marshall plan. 

4. The peace treaty with Japan, which was 
concluded in spite of the Soviet Union's 
abstention, made Japan an ally of the United 
States and of the Western World. 

5. The formation of NATO was an answer 
to the fall of democracy in Czechoslovakia. 

6. The United Nations action in Korea 
showed that the West, particularly the 
United States, is able and ready to make a 
military appearance even in the remotest 
theaters of the cold war. 

All these world conflicts arose during the 
Stalin era. Since Khrushchev came to power, 
two quite obvious attempts were made to re- 
turn to the methods of negotiation: 
the signing of the State Treaty with Austria 
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in 1955 and the recent partial nuclear test 
ban treaty. The policy of containment has 
borne fruit. In spite of the polarization 
processes in international politics, not one 
square yard of any democratic country in 
‘Europe has been lost since this policy was 
embarked upon. 

On the other hand, on October 4, 1957, 
the United States suffered a psychological 
setback in the course of the cold war when 
the Soviet Union succeeded in launching 
into space the first earth satellite sputnik, 
The shock which this produced in the West- 
ern world was all the greater since at that 
time the West tended to underestimate the 
technological capability of the Soviet Union 
so far as military development was concerned, 

US. foreign policy had now to take into 
account the fact that, as a result of Soviet 
superiority in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, the strategic position of the United 
States had changed. When NATO was 
established the determining factor was that, 
even combining their total potential, western 
and southeastern Europe was unable to 
defend itself with its own resources and 
was in urgent need of the alliance with 
the United States which was not directly 
threatened at the time. Today the American 
continent is no longer beyond the range of a 
direct threat from Soviet attack, In Decem- 
ber 1957 the Washington Post stated that, 
in the event of a worldwide conflict, the 
first blows would presumably be directed 
against the United States. The NATO bases 
for medium-range missiles today serve the 
purpose not only of protecting the Western 

countries of the Atlantic Alliance 
but also of directly protecting the United 
States. Thus the European allies of the 
United States constitute a valuable and 
necessary supplement to the U.S, potential. 

Hence there are two circumstances which 
have led to a change in the relationship 
between Europe and the United States: the 
special strategic importance which Europe 
has today for the United States and Europe's 
remarkable economic development. 

Whereas in 1948 the U.S. accounted for 
53.4 percent of the industrial output of the 
Western countries and Western Europe for 
only 30.4 percent, in 1962, following a 
tremendous growth in overall production, 
the difference between the United States 
and Europe fell from 23 to 8.3 percent. 

McGeorge Bundy from the White House 
recently spoke in clear and unequivocal 
terms of the fundamental change which has 
taken place in the relationship between Eu- 
rope and the United States. He recalls that 
the United States export surplus vis-a-vis 
Europe has, in recent years, amounted to ap- 
proximately $5 billion per annum. This sur- 
plus has not only financed employment in 
the United States, but also has an influence 
on the US. world position. In practice 
it makes it possible also to carry out the 
comprehensive assistance program and se- 
curity measures. Later on Bundy states 
that, from the long-range point of view, 
it is not an advantage for the United 
States to be the only real world power in 
the non-Communist part of the world. Even 
though the voices of France, Great Britain 
and Italy—and increasingly also of Ger- 
Mmany—are heard in the community of pow- 
ers—none of them is by itself a power com- 
parable to the United States. U.S. policy 
therefore supported European unity which 
has slowly been taking place since 1947. It 
would be in the interest of the United States 
for Europe to become a real world power. 

U.S. foreign policy is at present concen- 
trating on a new concept, without abandon- 
ing the policy of containment. I wonder 
whether the policy of containment and of 
strategic and military equilibrium does not 
generally constitute one of the fundamen- 
tal premises of coexistence. At the moment 
it seems to be essential for a US. foreign 
policy to determine whether there are pos- 
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sibilities of achieving a détente whether in 
the major and decisive areas of friction in 
the world, solutions can be found in the 
sense Of at least a temporary calm. 

This can come about only by establishing 
contact between the two superpowers, and 
the attitude that the mere holding of talks 
is a concession to the Soviet Union must 
therefore be avoided. Only by direct talks 
with the Soviet Union is it possible to form 
any clear ideas about its intentions—and 
even then there is still a large field for analy- 
ses and speculation. Lack of communica- 
tion between the great powers inyolyes dan- 
gerous and unforeseeable risks. Therefore 
an earnest endeavor must be made to ascer- 
tain how far the Soviets are prepared genu- 
inely to achieve real solutions. In view of 
the deep mistrust which prevails between 
the powers, presumably they will have to be 
satisfied, during the first phase, at best with 
a few test cases. Only after these have 
shown themselves to be successful can fur- 
ther and more substantial opportunities arise. 

So how does the new U.S. policy appear to 
the European observer? The President and 
his administration are trying to find new ap- 
proaches without discarding old and tested 
methods, Cooperation with Europe is there- 
fore being intensified; and here it cannot be 
denied that there is still misunderstanding 
on both sides, On July 4, 1962, in Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, President Kennedy 
spoke of the “concrete Atlantic partnership 
with Europe.” He advocated a “Declaration 
of Interdependence” between the United 
States and Europe which was to be striven for 
in the same spirit as the great Declaration 
of Independence of 1776. 

But great questions are still pending: Will 
it be possible to develop a lasting policy of 
cooperation with the Latin American States? 
The Alliance for Progress based on President 
Kennedy’s initiative, is a hopeful beginning. 
It has decided on an impressive program, but 
the difficulties are far from being overcome 
merely with the formulation of the program. 
Will it be possible to concord the recalcitrant 
forces of the Western Alliance? Will the 
present crisis in nuclear cooperation with the 
most important U.S. allies be overcome? 
Will fruitful cooperation be achieved between 
the United States and the great trading sys- 
tems of Europe—the European Economic 
Community and the Pree Trade 
Association? Can a basis of mutual trust 
be created with Asia and Africa? In the 
United Nations with its 112 members, will 
the United States be able to play a leading 
role, in the moral sense, in dealing with 
recurrent problems as they arise? Governor 
Stevenson has accomplished much in the last 
few years. 

The great illusion of eternal prosperity 
which culminated at the end of the twenties 
and which, in the thirties, led to a rude 
awakening, gave a dynamic impetus to the 
U.S. economy and gave this country a leading 
position in modern politcial economy * * +, 

In recent years American economics and 
policy has been facing one problem, deriving 
exclusively from foreign policy: The problem 
of the U.S. trade balance, which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer once referred to 
as the “balance of generosity.” This problem 
may seem all the stranger to some because 
in the postwar era the dollar rapidly became 
the world’s currency. 

The US. balance-of-payments difficulties 
are of a political nature exclusively and have 
nothing, or scarcely anything, to do with any 
inadequacy of the American economy. 
America has provided $125 billion to the 
world, which, among other things, has led to 
the closing of the so-called dollar gap, from 
which Europe suffered for so long. The ex- 
tent to which things have changed in the 
last 10 years is apparent from the develop- 
ment of foreign exchange reserves in the 
central banks of America and Europe: 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
amounted to $162 billion in the United 
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States and to $17 billion in the countries of 
the European Economic Community. In 
1962 alone these reserves climbed, in the EEC 
countries, by $600 million and fell by $900 
million in the United States. In these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that the United 
States is becoming increasingly less willing 
on the long run; to quote from the Econ- 
omist, “to carry the largest share of every- 
one's burden.” 

I would like to make here a few remarks 
concerning the cultural relationship between 
the United States and Europe. In Europe 
there still remains a considerable degree of 
complacency, which is occasionally expressed 
by the fact that people on the continent talk 
about the so-called European world cul- 
ture. They mean, in fact, that the cradle of 
modern world culture stood in Europe and 
claim from this a certain superiority. 
Whenever I can, I try to say in reply to those 
who proclaim European cultural superior- 
ity—they actually recognize the economic 
and military superiority of the United 
States—that Europe's cultural development, 
especially during the past decades, received 
considerable impetus from America. 

American universities, colleges, and other 
institutions haye provided many European 
scientists, scholars, doctors, and artists, who 
were forced to leave their native lands, with 
chairs and facilities for continuing their 
scientific work—with a lack of prejudice and 
with an openmindedness which are charac- 
teristic of academic life in the United States. 
The history of our world knows of no com- 
parable expulsion of intellectuals as took 
place in at the end of the thirties. 
The whole hostility to the intellect of the 
Nazi dictatorship manifested itself in this 
expulsion, and the European thinkers and 
poets who were spared did not have the 
strength or the courage to rise up in the 
name of Western culture, Twentieth cen- 
tury Europe has failed to live up to this act 
of cultural militancy, while America opened 
its doors to those who were expelled. This 
alone is a great deed which will one day be 
worthily inscribed in the annals of history. 

To some of you, part of what I was saying 
may appear too friendly. I therefore want 
to reiterate what I mentioned before; 
namely, that a presentation like the one I 
am giving here can necessarily be but highly 
subjective. I could very well imagine that 
there are people who would, in the frame- 
work of such a presentation, attach priority 
to other questions. I don't want to attempt 
to give an outline of how such a speech 
could be set up, but I feel on the other hand 
obliged to stress one particular aspect: All 
openminded people in Europe follow with 
the utmost attention your efforts to find a 
solution to the racial problem. I know, that 
in this context nobody has the right to 
throw stones at others since in Europe, too, 
many unfortunate happenings were a con- 
sequence of prejudice. Whatever may hap- 
pen, America is at present the object of 
worldwide attention. This is because you 
took over the leading role in the free world 
40 years ago. It is unthinkable that a coun- 
try as big as the United States and with such 
tremendous economic and moral resources 
would be free to decide if it wants to play 
this role or not. Some may consider this 
development as an act of providence and 
others as a result of more rational reasons. 
However, America is today—in spite of other 
opinions voiced in one or the other Euro- 
pean country—for us in Europe the power 
which carries the greatest political and moral 
responsibility for the destiny of the world 
and no policy can reverse this process. His- 
tory itself has already decided. 

And this is a good thing. I will readily 
admit that there are many amongst you who 
think that the burden is very big and the 
responsibility almost too heavy. But all of 
this will become easier in the foreseeable 
time through genuine partnership between 
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democratic Europe and the United States. 

For the first time in 40 years Europe has 
become so strong economically as well as 
politically that genuine partnership has 
really become possible. 


A Sermon on the Death of 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent sermon on the death of President 
Kennedy by the Rev. Donald J. Maccal- 
lum, pastor of the People’s Congrega- 
tional Church, Dover, Del., has evoked 
wide interest. 

Former Senator J. Allen Frear of 
Delaware called me and spoke of his 


interest in this sermon. 
I am including this sermon at this 
Point in my remarks: 
A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 
(Delivered in People’s Congregational 


Church, Dover, Del., by Rev. Donald J. 

Maccallum, November 24, 1963) 

When bitter and senseless tragedy stuns 
not only a nation but the whole world, when 
a person whose life and office symbolize the 
finest in our national character and the high- 
est aspirations of our people is cut down by 
the hand of a demented assassin, when the 
reward of conscientious public service and 
courageous devotion to duty is a bullet in the 
head, it is time for a people to think, it is 
time for a people to listen. 

We are here to listen to what God might 
Speak to us through this calamitous experi- 
ence, and we are here to think deeply, hon- 
estly, and penitently about the society which 
Must ever bear on its conscience the guilt 
of its own affliction. 

In some other places in the world, the 
Violent death of a chief te would 
not occasion the alarm or the grief, the as- 
tonishment or the sorrow, the abhorrence or 
the sympathy that have accompanied the 
murder of the President. 

For in some less favored lands, assassina- 
tion is an expected instrument of political 
Power. But not in the United States. We 
have protected ourselves from political yio- 
lence by a common loyalty to peaceable con- 
Stitutional ures. 

It is not yet possible to know what wildly 

motive triggered the fatal shot. That 
it was an act of mental madness is self- 
evident. But the acts of a demented mind 
Can be the execution of a fearful logic un- 
Swerved by civilized traditions or humane in- 
Stincts. Behind violence is a stimulus to 
destroy what threatens self-will and per- 
Sonal desire. 

And the question which the American peo- 
Ple must ask themselves today is whether the 
Social passions of these recent years have 
Provided a climate stimulating to such abhor- 
„ as the murder of our Chief of 


Whether the President was made a martyr 
to the principles of domestic justice and 
tranquillity or whether his death is another 
Sacrifice on the altar of peaceful world re- 
lations which he protected with deliberate 
Courage just a year ago, or whether he was 
the victim of some unsuspected personal ven- 
Seance, this fact remains: 
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We have breathed the foul fumes of a new 
and dangerous climate in our country in 
recent months and years. We have departed 
from our tradition of resolving momentous 
social issues by rational and peaceable con- 
stitutional procedures. We have tolerated 
shootings, bombings, murders, and mobbings 
as instruments of political decision. We have 
incited to riot in place of reason. We have 
substituted violence for vision. And even in 
those communities which have not been 
riven by hateful passions, we have been fed 
a steady stream of social poison by venomous 
purveyors of malice and hate. 

This is not the kind of society for which 
our fathers labored. This is not the kind of 
society for which sons and brothers and hus- 
bands have fought as citizen soldiers and laid 
down their very lives. This is not the kind 
of society which has inspired other nations 
to seek for themselves the blessings of liberty 
and justice and peace. This is not the kind 
of society to which we have ourselves as- 
pired. This is not the kind of society which 
reflects the true national character of our 
people. This is not the kind of society which 
our President symbolized. This is the kind 
of society which has a lunatic capacity to 
destroy our finest national qualities, to crush 
our noblest aspirations, and to return us to 
the dark reign of primitive passions, un- 
bridled impulses, and social terror. 

The assassination of the President hovers 
today. over this whole Nation as an urgent 
question mark demanding instant answer: Is 
this the kind of society we want? Do we 
want a society in which political victories can 
be gained by personal violence? Do we want 
a society in which demented passions can 
direct our destiny? Do we want a society 
in which conscientious contributions to the 
public good endanger even life Itself? Do 
we want a society stripped of those humane 
and civilized values which men have 
struggled long and painfully and with great 
sacrifice to achieve and to protect? 

Yes, we have created a new and fearful 
climate in America—a climate which, if it 
did not direct the assassin's bullet on Fri- 
day, still stimulates the kind of depravity, 
the kind of insanity, the kind of violence, 
the kind of inhumanity, the kind of un- 
bridled self-will, the kind of social irrespon- 
sibility, the kind of moral blindness so la- 
mentably exalted in Dallas. 

Is this what we want? Is this what we 
believe in? Is this the direction we shall 
pursue until our luster as a free and just 
and responsible people is tarnished dull? 
This is the time for sober self-examination, 
for probing appraisal of the flaws in our na- 
tional character and certainly a time for 
penitence. 

These days of universal sorrow should also 
be days when a new resoluteness of spirit 
stiffens the American character. The words 
of our first martyred President ring with 
renewed urgency across a century of time: 

“It is for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
Government of the people, by the people and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


However, history shall judge the brief ad- 
ministration of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
those of us who lived under his leadership 
will testify to its resolute in those 
days of frightening nuclear crisis and to its 
resolute firmness in days of domestic dis- 
cord. Whatever political evaluations the fu- 
ture may make, this President will stand 
with the Great Emancipator as a p 
ful leader who, in the lonely hours of criti- 
cal decision, chose “firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right.” 
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You may remember that after that address 
that asked of the American people a willing- 
ness to sacrifice, some cynically inquired, 
“What sacrifice?” Today we know what 
sacrifice. 

There is only one sacrifice that any man 
is asked to make for the principles and pur- 
poses in which he believes—the sacrifice 
of his life. Some honored few give up their 
Uves in the course of public duty and per- 
haps in the stillness of death far more than 
the vigor of life, they inspire in us, the 
living, a new spirit of dedication to “the 
unfinished work which they * * * so nobly 
advanced.” 

Life is sacrificed, life is made à holy offer- 
ing, in some cases by giving it up, in others 
by living it out in devotion to the highest 
goog we know, the finest purposes we per- 
ceive. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you,” he said. “Ask what you can do for 
your country.” And when we ask, the an- 
swer comes: you can consecrate your life 
by the high resolution that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; you can dedicate your 
life “to the unfinished work which they * * + 
advanced"; you can sacrifice your life by en- 
gulfing self-will and self-interest in a con- 
sang passion for liberty and justice for 
all. 
These days of lamentation are also a time 
for renewed confidence in our Nation and in 
its destiny. What are we coming to?” many 
a person asked when they heard of the 
sniper’s fatal shot. “What are we coming 
to?” It is understandable that we should 
ask in the moment of shock. But when com- 
posure is regained such despair should van- 
ish. 


There is cause, indeed, for grief and sorrow 
and penitence that such a crime should 
happen. But there is no cause for despair. 
For “we know that in everything God works 
for good with those who love him.” 

Our Government is not so weak, our 
Nation is not so fragile, our people are not 
50 resourceless, that we cannot endure, pain- 
fully it may be, this bitter assault on our 
principles, this awful personal tragedy. 

The helm of Government has passed into 
skilled and experienced and devoted hands 
and the ship of state sails on. The seas may 
be rough and the winds may be fierce but 
the vessel is sturdy and the course is clear. 

To a mourning people, tempted to despair, 
these words from an earlier time seem to 
speak the confident assurance we need: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 


tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee!" 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, 
PASTORAL PRAYER 

Eternal God, our Father, we bring unto 
Thee the solemn prayer of a sorrowing people. 

Forgive us our sins, pardon our iniquities, 
comfort our afflictions, and renew in us a 
right spirit that while we mourn, we may not 
murmer and while we grieve we may not 
despair. 

We give Thee thanks that Thou dost raise 
up leaders of the people, that Thou dost 
endow men with noble faculties of mind and 
spirit devoted to the public good. 

Especially in these mournful days we thank 
Thee for the President now dead in whom we 
symbolized the hopes and aspirations of our 
people. For his fathful public service, his 
integrity of character, his strength of pur- 
pose and his breadth of vision, we offer to 
Thee the gratitude of a grieving nation, 
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Comfort those who intimately mourn his 
loss and strengthen those who must pursue 
the path he laid but did not tread. 

Inspire by Thy spirit the President of the 
United States that he may bear the burdens 
of his heavy task and guide this people 
toward their long-sought destiny of liberty 
with justice, prosperity with peace. 

And breathe upon a stricken land the con- 
solation and the comfort which Thou alone 
canst give. 

Save us from corroding bitterness and de- 
liver us from formless fears that we may 
emerge from tragedy with deeper unity, pro- 
founder sympathies, and stronger devotion 
to this land we love. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oy Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control 75 ar- 
rangement and style of the INGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnec 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted In 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
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the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without c: - 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
le Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
sa that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 

ent in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented In connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 


(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Ukrainian-Americans Commemorate 
Artificial Famine Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 24, the Omaha branch of the 
Ukrainian-American Association ob- 
served the 30th anniversary of the 
Moscow-directed artificial famine which 
Claimed millions of lives in the Ukraine. 

This was a solemn, commemorative 
service which took on a new and added 
significance, coming as it did just 2 days 
after the violent and brutal act which 
claimed the life of President Kennedy. 

The term “genocide,” Mr. President, is 
at best only dimly understood by the 
overwhelming majority of Americans, 
but it is all too well understood by the 
families and descendants of those who 
were its victims in the thirties. 

Just as it is well to recall the dedica- 
tion and devotion of our late President, 
so we should remember the sacrifice of 
the enslaved peoples of Europe, in order 
that we may better chart our course in 
today's world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Omaha branch of the Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can Association which has been sent to 
me by President D. Witjtyk and Secre- 
tary W. Stolarskyj. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., ON THE 30TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF A HEINOUS CRIME PERPE- 
TRATED BY COMMUNIST Moscow IN UKRAINE 
The Communist empire of Moscow and its 

dictators came into being, grew, spread, 

Rained power, existed and exists now by ter- 

ror, genocide, and injustice, violating God’s 

commandments and trampling the rights of 
man, ensiaving, subjugating and destroying 
entire nations. 

Lenin, Stalin, Khbrushchey—these are 
different names, but the same rule applies. 
Different persons, but the same methods of 
Merciless dictatorship; an uninterrupted 

of crimes against mankind, based on 
relentless physical terror and mass murder. 

To list some of the events which brought 
these men to power and by which they are 
remembered: 

The massacre of innocent people in the 
Capitol of Ukraine and surrounding towns 
in the spring of 1918—Lenin. 

The murder of the populous of Budapest 
and of other Hungarian towns in the fall 
of 1956—kKhrushchey. 

Mass deportation and murder of Ukrainian 
People in the thirties—Stalin. 

Mags deportation of Ukrainian youth from 
their homeland to the deserts of Kazahstan 
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now—Khrushchey. 
able links. 

Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev are merely 

of Communist Moscow imperialism 
and their efforts in ever more perfect meth- 
ods of aggression toward subjugation of the 
entire world. 

Ukraine was the first nation to experience 
Communist aggression in its most deadly 
form. It paid for this experience with mil- 
lions of lives and its nationally independent 
existence. 4 

This gathering today is dedicated pri- 
marily to the memory of one of the most 
horrible manifestations of Moscow's aggres- 
sion. Thirty years ago Communist Moscow 
in Its role as occupant of Ukraine, committed 
a crime unprecedented in the history of man- 
kind. It organized and fostered an artificial 
famine on the Ukrainian territories, and 
thereby destroying more than 6 million 
Ukrainian people. Today we observe the 
goth anniversary of this tragedy. We honor 
the memory of the dead and call attention 
of the world to this dreadful crime perpe- 
trated by Communist Moscow, at a moment 
when contemporary Moscow became a con- 
stantly growing menace to the free world 
and this great country of ours. 

We declare that— 

Whereas Moscow's aggression began 45 
years ago when it first attacked the then 
free and independent Republic of Ukraine; 
and =! 

Whereas the Ukrainian people, by render- 
ing stanch resistance, kept Moscow from 
subjugating the countries of Europe still 
feeble after the war, thus enabling them to 
live in freedom for many more years; and 

Whereas Communist Moscow paralyzed the 
resistance of the Ukrainian population by 
means of terror and destruction and, in 
order to subdue the freedom-loving people, 
in 1932 and 1933 staged a man-made famine 
that exterminated more than six million 
Ukrainians; and 

Whereas Communist Moscow perpetrated 
genocide in Ukraine and for this crime 
should be condemned by the free world; and 

Whereas one of the accomplices in this 
crime and organizer of other criminal ac- 
tivities committed in Ukraine, is the present 
dictator and responsible leader of the Com- 
munist Moscow empire; and 

Whereas Communist Moscow, and espe- 
cially its present dictators, used similar 
though less extensive methods of genocide 
after having occup!ed the territories of other 
nations; and 

Whereas Communist Moscow's aggressive 
aspirations have become an e 
menace to all nations of the free world, and 
also to the freedom-loving and independent 
people in this great country of liberty; and 

Whereas the Ukrainian people who still 
struggle for freedom from captivity and for 
their own, independent state, should be ren- 
dered support and assistance by the free 
world: 

Now, therefore, we Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, at this gathering in Omaha, Nebr., 
in commemoration of the 30th anniversary 
of the famine in Ukraine— 

1, Denounce before the free world and his- 
tory this horrible crime, perpetrated by 
Communist Moscow in Ukrainian territory, 
in consequence of which more than six mil- 
lion Ukrainians starved to death. 

2. Pay our tribute to the memory of their 
sufferings, and join the Ukrainian people in 
mourning the victims of the famine. 


A chain with innumer- 


try and all governments in the free world 
to direct their representatives at the United 
Nations to take action pertaining to the 
placement of the crime of genocide, com- 
mitted by Communist Moscow in Ukraine in 
1932 and 1933, on the Agenda for discussion 
and the adoption of appropriate resolutions. 
5. Call on all countries in the free world 
to sign the Convention on Genocide, 
NOVEMBER 24, 1963. 


Will of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. ASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Monroe Morning World of Decem- 
ber 15, 1963: 


= WILL or CONGRESS 


Some idea of the importance of President 
Johnson's statement, soon after taking of- 
fice, that “I firmly believe in the independ- 
ence and integrity of the legislative branch” 
is found in attacks that have been and are 
being made on that branch of Government 
which has the constituted authority to en- 
act our laws. 

One Member of the Senate, who has been 
attempting to reform Congress in order to 
make it accede to his views, gave this as- 
sessment of legislative bodies: “I have no 
hesitation in stating my deep conviction that 
the legislatures of America, local, State and 
National, are presently the greatest menace 
to the successful operation of the democratic 
process.” 

Our immediate reaction to this statement 
is that the Senator has no right to be a mem- 
ber of a legislative body if he believes it to 
be a menace to “the successful operation of 
the democratic process” and that the Sen- 
ator does not mean the “democratic process,” 
but means socialism, bureaucracy, or dicta- 
torship—that is, rule by a few or one and not 
by the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the Government, If he con- 
demns the legislative branch for using its 
own judgment, instead of following the dic- 
tates of the heads of the executive branch, 
he would as readily condemn the judicial 
branch if it did not also follow those edicts. 
Under the present setup, with a so-called lib- 
eral or leftist majority in the Supreme Court, 
the Court has followed the desires of the 
executive branch, 
Congress as the only defense between the 
people and a socialist state, or a bureaucracy, 
or a dictatorship. 

Johnson's statement concerning his re- 
spect for Congress was: 
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“As one who has long served in both Houses 
of Congress, I firmly believe in the independ- 
ence and the integrity of the legislative 
branch. And I promise that I shall always 
respect this. It is deep in the marrow of my 
bones.” 

Harsh attacks have been leveled at Con- 
gress by liberals and leftist because Congress 
has not acted to approve some proposals that 
would centralize power in Washington, in- 
crease the national debt, violate the Consti- 
tution, and transgress the rights of individ- 
uals to control their private property. 

The statement made by the Senator men- 
tioned above shows contempt not only for 
Congress, in order to make it accede to his 
views, but for State and local governments 
and the democratic process itself. It indi- 
cates an interest in a more totalitarian form 
of government than was set up under our 
constitution. 

The Founding Fathers, in establishing our 
Republic, determined that, in addition to 
preserving order and providing for the com- 
mon defense, that one of the principal pur- 
poses of this new Government, as set forth 
in the Constitution, should be “to secure the 
blessings of liberty.” 

Thus, they set up three separate branches 
of government at the national level with a 
unique system of checks and balances. They 
divided powers between government at the 
National and State levels, specifically enum- 
erating all powers which the States agreed 
to delegate to the National Government, re- 
serving all other powers “to the States or 
to the people.” 

Nationally, Congress was designated as the 
branch of government charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making the laws. The execu- 
tive branch was charged with executing the 
laws and the judiciary with administering 
Justice between litigants in according with 
the law. 

To keep Congress close to the people, pro- 
vision was made that Members of the House 
must be elected every 2 years. As a check on 
House response to the popular will of the 
moment, Senators were given 6-year terms. 

Thus, Congress was intended to set the 
basic policy for governing this country, in 
accordance with its charter of powers and 
responsibilities as set out in article 2 of the 
Constitution. Congress may enact or refuse 
to enact any part of the legislative program 
of the administration. Refusal to adopt 

some proposals may constitute a far greater 
service to the people than accepting them, 
particularly at a time when thousands of 
proposals are offered and the Nation is going 
deeper and deeper into debt. 

Concluding that Congress is a failure be- 
cause it refuses to approve civil rights legis- 
lation, a tax cut without corresponding 
reductions in spending and other unwise pro- 
grams is a biased judgment and one that 
should and must be rejected by the people 
of this country. 


It Rained in Washington Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


0 OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there have been countless numbers of 
words written about the assassination 
of President Kennedy. We all, I think, 
felt upon the President’s death a sense 
of great personal loss and grief and at- 
tempted to express it in our own way. 
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One of the most poignant messages 
which has come to my attention was 
written by Mr. Harold C. Miller, who 
many of the Members of Congress will 
remember as the long-time administra- 
tive assistant to our late colleague, Sena- 
tor Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia. 

Harold Miller, a veteran himself of the 
war in the Pacific, as was President Ken- 
nedy, attempted to set forth his feelings 
in a statement written on the day fol- 
lowing the assassination. His statement 
was printed in the Washington papers, 
but in order that the message it expresses 
may receive wider distribution, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

It RAINED IN WASHINGTON TODAY 
(By Harold C. Miller) 

It always seems to rain after a terrible 
tragedy. It comes not with fury, but stead- 
ily, softly it tries to wash away the horror 
the mind cannot fully comprehend. 

The blood streaked veteran of every battle 
knows it well. The weeping widow, once so 
eres stands with blood streaked cloth- 
ng. 

Why? Why? Why? 

The cry goes out through the land. The 
horror of it is so great the mind is stunned. 
There is no comprehension, no understand- 
ing of the terrible carnage. 

It has happened. It is over. The steady 
fall of raindrops tries to wash away a memory 
too horrible to relate. It is over. Pay heed 
to your folly. This is the message of a gentle 
God trying to soothe his troubled children. 

Life must go on. 

Each citizen must try to find his own soul 
in this carnage. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has died in the 
quest for human dignity and peace. This 
man has given the full measure of his life. 
Can we, the living, say the same? 

The rain falls steadily. 

November 23, 1963. 


Jobless Pay—Dying of Anemia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Window: 

JOBLESS PAY—DYING OF ANEMIA 

At a time of critically high unemployment 
in a period of relative prosperity, one would 
think that our unemployment compensation 
system would be kept current to meet these 
problems: 

1. To provide adequate resources to the 
jobless. 

2. To insure that the program works as an 
economic stabilizer fighting off threatening 
recessions or depressions. 

All evidence points to the fact that in too 
many States the unemployment compensa- 
tion plan is being starved for lack of funds 
to the point that it is not fulfilling its proper 
role on either count. 

This was spelled out recently by Raymond 
Munts, assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Social Security, before the 
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56th annual conference of the National Tax 
Association in Milwaukee. 

He made a strong plea for a more realistic 
financing structure of unemployment com- 
pensation but also ted an alarming 
picture of the program as it operates in most 
States today. 

Munts pointed out that “tax contributions 
have been consistently lower than required 
to maintain reserves since World War I.“ 
For example, the high in reserves was 
reached in 1945 at 10.37 percent of payrolls. 
In 1962 it dropped to the lowest level of 2.95 
percent. Reserves in 1963 are expected to be 
even lower. 

At the present time, Munts declared, “some 
23 States have reserves at less than one 
and one-half times payments in a recent 
high cost year. Seven States have reserves 
insufficient to pay 12 months benefits under 
recession conditions.“ 

Asks Munts: “Now that we are at the end 
of the road, can we continue to have tax 
contributions at only a fraction of the earlier 
level?“ 

One way in Which the States have tried to 
adjust to smaller incomes is to cut down on 
the benefits to the unemployed, This is seen 
in the following table: 


Number of States 


Maximum weekly benofits as per- 
centage of average weekly wages 


tion of benefits but, as Munts observes, “this 
does not offset the loss in weekly benefit 
amounts.“ 

We have fallen to the point in the jobless 
pay program, the AFL-CIO official declares, 
where “3 out of 10 unemployed are out- 
side the law’s protection; 2 out of 10 have 
been denied benefits because of arbitrary 
eligibility or qualifying requirement and be- 
cause their benefits have been cut off before 
they can find a job. 

“The increasingly long periods of unem- 
ployment due to general economic condi- 
tions and technological change cause from 
25,000 to 40,000 workers to use up the last 
of their benefits every week, depending on 
where we are in the business cycle.” 

This has done violence to unemployment 
insurance as a built-in stabilizer in our 
economy. For every $5 that workers lose 
through unemployment they are now com- 
pensated for only $1. 

“In 1962 alone,” Munts says, “workers lost 
over $17 billion in wages through unemploy- 
ment and received compensation for $3.3 
billion. This is not a very good record for 
what Arthur Burns, President Eisenhower's 
economic adviser, called ‘our first line of 
defense against depression“ 

According to Munts, one of the basic prob- 
lems is the fact that each is seek- 
ing ways to cut down its own tax rate. Stable 
employers, such as banks, utilities, insurance 
companies, etc., want to stress experience 
ratings while manufacturing and other in- 
dustries with higher turnover want to cut 
down the base rate. They all seek to cut, 

The unionist is not concerned with the 
“power play between employers“ —but he is 
concerned that the jobless program “is dying 
of anemia.” He pleads for a system of 
“functional financing.” It has these techni- 
cal but highly important characteristics: 

1. Calculate tax rates so they would pro- 
duce a yield equal to the benefit cost plus 
or minus an amount that would adjust the 
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fund up or down toward the midpoint in the 
reserve operating range. 

2. Reserve levels should be based on per- 
centage of payrolls and not on the first 
$3,000, as most States do. 

3. Adjustment of the tax base year by year 
to keep up with the cyclical movement to- 
ward higher wages. 

4. A terminal point on the amount of du- 
ration of benefits for which the State is re- 
sponsible. Massive unemployment due to 
automation, technological change or other 
factors, would move responsibility into the 
Federal area. 

These four points are extremely simplified 
but they seem to point the way toward put- 
ting unemployment compensation back on 
the solid base its pioneers envisioned. 

The jobless of the country—and the Na- 
tion, itself—have too much at stake not to 
consider these carefully outlined proposals. 


Accelerated Public Works in San Diego, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Special Subcommittee on Accelerated 
Public Works, of which I am chairman, 
on December 10, 11, 12, and 13, held 
hearings on S. 1856, introduced by Sen- 
ator McNamara, and S. 1121, introduced 
by Senator GRUENING, to increase the 
Authorizations for accelerated public 
works. On that occasion statements 
were presented before the members of 
the subcommittee by or on behalf of 
State, county, and civic officials from all 
Parts of our great Nation. These state- 
ments stressed the major contributions 
Made by the accelerated public works 
Program to the economic well-being and 
community development of their particu- 
lar regions and communities, and the 
imperative need for continuation of 


In this connection, a letter has just 
been received, addressed to Senator Pat 
McNamara, chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, which so clearly and 
effectively projects the vital impact and 
continuing benefit of accelerated. public 
Works in San Diego, Calif., the Nation's 
18th largest city, that I ask unanimous 
Consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon, Par MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Senate Public Works Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Drar Sxxaron McNamara: San Diego, the 
Nation’s 18th city, has for some time 
been troubled by continued and persistent 
Unemployment, particularly in the construc- 
tion labor classifications, the unskilled, and 
“line workers.” Through the effort of 
Your committee and the Congress, and 
through consistent self-help projects of our 
Own, some progress has been made in solv- 
ing this problem, However, any present 
relaxation of corrective measures will not 
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only prolong extent unemployment, but per- 
haps negate all previous work. 

One of the successful attacks on basic un- 
employment in the San Diego area has been 
through the accelerated public works pro- 
gram. Although the city, itself, has as of 
now received no funds from this source, 
other local agencies have had some $8 to $9 
million in projects approved, thus materially 
increasing employment in the most critical 
categories. At the present moment, we have 
filed accelerated public works applications 
covering some 35 essential projects at a gross 
cost of just under $10 million. If approved 
by the Federal Government, and if Federal 
funds are made available to match local 
funds, these projects will provide over 2,000 
man-months of employment—largely in the 
most critical classifications, 

The city of San Diego is concurrently 
carrying out its own efforts to eliminate un- 
employment. We are in full construction on 
a $21.5 million community concourse, pro- 
viding several hundred jobs in construction 
and material supply. We have just com- 
pleted a $50 million metropolitan sewer 
system which provided a large number of 
construction jobs. We are projecting a 
capital improvements program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year which will include $17 mil- 
lion in essential work projects, and we will 
continue every possible effort locally to solve 
the problem. 

But a total attack on unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the construction trades, can be 
made jointly by the city of San Diego and 
the Congress through the extension of the 
Accelerated Public Works Act and the ap- 
propriation of the needed additional funds. 
Congressional action now will enable us to 
build now essential sewers, roads, fire sta- 
tions, community centers, and other basic 
facilities. Congressional action now will 
help eliminate unemployment. 

The favorable action of your committee is 
respectfully requested. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank Curran, 


The Democrats’ Free Trade Policies 
Have Finally Brought the Income of 
a Great Segment of Our Farmers to 
a Point of No Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, our con- 
stant tariff reductions on meats, espe- 
cially on beef, have finally driven the 
price of cattle down to the lowest level 
during the past 6 years to a point of no 
return, 

While we adhere strictly to our recip- 
rocal trade treaties with all nations, we 
permit many nations to place strict em- 
bargoes against our exports to them, 
without placing like limits on their de- 
structive imports to us, not only on meat 
imports but also on hundreds of other 
commodities; which-have driven many 
American industries to the wall and is 
now doing the same thing to our meat- 
producing farmers. 

To ad insult to injury, as far back as 
1951 Mike DiSalle, President Truman's 
dictator of price controls, arbitrarily 
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rolled back the price of cattle 10 per- 
cent, and from that day to this Midwest 
farm income has been on the toboggan. 
Look at the records. 

Republican members of the House 
Agriculture Committee, headed by Con- 
gressman CHARLES Hoeven, of Iowa, have 
introduced bills to raise tariffs on meat 
imports, and to limit such imports, but 
such bills have never seen the light of 
day out of committee by the refusal of 
the Democrat-controlled House Agricul- 
ture Committee to report such bills to 
the floor of the House for a vote. 

The last of such bills was introduced 
on November 18 last, by Congressman 
Rosert Dore, of Kansas, a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee, who 
on December 14 made a lengthy state- 
ment to the House of Representatives in 
which he explained the problem of our 
beef producers. In his statement Mr. 
Dorr did, however, point out that the 
administration does protect certain of 
our industries. He said that just last 
week our Government raised the tariff 
on brandy from $1.25 to $5 per gallon. 
Tam sure that will be great news to our 
cattlemen. 


Now, in the hope that President John- 
son, whose home is in the great cattle- 
producing State of Texas, and himself a 
cattleman, will help see to it that our 
U.S. meat producers interests are pro- 
tected, we sent him the following letter 
on December 14 last past: ' 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 14, 1963, 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deag MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned, 
strongly urge you to chart an immediate pro- 
gram to alleviate the desperate situation 
now faced by American livestock producers 
as a result of (1) rapidly increasing imports 
from foreign sources, particularly of beef, 
veal, lamb and lamb products; (2) failure of 
the United States to change to an ad valorem 
basis; and (3) the fact that the United States 
is among the most liberal in the world in its 
agricultural import policies. The United 
States and Canada are the only two major 
countries which provide no nontariff protec- 
tion for domestic producers of livestock. 


To stress the importance and the urgency 
of taking prompt, corrective action, we need 
only point out to you, Mr. President, that 
almost one-third of all cash receipts from 
farming come from the sale of meat animals, 
Naturally, when you consider that the price 
of beef dropped from $30 per hundredweight 
to $22 per hundredweight in the period of a 
few months, it is evident that the problem 
of the domestic livestock producer has ap- 
proached serious proportions, particularly in 
view of the fact that 1962 red meat imports 
increased 39 percent over 1961. 

The 1964 Outlook Issue, Demand and Price 
Situation, published by the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture on November 18, 1963, stated 
as follows: “Red meat consumption will reach 
170 pounds per person in 1963, 6 pounds more 
than in 1962. U.S. base consumption this 
year will set a record high of about 95 pounds 
per person, up from 89 pounds per person 
last year.” It seems completely incongru- 
ous that this strengthened demand for meat 
products is being accomplished in the face 
of the decline of the American livestock in- 
dustry. We think that when you stop to 
consider that more than 1 pound out of 10 
pounds of meat going on American tables 
today is being produced abroad, that the rea- 
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son for the depressed condition of the live- 
stock industry is clear. 

Fresh beef imports increased from 414 
million pounds in 1960 to 863 million pounds 
in 1962, Livestock cattle imports increased 
from 645,000 head in 1960 to 1,230,000 head in 
1962. 

Mr. President, we feel that when these 
facts are associated with the fact that Choice 
fed cattle are bringing approximately 25 

t less than they did a year ago in the 
livestock markets of the Middle West, that 
there is a clear connection. 

We would be most happy for an opportu- 
nity to sit down with you and present still 
further facts and figures to completely docu- 
ment the case which we seek to make for 
immediate executive action. We do not seek 
to halt all livestock imports, but we do feel 
that it Is imperative that quotas on either 
a voluntary or involuntary basis be estab- 
lished at once until conditions in the indus- 
try can be stabilized and the present ruinous 
trend of downward prices can be halted. 
We, of the Congress, then pledge ourselves to 
work for those legislative solutions that 
properly lie within the domain of this branch 
of Government. 


Respectfull urs, 
Jon B. feskar Illinois; Bos- DOLE, 
Kansas; WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 

+; WILIAANt G. Bray, Indiana; 

H. R. Gross, Iowa; AUGUST JOHANSEN, 
Michigan; Rogerrt T. McLosxey, Ili- 
nois; CARLETON J. Kd. New York; 


Bow, Ohio; Don L. SHort, North Da- 
kota; Ben F. Jensen, Iowa; DONALD G. 
Brotrzman, Colorado. 


Shipbuilding Achievements of Avondale 
Shipyards, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
might have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an article which appeared 
in the October 12, 1963, issue of Business 
Week magazine, describing the ship- 
building achievements of Avondale 
Shipyards, Inc., of New Orleans. 

The article details how, in an industry 
currently beset with problems of lack of 
work and reduction of profits, this New 
Orleans shipyard, headed by Henry Zac 
Carter, is performing at full capacity and 
is making record earnings, thus contrib- 
uting greatly to an improving economic 
climate in the city of New Orleans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULL SPEED AHEAD IN THE DoLDRUMS—IN AN 
INDUSTRY BECALMED BY LACK OF WORK AND 
THE Near DISAPPEARANCE OF PROFITS, A NEw 
ORLEANS SHIPYARD Is Gorne FULL BLAST, 
AND MAKING RECORD EARNINGS 
“Ive got a theory,” says Henry Zac Carter, 

president of Avondale Shipyards, Inc., of 
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New Orleans, “that if you break a big job 
into enough pieces, it becomes a small job.” 

Carter, unlike most shipyard presidente in 
1963, is in a position to know something 
about big jobs. His company is cruising 
strongly against an industry work tide almost 
too troublesome to talk about. Avondale’s 
expected revenues of $70 million in 1963 rank 
eighth among US. private shipyards. Its 
8-percent profit rate doubles the industry 
norm. And these profits come on a dispro- 
portionate share of industry volume—Avon- 
dale's $155-million backlog includes half the 
subsidized cargo ships to be built in the 
United States during 1963-64. 

UNORTHODOX METHODS 


To be sure, a casual visitor to the Avondale 
yards would see some odd sights. Sections 
of ships lie around on dry land and, for the 
most part, upside down. Side-launching is 
the rule, not the exception. 

But there's. nothing particularly new to 
shipbuilding in any of these methods. What 
is surprising is that, considering the state of 
the U.S. maritime industry in general, Avon- 
dale is having no trouble holding its own. 

Carter is the first to admit that “Our in- 
dustry is in the doldrums—there are too 
many yards for not enough work. One Rus- 
sian contract to Japan was larger than all 
U.S. shipbuilding last year.” 

MULTIPLE PROBLEMS 


A discouraging complex of interrelated 
problems is besetting U.S. shipbuilders and 
shipowners alike. The U.S. share of world 
freight—both in tonnage and in dollars—is 
declining each year as foreign-flag ships and 
U.S. ships under foreign registry increase 
their take. 

On top of this, foreign yards with lower 
wage scales continue to drain off U.S. con- 
tracts. Many major yards in the United 
States today are all but empty of work. And 
profits, in what business there is, have been 
driven almost out of sight by competition 
and price cutting. 

True, the U.S. Maritime Administration, 
under a program begun in 1957, is subsidiz- 
ing the replacement of 300 obsolete ships 
owned by 15 lines. Subsidies represent the 
cost differential between a U.S. yard and a 
representative yard overseas, and the maxi- 
mum subsidy today is 55 percent. But, says 
Donald M. Alexander, U.S. Maritime Admin- 
istrator, “the cost breach is widening, and 
the only change in this, if any, is going to 
come through improvements in design and 
automation.” 

WINNING PARLEY 


For fiscal 1964, the program will cover just 
17 ships, and there are perhaps a dozen ship- 
yards capable of building them. But Ayon- 
dale has half the current subsidized cargo 
vessel construction in its hands, will prob- 
ably get more in the next few months, and 
is doing a wide variety of other work. Fur- 
thermore, it's doing all these Jobs profitably. 

The company manages this with a combi- 
nation of geographical and weather advan- 
tages, strict budgeting control, diversified 
facilities—and a sometimes uncanny skill in 
winning bids. 

It's in this last skill—successful bidding— 
that Carter's work as general auditor of con- 
struction for the Maritime Administration 
during World War II, and as controller of 
Avondale before he became general man- 
ager, then president, shows up most clearly. 

When Avondale in August was declared 
apparent low bidder on four more ships for 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. (it is already 
building eight), its winning bid of $103 
million per ship beat the runner-up by fust 
$160,000—and there was only a $260,000 
spread in the three top bids. To win, Avon- 
dale had to know not only what previous 
ships of the same class had cost, and what 
its own costs would be, but it also had to 
know how much of a profit margin it could 
safely tacked on. 
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WATCHING COMPETITION 


All this means keeping an eye on the com- 
petition. Reports of the Maritime Admin!s- 
tration and the Ship Council of 
America reveal much about the state of other 
yards. Suppliers can tell you who is paying 
how much for what. Then there's the in- 
dustry grapevine—gossip at trade assoclation 
meetings and cocktail parties. “Never for- 
get what somebody tells you,” says Carter. 
“Sometimes these boys are talking when they 
should be listening.” 

He cites a contract for three of the five 
ships Avondale is building for Gulf & South 
American Steamship Co. When bids were 
invited, Avondale already had on hand jigs 
and tooling from having built similar 
ships—this was one advantage. It knew 
that two of its competitors, the Shipbuild- 
ing Division of Bethlehem Steel Co. and In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp., had recently been 
bidding profits of 92 and 9.3 percent. 

“So we could have bid 9.1 percent,” says 
Carter. “But then we heard that another 
yard was coming in to bid, one that we 
didn’t know as much about. To be safe, we 
bid 8.6 percent, they bid 8.7 percent—and we 
took it.” 

MAKE IT IN THE YARD 


Avondale uses its own data processing 
equipment extensively, and is also looking at 
PERT (performance evaluation review tech- 
nique) methods of work scheduling, But 
Carter believes “it all comes down to pro- 
duction efficiency, getting more per given 
hour of work. You've got to make a little 
at the conference table, and a little on the 
budgeting—but you have to make most of it 
in the yard.” 

Avondale concentrates on two areas—pro- 
duction technology and use of labor. On 
the latter, its 4,000 employees are nonunion, 
and the company pays from 23 cents to 31 
cents an hour above other marine labor rates 
for the area to keep them that way. Further- 
more, a 5-day workweek is almost unheard 
of at Avondale—its average workweek runs 
to 4744 hours, and it will work a 7-day week, 
if necessary. Because of this, it never has 
been penalized for a late delivery. 

Of course gulf coast shipyards enjoy lower 
labor and overhead costs than east and west 
coast yards, and the Maritime Administra- 
tion reports that almost 30 percent of U.S. 
merchant ships now are built there, com- 
pared to 6 percent 10 years ago. Again, 
weather and geography play a big part in 
cost calculations—gulf yards can count on 
better working weather the year round than 
east coast or Great Lakes yards. And Avon- 
dale is close to the port of New Orleans— 
which gives it easy access to shipowners, 
barge lines, offshore oil operators, and re- 
pair work for all of these. 

DIVERSIFICATION 


Avondale has diversified its production fa- 
cilities so it can save on subcontracting costs 
and supplier margins by building more of a 
ship itself. Besides its 25-year-old main 
yard, the company has three newer opera- 
tions scattered around New Orleans: 

Its Harvey Repaid Yard, acquired in 1947 
and located near the center of the port com- 
plex, can help on conversion jobs and super- 
structure work of oil rigs too massive to 
duck under Mississippi bridges if they are 
completed upriver. Harvey also pioneered 
Avondale’s stainless-steel controllable-pitch 
propeller systems. 

The Service Foundry Division, a downtown 
facility bought in 1951, fabricates boilers for 
Avondale from specialized parts bought out- 
side. It acts as an in-house subcontractor 
on other companies’ patented hatch covers 
and masts, saving freight costs. And the 
division reuses all the scrap from other Ayon- 
dale facilities, and in its spare time, turns 
out castings from Avondale as well as for 
other gulf coast yards such as Ingalls. 

The Avoncraft Division, at the main yard, 
was formed 10 years ago as a porcelain-on- 
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metal specialist, It holds a third of the sery- 
ice station market, and is promoting other 
architectural applications. Avoncraft's sales 
are 85 percent outside the company—and it 
enables Avondale to justify a big sheetmetal 
shop that can do its ship furniture and duct- 
work at 60-percent saving in costs. 


MORE VARIETY 


Diversification of facilities also helps a 
shipyard to take on a wider variety of work. 
Concentration on one customer has its prob- 
lems—unless, like General Dynamics Elec- 
tric Boat Division, you are riding a winning 
horse such as the Navy's nuclear submarine 
program, 

Avondale will bulld anything that will 
float, and a few things that aren't meant 
to. Besides the 17 cargo ships under con- 
tract now, the company is building 4 de- 
stroyer escorts, is looking for more Navy 
work to balance the cargo ships; it tries to 
keep a third of its volume in each. Avon- 
dale also has gone into naval electronics, 
with a floating detection system contract. 

For the other third of its volume, Avon- 
dale looks mainly to inland waterway trans- 
portation, the petrochemical pressure vessel 
market, and the offshore oll industry. It does 
not shun small craft contracts such as barges 
and dredges. ‘We haven't forgotten the 
Small stuff that got us into business, and 
also, there’s more profit in its,” says Carter. 

MORE MARKETS 


The Gulf of Mexico, where oil companies 
Spent 6440 million for offshore leases in 
1962 (Business Week, Mar. 24, 1962, p. 30) 
and will spend three times as much to de- 
velop them, has brought Avondale some of 
its most spectacular—if not most profitable— 
contracts. In the past year, it has sent 
to sea a $62 million submersible platform 
for Kerr-McGee Oll Industries and a $5 mil- 
lion floating platform for Ocean Drilling & 
Exploration Co. Now, it is near another 
Offshore equipment job. 

Right now, Carter is watching a new mar- 
ket that recently has come to town—the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion's vast Michoud operations plant, which 
Will build stages and do assembly work for 
two generations of Saturn boosters. Avon- 
dale has built some boiler plant components 
for Michoud, and is now looking at the space 
hardware itself. 

“We'll go to work for them tomorrow, if 
we can find something they want that we 
can do,” says Carter. 


Newton, Mass., Memorial Sermon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, many fine tributes to our late 
and beloved President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, have appeared in the press of our 

Nation and have been heard from the 
Dulpits of our churches. One of the most 
Moving delivered in my district has been 
Called to my attention by Alderman-elect 
Edward C. Uehlein of Newton and was 
Written by the Reverend William Foley, 
rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd of the Waban section of Newton, 

88. 

The sermon exhorts the American peo- 
Dle, in memory of the late President, to 
rise to our highest ideals. I ask that the 
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final portion of this inspiring address be 
printed in the Recorp: 

The final yell of the Israelites was the yell 
of complacency, After Moses destroyed the 
calf, the people grew penitent. And God 
made a covenant with Moses and the people 
that He would be their God and they His 
people. The people rejoiced greatly. But, 
as the days became months and the months 
years, prophets rose up amongst the people 
because the law that Moses had given them 
had remained graven on stone and never en- 
tered their hearts. They had become a com- 
placent people of outward observance, in- 
stead of inward truth, of law without love, 
of tight lips and loose morals, a people that 
knew all the words of God but never let 
them enter their lives. 

We too have tended to become a com- 
placent people. We have grown sleek and 
fat, happy in our material splendor and com- 
placent about our spiritual nature. This is 
the kind of decay that has preceded the fall 
of the greatest civilizations known to man, 
They didn’t have to be bombed out of exist- 
ence, they just got so rotten that they fell 
of their own weight. 

When the people of a nation are no longer 
roused by the revelations of a Valachi, the 
appalling rate of promiscuity, the suppres- 
sion of minority groups, when people no 
longer speak out and take action against the 
decay of spiritual values, then they are dead 
already, and the righteous God shall bury 
them—perhaps even using a Russia, or a Red 
China, as His instrument. For the righteous 
God shall make no complacent compromise 
with evil. 

If our 46-year-old President is not to have 
died in vain, we must rouse ourselves and 
turn our blinded eyes to the One who can 
heal us, who can life us up and take the veil 
from our eyes so we can see again. His name 
is Jesus Christ. He has been taking the 
vells from people's eyes for centuries, show- 
ing them the fresh vision of a new and 
greater life. For in him all veils have been 
removed, and we can see God face to face—if 
only we are dissatisfied enough with the veils 
of a narrow life to come to Him and believe. 


Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the state- 
ment made by Lewis L. Strauss before 
the Committee on Finance on December 
9, 1963, on tax legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY LEWIS L. STRAUSS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. SENATE 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is an 
honor to be invited to testify before this dis- 
tinguished committee while you are oc- 
cupied with legislation to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code by the reduction of in- 
dividual and corporate income taxes. (Most 
Americans feel expert on that sensitive sub- 
ject—and I am no exception.) 

During the past 50 years, I have been en- 
gaged in industry, in banking, and more 
recently in military and civilian public serv- 
ice. In the first two capacities, I was privi- 
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ee to be a substantial taxpayer. In pub- 

lic service, on the other hand, I had the re- 
sponsibility for spending many of the bil- 
lions of tax dollars collected from you and 
me and the general public. In consequence, 
I have a somewhat unusual, though not 
unique, view of the Federal economy. These 
experiences have resulted in some conclu- 
sions which I will try to lay before you very 
briefly. 

Your study, of course, isnot limited to con- 
sideration of tax brackets. Your decisions 
about taxation will affect our international 
credit, our balance of payments, the future 
purchasing power of the dollar, the level of 
employment of our people, and many other 
aspects of our economic life. It is certainly 
one of the most important and sensitive is- 
sues confronting the Congress and, for that 
reason, I believe the American people are 
happy that you have approached your de- 
cision unhurriedly. A hasty and perhaps 
wrong conclusion will not be easily undone, 
nor its undoing even attempted before much 
harm will have resulted. 

Taxes are a necessary evil and properly 
subject to constructive criticism when they 
are too high—when the schedules which pro- 
duce them become too complicated—and 
when they are inequitable. All these con- 
ditions presently prevail, and tax reform is 
as urgently needed as tax reduction. The 
crazy-quilt pattern of taxation which grew 
up when taxes were low probably hinders our 
economic growth as much as any other 
single thing. 

Though comprehensive tax reform is not 
attempted in the measure now before you, 
the best time to achieve procedural tax re- 
form would be when lowering taxes, There 
See E E tna PAAA OEA ane, th 

ear history of the Federal income tax. It 
Miguk well be that tax reform would con- 
tribute a more lasting stimulus to economic 
health than a tax cut, if only for the reason 
that tax reform itself would be likely to be 
more enduring. 

For the present, one assumes that tax 
reform is excluded from your consideration, 
beyond the minor changes which H.R. 8363 
comprises. 

Happily, we have moved away from the 
era when income taxes were to be used to 
effect a redistribution of wealth and have 
returned to the principle that they are pri- 
marily the instrument for raising the reve- 
nues which defray the cost of government— 
but currently a new theory has been added— 
that taxes may be managed, together with 
deficit financing, to promote economic ex- 
pansion. This is presently no more than a 
theory—totally without proof—but there are 
those who believe in it as revealed truth. 

Many who have counseled our Govern- 
ment in the past did not so believe. You will 
remember the advice of our first President: 
“As a very important source of strength and 
security cherish public credit * * * avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exercise in time of peace to dis- 
charge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned.” 

These principles were still viable 160 years 
later when a witness of recent 
times before your committee, Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, testified as follows: “In the face of 
a tremendous national debt and expendi- 
tures, it is folly to talk about tax reductions. 
I am dubious about the purchasing power 
a tax cut will generate. The value of any 
conjectured purchasing power is outweighed, 
by the jeopardy in which a tax cut will place 
all the programs supported by taxes.” 

To reduce taxes before our expenditures 
and debt are manageable, Mr. Baruch held 
to be “uneconomic and immoral.” I can 
say to you that his views have not changed. 

For some years, and in fields other than 
economics, we have sailed out of hearing of 
the voices of experience. We are now in- 


logical to equate the standards of individual 
solvency and credit with those two words 
applied to a government, 

The case for tax reduction is a strong 
one. As you know better than I, in spite 
of the fact that we are at peace, the general 
level of personal income taxes is but little 
lower than in World War II, and the upper 


this is added the rise in State and local tax- 
ation for a total take of above 34.1 percent 
of the dollar value of the gross national 

(in 1962), it is surprising that a 


The bill before you is estimated to reduce 
the tax collected by the Government by from 
$10 to $11 billion. The budget is not yet 
public (and perhaps is not even firm as yet), 
but it is reported in the press that the 
eventual total under consideration will ex- 
ceed the current budget by $3 or $4 billion. 
This year’s budget of $98.8 billion was $6.3 
Dillion above last year’s, and the average an- 
nual increase since 1957 has been over $4 
billion. We are told by some economists that 
there is no need to feel concerned about it 
mame of the gross national 

an annual rate of 6 
ts a soft guess while ex- 

facts. If the expendi- 
GNP are projected into the 
two assumptions, it would 

‘ore the budget was balanced. 
Public debt would have gone 

ceiling by $75 billion. And if 


The obvious course is to couple tax reduc- 
tion with expense reduction, for we are no 
longer dealing with a temporary deficit. The 
consequences of accepting continuing deficits 
as a policy are the dangers of uncontrollable 
inflation and dollar devaluation. Both dis- 
asters are presently represented as remote, 
but they can come up like thunder. It 
would deny all precedent if a continuing 
FVV 

our currency to very terrible risks—and by 
necessitating the imposition of Federal con- 
trols, it could totally transform our free eco- 
nomic system. 

But Federal expenditures can be brought 
under control. Beyond the fixed costs of 
Government, such as interest on the public 
debt, maintenance and pay of the defense 
establishment, et cetera, et cetera, we are 
engaged in enterprises now costing billions 
and inyolving the commitment of many bil- 
Mons more which it would be gratifying to 
continue if we were comfortably solvent but 
whose discontinuance will not weaken our 
security. I favor generous outlays for scien- 
tific research and development, but many 
outstanding scientists like Dr. Vannevar 


alone makes it a notable drain not only on 
our revenues but on other areas of science, 
and a number of scientists are critical of it 
for that reason. 

The executive departments have proposed 
number of new projects for the next fiscal 
They aggregate $3 billion, and over 
the next 5 years $17 billion. Many of them 
are very Governmen 

and for 


small as t projects go, 
that reason it may have seemed 


— 
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churlish to the committees which reported 
them, to deny a few million here and there 
when we were appropriating billions. But 
the small ones add up. Whatever the justi- 
fication for their individual worthiness, it 
would be proper, I think, to weigh them in 
their cumulative effect on the deficit. 

The most appealing argument for in- 
creased spending, plus a tax cut, is that it 
will cure unemployment. This takes the 
form that a large-scale expansion—a boom 
will be generated and that everyone will 
thus find work. If this were only true. 
The theory assumes that the unemployed 
will be hired as a result of the increased 
aggregate demand. But unemployment to- 
day is unlike the unemployment in the 
1930's. Today a large fraction of the unem- 
ployed are concentrated regionally, in areas 
depressed by specific weakness in demand for 
the regional product, or by man-replacing 
devices, as for instance, in the coal fields. 
Another large proportion are unskilled work- 
ers, or teenagers looking for their first jobs, 
or married women in search of part-time 
work. 

The attempted solution to these kinds of 
unemployment by increasing the aggregate 
demand is a nonselective approach to a prob- 
lem that is essentially selective. President 
Kennedy at a press conference on October 11 
recognized that fact when he said, “We could 
have a great boom and still have the kind of 
unemployment they describe.” 

The kind of unemployment we have will 
need to be solved by making job applicants 


ment. There are some categories of jobs 
(see the daily help-wanted columns) which 
find no takers as well as jobs unfilled for 
want of skilled people. We are likewise con- 
fronted by the curious situation that in the 
manufacturing industry, for example, 7.4 
percent of the man-hours last year were 
overtime hours and paid for at premium 
rates. The manufacturing industry could 
have put all its workers on regular hours and 
absorbed all its unemployed. Manufactur- 
ers are cost conscious and do not pay time 
rates without reason. The reason is the 
shortage of skilled workers. An expanded 
economy will not crack that nut, and manu- 
facturers, by and large, apparently find that 
some of their workers are worth paying over- 
time above the established wage, while other 
workers looking for jobs are not even worth 
the established wage. 

The causes of high unemployment are com- 
plex—witness the great difference between 
the unemployment rate of heads of families 
(about 2.6 percent) and classifications in- 
cluding persons with no one else to support 
(5.2 to 11 percent) or between white and 
nonwhite. I certainly have not studied 
this enough to explain it or to be dogmatic 
about the cure for it, but it is hard to see 
how increasing the gross national product 
and risking our credit will be the panacea for 
unemployment. 

There ls said to be substantially full em- 
ployment in Germany. We sent some ex- 
perts there after World War II who advised a 
new government to expand public spending 
and ignore deficits. The conservative Ger- 
mans politely overlooked this advice, adopted 
a conservative budget policy, and have en- 
joyed a sustained and spectacular economic 
growth ever since. Compare this example 
with some of our Latin American friends. 
If deficit financing really promoted healthy 
economic growth and full employment, no 
country would have any problems at all. 
But those who have tried it have sacrificed 
their credit, their currencies, and in some 
cases their political stability. 

May I summarize. There is in my view 
no question of the need to reduce taxes, 
to institute simplification of the tax struc- 
ture and to remove the inequalities presently 
favoring some taxpayers over others. To cut 
taxes, however, without at the same time tak- 
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ing positive action to restrain expenditure 
may briefiy stimulate economic growth at the 
price of inevitable inflation. The threat of 
inflation is well understood by the American 
people. They have seen their dollars, rep- 
resented by their savings and insurance, lose 
half their value between the mid-1930's and 
the mid-1950's. 

We are properly fearful of inflation, and we 
will applaud steps taken by the Congress 
to do more than simply to urge Government 
to bring expenditure and revenue into bal- 
ance. Nor need this be at the expense of 
our defense and security. In the past 10 
years while our population has increased 
by 19 percent, our non-war-connected ex- 
penditures have swollen by 245 percent. 

In closing, may I leave with you a thought 
expressed by a great American whose name 
has long been associated with thrift. Ben- 
jamin Franklin said this: 

“The taxes are indeed heavy and if those 
laid on us by the Government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many others 
and more grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twice as much by idleness, three times 
as much by pride, and four times as much 
by folly.” That is the end of the quotation. 
Now for “idleness,” read “featherbedding”— 
for “pride,” read ae billions for pres- 
tige”—for “folly,” read “dissipating our sub- 
stance in futile attempts to buy the good 
will of despots.” 


The Late President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, of the many 
tributes which have been paid to our 
late beloved President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, I think the sermon delivered 
by Dr. Wallace E. Fisher, senior pastor 
of the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., is one of the most 
outstanding and expressive which I have 
had the privilege to read. I would like, 
therefore, to share this sermon with my 
colleagues, and Dr. Fisher’s remarks fol- 
low herewith: 


Joun F. Kennepy, 1917-63 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States, projected an image of 
the splendid American. It is fitting and 
proper in this Christian service that we take 
cognizance of his person and his leadership. 

In a society of fragmented persons, the 
fullness of President Kennedy’s person was 
striking: intellectual curiosity, moral sensi- 
tivity, social consciousness, political sagacity. 
Unlike many activist leaders, Mr. Kennedy 
was an intellectual; indeed, on occasion he 
could be philosophical like Jefferson and 
Lincoln and Wilson before him. But in an 
age when some intellectuals are content to 
toy with ideas, to fondle them as ends in 
themselves, John Kennedy was remarkably 
decisive; he coveted results. Rarely precipi- 
tous, often cautious, he cleanly made signifi- 
cant decisions. This rare combination of 
Intellectualism and activism—a vigorous 
commitment to the “strenuous life“ — was 
reminiscent of another dynamic leader, The- 
odore Roosevelt. 

Deep, quiet emotion gave added dimension 
to his thoughts, public addresses, deeds. Un- 
ostentatiously he worshiped the Christian 
God, honoring Christ's church as a vehicle 
of God's grace. Few Presidents have been 
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as disciplined in corporate worship as Mr. 
Kennedy. Further, this emotionally healthy 
man was devoted to his wife and children. 
He enjoyed to the hilt and accepted responsi- 
bly his parental relationships with Caroline 
and John. His generous, delightful, public 
recognition of his accomplished wife was 
positively refreshing. Not least among the 
Kennedy contributions was the image of an 
exciting marriage, responsible parenthood, 
and stable family life. The Kennedys 
were indeed America’s First Family. May 
the Holy Spirit support and sustain that 
grief-stricken home, cruelly broken by an 
assassin's bullet. 

Now, an observation on Mr. Kennedy’s 
leadership. No one, of course, can appraise 
it fairly at this juncture. His administration, 
launched on an evenly divided vote of the 
electorate and less than 3 years old in the 
moment of his tragic death, had only begun 
to reveal its structure. A later generation 
of historians will evaluate that structure. 
But one suspects that the style of his admin- 
istration will affect future administrations, 
and the evidences of his personal leadership 
are plainly discernible. 

When the Bay of Pigs enterprise turned 
into a debacle, President Kennedy accepted 
full responsibility. That is leadership. As 
Birmingham seethed and exploded regularly, 
as the Old South threatened political an- 
archy, a8 the Washington freedom march 
took shape, President Kennedy called for 
the most comprehensive civil rights legisla- 
tion in American history. He did so in the 
full knowledge that this would disrupt his 
party in the South and offend the compla- 
cent and bigoted in every corner of America. 
That is leadership. On the international 
front, he resisted the hot-heads and ignored 
the political illusionists. He examined the 
Cuban situation methodically, spoke cau- 
tiously for weeks, studied the frightening 
alternatives, and then knowledgeably took 
the first bold step toward possible nuclear 
war if Soviet Russia continued to use Cuba as 
a missile base. That daring, realistic con- 
frontation showed a quality of leadership 
reminiscent of Mr. Lincoln's costly decision 
to preserve the Union by force. Honest men 
differ with John Kennedy's decisions; some 
charge him with moments of indecision. But 
no responsible person will deny that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was a leader. The 35th President of 
the United States has won a firm place in 
that select band which historians call strong 
Presidents. May his successor be equally 
strong. 

We remember John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
gladiy and gratefully as one who exercised 
responsibly the leadership inherent in the 
Presidential office, and exercising that lead- 
ership, pald with his life. We remember 
gratefully his gracious wife who enriched 
the Presidential office in a score of ways, 
but never so significantly as in the hour of 
her husband's tragic death. We remember 
prayerfully Caroline and John, Junior, whose 
enthusiastic escapades pointed to a happy 
family in the White House. We remember 
gratefully Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy 
who reared their children to avoid casual liv- 
ing and to serve their country in war and 
Peace. Finally, we remember the late Presi- 
dent's Roman Catholic Church which taught 
him the ways of God, sustained him during 
hard days, and now offers the comfort of the 
resurrection Christ to his bereaved family. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy—complex per- 


son, devoted husband, exuberant father, dedi- 


cated citizen, bold leader - projected an image 
Of the splendid American. May the impact 
Of his person inspire America’s youthful and 
Adult citizenry to project that image, too. 
Forgetting, therefore, the things which ought 
to be forgotten (for the political arena is a 
bruising place) and remembering the many 
things that ought to be remembered (“ask 
not what your Nation can do for you; ask 
What you can do for your Nation”), let us 
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campaign actively for human rights and free- 
dom and honorable coexistence. These were 
his aims; they cost him his life. They should 
cost us something. 

But this tragic event—the assassination of 
a president in a civilized, free society—calls 
serious citizens not only to remember their 
fallen leader but to face up to inescapable 
historical realities. 

First, this Nation has forgotten in its sud- 
dent afluence and growing cynicism that the 
Office of the President of the United States 
has built-in risks for any incumbent. Four 
Presidents have been assassinated; three have 
died in office. One President's wife, Rachel 
Jackson, died, exhausted by the viciousness 
of the election campaign. Every incumbent 
has been harassed, villified, hindered, hurt. 
The hour should be at hand when our citi- 
zenry view their presidential candidates and 
elected executives more maturely—giving 
them sympathtic respect, assessing their 
awesome responsibilities, cooperating intel- 
ligently and generously, and learning to pray 
daily for them. Critical Judgments must be 
made; free society cannot long exist without 
them. But such judgments must be made 
responsibly, respectfully, fairly, honestly, 
openly. 

Second, no responsible American will view 
the tragic events at Dallas simply as bizarre 
happenings. Ignorance, prejudice, envy, and 
willful self-interest have fanned too many 
fires of hatred in too many places to let 
Americans rest complacently. These wide- 
spread emotional fires not only produce mul- 
tiple character assassinations by innuendo 
and slander; they also incite fanatics and 
warped minds to infamous deeds: a wall of 
shame in Berlin, an alien society in Cuba, 
a murdered negro leader and the broken 
bodies of little children in a bombed church 
in Birmingham, the assassination of an 
American President on the open streets of 
an American city, the senseless killing of a 
Dallas policeman, the vengeful murder of 
the assassin. Guilt is corporate. Soul- 
searching and repentance and mended ways 
must become our national mood. Lee Os- 
wald'’s death will not assuage Jacqueline 
Kennedy’s grief nor restore the father of 
Caroline and John, Jr. But the Kennedy 
family will find meaning and purpose in the 
President's death if this Nation rises with 
new resolve to work creatively for human 
rights and freedom and honorable coexist- 
ence. And that national mood originates 
and emanates from the complex of American 
communities lke Lancaster or it does not 
emerge at all: Mr. Lincoln speaks to us, a 
generation mired in arrogance, pride, prej- 
udice, affluence, multiple fears, and ad- 
interim ethics: “With malice toward none, 
with charity toward all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us bind up this Nation's wounds.“ 

Finally, this tragic event reminds Chris- 
tians that while some human beings can 
and do emerge as decisive leaders only Christ 
has the power to save; that human leaders 
pass away and only God remains as the 
ground of all existence; that justice and 
brotherhood are illusions outside God's 
Kingdom. If, therefore, our citizenry chooses 
this sad, bleak moment to repent of those 
things which they have done and ought not 
to have done, and to repent of those things 
left undone which ought to have been done; 
and if our citizenry looks more eagerly to 
God in the conviction that apart from Him 
they build to no avail, then Mr. Kennedy 
ina lived creatively shall not have died in 
vain. 

Now we, in the company of our fellow 
Christians in St. Matthew’s Catholic Church 
in Washington, commit John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy to Almighty God from whose creative 
hand he came, and to Christ whose resur- 
rection is every man's best and only hope, 
and to the Holy Ghost who calls and fash- 
ions responsive persons for eternal life with 
Him who made and redeemed them. Amen. 
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Editorial in the New York Times 
Praises Higher Education Act 


Points Out a Remaining Area of 
Need in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in an editorial appear- 
ing Tuesday, December 17, 1963, gave 
an accurate assessment of the value of 
the recently enacted higher education 
bill. As a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
its Subcommittee on Education, it has 
been my privilege to participate in the 
framing of this significant legislation, 
and to be present on last Monday when 
ri apn Johnson signed the bill into 

W. 

The Times saidin part: 

The new law, which provides grants and 
loans for the construction of academic 
buildings, belongs—as President Johnson 
stressed—in the category of historic legisla- 
tion. It acknowledges that, with the cur- 
rent higher education enrollment of 4.2 mil- 
lion students and the anticipated increase 
to 7 million by 1970, the funds needed for 
physical expansion simply would not be 
found without Federal ald. The alterna- 
tive might have been reduction of the per- 
centage of young people who could be ad- 
mitted to college—an unthinkable move, in 
terms both of popular demand and of na- 
tional need. 


And, the editorial commented on the 
fact that attention must now turn to an- 
other area of educational capability—the 
public schools: 

Having provided much-needed support for 
higher education, Congress must now turn 
to the even more basic issue of strengthen- 
ing the foundation that must support the 
roof. This foundation is, of course, pro- 
vided by the public schools. 


Mr. President, I concur with the edi- 
tors of the New York Times that truly 
meaningful legislation has this week 
been written into the statute books of 
our land—the Higher Education Act and 
the Vocational Education Act. Likewise, 
I share their view that much remains 
to be done to raise educational stand- 
ards and opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial “The New Education Bill” in the 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963, issue of the 
New York Times be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New EDUCATION BILL 

With the signing into law of the ¢1.2 bil- 
lion college aid bill the President and Con- 
gress have moved the Federal Government's 
participation in education into a new phase. 

The new law, which provides grants and 
loans for the construction of academic 
buildings, belongs—as President Johnson 
stressed—in the category of historic legisla- 
tion. It acknowledges that, with the current 
higher education erollment of 42 million 
students and the anticipated increase to 7 
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million by 1970, the funds needed for physi- 
cal expansion simply would not be found 
without Federal aid. The alternative might 
have been reduction of the percentage of 
young people who could be admitted to 
college—an unthinkable move, in terms both 
of popular demand and of national need. 

The new legislation provides special funds 
for the development of 2-year or community 
colleges—the institutions which must in- 
creasingly act both as a feeder into 4-year 
colleges and as a protective buffer to pre- 
vent mass-enrollments from depressing the 
quality of the college and university system. 
These institutions will have to furnish much 
of the highly skilled manpower without 
which the cutting edge of university-edu- 
cated talent will be severely dulled. 

Unfortunately, the great advance repre- 
sented by the college-aid bill has not been 
achieved without a further blurring of the 
lines of separation between church and 
State. The pragmatic compromise that took 
final form in the bill evolved from the al- 
most insoluble admixtures, of various de- 
grees of church-relatedness in different col- 
leges. What matters now is that the com- 
promise be regarded as an unfortunate, if 
perhaps necessary, step under the special 
circumstances of America’s peculiar higher 
education system—and not as a foot in the 
door. 

Having provided much-needed support for 
higher education, Congress must now turn 
to the even more basic issue of strengthen- 
ing the foundation that must support the 
roof. This foundation is, of course, provided 
by the public schools; and there ought to 
be no question whatsoever that such aid 
must go to the public schools only, reaffirm- 

the clear separations of church and 
State in elementary education. 


The Honorable Carlton R. Sickles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read in the Sunday, December 
8 edition of the Washington Post a story 
by John Maffre about our colleague, 
CARLTON R. SIcKLES, Congressman at 
Large from Maryland. Mr. Maffre is to 
be commended for his insightful ap- 
proach to the problems of a freshman 
Congressman, who has the additional 
burdens and responsibilities of being at 
large. If there is any Member who can 
carry this double honor with the ease 
of a veteran, it is CARLTON SICKLES. 
With all of his problems of representing 
the whole State, he manages to give us 
and the Nation the benefit of his first- 
rate mind, his boundless energy, and his 
enduring concern for what is right. 

The House of Representatives is indeed 
fortunate, Mr. Speaker, in numbering 
amongst its Members our good friend and 
colleague, CARLTON R. SICKLES. 

The story follows: 

Ir I LIVE AND BREATHE: Ir Must Bx Potrrics 
(By John Maffre) 

The 42-year-old Congressman at Large 
from Maryland is on Capitol Hill for the same 
Treason that Ado Annie in “Oklahoma” is 
usually on someone’s lap. 

“Im in politics because I can't say No, 
he admits. 
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Besides, Representative CARLTON R. 
Stcxies, Democrat, of Maryland, would look 
abysmally foolish if he told anyone that he 
was trying to master that little word. Like 
Annie, Sickies wouldn't know what else to 
do when a voter starts talking “purty.” 

Those are his instincts. He shares them 
with 534 other tenants of offices on the Hill, 
and with the countless other hopefuls who 
would like to break their leases. 

For this he pays a price in time, money, 
privacy, and an outraged digestive system 
that would stun people who think politics is 
a bed of roses. 

Sickles belongs to that club of limited 
membership, the 22 Congressmen elected at 
large in their native States. He must roam 
the political sea endlessly like the Ancient 
Mariner, yearning for a district boundary. 

Thus, in Maryland he must be knowledge- 
able—or seem knowledgeable—about the 
plight of a sawmill operator in western Gar- 
rett County and an Eastern Shore oysterman. 

And he must walk the tightrope over the 
districts of his seven fellow Maryland Repre- 
sentatives, five of them also Democrats. 

The Nation's Capital is at his doorstep, so 
he is expected to be available 7 days a week 
at everything from a bar mitzvah to a rally 
at Baltimore’s Emerson Hotel. This he tries 
to do on a travel allowance that is mildly 
hilarious. 

His $22,500 yearly salary melts like spring 
snow in the heat of political requirements. 
And though he manages to keep at least a 
watching brief on a legal practice and a 
membership in a business administration 
group, he believes his financial position would 
be better if he were not in Congress. 

“This wasn't a surprise to me, of course,” 
Stickies said the other morning in his office 
in the Lo House Office Building. 

“I knew before I came here that it wasn’t 
an all-expense-paid trip. So do most other 
Congressmen, especially those who have had 
experience in State legislatures the way I 
did in Annapolis.” 

He has said before that he would vote for 
a salary increase if such a bill reached the 
House floor, but he didn't regard this as a 
matter of prime im ce. 

Is the load too heavy on Members of Con- 
gress? Sickies—like many another fresh- 
man legislator—doesn’t give a “yes” or no“ 
answer. 

I'm not complaining. You just have to 
be available to people. You're their only 
link with the Federal structure. 

“It’s true that I have a staff of 10 people, 
2 of them running a Baltimore office. But 
I can’t lean on them for everything. No 
Congressman worth his salt would do that.” 

It takes longer to get the hang of things 
on Capitol Hill compared with the State 
House in Annapolis. There he was one of 
123 members in the house of delegates, and 
now he is one of 435 Congressmen. It's 
tougher to get known, and it takes longer to 
establish that rapport with the others. It’s 
funny to remember that there I had a staff 
of one, a secretary.” 

He estimates that he spends about 85 
percent of his time on nonlegislative matters, 
or on what the Hill calls constituent serv- 
ice.” This means receiving a stream of vis- 
itors, lunching with them, interceding for 
them with Government agencies, replying to 
a young girl's letter about sex education in 
schools—the list is endless. 

One girl on his staff spends at least half 
her time keeping posted on the patronage 
needs involving postmasterships or mail car- 
rier openings in Maryland. 

“Maybe some of the appointments make 
people unhappy,” he admitted with a rueful 
grin. “You can’t please everybody. And 
this keeps up contacts with leaders all over 
the State, because you talk to a lot of people.” 

As a freshman, his chances of getting some 
resounding legislation passed bearing his 
signature are thin. Much thinner, in fact, 
than at Annapolis, where he acquired a 
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name of something of a maverick by spon- 
soring measures that other delegates 
wouldn’t touch with a 10-foot pole. 

What bothers him today is the drumfire of 
criticism about the laggard pace of Congress 
in tackling the administration's program. 
He concedes room for this criticism, but feels 
that Congress is in a twilight zone in which 
people are getting used to the idea that it Is 
a year-round operation.” 

He has no illusions about his personal 
struggle that lies just a year ahead, 

At this point it would seem that he might 
run again as Congressman at Large; he has 
created a generally favorable impression and 
has developed a lot of statewide contacts. 

He may try for the Senate seat now held 
by Republican J. GLENN BEALL. But the lists 
are getting crowded for that race, even if the 
names are being placed in nomination mainly 
by newspaper reporters. 

He knows that the 1964 campaign will cost 
far more than the previous one, and he is not 
wealthy. 

The prominence he has achieved since 
1962 makes him a bigger target to aim at. 
His voting record as a straight Kennedy man 
doesn't impress the large conservative seg- 
ment of Maryland Democrats. 

He has been dubbed the darling of the sub- 
urbs because of his engaging, independent- 
minded, low-key manner on the coffeeklatch 
circuit, but his efforts to be his own man 
don't always endear him to political man- 
agers who are generally upset by anything 
unorthodox. 

However, it can only be assumed that 
freshman SIcKLEs isn't going to call it quits 
after one term, even if he demurs that he 
isn’t saying what his plans are. He doesn't 
have to. 


New York’s Master Builder— 
Robert Moses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Moses at 75,” published in 
the New York Times of December 18, 
1963, being a highly deserved happy 
birthday tribute to one of New York's 
and the Nation’s first citizens. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Moses at 75 


He has been one of the great doers of our 
time. First of all “a park man,” he showed 
such genius for getting things done that he 
was called, by first one Governor or mayor 
and then another, to an ever-enlarging field 
of action in the public interest: hydroelec- 
trio powerplants, tunnels, bridges, public 
buildings, parkways, and finally the uphill 
battle to a new World's Fair. 

A reformer who despised reformers, a plan- 
ner who scorned planners, a critic who de- 
voured critics, he has managed at one time 
or another to alienate his best friends—tem- 
porarily—and generate in his best enemies a 
grudging admiration for great jobs well done. 
He is a man who, even when well-wished on 
the day he becomes age 75, is like as not to 
find some fault with the well-wishers. 

But, gladly ignoring this perennial hazard, 
we do wish him well and extend our warmest 
congratulations on his birthday, with hopes 
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that he will have many more. We shall not 
see the like of Robert Moses again, as a public 
servant, as a builder, as aman. Age has not 
mellowed him. Moses is a man you have to 
take as he is; and the city, the State, and the 
country are the better for having taken him 
as he is. 


How My Organization Promotes Good 
Community Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the speech by Don Shaw, a Choctaw 
County, Okla., H member from my dis- 
trict, who won first place in the State 
Farmers Union speech contest at Okla- 
homa City and a trip to Washington, 
D.C., and the New York World's Fair. 
“How My Organization Promotes Good 
Community Living” speaks for the high 
ideals of the 4-H Clubs and typifies the 
democratic standards and public service 
concepts which it instills in its members. 
“The world goes forward on the feet of 
its youth,” Don told his audience, I 
heartily concur in this thought and feel 
further that the world is in good hands 
in the keeping of such gifted and 
thoughtful young people as Don Shaw. 
I commend him, the 4-H Clubs, the 
Farmers Union, and all who had a part 
in this splendid expression of good citi- 
zenship. 

The speech is as follows: 

How My ORGANIZATION Paomores GOOD 

Com™muntrry Lyne 
(By Don Shaw, Choctaw County, Okla., 4-H 
Club member) 

We, the American people, have assumed the 
Tole of leadership in world affairs. We have 
not done this as a matter of choice, but 
rather, this role has been forced upon us by 
the nations of the world. With this role of 
leadership have come the problems and diffi- 
Culties unknown to the history of this 
country. 

In this space age, we recognize that our 
Statesmen are doing their duties—and doing 
their utmost as leaders of this country. We, 
as 4-H members, Future Farmers, Farmers 
Union members, men and women, need to 
consider the role and the obligations which 
We must fulfill in order to do our duty as 
Citizens and promote good community living. 


to encourage others to educate, teach and 

that each of us may meet these prob- 

lems and difficulties, with the courage and 

ron tion that has made our country 
t. 


Scribes “To make the best better.” Our suc- 
Cessful Peace Corps is based on an objective 
very similar to the slogan of our 4-H 
Clubs—“Learn by doing.” 
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embraces all of it. Freedom is everyone's 
business. Maybe you have heard some say 
“I would rather be Red than dead.” Can we 
be complacent? Is your freedom worth pre- 
serving? 

Democracy is a way of life based on citizen- 
ship. It is faith in oneself, and in one’s fel- 
low human beings, Citizenship has further 
been defined as the ability to live as a whole- 
some and respected member of one’s commu- 
nity. Farmers Union locals and countywide 
organizations join in “ responsibil- 
ities for community improvement“ — Which is 
1 of the 10 guideposts 4-H leaders use to 
assist 4-H members in analyzing their situ- 
ation, needs and interests. 

The Farmers Union as most of you know 
is a co-op organization, nonprofit and 
through their many services and activities 
assist in developing good citizens—which in 
turn promotes good community living. 

The world goes forward on the feet of its 
youth, The 4-H Club is a part of the great 
land-grant system of education setup 100 
years ago. It strives to train these feet, 
through citizenship, so they will go down 
the road to assume leadership and learn by 
doing, to develop closer family relations and 
better community living. 

The home, school, 4-H Club, Farmers Union 
all work together to teach citizenship. This 
training will carry over to our community 
and later life. Pride in our homes, schools, 
Farmers Union, 4-H Clubs—all help to con- 
tribute to good citizenship. We are a part 
of our surroundings and everyone has an in- 
fluence on citizenship of those in community. 

In our world today of space travel, we quite 
often hear “I don't have time.” Time—that 
is needed to improve our community. We 
may need to evaluate and put first things 
first. We must find time for community de- 
velopment, if we are to have the kind of a 
world community we want. A world of peace. 
A world where our children of every genera- 
tion do not march off to war. 

The 4-H Clubs of Choctaw County are very 
grateful to the Farmers Union for four county 
signs which state "Choctaw County 4-H wel- 
comes you,” courtesy of the local Farmers 
Union. The Choctaw County Farmers Union 
also sponsors our 4-H Club model club pro- 
gram. The model club program has been 
very successful in promoting good community 
living. The clubs are scored in five monthly 
meetings. Points are also received for par- 
ticipation in the share-the-fun rally and 
dress revue. The Farmers Union also spon- 
sors many other youth activities in my 
county. 

We are proud to have as one of your State 
directors, Mr. Clifford Hamby, a former -H 
Club member who is interested in us and 
other youth organizations. With this encour- 
agement—leadership , citizenship 
training—in 4-H Club work, we join the 
Farmers Union in promoting good commu- 
nity living. 


Foreign Policy in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
whole U.S. foreign policy with respect to 
Latin America is undergoing a complete 
and thorough reevaluation in the State 
Department at the direction of Presi- 
dent Johnson, I feel confident that out 
of this period of review and reappraisal 
will emerge a hard-hitting and dynamic 
approach to the battle eradicating the 
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Communist menace from all of the Amer- 
icas. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to two 
articles by Hal Hendrix of the Scripps- 
Howard papers, one of the most experi- 
enced and wisest of observers and re- 
porters of the Latin American scene. I 
ask unanimous consent that both arti- 
cles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Dec. 17, 
1963} 

Osserverns Exrrer MANY CONSTRUCTIVE 
CHANGES—LBJ To Press New Con Porter 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Miami, December 17—The full-scale re- 
evaluation of US. policy toward Communist 
Cuba, called for by President Johnson less 
than 3 weeks after he took office, will be 
completed within 2 weeks. 

The high priority and quick deadline in- 
dicates President Johnson’s deep concern 
over the effectiveness of U.S. measures dur- 
ing the last year to eliminate the Castro- 
Communist menace. 

Although Mr. Johnson sat in on most high- 
level discussions of the Cuban problem dur- 
ing the Kennedy administration, it is known 
he feels a penetrating new look at the issue 
is urgent. 

CHANGES 

Observers in Washington believes some 
constructive changes should emerge from 
the review. They note Mr. Johnson’s close 
relationship with many Congressmen of both 
parties makes him fully aware of dissatis- 
faction on Capitol Hill and in the v 
precincts with various facets of existing 
policies. 


The State Department's presentation of an 
updated or new position paper is expected 
to be delayed only briefly, if at all, by the 
shift in command in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs last weekend—the Presi- 
dent's selection of Ambassador Thomas A. 
Mann to replace Edwin M. Martin as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Basically, the Cuba po inherited b 
Mr. Johnson calls for 2 and 55 
isolation and preventing Cuba’s export of 
revolution and subversion to other countries 
of Latin America, It has not proved suc- 
cessful. 

REBELLION 


The blueprint was supposed to nourish a 
climate inside Cuba which could encourage 
an internal rebellion and eventually over- 
throw the Castro regime. 

Actually, the Castro regime, although beset 
by economic chaos, still is solidly entrenched. 


Tronically, damage wrought by last fall’s 
hurricane Flora and the Castro 's own 


- bungling mismanagement have done more 


to undermine the Communist-controlled dic- 
tatorship than U.S, isolation-style policies. 

Five Latin American mnations—Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and U y—still 
have diplomatic relations with Cuba. There 
is no indication any of these countries plans 
to change its posture. 

Of this group, Mexico is the key nation. 
It still affords Cuba an outlet for economic, 
political, and subyersive activity throughout 
Latin America, It still provides an air link 
with Havana. It still attempts to stall ef- 
fective anti-Castro actions in the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

President Johnson has invited Mexican 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos to visit him 
next month. It is assumed Cuba will be dis- 
cussed, but the visit invitation is not pred- 
icated on this topic. 
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LIMITED SUCCESS 


In the area of economic isolation there 
has been only limited success. Soviet bloc 
and free world shipping continues to keep 
Cuban ports busy. About 90 ships a month 
still are calling at Castro's docks, 

Although Cuba’s trade with Latin America 
is down to a trickle, its commercial activity 
with the Soviet bloc and some Western allies 
continues. The Soviets show no signs of 
red economic assistance. 

When President Johnson gets a look at the 
State De t's presentation, his alter- 
native could boil down to these: 

Continue the current policy. 

Recognize it is not possible in the im- 
mediate future to get rid of the Castro-Com- 
munist regime and map a strengthening of 
the rest of the hemisphere to resist Havana- 
directed subversion. 

Allow a stepup in anti-Castro activity and 
increase pressures on Cuba, including such 
measures as a more effective maritime em- 
bargo, sealing off Mexican and Canadian 
loopholes, lessen restraints on exile “action” 
groups, which wish to stage raids on Cuba 
from outside the United States, insure the 
feasibility of guerrilla warfare inside Cuba, 
and employ a naval blockade on a bilateral 
or multilateral basis to halt export of sub- 
versive weapons through the Caribbean. 

Take unilateral action or press for col- 
lective military action against Cuba. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Dec. 16, 

1963] 

Mann Is an OLD PRO ON HEMISPHERE PROB- 
LEMS—UNTrED STATES WILL RELY on Ex- 
PERIENCE, Nor THEORY 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

Mramt, December 16.—President Johnson's 
selection of Ambassador Thomas C. Mann, a 
seasoned career diplomat, to direct the Na- 
tion's Latin American policies marks a de- 
cision to rely on experience rather than 
theory in handling hemispheric affairs. 

Mr. Mann, named Saturday as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
has had more than 20 years’ experience with 
Latin American problems in various State 
Department jobs. 

He returns to a post he held for a few 
months in 1960-61 before becoming Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 

Mr. Johnson last night announced he was 
giving Mr. Mann complete authority over all 
U.S. economic, social, and cultural programs 
in Latin America. 

Associates say Mr. Mann would not have 
accepted the post under any other condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Mann's appointment, however, is not 
viewed as a slap at his predecessor, Edwin 
M. Martin. 

Rather, the shift is looked upon as part of 

a series of broad changes Mr. Johnson has 

planned in hemispheric affairs, 

It is reported Mr. Martin will be assigned 
a major ambassadorship in Latin America. 

He might be named to the post Mr. Mann 
is leaving in Mexico although there also is 
speculation Mr, Martin may replace Ambas- 
sador Robert McClintock in Argentina or 
Ambassador Lincoln Gordon in Brazil. 

Meanwhile, the United States is expected 
soon to “normalize” its Alliance for Progress 
assistance to the Dominican Republic and 
Honduras. 

Diplomatic relations with both countries 
were restored Saturday. 

Economic and military assistance to both 
countries was suspended in September after 
their elected governments had been over- 
thrown. 


Mr. Mann is expected to recommend nam- 
ing a new Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic to replace John Bertlow Martin, 
who is not regarded well in Santo Domingo 
because of alleged efforts to block U.S. recog- 
nition of the civilian triumvirate ruling the 
country. 
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Reportedly under consideration for the 2 
are John Crimmons, now coordinator 
Cuban affairs in the State Department, ho 
Henry Dearborn, counselor of the US. Em- 
bassy in Bogota, Colombia. 

LAWYER 


Mr. Mann, a 51-year-old lawyer, stands 
taller in realistic intelligence and experience 
in inter-American affairs than any of the 
Kennedy administration's New Frontier ex- 
perts" who helped shape Latin policies out- 
side the State Department during the past 3 
years. 

It is no secret Mr. Mann took a dim view 
of some of them. 

A native of Laredo, Tex., Mr. Mann speaks 
fluent Spanish. 

He is highly regarded by Latin American 
diplomats and government officials. He is 
what the Latins call “simpatico.” 


Setting the Record Straight in Danville, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 4, the senior Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Dovuctas, asked for and obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record in connection with his remarks 
on civil rights and the so-called march 
for freedom in Washington, two news- 
paper articles printed in the Washing- 
ton Post, one on August 31 by Sue Cronk, 
and referring to Joyce Barrett, a 24- 
year-old graduate of Temple University 
in Philadelphia, who related her experi- 
ence in Albany, Ga., and another on 
September 4 also by Sue Cronk and re- 
ferring to Mrs. Jacob I. (Anne) Karro— 
wife of a Labor Department lawyer— 
who was one of the chief “trouble mak- 
ers” in Danville, Va., according to the 
city manager, Mr. T. Edward Temple. 

Anne Karro drove to Danville, Va., on 
July 18, according to her story, and later 
gave an account of her visit to Danville, 
during which time she was arrested and 
placed in the Danville jail. 

Without intending in any way to re- 
flect upon the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, I might add that I have read many 
newspaper articles about the racial situ- 
ation in Chicago for a number of years. 
According to these reports, nothing has 
as yet happened in Virginia which would 
in any way be comparable to the strife 
existing there. 

It is not my desire to enter into an- 
other prolonged debate about a subject 
little understood by the South's frequent 
critics, but I do believe the people of 
Danville, it’s officials and its medical pro- 
fession have a right to be heard in the 
same forum where there was exhibited 
an utter disregard for veracity. 

The charges made against the people 
and the officials of Danville by this Mrs. 
Karro, as set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 4, are both false 
and scurrilous, and deserve to be con- 
demned by honest people. The citizens 
of Danville are rightfully incensed. 
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Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
to insert certain articles, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Danville Bee, the daily 
newspaper, and an exchange of corre- 
spondence from Dr. Baxter H. Byerly, an 
eminent ophthalmoligist and secretary- 
treasurer of the Danville-Pittsylvania 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. F. C. Hayes, 
health director of the city of Danville, 
and Drs. John H. Arnett and Gerald 
Grope of Philadelphia, Pa., who ad- 
dressed similar communications to all 
of the members of the medical profession 
of their city. The newspaper articles and 
the correspondence are as follows: 
WHITE DEMONSTRATOR'’S STORY STIRS FRIENDS 

Bur Orricral Recors Do Nor Bear Ir 

Our 


(Evrror's Norx.—A 53-year-old white 
woman from Bethesda, Md., who joined five 
local Negroes in a picketing incident here on 
Saturday, July 20, is thought to be respon- 
sible for today’s visit to Danville Negroes 
by a group of whites from suburban Wash- 
ington.) 

She is Mrs. Jacob I. Karro, who was fea- 
tured in a story in the Washington Post on 
Wednesday of this week. The column-long 
story, with a two-column picture of the Ban- 
nockburn housewife, was written by Sue 
Cronk and carries a five-column headline: 
“Her Danville Deeds Weren’t Lost in Shuffle.“ 

The article has been distributed among 
local ministers and others. Officials in- 
volved in the incident and resulting accusa- 
tions were enraged. 

The Bee today carries the complete text 
of the Post’s story, together with local com- 
ments and replies inserted in parentheses. 
It follows: 

“When 80 Negroes from Danville, Va., came 
to Washington to march for jobs and freedom 
last week, they were welcomed warmly in 
a white Bethesda neighborhood. 

“Residents of the Bannockburn area took 
the Negroes swimming in their community 
pool. They cooked suppers for them, put 
them up in their homes last Tuesday night 
and packed box lunches for them to take 
to the march on Wednesday. 

“The community's friendly gesture was 
sparked by a 53-year-old housewife who 
spent 11 days in a Danville jail cell this 
summer because, ‘Just because I’m white, 
I don't feel I can stand aside and watch the 
burden of the civil rights problem being 
carried only by the colored people.“ 

(Clerk of Corporation Court T. F. Tucker: 
“She would not have had to spend 1 minute 
in jail had she chosen to post bond. I proc- 
essed her myself at 1:28 p.m., before she 
went to jail, and she was notified of her 
rights at the time.“) 

“Mrs. Jacob I. Karro, wife of a Labor De- 
partment lawyer and mother of three, drove 
to Danville July 18 ‘after seeing a television 
show on the police brutality there. I wanted 
to see what it was all about.’ 

(Police Chief E. G. McCain: “While we 
do not know the television program referred 
to by Mrs. Karro, it could well be the one 
on the CBS network on June 15 which may 
yet be the basis for action by the city 
against the network. It could have been 
one of many others, likewise falacious.“ 

“On the morning of July 20 she joined a 
Negro man, woman, and three teenagers in 

back and forth at the corner of 
Union and Main Streets. The Negroes 
carried placards asking for better jobs. She 
carried one saying, ‘No more segregation.’ 

“Five to seven minutes after their demon- 
stration began, all were arrested. 

“Anne Karro was booked on six charges. 
The chief one was violating Danville's cor- 
poration court injunction against partici- 
pating in demonstration. The others rang- 
ed from contributing to the delinquency of 
the three minors with whom she had walked, 
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to walking 6 instead of 10 paces behind the 
Person in front of her.“ 

(Chief McCain: “The injunction does not 
ban demonstrations but does spell out those 
acts not permitted by demonstrators. As for 
10 paces, the ordinance specifies a minimum 
distance of 10 feet—not paces.) 

“Bond was set at $2,000. ‘It made me feel 
very dangerous, Mrs. Karro said.” 

(Tucker: “Her bond in this court auto- 
matically was $2,000 since she is a non- 
resident of Virginia. Incidentally, it subse- 
Quentiy was reduced to 6500.) 

“Here is her account of her imprisonment: 

“When she was being booked, the arresting 
Officer told Mrs, Karro—a blue-eyed blonde 
Englishwoman—that he couldn't decide 
whether to list her as white or Negro.“ 

(Officer T. G. Faulkner: “The truth of the 
Matter is she refused to state her race. She 
lso refused to give such routine information 
as date and place of birth, height, weight. 
Marriage status and occupation. She gave 
Some information and then started repeating 
the wouldn't say anything else until she saw 
her lawyer, Mr. Holt.) 

She was placed in a cell in the white sec- 
tion of the city jail with women arrested on 
trafic, drunkenness, fraud, and assault 
charges. 

“Her 6 foot 2 inches by 7 foot 8 inch 
Cell contained the only toilet facillties— 
an open commode and a sink with cold 
Water—for all the white women prisoners. 
Lack of room made it necessary for her and 
her cellmates to climb up on their bunks 
When the other prisoners used the toilet.” 
Walter Riddle, assistant city sergeant: 
‘That she had to climb into her bunk for 
Others to use the commode is absurd. Hers 
Was an isolation cell brought into use be- 
Cause of the overflow. Two persons stay in 
the cell and at times a third was placed there 
Until assigned elsewhere. It has double- 
decker bunks and a fountain-type drinking 
facility. Every cell except the one for mental 
Cases has the same toilet facilities. I never 
Saw a cell with a private bathroom.) 

“She had to wait 8 hours to get a mat- 
tress for her bunk and 6 days to get a drink- 
ing mug.” 

(Riddle: “Mattresses are not placed on 
bunks until prisoners are assigned. She had 

by bedtime that evening. I don't know 
Anything about the drinking mug—she had 
the fountain.”) 

“Meals consisted of grits with eggs or bacon 
for breakfast, two starchy vegetables and 
Sometimes white sow belly for dinner, and 
& fried cold cut sandwich for supper. The 
Women had to scrape and wash the male 
Prisoners’ dishes before they themselves were 
Allowed to eat.” 

(Riddle; “We're proud of the meals we 
Serve and the menu is open for inspection. 

aybe she never heard of using fatback meat 

Season vegetables. The women prisoners 
eat after the men and then wash the dishes 
t's standard procedure.“) 

“As she was denied reading or writing 
materials and exercise periods, she spent the 

at of the day ‘Just lying on my back. I 
Counted 198 rivets in the ceiling of my cell,’ 
(Riddle: “This is completely false. Mrs. 
ey o spent most of her time reading. We do 
It supply them with sex and crime maga- 
e3. Their attorneys brought reams of 
1 ks and magazines. She was granted writ- 
ng materials on Wednesday. We furnish 
Including postage. She was free to take 
*xercises if she wanted to.“) 
whee Karro could hear young Negro girls 
„no had been arrested for demonstrating 
Rest fa and screaming for their mothers 
vi n they were abused through painful pel- 
© examinations.” 
45° Dr. F. C, Hayes, medical director: “In the 
home I have been here, there has been 
haying such as she intimates. It could not 
€ happened because only one 49-year-old 
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woman was given such an examination dur- 
ing the period Mrs. Karro was in jall,” 

(Hayes: “The chronic disease clinic was 
begun in the jail years ago and is held each 
Thursday morning. If anyone does not wish 
to participate in the examination, she is ex- 
cused and returned to her cell. No clinic 
in the country provides more privacy.’’) 

(Dr. J. D. Gorman: “On the Thursday in 
question, six females were brought in for 
examination, only one of whom was under 
25 years of age. One 48-year-old woman was 
examined when Mrs. Karro inquired if she 
had to take the examination. When she was 
told it was not mandatory, she and the re- 
mainder declined to take it.“) 

(Mrs. Sallie Allen, public health nurse: 

“There has been no crying or screaming at 
these clinics.”’) 
(W. S. Swafford, clinical disease investi- 
gator: “This clinic has proven most effective 
in controlling venereal disease. We are con- 
cerned only with the mental, physical, and 
social well-being of every person within our 
purview—their race, religion, and country 
origin is no concern or ours.“ 

“Mrs. Karro's husband, who learned from a 
wire service reporter of her imprisonment, 
was allowed to see her for 20 minutes when 
he drove to Danville July 21 and hired a 
Danville lawyer. 

(Riddle: “Prisoners are permitted a 30- 
minute visiting period each week. I don't 
know how long Mr. Karro chose to stay.“) 

“Mrs. Karro thus far has been found guilty 
of two of the six charges against her, has 
been fined a total of $30 and had $400 added 
to her bond. Appeals are pending. She still 
faces trial on the remaining charges. 

“Free on bail, she ‘sort of slunk back 
home. I felt I'd been lost in the shuffle, that 
I didn't make any difference in the Danville 
situation, that there was still no way of 
reaching anybody. 

But I was so wrong. My whole neigh- 
borhood was on fire. Many neighbors said 
they were apologetic and ashamed that 
they'd felt too chicken to do something 
similar, I realized that what moved me was 
not, peculiar to me but felt deeply by many 
people.’ 

“So Mrs. Karro and some of her nelghbors, 
the majority of whom, she said, ‘wouldn't 
object to colored families moving here,’ 
opened their homes and hearts to the Dan- 
ville marchers. 

“The same Bannockburn group was instru- 
mental in obtaining the desegregation of 
Glen Echo amusement park. 

“Mrs. Karro has been ‘very much disturbed 
for a long time on the question of civil 
rights.’ 

can't understand why more people who 
feel as I do aren't standing up to be counted,’ 
she said. ‘After all, it’s as much a white 
problem as a colored problem. In fact, it's 
an American citizenship problem“ 

DANVILLE-PITTSYLVANA ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE, 
Danville, Va., December 9, 1963. 

Dear Das, ARNETT AND GROFE: The Danville- 
Pittsylvania Academy of Medicine has re- 
ceived your letter and we were only too glad 
to answer this letter from private individuals 
who are primarily interested in upholding 
the ethical standards of medicine. 

A thorough investigation of the allega- 
tions referred to in your letter has been car- 
ried out by a committee of the Danville-Pitt- 
sylvania Academy of Medicine. We believe 
it best to begin this discussion with routine 
health department procedures which have 
been carried out at our jail for years, and in 
which our academy wholeheartedly concurs 
because it has been a very fruitful source of 
case findings for venereal disease and other 
public health hazards. Each week a team 
consisting of a qualified physician, a gradu- 
ate public health nurse, a chronic disease 
investigator, and a clerk, visit the jail. All 
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new female inmates are then brought out of 
their cells by the matron. With their per- 
mission, they are then registered, blood 
samples are drawn and individually and vol- 
untarily they are taken into private rooms 
attended only by the physician and a gradu- 
ate nurse. Here, the Pap smear and a smear 
of the urethra and cervix for GC is then 
taken. No bimanual examination is per- 
formed at any time. Male inmates are com- 
pletely separated from the females at all 
times and no lay people are in attendance 
during any part of the physical examination. 

On the Thursday in question, July 11, 
1963, one 48-year-old colored female was 
examined on the routine visit to the jail. 
This examination consisted of drawing the 
blood sample for serology, a voluntary pelvic 
examination at which time a urethral and 
cervical smear for GC was taken, and a 
Papanicolaou smear was taken. The bi- 
manual examination, which is not routine, 
was not done on this occasion. At that time, 
Mrs. Karro asked if she had to take the 
examination, and she and four others were 
told by the physician that they would not 
be examined if they objected. We were at 
a complete loss to explain, on the basis of 
any medical procedures, the cries of anguish 
and fear from the young teen-age girls which 
Mrs. Karro referred to in her testimony. 

It is regrettable that basic disease pre- 
venting examinations that have been the 
routine of our health department for years 
should be interpreted by an outsider as being 
used to humiliate or intimidate the indi- 
vidual. It appears that Mrs. Karro was the 
victim of her own imagination and did not 
bother to learn the truth, 7 

We wholeheartedly extend to you a cordial 
invitation to visit our city, our health de- 
partment, and our jail. 

Sincerely, 
Baxter H. ByerLY, M.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
NOVEMBER 27, 1963, 
Dr. JOHN H. ARNETT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran DR. ARNETT: A copy of yours and 
Dr. Grofe's letter was received at this office 
November 26, 1963. 

First, I should like to tell you that no one 
has a greater respect for the medical pro- 
fession than I. I must also remind you 
that as a physician specializing in public 
health, I will pursue casefinding for venereal 
disease and cancer control wherever I am 
most likely to find them. The jali popula- 
tion of the country has been repeatedly 
shown to include great numbers in both of 
these categories. 

All of Mrs. Karro’s accusations were re- 
butted in the September 7, 1963, issue of the 
Danville, Va., Bee. I was never informed 
whether or not this article was picked up by 
the wire services for transmission across the 
country. From rereading the article by Sue 
Cronk, and your letter, as well as the issue 
of the Bee mentioned above, it seems that 
Mrs. Karro's imagination was working, as 
well as her looseness with the truth, as 
evidenced by her omission of very vital parts 
of the story. The only clinic that was held 
during her 11 days in jail was attended by 
my assistant, a chronic disease investigator, 
a Public Health nurse (who happened to be 
a Negro), and a young female clerk. No 
jaller is ever in attendance, only a matron, 
and I have never heard her use foul language. 
There was no young married colored woman 
involved. but there was a 49-year old colored 
woman who was examined that day. The 
others, including Mrs. Karro, when gently 
spoken to as you mentioned in your letter, 
preferred not to be examined and were re- 
turned to their cell block. 

As I stated earlier, these clinics are case- 
finding clinics and the protection of fellow 
prisoners is incidental. Those matters are 
the province of the regular jail physician. 
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We feel that the high incidence of cervical 
cancer in us women makes this 
very worthwhile. We found two cases in the 
past year. 

So far as Mrs. Karro's drinking cup is 
concerned, she was assigned to a cell with 
a fountain type drinking facility and there- 
fore had no need for a drinking cup. There 
was never a “common drinking cup” in- 
volved. After she was assigned to another 
celi without a fountain, a cup was provided. 

I extend to you and Dr. Grofe a cordial in- 
vitation to visit the city of Danville and the 
Danville Health Department. 

Sincerely, 
F. C. Hays, MD. 
Director. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
November 23, 1963. 

Dear Dr. Fercuson; We have been greatly 
disturbed by reading reports of vaginal ex- 
aminations practiced upon female prisoners 
in the Danville jail. If these reports are 
true, examinations would appear to have 
been practiced for punitive purposes under 
the guise of “preventive medicine“, and 
would, therefore, be a matter of concern to 
all of us who practice the healing art, and 
especially to you a physican of Danville and 
a citizen of the State of Virginia. 

In order to judge more intelligently the 
accuracy of the reports by Sue Cronk, which 

in the Washington Post of August 


ally verify the account of “young negro girls, 
who had been arrested for demonstrating, 


lated to Mr. Karro by a fellow prisoner, and 
we hope, as fervently as you, that they may 
. In other respects, however, the 


which does not appear in the articles was 
the fact that when a request for a pelvic 
examination was made to Mrs. Karro it was 
prefaced with the words “we would like to 
make a pelvic examination if you have no 
objection,” and was not insisted upon when 
However, she relates that 


thing here. You get on over there and walt.“ 
It seems to us that while there may be 
valid reasons for subjecting certain types of 
prisoners to a pelvic examination, these rea- 
sons hardly apply here. For example, if the 
examinations were done for the pro- 

tection of fellow prisoners, why was it so 
difficult for Mrs. Karro to obtain an individ- 


the common drinking cup. 
these physical examinations were not part 
of a program of physical indignities and 
intimidations, why were they limited to a 
blood test and a vaginal examination? 

We realize that here in Philadelphia there 
have also been instances of sadism, mas- 
querading as “The Law.“ We write this 
letter as two concerned physicians; we do 
not represent anyone but ourselves. We do 
not know who coun: these unethical 
practices at the Danville jail, and, therefore, 
we are addressing this letter to all Danville 
physicians listed in the AMA directory, con- 
fident that if the physicians of Danville 
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realize what is going on, steps will be taken 
to remedy the situation. 
Fraternally yours, 
Joun H. ARNETT, M.D. 
Jxearowy Grors, M.D. 


Trends in Public Land Dedications 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
54th Western Forestry Conference held 
at the Jack Tar Hotel in San Francisco, 
Calif., Mr. Paul N. Carlin, assistant di- 
rector for Federal ownership problems 
for the National Association of Counties, 
presented a paper on December 12, 1963, 
discussing “Trends in Public Land Dedi- 
cations.” 

Mr. Carlin’s presentation traces some 
of the significant public land statutes 
and indicates first how the executive 
branch extended its power to set aside 
public lands for limited use and then 
shows how Congress has sought to fulfill 
its responsibilities by recouping a part 
of that authority. Finally, the paper 
describes the increased recognition of 
the need for multiple-use development of 
the public lands and concludes that addi- 
tional congressional direction is required 
to provide policy guidelines for agencies 
responsible for the administration of our 
public lands. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude Mr. Carlin’s comments with my 
remarks and commend it for reading by 
all Members as further explanation for 
the need to enact H.R. 8070, a bill for the 
purpose of establishing a public land law 
review commission, which was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to this body on De- 
cember 7, 1963. 

TRENDS IN PUBLIC LAND DepicaTions 
(By Paul N. Carlin, Assistant Director for 

Federal Ownership Problems, National As- 

sociation of Counties, Washington, D.O. 

delivered at the 54th Western Forestry 

Conference, Western Forestry and Con- 

servation Association, Jack Tar Hotel, San 

Francisco, Calif., Thursday Afternoon, De- 

cember 12, 1963) 

President Schofield, Chairman Connaugh- 
ton, Forest Counsel Glascock, distinguished 
guests, and members of the conference: 

During the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, some American leaders viewed the West 
as an obscure desert wasteland. This atti- 
tude was reflected in the eloquence of Daniel 
Webster when he asked the U.S. Senate: 

“What do we want with this vast, worth- 
less area, this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands and whirlpools of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? 

“To what use could we ever hope to put 
these great deserts or those great mountain 
ranges, impenetrable and covered to their 
base with eternal snow?” 

It was as if in response to these rhetorical 
questions that plain, ordinary people began 
their march toward our western horizons, 

This powerful, surging westward move- 
ment was to finally push our Nation's bound- 
aries first to the north to encompass the 
State of Alaska and then southward until 
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it came to rest in 1959 at 18°15’ north longi- 
tude in Ea Lae, Hawaii. 

The public spotlight which held the pub- 
lic lands transfixed on the center stage for 
nearly a century has often been referred 
to as the “lure of the West.” 

For countless immigrants and families, the 
answer was simpler. For them, the avail- 
ability of these lands meant homes, farms, 
towns, businesses of their own, and individ- 
ual freedom. 

The most outstanding tribute to our early 
public land policies was the opportunity for 
all citizens to obtain a clear title to their 
lands, without feudal encumbrances. 

This was the great catlyst which encour- 
aged the rapid settlement of “this vast, 
worthless area” which consisted of “shifting 
sands and whirlpools of dust.” 

This fundamental decision, now accepted 
as an inherent right, provided the oppor- 
tunity of economic freedom for all citizens. 
It was accomplished through the transfer 
of more than 1 billion acres of land from 
public to private ownership. 

A significant factor in this disposal process 
has been the establishment of a system of 
withdrawals and reservations. 

By definition, a “withdrawal or “dedica- 
tion” is an action which restricts the disposi- 
tion of public lands, Generally, the reten- 
tion of these lands in Federal ownership 
is insured by dedicating them to a specific 
public purpose. A reservation“ is a perma- 
nent withdrawal. 

Conversely, a “revocation” is an action 
which cancels a withdrawal, 

Probably the first withdrawals occurred in 
New England d our colonial period. 
Representatives of the King would cruise the 
forests and mark, with the broad arrow of 
the King's estate, those trees which were suit- 
able for use as ships’ masts. Such trees could 
not legally be cut by the colonists, but 
were reserved as the exclusive property of the 


The ordinance of May 20, 1785, established 
the basic rectangular public land survey sys- 
tem, as compared to the system of metes and 
bounds. It also marked the beginning of the 
general reservation of certain public lands by 
providing that 1 square mile (sec. 16) of 
every township was to be reserved for the 
maintenance of the public school, 

The first large-sacle public land reserva- 
tion was made on March 1, 1872, when the 
Congress set aside Yellowstone National Park. 


This designation placed these 2.2 million 


acres, and the national parks which were 
subsequently established, in a permanent 
status of public ownership. 

In 1891, the withdrawal and reservation 
concept was further expanded with the estab- 
lishment of the present national forest sys- 
tem. 


General statutory authority to tempo- 
rarily withdraw lands from disposition under 
the public land laws was conferred upon 
the President under the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 847; 43 U.S.C. 141). 

This Presidential authority was further en- 
hanced 5 years later when the Supreme Court 
ruled in the Midwest case (236 U.S. 459) that 
the President had an implied power to with- 
draw public lands for a Federal use or pur- 
pose. This Presidential authority has been 
delegated to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Thus Congress gradually established 8 
national policy of reserving certain Fed- 
eral lands for public purposes. Subsequent 
laws have reserved additional lands not only 
for their scenic and primeval values, but also 
for minerals, powersites, reclamation, and 
wildlife protection. 

With a bold signature on June 28, 1934, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ended more 
than a half century of indecision on the 
proper disposition of the public grazing lands 
in the West when he signed the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. 

This action was followed on November 26. 
1934, by Executive Order No. 6910, which 
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temporarily withdrew from further entry 
the remaining vacant, unreserved, and unap- 
propriated lands of the public domain. 

Though these lands remain open to the 
staking of mining claims and for public 
fishing, hunting, camping, and other out- 
door recreational pursuits, their further dis- 
Position is contingent upon a classification 
by the Secretary of the Interior that the 
lands “are more yaluable or suitable for the 
production of agricultural products * or 
more valuable and suitable for any other 
use than (grazing) * * *” 

Until recently, military agencies were able 
to withdraw, reserve, or restrict lands for 
their use simply by filling out the proper 
form and then applying to the Department 
of the Interior for as many acres as they 
Specified were absolutely necessary for their 
Operations. 

The result was a spectacular increase in 
the Federal lands controlled by military 
agencies. From approximately 3 million 
acres in 1937 their control expanded to 32.6 
Million acres on June 30, 1961, an increase 
of 1,087 percent. During the 1961 fiscal year 
alone, the military's Federal landholdings 
Were increased by an additional 3 million 
acres, 

As a direct result of the strong protests 
Which were made against this rapidly emerg- 
ing pattern of military ownership, Public 
Law 85-337 was passed on February 28, 1958. 

This significant new law provides that 
military withdrawals of over 5,000 acres must 
be approved by a specific act of Congress. 
It also provided that all hunting and fishing 
on these withdrawn lands shall be in ac- 
Cord with the State laws where the land is 
located. 

Thus, seven decades into the 20th century, 
We find that we have grown from an agri- 
Cultural nation of 3.9 million people dur- 
ing our first census in 1790 to over 190 mil- 
lion persons who reside today in a complex 
urban-suburban-industrialized society. 

We find that 48 percent of the total land 
acreage of the 11 Western States is still owned 
by the Federal Government. This percentage 
Of Federal ownership fluctuates among these 
States from a high of 86.2 percent in Nevada 
to 29.4 percent in the State of Washington. 
Alaska is excluded from this consideration 
because of the uniqueness of their public 
lands problems. 

We also find that most of the 4,099 public 
land laws were enacted to meet the dynamics 
of expansion, at a time when agricultural 
development was considered the highest use, 

By way of comparison, a 1961 review by the 

au of Land Management revealed that 
Substantially less than 1 million acres of the 
350 million acres of public domain lands in 
the 11 Western States had even a slight 
Potential for agricultural development. 


The most dramatic impact of an urbanized 
Society has been upon our way of life and 
its emphasis upon comfort. Professor Gal- 
bratth’s book, “The Affluent Society,” vividly 
depicts a modern family’s outing through 
its memorable description of: 

“The family which takes its * * * air- 
conditioned, power-steered. and power- 

raked automobile out for a tour and passes 

gh cities that are badly paved, made 
hideous by litter, blighted buildings, bill- 
‘ds, and posts for wires that should long 
Since have been put underground. They 
Pass on into a countryside that has been 
rendered largely invisible by commercial art 

* * they picnic on exquisitely packaged 
food from a portable icebox by a polluted 
stream and go on to spend the night at a park 
Which is a menace to public health and 
Morals. Just before dozing off on an air 
Mattress, beneath a nylon tent, amid the 
Stench of décaying refuse, they may reflect 
pasuely on the curious unevenness of their 

lessings seen 
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A “curious unevenness of their bless- 
ings * is also an apt description of our 
federally owned lands. 

The public lands embrace most of the 
West's natural resource potential, are goy- 
erned by obsolete and badly fragmented land 
laws, and are subject to contradictory 
standards which never squarely face the fun- 
damental question as to whether these lands 
are to be managed for disposition or reten- 
tion. Nonetheless, several clear-cut trends 
in public land dedications appear to be 
emerging. 

FIRST. ADDITIONAL CONTROL BY CONGRESS OVER 
WITHDRAWALS 


Federal administrators use withdrawals to 
stabilize the land tenure pattern and as a 
“tool” to serve the broadest needs of the 
public, when conflicting interests arise con- 
cerning the use of federally owned lands 
and its resources. During the decade of the 
1950’s their revocations were nearly equal in 
acreage to the withdrawals. 

Substantial acreage of federally owned 
lands are involved in the withdrawal pro- 
cedures. During the 22-year period from 
June 6, 1938, to the end of 1960 there were a 
total of 248 withdrawals, covering 131 mil- 
lion (130,995,628) acres, Each of these 248 
withdrawals exceeded 5,000 acres. Though 
the number of withdrawals was evenly di- 
vided between defense and nondefense pur- 
poses, the total acreage for nondefense pur- 
poses was almost four times as large as the 
number of acres which had been withdrawn 
for defense purposes. 

In addition, on December 1, 1960, there 
were 78 applications that exceeded 5,000 acres 
each, covering a total of 13 million (13,243,- 
004) acres, which were pending in the Bu- 
reau of Land Management for nondefense 
withdrawals. These pending applications 
included 1 million (1,122,313) acres in Cal- 
ifornia. 

For a long time the withdrawal concept has 
had bitter enemies and in many places it is 
a popular public issue. 

The net result has been a genuine concern 
in many areas about the withdrawal process. 

This concern has been evident in the 
changing attitude of Congress. Back in 
1915, in the Midwest case, the Supreme Court 
took judicial notice of the fact that the 
President had been making withdrawals for 
so long a time, and with the full knowledge 
of Congress, that this authority had ma- 
tured into an “implied” right to make with- 
drawals. 

From this previous attitude of congres- 
sional disinterest, the past decade has 
brought several important developments 
which indicate the extent of this congres- 
sional concern. 

Article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the US. 
Constitution imposes on Congress the re- 
sponsibility of all Government property. 
Pursuant to this responsibility, the C 
passed the 1958 requirement (P.L. 85-337) 
that military withdrawals in excess of 5,000 
acres must be reviewed and approvel by a 
specific act of Congress. 

During the past 6 years the House and 
Senate Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs extended this concept by reviewing 
all nondefense withdrawals which exceeded 
6,000 acres, under a procedure known as 
“legislative oversight.” 

The substitute version of last year's wilder- 
ness bill (H.R. 776) was reported out of the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands with 
a special section which would require an act 
of Congress for any future withdrawals of the 
public lands or national forest lands that 
involved more than 5,000 acres. This with- 
drawal provision is again pending before the 
Congress. 
Withdrawals are also in the center of the 
important controversy between the Congress 
and the President regarding the degree of 
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public land responsibility to be exercised by 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government. 

These examples are indicative of the deep 
concern which has been expressed by the 
Congress. There are further indications that 
an attempt will be made to establish uni- 
form withdrawal procedures which would | 
be followed by all agencies and departments 
of the Government, 

SECOND, AN INCREASED EMPHASIS ON CURRENT 
MULTIPLE USES 

Several acts of Congress in recent years 
have expressly recognized the value of 
the multiple use principle for federally 
owned lands. 

They include: An amendment to the Reo- 
reation Act of 1926 (Public Law 83-387); 
& permit to allow mining and mineral leas- 
ing on the same public land tracts (Public 
Law 83-585); authorization for public agen- 
cies to obtain special use permits (Public 
Law 83-771); an amendment to the Desert 
Land Entry Act of 1877 (Public Law 84-76); 
the multiple Surface Use Act which pertains 
to mining land surfaces (Public Law 84- 
167); authorization for mineral and resource 
development on power land withdrawals 
(Public Law 84-357); and the multiple-use 
bill for national forest lands (Public Law 86- 
517). 

Recent innovations of the executive branch 

also endorse the multiple use concept. They 
have proposed the establishment of national 
seashores, wild rivers, and national recrea- 
tion areas in an attempt to develop recrea- 
tional areas which will encourage the maxi- 
mum utilization of these areas by compatible 
uses, 
It also appears clear that the people of 
the United States do not want their public 
domain to be the private realm of the grazer, 
the logger, the miner, the oll and gas pro- 
ducer, the hunter, the recreationist, nor of 
any other single user group. They also seem 
to be endorsing a balanced program of eco- 
nomic development and public use. 

There are caution lights which cannot 
be overlooked in any consideration of the 
multiple use concept. 

Despite a widespread endorsement of the 
multiple use concept, the Secretary of the 
Interior still has no express authority to 
follow a multiple use principle in the man- 
agement of the public lands, even though 
the Multiple Use Act for the national for- 
ests was passed by the 86th Congress. 

In November 1962, the American Forest 
Products Industries had a nationwide pub- 
lic opinion survey taken by the Opinion Re- 
search Corp. During the process of inter- 
viewing average citizens in all parts of the 
United States, they asked the following 
question: 

“Have you ever heard the term ‘multiple 
use’ used in connection with forest lands?” 
- Eighty-two percent of those who were in- 
terviewed said no. Of the remaining 18 
percent, only one-fourth of them could 
mention 3 or more uses, such as wood, water, 
recreation, wildlife, grazing. 

Apparently all of us have failed in our 
public education program. 

The toughest problem confronting the 
public land administrators will involve the 
conflicts between competing uses for space 
which is located near urban centers of popu- 
lation. 

If an effective job is to be done, ade- 
quate guidelines must be established to pre- 
vent the administrator from overstepping 
his authority and at the same time being 
clear enough to encourage him to make and 
carry out those decisions which are necessary 
for proper multiple use management. 

THIRD. NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION 


The fine silken thread which is found care- 
fully woven throughout all aspects of the 
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public domain is the need for a national 
public lands policy. 

This need is particularly acute for the 
landlocked communities which must look to 
federally owned or controlled lands as their 


politan complex provides an illustration of 
the rapid growth which is anticipated in 
many parts of the West. For every San Fran- 
cisco resident today, there will be four within 
60 years. Marin County, which is located 
north of the Golden Gate Bridge will increase 
its population 5 times, Sonoma and Solano 
Counties will each increase eightfold, and 
Napa County will become 10 times larger. 
By 1980, two-thirds of our Nation's popula- 


urban growth demands. 

The safety valve for the future develop- 
ment of the West will be the public lands. 
It is essential that a national policy be de- 
veloped now, before it ls too late, which will 
provide broad statutory guidelines to encour- 
the maximum utilization and to govern 


if this is not done? We 
need only look to the twisting, tortuous path 
the wilderness bill for an example. 

Since Congress failed to enact general pol- 
icies to govern the use of the public lands, 


posal, and which areas should be 
for recreational use. 

We have also learned through experience 
that withdrawals, even temporary dedica- 
tions, become almost impossible to revoke 
when they have been made in support of a 
program that has wide public acceptance. 


ing differences will eventually be resolved on 
the anvil of compromise. 

On the other hand, the intensive pressures 
on the public lands are only now beginning 
to be felt, The Bureau of Land Management 
is already being strongly urged to withdraw 
some of their areas for preservation and to 
establish recreation development facilities 
on other units of the public domain, 

If specific policy guidelines are not pro- 
vided to the Bureau of Land Management, 
then we will have only ourselves to blame 
if the final result is another unnecessary 
battlefield such as the one on which the 
wilderness bill fights were fought. 

The Public Land Law Review 
Commission bill (H.R. 8070) was reported 
out of committee last Saturday, December 7. 
It would provide the framework wherein 
these policy guidelines can be developed. In 
addition, it would modernize the voluminous, 
complex, disjoined, and badly out-dated body 
of public land laws. 

For the public land States and counties, 
this comprehensive review of the public land 
laws and policies can develop into one of 
Congress’ finest and far-reaching achieve- 
ments. 

James Russell Lowell may have been think- 
ing of a similar type of a commission when 
he wrote: 


“New times demand new measures and new 
men; 

The world advances, and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best; 

And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we.” 


Thank you. 
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Memorial to Howard Boozer Payne, 
Elberton, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, when 
friends and good men pass on, it is fitting 
to recognize their worth. Too frequently 
we do not let the deeds of such good men 
properly live after them. Lawyers espe- 
cially who make their mark in service to 
their community and who have lived ex- 
emplary lives are not praised. We hear 
more of those few of this profession who 
bring down criticism rather than elicit 
praise. Therefore, I am constrained to 
call the attention of this body to the ex- 
cerpt from the proceedings of the Su- 
perior Court of the Northern Judicial 
Circuit of Georgia when Howard Boozer 
Payne at Elberton, Ga., was eulogized 
because he was a good friend, an excel- 
lent lawyer and a Christian gentleman: 
MEMORIAL SERVICE oF HOWARD Boozer PAYNE 

Judge Carey Skelton, ‘superior court, north- 
ern circuit of 

“Our first order of business this morning 
is a memorial service for our late and de- 
parted lawyer and friend, the Honorable 
Howard B. Payne. At this time, I recognize 
the president of the Northern Circuit Bar 
Association, Mr. Clete D. Johnson, our circuit 
solicitor general.” 

Clete D. Johnson: 

“Thank you judge, members of the family 
of the late Howard Boozer Payne, and ladies 
and gentlemen. We are starting the court 
with a memorial service in Mr. Payne's mem- 
ory. I have appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a resolution fitting for this occasion. 


McLanahan 

and Mr. Billy > Williford. Now, at this time, 
I want to call on Mr. Lanahan to present 
the resolution.” 

Clarence McLanahan: 

“Your Honor please, members of the family 
of the late Col. Howard B. Payne, and 
friends and ladies and gentlemen. It gives 
me great pleasure and an honor to present 
a memorial to our late friend and fellow 
lawyer of Elberton.” 

MEMORIAL TO HOWARD BOOZER PAYNE 


Howard Boozer Payne was born in Hogans- 
ville, Troup County, Ga., on the 6th day of 
February 1895, the son of Howard Allen and 
Sarah Tompkins (Boozer) Payne. He at- 
tended the public schools in Hogansville, 
graduating from high school there in 1911. 
He continued his education at Emory at Ox- 
ford and then at the University of Georgia. 

Colonel Payne opened his law office in El- 
bertson in 1911 and for 51 years continued 
in his profession, An able man, he was rec- 

as one of the leading attorneys in 
northeast Georgia. As a trial lawyer, he was 
considered one of the best in Georgia and 
numbered among his clients were some of the 
State's largest ms. He served as 
solicitor of the city court of Elberton for a 
period of 21 years, also as county attorney, 
1920-21. 

Upon the entry of our country into World 
War I, Colonel Payne enlisted in the US. 
Army and served as captain of Company H, 
61st Infantry, Fifth Division, for over a year 
on the battlefields of France. He received 
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citations for gallantry in the San Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne ons. Although he was 
above age for active duty in World War II, 
he served for 5 years with the antiaircraft 
artillery in California. A distinguished vet- 
eran of both wars, he retired from the US. 
Army in 1945 with rank of lieutenant colonel, 

Colonel Payne married Miss Thelma Wright 
of Elberton on April 16, 1919, and by the love 
and loyalty she has been a constant source of 
inspiration to her husband. There are two 
children, Howard Boozer Payne, Jr., now of 
Atlanta, Ga.. and Mrs. Ralph E. Cousins, Jr. 
Barberton, Ohio. 

Colonel Payne was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, where he faithfully 
served for many years as the teacher of the 
men's Bible class, as a deacon for 6 years, and 
as a ruling elder for 34 years. 

He was tireless in his efforts to promote the 
welfare and progress of his community. He 
served as a member of the board of education 
in 1925-27 and was active in the Rotary Club, 
serving as its president in 1927-28. Colonel 
Payne was an organizer and first com- 
mander of post No. 14 of the American Le- 
gion at Elberton and again served as its 
commander in 1930. For 2 years he was State 
chairman of Americanism of the Georgia 
department of the Legion. 

For many years he was a member of the 
Elberton, Northern Circult, Georgia, and 
American Bar Associations. He served as 
president of the Elberton and Northern Cir- 
cult Bar Associations, and for many years was 
on the board of governors of the Georgia Bar 
Association. As a lawyer, he was painstaking 
in the preparation of his briefs and opinions, 


He very seldom lost a case that ought to have 
been won, He convinced the courts by the 
force of his clear, unanswerable logic in ap- 
plying the law, and he swayed juries by his 
eloquence and manner in discussing the 
facts of the case. 

In the practice of law he strictly conformed 
to to its canons of ethics and was noted for 
his courteous and gentlemanly demeanor in 
trial of his cases. He was a valuable 
of the cane respected by Judges, 
and laymen for his ability, his hon- 
his integrity. His career was a 
our bar and to the community 
ve him its respect. 
Those who personally knew Colonel Payne 
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a loyal friend, and a devoted husband and 
father. Howard Boozer Payne, departing 
this life July 28, 1962, left to his relatives 
and to his friends a rich heritage. 


MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


Whereas the Memorial Committee having 
presented the enclosed memorial to Colonel 
Howard Boozer Payne: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
spread upon the minutes of the Superior 
Court of Elbert County and a copy be sent 
to the members of his family, the Northern 
Circuit Bar Association, the Elberton Bar 
Association, and the Georgia Bar Journal. 

MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, $ 
Ronxxr M. HEARD, 
CLARENCE R. McCLANAHAN, 
JohN W, WiLLirorp. 

Clete D. Johnson: 

“Thank you, Mr. McLanahan. We have 
with us this morning several members of the 
northern circuit bar who are going to second 
this resolution,” 

The following bar members made appro- 
priate comments which were made a part of 
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the minutes of the court: Marshall Allison, 
Judge Hamilton McWhorter, Judge Robert 
M. Heard, J. T. Sisk, John W. Williford, the 
late Colonel Z. B. Rogers, E. Freeman Lever- 
ett, Willam F, Grant, Woodrow W. Lavender, 
Andrew Hill, and Carey Carter, Jr. Conclud- 
ing the ceremony were the remarks of the 
presiding judge, Carey Skelton, that “Boozer 
was a man who was sympathetic, kind, un- 
selfish, and always helping someone and he 
was always just and kind, even to his foes, 
I don't mean his personal foes, but to his 
foes in the practice of law, and his life was 
beautiful to behold. He never mentioned his 
deeds in a conversation or ever claimed credit 
for his many achievements. The passing of 
Boozer Payne removed from the Georgia Bar 
Association one of its most distinguished 
members and advocates, and he will be 
greatly missed in the councils of his profes- 
sion.” 


American-Built Racing. Automobiles 
Could and Should Lead the World 
Only One U.S. Manufacturer Realizes 
This Fact of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past year automo- 
bile racing has made a strong bid to be- 
come America's leading spectator sport. 
Reported attendance at various competi- 
tive events has grown about 20 percent 
during each of the last 3 years and this 
3 could reach an estimated 50 mil- 

on. < 

Historically, the many improvements 
in automobiles resulting from racing are 
well known. The rearview mirror, low- 
pressure tires and four-wheel brakes— 
to name but a few examples—were first 
developed and tested to meet the de- 
mands of racing. 

Today, although cars are much more 
sophisticated. and the methods of test- 
ing cars are highly scientific, manufac- 
turers still learn a great deal of benefit 
to the car-buying public from competi- 
tive events that they can learn in no 
other way. That is because the stresses 
Placed on a car by a driver competing in 
a race cannot be duplicated on any test 


One leading manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, has torn down from competitive ve- 
hicles more than 100 engines, 50 trans- 
Missions, and 40 rear axles during the 
past year. As a result of careful study 
and followup work, this company has 
incorporated into its products a number 
of changes which provide the general 
public with cars of greater durability and 
Safety. 

Engines are more reliable and better 
able to withstand the strain of continu- 
ous freeway driving. Transmissions are 
more durable and-able to withstand the 
abuse of unskillful shifting. Rear axles 
are prepared to absorb the sudden shock 
caused by a foot slipping off of the 
clutch, or the added strain of hauling a 
trailer. 
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With increased durability and rella- 
bility in these new cars has come im- 
proved performance. 

I mentioned that racing may become 
America’s No. 1 spectator sport. I 
would like to tell you what this has 
meant to one locality in my home State 
of South Carolina. 

Darlington, a community of 6,000 per- 
sons, is located in the rural north-central 
part of South Carolina. 

Darlington is steeped in the ways and 
customs of the old South. Its principal 
crops are tobacco, cotton, and sweet po- 
tatoes. Until the Darlington Raceway 
was built, its industry consisted of a 
100-year-old cotton mill and a small 
Dixie cup assembly plant. 

Construction of Darlington Raceway 
was financed with $50,000 supplied by 
manufacturers and suppliers who re- 
ceived common stock in lieu of cash 
repayments. 

The raceway opened on Labor Day, 
1950, with a 500-mile stock car automo- 
bile race. 

The American Automobile Association, 
then the ruling body of auto racing, re- 
fused to sanction the event on grounds 
the race would be a farce. The AAA 
contended no American-manufactured 
stock automobile could run 500 miles at 
full speed. 

Today no one can correctly tell how 
many people attended that first race. 
Thousands jammed the infield. 

For tax purposes, the management and 
tax officers agreed that between 25,000 
and 26,000 had paid to see the race. 

In 1955, the first 50,000 attendance was 


registered. : 

Double-deck boxes and a deluxe pad- 
dock stand now have increased seating to 
almost 40,000, exclusive of infield 
capacity. 

The gross income reported for 1963 
was $592,766.08. State and Federal ad- 
mission taxes totaled $92,604.57. Still 
to be paid are corporation, income, 
county, and State taxes, comprising an 
estimated 52 percent of total income. 
Today, Darlington Raceway is the larg- 
est single-day taxpayer in South 
Carolina. 

The impact of Darlington Raceway on 
the economy of the State of South 
Carolina is illustrated by the fact that 
banks in a three-county area around 
Darlington reported a $2,500,000 advance 
over normal deposits 30 days after a 
Southern 500. Studies indicate that the 
money was spent for many things other 
than the race. It went for food, lodging, 
parking, fuel, and souvenirs. Further, 
most of the money literally was spent 
three and four times before it got to 
the bank. 

As an example of how auto racing 
helps the little man, one farmer near 
Darlington parks 4,000 cars each race. 
His wife and sons do the parking and 
they charge $1.50 per car. This brings 
them $6,000—more than they ever earned 
in a full year on the same land raising 
cotton. 

The Darlington Raceway more than 
once has bolstered the economy of the 
community in time of crisis. For in- 
stance, in 1958 the local cotton mill— 
which employed most of Darlington’s 
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working citizens—closed its doors. Dar- 
lington was declared a Federal disaster 
area, but the soup lines never material- 
ized. Fresh money from the Southern 
500 saved the town until new industry 
could be secured. 

Said the vice president of the Darling- 
ton County Bank: 

Thank God for the Southern 500. 


To woo new industry, Darlington of- 
ficials invited executives of the Pyramid 
Electric Co. to a Southern 500; the com- 
pany decided to locate in Darlington be- 
cause “we’re interested in an area that 
shows so much community spirit and 
cooperation.” Pyramid bought the old 
cotton plant, remodeled it and today 
employs more people than ever worked 
at the old mill. 

Dixie Cup, too, enlarged its Darling- 
ton facilities and 2 years ago-established 
a permanent Dixie Cup trophy for the 
Southern 500 winner. 

Nearly every one in both Darlington 
and nearby Florence, S.C., has a part in 
Southern 500 proceedings. The track 
itself employs upwards of 600 persons 
for 1 day to 1 week. Wages range from 
$1.50 to $3 an hour. 

The permanent raceway, work force 
includes a general manager, an assist- 
ant general manager, two executive sec- 
retaries, two male clerks, a publicist, a 
grounds superintendent and a labor crew 
of six. Eleven directors also are on 
salary and each heads a department. 

The impact of the Southern 500 on the 
people of Darlington has been equally 
spectacular. 

Schools and churches found that they 
could raise funds for their projects by 
making and selling box lunches and op- 
erating open-air cafeterias. Surround- 
ing towns also felt the bonanza, with 
race-time housing in demand for a hun- 
dred miles in every direction. One sea- 
side resort—Myrtle Beach some 75 miles 
away—once closed its season on Labor 
Day but now remains open to a sellout 
crowd of racing fans. 

The establishment of a youth activity 
fund by the Darlington Police Depart- 
ment did much to win support of those 
people who did not share in the excite- 
ment and profit of the racing program. 

The youth activity fund was estab- 
lished by the police department in an 
attempt to curb juvenile delinquency in 
Darlington County. The Raceway un- 
derwrote the activity by establishing the 
first Miss Southern 500 beauty pageant 
on Saturday prior to the Monday South- 
ern 500. All pageant proceeds go to-the 
youth fund. The pageant, now 11 years 
old, has drawn 20,000 spectators plus 
stars of stage and screen. A Lake Darpo 
(Darlington police department) project 
has been established complete with 
buildings, fishing, swimming, boating, 
hiking, camping and other facilities for 
underprivileged children. The Youth 
Activity Fund also has provided school 
buses, equipment for athletes and school- 
boy patrols, and an annual trip for 
school patrol boys to such places of in- 
terest as Washington, D.C., Cape Ken- 
nedy, Daytona Beach and Silver Springs. 
Recently the chief juvenile officer of the 
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South Carolina State Police, asked to 
speak in Darlington, replied: 

Why? You don’t need me. Darlington 
County has the lowest rate of Juvenile delin- 
quency in the State. 


Another highly worthwhile develop- 
ment is “Southern Festival Week,“ which 
starts on Wednesday—the first day of 
time trials for the Southern 500—and 
continues until the morning of the race. 

Originated in 1953, the Southern Fes- 
tival includes parties, costume balls, and 
a gigantic parade in downtown Darling- 
ton on Saturday morning. The parade 
is one of the most unusual in the world; 
in addition to the usual clowns and 
bands, it features floats depicting such 
7 activities as an actual tobacco auc- 

on. 

Managed by the junior chamber of 
commerce and underwritten by the eity 
council, the race-weekend program pro- 
vides a bonanza for Darlington mer- 
chants and entertainment for entire 
families. Many out-of-State families 
now plan their vacations around the 
Southern Festival. For the men there 
are the racing and time trials; for the 
women, parties and the pageant; for the 
children, primarily the parade. State 
police estimate that 125,000 persons take 
part in the week-long activity—not 
counting the race. 

Darlington Raceway and the Southern 
500 also serve the interests of highway 
safety in many ways. The asphalt sur- 
face of the race course is used for surface 
experiments, and a spring-type steel 
guard railing pioneered at Darlington 
and proved in 14 years of racing, today is 
used on highways throughout the coun- 


try. 

Speaking of highways, I read with great 
interest the article, “The Case for Fast 
Drivers,” appearing in the September is- 
sue of Harper’s magazine. The article 
said: 

Over 85 percent of all U.S. traffic accidents 
are caused by factors other than high speed. 
More than half of the fatal auto accidents in 
the United States happen at speeds below 40 
miles per hour. If no one in the country 
drove over 50 miles per hour last year, 60 
percent of all fatalities would still have 
occurred. 

The greater a car's horsepower, the less 
likely it is to become involved in an acci- 
dent. Statistics prove that there is a direct 
relationship at every level between higher 
horsepower and fewer accidents. 


Seat belts, harnesses, safety door 
latches and reinforced hubs, plus an in- 
doctrination test for new drivers, have 
helped produce a record of safety at 
Darlington that has brought praise from 
the State highway police. Since the start 
of the Southern 500, competitive drivers 
have registered 307,396 miles of high- 
speed racing with a single fatality and 
but one accident in which a driver was 
hurt seriously enough to stay overnight in 
a hospital. Few highways can boast as 
good a record. 

Since Darlington opened in 1950, new 
and larger auto raceways have been de- 
veloped elsewhere in the South, includ- 
ing Daytona Beach, Charlotte, and At- 
lanta. Darlington’s management, wel- 
coming these additions on the theory 
that each new speedway would create 
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new fans, set up a program of aid and 
assistance. 

In summary, I repeat that well-run 
competitive performance events not only 
provide an effective means of developing 
better, safer, and more durable cars, but 
help strengthen the economy, morale and 
social structure of the communities and 
areas they serve. 

Mr. Speaker, I get very tired of seeing 
some well-known foreign made automo- 
biles in many of the world’s well-known 
races more in ahead of American entries 
because of an alleged agreement among 
the Big Three manufacturers of this 
country not to give official blessing to 
racing car construction. 

Our manufacturers have the greatest 
know-how, ample financing and every 
reason to develop the best racer on earth. 
It is not sinful for the fastest automobile 
in the world to bear the label “Made in 
the United States of America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose an article from 
Harper’s magazine on September 1963, 
entitled, “The Case for Fast Drivers,” by 
Robert L. Schwartz: 

THE CASE For Fast DRIVERS 
(By Robert L. Schwartz) 


(Robert L. Schwartg has written for most 
major American magazines. As an en- 
trepreneur he built and operated the 
Japanese-designed Motel on the Mountain 
at Suffern, N.Y.; as a motorist, he has a 
license free of speeding arrests) 

Contrary to common belief, they are not 
the worst menace on the road * * * low 
speed limits don't really reduce accidents 
„ and safe-driying campaigns may 
actually make our highways more dangerous. 

More than a clutch of my fellow Americans 
seem seized with the notion that we live at 
the mercy of maniacal speed demons who are 
making death traps of our highway system. 

The myth about the “dangerous high- 
speed driver” is almost a perfect example of 
@ mass search for a scapegoat: there must be 
someone at fault in the complicated, de- 
pressing highway-accident situation—sure 
enough it's the high-speed driver. A sub- 
stantial sets of facts supports the myth. The 
facts, all completely wrong, usually go like 
this: (1) Auto deaths are increasing at a 
tremendous rate; (2) the resulting highway 
carnage is practically a national disgrace; 
(3) the chief cause is high-speed driving; (4) 
the horsepower race—the reckless insistence 
of automobile manufacturers on building 
cars with more and more powerful engines— 
is a major supporting cause; (5) a hard core 
of fast drivers is particularly dangerous; (6) 
constant safety campaigns to increase public 
awareness of danger are important; (7) the 
real solution, however, is lower speed limits. 

These truths are all false. The actual facts 
are these. 

Auto deaths are not increasing. In abso- 
lute terms, the annual death toll has not 
only risen but fallen several times during 
the past 
in 1941 and 40,900 in 1962; its low, 23,823 in 
1943. And in relative terms, the toll has de- 
creased markedly. Although more Americans 
drive more every year, the rate of deaths per 
mile driven has been cut by better than two- 
thirds over the past 30 years—from a high 
of 16.7 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles 
in 1934 to a current 5.3 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles. Traffic deaths once ac- 
counted for 3 percent of all U.S. fatalities; 
they are now less than 2 percent. 

The annual death toll from highway acci- 
dents in the United States is lower than the 
death toll from pneumonia. This is not 
carnage. 


three decades. Its highs were 39,969. 
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Over 85 percent of all U.S. traffic accidents 
are caused by factors others than high speed. 
More than half of the fatal auto accidents in 
the United States happen at speeds below 
40 miles per hour. If no one in the country 
drove over 50 miles per hour last year, 60 per- 
cent of all fatalities would still have occurred. 

The greater a car's horsepower, the less 
likely it is to become involved in an accident. 
Statistics prove that there is a direct rela- 
tionship at every level between higher horse- 
power and fewer accidents, 

There are practically no high-speed driv- 
ers as a constant group; a man's own driving 
speeds vary more from hour to hour or from 
day to day than they do from those of other 
motorists. A man killed at 40 miles per 
hour today on a rural highway was going 65 
miles per hour yesterday—and he was safer 
then by 300 percent. 

Safety campaigns are more than a bore. 
They're a menace. By scaring the timid and 
by emotionalizing danger, they only add an- 
other disturbing ingredient to the highway 
problem, 

Finally, and perhaps most surprising, there 
is evidence that lowering speed limits tends 
to induce accidents, while raising the limits 
prevents them. 

These disclosures make a mockery of most 
of the Nation’s speed laws, speed limits, and 
speed enforcement, under which some 3 
million Americans were arrested for speed- 
ing last year. Local traffic cops, safety of- 
ficials, and police-court judges may, indeed, 
be causing more automobile fatalities than 
they prevent. 

Most of this information comes from a 
survey submitted to Congress in February 
1959 by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Commerce. Called “The Fed- 
eral Role in Highway Safety,” it reports on a 
massive study of rural driving authorized by 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956—the 
same law that provided for the huge Inter- 
state Highway System now under construc- 
tion. The survey, the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever made, covered 600 miles of 
highway in 11 States and included roadside 
interviews with no fewer than 290,000 drivers. 
It amassed statistics on 3.7 billion miles of 
travel and on accidents involving 10,000 ve- 
hicles. It took 3 years to complete, and 
when it was finished there was so much 
data that conclusions had to be obtained by 
feeding the figures into a high-speed com- 
puter, > 

Its findings have subsequently been sup- 
ported by independent studies conducted by 
several States—a few of which have quietly 
changed their speed laws as a result. Nev- 
ertheless the report has been widely over- 
looked by traffic officials and entirely ignored 
by the public at large, possibly because the 
most dramatic conclusions were buried deep 
in an otherwise unremarkable Government 
pamphlet. 

Statistically the study is beyond reproach. 
Indeed, it is the only study to have measured 
the percentages of motorists traveling at 
different speeds, so that it is possible to 
reach conclusions like this one: A motorist 
driving at 65 miles per hour on a main rural 
highway will go almost three times as far 
before a fatality (22 million miles) as a man 
going 35 miles per hour (8 million miles). 
In other words, more people aren't killed at 
35 miles per hour because more are driving 
at 35 miles per hour; more are killed because 


Among the more enlightened traffic ex- 
perts and highway officials who have urged 
changes as a result of the study, often after 
confirming State studies of their own: Wil- 
bur S. Smith, Connecticut; J. Edward John- 
ston, Utah; J. C. Womack, California; J. E, P. 
Darrell, Minnesota; Martin E. Bruening, 
Wisconsin; J. P. Mills, Jr., Virginia; Burton 
W. Marsh, AAA; John E. Baerwald, University 
of Ilinois; Harold L. Michael, Purdue, 


shifting 
and slow-moving vehicles. It is best to set 
and maintain a speed Umit which acknowl- 
edges the desire of most motorists to get 
where they're going within an increasingly 
shorter time. 
LET FAST DRIVERS RULE 


What would happen if the speed limits on 
all U.S, main rural highways were lowered to 
40 mp.h.? By hypothetically projecting the 
avallable data, we come up with a national 
Geath toll from auto accidents of 90,000— 
well over double the present figure. Grim 
Support for such an estimate comes from the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike statistics: when & 
1942 Presidential directive reduced turnpike 
Speeds from 70 to 35, in order to save war- 
time gas and tires, the turnpike death toll 
shot up to its highest accident and fatality 
level—before or since. 

Raising rural speed limits to 70, on the 
Other hand, would probably cut the national 
death toll by as much as 5,000. In the New 
York City area today, the high-speed Garden 
State Parkway (60 m.p.h., casually enforced) 
has less than half as many fatalities, mile for 
Mile, as the less crowded, nearby Palisades 
Interstate Parkway (45 m.p.h., rigidly en- 
forced). 

Tickets, under our present system, usually 
go to the safest drivers. As State surveys 
have repeatedly shown, the fast drivers are 
the ones who tend to go at safe speeds, re- 
gardless of the rules. Sensibly, many States 
have taken this lesson to heart and begun to 
let the drivers themselyes determine speed 
limits. Assuming that, though most motor- 
ists ignore unreasonable curbs, they still 
have a strong, sane interest in their own sur- 
vival, officials of these States set the maxi- 
mum speed being used by 85 percent of 
motorists as the limit. Most drivers respond 
to such adult treatment by slightly lowering 
their previous speed. 

Where Illinois officials did a statewide test 
of this theory in 45 low-speed-limit areas, 
the obedience rate rose by 119 percent, the 
Average speed declined from 42.6 to 42.4 
mph. and accidents declined 36 percent 
from 62 a year to 40. 

Results in Utah were much the same. On 
& two-lane highway west of Salt Lake City, 
the 85 percentile figure indicated a proper 
limit of 60, not the posted 40, which was be- 
ing ignored by 95 percent of motorists. De- 
spite a huge public outcry because school 
buses were loaded in one section of the area 
and because the accident rate was already 
high, the authorities pressed ahead. What 
happened? Though speed limits had been 
ralsed 20 m.p.h., the average speed through 
the area was reduced, legal limits were ob- 
Served by 95 percent of motorists instead of 
5 percent, and accidents declined in 1 year 
from 10 to 3 on this highway. 

Similarly, when the Nebraska Highway 
Department raised the speed limits on High- 
way US. 30 as it went through 28 Nebraska 
Villages and towns, the accident rate fell 34 
percent. 

In Oregon and in Virginia, merely the ob- 
Servance of speed limits was tested. The 
finding: in every one of nearly 1,000 cases 
where speed limits were raised, traffic speeds 
declined. í 

These findings fly in the face of all pre- 
vious logic about speed, speed limits, and 
Accidents. Perhaps it will pay to look at 
the earlier logic in action, Which brings 
us to Safe Driving Day. This tong- 
Planned, widely heralded effort occurred on 
December 1, 1955. Sponsored by a Presiden- 
tial committee with over 200 cooperating na- 
tional organizations, it was the Nation's most 
Massive attempt at an emotional approach 
to traffic safety. Unfortunately, the death 
toll climbed 10 percent on Safe Driving Day. 
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Since a prior dry run also increased the traf- 
fic toll, and the final performance confirmed 
it, the plan has been abandoned, 

Another emotional effort for safety was a 
1960 1-hour CBS television documentary 
called “The Great Holiday Massacre,” nar- 
rated by Edward R. Murrow. Though 
thoughtfully done, the show featured 
screaming sirens, injured children, sheet- 
covered victims, and other emotion-loaded 
scenes. A subsequent audience poll by the 
National Safety Council found that the num- 
ber of people who felt personally invoved 
in the auto-accident probem had declined by 
50 percent; most viewers could not person- 
ally identify with the gore, and instead 
transferred their feelings of involvement to 
certain bad drivers featured on the show. 

Emotional approaches to traffic safety, ac- 
companied by our fixation with speed, have 
done still more serious damage by drying 
up any interest, and any funds, for a truly 
scientific study of auto accidents. As a re- 
sult, practically nothing is known about 
them. Postaccident investigation is almost 
nonexistent. The police do little more than 
see that victims are sent to morgue or hos- 
pital and wreckage is cleared from the high- 
way. Detailed mechanical, engineering, 
medical, and phychological studies are not 
attempted. The simplest report for a police- 
man to make is “Driving too fast,” and, be- 
ing human, he usually makes it. 

In court, most motorists charged with 
speeding are understandably readier to plead 
guilty and leave than to plead not guilty 
and extend the proceedings. Thus the traffic 
court doesn’t act as a corrective or a teach- 
ing influence either. What it does do is 
bring in money. Since contemporary folk- 
lore regards the arrest of speeders as almost 
noble, and since it is clearly profitable, there 
is a subtle pressure to keep low speed limits 
for their income potential—which is enor- 
mous. In 1951, for example, 47,000 sum- 
monses issued to speeders on the New York 
City parkway system brought in almost half 
a million dollars in fines. 


IS LIFE WORTH $5? 


The saddest and heaviest loss caused by 
the traffic myths is in research. Quite pos- 
sibly, more money has been spent on sci- 
entific study of any one major air crash 
than has been spent on the serious study 
of all of several million typical auto acci- 
dents. An average of $100,000 per victim 
goes into air crash research. An average of 
less than $5 per victim goes for auto fatall- 
ties. The difference in quality of the re- 
search is even greater than the difference 
in dollars. 

Private and Government studies continu- 
ally lead to changes in airline procedures, 
techniques, and equipment (the Boeing 707 
and the Douglas DC-8 have each had over 
250 design modifications for increased 
safety—and more will come). But a typical 
auto safety effort usually leads absolutely 
nowhere. In 1960, for instance, the coveted 
Alfred P. Sloan Radio and TV Award for dis- 
tinguished public service in highway safety 
was given to radio station WCCC in Hart- 
ford, Conn. What did the station do? It 
gave schoolteachers 3,000 apples, each with 
a cellophane wrapper plugging safety—and 
also plugging radio station WCCC. 


The incredible truth of the matter is that 


there is not one single study of the causes 
of the typical automobile accident, despite 
the millions of dollars spent for promoting 
highway safety. (Useful work done at Cor- 
nell, Minnesota, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, is excluded since it deals 
with impact, seat belts, and other factors 
affecting survival after an accident. It does 
not attempt to study the cause of the acci- 
dent. Hardly anybody does.) 

The only serious study worthy of respect 
is one now underway at the Harvard Medical 
School, under a grant from the US. Public 
Health Service, and this study, as massive, 
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complex, and thoughtful as it is, deals only 
with a fraction of highway accidents: those 
which are fatal. One of the earliest things 
learned by the Harvard group was that the 
fatal accident is a wholly different breed of 
animal from the nonfatal accident. Thus 
the typical or nonfatal accident is still un- 
studied and uncharted. 

Researchers at Harvard investigate fatal 
auto accidents In the same painstaking detail 
as is used after air crashes. A team of sci- 
entists from many fields pores over the accil- 
dent site, examining and recording every- 
thing. A mechanical and engineering group 
studies the wrecked cars, the highway, the 
collision course. An automotive engineer 
looks for possible auto malfunctioning prior 
to the crash. Another group of scientists 
studies the victims involved. This group 
includes a pathologist, chemist, technician, 
sociologist, internist, psychiatrist, ophthal- 
mologist, optometrist, statistician, clergy- 
man, and attorney. They examine survivors, 
witnesses, and others knowing the past his- 
tory of the principals in the accident. In 
most cases, they do an autopsy on dead 
drivers to study (a) possible death or phys- 
ical impairment prior to accident, (b) in- 
fluence of alcohol, medication, or drugs, if 
ahy, and (c) actual cause of death. 

Granted funds to study accidents in depth 
over a 5-year period, the group has exam- 
ined over 200 fatal accidents so far. No 
Overall results are yet available, but the 
fractional returns are interesting and en- 
lightening. > 

DEADLY SIMPLE SLIPUPS 


Among the first things that become clear 
about fatal accidents was that generally ac- 
cepted “causes” won't stand up. For in- 
stance, the three most widely believed acci- 
dent causes are speed, traffic violations, and 
lack of courtesy. These turned out to be 
without significance. 

What does produce accidents? The an- 
swer is very simple—and very complex. Fa- 
tal accidents are caused by small things, 
simple, everyday human or mechanical or 
highway failures. But they always team 
up, A list of the causes of any hundred 
fatal accidents would run over 200 items. 

Let us take one of the fatal accidents 
studied by the Harvard group. On the police 
records, the cause was „and there 
was a belief that intoxicants were a factor. 
The case was thus ended for police purposes. 

There were actually four causes of the 
fatalities. Here, with names and locale 
changed, is what happened: 

At 2 p.m. of a clear October afternoon, 
Miss Jane Smith and Miss Mabel Jones 
were returning to Boston from a trip to 
Gloucester. As they came over the crest 
of a hill on Route 128, they were in the left 
(high-speed) lane but were actually within 
the speed limit (50 m.p.-h.). At this moment 
(cause No. 1) the right front tire of Miss 
Smith's car lost all its air. This was not 
a blowout; this was a maintenance failure. 
Some weeks earlier, Miss Smith's practically 
new tubeless tire had been cut by a rock 
and had gone slowly flat. The gas station 
man fixed it by pouring some rubber-like 
glop over the inside of the scar. But the cut 
sawed back and forth on itself, and finally 
sawed through the repair compound. (The 
tire should have been thrown away. Did 
Miss Smith insist on repair instead of re- 
placement? Did the man recommend 
repair as adequate? Or did he tell her he'd 
replace her tire when he'd only fixed it? 
No one knows.) 

At this point, Miss Smith was not in real. 
trouble. At her speed and with the low 
density of traffic around her, she should have 
had no difficulty taking her car slowly off the 
road and gently braking to a stop. But Miss 
Smith (cause No. 2) had inadequate 
driving skills for this situation. She 
promptly turned a minor problem into a 
major crisis. She vigorously grabbed the 
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wheel to straighten the wobbly course of her 
car, and she slammed on the brakes. A 
straight-line panic stop with a flat tire is 
virtually impossible. Miss Smith's car 
swerved way to the right and went up on 
the wide, grassy berm alongside the road. 
Happy day. Miss Smith was now safely out 
of traffic, pointed in the right direction, and 
had one-half mile of grass paralleling the 
road in which to roll gently to a stop with 
moderate periodic braking. But Miss Smith 
didn't know about stopping gently with a 
blowout, She kept her brakes on hard. 
And now she was on grass. Her car swung 
back left and headed across her side of the 
highway toward the dividing grassy mall in 
the center. 

At this point, no one still need have died. 
But cause No, 3 was looming ahead. The 
mall was too narrow and had no guardrail to 
separate opposing traffic. If (cause No. 3) 
inadequate highway environment had not 
been a factor, Miss Smith might have 
bounced along a retaining barrier and come 
to a noisy, fender-bending halt, hurt but 
still alive. (Divider barriers on roads with 
center malls drastically reduce fatalities by 
preventing head-on collisions.) 

But by now, (1) bad maintenance (2) in- 
adequate driving skills, and (3) inadequate 
highway environment had already gone a 
long way toward causing a fatal accident. 
At this point, one and possibly two persons 
were apparently doomed to death, but 
cause No. 4 was stili to take an additional 
life, 

Miss Smith went across the mall and into 
the path of a car being driven by David 
Brown, returning from the beach with his 
family of four. Brown was in the fast lane 
and was going approximately 50 m.p.h. Miss 
Smith, her speed now down to, say, 40, 
smashed at an angle right into the middle of 
the front bumper of Brown's car. 

A head-on collision is always serious be- 
cause of the combined speeds of the two 
cars, in this case, approximately 90 m.p.h. 
What happened was predictable—though 
little understood and quite startling. Both 
cars hit each other four times. In an action 
much like the bouncing ping-g-g-g when a 
hammer strikes an anvil, the two cars im- 
pacted again and again and again, with such 
force that one bolt of the Smith car made 
four distinct, close-together dents in the 
bumper of the other car. (Passengers are 
also subject to this injury-producing series 
of impacts.) In the instant that this was 
happening, the rears of both cars rose high 
in the air. An impacting car, whether it 
hits a tree, a wall, or another car, always 
goes down in the front and way up in the 
rear. This action flipped Miss Smith and Miss 
Jones right through the windshield of their 
car and sent Miss Jones completely over the 
Browns’ car and into the windshield of a 
third car, trailing behind Brown. This wind- 
shield did not break, but splintered, and 
the driver, braking hard but without suc- 
cess, smashed under the raised rear end of 
the Browns’ car, still off the ground from 
impact. So quickly did all this occur that 
Miss Jones was dead against the windshield 
of the third car before Brown's car had even 
settled to the ground. 

When the noise and dust had settled, Miss 
Smith and Miss Jones were dead, Brown, the 
driver of the second car, was mortally in- 
jured (he would die 29 days later while ap- 
parently recovering), and all six other pas- 
sengers were injured. 

One safety device almost saved Brown; 
another saved the driver of the third car. 
Brown would have died instantly but for 
the deep-dish steering wheel (a product of 
Cornell research) which cushioned his im- 
pact against the steering column. The driver 
of the third car would have been killed by 
the arrival of Miss Jones through his wind- 
shield if it had not been safety glass of 
high-strength modern construction. As it 
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was, no one—neither police nor survivors— 
would belleve that Miss Jones had actually 
hit that windshield until the Harvard re- 
Searchers showed lab tests proving the hair 
on it was hers. The police also (a) would 
not believe Miss Smith wasn't speeding, (b) 
would not accept the wobbly brake marks 
as indicating she had had a flat tire prior 
to impact, (c) were indifferent to the cut- 
and-repaired tire as additional evidence, and 
(d) preferred to ignore an autopsy report 
showing no alcohol in Miss Smith's blood. 
Instead, they accepted the direct evidence“ 
of their obseryation that Miss Smith was 
found with beer cans all around her. No 
one was interested in the Harvard lab report 
showing that Miss Smith’s body finally came 
to rest among some half-rusted beer cans 
that had been on the mall for at least 1 
month. 

Miss Jones and Mr. Brown would be alive 
today if there had not been (cause No. 4) 
lack of restraining devices. If all persons in- 
volved had been wearing seat belts, two of 
three deaths would have been prevented and 
more than half the injuries. This confirmed 
a typical Harvard finding: the group has 
never investigated a multiple-death accident 
without finding that at least half the deaths 
could have been prevented with seat belts. 
Yet only a small minority of Americans wear 
them. 

KEEP IT MOVING 


Thus, like most of the accidents studied 
at Harvard, this one had not one cause, but 
many. None of them was high speed. It 
rarely is—and Americans are going to have 
to dismiss the comfortable, but inadequate, 
myth that speeders and reckless madmen are 
the principal cause of accidents. 

Indeed, the high-speed myth, though still 
given credence by local police and magis- 
trates (for whom it is a significant source of 
power and income) is given little importance 
by sophisticated thinkers about the problem. 

Listen to Howard Pyle, president, National 
Safety Council: “Speed by itself decidedly 
has been overemphasized as a major cause of 
traffic deaths.” 

And to Russell E. Singer, executive vice 
president of the AAA: “Purely routine speed- 
checking is futile and wasteful of enforce- 
ment officers’ time. It clogs the courts on 
matters that have a minimum relation to real 
traffic safety.” 

And to J. E. Johnston, traffic safety en- 
gineer (addressing the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers): “Publicity * * * for the past 30 
years has all been aimed at speed as being 
the major cause of accidents, when nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 

Or to John D. Williams, head of the 
mathematics division of the Rand Corp. (the 
Air Force "think factory” where both civilian 
and military problems are pondered by civil- 
jan eggheads): “The physical and social 
structure of the country would be almost 
frozen in its present attitude were we to 
freeze the speed of the automobile, Speed 
is one of the really crucial factors in our so- 
ciety. I cannot help but believe that we 
would manage better if we were conscious 
of the need for more speed, rather than be- 
lieving the exact contrary. Our laws tend 
to be aimed at the limitation of speed rather 
than at the promotion of traffic flow. If one 
recognizes that the central problem is to pro- 
mote the smooth and rapid flow of lots of 
traffic, one is likely to devise measures that 
will in fact operate in this direction—and it 
will probably have reasonable safety. 

“The motto of everyone concerned with 
traffic should be ‘Keep It Moving.’ The odds 
are that no matter what one does to that 
end, something good will come of it. The 
odds are that whatever one does that is con- 
e to the motto will have a detrimental 

ect.” 

America produces jet aircraft, space mis- 
siles, and over 60 percent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles. It is about time we produced—dis- 
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passionately and scientifically—some useful 
information about vehicular traffic accidents. 
Outmoded myths about speed can lead us 
nowhere. 


Hammond, Ind., Schools Feature 
Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Carl Davidson, editor 
of the Hammond, Ind., Times, reveals 
the facts wherein our modern history 
textbook writers are lax in omitting the 
real foundation of the patriotic spirit 
which made America great: 


MODERNISTS FORGET PATRICK Henry—Pavri- 
OTISM REMEMBERED IN HAMMOND TEXTBOOKS 


President Ernest L. Wilkinson of Brigham 
Young University disclosed in an address a 
while back that some of the most cherished 
and patriotism-building incidents in Ameri- 
can history are omitted in modern history 
textbooks written for our schools. 

Here are examples: 

1, A month before the fateful conflict at 
Lexington and Concord in 1775, Patrick 
Henry, the great Virginia patriot and orator, 
delivered a historic address which has come 
ringing down through the generations. It 
ended with these words: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Patrick Henry's words might be as appli- 
cable in our peril today as they were in co- 
lonial times. Yet, his statement appears in 
only 3 of 45 modern textbooks, according to 
a survey quoted by President Wilkinson. 

The survey showed that the Patrick Henry 
statement appeared in 12 of 14 school text- 
books in the period prior to 1920. Why has 
it been ignored by so many modern text 
writers? 

2. One of the most touching and patriot- 
ism-promoting stories in all history is that 
of Nathan Hale, a schoolteacher who an- 
swered George Washington's call for volun- 
teers to go behind British lines on a spying 
mission. Caught and convicted by the en- 
emy, he bravely faced his execution with 
these imperishable words: “I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 

Nathan Hale’s utterance appeared in 11 of 
the pre-1920 texts but in only one of the 
modern books surveyed. Why deprive our 
children of such a precious gem of American 
history? 

3. John Paul Jones figured in the fiercest 
naval battle of the war for independence. 
Although his ship was battered and bloody 
after an all-day battle, Jones refused to sur- 
render. His answer to British demands to 
quit was: “I have not yet begun to fight.” 
He and his compatriots went on to victory. 

John Paul Jones’ statement appeared in 
nine of the old history books and in none of 
the new ones surveyed. Why delete such an 
epic of courage and patriotism? 

We checked on the American history text- 
book being used in the Hammond public 
schools for classes in the 8th grade, and 
found that all three incidents—Patrick 
Henry's speech, Nathan Hale's statement, and 
John Paul Jones’ refusal to surrender—were 
included, along with the full text of their 
historic remarks. 
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We hope that other texts used in other 
school corporations and districts of the Calu- 
met region also carry them, because such 
incidents are the heart, soul and spirit of 
American history and the development of 
our democracy. 

President Kennedy's assassination seems 
to have touched off a general upsurge in 
patriotism across the Nation. 

This is heartwarming because people have 
a way of drifting into complacency, patriot- 
ically speaking. The complacency of recent 
years has ranged all the way from simple in- 
difference to vicious, outspoken contempt. 

It is time for Americans to unite in a 
powerful and well-organized campaign to 
boost patriotism—to recapture the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution; to increase appreciation for 
the freedom which we have; and to honor 
our Pounding Fathers for their decency of 
purpose, their vision, their courage, and their 
sacrifices in laying the cornerstone for the 
democracy we enjoy today. 

We need to carry this program to the 
youth of the Nation and a good starting 
place is in the schoois—by seeing that the 
textbooks carry the message of patriotism, 
that all of our teachers are loyal Americans, 
and that every opportunity be used to instill 
in the children a deep and abiding love of 
country. 

It would be a worthwhile project for the 
educators themselves, through their associ- 
ations and backed by the PTA's, to carry 
forth a campaign to see that America's story 
is told to the children with due honor and 
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patriotism, in our history books. Texts which 
omit outstanding of history such as 
those mentioned above should not be given 
preference, 

A move in this direction is important. If 
history textbook writers continue to omit 
these patriotism-promoting incidents they 
will soon be lost to the young people—and 
ultimately forever. 


Communist Expansion Since 1917 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Library of Congress has assisted me in 
preparing a chart showing Communist 
expansion since 1917 in various coun- 
tries of the world. The chart is concise 
and sets forth some startling figures 
which I believe will be of interest and 
value to all of my colleagues. I earnestly 
urge that everyone take just a few min- 
utes to review the following informa- 
tion. 

The chart follows: 


Communist expansion since 1917 


At time of communi- 
tion 2 


Area in 
square 
Date Country miles 
Percent off (1963) * 
Population world 
Nov. 7, 1917 1 182, 182, 000 224, 700, 000 7.1 8, 608, 000 
ov. 26,1924 647, 000 1, 000, 000 614, 000 
Aug. 3, 1940 12. 879, 000 0 & 029 
Aug. 6, 1940 10 1, 950, 000 (r (e 8 
Aug. 6,1940 1, 126, 000 ( 09 0 
15, 600, 000 19, 000, 000 -60 99, 000 
1, 125, 000 1, 800, 000 00 11, 000 
6, 993, 000 8, 100, 000 «25 43, 000 
16, 530, 000 18, 900, 000 - 60 92, 000 
12, 339, 000 14, 000, 000 44 42, 000 
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Power, Money—and Now Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that a degree of calmness is returning to 
the national scene, we can more object- 
ively reappraise the tragic events of No- 
vember 22. I feel a quite and proper re- 
analysis of the entire chain of events, 
including the fantastic glare of TV, radio 
and press coverage of details is in order. 

An article by Columnist Eric Sevareid 
which was carried in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star is a practical con- 
tribution to reevaluating national pub- 
licity patterns, and I insert the article 
into the Recorp at this point for the at- 
tention of the Members. 

Powrr, MONEY—AND Now PupLicrrY— THIRD 
MAJOR CORRUPTING FORCE BLAMED ror CAL- 
LOUSNESS LEADING TO OSWALD DEATH 
It was hatred concentrated to the point of 

paranoia that killed President Kennedy. 
About such a state of mind very little can 
be done; individuals like Oswald will always 
be with us. But it was sheer disrespect for 
the legal rights and processes which make 
civilized life possible that killed the Presi- 
dent’s killer, and about this condition much 
can be done. 

The events in Dallas revealed in a blinding 
flash the degree of venom that has been poi- 
soning the American society. They also re- 
vealed for all to comprehend the 
degree of carelessness and callousness with 
which police, prosecutors and all the infor- 
mation media have for a long time and in 
many cities handled everything that is im- 
plied in that precious phrase “due process of 
law.” 

It is hard to disagree with the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which asserts that Oswald could 
never have received a fair trial. He was con- 
victed by the police and thereupon and 
therefore by the news media, neither of 
whom have any business convicting or ac- 
quitting anyone. It is hard to disagree with 
those who oppose turning the Ruby trial into 
a public spectacle even though his guilt wil 
be admitted at the outset. 

For a long time now, in this age of pub- 
licity, we have been debasing the very things 
by which we must live. We have debased the 
word “fame” by substituting “celebrity.” We 
have elevated the athlete over the scholar, 
the police and prosecutor over the judge, the 
public arena over the courtroom. Justice by 
publicity is not justice. We have reached 
the point where most of the ablest lawyers 
in the country refuse to take criminal cases. 
for fear of taint by publicity, as we were 
once in the condition where most of the best 
lawyers were afraid to take loyalty cases. 
The late Senator McCarthy did not invent 
guilt by accusation, we were getting there on 
our own, but he helped condition this society 
to the strange and frightening process. 

What the Dallas police did in the case of 
Oswald any number of other police in other 
cities have done in the cases of hundreds of 
other suspects. Even the FBI which, by the 
uncanny inversions of publicity has become 
more sacrosanct than our Highest Court, has 
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declared men guilty before any trial was held! 
It has been common practice for police at all 
levels to announce confessions which ought 
not be revealed outside a courtroom. 

What ought to be our most august law- 
making body, the U.S. Senate, has felt unem- 
barrassedly free to provide a national plat- 
form so that the cheapest of cheap crooks 
could broadcast accusations against men not 
yet tried and found guilty. The news media 
have simply gone along in most cases. In- 
deed, we have endured the spectacle of mi- 
crophones and cameras thrust as a suspect 
freshly caught and handcuffed with the de- 
manding question, Why did you do it?” 

A certain number of lunatics at large is 
something any society has to endure. Buta 
spreading disrespect for the legal procedures 
without which the substance of law and 
therefore of order cannot be protected is not 
endurable and need not continue. This 
wretched condition Is not a helpless matter 
of human nature. It is a matter of offices, 
organizations and formal codes of conduct. 
The organizations of policemen, prosecutors, 
lawyers, and journalists have their own codes, 
written or understood. They have only to 
live by them. 

Since Biblical times and before, wise men 
have seen and acknowledged that power and 
money are corrupters. The 20th century has 
added a third factor to the list—publicity. 


It’s Time for a Sensible Gun 
Registration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
bills have been introduced to tighten up 
the existing Federal Firearms Act in an 
effort to help prevent weapons of the 
type described in the following editorial 
from getting into the hands of minors, 
mental incompetents, and criminals. 
After what happened in Dallas—where 
we were shown the results of a weapon 
in the hands of a deranged individual— 
one should not wonder that many are 
trying to change the law, but only why 
it has not been done before this. 

The following statement of editorial 
opinion was broadcast over radio station 
WINS in New York on December 5, 1963: 
LISTENERS Uncep To HELP RESTRICT RIFLES 

AND SHOTGUNS 

(By Mark Olds, WINS general manager) 

A 26-year-old Queens career girl is shot to 
death at her dressing table * * * the murder 
weapon * * * a 22 caliber rifle * * *. In 
the Bronx, a 19-year-old robbery suspect is 
slain in a dimly lit hallway * * * the weap- 
on a 22 caliber rifle * * and while playing 
soldier, a 13-year-old Brooklyn girl is acci- 
dentally shot to death by her sister * * * 
the toy a shotgun. 

These incidents spell out the facts. There 
are too many rifles and shotguns in this 
city. Today, anyone with $20 can purchase 
a shotgun or rife. He can store it at home, 
or carry it through the city streets with no 
fear of arrest because it's perfectly legal. 

WINS calls upon the city and State to en- 
act laws restricting the sale of shotguns and 
rifles. Many will vehemently oppose this. 
To them it is a violation of the constitu- 
tional right to bear arms. We maintain that 
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in today's society restricting the sale of 
weapons is in the public interest. 

If you believe this, write to: Guns“ 
WINS, New York 23, N.Y. 

Stand with WINS In moving to rid the city 
of the fear, shootings and slayings, which to 
a large part, may be attributed to the unre- 
stricted sale of rifles and shotguns. If you 
agree, write to: “Guns"— WINS, New York 
23. N.Y. 


Marder Begets Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from Mr. J. James Moore, presi- 
dent of Ears, Inc., an editorial service 
organization located in Pittsburgh, a 
copy of an editorial they issued on 
December 4. 

I believe that Mr.. Moore, who is no 
relation to the William L. Moore re- 
ferred to in the editorial, has expressed, 
in a forthright manner, the great need 
for some soul searching in America. 

This murder was a headline story— 
back in April—but in reality the general 
public considered this another incident 
and dismissed it from their minds. The 
murder of our President, however, shook 
complacent Americans out of their leth- 
argy and many are now becoming 
aware—for the first time—of the vicious 
undercurrent of hate and destruction 
which has been gnawing at the princi- 
ples of our Nation for an undetermined 
length of time. 

This is indeed a cruel way to be awak- 
ened to the prevailing attitude of the 
day, but, let us hope it is not too late to 
correct and mend our ways. The life of 
@ young and inspiring President is a 
costly price for a nation to pay for its 
indolence and failure to recognize the 
many inadequacies in actual practice in 
our land. 

Iam sure many of my colleagues will 
appreciate this expression of indigna- 
tion by Mr. Moore, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MURDER BEGETS MURDER 

How many of you remember William L. 
Moore? Does mention of his name bring 
back any sad recollections? It should! 

William L. Moore was a Balitmore mail- 
man. He was found dead on thé shoulder 
of U.S. 11, some 60 miles northeast of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.. last April 23. He was shot 
in the head and the neck—just like Presi- 
dent Kennedy was in Dallas. 

Moore's body was found on the roadside, 
tangled in the crude sandwich-board sign 
he wore on his projected hike from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss. 

You could assume that Maore would be 
greeted with some scorn, perhaps jeers and 
maybe even a barrage of stones as he trudged 
through Alabama on his one-man crusade 
against segregation. A man wearing a sign 
advocating equal rights for all isn’t likely 
to be welcome in Alabama. 

But who would think that an unknown 
man like Moore would be murdered? Who 
would think that the President of the United 
States would be murdered? 

President Kennedy at the time termed 
Moore's killing “outrageous.” The Governor 
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of Alabama, George C. Wallace, a stanch 
Segregationist, called it a foul deed and a 
“dastardly act.“ He even had a reward posted 
for the arrest of the killer. 

We know the reason for Moore's killing. 
But why was President Kennedy assassi- 
nated? Was there any similarity between 
these two crimes? 

Moore was killed because he carried a sign 
on his back, a sign that read “Equal Rights 
for All.” It was a cold, calculated murder 
done in the dark of the night with two rifle 
bullets as Moore walked down a highway 
in the United States of America—a civilized 


country. 
Moore was born in Tennessee and spent 
his boyhood in Mississippi. He was a 


southerner and he knew the South. He 
was a brilliant man and a tortured man who 
cried out against man's inhumanity to man 
with a sign on his back. President Kennedy 
did the same thing in his speeches. 

At the time of Moore's death newspapers, 
radio and TV stations across the Nation cried 
out with these words: “The blame for Moore's 
death is shared by all who have con- 
doned violence as the answer to progress 
and who create the atmosphere of brutality.” 

Do those words sound famillar? Do they 
have more meaning since the brutal death 
of President Kennedy? We certainly hope 
80. 
Specially written for you. 


A Worn For DALLas 


Dallas, so we are told, is concerned for 
Its image as a result of the horrifying events 
which occurred there. Civic leaders of the 
Texas city haye held meetings on the prob- 
lem and a publicity campaign is reportedly 
shaping up to make the Nation think well 
of Dallas. 

We don't feel such a campaign is neces- 
sary. Nobody can blame Dallas for men 
like Lee Harvey Oswald, or, for that matter, 
Jack Ruby. Police vigilance, in the killing 
of Oswald, was lax, but how lax? One stupid 
policeman at the garage door leading into the 
city jau may have been responsible. Cer- 
tainly, the people in Dallas cannot be blamed 
for what either Oswald or Ruby did. 

All this shame on Dallas talk is baloney. 
Dallas is no different than Birmingham, Chi- 
cago, New York City, Detroit, Hollywood, 
Miami, Boston, and other cities. Nuts, kill- 
ers, rapists, and arsonists live in all those 
cities and frequently do grave harm to harm- 
less citizens. But no shame properly at- 
taches to the cities on that account. 

It is no disgrace to Dallas that President 
Kennedy happened to be murdered there by 
a Communist whose spiritual home is Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

The ghastly events were not symptoms of 
something peculiarly amiss in Dallas. They 
were symptoms of something amiss in these 
United States. This is a violent country. 
What we need are more police and tougher 
judges. Let's not make Dallas our scape- 

t 


Specially written for you. 


Our GALLANT Lapy 


Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy is no longer the 
First Lady of the United States but she 
certainly remains so in the hearts of her 
fellow Americans. 

Although others have criticized her while 
she was living in the White House, we made 
it a strict policy never to say anything crit- 
{cal about her. If fact, we have always de- 
lighted in saying nice things, lauding and 
praising Mrs. Kennedy. She is undoubtedly 
the most outstanding First Lady in our coun- 
try's history. 

We plan to continue the same editorial 
policy with Mrs. Ladybird Johnson. She is 
not a public official. She is the wife of the 
President. If we can't say good things 
about her—then we will remain silent, 


Specially written for you. 


1963 
Vietnam Coup Has Its Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, a report 
by Marguerite Higgins entitled, “Viet- 
nam Coup Has Its Price,” needs to be 
read and reread by the largest number 
of people possible. It is to show the 
“wrong” to those who condemned the 
good Premier of Vietnam, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, that I place this article in the Rec- 
orp. Ngo Dinh Diem’s murder was a 
catastrophe not only for the people of 
Vietnam, but also for the people of the 
Orient and the entire free world. 

Marguerite Higgins needs no acclaim 
as a first-rate news reporter. She is well 
known for reporting the truth and the 
facts. Her article follows: 

VIETNAM Coup Has Irs Price 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Saidon President Johnson has inherited 
Vietnam's problems at a time when the sit- 
uation is likely to get worse, in terms of bat- 
ties and terroristic attacks, before it gets 
better. 

There already has been a setback in the 
war against the Communist Vietcong since 
the coup d'etat occurred November 1. But 
this was predictable. 

Those Americans who felt that the coup 
d'etat was in the interests of the United 
States were fully warned that a price would 
have to be paid for getting rid of President 
Ngo Dinh Diem and his brother, adviser, Ngo 
Dinh Nhu. 

For example, it is impossible to replace 
nearly 40 province chiefs who are the back- 
bone of the war effort without creating un- 
certainty and a hiatus in authority that 
amounts to an invitation to the Communists 
to increase their pressure. 

MORE TERRORISM 


The price paid for the coup d'etat in- 
cluded a sharp rise in terroristic bombing at- 
tacks in Saigon. President Diem's police and 
special forces may have been guilty of bru- 
tality, but they did manage to reduce ter- 
rorism inside Saigon to almost nothing. 

In the crucial and rich Mekong River Delta 
area, there have also been important losses 
of real estate. On a visit to the 21st Division 
area near Mytho in August of this year, I was 
able to drive in a single unarmed jeep 
through a large strategic hamlet complex of 
which Maj. Olen O'Connor, the sector ad- 
viser, was very proud. The area had been 
Virtually immune to Vietcong harassment 
lor the entire year. 

But in revisiting the area this month, Ma- 
Jor O'Connor said the entire hamlet had been 
Completely infiltrated by the Vietcong in 
Operations begun Noyember 3, 2 days after 
the coup d'etat. 

GAINS TEMPORARY 

These gains, hopefully, are temporary and 
Will be reversed when the new military junta 
E ence to put its mind back on the 


Despite the sadness of any setback, the 
stepped-up tempo of the Viet Cong could be 
Of use if it dispelled the myth that dancing 
in the streets of Saigon and the popularity of 
the military junta would work some magic 
on the war. This is misleading nonsense. 
Jf popularity or democracy really were 

the best weapon against communism,” 
Czechoslovakia’s Jan Masaryk would not be 
dead today and Czechoslovakia would not be 
Communist, Czechoslovakia's democratic 
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ways could not save it from the Commu- 
nist coup d'etat of 1948. 

In talking of popularity in Vietnam, the 
question must be asked, “Popularity with 
whom?" 

CRITICAL. INTELLECTUALS 

The military junta's popularity is with the 
citified, educated students, particularly those 
of Saigon and Hue. But these intellectuals 
form a small percent of the population in 
the city which in turn represents less than 
10 percent of Vietnam’s largely peasant 
population of 14 million. 

Further, the intellectuals of Vietnam al- 
ways have been undisciplined, driven by fac- 
tionalism and jealousies and convinced that 
constant criticism is a mark of intelligence. 

In six different trips to Vietnam, this re- 
porter has found students and intellectuals 
markedly uninterested in fighting or winning 
the war against the Communist Vietcong— 
if it means a contribution from them. 

Now, many students are hailing the death 
of Mr. Diem, in contrast to peasants who take 
a wait-and-see attitude. And none of the 
students showed any change in their aver- 
sion to help the war effort. 

COURTS DANGER 

In its earnest efforts to be liberal and 
please the Americans with its democratic 
image, the military junta has begun to court 
the same danger of mobocracy that brought 
on a crisis in such Asian countries as Korea. 

Just last week in Hue, 10,000 students 
demonstrated to demand the firing of teach- 
ers who had failed to denounce Mr. Diem 
vigorously enough to suit them. There have 
been similar demonstrations in Saigon and 
the Provinces. r 

This Asian version of on to the guillotine 
has been encouraged by the excesses of the 
Saigon press. 

Eyen the most anti-Diem Vietnamese of 
them all, the Buddhist leader, Thich Tri 
Quang, a militant onetime member of the 
Communist Viet Minh liberation movement, 
complained about the Saigon press over an 
interview which quoted him, but which he 
said he had never given. 

The targets of some of the Saigon press 
smear campaigns Include Gen. Paul Harkins, 
head of the American military mission. 

The Saigon press, even at one point, set up 
a cry for the blood of President Diem's 94- 
year-old mother. 


HANDICAPS GENERALS 


Under pressure of this extremism, the 
military junta has arrested many persons 
without confronting them with any legal 
charges and merely on the suspicion of hav- 
ing been “excessively loyal.” 

These pressures from the mob, and the 
Vietnam press, are clearly handicapping the 
generals from getting their minds off the 
political aftermath of the coup and back on 
to the war. 

Said a British official currently in Vietnam, 
who was instrumental in winning the anti- 
Communist guerrilla war in Malaya. 

„A certain degree of authoritarianism is 
necessary to win this type of war. When I 
see what license and scurrility result from 
the so-called new freedoms here, I think 
people—and the press—of Vietnam need 
discipline for more than the people of 
Malaya." 


The Eternal Flame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER. NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a resident 
of Minnesota's Second Congressional 


District, Mrs. Dana Anderson, was 50 
moved by the events following the 
assassination of our late President Ken- 
nedy that she composed an excellent 
poem entitled “The Eternal Flame.” 

I insert Mrs. Anderson’s poem, written 
using her pen name Elsa Romberg, in the 
Record at this point in my remarks; 

THE ETERNAL FLAME 
Think ye now that my light is out 
That assassin hands haye dealt a blow? 


Think ye that all my lips have formed 
Now lie with me in earth below? 


Ideals that have their life from God 
Die not at all when fiesh is spent; 
Philosophy the Bible gives 

Lives on and to the world is lent. 


See now the flame marking my grave, 
Its voice is louder far than speech 

For from Its leaping tongues are heard 
The ideals all the world would reach. 


“Ask not,” it says, “what should be done 
For self or nations o’er the sea 

But together ask how to attain 

The best today—the best to be!” 


My light burns on; my flame unspent 
Leaps higher to declare my way! 
Take from its energy some strength! 
My light burns on for you today! 


Manpower Development and Training 


Act (H.R. 8720) 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8720) to amend 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to reassure the Members of this 
body that the observations of Mr. 
O'Hara regarding the intent of the pro- 
gram are correct. We recognized from 
the beginning that existing public and 
private training efforts should be main- 
tained. In fact, special attention is giv- 
en to this principle in the act. 

Therefore, Mr. O’Hara is correct when 
he states there are some situations such 
as the apparel and garment industries 
where it would not be appropriate to use 
the manpower development program. In 
these instances it has been traditional for 
the employer to provide training on the 
job and prejob training has never been a 
precondition of employment. Moreover 
firms in these industries are highly mo- 
bile and compete vigorously with one 
another in a nationwide market. Train- 
ing assistance to new firms, for example, 
in such an industry can have the effect of 
disrupting competitive relationships and 
end by forcing other firms to seek similar 
assistance. If assistance is not extended 
then unemployment may be created in 
one area offsetting employment being 
created elsewhere. And if training as- 
sistance is extended then the result can 
only be a shift in the training function 
from the industry to the Government. 
Certainly we want to avoid these possi- 
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bilities since elther would be contrary to 
the purposes of the act. This is an im- 
portant matter and I am delighted that 
Mr. O’Hara has brought this to our at- 
tention. I think he should be compli- 
mented for the admirable clarification 
he has provided. 


l New Towns in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the folowing article by Wolf Von 
Eckardt, part VI of his series on “Urban 
Renewal and the City.” This part ap- 
peared in the October 26, 1963, edition 
of the New Republic and recommends 
the new towns plan developed in the 
early part of this century by Ebenezer 
Howard. The new towns idea is some- 
thing which the Congress should take 
into serious consideration when urban 
renewal legislation comes before it. 

The article follows: 

URBAN “ENEWAL AND THE Crry, VI—New 

TOWNS IN AMERICA 
(By Wolf von Eckardt) 


(This is the last of six articles on urban 
renewal. During the 3 months he was pre- 
paring these reports, Wolf von Eckardt vis- 
ited Boston, Providence, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, New York, Philadelphia, Balitmore, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles.) 

The vivacious Lady Jackson, better known 
as Barbara Ward, stepped briskly into the 
center of the ancient theater. In the flick- 
ering light of torches held by young Greek 
peasants, she proclaimed that the failure of 
our time "to adapt human settlements to 
dynamic change may soon outstrip even dis- 
ease and starvation as the gravest risk, short 
of war, facing the human species.” 

Then, out of the dark, they stepped for- 
ward one by one, 33 “citizens of a worldwide 
city,” distinguished intellectual leaders from 
a dozen nations. Among them were Charles 
Abrams, Edmund Bacon, Leonard Duhl, Mar- 
garet Mead, and Buckminster Puller from the 
United States, S. Gledion (Switzerland), H- 
ichi Isomura (Japan), W. Ostrowski (Po- 
land) and Sir Watson-Watt (Great Britain). 
Each spoke a few words in his own language 
and then signed the solemn Declaration of 
Delos. It was the culmination of a 4-day 
floating symposium, cruising the Greek is- 
lands this summer. Courtesy, Constantinos 
Doxiadis who thus added dramatics to his 
“ekistics." 

Doxiadis is the fabulous Greek city plan- 
ner who operates around the globe, building 
and rebuilding cities from Louisville, Ky., to 
Peshawar, Pakistan. Exkistics“ is a word he 
invented based on the same Greek root as 
“economics” and “ecology.” It denotes just 
exactly the “new discipline of human settle- 
ments” the sages of Delos called for. It 
would combine the research and labors of 
sociologists, economists, meteorologists and 
a host of others with that of the planners 
and architects. The gist of the Delos Declar- 
ation is that “the torrential expansion” of 
the modern city is too serious a matter to be 
left to city planners alone. 
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This is true, of course, but not enough. 
We need, as Walter Gropius has said, search 
more than research. There is, furthermore, 
no dearth of constructive concepts which, in 
this country at least, could use some drama- 
tic torchlight ceremonies to expose them 
to public discussion and actlon—govern- 
ment action. For only government is pow- 
erful enough to.avert “the gravest risk short 
of war” and safeguard the welfare of the 
7 out of 10 Americans who now live in 
urban areas. 

‘The much-heralded White House Confer- 
ence, scheduled for this November, was sup- 
posed to do just that. But somewhere be- 
tween the Housing Agency and the White 
House it vanished without a trace, It is sad 
and symptomatic of the New Frustration on 
the New Frontier that our urban philosophers 
must cruise to Greek islands to discuss the 
city, while at home, what with civil rights 
unrest, growing opposition to urban renewal 
and other headaches, a national conference 
seems at the moment too hot to handle. 

The most promising not-so-new urban con- 
cept that should urgently be molded into a 
workable government program is what the 
British call New Towns. The British now 
have 15 and other countries, notably Can- 
ada, are building them, too. New Towns, 
alias Garden Cities, are comprehensively 
planned, self-sufficient new communities 
which offer their residents employment as 
well as pleasant dormitories in which to raise 
children. 

The idea originated at the turn of the 
century with the enventive English Court 
Stenographer Ebenezer Howard. To arrest 
further crowding of the London slums, he 
proposed Garden Cities around London's 
peri , each surrounded by a green 
belt which would provide both food and 
recreational space. But the gardens and the 
open space were not his only, nor even his 
central idea, His central idea was the Greek 
one that any organism or organization has a 
natural limit. Bees do not bulld megalo- 
politan hives. When their hive population 
reaches 80,000 at most, they breed a new 
queen and the old one starts a new colony 
on a site her scouts have found for her. 
This notion is as valid for people as for bees. 
Howard's Garden City, with 32,000 people of 
different vocations, was to provide a variety 
of enterprises and a thriving social life. 

Howard died in 1928, a knighted and be- 
loved leader of an international movement. 
But he lived to see his proposal realized at 
Letchworth, constructed in 1903, and at 
Welwyn, built in 1920, both close to London. 

The gravitational pull of the city pre- 
vented Letchworth and Welwyn from at- 
tracting all the industry and the amenities 
they need to become as self-sufficient and 
lively as their planners have hoped. The 
English New Towns, too, are said to be a bit 
dull, lacking specialty shops, theaters, and 
that sort of thing which, of course, no small 
town, old or new, can sustain. But then the 
“slurbs, the sloppy, sleazy, slovenly slip- 
shod semicities,” as California housers have 
called our sprawling suburbs, lack urban 
amenities, too, And they ruin the country- 
side to boot. 

American urbanists, notably Lewis Mum- 
ford, Clarence Stein, Catherine Bauer- 
Wurster, Henry Churchill, Carl Feiss, and 
others, have therefore long advocated Gar- 
den Cities or New Towns. The first attempt 
to build them in this country became part 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt's economic recov- 

effort. The resulting three towns 
(Greenbelt, Md., Greendale, Wis., and Green- 
hills, Ohio) are still shining examples of 
intelligent planning. The program was 
abandoned, however, partly because of now 
Tesolved constitutional questions, before 
these towns could attract sufficient employ- 
ment so people could stay put. 

This, too, was the fate of Clarence Stein 
beautiful Radburn, N.J., built in 1929, and 
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still a model of the ideal suburban com- 
munity in the motor age. But there are no 
industries or offices, Like the Levittowns 
and other suburban developments that fol- 
lowed, Radburn remained a bedroom com- 
munity, though with better and more con- 
genial community facilities than most. 

In this country, the idea has since re- 
mained dormant, in part because the new 
generation of planners became fascinated 
with the dynamics of Megalopolis, and part- 
ly because the Federal Government turned 
its attention to the limited solution of ur- 
ban renewal. The younger planning experts, 
such as Kevin Lynch at MIT insist that 
Megalopolis can be made livable and efficient 
with superhighways and bold regional plan- 
ning, though there is little to show as yet 
to justify this faith. The Federal Govern- 
ment is hesitant to go beyond what is still 
billed as a mere slum clearance program. 

Very recently, though, the New Town idea 
has again intrigued private developers with 
apparently more investment money at hand 
than they ever had before, Private attempts 
to build self-sustaining communities have 
been launched at Beechtree, near Atlanta, 
Irvine Ranch in California, Columbine near 
Denver, and Reston near Washington, D.C. 
The ultimate test of these efforts, of course, 
is not their 18-hole golf courses and country 
club atmosphere. It is whether they will 
actually attract employers and whether their 
entrepreneurs are willing and financially able 
to create balanced communities which in- 
clude poor people with dark skins. 

But we cannot rely on the profit motive 
alone to promote the general welfare. A 
still more promising development, therefore, 
is the recent recommendation of Governor 
Brown's advisory commission on housing 
problems urging California to adopt the 
New Towns idea under State sponsorship. 
The commission, headed by Edward P. Eich- 
ler, one of the Nation's most enlightened and 
successful builders, drew heavily on the 
advice and experience of such housers as 
Catherine Bauer-Wurster and Charles 
Abrams. It considers it a manifest need and 
mandatory that the State be empowered to 
acquire land and make it available at low 
interest for properly planned urban and sub- 
urban development. It cites that Alberta, 
Canada, under its New Town Act of 1956, can 
declare any area of the Province a New Town 
and set up a corporation to plan and finance 
it. After providing the necessary improve- 
ments, the land is sold to private industrial, 
residential and commercial developers who 
are given Government loans. After develop- 
ment, the town becomes a municipality. 
Six Alberta New Towns are now underway. 

Long before FDR's Greenbelt Towns, 
George Washington set the first precedent 
for governmental land acquisition when he 
bought the swamps on which Jefferson and 
L'Enfant planned the National Capital. Its 
proposal, the Eichler report points out, 
should not be associated with governmental 
utopias but rest, rather, “on the realistic 
need for assembling fragmented land and 
providing well-placed schools, streets. and 
utilities in advance of homebuilding rather 
than after the fact.” As Charles Abrams 
said, “The developers will go where the Gov- 
ernment puts the sewers.” 

Though the American New Towns would 
never be ideal cities, simply because our fickle 
ideas change before utopias get built, they 
could be proper and livable cities rather than 
slurbs, That means they would have enough 
land for schools and roads, shops, and home- 
sites, and all the things necessary for proper 
functioning. Most of all, they would reserve 
land for growth and green space for recrea- 
tion, an objective the Federal Government 
now tries to achieve with disappointing suc- 
cess by contributing 20 percent of the pur- 
chase cost of open space cost, with an extra 
10 percent bonus if the space is part of a 
master plan. New Town residents could 
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reach their places of work without the bother 
and fatigue of long commuting, which would 
give them more time for their families and 
the much touted virtues of our newly won 


New Towns, with places of work, education, 

„ and human contact right where 

people live, would also considerably ease 

traffic, much as afforestation, erosion control, 

and gully plugging controls river floods. As 

a Boston lady once put it, “I don’t need to 
travel because I live there already.” 

But most importantly, perhaps, the New 
Towns could provide sensible and attractive 
low-cost housing and open the Negro ghetto. 
Despite some good will and Federal incen- 
tives, downtown land is simply too expensive 
to provide a decent living environment for 
large families with small means. On virgin 
land, by the Government, it should 
be far easier to build low houses with gardens 
for poor and lower-middle income people 
rather than the high-rise human filing cab- 
inets we are giving them now. It should, 
furthermore, be possible to evolve a system 
of Government-insured mortgaging that will 
give the poor the same opportunity for home 
Ownership that those served by FHA now 
enjoy. This would go far toward eliminating 
Vandalism and other problems public-hous- 
ing projects are plagued with. People take 
greater pride in homes they own themselves. 
Once the plans are made, development of 
Government-owned land could proceed slow- 
ly as needs arise and employment becomes 
Available. There need be no pressure for 
hasty land tion as there is in urban 
renewal and no costly land speculation. 

As Abrams and others have argued, the 
Price of such orderly development is merely 
a slight adjustment in conventional think- 
ing. We have accepted the fact that munici- 
Palities, States, and the Federal Government 
buy urban land and sell it at discount to 
Private developers. Now we must merely 
adjust to applying the same principle to open 
land. Why should slum clearance be OK 
and slum prevention be taboo? Why should 
We allow the Government in urban renewal 
but not in urban creation? The only alter- 
native to ugly cities are planned cities. The 
Only alternative to slurbs is a planned coun- 
tryside which assures all Americans the free- 
dom of choice to live where and as they wish. 
Now, housing projects and highways continue 
to mushroom without plan and at exorbitant 
cost in money, efficiency and beauty. Gas 
Stations and supermarkets continue to blight 
the habitat wherever their proprietors see fit. 
Schools are becoming increasingly expensive 
and hard to get to. And open country for 
fresh air, watershed management, wildlife, 
and recreation continues to dwindle. 

THE FUTURE FOR NEW TOWNS 


For the renewal of the central city, new 
towns could go far to remove two great 
handicaps: Traffic congestion and the near 
impossible task of providing inexpensive 
housing for those who keep coming into the 
City and those displaced by slum clearance. 
If the poor can be happily housed in the 
new towns and only then, can we with good 
Conscience concentrate our urban renewal 
efforts on decongesting and revitalizing the 

city, on making it an attractive 

and stimulating concentration of 
Metropolitan functions. This includes the 
Concentration of offices and fine places of 
Commerce and culture as well as of apart- 
ments and townhouses for those who serve 
and patronize them. These people also hap- 
Pen to be the ones who pay higher taxes. 
Such urban renewal, uninhibited by the pres- 
Sure to meet low-cost housing needs, can 
then also concentrate on an intensive effort 
to rehabilitate and conserve the aging struc- 
of the middle city. We simply can no 
afford to let our old buildings deteri- 
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orate if we hope to house our exploding 
population. 

In short, a new town program must sup- 
plement, not replace, the present urban re- 
newal That program, despite faws 
and hardships, should not be hampered by 

restrictions. On the contrary, 
our urban renewal efforts need encourage- 
ment to press for more comprehensive and 
intelligent city planning, for a greater em- 
phasis on design and for a reform of 
outdated zoning and building codes. These 
things cannot be federally legislated. They 
require greater urban sophistication on the 
local scene. Cities must reform a real estate 
tax system which now rewards the slum lords 
and speculators. And cities must bear down 
on the real estate profession if it doesn't 
find ways of cleaning its own house. 

So far new towns have been Officially rec- 
ommended only to the State of California. 
But the Federal Government, too, is begin- 
ning to think about them. Urban Renewal 
Administrator William L. Slayton has as- 
signed a special assistant, Tracy B, Augur, to 
study the matter. 

There are not only legal advantages of in- 
ducing the States to assume a greater re- 
sponsibility for regional planning, the lack 
of which accounts largely for the mess we 
are in. No one, to date, has come up with 
effective means to assure the full and con- 
tinued cooperation of America’s more than 
16,000 jealous local authorities on such sim- 
ple matters as sewers, waterpipes, traffic and 
smog control, building regulations, and other 
essentials of a livable environment. Only 
one sprawling U.S. megalopolis, Dade County, 
Fla., has metropolitan government and that 
functions only when its 27 jurisdictions agree 
on what constitutes a common metropolitan 
interest, which is rarely. Special authori- 
ties for intermunicipal and interstate prob- 
lems, such as ports, are being tried. But 
these work only if they can levy their own 
taxes which then tend to drain revenues 
needed more urgently for other purposes. 
There are, therefore, some people who feel 
that, perhaps, the States ought to be given 
a try. On interstate problems it might be 
more fruitful to let one Governor talk to an- 
other than to leave matters at the mercy 
of subordinate bureaucrats on varying levels. 
What's more, Governors might like the idea 
of a new town named after them, 

Most of our States, to be sure, are still 
dominated by the rural mind. But as Hous- 
ing Administrator Weaver has said earlier 
this month, the United States “is an urban 
country, and it will have to behave like an 
urban country.” One doesn't have to travel 
to Delos to see that the torrential expansion 
and deterioration of our cities entails grave 
risks. 


“Lyndon Johnson: Anxiety Allayed“ 
An Editorial in Christianity and Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an extremely thoughtful 
comment on our new President by the 
distinguished theologian, John C. Ben- 
nett, of the Union Theological Seminary. 

This editorial, entitled “Lyndon John- 
son: Anxiety Allayed,” appeared in the 
December 23, 1963, issue of the journal, 
Christianity and Crisis. 
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The editorial follows: 

LYNDON JOHNSON: ANXIETY ALLAYED 

The first response to the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy was a combination of grief 
and anxiety about the future of our country 
and the world. The memorial sermon of 
Dr. W. A. Visser t Hooft, which we publish 
in this issue, expresses these feelings and 
puts them into a religious context with fine 
insight as they were felt by many people in 


So long as John Kennedy was at the con- 
trols, there was confidence that American 
power would be used with wisdom and re- 
straint. However, there had been so many 
widely publicized expressions of public opin- 
ion in this country that obviously lacked 
these qualities that, with Mr. Kennedy gone, 
fear arose that these wilder counsels might 
prevail in a crisis. 

What knowledge many of us had of Lyn- 
don Johnson was superficial and limited by 
stereotypes of southerners, Texans, and con- 
servatives. Today, while the grief remains 
both as a feeling of personal loss and as a 
sense of what might have been if John 
Kennedy had had more time to develop and 
to act as President, the anxiety can be al- 
layed. We can now say to our friends 
abroad that the new President will continue 
Mr. Kennedy’s policies, that he too will be 
restrained and that the shock of the assassi- 


extremism that has been a main 
apprehension. 

The new President, as everyone says, will 
He is a very much a 


y program 
with remarkable forthrightness. He brings 
his own great gifts as a legislative leader, 


Because of our peculiar 
form of legislative stalement and inertia, it 
takes a long time to put our best ideas into 
practice, and there is no more effective man 
in the Nation than Mr. Johnson for the 


bridges as a southerner so far as civil rights 
are concerned. The fact that immediately 
after he became President he telephoned 
the leaders of the major Negro organiza- 
tions was itself significant. He did the 
same with the most progressive labor lead- 


It took courage for a President from Texas 


most beneficent figures in the United States. 
Mr. Johnson did not have to go out of his 
way to express his own personal satisfac- 
tion in giving the Fermi Prize to Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer. This was another sign of his 
willingness to risk controversy. 


The cynics may say that Mr. Johnson 


really no newcomer as & “liberal,” for he 
was one of the earliest congressional sup- 
porters of Franklin Roosevelt. He can be 
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criticized for being more liberal in Washing - 
ton than in Texas politics and for some of 
his past associations, but the very nature 
of politics makes most politicians vulner- 
able to this kind of criticism. 

The most important things to be said 
about the new President are calculated to 
remove the worst anxieties for the future 
that were the first effects of the death of 
John Kennedy. Mr. Johnson has had less 
relations to foreign affairs than to the man- 
agement of Congress. But everything that 
he has said as well as everything that he has 
done since he became President indicates 
that he takes a discriminating view of the 
Communist nations, that he believes in ne- 
gotiation, that he has no illusions about the 
meaning of nuclear war. He has nothing in 
common with those who see only two alter- 
natives in the cold war: all-out victory or 
defeat. 

J.C.B. 


Guns Are a Rarity Today in England— 
and So Is Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Chicago Sunday Tribune carried 
an excellent article describing the laws 
which regulate weapons in England. I 
believe this is a most timely article, par- 
ticularly since Congress is now discussing 
the entire question of barring arms in our 
own country. The article follows: 
GUNS ARE a Rarrry TODAY IN ENGLAND—AND 

So Is Murper—Crre Ticut Laws: Cors 

LIMITED TO BILLIEs 

Lonvon, November 30.—There are probably 
fewer than 10 persons walking about London 
today with guns. 

The 90,000 British police don't carry guns 
and don’t want to. They rely on short 
wooden clubs tucked inside the coat. To 
carry guns, they say, would encourage crimi- 
nals to do so also. Several years can pass 
without a gunfight anywhere in the land. 

A detective detailed to hunt down a known 
gunman will be issued, temporarily, with a 
gun and a few bullets. On turning back the 
gun to the police station, he must account 
for each missing bullet. 

MONEY GUARDS UNARMED 

Private guards employed by armored car 
money delivery services are not allowed to 
carry guns. 

The only bodyguards normally armed are 
the 40 or so members of the special branch 
who take turns protecting members of the 
royal family and the Prime Minister. Nor- 
mally one guard is considered sufficient per 
person although when the queen's husband, 
Prince Philip, went to Washington for the 
funeral of the assassinated President Ken- 
nedy, his bodyguard was doubled to two. 
Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas-Home, how- 
ever, made do with just one. 

Few criminals carry guns. Of all criminals 
arrested in England and Wales over the last 
3 years—about 400,000—only 159 were carry- 
ing guns. Last year only 73 robbery victims 
reported seeing a gun. 

STIFF PENALTIES PROVIDED 

To carry a gun opens a criminal to heavy 
punishment. Just having a gun can bring 
3 months in jall and a $140 fine. A burglar 
or holdup man with a gun or even an imita- 
tion gun can go to jail for 14 years. A mur- 
derer who uses a gun can be hanged while 
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stranglers or knifers face life in prison at 
worst. 
citizens can buy a rifle or pistol 


from the local police chief. Such certificates 
tightly limited. Self-defense is rarely 
accepted as a reason. A London publisher 


Generally, police chiefs issue the certifi- 
cates only to farmers who need a rifle or 
pistol to clear their fields of pests, to ac- 
knowledged hunters, or to members of the 
4,500 shooting clubs. In all of these cases, 
the kind of gun or pistol is precisely speci- 
fied in the certificate. 


Arms dealers are tightly controlled. They 
must keep exact inventories and report to 
Police the sale of any gun. Police regularly 
check dealers’ stocks. 

RESTRICTED BY AGE 


No person under 14 is allowed to buy or 
have a gun of any kind. At 14, a boy may 
have an airgun but must not take it away 
from his home. Anyone over 17 may buy 
over the counter a smooth-bore shotgun 
firing small pellets capable of killing birds or 
rodents. Boys between 15 and 17 may carry 
a shotgun if accompanied by a person 
over 21. 

All persons buying airguns or shotguns 
must buy an annual license from the post 
office for $1.40. The post office has about 
400,000 licenses outstanding. 

London gunsmiths say their sales are con- 
fined almost entirely to shotguns. There was 
a limited demand some years ago for sport- 
ing rifles for use in Africa but such sales are 
now mainly abroad. Pistol sales are rare. 
2 large gunsmith made its last pistol in 
1880. 

SHOOTING KEPT DOWN 

Britons, amazed at the lax control over guns 
in the United States, claim — limitations 
in Britain keep down shootings. From March 
of 1957 through December of 1960, only 44 
persons were shot dead in England and 
Wales. 

The general lack of guns, by eliminating 
an easy way to kill in passion, may con- 
tribute strongly to the low murder rate here. 
Last year only 173 persons were murdered in 
all of Britain. The United States, with three 
and a half times the population and few 
restrictions on guns, has about 9,000 mur- 
ders annually. 


Albert Schneider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this moment to pay 
tribute to one among us who has been 
giving loyal service to the House for al- 
most as long as I have been on this earth. 

I am speaking of Mr. Albert Schneider 
who began faithfully recording the de- 
bate and discussion in the House and 
in committee 40 years ago today. 

Mr. Schneider originally started work- 
ing in the House of Representatives on 
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a committee assignment after he won a 
contest conducted by then Speaker Gil- 
lett for the position. 

He worked as a committee reporter 
for 30 years before becoming an Official 
Reporter of House Debates 10 years ago, 
and he is a former world champion 
shorthand writer. 

I am sure my colleagues join me in 
congratulating Mr. Schneider and in 
thanking him for his able assistance. 
Let us hope he will be with us for many 
more years. 


Memorial Address by Rabbi Moses 
Lehrman for Late President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17,1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the memorial address for the late 
President John F. Kennedy delivered by 
Rabbi Moses Lehrman at Congregation 
B'Nai Moshe November 25. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESS FOR THE LATE PRESIDENT 


CONGREGATION B'Nar MOSHE, Oak PARK, 
Mick. 


We have had an extended Yom Kippur and 
Tisha B'av combined during the last 3 days. 
Three days of bewildering shock and stun- 
ning meaningless confusion held us in its 
grip. Perhaps history in the future will man- 
age to extract some reasonable meaning out 
of this catastrophe—a meaning crystallized 
in our collective resolves to cast aside all pet- 
tiness, selfishness, and vanities, and work as 
one to bring our world nearer, nearer, how- 
ever slow, to the doorsteps of the fulfillment 
of a vision nurtured by our martyred Presi- 
dent—the freedom and security of man. 

In the meantime the smog of horror still 
chokes our hearts and stifies our thoughts. 
The words of David in his eulogy for the 
slain King Saul and Jonathan rise out of the 
pages of the Bible, reverberate across the cen- 
turies and ring in our ears “How are the 
mighty fallen in the midst of the battle,” 
and David continues his lament for his be- 
loved friend Jonathan “I am grief stricken 
my brother, you have been very 


all our people in America as 
well as those beyond our shores who struggle 
for the dignity of man, as I, feebly, attempt 
to portray my own bewilderment. When the 
final news of the death of our President 
I screamed out It 
Unbelievable.“ 
Upon the realization that it was no night- 
mare, but stark reality, I broke down and 
sobbed h y. When I recovered some- 
what, I stood in the family room, staring 
helplessly into a vast emptiness. “Why” I 
asked myself, “do I feel so totally crushed? 
Is it because we have lost our head of state in 
so tragic a fashion?” That is so, indeed. 
That is sad enough—the interruption of the 
career of a man who stood at the helm of our 
Government during the most critical days 
of a free world. But there is a great deal 
more than that. I was proud to be identi- 
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fied with a way of life which John F. Ken- 
nedy so thoroughly and magnificently repre- 
sented. I was proud each time he appeared 
before the world on the screen. The miracle 
of TV made him a frequent visitor in our 
home. Here was the President in our very 
living room, so close to us, not a distant sym- 
bol locked up in an ivory tower, but a glow- 
ing personality, a cheerful countenance, cul- 
tured, witty, dynamic, speaking to us and 
with us. He had grown on us. We grew ac- 
customed to his face, his smile, his sincerity, 
and idealism. He had become so much a part 
of our household. 

His keen intellect was an inspiration and 
a stimulation to me. As he spoke to us, I 
Would see before me more than a statesman, 
a political head of state. I visualized him asa 
great poet, a gifted linguist, a master of com- 
position, capable of expressing profound 
thoughts in most eloquent style. At times, I 
imagined him as a philospher who so ably 
captured the very secrets of the art of deep 
living and presented it so vividly and so 
simply. 

I pictured him, at other times, as a reli- 
gious teacher whose identity with our sacred 
literature was so marked in his appeals for 
rededication to the cause of man’s highest 
aspirations. Isaiah and Hosea and Micah 
found lodging in the depth of his soul and 
in the breadth of his vision. With Isaiah he 
looked for the day when the sword will be 
turned into a pruning hook and man will 
not learn the art of war anymore. With 
Micah he translated the goals of man’s striv- 
ing on earth into doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God. 

Thus I sensed a kinship with John F. Ken- 
nedy which becomes more real in a com- 
monness of ideals and values than in a mere 
biological relationship. I considered him one 
of us striving for the fulfillment of the same 
goals, dreaming the same dreams of peace 
&nd brotherhood and working toward their 
attainment. 

I saw in him the warm being whose 
&Cclaim did not go to his head. We all re- 
Call the intimate scenes describing his visit 
to distant relatives in a small town in Ire- 
land. We watched him participate in a 
humble family reunion, cutting the cake and 

out slices to the humbler members 
Of his family. He was not ashamed of his 
Boor relatives, going out of his way to bring 
Prestige to distant cousins at the hands of 
the most important man of our day. How 
happy he must have made his less glamorous 
Telatives feel. What greatness. Indeed, 
With the prophet he taught the world a les- 
Son in “walking humbly with God.” 

Several weeks ago, I had received an Invita- 

tion to a dinner in New York, sponsored 

ds of the Weizman Institute at whi 
President Kennedy was to be the guest of 
honor. In his impossible schedule of ac- 
tivities he had found time even for the 
Weizman Institute of Israel. Thus, my kin- 
Ship for the late John F, Kennedy, and thus 
I underwent the crushing experience at his 
and untimely passing. Already his- 
are anticipating the place that John 
P. Kennedy will hold in the history books of 
the future. The rare combination of the 
Courage of a Lincoln, the intellectual drive 
Of a Wilson and the statesmanship of an 
F.D.R, guarantee his place among the im- 
Mortals of all times. The late President 
will, for generations to come, maintain a 
Place of honor reserved for brilliant and 
Prophetic leadership in the annals of history. 

What prompted John F. Kennedy to leave 
& life of comfort and security to take up 
the perilous road of leadership? It is always 
a source of stimulation to ponder upon the 
Qualities of greatness and to behold the 
Motivations which lead a man to give of him- 
Self unto a cause. Above everything else, 

is an inner voice which summons the 
man to rise to the hour of destiny and to 
follow the call wherever it may take him. He 
must keep faith with himself and his God 
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at whatever the cost may be to his personal 
comfort. 

The voice is heard “Set my people free” 
and it grips him and masters him and never 
leaves him until his mission is done. That is 
the basic feature of great leadership. He can- 
not rid himself of that compulsion. He is 
captive in the hands of God. Such was the 
call that came to John F. Kennedy. He 
obeyed the voice and chose the perilous 
course. There was no alternative for him. 
He was aware of the responsibilities and 
uncertainties which lurked on all fronts and 
in his own words “I do not shrink from this 
responsibility. I welcome it.“ The security, 
the peace and future of his country was at 
stake. 

It was not an extemporaneous impulse that 
hurled him into the thick of battle. It was 
a commitment begun in the earliest days of 
his life. All of us recall his self sacrificial 
heroism as an officer in the Navy on the PT 
boat which he commanded and which was 
blown up in battle. His life then hung in 
the balance as he feverishly labored to save 
his crew. This heroism on a global scale was 
manifest in him a year ago in October. Who 
can forget his courage as he faced the Nation 
with the gravest decision made in the history 
of all mankind—a decision to preserve the 
dignity of America and at the same time to 
risk atomic warfare. Who of us did not 
tremble with the President as he solemnly 
said “I am not unmindful of the risks in- 
volved.” Think of the gruesome days which 
followed—the terrifying possibility of giobal 
war and its aftermath. This responsibility 
John F. Kennedy bore with the courage, and 
glory of a David, a Lincoln and a Roosevelt. 

It was not given to him to complete his 
mission, but the success of his enlightened 
and heroic thrusts into a no man’s land of 
apathy toward the emancipation of man is 
historically assured. His name will live for- 
ever in the annals of man’s highest levels of 
attainment. It is up to us to make this 
attainment more real. 

When President Kennedy’s coffin was taken 
from the White House yesterday, the an- 
nouncer very movingly said “President Keri- 
nedy has left the White House for the last 
time.” These words pierced me to the very 
core as it did every American who listened— 
“for the last time.” Yet something was left 
unsaid—"His spirit has not left it.” It will 
hover over the White House, the Capitol, 
Washington, Detroit and the whole free 
world. 

It has also been sald that a piece within 
each of us died with the President. Permit 
me to add to this truth. A portion of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy remains within each of 
us. Let us never forget that. Let us never 
forget that. 


Fur Center Synagogue Memorial to John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


“OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Fur 
Center Synagogue, the spiritual pivot of 
more than 10,000 persons comprising the 
industry’s population, preponderantly of 
Jewish faith, has expressed the poignant 
sorrow of its congregants, trustees, the 
industry at large, in the following me- 
moriam. This memoriam appeared in 
Fur Age Weekly, following memorial 
services at Fur Center Synagogue in New 
York, which were marked by an over- 
flowing attendance: 
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In MEMORIAM: JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

A part of the heart of every person in the 
Nation, and of many in enlightened areas 
of the world, has been interred with the 
mortal but heavenly blessed remains of our 
late President. 

Prematurely and savagely plucked from 
our midst; ruthlessly deterred in his world- 
enriching mission in life; leaving his loved 
ones crushed by sorrow universally shared; 
the rich heritage he left behind is gradually 
discernible through the Nation’s tear-glisten- 
ing eyes. 

Although our late lamented President has 
been taken to the bosom of his Maker, our 
hearts brighten with high hopes and re- 
newed falth in his ideals. 

The seeds of racial tolerance, global friend- 
ship in the cause of freedom in all lands, 
sown by him in the fertile soil of brotherly 
love, should by our tender and dutiful nur- 
turing yield a bountiful harvest of world 
peace and new dimensions to human dig- 
nity. 

This much we owe to our departed leader, 
a great man and renowned statesman; above 
all a good man, indeed a good man. 

The trustees, officers and congregants of 
Fur Center Synagogue, unanimously resolve 
to perpetuate the memory of our Nation's 
late President by erecting in the new syna- 
gogue building, a suitable plaque, and other 
form of memorial, as a symbol for posterity, 
that his memory is enshrined in Fur Center 
Synagogue, as it is in the hearts of all men 
of dedicated purpose—Jew and non-Jew 
alike. November 22, 1963. 

Alex A. Bernstein, Chairman, Building 
Committee; Nathan Farber, 


Charles Baum, Executive Vice 
President; Murray Greenberg, Secre- 
tary; Rabbi Samuel Blech; Abe Fried, 
Treasurer; Herman Gitters, Vice Presi- 
dent. 


ITT and Union Find Jobs for Exiled 


Cuban Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in bringing to the attention of 
my colleagues the efforts of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in co- 
operation with the Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of Cuba-in-Exile in pro- 
viding gainful employment to Cuban ex- 
iles. It is known that 664 former Cuban 
employees of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. are in exile—524 
are in the United States. Out of 433 
approved applications from former 
Cuban employees, 232 or 53 percent are 
now employed and the efforts are con- 
tinuing. 

This is a most commendable accom- 
plishment and is certainly indicative of 
the excellent company-employee rela- 
tionship which exists at ITT. I take this 
opportunity to extend to ITT and the 
Federation the thanks of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and Dade County, Fla., for their 
valuable, humanitarian assistance. 

ITT anv UNION FIND JOBS ror EXILED CUBAN 
WORKERS — 

New Tonk. International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. said today that 232 former 
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Cuban employees in exile now work within 
the ITT system or for other companies. 

This is the result of a 3-year cooperative 
effort by the company’s management, and 
the Federation of Telephone Workers of Cuba 
in Exile, headquartered in Miami, Fla., to 
find jobs for exiled employees of ITT’s Cuban 
subsidiaries, taken over by the Castro reyo- 
lutionists in August 1960. 

Commenting on the reemployment pro- 
gram, Corbin A. McNeill, ITT vice president 
and system-wide director of employee rela- 
tions, said its success is “an outstanding ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished when 
management and labor work hand-in-hand 
for their mutual benefit.” 

Vicente Rubiera Fieto, secretary general 
of the federation, said: . 

“The traditional good relationship that we 
had with the management in Cuba has now, 
in exile, given us the opportunity to see 
personal concern on the part of ITT offi- 
cials, who represent the corporation in en- 
deavoring to assist the telephone workers in 
various States of the Union who are unem- 
Ployed and suffer the needs and hardships 
of exile.” 

Working with the federation, ITT has re- 
ceived to date a total of 433 approved appli- 
cations from former Cuban employees in 
exile, Of this total, 232, or 53 percent, are 
now employed. Of these, 128 have been 
placed with ITT system companies in New 
York, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and 104 have employment outside 
the ITT system. 

The remaining 201 ex-employees listed as 
still available, Mr. McNeill pointed out, dem- 
onstrate the inherent difficulties posed by 
this kind of reemployment program. 

“We will go right on with our efforts to 
find placements for these people,“ he said, 
“but there are real problems involved. Most 
of the individuals in this remaining group 
have little or no knowledge of English, and 
many have reached the age at which re- 
training, or learning English, would be diffi- 
cult. Others are prevented from resettling 
away from the Miami area because they are 
responsible for elderly or sick parents or 
relatives who cannot be exposed to a cold 
climate.” 

Information obtained from the Federation 
of Telephone Workers and other sources in- 
dicates that more than 1,300 former ITT 
employees have left the service of the Cuban 
subsidiaries since the Castro takeover; more 
than 1,000 by resignation or outright de- 
parture and the remainder by dismissal or 
imprisonment, including one by execution. 

Of these, 664 are known to be In exile—524 
in the United States, 131 in Puerto Rico, and 
9 in other countries, 

As to present arrivals of ex-employees in 
the United States, the reports indicate they 
have slowed down due to lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and difficulties in 
permits to leave Cuba. At the end of June 
1963 11 arrived in Florida on the return 
voyage of the last ship delivering ransom 
goods to Cuba. 


The Food Industry and the Food Stamp 
Plan—An Effective Approach in Com- 


bating Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective ways in which we can 
intensify the battle against poverty in 
the United States is to assure every 
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American, regardless of income, of a 
well-rounded and nutritious diet. With- 
out any doubt in the world, we have the 
food resources to accomplish this. Under 
the food stamp plan, we also have the 
necessary machinery—the political in- 
strument—for accomplishing such a 
purpose. But the food stamp plan is in 
operation only in a comparatively few 
areas of the country—in 40 counties and 
in the cities of St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh. Many more areas of the 
country, including all of the major cities 
not now included, would enthusiastical- 
ly participate, I am sure, if the funds 
were available and their expenditure au- 
thorized by law so that the food stamp 
plan could be extended on a nationwide 
basis, 

But to accomplish this will require the 
passage of legislation., The administra- 
tion’s food stamp bill, H.R. 8107, which 
I was permitted to introduce for the ad- 
ministration, has been pending for many 
weeks in the House Committee on Agri- 
culture after having been approved by a 
subcommittee. I know the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture strongly 
supports the food stamp idea—he proved 
that on many occasions over the years in 
supporting my efforts to have the original 
proposal I made in 1954 enacted into law 
in 1959. That law has expired. A new 
law is needed if the limited pilot plans 
now financed under section 32 funds are 
to be extended nationally and be finan- 
ced by direct appropriations. 

FOOD INDUSTRY NOT GENERALLY AWARE OF 

PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, one of the major reasons 
for the slow progress on the bill this year 
is that the food industry has failed to 
evidence as much interest in this plan as 
it undoubtedly would if more elements 
of the food industry, and of the general 
public, were aware of the workings of 
the program as now operating. 

Several months ago, on October 13, I 
discussed the food stamp plan at the 
convention of the Missouri Retail 
Grocers Association in St. Louis. Since 
then I have been told that this speech 
presents the kind of explanation of the 
program and of the philosophy of the 
food stamp plan that warrants making 
it more generally available through the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am, therefore, submitting it for that 
purpose, as follows: 

STATUS OF THE Foop STAMP PLAN 
(Speech by Congresswoman LEONOR K. SUL- 

LIvAN, Democrat, of St. Louis, at 64th An- 

nual Convention, Missouri Retail Grocers 

Association, Statler-Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, 

October 13, 1963) 

One of the most moving phrases ever 
spoken in the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States was included in a memorable 
farewell speech a dozen or so years ago by 
General of the Armies Douglas MacArthur. 
I am sure you all remember it, for it is now 
part of the folklore of familiar quotations. 
Taken from an old barracks ballad, the Gen- 
eral's reminder, in closing his military career, 
was that old soldiers never die, they just fade 
away. 

In politics, it is different. Old issues 
neither die nor fade away, They constantly 
recur. They live on, and periodically flare up 
into immediate importance all over again. 
I won't try to make you a list of such 
issues—it would be endless. But your inyi- 
tation to speak to you today on the subject 
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of the food stamp plan took me back nearly 
10 years—for it is almost that long since I 
introduced my bill to establish a nationwide 
food stamp plan, and the issue, I might add, 
is more alive today than it was then when I 
first raised it in the House of Representa- 
tives, 

The difference is that now we have food 
stamp plans in operation in numerous areas 
of the country, including St. Louis, and 
instead of being the visionary dream of some 
impractical theorist—these plans work and 
they work well. 


HAVE PILOT PLANS JUSTIFIED EXPECTATIONS? 


No longer do we debate—as I had to do 
over and over and over again through a serles 
of congressional hearings and House de- 
bates—whether the idea of a food stamp 
plan is workable and sound, and whether it 
is preferable to the direct method of food 
handouts of surplus commodities to the 
needy. 

The question we debate now is whether the 
pilot plans in operation have been sufi- 
ciently successful to justify adopting the 
same methods on a nationwide basis. This 
debate has not ended. Tt is still going on 
in the Congress. One of the reasons I was so 
anxious to accept your invitation to talk 
today on this issue is that you who represent 
the grocery industry in Missouri can help 
materially in the resolution of that national 
debate if you are convinced the food stamp 
idea is workable and desirable and should 
be placed in operation in all of the stores in 
geri which might wish to participate 

We have the plan in operation in St. 
Louis only because the city administration, 
and the food industry here in St. Louis, 
joined enthusiastically with me in solving 
a hundred or more problems of redtape and 
administrative headaches in what was then 
a relatively untried field. We felt the po- 
tential of this plan was great enough to 
warrant the work which went into solving 
the problems. And now, I believe, everyone 
in St. Louis who has any part in the opera- 
tion of the plan, or who participates in it, 
recognizes the value of the results. 

WORKING OUT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


But it was not easy and effortless activity 
in getting the plan started, and in working 
out the administrative complexities and In- 
flexibilities. At my end of the telephone 
in Washington, I was In constant touch with 
the city and State welfare people here, and 
with the mayor and the alderman and others 
vitally interested in making the plan work; 
and, also, I was a nuisance—I am happy to 
say—to the officials in the Department of 
Agriculture in pushing and persuading and 
forcing administrative to make the 
plan operate effectively and intelligently. 

Now, I think the time has come to let 
other communities—in Missouri and else- 
where—share in what is fundamentally a 
very sound approach to the improvement of 
the diets of America's lowest income fami- 
lies. Do we have the food in sufficient 
abundance to assure every worthy American 
family at least a minimum-standard Ameri- 
can diet? There is no question about it. 

Our abundance of food, and our ability 
to produce more and more food far above 
our own requirements, constitute one of the 
most glaring differences between our system 
of enterprise and the Communists’ approach. 
There are, of course, Many, many other dif- 
ferences between freedom and totalitarian- 
ism, and the abundance of food is by no 
means the most important difference. There 
have been occasions in our history when 
freedom was not necessarily always accom- 
panied by abundance of food and good eat- 
ing. Most of us, I believe, would take in 
our belts drastically if freedom required it. 
It just so happens that our problems today— 
agriculturally—are just the opposite: that is, 
what to do with all of the food and how to 
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utilize it intelligently so it does not rot and 
spoil. 
NOT UTOPIA ON A HANDOUT CARD 

All the more reason, therefore, why it is 
un-American—and I use that term ad- 
visedly—for us not to make sure every Amer- 
ican family has the opportunity for a good, 
nutritious, American diet. And the food 
stamp plan provides us the means and the 
method to achieve that goal. 

As I told the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on June 10 during hearings on my 
nationwide food stamp bill—which is the 
Kennedy administration measure, I might 
add—an administration bill which I was 
given the opportunity to sponsor because of 
my long association with this issue, even 
though I am not on the committee which 
handles the legislation—but, as I told the 
committee during the hearings: 

“The food is here; all of us prefer to see 
tt eaten rather than stored or powdered or 
dehydrated or destroyed. The food stamp 
plan is a workable, effective method of get- 
ting good food and needy Americans to- 
gether at the dinner table, where the rest 
of us can be found every day of the year.” 

I also pointed out in my testimony that 
this plan is by no means “Utopia on a 
handout card.” And I explained why. 


PURPOSE IS BETTER UTILIZATION OF FOOD 
ABUNDANCE 


Por one thing, every family which can 
meet the rather stringent income ceilings re- 
lated to family size and composition, must 
Purchase its food stamps out of the money it 
would normally be expected to spend on food. 
This came as something of a shock to many 
families previously receiving free surplus 
food each month. They had looked upon 
the food stamp plan as a possible avenue for 

their net spendable income on 
things other than food. But it has not 
worked out that way, and it has not been 
intended to work out that way. 


The idea—and the only legal basis for a 
food stamp plan under existing law—is to in- 
crease the consumption of food grown on 
American farms. We have been spending 
billions of dollars over the years enco 
food output, and other billions in storing the 
abundance, or in subsidizing its sale or dona- 
tion overseas. The food stamp plan is the 
Only really workable and successful approach 
we have developed for enabling more Amer- 
icans to buy increased quantities of this food. 
And the studies already made in the short 
2 years since the first timid pilot plans 
Were instituted show that the food stamp 
plan has indeed resulted in higher consump- 
tion of meat, milk, dairy products, fresh 
vegetables, fruit and other nutritious basic 
food items the very poor had not previously 
been able to consume. 

FRESH FOODS IN PREFERENCE TO POWDERED 

Why powder the surplus eggs if we can get 
more families to eat fresh eggs purchased in 
the corner grocery? Why powder surplus 
milk if we can get more families to drink 
more fresh milk? Why buy up cattle and 
convert them into canned meat and gravy 
for the free distribution program if we can 
enable more families to go into the meat 
market and buy red meats right out of the 
refrigerated cases? 

Probably the most surprising statements 
in favor of a food stamp plan of aiding the 
needy in preference to the older method of 
distribution of storable surplus commod- 
ities each month from central depots came 
from a former high official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the Eisenhower 
administration. When I saw this material 
Printed in a conservative publication, I was, 
frankly, flabbergasted. For the very man 
who made the report which gave the food 
stamp plan the edge—and a decided edge 
Over the distribution of commodities di- 
rectly—had been one of the bitterest foes of 
my food stamp bill during the Eisenhower 
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years. His name is Don Paariberg, now a 
professor of agricultural economics at Pur- 
due University, but previously an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture under Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Let me say that Professor Paarlberg thinks 
very few Americans go hungry because they 
are impoverished. Perhaps you in the food 
business, seeing what your low-income cus- 
tomers buy and live on, might have a differ- 
ent idea about that. But the former Agri- 
culture Department official—who opposed the 
food stamp idea vigorously when he was in 
the Department—nevertheless now concedes 
that in operation, it has shown many, many 
advantages over the direct distribution 
method he used to defend so strenuously 
against my attacks, 

GREAT INCREASE IN FOOD BUDGETS OF NEEDY 


For these are some of the things which 
have happened under the food stamp plan: 

First, instead of seeing their poorer cus- 
tomers going to a firehouse or an armory or 
a schoolhouse or some other distribution 
point to obtain large quantities of flour and 
dried milk and powdered eggs and cornmeal 
and so on, the food merchant in the food 
stamp areas now sees these customers back 
in his store buying good, appetizing, fresh 
and frozen and processed foods—just like 
everyone else. 

Second, the low-income families partici- 
pating in the food stamp plan, while having 
no more disposable income to spend on other 
things, have a great income increase when 
it comes to food purchases. They can now 
afford a good, well-rounded diet. Their chil- 
dren are introduced to the delicious foods 
all of the rest of us have taken for granted 
for years—orange juice, canned soups and 
frozen vegetables and fresh produce and good 
red meat and tasty baked goods and delicious 
poultry and all of the other wonderful do- 
mestically produced items you sell. 

Third, the food stamp program enlists the 
State and local authorities in a direct man- 
ner and gives them many responsibilities for 
certification of eligibles. This is no longer 
done on a hit-and-miss basis, as was often 
the case in the direct distribution program 
where no one seemed to care too much how 
much chiseling went on—after all, it was 
just surplus stuff the Government couldn’t 
get rid of any other way except shipping it 
overseas to give away there. But now the 
local authorities and the State welfare people 
must investigate and certify—and take re- 
sponsibility for eligibility. 

REGULAR CHANNELS OF TRADE 

Fourth, the regular channels of trade are 
used all of the way through—from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler to retailer. 

Fifth, the costs of the program are clearly 
identifiable. Under the direct distribution 
program, the actual cost of the free food 
items is hard to determine, the storage and 
distribution costs are cloudy because they 
are divided among various jurisdictions and 
authorities, and the value of the time de- 
yoted by public officials at the various levels 
to the distribution functions can never be 
really accounted for. Under the food stamp 
plan, there are costs—there are expenses. 
But they are visible and ascertainable, and 
pretty exact. And the interesting thing 
about the costs is that even taking into 
consideration the subsidies involved—the 
difference between the amount each family 
spends in purchasing the food stamps and 
the cash value in terms of the food which 
can be purchased with those same stamps— 
the cost to the Federal Government would 
be about the same under a nationwide food 
stamp plan as they are now for the direct 
distribution program. 

That is because the storage and packaging 
and shipping and warehousing and refrig- 
erating and other costs which are 
under the direct distribution plan would be 
eliminated under the food stamp plan. A 
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customer coming into your store and buying 
a pound of butter out of your refrigerated 
case, and paying for it with a food stamp 
coupon, is paying for all of the costs of 
distribution with that coupon. But when 
a free pound of butter is handed out at a 
food distribution center, has the Govern- 
ment not had to shoulder similar distribu- 
tion costs? Of course it has. And these 
would be saved. Together—adding together 
the present costs of direct distribution of 
surplus foods—they come to an amount 
equivalent to the subsidies involved in a 
food stamp program. 


MORE PUBLIC CONCERN REQUIRED 


So what is holding up the adoption of the 
food stamp plan on a national basis? The an- 
swer is that you are—you and others in the 
food business around the country who have 
not yet made your voices heard in the Con- 
gress on this issue; and your customers, who 
have not yet learned of the advantages to the 
needy and to the public of the food stamp 
plan over the direct distribution system; your 
Congressmen, and Congressmen from other 
States, who have not seen enough evidence 
of interest back home in this issue; and pub- 
Me officials at every level, who have failed to 
call for action in Congress. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is solidly be- 
hind this plan. So is the President. So is 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Hearings have been held on 
my bill and a subcommittee has recom- 
mended some technical changes which 
was willing to accept, and which the admin- 
istration accepted. I look for action in this 
session—if there is more interest on the part 
of grocers, wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
others in the food business, and more inter- 
est on the part of public officials at every 
level, and more awareness on the part of the 
general public and of the press to the im- 

of this idea in building better diets 
and having better nourished Americans in a 
nation overwhelmed in food abundance. 

Unfortunately, I do not at the present mo- 
ment see any substantial Republican sup- 
port in the House Agriculture Committee for 
the plan. They talk about making it a joint 
Federal-State plan with the States shoul- 
dering half of the cost of the food stamp 
subsidies. If that were to be written into 
the bill, the program would be killed. There 
is no doubt about it. 

PRIMARILY AN AGRICULTURAL STIMULATION 

PROGRAM 

Missouri, for instance, is not going to ap- 
propriate the money to pay half of the cost 
of the present subsidy in the food stamp plan 
in St. Louis. It took a lot of doing eyen to 
get the State to shoulder some of the costs 
of certifying the eligibles under the regular 
welfare machinery. If the State were going 
to spend more money for its welfare clients, 
it would probably prefer to increase the 
monthly checks—and that, of course, is a 
necessity in any event. The State of Mis- 


cipients. Every State faces this problem. 

The Federal program, however, is not pri- 
marily a welfare program—it is a food pur- 
chase stimulation program. It is an 
Agricultural stimulation program, now being 
paid for out of customs receipts earmarked 
for the farmers’ benefit. One-third of all 
import duties, by law, are earmarked for 
surplus food removal purposes or other pro- 
grams to help stimulate the consumption of 
agricultural products. It is this source of 
funds which has financed the food stamp 
pilot projects. 

ATTEMPTS TO SCUTTLE PROGRAM 


Under my bill, we would also add direct 
Federal appropriations to make the plan na- 
tionwide. But it would still be a farm-help 
program primarily. Unless and until we ever 
increase welfare payments to a level which 
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would enable the recipients to afford all of 
the elements of a decent minimum standard 
of living, including a good diet, there is no 
other way to assure adequate quantities of 
good food for the lowest income families in 
our midst. 

If a proposal comes under the heading of 
alding the farmer, however, it is amazing 
how much help we can get for the under- 
nourished. And that is the basis on which 
this program now operates. It may not be 
the most idealistic basis on which to ap- 
proach it—but it works. And that, in itself, 
is important in a democracy. 

So my advice to the grocers of Missouri— 
those of you from outside St. Louis who also 
want to enjoy the advantages of partici- 
pating in this program and who want your 
low-income customers also to participate— 
is to get after your own and 
impress upon them the values and virtues of 
this proposal. Get the grocery industry na- 
tionally more directly involved. Get the food 
manufacturers and processors into it—some 
have already shown an interest. 

And, by all means, don't let the idea be 
scuttled by impractical amendments and 
conditions imposed by those who are funda- 
mentally opposed to the whole idea, and 
who always have been opposed. I am not 
being partisan when I say that I never got 
a single Republican vote out of the House 
Agriculture Committee on my food stamp 
idea—not once in 10 years. Therefore, I do 
not intend to go along with crippling amend- 
ments intended to appease the enemies of 


bill out of committee without 
killing its effectiveness, and I think we can 
do that, too, if the food industry will join in 
the fight, and fight intelligently. 


or tried to make, 


of them, at fifst, went into areas represented 
by Democratic Members of Congress. But 
after his anguished cries of the partisanship 
he claimed was present in the establishment 
of the pilot programs, implying that Demo- 
crats were alone enjoying the benefits of this 
wonderful program, he didn’t lift a finger to 
try to get it for his own district, or to help 
get through legislation which—like my bill— 
would extend it to all districts. 
On the other hand, one of the strongest 
I have had in the Congress for 
my bill is a Republican Congressman from 


Pennsylvania who now has a pilot food stamp 


plan operating in his district. I helped him 
get it. I supported his efforts. Why? Be- 
cause, the first time I ever succeeded in 
having the idea voted on in the House—and 
it was a bitter battle—he was the only mem- 
ber of the minority party to stand up and 
support me. Since then, many other Re- 
publican Congressman have helped—but 
none on the Agriculture Committee. 

So it is not partisanship—it is primarily a 
Tefiection of the kind of district a Member 
represents. Those Members with a high per- 
centage of unemployment in their districts, 
and with substantial numbers of people on 
welfare or receiving surplus food, know what 
the food stamp can mean in terms of a 
better diet and a better life for their people, 
and a better break for the neighborhood 
grocer, too, I might add. 

ST. LOUIS PLAN A SOURCE OF PRIDE 


My parting plea, therefore, is: Make sure 
your Representative in the Congress knows of 
your interest in this plan. You carry weight 
with him, for you are a local businessman 
and what you think about proposals in the 
Congress bearing on your business are im- 
portant to your Congressman. 
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The food stamp plan, as I said, is not 
utopia on a handout card. It is stringently 
administered, and if you get it installed in 
your area, many of your eligible families may 
not want to participate, at least not at first. 
That would indicate either that they don't 
need the help, or that they don’t want it; or, 
and this is more likely, that the adminis- 
trative red tape is strangling their interest. 
That happened at first in St. Louis, but we 
pretty well corrected it. The requirements 
were overly rigid; they were initially drafted 
in Washington and Chicago, not St. Louis. 

But if a program is valid, and needed, and 
wanted—the bugs can be worked out. And 
what has resulted In St. Louls ls a source of 
pride to all connected with it: It certainly 
is a source of pride to me. 


Research on Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Development recently filed a report set- 
ting forth some of the basic issues re- 
lating to Government and science, and 
2 some questions that deserve atten- 

n. 

There has been a great deal of public 
and scientific interest in this report. 
Universities and scientific centers 
throughout the country have asked for 
copies and it has stimulated some serious 
and concerned discussion, as we had 
hoped it would. 

The use of science by this Nation in 
developing its future course must be wise 
and effective. Over the past decade, our 
Federal authorities have made more and 
more use of broad research to examine 
possible courses of action and provide 
guidelines for decisions. Congress has 
authorized a great many programs 
which would encourage just such re- 
search, 

This is what has prompted occasional 
soul searching here about the proper 
(way to control and define the uses of 
such research. We are not alone. All 
modern Nations have recognized the im- 
portance of scientific research to future 
growth, as well as to the power structure 
in world affairs. 

The importance of considering na- 
tional policy for science, and promoting 
greater understanding of the benefits 
and risks of research, has been widely 
discussed in the press as well as in Con- 
gress. Legislative study has been en- 
couraged. More and more voices are be- 
ing heard, contributing to this discussion. 
We welcome it, and I should like to com- 
mend to the Members an editorial from 
the Buffalo Evening News which helps 
to put this debate in perspective: 

RESEARCH ON RESEARCH 

While determined to slow down the sky- 
rocketing costs of Federal support for every 
sort of research program, Congress has recog- 
nized the need for a better understanding of 
just where present research policies are 
heading. This is all to the good. 

The deepening sense of frus- 
tration at the runaway size and complexity 
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of federally sponsored research projects is 
well Illustrated in the thoughtful report la- 
sued this week by the House Science and 
Astronautics Subcommittee, 

The spending rate for all research and 
development programs has been rising so 
rapidly (doubling every 4 or 5 years) that 
the subcommittee wonders whether Congress 
is equipped to give “effective direction" in 
setting priorities and appropriating wisely 
in the field of science. 

It isn’t just the amount of total research 
Spending ($15 billion this year) that has 
soured the romance’ between Congress and 
science. The lawmakers are dismayed to 
find that the “galloping technical revolution 
is threatening to outrun the number of tal- 
ented people necessary to nourish it.” 

They are troubled by conflicting counsel 
from the scientific community, a “pork bar- 
rel” proclivity in the dispensing of funds, 
the proliferation of a science bureaucracy 
in some 40 Federal agencies sponsoring re- 
search work, and by geographical Imbalances 
in the distribution of grants to industries 
and universities. 


President Eisenhower gave the same warn- 
ing while he was in office. 


It is a different sort of imbalance, how- 
ever, that alarms respected members of the 
science community. Dr. Carl P. Haskins, 
president of the Carnegie Institution, warns 
that our national tendency to equate success 
in research with “sheer magnitude of effort" 
(as in the space lunar expedition) can pe- 
nalize less glamorous endeavors and do in- 
calculable damage to our “whole pattern of 
scientific scholarship.” 

The comprehensive review of the techno- 
logical scene to be undertaken now by the 
Science Subcommittee and by a separate 
nine-member panel organized last summer 
signals the end of an era in which Congress 
was willing to sign almost any kind of a 
blank check for “research.” 

And the most encouraging sign in all this 
ts the recognition that Congress, having 
fragmented its jurisdictions among dozens 
of committees dispensing research money, 
must educate itself with much more assur- 
ance if it is to exercise wise judgment in 
channeling limited resources in brainpower 
and money for desirable national goals. 


Speech Delivered by President C. Easton 
Rothwell at Mills College Ceremonies 
Attending the Death of President 
John F. Kennedy, Friday, November 
22, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


v OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during this period of mourn- 
ing for the late and beloved Presi- 
dent Kennedy, many fine essays and 
poems have been written lauding the 
greatness of this man who gave so much 
on behalf of his country. 

In addition to the written words, many 
beautiful ceremonies and speeches were 
delivered as eulogies to John F. Kennedy. 
Among these profound speeches was one 
delivered by President C. Easton Roth- 
well of Mills College in Oakland. 

I am very pleased to be able to insert 
his address delivered at special memorial 
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ceremonies held at Mills College on the 

night of the terrible tragedy: 

Speech DELIVERED sy PRESIDENT C. EASTON 
ROTHWELL AT MILLS COLLEGE CEREMONIES 
ATTENDING THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 


The death of the President has stunned us 
all. We share in disbelief the realization that 
his life has been taken for reasons that 
cannot be anything but trivial by comparison 
with our well-being as a people or the des- 
tiny of the world of which we are so much 
a part. 

This is 2 moment for grief—the grief we 
share with the President's family, grief in 
our loss of a courageous and intelligent first 
citizen. Whatever our political convictions, 
we, as Americans, recognize the deep tragedy 
of a leader struck down in pursuit of his 
convictions, convictions broadly shared by 
the people he represented, convictions within 
which there was no place for the hatred and 
Violence that took his life. 

We know that in this Nation ideas are 
fought upon the battleground of discourse. 
Issues are won and lost by the peaceful, if 
turbulent, exchange of debate, by the quiet 
privacy of the ballot box. They are never 
settled by a gun fired clandestinely at a man 
who bears upon his shoulders the most 
grievous responsibilities of our Government. 

Let us be thankful that we live in a na- 
tion which can, in the midst of its shock and 
grief, proceed in orderly fashion to elevate 
its Vice President to the Presidency. With 
heavy hearts but with confidence we can say, 
“The President is dead. Long live the Pres- 
ident.” 

Of course, we shall carry forward. Life 
must be lived. The Government must gov- 
ern, The democratic way in its deepest and 
most sombar sense must prevail. We on 
this campus, like our fellows across the Na- 
tion, shall pause to pay our tribute, and 
then return to our work. How better can 
we expiate our shock? How better can we 
live out our finest traditions; how better ex- 
Press the spirit of a man who expected so 
much of us? 

Our Nation will recover. In this profound 
test of our spiritual resources we shall re- 
spond with an inner knowledge that we can 
meet whatever the future may bring. 

This is a moment for sadness. It is a mo- 
ment for refiection upon the great waste of 
all young men who are taken too early in the 
Service of their country, the more so when 
they are taken by violence. It is a moment 
for prayer. But it is also a moment for 
Tededication to a people and a nation and 
® government that can move forward calmly 
in the midst of tragedy to express without 
interruption the common will. 


Statement of Mayor James H. J. Tate, 
Mayor of Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, December 12, 1963, the distinguished 
Mayor of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate, testified before a sub- 
Committee of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Public Works in support of the ex- 

of the accelerated public works 
Program. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include below his excellent 
statement before the committee: 
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STATEMENT OF Mayor James H, J. TATE, 
MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I 
am honored to appear before you today for 
the purpose of urging an extension of the 
accelerated public works program. Unfortu- 
nately, I was unable to attend the hearings 
of the House Public Works Committee on 
this subject, but I did submit a written 
statement setting forth our experience with 
the program in Philadelphia during the past 
year and our conclusions as to the benefits 
to be anticipated by extension of the pro- 
gram. Today, I would like to reiterate that 
statement and to make the benefits of our 
experience available to you so that you may 
see how the program operates in actual prac- 
tice at the local level—the working level. 
We, in Philadelphia, have been among the 
most virgorous supporters of the 
since its inception, and now its great value, 
practicality, and effectiveness have been 
proven by actual experience. I urge, there- 
fore, your approval of extension of the pro- 
gram, being convinced that it is a good pro- 
gram snd an impressive example of the ef- 
fectiveness of Federal-local cooperation with 
the assistance of our competitive private 
enterprise 

Certainly, any local governmental juris- 
diction would prefer to be self-sufficient if 
at all possible. There are many reasons, 
however, why this often cannot be done. 
One of the most important is the fact that 
unemployment is a national problem that 
transcends city, county, or State boundaries. 

The increase or decrease in Job opportu- 
nities within a city or labor-market area 
are tremendously influenced by national pol- 
icies which affect the overall economic 
growth rate of the country, as well as by 
major regional shifts in location of employ- 
ment-generating industries resulting from 
changes in resource utilization, technology, 
labor supply and costs, and changes in 

tion costs. 

At the local level we are also hampered by 
the fact that local revenue resources are 
subordinate to those of the Federal and 
State Governments, and must depend largely 
upon the already heavily burdened real es- 
tate tax to finance rapidly growing govern- 
mental programs. 

Twenty percent of our Nation's population 
lives in poverty, and these same unfortunates 
are attracted to the urban centers of our 
large metropolitan areas in search of em- 
ployment or cheaper living costs. Thus cen- 
tral cities, like Philadelphia, have undue 
financial burdens stemming from a national 
problem and what is certainly a national 
responsibility. 

The accelerated public works program is a 
practical and effective means of attacking 
unemployment, and at the same time reliey- 
ing other critical municipal problems more 
quickly. I am sorry to say that critics of 
Federal programs which aid local govern- 
ments frequently overlook these facts of life 
which exist at the municipal level. 

The trend of unemployment in Philadel- 
phia has been a matter of great concern for 
along time. At the end of July, 80,000 per- 
sons in our work force, or 9 percent, were 
unemployed. The problems caused by this 
condition are not getting better, despite 
heroic efforts to stimulate programs for in- 
creasing jobs locally. The APW program of- 
fers one means of attacking this problem by 
helping us to help ourselves. 

At this point, I must take vigorous excep- 
tion to statements made by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in testimony before the House 
Public Works Committee to the effect that 
Philadelphia decided not to increase its own 
spending because of the availability of Fed- 
eral grants. This is not only completely un- 
true, but it reflects the archaic thinking of 
the present leaders in this organization who 
still live in the past while the rest of the 
world marches on. Even our own Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia ac- 
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knowledges that the APW program is a con- 
structive effort, and has disavowed the posi- 
tion of the so-called leadership of the U.S. 
chamber. 

The fact of the matter is that the APW 
grants have enabled us to start programs 
now—when they are vitally needed—instead 
of having to wait until some time in the 
future. Concurrently, we have carried for- 
ward as rapidly as possible on all of the proj- 
ects in our capital program, and have in- 
creased our planned expenditures by 
amounts which are several times larger than 
the total of approved APW grants. 

The clearest and most direct benefit of the 
accelerated public works has been 
in the actual on-site labor generated by each 
APW grant—labor which, in turn, means 
thousands of additional Jobs supported by 
actual payroll expenditures of some $15 mil- 
lion a year. To the workers directly involved, 
this is income they would not have received 
were it not for this vitally needed program. 

In addition to the direct benefit of added 
on-site labor, construction of public works 
facilities set off a chain reaction, benefiting 
labor and business throughout the entire 
economy. For example, with one of our 
APW projects having a cost breakdown of 60 
percent for labor and 40 percent for mate- 
rials, local workers were immediately bene- 
fited by the 60 percent. But, in addition, 
production, distribution, and transportation 
of the materials required labor which, if the 
same proportion existed, amounted to an 
additional 24 percent of the project cost. In 
turn, production of raw materials required 
labor which, on the same basis, would have 
amounted to 9.6 percent of the project cost. 
Thus, in the final analysis, all but a very 
small portion of the project funds may be 
assumed to have benefited productive labor. 

Along with this, of course, were the addi- 
tional profits inuring to the contractors, 
suppliers, and producers involved in the pro- 
ductive process. Incidentally, the reason- 
ableness of these profits was insured by the 
fact that all of the construction contracts 
were awarded after formal competitive bid- 
ding and careful inspection of all work dur- 
ing construction by both city and Federal 


In this connection, I have been authorized 
to place on record the unqualified support of 
both the Contractors Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, representing management, and 
the Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia and Vicinity, representing 
reek who join with the city of Philadelphia 

in urging an extension of the accelerated 
public works program. To both groups, 
APW has been a material help in sustaining 
@ high level of construction activity. 

The fact that we have been enabled to have 
this activity now, instead of later, has helped 
substantially in making our urban renewal 
and redevelopment programs even more effec- 
tive in stemming the onslaught of urban 
blight. 

The acceleration of certain projects also 
provides very substantial benefits in the 
form of maintenance and repair savings. 
For example, many of our sewers are very 
old and had been neglected for many years. 
We are now overcoming the effects of this 
long neglect and, through reconstruction un- 
der the APW program, many of the sewers 
will be virtually cost free for many years to 
come. 


That APW grants are sound investments 
is evidenced by the final results. To the ex- 
tent to which we have put to productive 
use the idle capacity of our labor, manage- 
ment and equipment, we have acquired 
needed physical facilities that we would not 
otherwise have. 

The benefits to the individual workers 
are clearly visible in payroll records showing 
take-home pay for productive effort. Equal- 
ly as visible is the concrete and steel and 
other components of the completed physical 
facilities. These results are all tangible and 
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real accomplishments of productive effort 
for essential p . They are not ethe- 
real, as the benefits of subsidies or payments 
for reducing production, nor are they the 
unneeded products of made-work. To the 
contrary, they serve essential public needs. 

In summary, I sincerely believe our Phil- 
adelphia experience clearly shows that the 
accelerated public works program will en- 
able communities throughout the Nation to 
complete now more of the basic public 
facilities which contribute to their economics 
and cultural growth as well as to the public 
health and welfare of their citizens. The 
APW program has been a significant factor 
in expediting this work. 

Local communities and Federal agencies 
are now tooled up to better utilize this pro- 
gram in achieving its essential objective, 
and I believe it can be even more effective 
in the future than it has been until now. 
It Is for this reason that I strongly urge the 
Congress to take favorable action on legis- 
lation e this valuable accelerated 
public works program for 1 year, 

Thank you. 


Federal-State Antitrust Jurisdictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an excellent 
article which appeared in the New York 
Law Forum issue of March 1963, writ- 
ten by my good and distinguished friend, 
Attorney George C. Mantzoros, of New 
York. George Mantzoros has had an 
unusually distinguished career in the 
practice of law and at present is assist- 
ant attorney general in the southern 
district of the State of New York in 
charge of the antimonopolies bureau. 
He was assistant district attorney for the 
southern district of New York from 1954 
to 1957. Mr. Mantzoros is qualified to 
practice as a member of the bar of two 
major industrial States, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

As this is a thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive discussion of Federal and State ju- 
risdiction which is of great importance 
to the business community as well as 
labor-management groups, I am includ- 
ing this good article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to call these basic issues to the 
attention of the American people, the 
legal profession, and to the business 
management groups. We should know 
these basic tenets and rules of our U.S. 
free enterprise system. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL-STATE ANTITRUST JURISDICTION 

GEORGE C. MANTZOROS * 
I, INTRODUCTION 

Federal antitrust jurisdiction under the 
commerce power extends to intrastate 
commerce including local restraints of great 
importance haying interstate effects“ Ex- 
amination and analysis of comparative Fed- 
eral and State antitrust jurisdiction ex- 
plodes, with surprising force, the myth that 
the States are excluded from antitrust juris- 
diction? The Commerce Clause does not 
constitute a contraction of State jurisdiction 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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in its traditional and historic sphere of re- 
sponsibility A jurisdictional overlap, 
therefore, exista. 

The Attorney General’s National Commit- 
tee in 1955 advocated a balanced program to 
extend the antitrust laws to all markets, 
national and local.“ State antitrust capa- 
bility plus the renaissance of the States’ con- 
ventional responsibility in promoting and 
fostering the concept of competition as the 
rule of trade, presages fulfillment of a na- 
tional goal. Legislative activity includes 
newly enacted antitrust statutes by Hawali’* 
and Washington;* and the reactivation * and 
modernization of existing statutes in other 
States. Progress is noted toward a uniform 
State antitrust statutes. 

State investigations and prosecutions have 
multiplied. California, Florida, Hawalli, IIH- 
nols, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Texas and Wisconsin pursued a posi- 
tive enforcement program.” Numerous 
treble damage actions instituted by States 
are pending in the Federal courts, Private 
antitrust actions are evident. 

Jurisdictions in the antitrust feld, which 
is the power to adjudicate, must be ascer- 
tained from analysis of its two essential ele- 
ments: legislative authority ™ and the man- 
ner of service of process. 

Il, STATE ANTITRUST LEGISLATION 


Regulation of monopolies and restraints 
of trade within the ambit of the States 18 
exercised under the police power. 
tion declaratory of and in implementation 
of the common law, antedates the Sherman 
Act.“ Generally, State antitrust legislation 
has been declared constitutional. 

The concept of a competitive economy is 
deeply rooted in the States, and is vividly 
illustrated by declarations embodied in their 
constitutions condemning monopolies, as: 
“contrary to the genius of a free govern- 
ment“; * odious, contrary to the genius of 
free government and the principles of com- 
merce”; u “inimical to the public wel- 
fare“; and, “against policy.“ * 

Federal supremacy of law under article VI. 
section 2, of the Constitution and the 10th 
amendments’ reservation of State powers is 
the subject of continuous debate. State 
jurisdiction in antitrust is not immune from 
the seemingly eternal debate of Federal- 
State relations. A series of decisions adopt 
the position that State antitrust legislation 
is not preempted by the Sherman Act,” Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act,“ Federal marl- 
time and admiralty jurisdiction,™ and Fed- 
eral legislation governing copyrights. 
banks,“ and fisheries cooperative associa- 
tions.* 

Proponents of Federal supremacy presume 
that the commerce clause gives the Federal 
Government primary and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion™ This argument is usually a reecho 
of U.S. Supreme Court declarations that Con- 
gress intended “to go to the utmost extent 
of its constitutional power in restraining 
trust and monopoly agreements“ * by em- 
ploying “all the power [Congress] pos- 
sessed.”™ Precedents addressed to measur- 
ing Federal antitrust jurisdiction under the 
commerce clause, however, are actually out 
of context and do not serve to prove shrink- 
age of State jurisdiction. 

This presumption of preemption by coin- 
cidence of mere coverage has been emphati- 
cally disayowed by the e Court in 
California v. Zook * and DeVeau v. Braisted.” 
Significantly, the Court in Puerto Rico v. The 
Shell Co. (P.R. Limited), upheld the con- 
stitutionality of that Commonwealth's anti- 
trust statute, modelled on the Sherman Act, 

a challenge based on this presump- 
tion. The Court said that the enactment 
of this statute was an exercise of legislative 
power “nearly as extensive as those exercised 
by any State legislature” and “a rightful 
subject of legislation.” = 

The thread of paramount national interest 
in unhampered interstate commerce, uni- 
formly regulated, is interwoven in recent 
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preemption decisions. The principle is estab- 
lished “that the exercise by the State of its 
police power, which would be valid if not 
superseded by Federal action, is. superseded 
only where the répugnance or conflict is so 
‘direct and positive’ that the two acts can- 
not "be reconciled or consistently stand to- 
gether.’ "= 

State antitrust legislation neither purports 
to regulate nor imposes a burden which ad- 
versely affects interstate commerce. On the 
contrary, such legislation is uniquely har- 
monious with the national economic policy,” 
relieving and loosening interstate commerce 
from monopolistic constrictors. This view 
is supported by New York judicial policy 
which accords “great weight“ * to Federal de- 
cisions, The United States Supreme Court 
decision in Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky v. 
Tennessee * is most significant on the sub- 
ject of State antitrust jurisdiction. A foreign 
corporation had entered into an arrangement 
to induce merchants to revoke a competi- 
tor’s orders for oil. Tennessee alleged that 
the purpose and effect of the arrangement 
was to lessen competition and thereby raise 
oil prices within the State. The corporation, 
which had been shipping the oil into Ten- 
nessee from Pennsylvania, claimed that the 
State antitrust action was an unconstitu- 
tional regulation of interstate commerce. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for a unan- 
imous court, held: 

“It does not regulate the business at all. 
It is not even directed against interference 
with that business specifically, but against 
acts of a certain kind that the State dis- 
approves in whatever connection. The mere 
fact that it may happen to remove an inter- 
ference with commerce among the States as 
well with the rest does not invalidate it.“ 

Congress in 1890 made no attempt to in- 
vade the legislative authority of the several 
States." The existence of a basis for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, therefore, does not pre- 
clude State court power to render judgment. 
The decision in Leader Theatre Corp. v. 
Rand /ſorce u a private action, su this 
view, The New York court held that the 
“exhibition and display of * * * motion 
pictures is of substantial local significance 
regardless of the interstate commerce activi- 
ties involved in making films available for 
such exhibition and display.” 

The Standard Oil and Leader Theater 
cases, therefore, conclusively confirm a State 
court's power to adjudicate when the juris- 
dictional requiremente over the person and 
subject, matter, the monopolistic practice or 
act, are present, notwithstanding its refer- 
ence to interstate commerce. Fundamen- 
tally, as a matter of substantive law, 
antitrust is a proper subject of legislation 
without cause for conflict in Federal-State 
enforcement, 

Itt, STATE ANTITRUST JUDICIAL POWER 

The States’ crusade against the Trusts in 
the 1880's, occurred during the reign of the 
rule of Pennoyer v. Nef,” which confined the 
State's reach of process to its boundaries. 
Thus, as illustrated in People v. North River 
Sugar Refining Co. New York's action was 
limited to one of several members of the 
Sugar Trust.“ 

Congress in 1890 was concerned with the 
reach of antitrust powers to all markets. 
The Sherman Act, akin to other legislation,“ 
was enacted to supplement State antitrust 
enforcement, Senator John Sherman em- 
phasized the need for Federal legislation 
with its “single object“ to “supplement the 
enforcement of the established rules of com- 
mon law and statute law by the courts of 
the several States,” and to “arm the Federal 
courts within the limits of their constitu- 
tional power that they may cooperate with 
the State courts.” 4 

The recent shift to new-fashioned bounds 
of due process in International Shoe Co. v. 
Washington and McGee v. International 
Lije Insurance Co.“ breathes new life into 
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State antitrust capability in the exercise of 
judicial power. State legislatures, alert to 
these changes, have begun to “occupy the 
new enclave.“ Washington's assertion of 
jurisdiction in antitrust actions to non- 
residents, “engaged in conduct in violation 
of this law which has had an impact on this 
State,“ „ is one of profound significance. 
The decision in Matter of La Belle Creole 
International, S.A. v. Attorney General, * 
holding that a foreign corporation is not 
immune from the Attorney General's investi- 
gatory powers, represents an equally im- 
portant development. 

Congress in 1890, as evidenced in the House 
Report,“ expressly contemplating a Federal- 
State partnership in antitrust responsibility, 
said: 

“It follows, therefore, that the legislative 
authority of Congress and that of the sev- 
eral States must be exerted to secure the 
Suppression of restraints upon trade and 
monopolies. Whatever legislation Congress 
may enact on this subject, within the limits 
of its authority, will prove of little value un- 
less the States shall supplement it by such 
auxiliary and proper legislationaas may be 
within their legislative authority.” 

Concurrent jurisdiction has been judicially 
affirmed. The Federal Government's action 
in United States v. E. C. Knight,” was succes- 
sive and complementary to State actions 
against the Sugar Trust. The State of Ohio, 
in State ex rel. Hogan, Attorney General v. 
The Hocking Valley Ry. Co. was held en- 
titled to have a dissolution ordered by a 
Federal Court made permanent as to intra- 
state commerce and to supervise the rail- 
road's future conduct. Two Wisconsin deci- 
sions held that Federal Trade Commission 
enforcement did not preclude State action.“ 
A Texas appellate court, in 1962, refused to 
abandon its jurisdiction of a State civil anti- 
trust action because of a successive Federal 
criminal indictment.” 

To inject interstate versus intrastate com- 
Merce as a formula to Federal-State relations 
in antitrust enforcement, presumes a defini- 
tive division of authority and leads to and 
Constitutes the principal cause of multiple 
actions, But, the transformation of the na- 
tional economy has obscured geographical 
boundaries * so that f-rmer simple distinc- 
tions are no longer available. 

A Massachusetts court wisely cautioned 
against abandonment of jurisdiction over 
antitrust, a subject historically within the 
State's competence, lest it discover later 
that it has retracted where the Federal Goy- 
ernment will not advance and has therefore 
been derelict in its duty.” ™ 


Anticipating challenges to jurisdiction and 
in the exercise of caution, State antitrust 
attorneys sometimes unduly restrict in the 
Pleadings, antitrust jurisdiction to intrastate 
commerce requiring Federal supplementary 
action Moreover, resistance to the policy 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
to Include in consent decrees an admission 
Of Uabillty for recovery of damages incurred 
by States and their political subdivisions, for 
example, promotes duplication of effort by 
the States and multiplicity of enforcement 
actions.“ Frequently, the existence and 
the exact nature of the monopolistic practice 
ae 3 is not known or dis- 

m the pleadings or the judgment 
in the Federal 280 ee 2 

True, contemporaneous or successive Fed- 
ral and State prosecutions do not violate 
the 5th or 14th amendments.” Fears and 
apprehensions of a race to the courthouse 
door, are fanciful. Recognition of the 
States’ capability to eliminate restraints 
from interstate commerce within the ex- 
reise of their judicial power insures against 
the possibility of any practice of multiple 
action brinkmanship. A comprehensive 
Federal-State antitrust enforcement policy 
With adequate laison and coordination, can 
Provide a policy for concurrent enforcement 
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wherever necessary, to reach all markets and 
conserve Federal and State resources. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


It is not too early to forecast that the 
States are destined to play an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the field of antitrust administra- 
tion and enforcement, In New York alone, 
not to mention other States, significant 
strides have been made since the New York 
Legislature, acting on the report rendered in 
1957 by the New York State Bar Association's 
Special Committee on the New York Anti- 
trust Laws, amended the Donnelly Act to 
make clear that it relates to all subjects of 
commerce, embracing the same economic 
activities as the Sherman Act.” There has 
been a steady increase in the activity of the 
New York Attorney General’s Anti-Monop- 
olies Bureau, giving some substance, at 
least, to the adage that history repeats it- 
self. Prior to the Sherman Act of 1890, anti- 
trust enforcement was the exclusive concern 
of the several States; thereafter, Federal anti- 
trust activity tended to obscure the States’ 
historic role. Now the States are returning 
to the scene, albeit in a somewhat revised 
role: rather than any clear cleavage along 
jurisdictional lines, the tendency of State 
and Federal antitrust authorities to supple- 
ment and complement each other’s opera- 
tions is already apparent, presaging the de- 
velopment of a unified and effective enforce- 
ment policy throughout the Nation. 
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The Kennedy Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
untimely death of President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, literally hundreds of 
proposals have been offered on ways in 

which to memorialize him. 

On November 30, 1963, Diario Las 
Americas—the Americas Daily published 
an editorial entitled “The Kennedy 
Plan.” Since its inception, the policy of 
this outstanding newspaper has been 
constantly embodied in the following 
mottos: “For a better understanding be- 
tween the Americas” and “for liberty, 
culture, and hemispheric solidarity.” It 
serves 21 capital cities of the Western 
Hemisphere—from Washington to 
Buenos Aires. 

The Kennedy plan, as proposed by Di- 
ario Las Americas, would be a continu- 
ing, living memorial to its founder: 

For gratitude, for respect, and for justice, 
the name Kennedy should be said when 
speaking of the Alliance for Progress. 


The editorial follows: 

Tue KENNEDY PLAN 

To make promises and not keep them for 
irresponsibility is easy though immoral. 
Unfortunately, many are the politicians who, 
at election time, offer much and do very 
little or almost nothing of it. 

When John F. Kennedy was a candidate 
to the Presidency of the United States of 
America, he offered to give the cause of in- 
ter-Americanism his best efforts. And when 
by the will of the majority of his nation he 
reached the White House in Washington, 
President Kennedy made good his word. In 
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March 1961, not yet 2 months after assuming 
the chief office of state, John F. Kennedy, 
in a memorable occasion, called together 
the diplomatic representatives from Latin 
America to announce to them the trans- 
cendental project he had termed as the Al- 
lance for Progress, in which he offered the 
assistance of the United States of America, 
in a huge scale, for the realization of a vast 
plan of inter-American cooperation, tending 
to yleld substantial improvements in the 
living standards of the peoples who, together 
with those of the United States, through 
their respective States, make up the inter- 
American system. 

On March 13, 1961, thus, the machinery 
of the Alliance for Progress was set in mo- 
tion, in what was the first pronouncement 
on foreign policy by President Kennedy. The 
young and winning statesman was commenc- 
ing to make a reality of his promises of help 
to the sister nations of Latin America. And 
in the course of his tenure, to the very mo- 
ment when a Communist assissin cut short 
his valuable and renowned existence, Presi- 
dent Kennedy showed always his unbreak- 
able determination to carry the Alliance for 
Progress to the highest tops of victory. For 
that reason, the plan of the Alliance for 
Progress deserves to bear the name of its U- 
lustrious and enlightened architect. The 
plan of the Alliance for Progress should be 
called the Kennedy plan, in homage to the 
egregious memory of he, who with actions 
more than with words, gave proof to Latin 
America of his noble spirit of political, eco- 
nomic, and social solidarity. These three 
elements are contained in that historic 
speech delivered at the White House, when 
President Kennedy announced his formidable 
plan, 

For gratitude, for respect and for justice, 
the name Kennedy should be said when 
speaking of the Alliance for Progress. That 
is, that his name identify what his intelli- 
gence, his innermost self and his will con- 
ceived, dreamed of and started to shape into 
reality. 


Appropriate Increases in Salaries for 
Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
of the Board of Governors of the State 
of California formally expressing favor 
for providing certain increases in the 
salaries of all Federal judges: 

THE STATE Bar oF CALIFORNIA, 
December 13, 1963. 


Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Post 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Roosevett: Please be advised 
that the board of governors of the State bar 
of California, upon consideration of recent 
congressional proposals providing for certain 
increases in the salaries of all Federal Judges 
has expressed itself formally as being in favor 
of an appropriate increase in such salaries. 

Your favorable consideration of an increase 
in the salaries of Federal judges is respect- 
zully urged by the board of governors. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack A. HAYES, 
Secretary. 


December 18 


Frayed-Collar Friendship—Kennedy 
Warmth Outstanding Memory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 6, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith a splendid article written by 
Mr. Tom Fox of the Clarion Herald in 
New Orleans. It gives further insight 
into the warm and friendly nature of our 
late great President. The article fol- 
lows in full. 

FRAYED-COLLAR FRIENDSHIP—KENNEDY 
WARMTH OUTSTANDING MEMORY 
(By Tom Fox) 

Because great men are always 
on a yardstick of great deeds, America and 
the free world will remember John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy for the big things he accom- 
plished in life. 

Yet I will remember the slain 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States not for his varied 
achievements but for a little incident that 
took place 3 years ago. 

As news of his assassination spread across 
the world that black Friday in November, my 
thoughts raced back to Evansville, Ind., 
where, on a rainy October afternoon, I spent 
an hour with Kennedy. He was Senator 
Kennedy then and he was campaigning for 
the White House. 

I was a sportswriter and fun and games 
were my beat. 

Vice President Richard Nixon had come to 
town and my editor barked out an assign- 
ment: “Go out and talk to Nixon about 
sports. ” 

Nixon was a sports buff. He forgot about 
the big issues for a few minutes and talked 
about Ted Williams and Stan Musial and 
Sammy Baugh. It was a good interview, easy 
and relaxed, My editor was impressed. 

Five days later Jack Kennedy came cam- 

in Evansville, 

“We've got to give the Democrats equal 
space,” the editor said. “See if Kennedy likes 
sports, too.” 

It was not an easy assignment. 

“That [sports] is not the contest this 
year,” Kennedy said. He told me the voters 
should hear his views on foreign policy, the 
Cuban situation, 5 civil rights. 

“Why sports?” he wanted to know. 

I asked Kennedy if he could beat Ike play- 
ing golf. He seemed irked by the question. 

“That's not the contest this year,” he said 
and turned to field a question from a bat- 
tery of political reporters. I was a one-man 
sports minority. I needed a fresh approach. 

I stood back and sized up the handsome 
young Senator. He was wearing a brown 
herringbone tweed suit, a white oxford cloth 
shirt with blue stripes, and a blue knit tie. 
I looked at the shirt a second time. I had 
discovered a weak spot in the Kennedy 
armor. 

The collar was badly frayed at the neck- 
line. Jack Kennedy, seeking the highest of- 
fice in the free world, was campaigning in a 
shirt with a frayed collar. 

I edged closer to Kennedy. 

“If you'll give me your collar size and 
sleeve length I'll buy you a new shirt,” I said. 

Kennedy seemed puzzled at my offer. 

“Why,” he asked, his forehead, 
“would I be in need of a new shirt?” 

“Because,” I said, whispering into his ear, 
“the one you have on is badly frayed at the 
collar.” 

He drew back. He felt the neckline. He 
felt it again. 
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“Do I have that one on?“ he asked. I 
nodded. 

He tried to push the frayed edge inside 
the neckline. I told him my offer still stood. 
“Oh, no, no,” he said, “I have other shirts on 
the plane.” 

Kennedy turned to the other reporters, but 
he took a double take and smiled at me. 
“Thanks, anyway.” he said. The infec- 
tious Kennedy grin, the billboard smile that 
was to win the love and admiration of mil- 
lions of men of good will the world over, got 
bigger and bigger. Jack Kennedy was 
laughing heartily, laughing at himself. 

“You're very observant,” he said. “Tell 
your editor I said you should be covering 
politics.” 

Perhaps the incongruity of the frayed col- 
lar struck Jack Kennedy's Irish sense of hu- 
mor, for thereafter he talked on endlessly 
about sports, 

He was explaining how his wife, Jacque- 
line, broke an ankle in a game of touch 
football at Hyannisport * * * and then a 
minister began the invocation to open the 
Evansville political rally on the courthouse 
square, 

“Just a moment,” Kennedy sald, bringing 
a finger to his lips and bowing his head in 
meditation. 

When the prayer was over, Kennedy con- 
tinued the story. “Jackie,” he said, smiling, 
“I just got racked.” 

The last time I saw Jack Kennedy alive he 
was in the private compartment of his 
Plane, taking off the shirt with the frayed 
collar. He seemed tired and drawn. 

“The competition in athletics is very sim- 
Har to the competition in politics,” he said as 
I was leaving. “But you pay more in poli- 
tics—physically.” 

People will remember John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy for many things. The sports buff 
Will tell you he made touch football as pop- 
ular as Coca-Cola. Wall Street may recall 
the gusto with which he backed down the 
Steel interests. Diplomats will remember 
his courage in forcing Red missiles out of 
Cuba. History, perhaps, will acknowledge 
him as another Lincoln, a young Roosevelt, 
& latter day Jefferson. His church will re- 
Gard him as a noble son. : 

But I will always remember John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy on that rainy October after- 
oon he came to Indiana campaigning for 
the Presidency in a frayed shirt collar. 

In the wake of his tragic death, it's 
the only memory of the man that I can re- 
call and somehow manage to smile. 


Some More About Subways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, advo- 

Cates of public operation of transit facili- 

somehow never learn about—cer- 

they never report about—the facts 

that are revealed by the following item, 

Written by Joel Seldin in the New York 
Herald Tribune of December 17, 1963. 

New Yorkers read them and weep. 
Washingtonians should read them and 
Tejoice that they have not yet been so 
burdened. 

If subways are to be public services, 
free of cost or most of it, to the riders, 
let us face up to it frankly. Let us say 
80—and then proceed to build and op- 
erate them out of the tax revenues. Do 
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not kid the public, as they are doing in 
my home city. 

I am not convinced that this is the 
only way to run a railroad. 

The article follows: 

TRANSIT AUTHORITY Tores Up QUILL'S PRICE, 
$238,573,000 
(By Joel Seldin) 

The full cost of all union demands for 
subway and bus workers in the transit au- 
thority would be $%238,573,000 a year, the 
authority said yesterday. 

The 4-day, 32-hour week asked by the 
Transport Workers Union, if granted with no 
other increases, would cost $64 million a year, 
the transit authority disclosed. If it were 
based on the increased wages and other con- 
ditions demanded by the union, the shorter 
workweek would cost $73,684,000 a year, the 
transit authority said, ‘ 

The estimates were revealed after a meet- 
ing of the TWU and the transit authority 
with Mayor Wagner's transit labor board. 
David L. Cole, the board chairman, said there 
had been no progress in negotiations in the 
last month because the union is- insisting 
that the 32-hour issue be resolved before it 
will discuss anything else. 

The authority, which says its 15-cent fare 
is already imperiled by a deficit, has refused 
to grant the shorter workweek. TWU Presi- 
dent Michael J. Quill insists the TWU mem- 
bers will strike at 5 am. January 1 if they 
do not have a new contract at that time. 

SECOND ROADBLOCK 


A second roadblock, Mr. Cole reported, is 
the TWU's insistence that an agreement be 
reached at the same time for the transit 
authority and the Manhattan and Bronx Sur- 
face Transit Operating Authority, which op- 
erates two private buslines the city took over 
last year. 

MABSTOA has 7,000 employees, all mem- 
bers of the TWU. The transit authority em- 
ploys 28.500 members of TWU, and 1,700 
members of the Amalgamated Motor Coach 
Employees. 

Mr. Cole said his board will meet at 4 
p.m, today with Mr. Wagner to report on 
the status of the talks. He said he will also 
ask the mayor to decide whether he wants 
the board to concern itself with the 
MABSTOA employees, who were not city 
workers when the board was set up. 

In addition to Mr. Cole, the board includes 
George W. Taylor and Theodore W. Kheel, 
All three are veteran arbitrators and media- 
tors. If the parties cannot agree, the board 
is empowered to recommend a settlement, 
which is not binding on either side. 

After announcing the bargaining impasse, 
Mr. Cole displayed a thick book of cost esti- 
mates that had been submitted by the transit 
authority, and said the board was about to 
study them. Asked to reveal some key costs, 
he hesitated then put the question to Joseph 
E. O'Grady, transit authority chairman. 


NO COMMENT BY QUILL 


Mr. O'Grady had no objection and the 
figures were released, with a warning from 
Mr. Cole that they were transit authority 
figures and not endorsed by the board. Mr. 
Quill, who had once estimated the total cost 
of the union’s package demand at $165 mil- 
lion, had no comment. 

The authority's estimate was that the total 
package would more than double the present 
pay of transit workers. On top of the pres- 
ent wage-scale range of from $2.34 to $3 an 
hour, it would provide an increase of $3.22 
an hour. 

The 4-day week at present wage rates, the 
authority said, would be the equivalent of 
an 86.84-cent-an-hour pay boost. If com- 
puted on the basis of the union’s additional 
demands, the shorter hours would be equal 
to 99.57 cents an hour. The present transit 
authority work week is 40 hours, 
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In 1961, the union and the transit author- 
ity settled for a package officially described 
as worth $36 million a year, but since re- 
estimated at about $30 million, The funds 
came from reserves. 

This year, the authority has said it will 
have a net deficit of $4 million, even if it 
has no increased labor costs. It is required 
by a State law to raise the fare If its operating 
expenses exceed its revenues. It has guar- 
anteed the present 15-cent fare only until 
January 1. 


A POLITICAL ISSUE 


The city’s transit fare has for many years 
been a political issue between the city and 
State administrations. It is complicated this 
year by the declared aspiration of Governor 
Rockefeller and the possible hopes of Mayor 
Wagner in the coming national elections. 

It is still uncertain whether the city would 
need the permission of the State to provide 
a subsidy for a contract settlement in order 
to preserve the 15-cent fare. 

Mr. Quill has proposed that the fare be 
eliminated entirely by dividing the cost of 
city transit among the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority, and real estate taxes. 


Rededication to the Program of Our 
Late President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many tributes and memorials to our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, the fol- 
lowing meditation by Pastor Alton Mot- 
ter of Minneapolis deserves to be read 
and remembered by all Americans. Pas- 

tor Motter has recently been chosen as 
the new executive secretary of the Min- 
nesota Council of Churches. His in- 
tense commitment to the welfare of man 
is reflected in his searching question, 
“Have we the will, the sufficient sense of 
responsible citizenship to take up where 
he left off?“ I especially commend this 
message to my colleagues and hope our 
actions will indicate we have responded 
affirmatively: f 


A CHALLENGE TO THE SOUL OF AMERICA 


The President is dead. How that news 
has tested the faith and courage of every 
American in these days. As we gathered in 
our sanctuary to find strength and comfort, 
every word of song and scripture spoke to 
our souls in an extraordinary way, making 
the reality of Christ and of faith stand out 
bold and fresh. 

(In the special service of commemoration 
and dedication held on America’s National 
Day of Mourning on Monday, an overflow 
congregation heard a memorable meditation 
delivered by Pastor Alton Motter.) 

There is a time in the life of a nation 
when the grief which encompasses it is too 
great to be expressed in words. We are in 
the midst of such a time now. 

Most of us believed that the assassination 
of a President belonged to the struggling 
stages of our past, that it was something 
for history books—Lincoln in 1865, Garfield 
in 1881, McKinley in 1901. But 3 days ago 
it happened, and, within minutes, the young 
and vital life of President John F. Kennedy 
came to an end. 

But in a very real sense, the assassin’s 
bullet killed not only our President; it killed 
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a part of each of us. It was an attack, as 
was the murder of the murderer since then, 
upon our democratic procedures, upon our 
respect and reverence for human life, upon 
our hopes and dreams. 

As we think of the awfulness of the deed 
which caused his death, we can think only 
of the words of our Lord from the cross: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” For it seems clear that only 
a warped life could commit such a crime; 
that only a hate-filled personality could bring 
such sadness to a nation and to the world. 
What a price to pay * * * for the poison of 
hatred. 

There is, in this great national tragedy, 
deep and challenging implications for all 
Americans, but especially for all Christians 
in America. For it is the Christian's busi- 
ness to overcome hatred, to conquer fear, to 
provide the inner disciplines which can bring 
the kind of social and spiritual security 
which makes murder unnecessary. My 
friends, how our world cries out for the 
qualities of Christian love—the kind of com- 
passionate love which can bring justice and 
freedom and peace to every person, to every 
race and to every nation of the earth. 

This day, then, should be not only a day 
of mourning for the untimely death of our 
departed President—for his widow and his 
children, for his family and his colleagues— 
this it should be and is. But it must be 
more; It must be also a day of rededication 
to the quality of love revealed in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, and the ways that love can survive 
and conquer the evils of our time. “America, 
America. God mend thine every flaw, Con- 
firm thy soul in self-control, Thy liberty in 
law.” 

President Kennedy worked faithfully and 
diligently to remedy some of the evils of our 
time: to bring equality of opportunity to all 
races; to reconcile the differences between 
nations; to bring hope to the economically 
dispossessed; and to encourage man's search 
and struggle for the more abundant life. 
Have we the will, the sufficient sense of re- 
sponsible citizenship to take up where he 
left off? To support such efforts of our new 
President as he makes his way into the 
future? 

This, then, is truly the hour to recall the 
words of our martyred President: “Ask not 
what America can do for you; ask, rather, 
what you can do for America,” 


Masicianship on Capitol Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for all 
the differences we Members of Con- 
gress have with one another, Christmas 
reminds us that we can work in harmony 
and “make beautiful music together.” 

This idea is reinforced by an article 
entitled “Toots, Tones, and Taxes,” 
which appeared in the November 1963, 
issue of Musical Merchandise Review. 
Researched and written by Larston D. 
Farrar of Washington, the article dwells 
on the musical training and abilities of 
Members of Congress. 

The conclusion is that if we in Con- 
gress ever decided to get up our own band 
or orchestra, we might be competition 
for the National Symphony—or at least 
Lawrence Welk. 


Since many of the Members who re- 
plied to the questionnaire used to gather 
material for the article expressed an 
interest in knowing the results, I am in- 
cluding “Toots, Tones, and Taxes,” and 
commend the attention of my music lov- 
ing colleagues to it: 

Toots, TONES, AND Taxes 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

If the sounds from Washington, D.C.’s 
Capitol Hill sometimes seem disharmonious, 
let it be know that it is not because the 
ladies and gentlemen who comprise our 
Nation’s governing body are tone deaf. On 
the contrary, close to 50 percent of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives haye had training 
in musical instruments. 

This fact came to light in a survey con- 
ducted by MMR’s Washington editorial office. 
The survey was made to learn more about 
the musical habits of perhaps the most in- 
fluential group of people in the world * * * 
men and women who set trends, propagate 
culture and vote on such matters as the 
excise tax on musical instruments and 
quality stabilization, 

Comments about their musical training, 
offered by many of the legislators inter- 
viewed, are particularly interesting and 
pertinent, not only because of their source 
but because they spotlight some of the prob- 
lems that currently face our industry. 

A recently completed survey of the 585 
Members of Congress, conducted exclusively 
by the Washington office of Musical Merchan- 
dise Review, indicates that approximately 
one-half of all U.S. Representatives and 
Senators have taken musical training of some 
kind, for periods ranging from a few weeks 
to many years. 

The survey also shows that possibly one- 
half of those who have taken musical train- 
ing studied the piano, with the others hav- 
ing been trained in the violin or various band 
instruments. 

The musically eye-opening survey is start- 
ling in many respects, since it is generally 
believed in the music industry that, in gen- 
eral, only one-tenth of all high school stu- 
dents are exposed to musical training in one 
or more instruments for varying lengths of 
time. This means that the Congressional 
music ear is at least five times more keenly 
attuned to rhythm than that of the average 
high school graduate. It can also be taken 
to mean that a person who studies music 
has a greater chance of winning high political 
Office than one who exhibits no interest at 
ali in such training. 

Of the 535 legislators polled by MMR, 159— 
or more than one-third—replied in writing 
to the question of whether or not the Repre- 
sentative or Senator ever had studied “the 
piano, organ, violin or other musical instru- 
ment.” 

Of the Representatives replying—132 in 
all—some 64 stated that they had studied 
music, while 68 replied that they had not. 

Of the 27 Senators replying, 14 replied 
that they had studied the piano, organ or 
other musical instrument, while 13 stated 
that they had not. 

Projecting the figures to the 376 Senators 
and Representatives who did not reply— 
for lack of time, illness, lack of interest, or 
whatever—it is safe to surmise that approxi- 
mately one-half of all the elected legislators 
on Capitol Hill today have studied the piano, 
organ, or a string or band instrument, 


of the Nation, from both political parties (in 
ratio to the size of the delegations) and in- 
cluded a truly representative sampling of the 
legislative body, in the view of statisticians. 

The size of the response Indicates an un- 


usual interest in music among the legis- 
lators, in the view of those who polled Con- 
gress, by such methods on other issues. A 
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hundred and fifty-nine replies by mail— 
from a group of men as busy and engrossed 
as our national legislators is an extremely 
good sampling and shows much greater than 
usual interest in the subject. 

In fact, many of the legislators voluntarily 
noted in their replies that they would per- 
sonally be quite interested In learning the 
results of the study. 

Almost all of the letters from those who 
showed any interest at all were couched in 
light, friendly and even humorous terms. 

“As a boy, I went through the experience 
common to many youngsters—at least, in my 
generation,” Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Republican, of Utah, responded. 

“I took piano lessons for a number of 
years. But my teacher, my parents and I 
all agreed that this was not my field. I quit 
long before I ever approached any degree of 
proficiency.” 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, replied succinctly: 

“I have studied the piano, the clarinet and 
played a mandolin.” 

Senator CLIFPORD P. Case, Republican, of 
New Jersey, replied: “I have studied the 
piano and the organ, but cannot claim pro- 
ficiency in either.” 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, confessed that he studied the 
saxophone, beginning at the age of 9, for 2 
years. 

Senator Gare W. McGer, Democrat, of 
Wyoming, had quite an experience, musically, 
when he was a youngster. 

“Like most high school youngsters, I 
played in our band. My instrument was the 
sousaphone. This was, however, a minor 
part of my musical career and a compara- 
tively happy musical experience. 

“I regret to say that I was a victim of 
what might almost be called a ‘musical 
racket," as a result of which I became 
thoroughly soured on the whole art and 
turned away from it completely. I am sure 
this is my loss, but it was a searing experi- 
ence, 

“I studied piano for 11 years, from the 
time I was 5 until I was 16. My parents 
were ‘sold’ by a Chicago music school on the 
idea of making me a concert pianist and I 
was forced to practice long hours every day 
on scales and finger exercises, and on build- 
ing up a repertoire of about 100 pieces a year, 
all aimed at recital performances and con- 
tests. Never was there any idea that music 
could be fun or worthwhile in itself. I am 
still bitter about the whole wretched time. 

“I hope such ideas have passed into the 
limbo they deserve, and that young people 
are now allowed to find a little pleasure in 
the noble art of music.” 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, had an entirely different ex- 
perience in his musical training. 

“I studied piano and was rather proficient 
during my very early teens, especially in the 
rendition of hymns,” he relates. As I grew 
older, I wanted to be on the athletic fields 
and so I can report I literally ran away from 
the keyboard, lost my touch and can now 
only pound out a few bars of rather routine 
music, 

“I love sentimental songs and I recall as a 
member of the glee club in my college days 
(1920-24) I had a special solo number, 
Moonlight and Roses,’ which I vocaled' out 
with gusto. Seriously, though, I do find 
certain types of music very restful, conducive 
to contentment and spiritually wholesome.” 

Senator FrANK CHURCH, Democrat, of 
Idaho, says: “As a youngster, I studied piano 
for a limited time. I am sure that it gave 
me an appreciation of music and musicians 
that might otherwise never have been nur- 
tured.” 

Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana, replied: 

“The only instrument I have ever studied 
is the violin and the only tune I remember 
learning was ‘Where the River Shannon 
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Flows“ My particular musical enjoyment 
lies in listening to plano recordings on a 
hi-fi,” 

Senate Minority Leader EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, also a member of the 
“yes” group responding to the query, de- 
clared: 

“As a boy, I took plano lessons for a little 
while, but I found fishing and baseball more 
delightful and did not persist in this venture. 

“At one time, in the Army, I bought my- 
self a violin and took a few lessons, but my 
military duties interfered with that and that 
venture also came to an abortive end. For 
some years I sang in a church choir. That 
is about all I know about music.” 

Senator Jacop K. Javirs, Republican, of 
New York, noted that “I studied the piano 
years ago, but was forced to give it up, as I 
began working to attend New York Univer- 
sity Law School, and there simply was not 
time for everything.” 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, of 
Alaska, has a familiar story to relate about 
his musical training. 

“My father, always anxious to give me as 
Well rounded an education as possible, in- 
sisted that I take piano and violin lessons,” 
he recounted, “I regret to say that this 
effort was completely wasted.” 

Senator Evaens J. McCarruy, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, wrote: 

“My experience with the piano was limited 
to five lessons, but I did somewhat better 
with the clarinet and played in high school 
and college in both the band and orchestra. 
My musical ability has pretty much declined 
and disappeared since college.” 

Senator Prrer H, Dominick, Republican, 
of Colorado, asserted: “As a young man, I 
took 3 years of piano lessons. Unfortunitely, 
the teacher and I agreed that the ambition 
Was there, but not the aptitude. Since my 
wife and children play—both the piano and 
the guitar—we have music in the house 
fairly constantly.” 

The responses from Representatives who 
admitted they did study music varied as 
much as those from Senators. 

“For a brief period during my youth, I 
studied the clarinet,” Representative BASIL 
L. Wurrener, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
reported, “But I do not consider myself as 
having qualified as a musician.” 

Representative VERNON W. THOMSON, Re- 
Publican, of Wisconsin, declared that he 
Played the cornet while in high school and, 
in fact, played in the State Championship 
High School Band of Richland, Wis. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Demo- 
05 of New Jersey, has a different story to 


“I studied trumpet and French horn briefly 
as a youngster. Out of respect to the mem- 
ory of the composers, I abandoned my at- 
tempts to play and have been an avid listener 
ever since.” 

Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Dem- 
Ocrat, of Wisconsin, is proud of his musical 
background. He related it as follows. 

“My musical education began at 10 years 
When I began piano lessons with a private 
teacher in my home city of Milwaukee. 
Showing some aptitude for the instrument, 
I continued my studies at the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music. 

“In 1932, upon graduation from high 
School, I became the organist and choir 
director at St. Mary Magdalene Roman Cath- 
Olic Church and it was the earnings from 
this job which provided the money for my 
College education at Marquette University. 
My organ studies were taken at the music 
department at Alverno College. 

“I left the part-time job at St. Mary Mag- 
dalene's in September 1939 for a full-time 
Position as organist and choir director at 
St. Vincent de Paul Church. That position 
was held until 1948, when I entered the Con- 
gress of the United States. While working 
us a church organist I also was senator in 
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the Wisconsin State Legislature from 1942 
to 1948. 

“As an organist, I gave a number of sacred 
and liturgical music concarts and partici- 
pated in two operettas produced by the 
parish. Since becoming a Congressman, I 
have, from time to time, returned to St. 
Vincent de Paul's—principally at Christmas 
and Easter—to play the organ. My wife also 
plays the organ.” 

Representative Ropert T. Secrest, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, pointed out that, as a youngster 
he studied the piano for about 2 years. 

“I might make the observation,” he said 
drily, “That if I campaigned for Congress 
with the same measure of diligence with 
which I practiced my piano lessons, there 
would have been no opportunity for you to 
address an inquiry to me.” : 

Representative Frank C. OsMens, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey, has an unusual yen, ac- 
cording to his reply: 

“From the age of 11 to 16 I studied the 
violin and was a member of the Dumont, 
N.J., high school orchestra for 2 years. I 
regret to say that I didn’t continue with 
music after high school. 

“My 16-year-old daughter is highly com- 
petent on the piano and one of these days I 
expect to get a violin and try it again.” 

Representative CHARLES LONGSTREET WELT- 
NER, Democrat, of Georgia, reported that 
“While a grammar school student, I studied 
the clarinet for about a year with notable 
lack of success. I enjoy music and have some 
small facility for simple instruments.” 

Representative CHARLES M. TEAGUE, Re- 
publican, of California, had something of a 
disappointing experience: 

“My distinguished career in the music 
field consisted of a few months of lessons on 
the saxophone,” he reported. “This was 
about 45 years ago. The teacher, my par- 
ents, and the pupil soon gave me up as a 
hopeless case.” 

Representative ELIZABETH Kee, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, who succeeded her husband 
in Congress upon his death many years ago, 
is noted in her State for her musical abili- 
ties. 

“TI studied both piano and voice for several 
years,” she pointed out. “I formerly sang 
in a church choir and for some time had a 
radio program—a trio of piano, violin, and 
voice, at which time I was the soloist. For 
the past several years I have been too busy 
as a Member of Congress to pursue my study 
of music, much to my regret.” 

Representative Orts G. PIKE, Democrat, of 
New York, is an accomplished pianist. 

“The first real job I ever had was playing 
piano in a dance band,” he relates. “I still 
play for my own amusement—drums, as well 
as piano. My wife plays the piano, my three 
children play the piano, another child plays 
the flute and another the trombone.” 

“I am sorry to say that I have never 
‘studied’ any musical instrument,” Repre- 
sentative LIONEL VAN DEERLIN stated, in iron- 
ical vein, “although my mother paid for 
piano lessons.“ 8 

Representative MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Democrat, of Michigan, has a good story to 
tell about her musical training. She studied 
the piano during her childhood years and says 
“It was one of the worst mistakes my parents 
ever made, although I managed to keep it 
quiet.” 

At any rate, here is the story: 

“Eighteen years after we were married my 
husband and I attended a party in a home 
where the host recently had installed a piano. 
He had taken a few lessons. On the piano 
was one of the old yellow “100 
Best Songs.” I asked the host to move over 
and I played one of the songs. 

“My husband stood in open mouthed 
amazement, When I had finished, he said, 
to the stupefaction of the guests: ‘My God, 
I didn't know you played the A 

“It has been a standing joke among our 
friends ever since.” 
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Representative Burt L. Tatcorr, Republi- 
can, of California, relates his musical experi- 
ence as follows: 

“Took a few violin and plano lessons in 
early years—a good parental idea to give 
some balance to my more natural athletic 
interests, After attempting to participate 
in school orchestras, my orchestra leader per- 
suaded me not to impose my musical ‘talents’ 
on others. I have not done so since. Our 
Nation and world could benefit from more 
good music.” 

Representative Durwarp G. HALL, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, had much the same ex- 

ence, 

“As a youth, I studied the trumpet and 
played in a boys’ band,” he related. “I was 
not good and finally was assigned the task 
of carrying the colors. 

“Incidentally, this was the largest boys’ 
band in the world in Springfield, Mo., under 
the direction of H. Ritchie Robberson. It in- 
terested me in Scouting at the age of 10 and 
I have continuous membership since that 
date in the Boy Scouts of America. 

“At the present time, I limited myself to 
a conch shell, on E-flat cavalry bugle, and 
occasionally a ‘sweet potato whistle.’ ” 

Representative Torsert H. MACDONALD, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, noted that he 
“studied piano—reluctantly—from 10 to 13 
years of age. I can’t play anything but the 
scales at present.” 

Representative Howarp W. Rostson, Re- 
publican, of New York, points out his varied 
experience with musical training: 

“During my college days I played the 
clarinet and saxophone, participating in 
amateur jazz combos as well as in the Cor- 
nell marching band. My musical interest 
dates from high school when I also played 
in both the marching band and orchestra, 

“At the present time, I play but rarely— 
occasionally at the home of a friend we play a 
few Dixieland records on the hi-fi, and toot 
along in cacophonic bliss.” 

Representative CHARLES H. WILSON, Re- 
publican, of California, had similar success. 
He relates: 

“I cannot claim to be a musician of note. 
However, I did study and play the trumpet 
while in high school. Also, while in the 
military service I was able to blow the bugle 
on some occasions. 

"I regret that I have not had much oppor- 
tunity to engage in musical activities in past 
years, but I am still interested in the music 
field.” 

Representative HAROLD O. OSTERTAG, Re- 
publican, of New York, also has had some 
interesting musical training and experiences. 

"As & boy, I played the slide trombone in 
the orchestra of my high school at Attica, 
N.Y. and in the Attica Town Band, and later 
as a student at Chamberlain Military In- 
stitute. During the World War I was a mem- 
ber of the 74th Infantry Band of the New 
York State National Guard and of the 155th 
Pioneer Infantry Band in the AEF. 

“After returning from service in France, 
I traded my trombone for an ‘E-flat alto 

and studied and played that in- 
strument for a number of years. In recent 
years, I have not been able to devote my 
time to these musical instruments, how- 
ever.” £ 

Representative Parm J, PHILBSIN, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, has an interesting 
story to tell of his musical career: 

“I have always been musical from my 


“Being deeply interested, as well as being 
a real music lover, I continued playing the 
piano on my own and can play almost any- 
thing I hear by ear and do a fairly good job. 
I have a very extensive repertoire, so to 
of songs that I play, which includes 
classical as well as popular music. 
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“For the most part, I keep in touch with 
modern, popular music, although I must be 
frank and state that there are not many good 
songs these days as formerly and that is 
quite a problem for those of us who love 
popular music. 

“When I was at college, I composed songs 
for college musicals and during my life have 
followed popular music very closely and still 
continue to do so and have many friends 
among composers and musical people. I am 
a regular vistor to the famous Boston Pops, 
and like to attend piano recitals, concerts, 
musical comedies and other performances 
where music is played and sung.” 

Representative ROBERT Tart, JR., Republi- 
can, of Ohio, in a wry humor, told of his mu- 
sical career: 

“I studied piano briefly in my youth, but 
quickly gave it up for football practice. I 
didnt’ turn out to be much good at football, 
either.” 

Judging by all the replies, it is legitimate 
to assume that if Congressmen ever decided 
to get up their own band, and if they could 
determine to work together (regardless of 
party or economic and political differences 
over legislation), Capitol Hill could have 
one of the most accomplished bands or or- 
chestras, in the United States. 

However, it doesn’t appear likely—in view 
of all the other activities in which Congress- 
men must take part—that such a band, or 
orchestra, ever will come about. 


After 19 Years—His Message Still 
Endures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 20 years ago, on Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, 1942, a column by Malcolm 
Bingay, editorial director of the Detroit 
Free Press, was published. On Veterans’ 
Day in 1961, the Miami Herald repub- 
lished Mr. Bingay’s column and said— 

Armistice Day has given way to Veterans’ 
Day and Mr. Bingay died in 1953. But his 
sentiments on that day 19 years ago are as 
alive today as the spirit of a free America. 


Mr. Speaker, a more appropriate time 
to present these thoughts on being an 
American could not be found. Our be- 
loved President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
has been taken from us by an assassin's 
bullet and the reins of the Government 
have been taken in hand by our new 
President, the most able and capable 
Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

With the approaching holiday season 
and a new year ahead of us, I believe 
this should be a time for all Americans 
to take pause to count their blessings 
and join with me in rededicating our- 
selves to be better citizens and Ameri- 
cans. In the words of President John- 
son— 

Today in this moment of new resolve, I 
would say to all my fellow Americans, let us 
continue. 

AFTER 19 Years—His MESSAGE STILL ENDURES 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 

I’m Joe Smith, American. 

I think my mother and father were the 
finest old couple I have ever known. 
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I loved my brothers and sisters more than 
anything else on earth, 

The companionships of my boyhood are 
among my tenderest memories. 

I prefer my wife to all other women and 
am not interested in any other. 

The deepest joy I have ever known was 
watching the opening of the eyes of my chil- 
dren. 

I recapture that old ecstasy when I dance 
my grandchildren on my knee, 

I would rather be in my own home than 
in any other place on earth. 

I would rather work in my own little 
garden than to see all the floral grandeurs 
of all the botanical gardens of the world. 
Because as each of my flowers blossom I 
know it is mine because it came into being 
through my effort. 

I think my own neighborhood is the best 
neighborhood there is In my city. 

I mind my own business and never tell 
anybody how to run theirs. But in all the 
cooperative efforts necessary for a good neigh- 
borhood, tending toward better living, better 
understanding and the city’s welfare in gen- 
eral, I play my part. 

I would not belong to a neighborhood as- 
sociation which tried to tell other people how 
to run theirs, 

I think my club is the best there is because 
it is my club. I know them all intimately 
and personally. I lke them and most of 
them like me. They are my friends. 

I think my church is the best there is be- 
because I was born in it. My mother and my 
father explained to me that I would always 
have to prove it to be the best by not hating 
any other or in any way attempting to inter- 
fere with their ways of worship, but to help 
them in every way possible as long as I had 
taken care of my own first. 

I think my own hometown is the best 
city on earth. I think so because it has been 
my home all my life. I know every nook 
and cranny of it—all hallowed with mem- 
ories and yet pulsating with life. 

I know that there are other towns just 
as good for others because I have traveled 
over the earth and have seem them. I might 
even admit that in certain things there are 
some other towns that excel mine. But this 
is my hometown. 

I think my State is the most beautiful 
because it is my State. I am soll of its soil. 
My forebearers rest in its ground. I know 
its streams and its lakes, its hills and its 
valleys. My heart swells with pride as I see 
the glory of it. 

This does not mean I do not like all the 
others States; because, when you put them 
all together, they make up my own United 
States. 

I have traveled over it from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, from the Canadian border 
to the Rio Grande. I have rubbed elbows 
with the people and have found, underneath, 
that they are all alike because they were 
born and bred under the same set of princi- 
ples and ideals which God granted me the 
vision to understand as an American, 

That is why I think my country is the 
cleanest and finest and most generous Na- 
tion on earth, because it reflects the collec- 
tive soul of the American people. 

We sprang from all the races of the earth, 
therefore we have no quarrel with any other 
people. 

I'm willing that we should help them in 
every way that we can—as we have since 
we began as a nation. 

But, as it is my family, my neighborhood, 
my church, my club, my city, my State so I 
want my country to remain our country. 

I'm not ashamed of being an individual, 
nor of being able to stand on my own feet. 
I'm proud of it. 

I have no yoice I would rather 
be able to hum the first verse of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” (which is all I can re- 
member) than to be able to sing the “In- 
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ternationale” on the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 
You see, I'm just plain Joe Smith, 
American. 

I do not know enough to solve all the 
problems of the universe in one lecture at a 
ladies’ study club. 

I realize I have some problems of my own 
I cannot solve. So has my family, my neigh- 
borhood, my city, my State and my country. 

I’m for the ideals and principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Lincoln. They are 
mine. Those of Marx and Engels and Lenin 
may be all right. I do not know. Until I 
do, Iam not willing to throw away my birth- 
right to experiment with something else. 

I am for my country in a world of law 
and order, made possible by my country 
and its generous treatment of all other 
nations, 


Trust Territories Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
own Congressman MICHAEL KIRWAN, 
dominant, earnest, and practical in his 
every action, has again shown us why 
we respect his fine judgment and secure 
sense of direction. Early in 1961, he 
visited the trust territories islands, that 
are managed by the Department of the 
Interior, under a trustee agreement with 
the United Nations (formerly adminis- 
tered by the Japanese, since World War 
I, after the defeat of Germany, who had 
purchased the scattered islands from 
Spain). 

What he saw there was enough to turn 
a puritanical heart to stone. Upon his 
return he went to work, in his own in- 
imitable way, to remedy the sad condi- 
tions under which these underprivileged 
people were living. 

Although a study was made by the 
United Nations, 3 years ago, not one of 
the other countries of the 14 comprising 
this group, evinced any interest in join- 
ing the United States in its contributory 
benevolence to solve or alleviate the 
problems of these 85,000 souls. 

At the time of his visit, $3 million was 
appropriated to meet our obligation. 
Through argumentative persistence and 
factual presentation of actual depressive 
conditions—the Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee made it possible for the Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate $6.5 
million. 

For 10 years the Interior Affairs Com- 
mittee had asked for this sum. A large 
portion of this money was spent on the 
expenses in maintaining and manning 
headquarters district offices, transporta- 
tion and communication systems. So 
that, as those costs rose, the $6.5 million 
bought fewer services, the population in- 
creased from 47,000 to 85,000 since 1947— 
thus adding more problems. 

Thus; the few funds left that were 
made available were not sufficient to 
carry out our promises to further their 
educational, economic, social, and politi- 
cal progress. This seeming neglect of 
Micronesia and its people, has brought 
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criticism (deservedly) upon the United 
States. But, again, the Insular Affairs 
Committee raised the budget to $15 mil- 
lion for this year and 1964. 

A substantial portion of this sum is be- 
ing expended on educational programs— 
to build and equip schools—as reflected 
in the recent letter received by MICHAEL 
Kirwan, from his intimate friend, Rev. 
William J. Walter, S.J. 

President Johnson, upon signing the 
bill, said, that education is the key to 
all further progress in the political, eco- 
nomic and social fields. American teach- 
ers are now being recruited to teach 
English, which authorities hope will be- 
come the common language of all the 
islanders. 

Congressman Kirwan stated that 
every dollar is needed, and more, to ac- 
celerate all the programs so that these 
wards of the United States will develop 
a way of life inimical to the inroads of 
communistic doctrines—in the near fu- 
ture years he predicts that $30 million 


will be needed to realize our determina- ' 


tion to mold a grateful people into a 
government stronghold for democracy. 
If the people of the territory decide, 
in the future, by vote, to select the 
United States as its protectorate instead 
of becoming nationally independent, the 
United States will hold a chain of islands 
of supreme strategic importance to our 
security and that of the free world. 

Thus, a leader of the Congress, travel- 
ing to distant lands to study actual con- 
ditions and to note the developing results 
Tealized through expenditures of moneys 
for specific purposes, in accordance with 
the intention of the Congress, made pos- 
Sible a reevaluation of a projected pro- 
gram, and stimulated stronger support 
-to realize our honest aims in benefiting 
these unfortunates who were witnesses 
to the murderous assaults of our troops 
against the enemy, which cost us many 
American lives. 

The question of whether the $15 mil- 
lion is enough and should other pro- 
Brams be accelerated, were questions 
asked by former President John F. Ken- 
nedy and the State Department, which 
is embarrassed in that it is suspected 
that the future debates of the United 
Nations will be critical of the U.S. ad- 
Ministration of the islands. President 


Kennedy appointed a seven-man mis- 


Sion, headed by Anthony M. Solomon, a 
State Department official, to survey the 
islands. These findings and recommen- 
daticns have not yet been made public 
but it is rumored that the report will 
recommend the major acceleration of all 
Programs. 


In his closing remarks, Congressman 
Kirwan true to the simplicity of his 
deep-felt appreciation for the confidence 
Teposed in him by his colleagues on the 
committee, in following his advice and 
the honesty of his representations in this 
important matter, said, “I am thankful 
to the members of the Insular Affairs 
Committee who made it possible for the 
Appropriations Committee to give the 
needed money to the trust territories 
(islands) .” 

Congressman Kirwan received this let- 
ter—in itself it tells the whole story 
Reverend Walter, a man of God, blessed 
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him for his fine work—and we are proud 

that we know and associate with such a 

distinguished servant of the Republic: 

Yap, CAROLINE ISLANDS, 
U.S. TRUST TERRITORY, PACIFIC, 

December 11, 1983. 

Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, ' 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: Early in 1961 you flew 
to the trust territory and made a brief stop 
at Ulithi Atoll. Ulithi had been devastated 
by a typhoon a few months previous to your 
visit. It was a sad sight. At a meeting of 
the chiefs you expressed your sympathy and 
they gave you a few souvenirs as a present. 
I was at Ulithi at the time but could not get 
to the island where you landed in time to 
meet you. 

Things are beginning to happen at Ulithi. 
Last summer the Government delivered the 
materials for school buildings. There are to 
be four grade schools and a junior high 
school, The natives were expected to donate 
their work and Mr. James Boykin came to 
supervise it. I helped a little in an unofficial 
capacity. 

The people were so eager to have their 
junior high school up for September that 
they worked overtime to do the job quickly. 
School opened on time with 125 students 
from Ulithi and the outer islands. Another 
American arrived to help Mr. Boykin. 

Both he and Mrs. Stahl are com- 
pletely dedicated people. They do not 
mind the isolation and lack of civilized 
living. They are enthused with their work 
and put in many extra hours trying to help 
the people. At last we have made a begin- 
ning in education and the future looks 
brighter. Eventually we will have an Ameri- 
can teacher at each of the grade schools. 

The people of Ulith! Atoll have asked me 
to send you their thanks and I also hereby 
include mine. They deeply appreciate your 
visit and the encouraging words you spoke at 
that time. 

May God bless you for helping to bring 
about a change. For 15 years I had been 
living in the atolls and for 15 years I had 
been ashamed of my country. We had the 
islands in trust and we were not fulfilling 
the responsiblity we had assumed. I was 
becoming a bit discouraged with our system 
of government—it seemed to be a big bu- 
reaucracy without a heart. Having met and 
talked with the present high commission 
has changed all that. May you be the first to 
receive the Christ Child’s blessing on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WILLIAM J. WALTER, S.J. 


Robert D. Byrnes of the Hartford 
Courant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of the House of Representatives 
an anniversary which is being marked 
this year by one of our correspondents 
in the Press Gallery. It was just 40 years 
ago this session that Robert D. Byrnes 
of the Hartford Courant first began 
covering legislative activities, as a cor- 
respondent with the Connecticut General 
Assembly. 
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This year, he watched his 10th Wash- 
ington swearing-in ceremony when the 
88th Congress convened in January. He 
has been here on the Hill since the war 
years and is widely known and respected 
for the scrupulous attention he pays to 
the correctness of his reports on the 
way Congress works. He is careful in 
determining just what can be done and 
in stating his facts accurately. 

He attended Trinity College in Hart- 
ford and then went into the newspaper 
field, arriving in political reporting al- 
most immediately. The Connecticut 
political field was an exciting one then, 
as it is today, and he knew the important 
figures on both sides of the fence, al- 
though the Courant has always been 
one of the most prominent Republican 
papers in the country. Next year the 
Courant will mark its own 200th anni- 
versary, and is widely known as the oldest 
newspaper of continuous publication in 
the United States. 

As the principal political representa- 
tive of this important newspaper, Mr. 
Byrnes covered the national conventions 
as well as the State conventions. When 
he came to Washington, he concentrated 
on reporting the doings of those who rep- 
resented Connecticut, and it is his wont 
to report not only the rollcall votes, but 
the teller votes as well so far as he can 
visually be accurate, 

When atomic energy first came under 
congressional surveillance, the chairman 
of the joint committee was the late Sen- 
ator Brien McMahon, Mr. Byrnes rolled 
up his sleeves and went to work studying 
the mysteries of the atoms, covered vir- 
tually all hearings and all unclassified 
material and soon emerged as one of the 
most knowledgeable reports in this area. 
He is familiar to many of the non-Con- 
necticut legislators who have been active 
in this field and he has helped many 
colleagues in questions relating to nu- 
clear physics. 

An example of the detailed effort 
which he puts into his work may be 
found in the article which he wrote for 
the Courant last Sunday. He was dis- 
cussing the present effort to discharge 
the civil rights bill from the custody of 
the Rules Committee. 

All of us know the difficulties and 
shadings of the problem which lies be- 
fore us. The real purpose of the dis- 
charge petition which has been filed and 
now has a substantial number of signa- 
tures is to remind the Rules Committee, 
where personal feelings may obscure the 
need for this legislation, that a great 
many Members of Congress expect the 
committee to bring out the bill for ac- 
tion in reasonable time. There is a dif- 
ference about what constitutes reason- 
able time, but the message is there, and 
the means to do it is in hand. 

The petition is a sign of that deter- 
mination. It does not, as yet, have 
enough signatures to guarantee action, 
partly because there is an effort to en- 
courage the committee chairman to car- 
ry out his responsibilities. But it is not 
a frivolous function. The bill, contrary 
to others in which a few have actively 
been encouraging discharge, has been 
recommended by the proper legislative 
committee. Reports are available for 
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study. The leadership and the adminis- 
tration have urged that it be taken up. 

The legislative role in public affairs is 
one that deserves the kind of reporting 
it receives from Mr. Byrnes. He is ob- 
jective and analytical and he basically 
reports the facts. Mr. Byrnes, through 
his long years of experience, has compiled 
a magnificent record and I want to com- 
mend him now. 

In an earlier piece this year, Mr. 
Byrnes conveyed some of the feeling he 
has acquired for the legislatures and the 
legislators he has seen in his career. I 
submit this piece, too, to be reprinted 
here: 

Nor Everysopy FOOLED py WAR AGAINST RULES 
(By Robert D. Byrnes) 

WaAsuIncton.—Some of the supporters of 
Federal civil rights legislation in and out of 
Congress have been staging another war 
dance against the House Rules Committee. 
Presumably this impresses some people, but 
the number doesn't include many in the 
Capitol or elsewhere who are familiar with 
the situation. 

The whooping and tomahawk brandishing 
is because the commitee has not met and 
reported out a rule providing for considera- 
tion by the House of the civil rights bill. 
“Tyrant” is Just one of the terms that has 
been applied publicly to Representative 
Howarp W. SmirH, Democrat, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Rules Committee. It has 
been asserted that the Rules Committee’s 
only function and duty is to get measures 
that have been cleared by legislative commit- 
tees, Judiciary in the case of the civil rights 
` bill, to the floor so the House can “work its 
will” on them. It is also contended the Rules 
Committee has no right to examine the merits 
of legislation which it is asked to clear for 
the House. 

SUPPOSED TO BE FIXED 


Solutions to these and whatever other 
problems may have been presented by the 
Rules Committee were supposed to have been 
solved 3 years ago when the committee was 
enlarged to dilute the power of Surrx and 
the other conservatives. To be sure, the en- 
largement was a compromise, and didn't go 
as far as some of the committee critics 
wanted. In any event, the added members 
haven’t made the committee a slulceway 
through which any and all measures would 
be poured into the House. 

This correspondent, perhaps as a minority 
of one, believes the 435 Members of the House 
would be able to do a better Job as repre- 
sentatives of their constituents if the re- 
strictions imposed on them by the Rules 
Committee mechanism were removed. That 
change is not in the offing so the present 
furor should be viewed against the back- 
ground that exists, rather than in some other, 
and perhaps better, setting. 

The Rules Committee is regarded as an 
arm of the majority leadership in the House 
and it has a two to one majority from the 
party in control. Historically it appears the 
Rules Committee was established as a reform 
against one-man rule of the House by the 
Speaker. For some years, at least, with the 
division between liberals and conservatives 
blurring party lines there have been and are 
members of the committee whose votes are 
not available on a plea of party support. 

TARGET OF LIBERALS 

Judge Smirn, the present chairman, is a 
conservative, and thus a target for the liber- 
als anyway. There is no question that he 
has used his power as chairman to delay 
measures for which he himself would not 
vote. The spotlight is on Smrru because of 
the importance of the Rules Committee, but 
he acts just the same as do other committee 
chairmen. For instance, Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, as chairman of the Judici- 
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ary Committee, who is now a big chief in 
the push for action on civil rights, sat on the 
bill to make a needed increase in the num- 
ber of Federal judges for several years until 
there came a time when the Democrats could 
get patronage from the increase. Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp has as a major complaint 
against the Senate leadership that it hasn't 
been able in 3 years to get Senator LISTER 
Hm, chairman of the Labor Committee, to 
hold a hearing on Dopp’s bill to regulate the 
sale of certain drugs. 


PROVIDES FOR DEBATE 


The rule“ that the Rules Committee re- 
ports to provide for debate on a bill customar- 
ily sets a limit on the time for general debate 
on the measure, sets the policy for that bill 
as to what if any amendments will be in 
order, and sometimes, forecloses any points 
of order being made. Sometimes the rule 
will make a specific proposed substitute in 
order as a proposed amendment to the bill 
to be debated. The “rule” has to be adopted 
by a majority vote in the House before it is 
effective. 

It would seem reasonable for the Rules 
Committee to make inquiry into the merits 
of the bill and to get some knowledge of 
how much controversy is involved in order 
to recommend a time limit on debate. It is 
through the Rules Committee that the Ways 
and Means Committee gets so-called gag 
rules on its bills, barring any amendments 
being offered from the floor and thereby re- 
ducing all Members, except the 25 on the 
Ways and Means Committee, to an inferior 
role as legislators. It has been through the 
Rules Committee also that bills, chiefly ap- 
propriation measures, have come before the 
House under procedure that prevents points 
of order being made against provisions that 
could otherwise be stricken under the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 


MAJORITY CAN BEAT IT 


Any rule for consideration of a bill can be 
defeated by a majority vote in the House, 
thereby preventing consideration of the bill, 
and that has happened, Such rules can also 
be amended, but by a complicated process 
that involves voting down the previous ques- 
tion. The cards are stacked against oppo- 
nents of a rule by the procedure which per- 
mits debate of only 1 hour on a rule, and all 
the time being controlled by a majority party 
member of the Rules Committee, though he 
customarily yields half the time to a minor- 
ity member. 

The idea that the function and duty of the 
Rules Committee is to get measures to the 
floor is only half of the story. The other 
half, not mentioned in the civil rights row, 
is to save House Members from having to 
go on record on measures that have dubious 
merit but great emotional support for a 
short time. There are bills in every session 
that would be a majority of votes if they 
came to a rollcall, but on which the margin 
would be provided by Members who, for one 
reason or another, find it politics to sub- 
merge their doubts and vote aye. If such a 
bill doesn't get a rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee, it doesn't come to a vote in the 
House, and the probability is that it won't be 
heard of in the next session, 

A FUTILE GESTURE 


On an issue like civil rights, with so many 
people ardently for or bitterly opposed, a 
welter of politics is to be expected. Such ts 
the gesture of the discharge petition which 
was opened with a great flourish last Mon- 
day. The signers, of course, can go home and 
claim they did their best to get the bill 
through before Christmas, though it was 
obvious that wouldn’t happen. What these 
people won't brag about is that civil rights 
bills were introduced last January, it wasn't 
until May 8 that hearings were started, and 
it wasn't until October 29 that the commit- 
tee voted out a bill by steamroller tactics 
that prevented detailed discussion of a meas- 
ure that had been written outside the com- 
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mittee. Then it took a month, until No- 
vember 29, to get the report written and the 
bill ready for consideration by the Rules 
Committee. 

If there isn't a civil rights bill in this 
Congress, the whole record may show the 
Rules Committee was the least of the road- 
blocks. 


VETERAN WRITER SINGS LEGISLATORS” PRAISES 
(By Robert D. Byrnes) 

WAsHINGTON.—This is the season when the 
voice of the legislator is heard again in the 
land, though most of them haven’t yet had a 
chance to say more than, “I do” as they took 
oaths to uphold the Constitution. The 88th 
Congress has convened, the general assembly 
has come into session at Hartford, and in 
many other States the legislatures have met 
to struggle with the problems of what is best 
for the common good. 

There might as well be a warning here that 
for this date the goal of objective exposition 
and analysis customarily sought in this space 
have been abandoned. 

It was just 40 years ago, when the 1923 
session of the Connecticut General Assembly 
met, that I, a young reporter sure he was very 
knowledgeable about government as a result 
of some college courses, began to learn about 
legislatures and legislators by covering the 
house and committee hearings. 

STARTED IN 1943 


For each succeeding assembly ses- 
sion through that of 1943, and the infrequent 
special sessions, I was on hand for the pro- 
ceedings at the State Capitol. Wednesday I 
watched Members of Congress sworn in for a 
2-year session for the 10th successive time. 
It now seems easy enough to report objec- 
tively who did what and explain the result, 
but there is always an inner thrill in witness- 
ing one of the great operations of this won- 
derful representative form of government. 

It is trite to say this is a government of 
laws and not of men, but the laws are made 
by men and women. The men and women 
who have been making laws for four decades 
in the range of my sight and hearing, have 
been and are, a wonderful group. It is im- 
possible to count now the literally hundreds 
I have heard and watched, nor the many who 
for one reason or another have confided prob- 
lems that revealed a depth of patriotism and 
bigh moral courage that never could be 
spread upon the records in support of their 
actions. Suffice to say that the voters who 
elected them had far better representation 
and devotion than the voters have ever 
appreciated. 

This is not to say that lawmakers, collec- 
tively and individually, don't make mistakes. 
That would be foolish in the face of the num- 
ber of bills in every session to amend and 
correct the laws that have been adopted 
previously. 

~ NOT ALL PARAGONS 

Neither would I make any claim that all 
the legislators I have known or watched were 
paragons of all civic virtues. There have 
been some whose reelections are still 
mysteries to me, even as I find it hard to 
understand how they ever won in the first 
place. There have been the selfish ones who 
steered a course to reap the utmost personal 
advantage, some of them cynical, at least in 
private, and others who offered attempted 
rationalizations that shouldn't have fooled 
anybody, but probably did. But such people 
have been few and far between, and far, far 
outnumbered by those who, profanely or 
prayerfully, have confessed to lost sleep or 
emotional stress for trying to a right course, 
or, more often, the course that was least 
wrong under the circumstances. 

There was a rare and striking spectacle 
in the Senate Wednesday when Hawaii Sen- 
ator Hiram Fona, Republican, of Chinese an- 
cestry, escorted down the aisle to take his 
oath his newly elected colleague, DANIEL K. 
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Inouye, Democrat, of Japanese ancestry, who 
lost an arm fighting as a US. soldier in Italy 
in World War II. There was the Connecticut 
small town where, during the depression, it 
was decided to send to the house in Hartford 
a man who otherwise would have had to go 
on relief. Those instances are not necessarily 
extremes among legislators for there are few 
people who are elected to legislative bodies 
who are without some distinction in back- 
ground or career. 


PUBLIC UNAWARE 


It is unfortunate, though perhaps in- 
eyitable, that the general public can’t be 
aware of the talent working for it within the 
State and national legislative halls. It is 
amazing and wonderful, too, that the talents 
of several hundred men and women of such 
varied backgrounds and experience can be 
fused into a common endeayor that results in 
what is, for the most part, a wise course. 
Sure there are some popular heroes who can 
do no wrong in the eyes of their followers, 
and others who incur the bitter hatred of 
some groups. There are the hotheads and 
those who never seem to be ruled. But for 
every one who has some conspicuous virtue or 
fault, there are scores who contribute as 
much or more and are known only to their 
Colleagues. 

Certainly during the past 40 years one 
hever-failing topic connected with legisla- 
tures has been the need for reforming them. 
In the same period, and more or less con- 
nected with the call for reforms, has been the 
growth of the power of the executive branch 
of the Government, and, recently, of the 
Judiciary of the Federal level, and a loss, or 
Surrender, of power by the legislative branch. 
It is probably natural for one whose indoc- 

tion in Government started in Con- 
necticut where the executive was constitu- 
tionally weak by design to feel that in a 
representative form of government, the repre- 
sentatives elected directly by the people 
to make their laws are, and ought to be, 
the most important branch of government. 

It is a personal opinion that the numeri- 
Cally larger legislative branch, is a bicameral 
System, is far more interesting to watch and 
to cover though It is of course true that giant 
Personalities are more often available in 
daily action in the numerically smaller 

nches. Representative government takes 
On real meaning when it functions through a 
large number of representatives who are an- 
Swerable to many separate constituencies, 
In theory, parochial interest should dead- 
lock practically everything. In practice a 
Common national or State interest emerges, 
&nd it is a never-ending thrill to watch the 
Operation, 

If this appears to be a panegyric of legisla- 
tors, the aim has been reached. 


From Roosevelt to Kennedy to Eternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., as secretary of 
the Chicago chapter of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, recently 
Prepared for that organization the ar- 
ticle entitled “From Roosevelt to Ken- 
hedy to Eternity.” 

The Industrial Relations Research As- 
Sociation is composed of many well- 
known men from all parts of Chicago. 

C. Shaw of Seyfarth, Shaw, Fair- 
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weather & Geraldson is the president. 
The vice president is Dr. Arnold Weber, 
of the Graduate School of Business of 
the University of Chicago. Joseph Borus 
of the U.S. Department of Labor is the 
treasurer. The executive board is com- 
posed of John E. Cullerton, Irwin E. 
Klass, Philip Lescohier, Sam Mitchell, 
Miriam Ringo, Victor Reysa, Elizabeth 
Slotkin, Martin Wagner, and George 
Yexall. 

Because of the great interest in John 
F. Kennedy, under unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, I include Dr. Reuter’s article: 

From ROOSEVELT TO KENNEDY To ETERNITY 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who 
was born May 29, 1917, became a man of the 
ages on November 22, 1963. It is thus time 
to view history. 

A MOST CRITICAL YEAR 


Historians will describe 1963 as a tragic 
year. Our great Nation has suffered the pass- 
ing of great statesmen and humanitarians. 
When Senator Estes Kefauver passed away, 
the remark was revised and stated: “Estes’ 
trouble was that nobody loved him but the 
people.” With the passing of Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, he was described as “a tow- 
ering figure in the liberal political move- 
ment in the United States and a noted phi- 
Janthropist.” 

Senator Wayne L. Morse described the sad 
event on November 22: “For me, the greatest 
inspiration from the life and death of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy is to be found in 
own deep devotion to the principles 
ideals of self-government. The tragedy of his 

passing does not flow from those principles 
and ideals, but from our failure to realize and 
achieve them.” 

Editor E. S. James of the Baptist Standard 
of Texas said: “President Kennedy was not 
a Baptist, but it is safe to say that Southern 


forefathers gave their lives * * * We gave 
it as our opinion last February that he was 


the competence of words withers before the 
searing tragedy of events. Det it be said, 
simply: There has been a death, a tragic 
death, in the family of man.” 

AN OPINION IN 1960 


The writer was concerned about events in 
1960, and the following statement was issued 
under the title “An Opinion of One Southern 
Baptist Deacon Toward Senator Kennedy.” 
This was quoted in all parts of the Nation. 
A part of the statement is quoted:. 

“In 1932, Dr. A. B. Newland, a devout Prot- 
estant and prohibitionist, told several peo- 
ple at Holden, Mo., that he thought ‘Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was called of God to become 
President of the United States.’ God may 
be calling U.S. Senator John F. Kennedy this 


ear. 

“e © now Jack Kennedy is the one 
chance for 1960 for the Democratic Party and 
the independents of the Nation. The rea- 
sons seem evident, but below are several: 

“1. He knows what to do. Dr. Carl S., Win- 
ters of the North Shore Baptist Church of 
Chicago recently said: ‘It is not what we 
know but how we use it that counts; it is not 
what happens but what we do about it; it is 
not what we doubt but what we believe that 
is t.) America can sleep at night 
with Kennedy in the White House. 

“2. He has an understanding of foreign 
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affairs. In the last several years foreign ar- 
fairs has declined in status in America, 
Henry C. Wolfe recently gave an example: 
One of the great myths of our time is that 
which holds modern Russia to be a Marxist 
Socialist state.’ Since the days Senator Ken- 
nedy studied in England, he has recognized 
the importance of foreign affairs. 

“3. Heisareligiousman. Frank McNaugh- 
ton, in his new book ‘Mennen Williams of 
Michigan,“ says: ‘Mennen Williams, the dedi- 
cated politician of liberal philosophy, could 
retire at any time. But an inward voice 
urges him on, regardless of momentary frus- 
trations and defeats * * * If there was to be 
a halt at any point In an amazing, complex 
and considerably fantastic career, God's will 
would call the halt. Mennen Wililams would 
abide His decree,” Senator Kennedy has this 
religious statesmianship too. 

“4. He is a churchman. As an ordained 
Southern Baptist deacon, which is the high- 
est lay office in my denomination, I support 
the ‘man of the hour’ regardless of church 
consideration, because he is a Christian and 
the best candidate. We must vote as Ameri- 
cans, 

“5. He is in fayor of good public educa- 
tion, Dr. Anand Malik of India recently 
noted how the present government has neg- 
lected public education: “The recent wave of 
criticism of the public school system in this 
country is undermining the efforts of the free 
people of the world to introduce the con- 
cepts of freedom * * * will never 
forgive America for losing falth in human 
values and the democratic way of life.“ We 
need a strong leader, like Kennedy, to inspire 
leadership here. This can be attained by 
setting aside 10 percent of each Federal budg- 
et for the next 25 years for free public educa- 
tion. 

“6. He recognizes self-education. Philip 
Lovejoy once said: ‘A good teacher will be 
teaching more than she knows through a 
process of self-education that will keep her 
learning while she is teaching,’ and Kennedy 
will encourage this leadership. 

J. He believes in a disciplined nation. 
America needs dedicated leadership in na- 
tional affairs through disciplined minds and 
in keeping with democratic principles. Dr. 
M. Eunice Hilton of the University of Denver 
relates the principle to children, but it is 
sound for all. She says: ‘If you can get a 
child to discipline himself in the smaller 
things and accept his responsibilities, he will 
come in the bigger things.” Ken- 
nedy has lived a life of self-discipline 
can thus lead a nation. 

"8. He has a sense of humor. Dr. T. v. 
Smith of Syracuse University said: ‘A sense 
of humor will keep you free of make-believe 
burdens,” and Kennedy can do this in the 
White House. 

“In conclusion, I believe U.S. Senator John 
F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, is the only 
real hope for good government in the White 
House in 1961 if America is to have the 
‘golden age’ that President Eisenhower 
dreams of,” 


A REPLY 

On May 10, 1960, Senator Kennedy replied 
to the writer's opinion and sald: 

“Just a note to thank you for your expres- 
sion of support in my candidacy. You may 
be sure your confidence and support are a 
source of great encouragement. 

“I am grateful for your good wishes and 
appreciate your taking the time to send them 
to me.” 

; A CURRENT OPINION 
When President Franklin D. Roosevelt died 


orp, that it was the “saddest day in Ameri- 
can history.” I now believe 1963 holds the 
record, because President Roosevelt had 
ample years to carry out his wonderful pro- 
gram, but President Kennedy had just 
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started. Senator Morse describes it thus: 
“I believe that like Abraham Lincoln before 
him, John F. Kennedy would say that it is 
for the living to be dedicated to the un- 
finished work which both these men so nobly 
advanced; and that from their deaths we 
should take increased devotion to the cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion.” 
A MAN OF THE AGES 

The writer heard of the passing of Presi- 
dent Kennedy from his room in the Ameri- 
cana Hotel in New York City. While still 
suffering great shock and sadness, Professor 
Rolla Franklin Wood, a great historian, was 
contacted. Mr. Wood replied: 

“So thoughtful of you to write to me from 
New York about the President’s death. 
President Kennedy was one of the two or 
three greatest minds to be President; Jeffer- 
son and Wilson were not far behind. 

“The seeds of hate planted by the John 
Birchers and others of their kind have borne 
its fruit * * We can never know the laws 
that Kennedy might have signed. 

“He was the first President to be born in 
this century. He put the White House in the 
most Inspiring setting that it has ever had. 
His mind brought in all the learning that 
man has been able to unravel. He had a 
faint glimpse of the first Word War, he suf- 
fered the ordeal of the second one, and he 
fought to avoid the darkness of a third. 

“Like Jefferson, he was wealthy but was 
a friend of the poor, the underprivileged, the 
colored, and all those that see very little pur- 
pose in living. He had courage, imagination, 
vinsion, and the willingness to die that his 
ideals might be brought nearer to realiza- 
tion * * * Yes, humanity has lost a friend, 
a leader the like of which is not likely to 
appear again in 100 years.” 

Finally, from Roosevelt to Kennedy to 
eternity, our world goes marching on with 
new meaning to President Kennedy’s words: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again— 
not as a call to bear arms, though arms we 
need—not as a call to battle, though em- 
battled we are—but a call to bear the burden 
of a long twilight struggle, year in and year 
out, ‘rejoicing in hope, patient in tribula- 
tion’—a struggle against the common en- 
emies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and 
war itself * * * 

“In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this re- 
sponsibility—I welcome it. I do not believe 
that any of us would exchange places with 
any other people or any other generation. 
The eneregy, the fatih, the devotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our coun- 
try and all who serve it—and the glow from 
that fire can truly light the world * * * 

“With a good conscience our only sure re- 
ward, with history the final judge of our 
deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we 
love, asking His blessing and His help but 
knowing. that here on earth God's work must 
truly be our own.” 


— — — 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THe UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDExEsS—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
BIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
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TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Reconp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1646.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript. of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without s 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.— It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. i 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
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of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recon shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to Recorps 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters—The Official Re- 
porters of each House shall indicate on the 
manuscript and prepare headings for all 
matter to be printed in the Appendix, and 
shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 


National Bellamy Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
received a communication from Mar- 
garette S. Miller, director, National Bel- 
lamy Award, with respect to the Bellamy 
Award presentation at Central High 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn., October 11, 
1963. She enclosed the address of a 
young man from my own State of Maine, 
Parker J. Beverage, a student at Cony 
High School, Augusta, Maine. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this address in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL BELLAMY Award, CENTRAL HIGH 

SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OCTOBER 11, 

1963 


(By Parker J. Beverage, Cony High School, | 


Augusta, Maine) 

As this is one of the memorable days in 
the history of Central High School, I have 
a singular opportunity and honor in taking 
part in this ceremony and explaining how 
Cony High School of Augusta, Maine, earned 
the 19th cherished Bellamy Flag Award in 
1960. 

There are 4 prime reasons that contributed 
to Cony’s being selected from some 250 high 
schools throughout the State of Maine. 

At least one-quarter of the credit for bring- 
ing the Bellamy Award to Cony belongs to 
our past principal, Horace A. Croxford. A 
promoter of school pride and spirit, a spur 
to the lazy, an encourager to the scholarly, 
Mr. Croxford is a true teacher. He is lively, 
soft spoken and articulate, fast with a de- 
cision or solution to a problem, and above 
all, steadfast in the building of character and 
individual responsibility. Cony was indeed 
fortunate to have Mr. Croxford as its leader 
for 9 years. Today he is an instructor in 
education at the University of Maine. 

Naturally, Principal Croxford had exten- 
sive support from an excellent faculty; an- 
other reason why Cony holds the Bellamy 
Flag for Maine. Of course the teachers turn 
Out students accomplished in a great many 
fields of endeavor, but we are most proud of 
our students who, under Mr. Fred Turner, an- 
nually bring back State awards and some- 
times even National awards in science. 

The third and perhaps foremost reason 
for the success of Cony is the student citi- 
zenship. This is really evident in the pres- 
entation of our annual school fair, the Chiz- 
zle Wizzie, begun in 1891, 1 year before the 
Pledge of Allegiance was written. This 5. 
night, money-raising talent show is the 
Product of practically all Cony students. All 
lend their abilities in planning, ticket sell- 
ing, acting, dancing, singing, making cos- 
tumes, and building and painting stage 
Scenery. What fun we have. 

Finally, credit goes to Cony alumni whose 
accomplishments in varied fields display the 
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result of study and toil. Among the many 
graduates of whom Cony is proud are two 
Maine Governors, a U.S. Navy admiral and 
Air Force major general, a Walt Disney artist, 
an authoress who won the Westminster Press 
$7,500 Fiction Award, a major league baseball 
player, a chief justice in the Maine Supreme 
Court, and several topflight engineers work- 
ing on the U.S. space program. 

Cony is very proud to be a part of the 
Bellamy heritage and welcomes Central High 
School into the distinguished Bellamy family 
of outstanding schools, gathered here under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Now, may I present to Bryant Millsaps and 
the students of Central High School our 
yearbook, the Coniad. 


Inspiring Address by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Gardner on Hu- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for achievement and progress in 
the field of human rights often seems a 
slow and frustrating task. Yet, I believe 
that we are gradually making progress in 
the field of public awareness and sup- 
port for basic human rights. On Sun- 
day, December 8, 1963, an extremely im- 
portant address on this subject was giv- 
en before the World Jewish Congress at 
the Stephen Wise House in New York 
City. The speaker was the Honorable 
Richard N, Gardner, the able and highly 
respected Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, and his remarks concerning prob- 
lems and opportunities in the interna- 
tional promotion of human rights were 
most informative, timely and valuable to 
everyone interested in this vital subject. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the opportunity to 
study these remarks, under unanimous 
consent, I include them in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THE INTERNATIONAL PROMOTION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
(By Richard N, Gardner) 

This week marks the 15th anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
On this occasion it is fitting and proper that 
we review past efforts to strengthen the ob- 
servance of human rights around the world 
and consider how these efforts may be 
strengthened in the future. 

One of the several ways in which the Char- 
ter of the United Nations marked an impor- 
tant advance over the League of Nations 
Covenant was in its emphasis on human 
rights. The charter makes the promotion of 
human rights one of the main purposes of 
the organization. In articles 55 and 56 


members assume the responsibility to take 
action to promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

The legitimacy of international concern 
for human rights everywhere was thereby 
acknowledged in an international instru- 
ment ratified by every important independ- 
ent country at the time. In securing the 
adoption of these revolutionary changes the 
United States played a leading part, and in 
doing so had the undivided support and en- 
couragement of the nongovernmental orga- 
nizations represented at San Francisco. 

The United States also took the initiative 
in the formulation and adoption of article 
71, under which International nongovern- 
mental organizations subsequently received 
consultative status, among them this orga- 
nization, the World Jewish Congress. Oo- 
operation between governments and yolun- 
tary bodies Is an old American practice, and 
is perhaps more highly developed in this 
country than anywhere else. It is one of the 
distinctive manifestations of our democratic 
way of life and may fairly be described as an 
American contribution to the charter. 

The nongovernmental organizations made 
an outstanding contribution at San Fran- 
cisco, and ever since, as an examination of 
the record will show, have played an impor- 
tant part in focussing attention on the 
human rights provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The United States has sought consistently, 
and under the guidance of its own history 
and traditions, to give form and substance 
to the promise implicit in the charter. It 
pressed for the adoption of an International 
Bill of Rights, the first element of which was 
to be the universal declaration, the 15th 
anniversary of which we are now celebrating. 
The draft of this declaration, which was the 
basis for the action of the General Assembly 
in 1948, was prepared and formulated by the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, 

On this 15th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, tt is appro- 
priate that we rededicate ourselves to this 
historic effort under the United Nations to 
promote human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

In his address to the General Assembly on 
September 20, President Kennedy declared: 
“New efforts are needed if this Assembly's 
Declaration of Human Rights, now 15 years 
old, is to have full meaning.” 

The U.S. Government in the months ahead 
will continue to take a leading role in the 
United Nations and elsewhere in the promo- 
tion of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all men—and to practical 
proposals in the pursuit of this objective. 

I need hardly emphasize before this audi- 
ence the importance of continued U.S. leader- 
ship in the worldwide promotion of human 
rights. Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence our country has been dedicated to the 
pursuit of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, not just for Americans, but for all 
men everywhere. Our power In the world 
derives not just from our position as an 
arsenal of weapons or as a storehouse of 
commodities but as a base from which to seek 
the universal realization of the dignity of 
man. 

The principles and ideals embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights are 
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the same principles and ideals embodied in 
our Constitution and basic laws. They 
represent an essential and irreversible ele- 
ment in the policy of our country. 

This applies to our policy at home as well 
as abroad. It is no accident that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, in his first address to 
Congress, put special emphasis on the speedy 
passage of the civil rights bill. 

There are practical and urgent reasons 
for our concern with the realization of hu- 
man rights on a worldwide basis. The ex- 
perience of recent years has demonstrated not 
only the interdependence of nations in their 

t of basic values but also the inter- 
dependence between human rights and na- 
tional security. 

We have seen how the destruction of free- 
dom at home in totalitarian societies of the 
right and the left can lead to the destruc- 
tion of freedom abroad. Conversely, we know 
that worldwide progress in the vindication of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all will also be progress toward creating a 
peaceful and stable world order. 

During most of the UN. s 18 years, the 
drive for freedom has tended to be defined 
as the drive for national independence. But 
we know that history is studded with exam- 
ples of unholy alliances between nationalism 
and tyranny, 

Now that freedom has been achieved for 
so many new nations, we are still faced with 
the previous question: What about freedom 
for the individual men and women and chil- 


We all know how far the world is today 
from a satisfactory answer to this ques- 


In some nations, fundamental freedoms 
are denied by governments as a matter of 


principle—by racial separation, by political 


In all nations in greater or less degree, 
freedoms are infringed by lust for unchal- 
political power—by the animosities 
of tribe or class or caste or sect or 
by prejudice and bigotry and other evils 
which still divide the branches of humanity. 

There is no doubt that these matters are 


What specific measures is the United States 
now prepared to support in the international 
effort for the promotion of human rights? 
The answer falls in two main parts: 

In the first place, the U.S. Government 
embarked on a new policy of considering 
United Nations human rights conventions 
on their merits. 

In July of this year President Kennedy sub- 
mitted to the Senate for advice and consent 
to ratification three United Nations conven- 
tions dealing with forced labor, practices 
akin to slavery, and the political rights of 
women. Each of these deals with an impor- 
tant human right already guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution and by existing Federal 
law. We believe their ratification can play a 
significant part in cultivating an interna- 
tional environment congenial to American 
interests. 

Beyond pressing for the speedy ratification 
of these three conventions, we have been 
actively participating in the consideration 
of other human rights conventions—includ- 
ing the two human rights covenants. We do 
not underrate the difficulty and complexity 
of the problems which must arise when an 
attempt is made to formulate a single rule of 
law affecting human rights which can apply 
to more than 100 nations with varied social 
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and political systems and traditions. But 
we are resolved to make every contribution 
we can toward the development of interna- 
tional standards for the protection of human 
rights which take account of the legal sys- 
tems and social structures of participating 
States. 

In the second place, apart from the process 
of drafting conventions, we are considering 
ways in which the United Nations can deal 
with human rights questions on a more 
objective and professional basis. 

In the 17 years of its existence the United 
Nations has developed effective procedures 
for dealing with two of its principal con- 
cerns—the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity and the promotion of economic de- 
velopment. It has been less successful in 
developing adequate procedures with respect 
to its third concern—the promotion of hu- 
man rights. 

At the present time, for example, the 
United Nations does not provide its members 
with an up-to-date, comprehensive and 
professional analysis of the measures taken 
by member states in fulfillment of their 
charter obligations to promote human rights 
for all their citizens. , The Human Rights 
Commission regularly bypasses discussions of 
current problems in specific countries, In 
the vacuum thus created the General As- 
sembly is trading to involve itself in polit- 
icized and emotional discussions of a few 
human rights problems without the benefit 
of a broad and analytical review of the entire 
subject, 

We continue to believe, as President Ken- 
nedy told the Assembly, that “new efforts 
are needed” if the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is to have full meaning. 

We should consider the role the United 
Nations might play in defining standards, in 
clarifying experience, in reviewing govern- 
ment performance against Charter principles, 
and in exposing to the conscience of the 
world the denial of those rights which should 
be the heritage of all human beings. 

If this process of international discussion 
is to bear fruit, however, it must be genu- 
inely devoted to the national pursuit of 
human rights—not the national pursuit of 
self-righteousness. In this field we might 
well benefit from the application of the 
familiar legal doctrine of “clean hands“: 
those who would call in question the prac- 
tices of others should at least be making 
every effort to put their own house in order. 

The real test of a nation’s commitment to 
human rights is not what it says for all the 
world to hear but what it does in practice 
for all the world to see. 

1 


This leads me inevitably to some specific 
comments about the human rights practices 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union in recent years has 
sought to assert its leadership in human 
rights issues before the United Nations. 
There is a certain irony in this effort— 
an irony of which the United Nations is fre- 
quently reminded not only by ourselves but 
by other members. For the Soviet Union has 
adopted as government policy a widespread 
disregard for those fundamental human 
rights which are embodied in the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

We cannot and should not forget for an 
instant the violations of basic political liber- 
ties which have affected all religious and 
national elements of the Soviet population. 

In his gathering today, it is fitting to make 
some reference to the specific disabilities, 
religious and cultural, of the Jewish com- 
munity in the Soviet Union. These are a 
matter of anxious interest not only to other 
Jewish communities but to all who seek to 
build a better world on the basis of the 
principles embodied in the universal decla- 
ration: 


There has been a marked decline within 
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the last 3 years in the number of synagogues 
in the Soviet Union. No Jewish schools are 
allowed to be established. A majority of 
the students at the one rabbinical seminary 
permitted to exist in the entire Soviet Union 
were denied residence permits in 1962 for 
the city of Moscow on the grounds of a 
housing shortage. 

No Hebrew Bible has been published for 
Jews since 1917, nor has even a Russian 
translation of the Jewish Old Testament been 
allowed. Six, no more than six, books in the 
Yiddish language have been published since 
1953. 

Even the baking of matzos for Passover has 
been prohibited and the last kosher meat 
market in Moscow has been closed. 

A person of Jewish descent who may have 
broken completely with his religious tradi- 
tion must still carry the nationality designa- 
tion “Jew” in his identity card. 

Our disquiet about the situation of the 
Jewish community in the Soviet Union is 
not the result of any diplomatic conflict or 
the so-called cold war. We are equally op- 
posed to any kind of discrimination, and 
have made that repeatedly clear, in any 
other country, irrespective of its social or 
political structure. Our disquiet flows from 
the deep conviction, which is as old as our 
Declaration of Independence, that human 
rights are inalienable, and that the business 
of government is to recognize and protect 
them. 

Let me express the hope that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union will seek to correct a situa- 
tion in accordance with their own often pro- 
claimed principle of equality for all the peo- 
ples and religions under their jurisdiction. 
Let me add that any amelioration of this 
situation would itself be a positive contri- 
bution to the development of better mutual 
understanding, which is the indispensable 
foundation for a common effort to overcome 
the dangers and difficulties which stand in 
the way of the fulfillment of mankind’s hope 
for a better world founded on freedom and 
justice, 


Poem Used at Democratic Dinner at 
Fowler, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at a 
Democratic dinner held on September 4, 
in Fowler, Ind., the Reverend Ambrose 
Ziegler of the Sacred Heart Church in 
Fowler offered a fitting and moving 
prayer. The prayer was written as a 
Christmas prayer by Helen Steiner Rice, 
editor of the Gibson Card Co., and was 
altered slightly by Reverend Ziegler for 
use at the dinner. 

Whether this prayer Is used at Christ- 
mas time or during some other time of 
the year, its message is still inspiring and 
worth pausing to hear. For that reason, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp so that Senators may have 
an opportunity to read and consider it. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRAYER USED AT Democratic DINNER, FOWLER, 
IND., WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 

(Nore.—This prayer was written especially 

for Aladdin and the “Lawrence Welk Show” 


1963 


by Helen Steiner Rice, editor, Gibson Card 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The only difference 
is two words substituted to fit this particu- 
lar occasion. In the second line, change 
“solemn” to “Christmas.” In the third line 
from end, change “elections” to Christmas,” ) 


Our Father up in Heaven, 
Hear this solemn prayer. 
May the people of all nations 

Be united in Thy care. 


For earth’s peace and man’s salvation, 
Can come only by Thy grace, 

And not through bombs and missiles 
And our quest for outer space. 


For until all men recognize, 
That “the battle is the Lord's“ 

And peace on earth cannot be won, 
With strategy and swords. 


We will go on vainly fighting, 
As we have in ages past, 

And finding only empty victories, 
And a peace that cannot last. 


Oh, we've grown so rich and mighty 
And so arrogantly strong 

We no longer ask, in humbleness, 
“God, show us where we're wrong.” 


We come to trust completely 
In the power of man-made things 
Unmindful of God's mighty power 
And that He is “King of King’s.” 


We have turned our eyes away from Him 
To go our selfish way 

And money, power, and pleasure 
Are the gods we serve today. 


And the good, green earth God gave to us 
To peacefully enjoy 

Through greed, and fear, and hate 
We are seeking to destroy. 

Oh, Father, up in Heaven 
Stir, and wake our sleeping souls. 

Renew our faith, and lift us up 
And give us higher goals. 

And grant us heavenly guidance, 
As elections come again, 

For, more than guided missiles, 
The world needs guided men. 


—Rev. AMBROSE ZIEGLER. 


Times-Union Lauds Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my continuing and fervent interest in 
civil defense, any editorial praise be- 
stowed on the unselfish men and women 
of our Nation who dedicate themselves 
to providing instant response to ca- 
lamity—whether natural or caused by 
enemy action—pleases me immensely. 

Just this week, the Times-Union, the 
Rochester, N.Y., evening newspaper 
which serves the congressional district 
I have the honor to represent, published 
an editorial praising the vital role of 
civil defense. It is a fitting tribute, and 
I take pleasure in sharing its content 
with my colleagues in the House: 

Crv DEFENSE SERVES IN PEACETIME, Too 

War is not the only disaster that threatens 
Man. Earthquakes, hurricanes, explosions, 
Plane crashes—and the collapse of a reser- 
Voir, as in Los Angeles—can also take fright- 
ful tolls of life and property. 
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Such natural disasters can’t be handled 
only by police, hospitals, and other regular 
rescue organizations, It’s a wise commu- 
nity which, like Metropolitan Rochester, has 
a large and effective civil defense organiza- 
tion able to help minimize tragedy. 

A civil defense force has a major responsi- 
bility to help prepare a community for the 
seemingly impossible job of recovering from 
nuclear attack. But it will find its peacetime 
disaster work of greater continuing value 
than plans for fallout shelters. 

Other selfiess workers, like volunteer fire- 
men and Red Cross aids, are also needed 
in such emergencies to aid official rescue 
operations. But the Los Angeles tragedy is 
the latest reminder that civil defense is the 
most important and valuable means of extra 
assistance, 


Because You Are Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
youth of our land are the great fountain 
of our strength as a nation in the fu- 
ture. The challenges to our young peo- 
ple grow with every passing day as the 
complexities of the world’s developments 
elaborate themselves. They need en- 
couragement from our generation. 

An excellent exhortation to youth, in- 
cluding a quotation from former Presi- 
dent Hoover to the 50th anniversary con- 
vention of the World Christian Endeavor 
Union, recently appeared in the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette in the feature 
“Sermon for Today” by the Reverend 
John R. Gunn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for printing of this item, “Because 
You Are Young,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Because You Are Youne 
(By Rev. John R. Gunn) 

I have written unto you, young men, be- 
cause ye are strong.—tI John 2: 14. 

I write unto you, young men and young 
women, because you are young, because of 
your youthful strength and the possibilities 
that lie wrapped up in your youth. Because 
you are young, life is before you, the world 
is before you, great opportunities are before 
you; it is for you to determine what you 
make of life and your opportunities, and 
what the world of the future is to be. 

Because you are young, listen and give 
heed to the message delivered several years 
agy by former President Hoover to the 
World's Christian Endeavor Union at its 15th 
anniversary session in San Francisco: “I con- 
gratulate you on the achievement of a half 
century of practical idealism. You have be- 
fore you eyen higher privileges and oppor- 
tunities to serve with vigorous courage and 
idealism of youth in the solution of myriads 
of problems of the future. Above all, yours 
is a mission of simplifying of etandards of 
individual conduct which are the makers of 
national character. A better world is the 
mission of youth, and it is your mission.” 

I write unto you, young man, because you 
are young. Your opportunities are tre- 
mendous. So much is transpiring around 
you. Never was there such an age, to be 
young in, as this. Never was there an age 
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when the young man had such advantages 
and such possibilities as he has today. Never 
has there been such a time when the young 
man had the privilege of placing his finger- 
marks upon such mighty history making 
events as he has in this great day. We are 
in a transitional period; we are passing 
through the greatest crisis the world has ever 
known. Out of this crisis will come either 
ruin or a new order of civilization. Which 
shall it be? The answer depends largely on 
you who are the rising generation. 

I appeal to you, young man. The. world 
needs your youth, and all that is wrapped 
up in your youth. The need is imperative. 
In its present condition, society cannot 
spare your youthful strength, your youthful 
vision, your enthusiasm, daring. 

There is no time to waste. What is done 
must be done quickly. Now is the accepted 
time; now is the day of salvation. Do not 
throw away your youth. The world, with its 
fate hanging in the balance, appeals to you. 
Be alert to all those splendid opportunities 
possible to you, because you are young. 


Remarkable Lady Inspired Speech and 
Hearing Center at Gallaudet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I am sure we all do not have the 
opportunity to understand and appreci- 
ate fully institutions and influences in 
our Nation’s life which are close around 
us 


I am pleased to be able to share an 
article which has been published in the 
January 1964 issue of Diplomat maga- 
zine which outlines the purposeful and 
courageous life of Mary L. Thornberry 
for which the Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter at Gallaudet College is named. 

And of particular interest to each of 
us serving in the Congress, this article 
was written by our former colleague, 
Homer THORNBERRY, and is a profile of 
his mother: 


TRIBUTE TO A REMARKABLE TEXAN WHO IN- 
SPIRED SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER AT 
On ty COLLEGE ror Dear—RetTirinc MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS RECALLS MOTHER'S AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS DESPITE GREAT HANDICAP 


(One of the President's closest friends, 
HOMER THORNBERRY, who has represented the 
10th U.S. Congressional District of Texas 
(once represented by Lyndon B. Johnson) 
since 1949, recently was appointed and con- 
firmed Federal judge of the western district 
of Texas. This is his poignant profile of his 
mother, an extraordinary woman who was 
her own miracle worker under the most try- 
ing of circumstances and who was an inspi- 
ration not only to family and friends but 
also for the Mary L. Thornberry Speech and 
Hearing Center at Gallaudet College, the 
only college for the deaf in the world. 
EDITOR.) 

(By HOMER THORNBERRY) 

When her father frowned at her for reach- 
ing across the table to grab some food, she 
jumped up, ran to fetch the broom, and re- 
turned to hit him over the head. With 
great interest a few days before this epi- 
sode, she watched her grandmother milk a 
cow. Then the grandmother tried to teach 
the child how to milk. When she made a 
mistake, her grandmother corrected her. 
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Furious, the child grabbed up the pail of 
milk and threw it in her grandmother's face. 

This was my mother when she was 8 years 
old. Totally deaf, she had neither heard 
nor uttered a word since an illness in in- 
fancy. Born in a rural section of Texas into 
a large family who spolled her, she had 
grown up almost without restraint or disci- 
pline. 

It was not until she began to commit the 
more serious breaches of conduct that her 
parents would agree something had to be 
done. A family friend persuaded them to 
send her to the school for the deaf in Austin. 

Having reached the difficult decision to 
part with this child whom they loved so 
much, the parents took her on the 200-mile 
trip by horse and buggy from our home to 
the State capital. 

My mother never forgot that trip. She 
told me many times of the nights they 
camped out and of her first sight of the 
school now known as the Texas School for 
the Deaf. 

Arrangements were made to leave her in 
the care of her first teacher, Miss Emily 
Lewis, whose memory is still revered by many 
deaf persons in Texas. When the hour came 
for parting, the tearful parents prepared to 
surrender their daughter to the stranger and 
to dark hours of homesickness,“but to their 
amazement, when they went to bid the child 
goodby, she was happily poring over a book 
with her new teacher, and already learning 
the alphabet of the sign language. There 
were no tears in her eyes, only the dawning 
of new comprehension as she blissfully 
waved a farewell. Later, there would be 
times when she would be homesick and long 
to see her family, but her introduction to 
sign language was the real beginning of her 
life. 


For all of her 85 years, my mother faced 
life with great courage and optimism. Ap- 
parently, never having heard the word “de- 
feat,” she was unwilling to accept it. 

After graduation from the Texas School 
for the Deaf, she married my father, who 
was a teacher there. He had lost his hear- 
ing infancy and, because of his deafness, 
had not learned to talk—except by sign lan- 
guage. Twelve years after their marriage, 
I was born, and thelr joy was unbounded 
on learning that my hearing and speech 
were normal. 

Because they could not hear me cry in 
the night, they took turns, each sitting up 
half the night by my crib in dim lamp- 
light. In time, I learned to talk to them 
with my hands. - 

For the first 3 years of my life I did not 
speak at all; I communicated only by sign 
language. Then my parents asked a young 
girl cousin to live with us, so that she 
could teach me the use of my voice and ears. 
Kind and understanding neighbors also 
helped me learn how to speak. 

When I started to school, I had some diffi- 
culty in learning how to read. One evening 
as I was studying my reading lesson at home, 
I ran across the word “town,” the pronuncia- 
tion or meaning of which I did not know. 
I showed it to my father. I was unable to 
gtasp its meaning by the word he used in 
sign language. He then drew for me on 
paper, as best he could, a picture of a town. 
I still did not grasp the word. It was only 
the next day at school when one of my class- 
mates pronounced the written word for me 
that I understood it. 

Some problems experienced by deaf par- 
ents may be illustrated by three incidents 
from my childhood. Once when I had been 
quite ill all day, I finally dropped off to 
sleep. My parents kept waking me up every 
few minutes to inquire how I felt. Each 
time they awakened me I began to cry. 
Finally, in desperation during the night, they 
brought our nearest neighbor, Mrs. Simon 
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Gillis, over to ask me why I continued to 
cry. My answer was, “I’m all right. If they 
would just leave me alone, I could sleep.” 

Another time, I climbed up on the buffet 
in our dining room and could not get down. 
When my mother missed me, she ran through 
the house clapping her hands, as was her 
habit, to call me. Each time she came 
through the dining room could see her and 
I would hold out my arms, crying to her. 
But I was partially hidden by an open door 
and she never thought to look for me on the 
buffet. Frantically she summoned Mrs. 
Gillis, who promptly located me by my 
shrieks. 

My mother told me of her embarrassment. 
when once we dined with old friends in an- 
other city, and I used profane words, un- 
aware of the meanings. The friends under- 
stood the problem and explained to my 
mother. She then made it clear that I was 
never to use those words again. As a result, 
as proficient as I became in the sign lan- 
guage, I do not know to this day whether 
profane or obscene words exist in that 
language. 

From the time I first remember my father, 
he was in poor health. In 1918 he died of in- 
fluenza, leaving my mother with an unfin- 
ished home, a mortgage and other debts all 
past due, and the responsibility of rearing 
and caring for a 9-year-old son. 

Many friends, seeing little hope for the 
two of us, suggested that we move back to 
my aged grandmother's small farm. But my 
mother did not for a moment consider doing 
so. She was determined that we would re- 
main in Austin, where my education could 
be continued.. When the question as to how 
we would live was raised, she simply said 
she would succeed my father in teaching and 
she would rely upon friends to help her ob- 
tain the position. Her will and determina- 
tion outweighed even the obstacle of her 
lack of a college education, for friends did 
see that she was placed on the teaching staff 
of the Texas School for the Deaf, a position 
she held for 26 years. 

Soon after my father died I recall going 
with her, dressed in black, to the bank to 
explain that she could not pay a past-due 
note but would do so as soon as possible, 
I can still see the look of dismay on her face 
as I translated that the note was not the 
only one, that there was another one out- 
standing as well. 

Gradually, over the years, the debts were 
paid; yet at the beginning of each summer, 
for a long time, it would be necessary to 
borrow money from the bank to tide us 
over for the 3 months’ vacation period. 

When I was 12, I began to supplement our 
income by selling newspapers and delivering 
milk. At 14, I became a page in the Texas 
Legislature, and with the money thus earned, 
my mother and I had our 11-year-old home 
papered and painted for the first time. 
Meanwhile, my mother had never allowed 
deafness, the inability to talk, poverty, ad- 
versity or temporary setbacks to 
her. There was never a doubt in her mind 
that I would obtain a college education. 

She was a firm disciplinarian and she did 
not spare the rod. Furthermore, she was 
scrupulous regarding my Christian educa- 
tion in the Methodist Church of our neigh- 
borhood, and she herself was active in church 
circles. 

An extremely valuable heritage from her 
was the recognition of the importance of 
friends. She acquired hundreds during her 
lifetime—both among the hearing and 
among the deaf. Over a period of 70 years 
she knew the clerks in the grocery stores 
and the saleswomen in local shops, and often 
she would pause “to chat” with them by 
means of tablet and pencil. 

After I received my bachelor’s degree and 
my law degree from the University of Texas, 
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I was elected, in turn, to the State legisla- 
ture, the Office of District Attorney, and the 
City Council of Austin. 

When war was declared and I left home for 
the first time for duty in the Navy, my 
mother was nearly 70 years old. And yet 
she was still alert and able to adapt herself 
to changing circumstances. She had retired 
from the faculty by this time, but she con- 
sented to be a substitute teacher during the 
war years. 

At the close of the war when I brought my 
bride home to live with us, my mother wel- 
comed her warmly. Our first child, my 
mother’s namesake, was born when my moth- 
er was 73 years old. Absolute adoration. A 
short time thereafter we moved to a new 
home and sold the only one I had ever known. 
I could not hold back the tears on moving 
day, as I left the house that had meant so 
much to my mother and me. My mother, 
dry eyed, never glanced backward. 

When, after my election to the U.S. House 
of Representatives, I moved my family to 
Washington, D.C., my mother with equa- 
nimity made her first plane trip to a strange 
city, far away from her lifelong friends and 
surroundings, She made new friends, of 
course, and found former ones associated 
with Gallaudet College, the only college for 
the deaf in the world. With interpretation, 
she also discovered the delights of television, 
and sightseeing in and around the Nation's 
Capitol never failed to thrill her. In the 
meantime, she had three grandchildren to 
idolize and she joyfully helped to care for 
them. No sooner would greetings be ex- 
changed with visitors to our house than she 
would write on her note pad, “What do you 
think of my three lovely grandchildren?" 
They in turn were devoted to her and learned 
at a very early age to communicate with her 
in the sign language. 

My mother was keenly interested in poli- 
tics—I remember her going to vote the first 
time women were permitted to do so—and she 
was an avid supporter of the Democratic 
Party. Franklin D. Roosevelt she revered, 
and she admired the courage of Harry 8. 
Truman. She thought Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had “a good face” and asked me many times 
how he “could possibly be a Republican.” 

She loved Speaker (Mr. Sam) Rayburn and 
Lyndon Johnson. Both knew her well and 
nied times expressed their admiration. for 

er. 

As much interest as she took in politics, 
she never quite became acustomed to the 
vicissitudes of her son's political career. Now 
and then, she would spell out on her hands, 
“I wish Homer would get a good, steady job.” 

One of the most rewarding events in her 
life was my appointment by Speaker Ray- 
burn to the Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College. During the years I have served, the 
college has carried on a building expansion 
program and will soon accommodate three 
times the number of students, from all parts 
of the globe, as formerly. 

Today there stands on the campus of that 
great institution the Mary L. Thornberry 
Speech and Hearing Research Center. As its 
dedicated and expertly trained personnel 
seek to find ways to brighten the future for 
handicapped infants and adults, it serves as 
a living memorial to my mother. 

Throughout her long life, my mother 
seemed to be indestructible. In the face of 
every adversity, she looked to the future with 
strength and resolution. Even with a frac- 
tured hip at the age of 84, she held on with 
a tenacity which was characteristic of her 
entire life. She lived a year and a half more, 
but never once did she abandon her courage, 
her faith in her friends, nor her bellef that, 
if we but do the right, all else in life will 
turn out satisfactorily. 


1963 
Tribute to President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
tributes have been paid to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy and all of them very fitting 
and certainly well deserved. To these 
I would like to add one written by Joseph 
L. Manning, secretary-manager of the 
Independent Retail Grocers & Meat 
Dealers Association of Baltimore, and 
published in their magazine, the Mary- 
land Grocers’ Skirmisher. 

He Was Lixe Davin FACING GOLIATH 


In a way he was like David and the world 
of unrest was like Goliath. He had no fears— 
because he knew his cause was a righteous 
one. He faced the colossal problems that 
confronted him unafraid. His weapon of 
right like David's was small In comparison to 
a vast world of bitterness, hatred and greed. 
Yet in the short time allotted him, he set 
down for all of us a pattern of courage and 
determination to make this a better world to 
live in. Long after he is gone we will remem- 
ber that his martyrdom at the hands of an 
assassin was a flaming, unforgettable page in 
history. That this assassin, born of despair, 
fear and hate was but a symbol of the people 
who did not understand John F. Kennedy's 
place in history. 

It was obvious from the start that this 
great man who faced death in combat sensed 
that he was a man of destiny, and that time 
was running out. Like Lincoln his path of 
“glory” was blocked by overwhelming bur- 
dens and heartaches, yet he always gave the 
impression that these obstacles were part of 
the play and that he as the principal actor 
must always convey to the audience a feel- 
ing that the show would go on to a happy 
ending. His courage and confidence were 
tremendous in the things he believed were 
right. He never flinched in facing the trials 
and tribulations that were his as President of 
the United States. 

There were problems he could have by- 
passed had he belonged to the lesser greats 
in our history, but he faced them all head-on 
because, he believed that his generation was 
& generation of destiny and that the task 
though great was a duty that he was sworn to 
and would carry out. Your secretary was 
honored and privileged to be in his company 
On several occasions when he was the U.S. 
Senator from Massachusetts, and twice after 
he became President. On every occasion he 
displayed a warm and friendly spirit and al- 
Ways seemed interested in the other fellow's 
Problems. 

I recall so vividly when, as a member of 
& reception committee, along with Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, we met the Senator 
and Mrs. Kennedy at the Friendship Alr- 
Port and escorted them to the Emerson Hotel 
where he spoke in behalf of Adlai Stevenson, 
who was then the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. We drove them to the hotel 
and it was one of the most pleasant rides I 
have ever experienced. Both of them acted 


manner had all of us at perfect ease. 
Another time after he became President, 
attending the Press Club banquet in Wash- 
D.C., I had the pleasure of talking 
to him before the banquet. It was a great 
that he remembered me and when 
he asked me about the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick in Baltimore and whether or not 
I was still rendering Irish I, of course, 
Was very happy and overwhelmed and it was 
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a night I shall long remember and cherish. 
No man was ever more human and warm 
than he. And only God knows why he was 
taken so suddenly from our midst. While we 
are all aware that his name and memory 
will be carved eternally in the pages of his- 
tory, his wife, Jacqueline’s name will also be 
etched beside his. Her courage under fire 
when her husband was slain at her side, and 
her fortitude in the ceremonies that followed 
profoundly touched the hearts of her coun- 
trymen. May her shadow never lessen, 

As I watched his casket being lowered 
into the grave on television, his undying 
words echoed loud and clear: Ask not what 
your country can do for you, ask what you 
can do for your country.” Greater love 
hath no man than to lay down his life for 
his people. 

Most sincerely, 
JOSEPH L, MANNING. 


Art Buchwald’s Comment on Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never known of a housewife who could 
not manage her household better than 
her landlord. That is why I favor home- 
rule for the District of Columbia. Some- 
times it can be more important to vote 
for a city councilman than for the 
President. 

Columnist Art Buchwald, in his col- 
umn of last Sunday, summed it up. If 
any of my colleagues in the Congress 
missed it, here it is: 

Surrrace IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

As many people are probably aware, any- 
one who lives in Washington, D.C., has not 
been allowed to vote in any election. But 
in 1964, for the first time in history, the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia will be 
allowed to yote for the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

There has been some confusion about this 
sudden suffrage and many people are ringing 
doorbells in the District trying to educate 
other people on what to do. We volunteered 
to do some doorbell ringing ourself and we 
were surprised at some of the reactions, when 
we tried to tell the people about their voting 
rights. 

We came to a house in Cleveland Park and 
a man answered the door, “Sir, I'd like to 
inform you about your right to vote in 1964.” 

“I'm sorry, we don't want any,” he said. 

“I'm not selling anything,” we said before 
he could slam the door. “I thought you 
would like to know about your voting rights.” 

“What's a voting right?” 

“It Means you can vote for the candidate 
of your choice.” 

“I never heard of that, and I've been living 
in the District 40 years.” 

"That’s just it; you couldn't vote before, 
but now Congress has made it possible.” 

„That's fine,” he said. “How much is it 
going to cost me?” 

“Nothing,” we said. It's your constitu- 
tional right,” 

“Let me ask you something. If I have a 
right to vote, can I have a say in what goes 
on in the schools in the District?” 

“Of course not,” we sald. “That right is 
reserved for Congress.” 

“Can I have a say on how they spend my 
taxes?” 
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“That's a stupid question,” we said angrily. 
“The House District Committee decides 
that.” 

“Will I be able to voice an opinion on the 
Police Department and the Fire Department 
and the Sanitation Department?” 

“You're being very difficult, sir. All we're 
letting you vote for is the President of the 
United States.” 

“Can I say whether I want a subway system 
or a highway system or a bus system?” 

“You cannot, and you know it. Congress 
dictates what you can do. After all, they 
know the problems of Washington better 
than anyone who lives here all year round.” 

“Can I elect someone to represent me on 
housing problems and welfare projects?” 

“No, you can't,” we said. “Where do you 
think you're living? You're lucky Congress 
will let you vote for the President. They 
didn't have to, you know.” 

“Can I vote for a better sewage m or 
a library system, or a cultural center?” he 
demanded. 

“No, no, no,” we shouted. “How greedy 
can you get? We let you vote for one office, 
and all of a sudden you want to act like an 
American citizen. It's time you understood 
Co; is in charge of this city, and you 
couldn't be in better hands,” 

“Suppose I don't like the way the Congress- 
men are running this town?” he said. 

“You have nothing to say about it. Only 
the people who elected the Congressmen and 
Senators have anything to say about them.” 

“But those voters don't care about what is 
happening to us in Washington,” he cried. 

“We can't let you vote for everybody, 
Isn't the President enough?” 

“I guess so,” he said, “though frankly I'd 
rather vote for a city councilman instead.” 


Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no indi- 
vidual has fought harder to obtain per- 
manent status for-the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee than Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 

It is only right that permanent status 
be granted the committee, as proposed in 
House Resolution 46, of which I am the 
author, and other resolutions which are 
pending before the Rules Committee. 

I take this opportunity to salute Mr. 
Burger for his untiring efforts in behalf 
of the pending resolutions and in behalf 
of the small, independent businessman. 
Also, I desire to include the following 
letter I received this week from Mr. 
Burger: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., December 17, 1963. 
Re House Resolution 46. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
Room 115, Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: To your ever- 
lasting credit you have been consistent in the 
preceding Congress and the present Congress, 
in a resolution—H. Res. 46, that would pro- 
vide long overdue standing committee status 
for the present House Small Business Com- 
mittee, which has been a special committee 
of the House since 1941. 
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Twenty-two years have elapsed and we be- 
lieve the committee has come of age and 
should have the same status as any other 
standing committee in the House. 

Be that as it may, you are to be t- 
ulated in your move to protect efficient small 
business and to give them the same rights 
and privileges through their committee as 
any other standing committee. 

It is significant to note that through bi- 
partisan action in the House resolutions 
along the same line have been introduced by 

n Moore, West Virginia; WIDNALL, 
New Jersey; Kr., Iowa; Rivers, Alaska, Sr. 
GEORGE, New York; McDowe ., Delaware; 
Lancen, Minnesota; STAEBLER, Michigan; 
Minnesota; McIntTre, Maine: 
New York; 


pshire. 

This in itself has been bipartisan action 
and all of these resolutions are pending with 
House Rules. So I believe it would be wel- 
come news in the way of a Christmas or 
New Years present for small business in your 
State of Iowa to know of your consistency 
in their behalf. 

With very high regards and thanking you 
for your usual cooperation, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


Safe Tires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, an article recently appeared in 
the National Independent regarding 
standards for safe tires. This article 
indicates the steps contemplated by the 
auto safety authorities in New York. 
They have decided to push for action 
by the State legislature to establish 
Standards for tires. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that it is abso- 
lutely essential to require tire manu- 
facturers to have such standards and I 
am hopeful that the several States will 
enact appropriate legislation in this area, 
for if they do not and the manufactur- 
ers do not take it upon themselves to 
adopt standards, then I believe the Con- 
gress should take the steps to insure that 
tires purchased by individuals are safe. 

We are all aware that there are many 
causes of accidents and many have been 
attributed to tire failures. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the article re- 
ferred to in the Recorp at this point: 
FAIL To Convince LAWMAKERS THAT ALL TIRES 

Are SAFE; Drive Is ON FOR STANDARDS 

The ruse being used to palm off inspection 
procedures as “tire standards” has apparently 
failed in a first-test audition. What appears 
to be one result of attempts made to confuse 
the real issues bearing on safe tires—before 
as well as after the point of sale—is a deci- 
sion reached in November by auto safety au- 
thorities in New York. They have decided 
to plug for manufacturing standards when 
the State's legislature convenes next January. 
If this means binding tiremakers to mini- 
mum specifications—the kind they must 
meet when supplying original equipment 
tires, for example—the action taken in New 
York will not have been in vain. 
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These officials rightly conclude there is 
more going into the makeup of safe tires 
than rubber industry spokesmen are willing 
to admit. And interestingly enough they 
take this view after making red-carpet visits 
to Akron tire factories—after listening to the 
industry's apologists and after a perusal of 
RMA’s booklet on so-called tire safety stand- 
ards—and finally after probing the pros and 
cons of the issue in public hearings. 

While these authorities have accepted the 
advice that tires already in use must meet 
certain operating criteria in on-the-road in- 
spections (an inspection law goes into effect 
January 1), they evidently don't buy the 
assertion that “all new tires are safe tires.” 

According to State Senator Edward Speno, 
chairman of the joint legislative commit- 
tee on motor vehicles and traffic safety, “the 
lifespan built into many tires Is too brief 
for safety,” and he concludes, “that the life- 
span of a tire may determine the lifespan 
of the motorist.” Many see his statement 
as a direct rebuff to those who would com- 
promise the real issues involved. 

An advisory committee, made up of New 
York State lawmakers and members of the 
tire industry, has been formed for the pur- 
pose of hammering out m tire 
standards. The panel has been asked to re- 
port in time for action by the 1964 session 
of the legislature. 

The full significance of this turn of 
events—pointed toward hard and fast per- 
formance standards for all tires sold in New 
York State—should not be lost on NI read- 
ers and BTCS supporters, and on all inter- 
ested tire merchants. More and more officials 
in the various States—alarmed by the rising 
toll of automobile accidents—are moving 
toward a position also being reached at the 
Federal level (see National Independent, No- 
vember issue): The need of not only codi- 
fying safety requirements which bind the 
user, but also enacting tire standards which 
bind the manufacturer as well. If standards 
aren’t arrived at voluntarily, legislators say 
they will be forced to use legislative means to 
get the job done. 

Dealers who want to help themselves and 
assist in the campaign to create minimum 
standards for new tires should contact Mr. 
Speno at State Office Building, Albany, N.Y. 

Remember this: The action you take here 
could serve as a model for similar action in 
your State—could spark a breakthrough in 
a years-long fight to get a practical solution 
to a knotty problem that’s been a real head- 
ache to efficient retailers. Be sure to send 
this magazine a copy of your letter to Mr. 
Speno; we'll unify and solidify the action you 
take in our contacts with these State officials. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE.HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic death of our late 
President John F, Kennedy, has left 
upon this Nation a shock that will pre- 
vail for generations to come. 

It was particularly felt by our youth 
of standing age. In their display of love 
and reverence for our youthful President 
who represented the ideals they cher- 
ished and hope for in mature life. In 
the shadows of his glowing consideration 
for our national youth, as indeed for 
children of other lands, many have be- 
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come creative in their individual rights, 
as did Catherine Kennedy Haugh, of 
Philadelphia, who contributed her beau- 
tiful poem, “Even Heaven Cried,” to the 
memory of a noble and dedicated man. 
Even HEAVEN CRIED 

She looked upon a lady 

Standing tall in pride 
But standing all alone 

And even Heaven cried. 


She looked upon a little girl 
Who had stood at his side 

Who'd lost the one to teach her 
And even Heaven cried. 


She looked upon a little son 
So proud and starry eyed 

Who didn’t know how much he'd lost 
And even Heaven cried. 


She looked upon a nation 
Whose tears could not be dried 
Such waste, such shame, such pain, such 
grief 
And even Heaven cried. 
—CATHERINE KENNEDY HAUGH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 23, 1963. 


Bausch & Lomb Again Extends in 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the pleasure to report on an outstand- 
ing example of what one American in- 
dustrial concern is doing to emphasize 
scientific education. 

That concern is Bausch & Lomb, Inc., 
of Rochester, N.Y. Since the home of 
this firm, a leader in the optical, me- 
chanical, and electronic industry, is lo- 
cated in the portion of Rochester which 
I have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress, its achievements are of special 
pride to me. 

The case for intensified instruction in 
the physical and natural sciences in our 
entire educational system deserves our 
attention. This is an age of science and 
technology. If we are to assure that 
the future will be populated by adequate 
numbers of those who can keep the free 
world in the scientific lead, there must 
be proper provision made for their 
training. 

Writing in the fall issue of the 
Bausch & Lomb publication, Focus, 
Percilee B. Price, science consultant and 
assistant director of educational promo- 
tion, Grade Teacher magazine; and 
secretary of the Science Curriculum 
Committee, Darien (Conn.) Public 
Schools, states: 

Almost imperceptibly, there began in the 
late forties and early fifties a discontent 
with the status quo. 

Teachers * * [and] * * * specialists * * * 
examined the teaching tools—textbooks, 
laboratory equipment—and found them in- 
adequate and often outmoded. 

All of these efforts to improve our science 
teaching began with American scicntists and 
teachers before Russia's first Sputnik * * + 
they had already been on the move to up- 
grade science education * * * What Sput- 
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nik did do was jar the public out of its 
complacency. Overnight, science was writ- 
ten in capital letters. 

Some of the most publicized projects were 
at the high school level. But the elemen- 
tary and junior high teachers were not 
idle. 

If we examine the projects of the past 
few years and those currently in progress 
it becomes apparent that the unifying theme 
is science as inquiry. That spirit of in- 
quiry must be vigorously nourished from the 
moment the child enters the classroom.* * * 
It is from his direct experience in early school 
years that the child forms the concepts 
that interpret his world to him. That is 
why it is so important that science be taught 
in the elementary grades. 

Until now there has been a stumbling 
block. The elementary school student has 
been a stepchild as far as scientific instru- 
ments specifically designed for his use are 
concerned. Microscopes too complicated for 
him to operate, too large, too expensive or 
too delicate for the adjustment of little 
fingers have gathered dust on the shelves 
where they were provided. Or, more often, 
those shelves have been empty because the 
instruments were priced beyond the range 
of an elementary science budget * * * 
Bausch & Lomb scientists have been cog- 
nizant of this, and now, in a dramatic break- 
through, have developed five new micro- 
scopes to implement the new science for to- 
days classroom study. 


Mr. Speaker, Bausch & Lomb intro- 
duced these new microscopes on October 
21. Designed for elementary and high 
schoo! students, 3 new line of low-cost 
microscopes promise an economical ap- 
proach to the 8 of school science 
programs for younger students. 

I have noted with considerable in- 
terest the fact that every component of 
the new Bausch & Lomb microscopes has 
been designed and manufactured in the 
United States. Many of the design and 
manufacturing employees are my constit- 
uents, and I compliment them for their 
ingenuity and skills. 

For use in the Nation's 106,000 elemen- 
tary schools, Bausch & Lomb is offering 
a low-priced microscope available in 
either 10 or 100 times magnification. It 
should give millions of youngsters their 
first real look at the microscopic wonders 
of plants, insects, and other natural 
science specimens. 

Two other groups of these new micro- 
scopes make available three-dimensional 
or stereomicroscopy and continuously 
variable infocus magnification features 
to more advanced students for the first 
time at a moderate price. 

I applaud Bausch & Lomb for this re- 
markable contribution to the field of 
science education in our elementary and 
high schools. It is convincing proof of 
the ability of an American industry to 
meet one of the pressing needs confront- 
ing educators across the land. 

Mr: Speaker, any report on Bausch & 
Lomb which failed to mention the years 
of stewardship that firm has enjoyed as 
a result of the guiding genius of its re- 
tiring board chairman, Carl S. Hallauer, 
would be incomplete. 

Many of my colleagues are personally 
acquainted with Carl. His prominence 
in public life has brought great distinc- 
tion to the community of Rochester. Un- 
selfishness in every undertaking—and 
they are countless—is truly synonymous 
with this great American. 
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If I felt that Carl's recent announce- 
ment of retirement from Bausch & 
Lomb were a signal of retirement from 
his activity in public affairs as well, I 
would be very unhappy. Yet, I know, 
as does everyone who has ever been as- 
sociated with this man, for whom the 
term “energy” was invented, that he 
will relentlessly pursue and achieve the 
goals which mean a better life for the 
person he loves most, his fellow man. 


Mr. Speaker, the Rochester, N.Y. 
Democrat & Chronicle published an edi- 
torial tribute to Carl Hallauer on Thurs- 
day, December 12. I take pleasure in 
sharing its content with my colleagues 
in the House: 

Cart. HALLAUER 


It is frustrating exercise to try to catalog 
the achievements and awards that have 
graced the career of Carl S. Hallauer, who is 
about to retire as chief executive officer of 
Bausch & Lomb. 

Let us choose two points, which top the 
catalog in significance in our Judgment. 

One is that his is a genuine, vintage, 
Horatio Alger career, of the sort probable 
only in America * * * which may be a trite 
way to say it, but how else is it possible to 
describe a career that took an orp 
street corner newsboy to national esteem 
and the friendship of Presidents? 

The other point is typical of the man, a 
little tale that leaked out yesterday when 
his retirement story broke in this newspaper. 
Friends from all over, knowing of the com- 
ing event, have been trying to persuade Hal- 
lauer to be the guest at a party to end all 
parties. To every feeler, he has replied: “I 
won't * * * and if you go ahead with it, I 
won't be there.“ 

He made only this exception. 

“If you want to move up the annual 
(B. & L.) Early Settlers banquet to my birth- 
day, I'll be there * * * because they are my 
people.” 


Long Beach Bar Association Memorial to 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1263 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
December bulletin the Long Beach Bar 
Association paid its respects to the 
memory of the late President John F. 
Kennedy in the following touching words 
written by Attorney Blaine Nels Simons: 
In MEMORIAM TO JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
Goodbye— 

To father, husband, son, 

Too soon, too soon your race is run 

Time's sands run out, the battle done. 

Goodbye— 

And in those few and fleeting years 

We hope you felt, throughout the din of 
cheers, 

The deep affection proved now by our tears. 

Goodbye— 

Sleep on in peace beneath Virginia's sod, 

And pity us who on life's highway still must 
trod, 

Not knowing, as do you the loving arms of 
God. 

Goodbye. 

—B, N. Suxons. 
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Water Pollution and Acid Mine 
Drainage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works recently con- 
ducted hearings on a proposal to provide 
Federal funds for the purpose of sealing 
of abandoned coal mines, and thereby 
reducing substantially the acid mine 
drainage which contributes heavily to 
the water pollution problem of the Ap- 
palachian States. In the course of those 
hearings a statement was presented by 
former Representative Cleveland M. 
Bailey, of West Virginia, who for many 
years while a Member of this body urged 
adoption of such legislation. 

His testimony before the committee 
is both cogent and convincing, and in 
view of the fact that this is a problem 
which must be dealt with sooner or later 
if we are to undertake a meaningful 
antipollution program, I take this 
means of drawing his statement to your 
attention and making known my own 
agreement with his views: 

I strongly favor passage of H.R. 6488 to 
seal off and prevent acid from 
abandoned coal mines, and S. 649 to estab- 
lish the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration and provide for reserved 
and greater pollution abatement. I support 
these bills because they would help prevent 
and help reduce pollution of our national 
water supplies. 

Adequate supplies of water of acceptable 
quality are essential to the continued wel- 
fare of the Nation, to its agricultural and 
industrial development, and to national 
health and security. It is both economi- 
cally feasible and highly important to mit- 
igate existing pollution in thousands of 
miles of our watercourses—and to prevent 
additional pollution in such limited waters 
as may yet be relatively pure. Clean water 
is vitally important. Indeed, without ade- 
quate supplies of water of sufficient purity, 
life in its many forms as we know it would 
perish from the earth. 

Pollution of our lakes, streams, and rivers 
is an adjunct of the industrial age and an 
increasingly dense population. The main 
sources of pollution are industrial and 
municipal wastes and sewage. Such pollu- 
tion is dangerous to health and life itself. 
Acid wastes from coal mines and from some 
other types of mines, are a significant con- 
tributory cause of water pollution in many 
of the streams in some parts of our coun- 
try. To keep our Nation strong, we will 
have to eliminate or minimize the causes for 
water pollution. 

Our national population now numbers 
about 185 million persons, but by 1980 there 
may be about 260 million, a growth of about 
75 million, or an increase of over 40 percent. 
We now use about 355 billion gallons of water 
a day. In 1980 the total available water 
supply may be only about 515 billion gallons 
a day, but our daily requirements will have 
climbed to 600 billion gallons, and, by the 
year 2000 our requirements may be more than 
1,000 billion gallons a day. Therefore, it is 
urgent that we do all we can to minimize the 
degree of pollution in the water supplies 
available to us. 

In the 87th Congress, I introduced H.R. 
5448 which is identical to Congressman 
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Blatnik's bill, H.R. 6488 of this sesslon, to 
provide for sealing off of certain abandoned 
coal mines to prevent the pollution of water- 
ways, and for other purposes. Naturally, I 
enthusiastically support his bill. 

As a result of the bill I introduced in the 
87th Congress, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a report 
entitled “Acid Mine Drainage,” published in 
1962 by the House Public Works Committee. 
This report estimated that about 3.5 million 
tons of mine acids aré discharged annually 
into over 4,000 miles of the larger streams in 
this country with about 341,000 tons from 
the anthracite coalfields of Pennsylvania, 
263,000 tons from the bituminous coal flelds 
of the Susquehanna River Basin, 2,500,000 
tons in the Ohio River Basin, and 125,000 
tons in the Potomac River Basin. No esti- 
mates are available for the Missouri, Ar- 
kansas-White, or Upper Mississippi River 
Basins. If all streams including tributaries 
are included, there may be over 10,000 miles 
of such acid contaminated streams. 

Acid mine drainage comes mainly from an- 
thracite and bituminous coal mines, but lead 
and zinc mines in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, and gold and other ore mines in 
the Black Hills, and barite and manganese 
ore mines in Arkansas discharge unusually 
acid waters. > 

In Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, the eight States where such 
drainage is considered critical, there are 
approximately 20,000 abandoned mine and 
other drainage openings contributing to pol- 
lution of streams, Many of thes abandoned 
coal mines are located in areas of serious 
unemployment, The economic and social 
costs of pollution abatement in such regions 
are so comparatively high as to discourage 
adequate local efforts to prevent pollution. 
In some cases, the increased costs of pollu- 
tion prevention or abatement may lower the 
local industry's competitive position, putting 
it out of business, and depressing the area 
still further, closing more mines with addi- 
tional drainage of harmful sulfuric and other 
acids. 

Drainage of mine acids into streams gen- 
erally changes the chemical quality of the 
water, destroying lts alkalinity, hardening it, 
and adding objectionable amounts of iron, 
manganese, aluminum, and sulfates, This 
makes the streams undesirable for recrea- 
tional uses such as fishing, water skiing, boat- 
ing, swimming, camping, or picnicking, alters 
the biological life therein, kills fish and 
other creatures, corrodes culverts, bridges, 
boat hulls, and other materials, decreases 
property values, discourages new industries, 
spreads to other areas, including municipal 
water supplies, and increases costs of water 
pollution treatment plants which are also 
corroded by the acids. 

In 1933, a regional program of air sealing 
of abandoned coal mines began, but ap- 
parently that program died in 1938, The air 
sealing where undertaken improved the situ- 
ation considerably, reducing treated drain- 
age by 70 to 80 percent in 4 to 5 years after 
sealing. However, since that time many of 
the original air seals deteriorated, and in a 
number of cases coal was bootlegged from 
them while there were coal scarcities dur- 
ing and after World War II. Consequently, 
much of the original benefits of previous 
sealings have disappeared, and, as stated, 
stark, unhealthy acid drainages flow from 
abandoned mines, particularly in West Vir- 
ginia with its numerous areas of closed mines 
and high rates of unemployment. 

H.R. 6488 would provide for sealing off of 
abandoned drift- and shaft-type coal mines 
in any of the several States, provided 
permission of the States and the property 
controllers is granted. For the most part, 
unemployed persons in the areas familiar 
with coal mine work would be employed at 
the regional prevailing rate to do such work. 
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The Federal appropriation of $5 million be- 
ing asked for this program is less than the 
estimated cost of 2 years annual damages 
(over $3 million a year in 1960) to water sup- 
plies, structures and navigation equipment 
in the Ohio River drainage basin above the 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania State 
lines. 


I heartily support, also, Senator Musxte’s 
bill (companion bill to Mr. Biatnix’s H.R. 
3166) S. 649, as amended, cosponsored by 18 
other Senators and October 16, 1963, 
by a vote of 69 to 11. This bill would estab- 
Ush a Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, make grants for research and 
development of projects for water pollution 
abatement, increase grants for construction 
of municipal sewage treatment works, pro- 
vide financial assistance to municipalities 
and others for the separation of combined 
sewers, authorize promulgation of water 
standards, and issuance of regulations help- 
ful in preventing, controlling and abating 
pollution of interstate or navigable waters, 
and establish a procedure for cooperation be- 
tween the Government and the soap industry 
for developing detergents which will decom- 
pose rather than pollute streams and other 
water supply sources. 

Control of water pollution is highly im- 
portant to the health of our people, the 
problems are very complex, and accomplish- 
ment of these objectives deserves a strong 
administrative organizational status. There- 
fore, I favor the establishment of a Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

It is very desirable to increase grants for 
research for new or improved methods of con- 
trolling the discharge into any waters of 
harmful sewage from sewers which carry 
storm water or both storm water and sewage 
or other wastes. Combined storm and sani- 
tary sewers in many municipalities seriously 
worsen the national pollution problem, be- 
cause rainfall may cause the harmful mate- 
rials to bypass the sewage treatment plants 
and get into waters used for consumption. 
Separation of the combined storm and sani- 
tary sewers is a rather costly proposition, 
however, and perhaps alternative measures 
are possible and sometimes preferable. Re- 
search into these problems is necessary. 

Larger cities require larger treatment 
plants. Therefore, an increase is warranted 
for the maximum individual treatment plant 
construction grants, 

Authority for the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
prepare regulations and national standards of 
water quality is very important for strong 
reasons. National standards for water qual- 
ity would put the whole country on an equal 
basis and make it more difficult for some 
persons, industries, cities, or regions to influ- 
ence agencies or legislatures to allow inferior, 
harmful standards and get away with pollu- 
tion through pressure, bribery, or to avoid 
compliance by moving to another State or 
locality. Standards and legislation now dif- 
fer considerably in the different States and 
regions. The legislatures of 36 States have 
received bills directing or. permitting the 
establishment of stream classifications, and/ 
or, water quality standards. However, only 
22 of those 36 States have adopted classifica- 
tions or standards. Although interstate 
agencies and informal interstate groups help 
to promote provisions for water quality clas- 
sification, the authority to provide national 
water quality standards in consultation with 
the States and local authorities Is urgently 
needed. 

Synthetic detergents which do not decom- 
pose have caused large volumes of foam and 
pollutants to pile up on some of our streams 
and in some of our water supplies. It is 
necessary that we undertake to facilitate re- 
search to develop detergents which will not 
pollute our water. 
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Both of these bills are designed to reduce 
degree of pollution of our national water 
supplies which are so important to us and to 
future generations. Therefore, I urgently 
solicit your support of both of these legisla- 
tive measures. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as national consternation and 
grief emanating from the sudden and 
tragic death of the beloved John F, 
Kennedy subsides into a period of medi- 
tation and composure, we review with 
wonder and amazement the tremendous 
impact this courageous and dedicated 
President had on people of all ages and 
in all walks of life. 

It was a dedicated personal feeling, 
sufficiently close that his departure was 
akin to the loss of an immediate member 
of one’s own family. 

Such expression was deeply and per- 
sonally felt by all those fortunate enough 
to be present when a young priest, 
Father O’Malley, delivered the following 
eulogy to the late President during a late 
5 retreat at Woodstock College. 


Jon F. KENNEDY 


There was a man sent by God, whose name 
was John. * He was not the light, but 
in his way—he gave testimony to the light. 

Perhaps the spirit of this weekend is cap- 
tured best by A. E. Housman's poem to an 
athlete, dying young: 


“The time you won your town the race, 
We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you, shoulder-high. 


Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town.” 


I don't know whether you cried on Friday. 
I'm not ashamed to say I did. I don't know 
why. I didn’t really want to. I didn't really 
know him, And yet, somehow, he was mine. 

I suppose this possessive feeling is the 
result of a kind of cruelty of the press, that 
opens up a prominent man’s life and lets us 
enter, and know him, and love him. It was 
strange to me—and almost tirritating—that 
when I heard the news I realized that, at the 
very Moment of his death, I had been look- 
ing at pictures of the President, beaming at 
his little boy. And I had thought to myself, 
“Yes. That's it, That's what a man looks 
like.” 

At first, the news had to be untrue. It 
was like watching a great athlete stop in the 
middle of a race, and turn and walk away. 
It was too big to take in, all at once. And I 
began to realize a little of what Peter must 
have felt that night in the garden, when 
he saw the first torches coming through the 
trees—This isn’t happening. There were 
all those palms and all those voices crying 
Hosannah, He's too young. He's too good. 
We love him. 

And then, when the news became undeni- 
able, the question became—Why? Why a 
good God could allow such a monstrous 
thing to happen. 
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New President Described by Colorado’s 
Big Ed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Edwin Carl Johnson, for- 
mer Colorado Governor and U.S. Sena- 
tor, that was written on the first day 
following the assassination of President 
Kennedy and published in the Colorado 
Democrat. Governor Johnson served in 
the Senate with the new President and 
was an active leader in the national 
campaign in 1960 to nominate him for 
the Presidency. The article is as follows: 

New PRESIDENT DESCRIBED BY COLORADO'S 

Bra Ep 
(By Edwin Carl Johnson) 

Late in the evening of Black Friday, No- 
vember 22, 1963, Lyndon Baines Johnson, the 
new President, aged 55, returned to his be- 
loved Washington, and far away from the 
hideous heart-breaking tragedy of Dallas. 

He was still in deep shock though as he 
groped his way to his appointment. 

Just outside the entrance to the oval office 
of the President of the United States he 
paused—then briskly and alone stepped 
across that thorny threshold and into the 
crushing burden. Meekly he uttered this 
Prayer: “I will do my best. I ask for your 
help and God's.“ 

The assassin's bullet has robbed us of John 
F. Kennedy's magnificent services. He is ir- 
replaceable—but governments provide for 
continuity. Now a new hand is at the throt- 
tle. It is well that he is an experienced and 
capable pilot, 

Lyndon Johnson will do all right. He has 
tremendous executive ability. He gets things 
done. Loyalty, integrity, courage, and 
achievement are the basic foundations of his 
character, Lyndon Johnson will make the 
People a great President. He has the know- 
how and the desire. He does not lack reso- 
lution. 

In the field of politics, the new President 
is a skilled craftsman and a super strategist. 
There is not a more able man in the political 
world than he. 

His former colleagues on the Hill know 
him as a “natural” and as “the Old Pro.” He 
is familiar with every angle of the important 
art of politics. 

He is generous with words of encourage- 
ment to his associates and he has a bag full 
of compliments to fit every Senator's vanity. 
His staff stands ready to gun down anyone, 
who so much as hints a word of criticism. 
That is strange, too, because the President 
is a severe disciplinarian. He works like a 
horse himself and he demands effective, 
efficient services from his official family. 

The President's sense of loyalty is so keen, 
that even if he did not believe in it, which he 
does, his purpose will be to carry out the 
Policies of the Kennedy administration in 
every detail and to the fullest extent possible. 
red will look upon such a course as his sacred 

uty. 

He may adopt an improved technique but 
his purpose and his policy will not be altered. 
Conditions and circumstances change and 
the political approach must adjust to them. 
However, a safe prediction is, that insofar as 
Purpose and policies are concerned, there will 
be more of the same. 
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In Washington where there is much talk 
and very little listening, the President is the 
exception to the rule. No one listens more 
than he, no one analyzes more carefully what 
he hears. When he is convinced as to what 
is right he strikes—and he strikes hard. 

He knows exactly how to get what he wants 
from his old colleagues on Capitol Hill. On 
rare occasions, as a last resort, he will lay his 
cause on the line and slug it out. He is not 
a softie. 

It is true that President Johnson is natu- 
rally intense and fraught with tensions, 
nervous, impatient, and hot tempered. Most 
of thè time, however, he has these harmful 
proclivities under complete control. Largely 
due to them he likes to counsel with calm 
and serene friends. 

Sam Rayburn, for whom he had a deep 
affection and tremendous admiration, was a 
great aid and comfort to him. These two 
men made a strong team. Nevertheless, the 
President in his own right is long on com- 
monsense and he has an abundance of 
mighty sound judgment. 

President Johnson is a devoted family man. 
He is very proud of Lady Bird, his vivacious 
and energetic wife, and his two lovely teen- 
age daughters. Mrs. Johnson is thrifty and 
a very successful businesswoman. She will 
lend great strength to her beloved. 

Thoughtfully and wisely President Ken- 
nedy has made good use of his Vice Presi- 


dent's tremendous public relations talents in 


the field of international relations. In this 
acutely sensitive and discriminatory service, 
Lyndon Johnson has obtained the most 
marvelous results. In such assignments he 
has proved himself the master. 

Lyndon Johnson does not make long- 
winded speeches. His are brief and to the 
point. He can say more in one paragraph 
than many can say in a whole volume. His 
short speeches are couched with well-chosen 
words of tremendous import and expression 
and they are replete with conviction and 
clarity. 

They are typical, too, of this man’s direct 
and concentrated approach to his tasks. But 
he is not blunt. He is articulate, eloquent, 
and persuasive. 

The new President will prove to be a good 
man for the West. His goal is to realize the 
potential in the Nation's human, mineral, 
and industrial resources through develop- 
ment and use. 

He will make a strong, confident, and alert 
President. He is eminently qualified. He is 
the answer to our prayers. 


Hon. Homer Thornberry 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to Judge Homer THORNBERRY. 

We were sworn into Congress on the 
same day and were assigned to the same 
committee. At the outset it was obvious 
that here was one to be an outstanding 
Member of Congress, and he has cer- 
tainly lived up to that promise. 

We are going to miss his service here 
very much, but our loss will be the ju- 
diciary’s gain. I know he will serve with 
equal distinction as a U.S. district judge. 

I join with all of you in wishing him 
and his wonderful family Godspeed. 
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The Penalty of Indifference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 18. It is a 
relief, in this day and age, to read a 
temperate and thoughtful article giving 
the Congress side of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Not only, to quote the words of the 
article, is “Congress saying, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that it is fed up with all the 
mismanagement, abuses, and confusion,” 
but the people are saying the same thing 
in louder and stronger words. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the execu- 
tive branch to pause and give ear to the 
clamor of the people and to realize, 
though it may be a bitter pill to swallow, 
that spreading our money all over the 
world is regarded in most countries as 
one for them and two for us. 

THE PENALTY OF INDIFFERENCE 

The trouble foreign aid is having in Con- 
gress stems at least in part from the long 
refusal of the officials concerned to accept 
reasonable criticisms and make constructive 
changes. 
At the outset the program was paraded 
under somewhat false pretenses, Most 
Americans realized the need for a Marshall 
plan to help rebuild Europe, but they were 
also given to understand that it and the 
other assistance programs were temporary. 
The Marshall plan ended: nothing else ended 
or was even significantly cut back. 

In more recent years the official line has 
been that foreign aid is a vital, integral, and 
permanent part of foreign policy. No one 
is supposed to question the amounts or the 
uses to which an administration wants to 
put them. When Congress nonetheless does 
raise questions, the White House customarily 
reacts with denunciation instead of trying 
to meet the lawmakers’ justified objections, 

So it is today. As the foreign aid bill 
works its way through the congressional ma- 
chinery, it has been considerably reduced. 
Now President Johnson says the reductions, 
if permitted to stand, would put foreign pol- 
icy in a straitjacket and spell weakness and 
retreat. 

Among other things, the White House 
statement observes that the proposed lower 
appropriation for the Alliance for 
“would mean that the United States would 
be providing for all of Latin America less 
than the Soviet Union is putting Into Cuba 
alone.” 

It's a bit difficult to see the connection. 
Soviet ald has not exactly transformed Cuba 
into a showplace. And the vast problems 
encountered in the Alliance for Progress 
have little to do with the exact number of 
dollars allocated to it. 

The same assumption—that the value of 
foreign aid equals the money spent—seems 
to underlie the whole program. Yet it should 
be clear that the success of assistance in a 
given place depends not merely on money 
but on how sensible are the purposes of the 
administrators and the economic policies of 
the particular country. 

Thus aid was successful in Europe partly 
because most of the governments adopted 
wise economic policies. In contrast, we have 
poured over $4 billion into India with scant 
result; an important reason is that Govern- 
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ment's insistence on socialism and state 
planning. 

Many in Congress plainly believe it is not 
unreasonable to ask why the United States, 
of all places, should spend so much money 
to support socialism abroad. They think 
that if we are to have a foreign ald program, 
it should be in support of free institutions 
and economic growth, since that would seem 
to be in the American interest. 

A further trouble with an adamant official 
attitude is that it makes the needed cor- 
rections that much harder. The adminis- 
tration of foreign ald has gone through in- 
numerable reshuffings in its history, but 
none of them has got down to the basic 
question of how to make the assistance an 
effective instrument of foreign policy. 

The accumulation of all these years of 
apparent indifference is finally bringing the 
sort of penalty you would expect. Congress 
is saying, in no uncertain terms, that it 18 
fed up with all the mismanagement, abuses, 
and confusion of purposes. 

Whatever figure the lawmakers settle on, 
it is too bad they have not enjoyed more 
cooperation over the years. If they had, 
the chances are the Government would be 

running a more workable program at lower 
cost to the taxpayer. 


Bureaucrats Seek Local Air Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 12, 1963, edition of the Arcadian, 
an outstanding Florida weekly news- 


paper. 

The editorial, “Bureaucrats Seek Lo- 
cal Air Control.“ speaks for itself. As 
Editor Earl E. Neiberger points out, this 
is just another attempt by the Federal 
Government to take over another local 
function. Local community action has 
successfully combated air pollution in 
many areas. Many communities would 
like to have the privilege of solving their 
own problems. 

The editorial follows: 

Boreavcrats SEEK LOCAL Am CONTROL 

It Is impossible to kill a frog by dropping It 
into boiling water. It would react so quick- 
ly to this harsh treatment that it would 
jump out before being hurt. 

It is possible to do in the frog via the hot 
water method. Put the frog in a pan of 
cold water—then warm it up slowly. The 
frog is not alarmed by the gradual increase 
of heat and by the time It decides it really 
must Jump it's too late. It is cooked. 

Federal bureaucrats have been using this 
Trog-cooking recipe to expand the control of 
the Central Government over the affairs of 
local communities for decades. They have 
succeeded because, like the frog, the gradual- 
ism has lulled taxpayers into a false sense 
of security. When full realization of their 
sorry plight comes it is usually too late to do 
anything about it. 

It is not too late, however to halt the latest 
attempt by the Federal Government to take 
over a fundamentally local function. In 
this thrust for more power bureaucrats are 
pushing for legislation that would hand over 
to the Federal Government the authority to 
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enforce air pollution control in local com- 
munities. 

And, using the taxpayers’ own funds as 
bait (the cold water technique) the Federal 
Government is offering to pay two-thirds of 
the cost of local air pollution control activi- 
ties. 

This grab for power is being made in spite 
of the indisputable evidence that the most 
successful way to combat air pollution is 
through local community action. This has 
been proved time and time again in locali- 
ties throughout the Nation which instituted 
satisfactory control programs without the 
need of any outside help. 

Air pollution cannot be controlled by 
Washington dictates or ordinances or stat- 
utes. It can be achieved by members of 
communities working together toward a 
common goal and these cooperative efforts are 
bringing results since the U.S. Health Serv- 
ice's own statistics show that there has been 
a steady reduction in air pollution in 213 
urban areas. 

Let's all hop out of the pot before the water 
gets too hot. 


We Are Always Outtraded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our exces- 
sive unemployment, balance of payments, 
and loss of gold make it urgent that our 
tariff negotiators stand up for American 
interests. American businessmen should 
be consulted and should be permitted to 
participate in all tariff negotiations. 
The following article appeared some 
time ago in the New York Journal- 
American, and I commend this article to 
the attention of every Member of this 
Congress: 
Wry FOREIGNERS Ger Jump on UNITED STATES 
on TARIFFS 


The United States has a serious balance- 
of-payments problem. It is spending and 
giving away more than it takes in. So, there 
is a deficit. 

Some progress currently is being made to 
reduce the deficit, but most of the actions 
are of a temporary nature, 

Among these is the proposed tax on Ameri- 
can purchases of securities from foreigners 
and from foreign governments. The threat 
of such a tax, which will be retroactive if it 
ever passes, has all but dried up the flow of 
foreign securities here. 

Another stopgap move Is the manipulation 
of the short-term money rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, This is designed to check the 
outward flow of short-term money, which 
goes where the interest rates are highest, 

Additionally, the Congress in defiance of 
the administration is trimming the foreign 
military and economic aid programs. This 
is all to the good. The same can hardly be 
said for the equalization tax on foreign se- 
curities, nor for the tinkering with money 
rates. 

There is one area where the United States 
has a favorable balance in its international 
dealings, This is in its trade, with exports 
exceeding imports. Without this the United 
States would be nearly as bad off as some of 
the underdeveloped nations. 


FOREIGNERS CONSULT INDUSTRY 
There has been a lot of talk in Washington 


about expanding exports, the only trouble is 
that the message hasn't gotten through to 
a very important part of the administra- 
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tion—the men carrying on the negotiations 
for reciprocal tarif reductions. Unless they 
do get the message soon, the United States 
faces an increase in imports without coun- 
terbalancing expansion in trade. 

A study by the great DuPont Co. finds that 
indicated U.S, and foreign tariff reductions 
will result in increased imports that greatly 
exceed any increase in U.S. chemical exports. 
The reason for this, Lammot du Pont Cope- 
land, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., explains: 

“In past tariff negotiations, negotiators for 
foreign governments have worked extremely 
closely with knowledgeable industry repre- 
sentatives and were able to obtain important 
trade concessions while ours have not, This 
type of industry-government cooperation 
represents a substantial advantage when 
dealing with thousands of highly technical 
and obscure materials.” 


UNTTED STATES IGNORES BUSINESSMEN 


Then, Mr. Copeland reveals: 

“It is a matter of considerable concern 
that, to date, there has been no appointment 
of representatives of industry to act as con- 
tinuing advisers to the special represent- 
atives for trade negotiations.” 

Mr. Copeland is sure competition will in- 
crease from European and Japanese industry 
with their lower cost, modern plants, tech- 
nical competence, and highly productive, on 
an output-per-man-hour-basis labor. 

In the face of these facts, our Government 
tariff negotiators must exercise extreme care 
and the most informed Judgments to see that 
the effects of the (Tariff) Act are not detri- 
mental to large sections of our economy.” 

This country in addition to the balance-of- 
payments problem has just as pressing one at 
home—unemployment. A rise in imports 
without counterbalancing increases in ex- 
ports will aggrevate that situation. 

At the same time, Mr. Copeland says busi- 
nesmen will have to be realistic, admitting 
that “some industries may have to face not 
just inroads in their product lines, but even 
attrition from tariff reduction, just as they 
face attrition from obsolescence and com- 
petition in the domestic market.” 

NO JOB FOR “EGGHEADS” 


He adds, “But it Js the responsibility of 
industry to do everything it can to minimize 
the effects of such action on itself and its 
people.” 

This is no job for eggheads, who seem to 
be calling the shots on tariffs, 


Retired U.S. Employees’ Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 4, recognizing the heavy burdens 
President Johnson now carries, retired 
Post Office Clerk Frank A. Winslow of- 
fered the following resolution at a meet- 
ing of chapter No. 21, National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees: 

Regardless of beliefs and regardless of our 
affiliations, I move this chapter No. 21, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employees 
go on record that we offer a silent prayer that 
whosoever has taken the helm now, in 
later years, for the future of our country, that 
it be successfully charted for the everlasting 
existence of a nation whose only hope and 
belief is for a world of peace. 


The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously and spread upon the record of 
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that chapter’s deliberations. Should 
anywhere in the world their be doubt of 
the strength and continuity of the United 
States of America, actions such as this 
by its citizens on their own initiatives 
should dispel it. 


In the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been numerous evidences of the 
shocking and dangerous attitude which 
the State Department under the present 
administration has had toward coexist- 
ence with the Soviet Union, but the re- 
cent pronouncements of Secretary of 
Steg Rusk in Paris are especially reveal- 

g. 

The Chicago Tribune's editorial com- 
mentary this morning most dramatically 
and effectively discusses the latest Rusk 
contribution to international confusion, 
here I insert it into the Recorp at this 
point. 


In THE MIDDLE 


Secretary of State Rusk gave some gratul- 
tous counsel to the Ministerial Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Paris that the Western allies should help 
Russia with its ideological quarrel with Red 
China. The Soviet Union's policy of peace- 
ful coexistence, he said, was much to be 
Preferred to Red China's belligerent malev- 
olence. 

After Rusk unloaded this strange doctrine, 
his colleagues in teh Department in Washing- 
ton rushed forward to “clarify” his remarks 
by saying he hadn't meant what every ré- 
Porter on the scene heard him say. We 
accept the original unaduiterated version 
and ask a few questions, 

What business is it of ours to get ourselves 
in the middle in a squabble between two 

unist countries? Especially, why 
should it be the policy of NATO to interfere 
When NATO was established for no other 
reason than to counter Soviet imperialism? 

In point of relative menace, there is no 
Comparison between a Russia armed with 
thermonuclear weapons targeted on the 

hited States and the West and a Communist 

which has unlimited cannon fodder 

the, represents no greater intercontinental 
R eat than a s of firecrackers. Mr. 
usk should keep his eye on the main point. 
ee made the enormous error once before 
choosing between two equally malignant 
a implacable specimens of tyranny. That 

as when Hitler's Germany tangled in 1941 
With Stalin's Russia. There was no profit 
Betting embroiled on either side, as the re- 
Sults of the war later demonstrated. 

Wa the time the fact was so apparent that 
en Harry Truman, then a Senator and later 
President, was able to glimpse the reality. 
we see that Germany is winning,” he 
Rana ved on June 24, 1941, “we ought to help 
inga If Russia is winning, we ought to 
map Germany. In that way let them kill as 
any as possible.” 

The Tribune was no less perspicacious. In 
— editorial of July 30, 1941, entitled “If Rus - 
5 Wins," we advanced the prospect of the 

ctorious Russian army, recrossing the land 
Which the Nazis had taken and west 
With the hammer.and sickle, the dictatorship 
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of the proletariat, the class war, and the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie.” 

That was what happened, with the aid of 
the United States, as a product of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s impetuosity, and the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Soviet satellites, and the Berlin 
wall are part of the legacy. It is exactly as 
this newspaper foretold in the same 
editorial: 

“No one should induige in any dreamy 
speculation of the deliverance of Europe 
under the protection of the great liberal 
powers if Stalin is the controller of new forces 
dominating the continent. His perfidies 
equal Hitler's and his ruthlessness is not less. 
The Communist recognizes in Great Britain 
and the United States two enemies, different 
in type from the Nazi foe, but fully as hostile 
and less akin to him in thought and purpose 
than his German neighbor. The present 
war is one between forces of similar purposes 
and some common ideas, The next war 
would be between the bitterest of enemies, 
and if the Russians were in the ascendancy 
it would be a war without quarter.” 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt was not deterred, and 
now an American Secretary of State pro- 
fesses to see in Stalin's successor, the canary- 
swallowing Khrushchev, some ofa 
mellowing which makes him seem preferable 
to the Peiping branch of the Communist in- 
ternational conspiracy. 

Perhaps it is true that the only thing we 
learn from history is that we do not learn 
from history. At least, our leaders seem to 
be trying to validate that aphorism. 


Jack Davis Offers Fine Abstractions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me’ to draw the attention 
of my colleagues to a distinguished citi- 
zen of Frederick, Md. Mr. Jack Davis is 
chairman of the art department at Hood 
College and is recognized as an excep- 
tionally fine abstract painter. 
~ The Washington Post paid tribute to 
the fine work of this artist in the De- 
cember 1 edition. Under permission to 
extend my remarks I include the Post 
article: 

Jack Davis OFFERS FINE ABSTRACTIONS 

The Adams Morgan Gallery has come up 
with a really beautiful show of abstract 
paintings by Jack Davis, chairman of the art 
department at Hood College. Davis came to 
this area from California in 1955, He studied 
in Paris with Fernand Leger and at the 
University of California, and has exhibited 
in major European shows. 

Davis repudiates the term “abstract ex- 
pressionist” in the usual sense of the word, 
because he sees his paintings as distillations 
of experience, but with imposed control to 
suit his ends. His is a search for an im- 
age—however abstract—which can “contain 
the multiple levels of meaning and associa- 
tion that form our lives.” 

In this Davis shares a direction common to 
certain other painters, such as Clyfford Still 
or James Brooks, who, while loosely grouped 
with the abstract expressionist school, still 
continue to impose conscious control on the 
final result—eschewing the kind of action 
painting characteristic, say, of Jackson Pol- 
lock. However, it is a mistake, I think, to 
equate all abstract expressionism with ac- 
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tion painting, with its limitations, unless you 
wish to call painters such as Still, Brooks, 
and Davis by a more exact term which im- 
plies a distillation rather than a spontane- 
ous expression. 

In any case, Davis is an exceptionally fine 
abstract painter, and it is a pleasure to see 
again the sensual beauty of oll on canvas, 
which has recently been lost between assem- 
blage and color abstraction of immaculate 
variety. 

Davis' imagery recalls that of Clyfford Still 
in its fragmentary ragged shapes that move 
across the canvas. Those of Davis tend to 
cling to the edge of the canvas—seeming 
ready to disappear like wisps of vapor. The 
ground is usuaily of a single color—gold, red, 
or blue—against which fragments float. On 
several canvases thin perpendiculars at each 
side seem to force the Imagery back into 
space. But it is a space that counts—trich, 
varied, luminous, tactile. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to be a delegate to the 47th 
general assembly meeting of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations in 
Chicago last month. We were privileged 
to hear another fine address by its presi- 
dent, Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath. 

I am pleased to set forth several im- 
portant excerpts therefrom, which I be- 
lieve are of general interest to all man- 
kind: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE MESSAGE OF RABBI MAU- 
Rice N. EISENDRATH, ENT OF THE 
UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGA- 
TIONS, AT CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 16, 1963 
Judge Baar, distinguished delegates, hon- 

ored guests, friends, many blessings have in- 

deed been bestowed on mankind through 

Israel: the knowledge and worship of the 

One God; the purity of family life; the un- 

ceasing hunger for knowledge, the vision of 

justice and peace for all; the foundation of 
the whole of our Western ethos; the con- 
stant pursuit of excellence in the individual 
and society. So has it been in the past. 

But today in America, within our Reform 

Jewish ranks, I seriously doubt whether that 

“excellency of Jacob whom He loved” (Psalms 

47: 4) is any longer our paramount standard 

and guide. That is why it is so incumbent 

upon us to examine more closely this bien- 
nial assembly’s timely and relevant theme, 

“Judaism and the Pursuit of Excellence.” 
To do so, it is imperative first of all to 

comprehend what the word excellence“ it- 

self connotes. Despite Robert Frost's warn- 
ing that “great caution should be exercised 

Di the teas = 57 8 ‘excellence’ that it be 

confus: the word ‘perfection,’” I 
find that Mr. Webster does define it as in- 
cluding all of the following virtues: good- 
ness, purity, preeminence—and finally—per- 
fection. 

In Hebrew also there are a myriad of words 
that we translate as “excellent’”—a word oft- 
times applied to God alone as in Isaiah's 
prophecy (35: 2) “Thou shalt see the excel- 
lence of God"; or in the Psalmist’s rhap- 
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sodic dream of the time when "His excellency 
shall be over all Israel” (Psalms 68: 34). But 
as God is thus envisaged as the epitome of ex- 
cellence, so is this blessed state held out as 
the prime goal of man’ and Israel's pursuit: 
“Deck thyself," we read in Job, “in majesty 
and excellence” (Job 40; 10); or, again “Let 
thy excellency amount up to Heaven“ (Job 
20: 6) for it is, to quote the Psalmist once 
more, “The excellent in whom is all my 
delight” (Psalms 16: 3). 
TYRANNY OF THE COMMONPLACE 

But there can be little divine delight in 
what the Lords sees before Him today, not 
alone in society at large but, perhaps for the 
first time in our long history, in the “tents 
of Jacob” as well. At the dawn of our his- 
tory, whereas in Egypt there was Stygian 
darkness, “light shone in Goshen.” It is 
not quite so today. While it is fortunately 
not out of our Jewish household that the 
names of the Profumos and the Christine 
Keelers, the love lives of the Elizabeth 
Taylors and the Richard Burtons, the Billy 
Sol Estes’ swindles, the incredible Valachi 
brigandage and murders, flash incessantly 
and incandescently in bold type across the 
headlines of our daily press, yet, following 
not too far behind are the petty chiselers and 
cheaters, the expense account extravaganzas, 
the bed-hopping so-called romances, the 
spreading delinquency not alone of adoles- 
cents but of adults as well, the dope addic- 
tion which is spawning like a plague not only 
among “lesser breeds without the law” but in 
the lily-white monochrome suburbias as well. 
While we Jews were once singlarly free of 
such moral maladies, today we are claiming— 
almost as evidence of our normalcy—our full 
quota of mischief and misdemeanor. 

Realism would compel us to confess that 
the Chadorim and Yeshivoth of the past were 
not filled with angels. Their melamdim had 
tsoros aplenty. Those teachers had an 
abundance of trouble with their ofttimes far 
too obstreperous pupils. But I doubt 
whether there were many—if any—drug and 
dope addicts among them. Yet, today, not 
a few of my rabbinical colleagues whom I 
have visited in their communities through- 
out the country have confided that mere 
children in their religious schools, sons and 
daughters of their choicest members, have 
capitulated to the gutter morals of the 
crowd; have cast aside completely the in- 
hibiting moral mandates of our Hebraic past; 
have become assimilated—or is “accultu- 
rated“ the more fashionable word today?—to 
the worst, rather than the best in American 
society. There is no doubt that there were 
divorces in biblical and Talmudic days, 
otherwise there would not have been detailed 
legal regulations concerning them. There 
was without question adultery too, else this 
offense would not have been one of the few 
for which the death penalty was invoked. 
But there was, I am confident, in our Jewish 
past, no such wholesale husband and wife 
swapping and promiscuous jumping in and 
out of one another’s beds as has constrained 
many an anxiety-ridden grandfather to pour 
out to me his heart's profound dismay, not 
for his still well-behaved little grandchildren 
but for his physically grownup, yet ethically 
and spiritually undeveloped, immature chil- 
dren. In our Hebrew heritage there was no 
such thing as prohibition against the drink- 
ing of liquor except among certain small and 
insignificant sects. In fact, our most solemn 
and sacred as well as our most gladsome 
simchas were ever hallowed by the Kiddush, 
the blessing over wine which “maketh glad 
the heart of man.” But there was little of 
drunkenness, nothing resembling the alarm- 
ing incidence of alcoholism revealed recently 
in those comprehensive Yale studies, noth- 
ing consonant with even some of our own 
slaphappy biennial conventioneers. Chil- 
dren were pampered in days of yore with 
apples and honey on festive occasions, but 
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they were not ruined by the ancient equiva- 
lents of Cadillac convertibles and the lavish 
ostentation of the contemporary Bar and Bas 
Mitzvoth. 

“Society is bettered,” says Dr. John 
Gardiner, president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and author of the definitive volume ap- 
propriately entitled, Excellence, “not only by 
those who achieve excellence, but by those 
who are trying.” 

Are we really trying? Do we hold before 
our children the inherent adventurousness, 
the native daring, so appealing to youth? 
What do the children see in the examples 
set by their elders? Excellence, of course, 
but in what? —canasta, bridge, golf, riding, 
tennis. To be a mediocre bridge player, to 
fail to break 90 on the golf course, is to 
be either a square or just plain socially un- 
acceptable. But mediocrity in school work, 
in moral judgments, in serving one's fellow 
man in a constructive maner—this is to be 
“one of the crowd.” 

We are living a lie and giving the lie to 
our young people. We insist upon excel- 
lence in the superficial areas of our lives— 
we must make huge sums of money at all 
costs, we must be proficient in one or more 
games, we must have a bigger house, a bigger 
plot of land than our neighbors, but with 
regard to the eternal verities of our faith, 
we ourselves, the so-called adults and leaders 
of our society, crawl on all fours, intellectu- 
ally speaking, in the slush of slothfulness. 

And then we wonder why one out of every 
four marriages ends in divorce, why, as re- 
cent reports in the American Jewish Year- 
book reveal, there is an escalating increase in 
intermarriage leading to a loss to our fold 
of as high as 70 percent of the children of 
such mixed marriages; why drinking parties 
and unharnessed orgies occur among the 
teenage youngsters of “the best people” of 
our acquaintance. We have taught our 
children all about their rights: their right 
to attend a good college, their right, to have 
a good job at a good salary and drive a good 
car to a good club. But we have forgotten 
to add the other part of the story: their 
obligations. 

Judaism and the Jew did not survive be- 
cause of rights; Judaisin and the Jew sur- 
vived because of obligations—mitzvoth—to 
study, to worship, to perform good deeds. 
God did not wrap us in the silk-lined swad- 
dling clothes of pampered infants; He made 
it crystal clear what He expected of us and 
then He commanded us to go forth to ac- 
complish the goals He set before us. 

It is ironical that we who have been the 
repeated victims of the tyranny of others 
through the ages should now, in a free land, 
where the opportunity to develop the high- 
est form of intelectual and artistic and moral 
life is unrestricted, have established a self- 
tyranny of the commonplace which ensla ves 
us. No Pharaoh ever held us in closer bond- 
age; no Roman edict ever was more con- 
straining; indeed, not even the mass 
abattoirs of Hitler's demoniacal regime con- 
stituted a greater threat to our future as a 
people than the abject serfdom to the cult 
of mediocrity to which we have voluntarily 
subjected ourselves. For unless we can rouse 
ourselves from our moral and mental torpor 
characterized by the endless round of 
spiritually meaningless acts performed by 
day and the automatic drinking-cards-and 
sleping pill routine by night, we may expire 
by smothering from self-indulgence, 

All of this has led to a lamentable break- 
ing up of the once sacred precincts of the 


Jewish home, where husband was priest and 


wife was priestess at the family altar and 
where respect for parents was not alone ex- 

and exacted, but deserved. Instead, 
we have the appalling facts of our Jewish 
mimicry—and conversion—and, as is the case 
in ail conversions, sometimes we indulge in 
even greater excesses in that which is bring- 
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ing moral rot and spiritual cancer into our 
national organism. 

Because we Jews, we Reform Jews, perhaps 
even more than some of our more orthodox 
brethren yet tied to some of those Mitzvoth— 
some good, some bad—of the past—are so 
hopelessly and seemingly helplessly “involved 
in mankind,” involved in this contemporary 
descent into indecency and immorality— 

1. I recommend that UAHC sponsor, to- 
gether with other denominations if possible, 
a conference on religion and morality in 
America in order, hopefully, to regain for 
religion—Judaism and  Christianity—the 
moral leadership which they once enjoyed 
and which today, I fear, they have surrend- 
ered to the sensation-hunting press, to the 
blood and thunder violence and venality of 
too much of television, to the ever more lurid 
and lascivious movies, and to the jungle law 
of the survival of the slickest in business and 
society as we scamper for status and wealth 
rather than for excellence of moral stature 
and wisdom, 

EXCELLENCE THROUGH LEARNING 

But the holding of a mere conference, or 
even a series of such conferences, while help- 
ful, will not speed us too far in our pursuit of 
excellence, We must once again steep our- 
selves in our Torah which literally means 
far more than mere learning; which connotes, 
rather, moral instruction, Thus has Torah 
been one of the threee pillars, together with 
Avodah (worship), and G'milus Chasodim 
(good deeds) upon which, according to our 
rabbis, the entire world rests. 

The general neglect of Torah in our time 
is something new under the Jewish sun and 
may be one of the most significant factors in 
the dimming of that once brightly burning 
light in Israel, while darkness, even deep, 
dense darkness, abounded elsewhere. Rabbi 
Solomon Freehof, with his usual felicitous 
and illuminating homiletical genius, drove 
home this gaping contrast between a literate, 
morally as well as intellectually literate, 
Jewry and those among whom they dwelt 
when, in an address he delivered before our 
NFTB, he developed a d'rush, a commentary. 
on the English “pub.” He drew 
attention to the old signposts on those inns 
dating from early stagecoach days: those 
signs which deplicted “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” “The Blue Boar,” “The Flaming 

and so many others. “Why were 
there invariably these signs rather than the 
written legend?” Dr. Freehof asks. For the 
simple reason, he correctly answers his own 
rhetorical question, that in those earlier 
days the average Englishman was illiterate 
and unable to read even those most elemen- 
tary of words and hence could identify his 
favorite pub only by the picture hanging 
outside. 

So, likewise, the reason for the magnificent 
stained glass windows such as I saw once 
again at Chartres but a few months ago- 
They portrayed thus vividly and colorfully 
the tales from the Bible, old and new, be- 
cause the average person during those ages 
when these towering cathedrals were reared 
could not read even the biblical texts. 
Those radiant, multicolored walls of splen- 
dor were the illuminated Bibles of the unlet- 
tered and the illierate. 

But, Dr. Freehof adds, at that very time 
every Jew could read. He had to read or 
otherwise he couldn't pray, because there was 
a prayer book from which he was commanded 
each day to send his supplications soaring 
unto God. In consequence, we do have what 
he described as “the longest sequence of 
mass literacy in the history of the world.” 
“And without such learning today,” he right- 
ly concludes, in a modern paraphrase of the 
rabbinic utterance that “an ignorant man 
cannot be pious; without such education ve 
cannot be Jews.” 

What a contrasting picture do we present 
today. Television has replaced Torah as an 
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instrument of moral learning; barbecues 
have replaced the Bible as an evening's 
recreation; socializing in one form or an- 
other has displaced study in any form what- 
Soever. Diversion, not direction, is the order 
of the day. Thus the family has ceased to 
be the centripetal force of our own child- 
hood and that of our forebears. We have 
made the world family a largely technical 
term; it no longer holds its members to- 
Sether in mutual and sacred comradeship 
and trust; it has abdicted its age-old re- 
sponsibility for training the young, pre- 
ferring to leave this task to the school, to 
the synagogue where applicable, and to the 
mores of the mass media. To paraphrase 
Polly Adler's “A House Is Not a Home,“ our 
homes have become mere houses, parking 
Stations through whose revolving doors we 
and our children constantly go in and out— 
mostly out. Schools—even the best of 
them—and synagogues—are no substitutes; 
they are merely buttresses and extensions of 
the family pillar. The vision of greatness— 
if not the example—is sensed first with the 
milk from the mother, perceived in the image 
of the father. 

It is fashionable today to deplore the con- 
ditions of our schools, both public and pri- 
vate, The overcrowding, the quality 
of teaching, the politics. But it is not fash- 
lonable to do anything about them. It is 
not fashionable to counteract some of these 
negative aspects of formal education by 
greater, rather than lesser augmentation at 
home. And few parents who are here to- 
night could do much to augment their chil- 
dren's defective education even if they would. 

A general literacy test that extends be- 
Yond the limits of today's best sellers would 
Probably reveal a shameful paucity of knowl- 
edge. Were such a test to be administered 
in the realm of Jewish knowledge, I shudder 
to think of the results. And yet, this is a 
Convocation of Jews, of that people who could 
read when the rest of the world could not; 
of that people known throughout the globe 
48 students and scholars and teachers; of that 
People who, above all others, has sacrificed 
and sweated and struggled to pass along the 
torch of learning to the next generation; of 
that people which has risked death again 
and again rather than deny that learning to 
Others through neglect or destruction of 


Certainly it should be an elementary re- 
ent for those men and women who 
aspire to and presently hold positions of con- 
Zregational, regional, and national leadership 
be priestly in their personal and communal 
Conduct. Certainly it should be a prime 
requirement for Jewish leadership that such 
leaders be conversant with the moral man- 
Gates of our faith, reasonably well read in 
its immortal literature, active participants 
in all of their congregational worship sery- 
ices and not merely on the High Holy Days, 
4nd that they conscientiously practice at 
least the Decalogue of the 613 Command- 
ments. It is a sad commentary on the con- 
Usion of our values that the demands we 
make upon ourselves for religious leadership 
are far lower than those we make in secular 
activities, In the world of sports, which we 
mericans revere, no man is made a coach 
Who is not proficient at the game; in the 
World of business, none is elevated without 
Prior proof of competence. Why, then, this 
fenigration of qualifications for that moral 
*adership which ever in the past has been, 
and must quickly regain, the dominant in- 
fluence over men if the prayers that we 
Pray—“the words of our mouths and the 
Meditations of our hearts"—are to be accept- 
able unto Him whose will we claim to serve? 
How, otherwise, can boards of trustees of 
Our temples pass judgment on what is or 
not relevant to Judaism, on what is or is 
Rot within the competence of this Union to 
Pursue; how can congregations expect to rear 
children in the religious schools, to have 
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them drink deeply of the well of living waters 
which is our Judaism, to be guided by its 
moral maxims, if the example is not set, if 
not by each and every parent, then at least 
by those whom we honor and exalt by ele- 
vating them to positions of leadership and 
trust on the local, regional, and national 
levels? 

How vital it is. therefore, that the biennial 
assembly should rousingly accept and au- 
thorize our Union zealously to implement the 
most encouraging demand for some kind of 
decent standards for temple leadership which 
has been welling up from the grassroots of 
our farflung constituency, and has already 
been instituted in a number of our member 
congregations. 

2. I therefore recommend the adoption of 
the resolution on Standards of Leadership 
already circularized among you; and the 
resolute determination on the part of each 
of our congregational leaders to strive to 
pursue a greater degree of excellence in the 
calibre—yes, and the character, I must add— 
of our Reform Jewish leadership. 


EXCELLENCE IN WORSHIP 


Many early Reformers, in their zealous 
revolt against orthodoxy, ruthlessly stripped 
Reform of all its ritual, not merely that 
which was outmoded and no longer either 
meaningful or beautiful. For some years 
I seemingly turned traitor to my own Reform 
background and loudly and lustily joined 
those who urged the recapturing—in synago- 
gue and home—of those artistic forms, be 
they visual or aural—which were still rele- 
vant to our time. As a result, we slowly 
reintroduced into our worship services, both 
in synagogue and home, some of the lovelier, 
pertinent, and moving rituals that add to, 
rather than detract from, the religious flavor 
of Judaism, 

I have also pointed out many times before 
that these rituals and rites must be con- 
stantly reassessed and reexamined in the 
light of our ever-changing relationship, as a 
religious group, to the world in which we 
live. In this attitude lies the difference be- 
tween Reform and orthodoxy for orthodoxy 
means, literally, correct opinion: it is dog- 
matic, unchanging, rigid, inflexible. It was 
against dogmatism that the early German 
Reformers rebelled, not against ritual per se. 
In Reform Judaism there is no room for 
immutability—except the immutability of 
the moral mandates of our teachings. But 
in Reform Judaism there is a great deal of 
room for the enrichment of all forms, of all 
prayers, through the greater, more intelli- 
gent, more creative and inspired utilization of 
imagery in poetry, music, and the plastic 
arts 


Consequently, I once again plead for a more 
realistic evaluation of our services of wor- 
ship. When I voiced this appeal at Miami 
4 years ago, I caused some consternation 
among a few of my most beloved and es- 
teemed rabbinic colleagues, who misinter- 
preted my comments as an unqualified broad- 
side against the Union Prayerbook, to the 
creation of which they have given the full 
measure of their erudite scholarship and 
exalted spirits. I intended no such an un- 
warranted aspersion. The Union Prayerbook 
is undoubtedly one of the rarest and richest 
liturgies in contemporary worship. And 
yet—most of our temples are empty on the 
Sabbath. I have a prescription which might 
win more of my colleagues to this hitherto 
unheard and unheeded plea. Take your seat 
Sabbath after Sabbath, and Yom Tov after 
Yom Tov, as I have done for the past many 
years, in the pew rather than in the pulpit; 
join in this spectator rather than participa- 
tion exercise, and I believe you will speedily 
seek with me a further enrichment of our 
ritual and our entire synagogue program 
through a further enrichment of our services 
through further revision of the Union Prayer- 
book; through the embellishment of our 
worship in song, dance, drama, and art. 
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I seek the involvement of the multitudes of 
Jews divorced from the synagogue in the 
process of creative worship, which has too 
long been unwisely a monopoly of rabbis only. 

As many of you know, we recently held a 
concert at Lincoln Center in New York City, 
initiated by the ever-creative Rabbi Abraham 
Klausner of Temple Emanuel in Yonkers, 
N.Y., which introduced an original work 
of liturgical music by Dr. Herman Berlinksi. 
It was a significant contribution to the Jew- 
ish arts— a spiritual mountain peak,” my 
friend Mr. Norman Cousins called it. It was 
one which I pray we may continue through 
the establishment of a Commission on Juda- 
ism and the Living Arts. 

3. I therefore recommend that this assem- 
bly establish such a commission—hopefully 
with the full cooperation and participation 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis—to explore the many ways in which 
Reform Judaism might express itself more 
beautifully and completely through all art 
forms and media. 

But this caveat I must add: there is a 
vast difference between treasuring those 
traditions which arise naturally out of the 
existential condition of a living people, which 
are but the external expression of an inner 
and heartfelt need, and some of our present 
exaggerated tendencies to shop around for 
some dramatic or theatrical or sentimental 
effect calculated to draw large numbers to 
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we seem to be satisfied with a bare facade to 
be dressed up with the addition of what we 
suppose to be more exciting or enchanting 
rites. The result is that we achieve not the 
burgeoning forth of some clear faith and 
purpose, but a vague though flashy kind of 
showmanship which frequently disguises, in 
the folds of traditionalism, the fact that we 
believe very little, and do not know precisely 
what we believe or what our purpose is, 
True, religious symbols and ceremonies have 
never thus been artifically concocted in com- 
mittee rooms to serve as survival values for 
a people that can apparently find no better 
raison d'etre than to keep alive its folkways 
which, in turn, are kept alive in order to keep 
itself alive. We must continue to be on our 
guard against overdoing the stress on form, 
on ritual for ritual's sake, as empty gestures 
devoid of true moral zeal and religious con- 
tent, perpetuated for the sole purpose of de- 
ceiving ourselves into believing that we be- 
lieve in anything more than form itself. 

4. I therefore recommend that a study 
group be formed which, together, hopefully, 
with the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, will reevaluate our present stance 
with regard to worship, to ritual and cere- 
mony, and with special relation to that block- 
busting example of conspicuous consumption 
clothed in sacral vestments, the Bar Mitzvah, 
and with a view to revising further our 
rituals in consonance with the facts of our 
present-day life and the content of our pur- 
suit of excellence. 

This pursuit on the religious school level 
has not been nearly as desultory as among 
our adults. But here, too, we are as yet far 
from deserving the accolade of excellence. 
During the 90 years of this union's exist- 
ence, we have indeed pioneered in this realm 
of learning. We have set standards which 
haye been complimented by the mimicry of 
others. We have created curriculums; we 
have published ever more interesting and 
brilliantly edited and illustrated volumes; we 
have helped to extend the hours of instruc- 
tion within our constituent congregations; we 
have intensified Hebrew instruction and even 
established pilot Hebrew high schools; we 
have held teacher training programs and in- 
stituted academies of teacher training; we 
have won numerous awards in our trailblaz- 
ing production of film strips and records; we 
have issued a youth magazine, Keeping 
Posted, which, aside from astronomically 
rising subscriptions is making an intellectual 
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and moral impact upon our youngsters which 
few of us thought possible, 

But all of this is not nearly enough. Not 
only do most of us not pursue excellence for 
ourselves in Jewish learning—although we 
are delighted to accept the honors accom- 
panying Jewish leadership—we will not even 
support it adequately for our children. Con- 
temporary science has placed before us today 
a vast array of educational tools, and it is 
lamentable that we should lag so pathetically 
behind other educational institutions in 
utilizing them. Public schools in all parts 
of the country are enting with educa- 
tional television, but we have not even be- 
gun to think about or plan for the utiliza- 
tion of such a potentially effective instru- 
ment which could bring the teachings of 
Judaism into every home—even in the most 
isolated hamlet and village. For years I 
have pleaded for correspondence courses for 
the forgotten, forsaken Jews and their 
Jewishly starved children in more remote 
and Jewishly parched areas, Now we might 
reach them in this marvelously intimate 
manner. But, again, starvation budgetary 
rationing precludes our stepping out of the 
Middle Ages, technologically speaking, into 
our present era of scientific miracles. 

YOUTH SERVES MANKIND 

Perhaps our richest opportunity to recap- 
ture a living faith for our time lies in our 
program for youth. Here, more than any- 
where else, we can take advantage of the 

tal mood and test the newer tech- 
niques of worship and education. Nothing 
is really too startling for the young to see and 
to try. Nothing is too imaginative or daring. 
Any risk of trial and error can be essayed. 
Consequently, there are few facets of our 
union program that afford us the opportunity 
of awakening Jewish consciousness, inten- 
sifying spiritual aspirations and moral sensl- 
tivity, as our union camp program. 

In little more than a decade we have seen 
the phenomenal growth from a single camp- 
site at Oconomowoc to six of our own camps, 
with other regions still justifiably protesting 
their alleged “stepchild” or “second-class” 
status because of the denial of such camps to 
their area. Our camp properites have grown 
from 14 acres of God's natural wonderment 
to more than 1,400; from a staff of less than 
20 to one of more than 300 trained and dedi- 
cated men and women; from serving only 
250 youthful members of our movement to 
more than 6,000 children and adults yearly. 
Despite this phenomenal advance, the crying 
need is still not only for more of such 
regional camps, but especially for one UAHC 
camp to be devoted wholly to national ses- 
sions—board meetings, model youth groups, 
institutes, Kallahs (study sessions) , Hagigahs 
(art festivals), for experimental projects 
where both youngsters, and ofttimes their 
parents, too, are moved for the first time to 
commune with God and to communicate 
with, rather than merely talk at, man. 

From these “Yeshivoth under the sky” have 
come more rabbinic students for our sem- 
inary than from any other source, recruited 
from our own reform ranks; more students 
for our colleges of Jewish studies, more 
future teachers for our movement. From our 
camps has come a new Motzi—a fresh, crea- 
tive, and moving ritual which has sprung 
from the hearts of our young people—which 
is the accepted blessing before the 
meal in an increasing number of congrega- 
tions and homes; from our camps have come 
new hymns and a new spirit of ecstasy in 
God's presence; a new sense of mitzvah, of 
duty, of obligation, to “love one’s neighbor as 
oneself” and to struggle against crushing 
poverty, degrading prejudice, against all 
forms of injustice, and world devasting war 
and moral apathy. From our camps comes 
the hope that lies in the future—the bright 
hope of a true Judaism through fulfillment 
of Mitzvoth—if we will but dare to put flesh 
on this vision of greatness both by supplying 
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the necessary funds which this must com- 
mand, and by giving our youth the sup- 
portive moral “to pursue justice” 
and excellence by personal involvement, par- 
ticipation, and the example of their elders. 

Through the NFTY Mitzvah program, 10 
young men performed hard manual labor 
in Puerto Rico for 4 weeks this summer past. 
Their leaders were both graduates of our 
NFTY program; one was vice president of 
his temple youth group at South Shore 
Temple here in Chicago and the other was 
president of his temple youth group at 
Temple Israel in Dayton, Ohio. Both were 
delegates to the National Leadership Insti- 
tute. In cooperation with the Puerto Rican 
Government, these young men helped Puerto 
Rican families, who had been living in 
shacks in the hills, build new permanent 
homes. They lived with these families. At 
night they sang our Jewish folksongs and 
heard the folk music of Puerto Rico; they 
taught English to their hosts and received 
instruction in Spanish in return, The 
families of these young people—among them 
the sons of two of our board members, Mr. 
Nathaniel Hess and Mr, Clarence Kudisch— 
paid for their own trips and board. They 
demonstrated that it is not alone in Israel 
that there are Negevs to settle and emeks to 
drain. It would be difficult to convey to you 
the glowing enthuslasm of this earnest and 
truly dedicated group of ours. It bears out 
what I said earlier concerning the need youth 
has for a challenge—a real challenge to their 
buoyancy of spirit, their strength of muscle, 
their adaptability, their toughness of mind 
and body. There is a chain reaction at work 
for constructive deeds just as there is in 
destructiveness. To those jaded adolescents 
who find their outlet only in racing cars and 
damaging property, each riot begets more of 
the same, But to the morally oriented youth 
of our NFTY, the Puerto Rican experience 
whets their appetite for further service to 
their fellow men. 

This kind of project must be continued 
and I am hopeful that many of you who so 
generously contributed to the Rosa B. Eisen- 
drath Memorial Fund will agree with me 
that it is to a program such as this that she 
would have desired most to have these funds 
devoted. 

Thus far we have noted that the pursuit 
of excellence, the seeking after perfection, 
begins with each of us as an individual. 
Within the context of this religious convoca- 
tion we must acknowledge our obligation, 
first, to ourselves, to the duty each of us 
has as a child of God to “be holy as God is 
holy.“ “If I am not for myself who will be 
for me?” Who will attain excellence vicari- 
ously for me? Second, we must “diligently 
teach our children” by example; by being 
learned enough ourselves to do so by precept 
also, Only with these solid foundations of 
individual and family responsibility may the 
third step toward excellence be accom- 
plished—the strengthening of the synagogue, 
the house of worship and learning. 

Historically and uniquely, Judaism has 
ever been the rich fruitage of the combined 
efforts of laymen and rabbis, and it is to the 
latter that we now turn our thoughtful 
attention. 


RABBINIC PLACEMENT PLAN 


There has been a restiveness on the part 
of congregations and rabbis alike with regard 
to pulpit placement. It is now well over a 
decade since the administration of the union 
recommended to the biennial assembly in 
Cleveland in 1950 a plan for orderly pulpit 
Placement “with teeth in it" which, in our 
judgment, would by now have established 
a more acceptable method of selecting a con- 
gregation’s spiritual leader. Unhappily, that 
plan was rejected amid much bitterness— 
bitterness bred out of a false notion of the 
absolute, 


whether of individuals, congregations, or 
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nations, leads to anarchy. A sufficient num- 
ber of both rabbis and congregations has 
bypassed our present voluntary procedure 
so as to bring great unhappiness to a large 
segment of the rabbinate and dissatisfaction 
to a growing number of congregations. For 
the past several years, as Mark Twain's com- 
ment on the weather had it, “everybody has 
talked about it but nobody has done" much 
to correct those anomalies which prompted 
an editorial In an Anglo-Jewish publication 
to sneer: “It has long been no secret that 
the present system—or lack of system—in 
which rabbis are placed for the most trifling 
reasons, ranging from their relationship to 
some leader of a congregation to the size of 
their noses, is @emoralizing to the rabbinate 
and the movement as a whole.” 

The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, therefore, merits our commendation for 
having now taken the initiative in recom- 
mending a plan for pulpit placement which 
should be inviolable. I must pay tribute to 
our rabbinic colleagues for once again—as 
was the case with to accepting a com- 
pulsory draft for the chaplaincy despite our 
clerical exemption from such coercion—vol- 
untarily subjecting themselves to the dis- 
cipling of our conference with regard to 
pulpit placement. Let us not, then, super- 
ficially dismiss this plan because its by- 
product may affect our congregation’s abso- 
lute automomy. Drafting men for the chap- 
laincy—to which we have lent silent or arti- 
culate patriotic assent—likewise deprives our 
congregations of the autonomous right to 
lure them from their stint in the chaplaincy 
in which they are not constrained by mili- 
tary regulation to serve. But shall it be only 
when the flag is waved that we waive this 
fictitious concept of unbounded autonomy? 
It is high time that, when license leads to 
moral degeneration, when refusal of more 
binding regulations and restrictions result 
in acts of Chilul Ha-Shem, congregations 
should learn that there is no invasion of 
so-called autonomy when, by general con- 
sent, they voluntarily surrender a portion 
of their corporate prerogatives for the well- 
being of all, for the raising of the rabbinic- 
congregational relationship, especially in the 
precious task of selecting their spiritual 
leaders. 

However, I am constrained to add that the 
implementation of this otherwise pralse- 
worthy plan must not be by rabbis only, 
nor even preponderantly by rabbis, not be- 
cause of alleged incursions on congrega- 
tional autonomy, but because this is not 
exclusively a rabbinic function—especially in 
Reform Judaism. The Reform movement 
came into being largely through the pioneer- 
ing labors of laymen, and while I have al- 
ways struggled against the misleading desig- 
nation of the union as a lay body, and haye 
insisted that it is a congregational move- 
ment, comprised of both laymen and rabbis, 
I must underscore the fact that laymen do 
indeed play, and must continue to play, a 
significant role in all our Reform Jewish ac- 
tivities. And none is more cherished or even 
more sacred than the selection by a congre- 
gation of its spiritual leader. 

Nor should we be misled by false analogies 


- to the regulatory codes and practices of other 


vocations: Physicians, lawyers, and the like. 
These are based on person-to-person associ- 
ation, and have no counterpart in the cor- 
porate concern of a congregation and of our 
union of congregations in this delicate dual 
and reciprocal relationship. Therefore we 
dare not scuttle our responsibility by taking 
the line of least resistance and leaving it 
to the rabbis. Our congregations must be 
more than “minority stockholders” in so 
prized an enterprise. Laymen and rabbis 
must continue—as we have under our pres- 
ent system and as we do in virtually all our 
joint UAHC-CCAR commissions—to labor to- 
gether as equal and equally respected part- 


ners. 
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Accordingly, the leaders of both the UAHC 
and the CCAR have held many mutually 
agreeable and constructive conferences with 
a view to amending the CCAR’s originally 
proposed plan, to provide equal rights for 
congregations. I must take this opportunity 
to express thanks to Mr. Louis Broido, chair- 
man of the committee negotiating for the 
UAH, and to Dr. Bernard J. Bamberger, 
chairman of the committee negotiating for 
the CCAR, for their able, fair, and dignified 
handling of these discussions which resulted 
in complete agreement on those points at 
issue. The CCAR unanimously adopted at 
its meeting in June in Philadelphia the 
amendments recommended by the UAHC 
committee, and the presentation made by 
Dr. Bamberger at that time was so emi- 
nently just as to deserve the thanks of all of 
us. These recommendations were also over- 
whelmingly approved by the UAHC Board 
of Trustees at its meeting last May. 

6. I therefore urge the adoption of the 
rabbinic placement plan initiated by the 
CCAR and amended by both the CCAR and 
the UAHC, which has previously been cir- 
cularized to all congregations and which, in 
the studied opinion of the members of the 
UAHC Board of Trustees and myself, as well 
as by the unanimous vote of the CCAR, will 
assure both rabbis and congregations a more 
dignified, more just, and more felicitous 
method of mutual selection and association 
and improve the quality of congregational- 
Tabbinic relations—a sine qua non to the 
continued strengthening and growth of our 
movement. 

But even with better and higher standards 
in the realm of education, of youth, of 
Tabbinic-congregational relationships, we 
have yet other areas to examine before we 
Can truly say that our direction is firmly set 
toward that excellence which is the mandate 
of Judaism. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


This Nation started its pursult of excel- 
lence with as exemplary a charter as any 
People in history has , based as it 
is on our own Torah. The keystone of that 
charter is the constitutional provision for 
the separation of church and state, echoing 
Our Bible’s viewing with alarm the inter- 
vention even of the king in man's freedom 
ot conscience. Today, that freedom is being 

tened in America and most distressing 
are some words culled from a letter of warn- 
ing I recently received from our own Board 
member, Con Moutrer, in which he 
Wrote: “An attempt is being made to bring 
before the Co an amendment to the 
Constitution to permit Bible reading and 
recitation of prayers in the public schools. 
A petition, which requires the sig- 
nature of 218 Members to bring the bill be- 
fore the House for action is now on the 
clerk’s desk. As of today, more than 100 
bers have signed the petition, and at 
least 11 are Representatives of the State of 
New York. I think that at least some of 
the signatories might not have signed and 
Might eyen remove their signatures from 
the petition if they knew how controversial 
was and how much strong support there 
is in religious circles for the Supreme Court 
decision which is sought to be overridden 
this resolution.” Most shocking of all is 
the deviation of a segment of our Jewish 
community, principally among the Orthodox, 
from one of the few convictions long held 
by all American Jews that the wall of sepa- 
Tation between church and state must be in 
truth an impregnable wall, not a brigeable 
Moat, To shore up the sagging structures 
Of their parochial schools, they scuttle all 
Principle to sup at the public trough of 
b eral aid to sectarian schools, blind to our 
itter historic experience which so tragically 
teaches that where church—and synagogue— 
e tools of the state, as in Germany yes- 
y and, as we shall soon note, in Russia 
today, all religions sooner or later suffer. 
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To be meaningful, religion must be taught 
in its full integrity an not in a watered down 
insipid version that satisfies all religions and 
conyeys naught. Santayana has said, Cor- 
rectly, that one cannot be religious without 
being religious in a particular tradition. 
Religion in general is nothing; it must be 
rooted in and flavored by a specific back- 
ground and spiritual heritage. And this can 
only be done by the church or synagogue— 
certainly not by an unaffected and uncom- 
mitted—or anticommitted—member of a 
government institution. 

By its decisions the Supreme Court has 
not injured religion; it has challenged 
churches and synagogues to do their own 
jobs, to stop passing the buck to the public 
school and its captive audience. There is 
no easy way out of our duties except at the 
risk of making a mockery of our faith to our 
children by clothing it in the uniform of 
anonymity, of bloodless prayer, of manda- 
tory affirmations “to whom it may concern.” 

If the church and the synagogue cannot 
inspire prayer and commitment in our con- 
gregations, if we cannot do this in our homes, 
then we will deserve to fall. And no amount 
of pallid religious patina in the public 
schools will cover up our failure. 

If the Court's decision ultimately means 
that the door has been closed to the in- 
creasing demand for tax support for religious 
institutions, I personally rejoice in it. Pro- 
fessor Edmond Cahn was right when he wrote 
that “the way to destroy the churches is to 
give them all they want in the way of tax 
moneys and public assistance, because this 
would make governmental control of the 
schools inevitable.” The total resources of 
our movement should be mobilized to sup- 
port the Court's unequivocal decision and to 
defeat any and all attempts from any quar- 
ter to reverse that opinion which alone guar- 
antees religious freedom to individuals and 
faiths. 

JEWS IN RUSSIA 

Undoubtedly, the most hideous and hor- 
rifying example of what can and does occur 
when the State dominates the church took 
place in Nazi Germany yesterday, and it is 
happening again before many “eyes that see 
not and ears that hear not” in the Soviet 
Union today. 

During these past few years all efforts to 
inquire into the true nature of the condition 
of Soviet Jewry and to seek ways to help save 
what we have come to understand is a Jew- 
ishly desperate community have ended in 
failure. The American Jewish 
community has conducted its program on the 
basis of quiet diplomacy. For reasons which 
at the time seemed valid we refrained from 
raising our voices in loud public lament or 
righteous protest. That policy is now bank- 
rupt. The moment of quiet diplomacy, 
sometimes known as the sha sha approach, is 
past. The American Jewish community can 
no longer permit itself to be fobbed off by 
Soviet officialdom and fear of offending. 

A resolution of the 46th General Assembly 
of the UAHC the “avowed inten- 
tion of Soviet authorities to seal off its Jew- 
ish community from any relationship with 
their coreligionists throughout the world 
and to liquidate their spiritual and cultural 
resources.” What has transpired since the 
passage of that statement only confirms its 
tragically prophetic character. Despite as- 
surances to the contrary, official Soviet pol- 
icy seems to be directed toward a most 
definite though highly sophisticated method 
of genocide. The Jews of Russia are not 
being cremated; they are being strangled and 
starved out of every opportunity to survive as 
Jews. In recent months they have even been 
shot. Our religious leaders who visit Russia 
bring back reports of a haunting religious 
hunger and spiritual suffocation, of a mailed 
fist concealed in the velvet glove of pretended 
freedom. 

Last year I participated with other leaders 
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of the American Jewish community in wel- 
coming a delegation of Russian clergy headed 
by Archibishop Nikodim. At that time, I 
presented to him on behalf of the Synagogue 
Council of America, a scared Torah which we 
asked him to deliver to Chief Rabbi Levin of 
Moscow. Simultaneously, an invitation was 
extended to Rabbi Levin to visit America and 
to meet with his spiritual counterparts here. 
For over 3 months we awaited his response. 
When finally released by the Russian censors, 
his reply acknowledged receipt of the Torah, 
for which he expressed his deepest gratitude, 
but he declined our invitation, indicating 
that his health would not permit him to visit 
the United States at any time in the immedi- 
ate future. - 

The impending extermination of Soviet 
Jewry challenges world Jewry with a ghost- 
like quality. Too many of us can see in 
what is now going on in Russia ominous 
Parallels with what happened in Germany 
in the early 1930's. Then we stood by all 
too apathetic and helpless, our hands tied 
by “considered judgment, political difficul- 
ties, organizational competition,” and other 
equally irrational rationalizations. We were 
neutralized by both external forces and in- 
ternal factions. We dare not let that happen 
again. The guilt for a dead six million still 
awakens millions of us in the middle of 
the night. We cannot permit another three 
million to be crushingly added to that al- 
ready astronomical figure for which we bear 
so heavy a responsibility. 

It is today the fundamental moral obliga- 
tion of every Jew and every Jewish commu- 
nity in the world to voice publicly their con- 
cern and to take whatever action is available 
to ease the plight and lift the morale and give 
life back to our brothers behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

This action must be a coordinated effort 
of organizations and groups. In this matter 
we cannot afford the typical Jewish luxury 
of organizational competition and inter- 
agency strife to destroy the paramount task 
of Pidyon Shivuim, the “redemption of the 
captive.” 

7. I therefore recommend that this bien- 
nial go on record urging our Government to 
do all in its power to bring an improvement 
in the plight of Russian Jewry. I urge that 
this assembly affirm the principle, in this 
area, of coordinated efforts within the Jew- 
ish community, with our UAHC actively par- 
ticipating in the development of such public 
programs as will focus world attention and 
coalesce world opinion on this ghastly 
situation. 

JUDAISM IN ISRAEL 


But how can we stand steadfast for the 
wall of separation in the United States and 
plead and press for religious liberty in Russia 
when we remain tactfully and diplomatically 
silent before the ruthless, savage power of a 
politically entrenched orthodoxy in Israel? 
The usurpation of public authority in Israel 
by clerical elements is monstrously wrong 
because it denies the fundamental right of 
the individual, because it emulates the doc- 


arena, because it flouts the struggle on be- 
half of religious tolerance and harmony of 
Jewish leaders abroad, because it is a source 
of bitterness and affliction to our people, be- 
cause it mocks the ideals of the men and 
women who gave their last ounce of devo- 
tion that Israe] might rise as a nation of 
freemen. Accordingly, we should lend all en- 
couragement possible to that as yet small but 
dedicated band in Israel who are pleading 
for the enactment of a bill of rights which 
will insure freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion and a constitution stipulating the sep- 
aration of religion and state, recognizing the 
right of every man to worship God in his own 
way or not to worship Him as the inviolate 
conscience dictates. 
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Article 16 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states, “Men and women of 
full age, without limitation due to race, na- 
tionality, or religion, have the right to marry 
(including priests) and to found a family.” 
The present laws governing personal status 
in Israel, aided and abetted by the Minister 
of Religious Affairs, discriminate unjustly 
against certain segments of our people, Pro- 
gressive and Conservative Jews and especially 
the Bene Yisroel who have kept the torch of 
Torah ablaze in India for 1,000 years, The 
Naturel Karta stone and injure Jews and 
Christians indiscriminately, deny fundamen- 
tal human rights causing innumerable per- 
sonal tragedies, and perpetrate an injustice 
upon the whole people of Israel and all Jews 
everywhere who have ever been the victims of 
Just such religious absolutism, 

Instead of joining battle, we have re- 
mained smugly content. that our own insti- 
tutions have thus far been unscathed. Thus 
we hailed, during the spring and summer, the 
formal dedication of the HUC School of 
Archeology and Biblical Studies in Jerusa- 
lem, and we congratulate once again Dr. 
Glueck and Mr. Sidney Meyers and all their 
coworkers upon this achievement. We are 
cognizant, however, that to build a Pro- 
gressive Jewish religious movement in the 
Holy Land is an indispensable need acknowl- 
edged by virtually the whole of Israel lead- 
ership, including the now retired prime 
minister, Mr. David Ben-Gurion. In a letter 
dated March 1963 he wrote to Rabbi Kauf- 
man who, more than any single individual, 
has made possible the sprouting of the first 
tender shoots of a Progressive Judaism, of 
a genuinely holy faith, in that far from re- 
ligiously holy land, “Because the new immi- 
grants from Asia and Africa are traditional 
(though not necessarily Orthodox) and 
deeply concerned with the laws of family 
chastity, we were compelled to legislate laws 
of marriage and divorce in accord with the 
Halacha. Unfortunately, the extremists 
among the rabbinate and politicians exploit 
these provisions evilly—and on occasion dese- 
crate the name of Israel publicly, An exam- 
ple is their treatment of the Bene Yisroel 
Jews of India for whom some of these rabbis 
have refused to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. Similarly, they abuse the Kashrus 
monopoly which is theirs. 

“There is an absolute necessity,” and I 
am still quoting Ben-Gurion, “to expand the 
Progressive congregation. As they grow, the 
Government will grant to them rights equal 
to those accorded the Orthodox congregation. 

“The extremists plant a hatred of Judaism 
in the hearts of our youth and this I deeply 
regret, I feel strongly that a man may be 
liberal in his religious orientation, not ob- 
serving the minutia of the Halacha, and yet 
revere Jewish tradition.” It is certainly 
clear, then, that to meet the manifest spirit- 
ual hunger of Israelis in all walks of life, 
far greater efforts and funds must be ex- 
pended by our American moyement than the 
mere dribble of dollars which has thus far 
made possible only the most fragmentary 
and fragile beginnings. 

To be sure, we are gratified that there are 
now three rabbinic leaders laboring with our 
Chugim, or Progressive congregations, in 
Israel. We hail also the plans to expand the 
Leo Baeck School in Haifa, the only sec- 

` ondary school in Israel with a liberal orienta- 
tion, and 

8. I recommend that a special committee 
be appointed to ascertain the role our union 
might play—possibly in conjunction with a 
contemplated overall drive in America for 
Israel's secondary schools—in vouchsafing 
the future of this potential reservoir of 
Progressive Judaism in Israel, 

But must more must be done. Rabbi Free- 
hof, the president of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, commended to me a 
congregational adoption or big brother plan 
whereby, through the regional organization 
of the union, continuing support of the 
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Progressive congregations in Israel may be 
assured. As an immediate result of this ex- 
cellent suggestion, I am happy to announce 
that, through the leadership of the presi- 
dent and rabbi of Congregation Rodeph 
Sholom of New York, Mr. Walter W. Weis- 
mann and Rabbi Louis I. Newman, the 
Jerusalem Har-El—is being ex- 
panded, as it is full to overflowing. Congre- 
gation Rodeph Sholom is subsidizing this 
expansion. 

Our congregation in Kfar Shumaryahu, un- 
der the leadership of Rabbi Melvin Zager, 
has formed the first sisterhood in Israel—a 
golden anniversary present, I presume, to 
the American NFTS—and has also formed 
the first Social Action Committee in Israel. 

And this year the first three Israeli stu- 
dents at the HUC-—JIR will be ordained and 
will be ready to undertake their assignments 
in the Holy Land—our first indigenous rab- 
binical leaders of Progressive Judaism. 

All of this is, to be sure, vastly encouraging. 
But, again, it is merely a beginning. It is 
more essential than ever before that we give 
far greater support to these initial essays of 
Progressive Judaism in order that they not 
be throttled into an early demise by the 
heavy odds favoring Orthodoxy. As here in 
America, so in the land of our ancestors, 
excellence must be our goal. And excellence 
is not possible unless and until Progressive 
Judaism is wholly freed from the fron grasp 
of an outworn, archaic, and sterile Orth- 
odoxy. To the extent that we press on with 
funds and encouragement, these little out- 
posts of a budding new faith for the young 
and the old Israelis will flourish; to the ex- 
tent that we have the opportunity to demon- 
strate—as we now have in small measure— 
the reverberating and unquenchable, the 
relevant and contemporary message of Pro- 
gressive Judaism, to that extent will we, as 
a world Jewry, finally break out of the rusty 
chains of Orthodoxy. 

9. I therefore recommend that this assem- 
bly adopt Rabbi Freehof’s suggestion, official- 
ly, to initiate a big brother plan whereby, 
through the regional apparatus of the 
UAHC, affluent congregations may individ- 
ually or in cooperation with other congre- 
gations, undertake to subsidize and aug- 


ment the financial needs of our insipient 


Progressive congregations in Israel, And, 

10. I therefore recommend that this as- 
sembly adopt Rabbi Freehof’s suggestion, for 
Progressive Judaism the advisability of its 
making a test case in Israel on the right of 
Progressive rabbis to perform the marriage 
ceremony in Israel. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY—CONPFLICT OR 
COOPERATION 


All such lack of decency and discipline, 
all such anarchy and chaos, derive from 
our dismal and disgraceful failure to forge 
that kind of all-inclusive unity which was 
the pristine purpose of Isaac Wise. We unite 
in desperation and disperse at leisure and, I 
must add, that even to achieve this meager 
ad hoc unity has required months of shame- 
ful organizational maneuvering and the un- 
pardonable squandering of the time and tal- 
ents of many lay and professional leaders. 
While Russian Jewry burns in the fires and 
fears of imminent extinction, we continue 
blithely to fiddle our disparate and disunited 
and discordant tunes. 

Time ‘and time again I have spoken and 
written in behalf of a continuing, cooperat- 
ing Jewish community endeavor, encom- 
passing both the secular and religious Jewish 
groups, to cope with the unrelenting pres- 
sures and problems, challenges and opportu- 
nities, which confront us all in these days. 
Time and again my plea has gone unheeded 
as one or another Jewish agency echoes the 
shallow shibboleth concerning the alleged 
danger of a “Jewish enclave,” or views with 
alarm the imaginary dire consequences of 
Jewry's speaking with one volce and acting 
with one accord. By now, one would think, 
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this phantasmagoria ought to have been dis- 
pelled by the realities of united efforts in vir- 
tually every other Jewery save that of the 
United States, 

We have all rejoiced in the forthright ef- 
forts of the Catholie Church, beginning with 
Pope John and continuing with Pope Paul, 
to advance the ecumenicity of Christendom. 
What a pity that this noble attempt among 
hundreds of thousands of diverse churchmen 
in all countries can be vigorously under- 
taken, but our own infinitesimal number of 
Jews cannot, in this country, manage to ad- 
here in a constant cooperative venture where 
there are no differences of language, nor 
geographical distinctions of importance, nor 
conflicting mores. 

PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 


But the ecumenical conference is reaching 
even beyond this worthy objective of greater 
universality, It is reaching out toward non- 
Christian groups as well. If once the church 
considered itself aloof, removed from the 
world, above the clatter and bustle of market- 
place and business council, that age is now 
thankfully part of ancient history. Obvi- 
ously, urbi et orbi—the state and the 
world—the deep concern for the state of 
the world are very much a part of her old- 
new world outlook, The church is now com- 
mitted to this worldly involvement, strik- 
DRY reminiscent of Judaism's prophetic 
call, 

While much it not most of what happens 
under Michelangelo’s magnificent dome is 
related to internal church structure and 
policy, the work of the Secretariat for Pro- 
moting Christian Unity, under the direc- 
tion of the spirited and venerable Augustin 
Cardinal Bea, remains of particular interest 
to Jews, Protestants and other non-Cath- 
olics. For Protestants, the questions of re- 
Uglous liberty and church legislation on 
mixed marriages are perhaps of greatest im- 
portance. We Jews, on the other hand, find 
our attention focused on that commission, 
in the hope that from its work will emanate 
a long awaited and sorely needed fixing of 
Catholic and world perspective on the spe- 
cial relationship of the church to Jewry and 
Judaism. 

The mind is staggered and the heart is en- 
kindled simply by the prospect of the pos- 
sible Implications of the Catholic Church's 
official disassociation from the age-old charge 
of deicide leveled against the Jewish peo- 
ple. One can—and I indeed do—hope with 
reasonable expectation that by official church 
interpretation and instruction, the cutting 
edge of anti-Semitism, insofar as it is theo- 
logically motivated, can be constructively 
blunted. This entire emphasis, started by 
the late and beloved Pope John, if completed, 
could haye so enormous an effect on Jewish 
life here and throughout the world as to lead 
not only to a repudiation of anti-Semitism 
but also to a positive Christian thrust 
against it. 

“ARE YE NOT AS THE ETHIOPIANS * * * 2" 


As we seek to unite Christian and Jew and 
to unify our own Jewish ranks, so likewise 
must we become far more than silent specu- 
lators or even counterrevolutionaries in the 
present revolution to make all America one. 
Not because of any decree of the Supreme 
Court, but because of the mandate of our 
Supreme Being; not because business is for- 
saking the segregated cities, and boycotts 
are causing even bigots to compromise for 
commercial profits; not because of growing 
Negro power and the lure of Negro votes, but 
because our faith demands that we remem- 
ber that we, too, were slaves in Egypt and 
insists that we do all “have one Father, and 
one God has created us all.” 

It is an ex and rather appalling 
phenomenon of the human mind that there 
are among us some 110 percent Americans 
their 
pride in the 
Fathers in defying the powerful king of 
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Britain for, among other things, levying 
“taxation without representation,” yet these 
selfsame individuals will blandly aver, with 
equally fervid patriotic zeal, their right to 
deny a whole galaxy of human divinely 
dowered rights to hosts of our fellow Amer- 
icans, our brother human beings, 2,000 years 
after the Hebrew prophets, nearly 200 years 
after the adoption of our American Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights, 100 years after 
the Emancipation Proclamation. How dis- 
honest, how self-demeaning, can we be? 

We deplore the force of arms when we are 
the subjects, but we, as whites and Jews, 
hesitate not to bare bayonets and to unleash 
police dogs on such violent creatures as tiny 
Negro children, We, the modern parents of 
today’s permissive psychology, would not 
think of spanking our own children for 
malicious mischief of impertinence; yet we 
hastily reverse our pet theories of child rear- 
ing—when it comes to the children of 
Negroes. On the one hand, we claim that 
the Negro child is so amoral, so badly in need 
of acculturation to the high moral level of 
our white society, that we, on the other 
hand, call up the National Guard to pre- 
vent such exposure to our “superior” culture. 
I sometimes wonder whether the Negro, in 
seeking the opportunity to work side by side 
with us whites, is not making a grave mis- 
take. But I continue to labor with him for 
that opportunity because I believe that our 
white jungle jingoism is sorely In need of 
the Negro's gentling influence. 

It is an endless source of wonder and 
chagrin to me that we Jews, who more than 
any other people in the world have known 
the parayzing fear of irrational hatred, who 
have had to hide ourselves and our children 
in our native lands in order to try to escape 
not merely death, but torture, who have been 
shoved off the sidewalks of our own home- 
towns by swaggering lunatics, who have been 
denied the right to education, to jobs at 
the lowest level, to fraternizing with whom 
we please—that we, of all peoples, should 
harbor within our religious ranks—not a 
Godless society, as we speak of Soviet Rus- 
sia—but a religious society—any who can 
Possibly justify on any grounds whatsoever, 
including economic, the use of the very 
Means which ultimately demolished 6 mil- 
lion of our brethren. For it was only the 
unbridled and unprotested acts of the early 
Nazis which made possible their later incor- 
Poration into government policy. Though 
some will bristle at that analogy and 
though, to be sure, there are no gas ovens 
in which millions are consumed either in 
Birmingham or New York, yet our Talmud 
teaches us that “he who destroys a single 
soul, it is as if he destroyed the whole world.” 
And a Medgar Evers has been killed. Harm- 
less children have been bombed to death 
Within the walls of their once sacrosanct 
churches. And few of us have done any- 
thing tangible about it. Not I, but the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, in its 
recent devastating confession of the 
church's—and, I might add, the syna- 
Gogue’s—dereliction, declared, “The recent 
stepped-up resistance to integration parallels 
the situation and conditions which prevailed 
in Germany when the Nazis took over.” 
The target of the much-discussed German 
Play, “The Deputy,” concerning the possible 
ill effects of which in Catholic-Jewish rela- 
tionships some of our more queasy Jews are 
so uneasy—is not just Pope Pius XII, but all 
of us during the Nazi holocaust who stood 
On the sidelines in frozen silence. And the 
target of some future dramatization of the 
revolution now raging about us will not be a 
Governor Wallace or a Bull Connor but will 
be you and I, in the North as well as in 
the South. Perhaps even more in the North, 
for here in Chicago, as in New York and 
Philadelphia and New Jersey where the law 
and tradition are on our side, most of us 
Stand callously aloof from the struggle or 
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savagely condemn our Union for issuing a 
call to individual decency and religious com- 
mitment, for participating in a march which, 
for dignity and decorum, has few, if any, 
counterparts in history; for inviting as a 
speaker to this biennial one of the greatest 
moral and spiritual prophets of freedom in 
our time. By our deeds, not our words, shall 
we be known. And thus far even our voice 
has been muffled and our deeds far too 
feeble. Not too far have we gone but, rather, 
not far enough. Not too fast Is the time- 
table which, as President Kennedy told some 
of our religious leaders in Washington, the 
Negroes are themselves creating, but far too 
slow has been our pace which has made the 
Negro’s impatience inevitable. I was proud 
to see the banners of the UAHC and the 
CCAR in Washington—but I have not been 
proud of our absence from so many other 
acts in consonance with the constitutional 
rights bestowed upon all Americans and in- 
cumbent upon all Jews to support. 

But, despite my lack of understanding of 
such ostrich-like behavior, the fact remains 
that there are such individuals among us. 
They are those who recoiled, terrified, from 
any participation of the UAHC in the march 
on Washington, And I, too, was terrified 
when I learned of it while I was in Europe. 
I was terrified that perhaps the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations might not 
participate; that the threats of economic 
boycott which we have received from some 
quarters, the admonition not “to stick our 
necks out,” “the fear of fear itself,” might 
stop us. I thank God and the overwhelming 
majority of you, and the valiant chairman of 
our board of trustees, that such was not the 
case. 

Indeed, my chagrin stems from our lagging 
behind in this new struggle for human free- 
dom in a world where so few enjoy it and so 
many yearn for it. For had not another re- 
gious group in America been represented in 
that great nonviolent petition to redress the 
wrongs of a century—had no other religious 
group been present, I say—we Jews should 
still have been in the vanguard. But, to mol- 
lify the fears of the fearful, every major re- 
ligious group was on hand as, indeed, they 
should have been. Had we failed to take our 
historical place as the world’s first defenders 
of the freedom to worship, as the world’s first 
messengers of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God, as the interrogated of 
God's question, Are ye not as the Ethiopians 
to Me?” had we failed to fulfill our mis- 
sion, we might just as well have packed up 
our silyer-cased torahs, closed up the doors 
of our resplendent and declared 
ourselves out of business as a Jewish people, 
bankrupt as custodians of our Jewish faith. 

Our call to racial justice also brought 
forth cries of horror from the easily horrified. 
Although many congregations—some of them 
below the Mason-Dixon line—have, I am 
gratified to report, adopted this minimal 
document which, in a slightly different form, 
was first introduced by the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation and, more recently, adopted by 
the historic Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion—there are still many who have not. Yet 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ—hardly a radical organization—has 
adopted a platform that makes our call to 
racial justice look like a wistfully pallid 
statement. The NCC’s document not only 
calls for demonstrations and other forms of 
public protest in behalf of the Negro's free- 
dom, but it authorizes its special commission 
on race and religion to take risks in the 
pursuit of racial peace. For those of our 
morally timid who are wont, under all other 
circumstances, to ask “mah yom-ru ha-goy- 
im?” “what do the Gentiles think?” this is 
their answer. That's what the Gentiles think 
about the relevance of Christianity to race. 
The child, I fear, is outstripping the parent. 

It is clear from the protests from certain 
quarters in our reform Jewish ranks that the 
peaceful revolution of the Negro has now en- 
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gendered a counterrevolution. A good many 
Americans still think —even after a hundred 
years—that “the Negro is going too fast.” 
Thus we witness the sickening capitulation 
on the part of our administration in Wash- 
ington to water down its civil rights program 
in order, once again, in this world of failing 
moral fortitude, to pander to those who pre- 
fer the safety and glory of lipservice to the 
risks and honor of all-out conviction. Which 
side are we on? Well, our statements in 
official resolutions or authorized committees 
and commissions are on the side of the angels 
but, alas, too many of us in our actual deeds, 
are supporting the establishment, the 
status quo of the well-favored, shrinking and 
cowering coyly away from conflict with both 
our individual conscience and the forces of 
evil around us, still deluded by the oft-proved 
fallacy that we can remain safe, free, and rich 
by playing the game of the Devil. Such 
tactics have never worked, and they will not 
work now. By our craven silence as much as 
by outward cooperation with the let's keep 
the Negro in his place” humanities of our 
day, we will force out from leadership the 
great advocate of peaceful progress, Dr, Mar- 
tin Luther King, and drive the rank and file 
of his followers to a desperate blood-shedding 
orgy. But they will not be stopped, make no 
mistake, any more than Titus stopped the 
Jews in Rome, any more than Hitler wiped 
out European Jewry, any more than the 
British blocked the formation of the Thirteen 
Colonies from uniting as a free and inde- 
pendent political entity, any more than the 
Arabs have quashed the State of Israel., 

11. I, therefore, urge upon you the adop- 
tion of the resolution previously circularized 


mission on social action of reform Judaism 
and the interim resolutions com- 
mittee—to the end that we may, as Jews and 
American citizens, be no less forthright in 
our espousal of the fundamentals of human 
equality before God than are our Christian 
brothers. 

Once again I plead with you to take our 
religion in earnest. Sometimes I feel as 
though I were the president of some business 
establishment where we must tread lightly 
and dodge every moral judgment and col- 
lective ethical deed, lest our customers be 
antagonized and our profits reduced, Some- 
times I feel I am the president of a society 
of Philadelphia lawyers, instead of a vener- 
able religious organization. “Where did you 
get the authority for this—or that” specific 
act or statement? It is necessary for our 
overburdened staff and board members to 
research chapter and verse for what we do. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, we have but one 
authority, far older and more demanding, 
precedent to and above and beyond detailed 
resolutions; we have but one law to obey 
if we really want to be and to remain “am 
segulah,“ that “chosen people” of the Book. 
Nothing in that law commands us to shirk 
our responsibilities to the covenant that 
Abraham made with God, that dream of 
Jacob's which that through us all 
“the peoples of the world would be blessed.” 
Judaism was the first great hope of man- 
kind. It may well be the last. One God, one 
human race under God. “I have put before 
you good and evil; therefore choose good.” 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” “What does 
the Lord require of thee? Only to do justly, 
to love mercy, to walk humbly with thy God.” 
This is the law; this is Judaism; all the rest 
is commentary. 

Not by resolutions, no, not even ultimately 
by legislative acts of Congress, but by the 
pursuit and prayerfully the attainment of 
moral and spiritual excellence, shall God's 
will prevail and His kingdom be established 
on earth. Only as the Lord to Jere- 
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teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord; for they shall all know Me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them,” 
saith the Lord: “for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no 
more.” 


PEACE IN OUR TIME—OR NEVER 


As it is imperative for Jews to be thus 
united, for Jews and Christians likewise to 
seek common ground despite our admitted 
diversities, for all America to be one, so must 
we—perhaps above all things else—seek 
unity among all mankind, In many state 
of our Union messages, I have shared with 
you my haunting fear that unless the sui- 
cidal nuclear arms race is quickly arrested, 
mankind is doomed to be “all cremated 
equal.“ Great events have transpired since 
our last biennial. Last October, in the 
Cuban crisis, the world moved ominously 
toward the ultimate confrontation of atomic 
powers. In the dread anxiety of that mo- 
ment of truth, men everywhere—on both 
sides of the Iron Cur ipsed the out- 
lines of the holocaust which clearly lay at 
the end of the path which both we and our 
opponents, in a kind of international drag 
race, have been inexorably pursuing. The 
alternative was clear; either both sides alter 
their collision courses or the denouement 
of civilization was certain. This horrifying 
fact was terrifyingly driven home to a group 
of us—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish re- 
ligious leaders—when, in seeking Secretary 
Dean Rusk’s opinion on our plan for a 
Conference on Religion and World Peace, he 
frankly told us that neither he nor the 
President knew from one moment to the next 
whether that hot“ telephone would be used 
to give the order to blow our world to 
splinters. I believe that both Khrushchev 
and we, ourselves, began to appreciate that 
the world must cease this danse macabre on 
the razor’s edge of disaster and begin the 
arduous charting of a new path to world 
peace 


In recent months some light has finally 
begun to pierce the glowering gloom. A lim- 
ited nuclear test ban has been adopted. 
And if ever there was a time when the cyni- 
cism of our day concerning the worthless- 
ness of individual effort was refuted; if ever 
there was an hour when every letter to a 
Senator, when every testimony before of- 
ficial hearings, when every telegram to the 
President counted, it was in the achieve- 
ment of this treaty. I know whereof I 
speak. Together with a small but influen- 
tial group headed by Mr. Norman Cousins 
and the Honorable James Wadsworth, I be- 
came aware of the President’s genuine 
yearning for this test ban, of his fear of 
senatorial rejection and public opposition. 


ion and religious 
action center and many of you played a 
significant and indispensable role. As a re- 
sult, a greater measure of confidence has 
developed between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves, This is a promising portent. But 
it must be followed up with initiative, imag- 
ination, and urgency, because the few falter- 
ing steps we have taken are not enough, in 
and of themselves, to enable all the children 
of God to live out their lives in peace, “with 
none to make them afraid.” 

In my last message I urged the forces of 
religion to assert their moral leadership in 
the pursuit of peace. As war is too im- 
portant to leave to generals, so is peace too 
important to be left to government alone. 
Too long have religious groups played the 
ignoble role of invoking God and high-order 
rationalizations to justify whatever their 
own nations chose to do. It is nothing less 
than blasphemy for men of faith to demean 
themselves into amen-sayers for whatever 
policy their governments proclaim. Here, 
too, there has been in the past 2 
years. The true role of religion was re- 
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vealed by the late Pope John in his electri- 
fying encyclical, Pacem in Terris, which held 
aloft a vision of how men can live together, 
despite their deep differences, as children of 
one God and upon one small and shrinking 
planet. 

For several years, I have been urging a 
summit conference of religious leaders of all 
faiths to seek to apply God’s will to the 
paramount task of our day: assuring the 
survival in dignity of the family of man. I 
am pleased to report progress toward such 
an interreligious approach and increasing 
support from some of the most distinguished 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. religious 
leaders. An interfaith effort along these 
lines is now being organized under the co- 
chairmanship of Roman Catholic Bishop 
John J. Wright, of Pittsburgh, Bishop Wesley 
Lord, of Washington, and myself. We are 
now working hard toward the organization 
of a special conference of religious leader- 
ship which, although it will be much smaller 
and less formal, will seek to mobilize the 
religious compulsion toward peace in the 
way that the National Conference on Race 
and Religion dramatized the moral scandal 
of racial segregation in this land. I know 
you will be pleased to know that Pope Paul 
expressed his encouragement to this effort in 
a private audience I had with him at the 
Vatican this past August, 

We have stepped up our activity but, here 
again, the world is moving too speedily, the 
issues are too urgent, to permit even a shred 
of self-satisfaction. The ban is encouraging, 
I repeat, but I have the disquieting sensa- 
tion that its passage presaged not true will- 
ingness to get off the treadmill of a nu- 
clear arms race and a ritualistic cold war. 
It is as if our military and the Congress 
were saying, This we will swallow, but no 
more.” Nothing is really changed; every- 
thing depends upon where we go from here. 

It is too easy for the United States to go 
on with its self-righteous assumption that 
peace depends on what the aggressive im- 
perialists of the east do or do not do. The 
truth is that most of the peoples of the 
world regard both the Russians and our- 
selves with suspicion; two su will- 
ing to subordinate the destiny of all other 
peoples to the acting out of our own dead- 
ly and often irrational contest. Peace de- 
pends also, in no small measure, upon what 
we Americans do or do not do. 

Do we advance the cause of peace when 
we reward the anti-Communist sloganeering 
of dictators and prematurely baptize as 
apostles of the free world such free-booters 
as Franco's Spain, Salazar’s Portugal, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Formosa, Nasser's Egypt, Ibn 
Saud's Saudi Arabia, and the recent warmly 
received Marshall Tito? Do we advance the 
cause of peace when we make Germany the 
pivot of our entire European policy, so that 
an American President, less than two de- 
cades after the passing of Hitler, declares, “I 
am a Berliner”? Do we advance the cause 
of peace when, with all our vaunted ingenu- 
ity, we cannot figure out how to use our 
bulging surplus grain to feed a hungry 
world? Does it advance the cause of peace 
when we shirk from a wholehearted priority 
commitment to do something about the 
population explosion, which already nullifies 
most of the benefits of foreign aid and tech- 
nical assistance to other nations? Do we 
advance the cause of peace when we use our 
great power to keep the 800 million Chinese 
out of the United Nations, despite the fact 


‘that no significant disarmament arrange- 


ment can ever be worked out unless the 
Communist Chinese are involved, and despite 
our psychological awareness that keeping a 
large nation in the international doghouse 
is much more likely to cultivate those very 
qualities of sullen defiance that we despise 
and fear—qualities which might, conceiv- 
ably, be mitigated somewhat by the sober- 
ing influence of world opinion? Does it ad- 
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vance the cause of peace that we devote half 
our national budget to defense but cannot 
find justification to authorize a meager $15 
million to the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, the only Agency of the Federal 
Government which devotes itself to planning 
a warless world? 
MAN TO MOON OR MISSION TO MAN? 


I believe that the deepest, most abiding 
task of religion—and particularly of Juda- 
ism—is to keep man human in an age which 
conspires to deflate the coinage of the in- 
dividual human personality—an age in which 
we can casually speak of the probable death 
of millions of souls by nuclear bomb as 
though we were speaking of pestilentia! 
mosquitoes. America is in the midst of a 
crisis of values. We see this within our own 
Union, within our own congregations, within 
our own families. Fifteen years of living in 
the shadow of the bomb, 15 years of cold war 
and impending peril, in which an immense 
military-industrial establishment is matched 
only by the magnitude of a secret intelligence 
operation which often seems to function in- 
dependently—or should I say autonomously? 
These things have conditioned us to the kind 
of world in which we live. We have become 
inured to the acceptance of horror, of death 
by starvation and nitrogen burns, of per- 
manent unemployment, as a way of life, Our 
changing, chameleon, confused values refiect 
it. What are the things which are most im- 
portant to us as a nation? We have given 
top priority to landing a man on the moon 
in this decade. This miraculous achieve- 
ment will cost a minimum of $40 million. 
Atomic scientist, Dr. Leo Szilard, puts our 
choice bluntly: “This is a moral issue, and 
we are making the wrong choice. To race the 
Russians to the moon and let our old people 
live on almost nothing is immoral. The 
moon is not science—not bread. It is a 
circus. The astronauts are the gladiators. 
It's lunacy, I say.“ Those words are from a 
scientist, I repeat, not a rabbi or a minister 
or a priest. This sum of money not only 
could take care of our increasing Golden Age 
citizens, as Dr. Szilard points out; it would 
wipe out the wretched slums in every Ameri- 
can city; it could build public schools and 
strengthen our educational system, which is 
one of our produest boasts and most shame- 
ful disgraces. Such programs of national 
rehabilitation could reduce unemployment 
and revitalize our economy. But because we 
have a national commitment to get to the 
moon first—a daredevil feat on a par with 
those teenagers who find their excitement 
only in playing chicken—Congress will cer- 
tainly not authorize funds for many years to 
provide decent education and housing and 
medical care to fortify the basic, inviolable 
dignity of each American citizen for which 
our Union of States was called into being. 

But no, we must go to the moon. Ques- 
tions are raised as to the costs of such an 
effort. Questions are now being raised-as to 
the possibility of a joint effort to reach the 
moon with the Russians, which they have 
rejected with a statement I wish we had 
made. Questions are raised as to when we 
can get tothe moon. But practically nobody 
has asked the $40 million question: why? 
Dr. Szilard thinks it lumacy. Vice President 
Johnson says it is not essential to American 
military security. Would it not make more 
sense to try to work out an agreement with 
the Russians to leave the moon alone, at least 
until we have fulfilled our Judeo-Christian 
and American mandates to build God's king- 
dom on earth first? Have we striven all 
these millennia, we Jews, to creat the king- 
dom of God on earth, only to abdicate our 
responsibilities and transfer our failure to 
other planets? 

It will be pointed out that I am no expert 
on science or technology, and indeed I am 
not. But as a human being, as a Jew, as a 
rabbi in Israel, I cry out against the mora! 
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decay, the corruption of values, the alle- 
giance to the standards of a misguided ado- 
lescence which are American life 
today, belittling the dignity of the individ- 
ual, adult as well as child, and betraying the 
greatest gift that Judaism and the Western 
World have given to mankind, its concept of 
of the unfettered spirit, the unrestrained 

of the human mind and the human 
soul. Until we knock from the pedestal the 
false gods that now we idolize, and reinstate 
in their proper place of top priority the val- 
ues which have fired thirty millennia of Jew- 
ish experience, which have enabled our peo- 
ple, alone of all peoples of antiquity, to sur- 
vive the holocausts of history, we shall sink 
further into the slime of indifference, of cal- 
lousness, of conforming to the lowest com- 
mon denominator and a primitive, dog-eat- 
dog existence. 

Foremost among these false idols is the 

rampant nationalism which rationalizes both 
our insane overkill and our extravagant, fool- 
ish race to the moon. Was not U Thant 
-echoing the Hebrew prophets’ denunciation 
of this primitive henothelsm when recently 
he admonished all of us with the words: 
“Another great fact of our time is the myth 
of the absolute sovereign state. In San Fran- 
cisco 18 years ago, the assembled statesmen 
of the world clung to this myth. They still 
conceived it possible to have a peaceful world 
consisting of a number of armed sovereign 
states clinging to their sovereign status with- 
out any thought of abandoning an iota of 
this sovereignty. If the United Nations is to 
grow into a really effective instrument for 
maintaining the rule of law, the first step 
must be the willingness of the member states 
to give up the concept of the absolute sover- 
eign state in the same manner as we individ- 
uals give up our absolute right to do just 
what we please as an essential condition of 
living in an organized society. The individ- 
` ual has to submit to the rules laid down by 
the authorities, and every one of us has to 
pay this price as a condition of living. While 
the sovereignty of each of us is limited to 
what is necessary in the interest of the com- 
munity, one retains the domestic 7 for 
the purpose of regulating one’s home life.” 

And so was the historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
putting into modern lingo the ancient lan- 

of Israel’s moral seers when he chided: 
“Ye foolish teenage-minded tribes and sects, 
have ye not yet grasped the truth that ye 
are but inseparable parts of the human race, 
that we have to be human beings before we 
can be either Russians or Americans, capital- 
ists, or Communists? If man commits geno- 
cide on mankind, not even a memory will 
Survive of your precious nationalism.” 
John also dared to declare that “the fact 
that one is a citizen of a particular state does 
not detract in any way from his membership 
in the human family as a whole, nor from 
his citizenship of the world community.” 

Dare we Jews, who first envisaged this all- 
inclusive human family, this universal world 
community, say and seek any less? 

I plead with each and all of you here gath- 
ered to share with me the dream wherewith 
I began, the dream of Jacob that through us, 
his seed, “all the peoples of the earth may be 
blessed.” 

Yes, I, too, have a dream. A dream of: 

A union that will realize Isaac Wise’s orig- 
mal and, in my judgment, far from fantastic 
aspiration to include the vast majority of 
American Jews, committed to the adaptation 
of our ancient heritage to contemporary 
needs and dedicated to the pouring of the 

rich old wine of our historic tradition into 
the new vessels of our amazing scientific age; 

These hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions, of adherents become increasingly 

e of their Jewish lineage and 
5 of the requirements of their hallowed 
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Our Reform Jewish movement unified; 

Not alone a unified American Reform Juda- 
ism, but a unified American Jewish com- 
munity; and, once again, I would like Reform 
Judaism to take the initiative in this ven- 
ture; 

An America that will truly be the land of 
the free and the home of the brave—all men 
free to enjoy the fruitage of this blessed 
realm; 

A world disarmed with no more “ill-fed, ill- 
clad, ill-housed,” where every man may in- 
deed dwell, not like a rat in his fallout, 
keepout shelter in the Stygian bowels of the 
earth but “neath his own vine and fig tree, 
there being none to make him afraid.” 


CONCLUSION 


But we must not be content even with such 
dreams which, our Bible tells us, “old men 
dream“ while “young men see visions.” Let 
us catch the vision of this union, recharged 
and rechallenged, regenerated and reborn, 
to hear God’s word and to heed His will; to 
bring to fruition even in our own time His 
kingdom of righteousness on earth. 

Not backward shall we set our gaze, for, 
as our rabbis warn us, the phrase Va-y’hi 
Bi-meh—"And it came to pass in 
days”—refers only to calamity; while Ve Ho- 
yo—"And it shall be”—alludes to events of 
joy—not “the former things that are come 
to pass,” but the “new things which are to 
be.“ Toward these “new things“ —founda- 
tions of a new and more just social order 
arising from the decayed debris of an out- 
moded and outrageously unjust one; rededi- 
cation of our hearts and minds to the new 
meanings of our old, eternal Jewish teach- 
ings; new challenges to young men and wom- 
en to replace the broken playthings of pam- 
pered pleasures—toward these “new things” 
let us set our face. Onward then. Let us 
sound the silver trumpet of advance, the 
shofar of a new year, remembering the poet's 
assurance that: 

Progress is man's distinctive mark alone, 

Not God's, and not the beasts’. 

God is; they are; 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 


Fair Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the aftermath of the tragedy which 
befell our President and our Nation in 
Dallas, the American people witnessed 
the spectacle of an accused virtually 
being tried by television. The behavior 
of law enforcement authorities in Dallas 
illustrates the need for an examination 
of the effects of news media on the right 
of an accused to a fair trial which pre- 
sumably is guaranteed under our system 
of jurisprudence. 

Justice Abraham N. Geller of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York in 
a thoughful letter to the New York Times 
published on December 12, 1963, raises 
fundamental questions and makes the 
sound suggestion that the appropriate 
committees of Congress conduct an in- 
quiry into the extremely delicate matter 
of accommodation between freedom of 
the press and the fair administration of 
criminal justice. 
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I commend Justice Geller's letter to my 
colleagues: 

PresupicInc TRIALS—INQUMY ASKED INTO 
Errecr oF NEws MEDIA ON RIGHTS OF 
ACCUSED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Your recent editorials, as well as several 

letters published by you, have deplored the 

excessive emphasis on publicity exhibited in 
the Dallas mishandling of our processes of 
criminal justice. 

No fairminded person can possibly dis- 
agree with the conclusion that such abuses, 
prejudicial to the right of an accused toa fair 
trial, are repugnant to our system of justice 
under law. However, I am afraid that such 
generalized sentiments or suggestions for a 
self-imposed code will not produce any con- 
crete results. 

The English courts have employed the tra- 
ditional contempt of court device to keep 
publicity of criminal proceedings within le- 
gitimate bounds. In this country the con- 
tempt procedure has not been invoked un- 
der equivalent circumstances, probably due 
to the emphasis upon freedom of press guar- 
anteed in our written Federal and State Con- 
stitutions, But, despite the Supreme Court’s 
refusal under the existing circumstances to 
entertain and pass on the question, Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter pointed out in Maryland y. 
Baltimore Radio Show (1950) the basic con- 
stitutional issues, the nature of the problem 
of adjustment and the kind of questions 
that would have to be faced were we called 
upon to pass on the issues. - 

COURTS’ POWER 

It may be that now, viewing the disastrous 
effect in Dallas of the trend toward live, on- 
the-spot coverage of criminal investigations, 
our courts may increasingly exercise their 
undoubted power to curb excesses which 
prejudice the trial of an accused. Our courts 
have in recent decisions granted new trials 
and change of venue where local press, tele- 
vision, or radio coverage was of such nature 
as might have, prejudiced the trial of the 
accused man. Relief of this type, attempt- 
ing after the event to correct deplorable sit- 
uations in individual Instances, is a poor sub- 
stitute for the comprehensive preventive 
remedy which this dificult and delicate prob- 
lem requires. 

The problem is one of balancing competin 
basic rights—freedom of the press and cone 
stitutional safeguards guaranteeing an ac- 
cused a fair trial. Both are indispensible 
parts of the same Bill of Rights. There can 
be no question as to the necessity of keep- 
ing the public informed of all the news, in- 
cluding what goes on in our courts. 

This extremely delicate matter of accom- 
modation as between freedom of the press 
and the fair administration of criminal jus- 
tice can most effectively be resolved by an 
Official inquiry into all phases of the sub- 
ject and the setting forth of legislative 
standards within the constitutional frame- 
work to be followed. 

POSSIBLE LEGISLATION 

The subject should be reviewed by a con- 
gressional committee to determine whether 
legislation is appropriate. It may, for ex- 
ample, be deemed feasible to provide In the 
Federal Communications Act standards for 
television and radio reporting of criminal 
investigations and trials, while establishing 
standards applicable generally to Federal 
criminal proceedings for public statements 
by Federal law-enforcement officials and 
newspaper reporting of such proceedings, 
which may be the impetus for similar action 
by the States. 

In our own State the present commission 
on revision of the penal law and code of 


ding 
tion to control abuses in publicity concern- 
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ing criminal matters prejudicial to the rights 
of an accused, 

I do not presume to suggest any specific 
remedies but merely that the matter should 
be dealt with affirmatively by constructive 
measures designed to prevent excesses which 
do injury to the rights of accused persons 
and to the law of the land. 

ABRAHAM N. GELLER, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. 
New Tonk, December 3, 1963. 


Confidence Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who has been requesting action in 
setting up a congressional joint watch- 
dog committee over the operations of 
the CIA I read with great interest the 
Washington Post editorial for December 
16, 1963. Because of the importance of 
its subject matter, I include it here in 
the RECORD: 

CONFIDENCE GAP 

The intelligence activities of the Nation 
properly are not subject to the public scru- 
tiny which allows citizens to form inde- 
pendent and informed judgments in other 
fields. Secrecy demands a considerable de- 
gree of public faith that all in the intelli- 
gence world goes well. Hence the intel- 
ligence agencies, to the limited extent that 
they can make an impress om the public, 
must think in terms of the public's con- 
fidence in them. They cannot share in- 
formation but they can impart trust. In 
the case of the new American assessment of 
the Soviet Army, the requisite trust is not 
being built. 

For years the figure of 175 Soviet divisions 
was widespread. In the recent words of 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, it led the 
West to think of “a Communist Goliath in 
conventional strength facing a Western 
David, almost naked of conventional arms 
but alone possessed of a nuclear sling.” 
But, Mr. McNamara said, this image has out- 
lived its time. Following the earlier and less 
publicized efforts of some of his deputies, 
he produced a working figure of less than 
80 divisions. Suddenly, it seemed, chiefiy 
by virtue of recent intensive investigation 
of the size, combat readiness and mobility of 
the Soviet Army, its menace had been halved. 

This is extremely reassuring, even though 
a citizen may wonder how earlier intelligence 
estimates could have been, apparently, so 
wrong. A citizen may wonder, too, why the 
new estimates are being publicized now. The 
answer is easy. The United States is trying 
to encourage laggard members of NATO to 
fill their troop commitments. Some mem- 
bers, it is said, have held back because they 
thought the Soviet army too massive to build 
up to: They preferred to count on a nuclear 
deterrent. The new lower estimates permit 
the United States to argue that the Soviet 
army is within matching range after all, and 
precisely this argument is being made. 

Understandably, those countries whose 
NATO commitments have been filled accept 
the new estimates; they include the United 
States and West Germany. Britain, one of 
the laggards, holds on to the old 160-175 di- 
vision estimates. And so it has happened 
that the strength of the Soviet army has 
become a source of friction within NATO. 
The footdraggers are now able to buttress 
their procrastination on intelligence grounds 
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and, over the weekend, even Mr. Khrushchev 
got into the act. 

Far more serious is the disturbing ques- 
tion of whether the new estimates were de- 
veloped in order to stiffen the American 
argument for conventional forces and for a 

an defense strategy based upon them, 
or whether a fresh look at the Soviet estab- 
lishment produced estimates which then 
were turned to political use. Unfortunately, 
the prerequisites of secrecy prevent a full 
and fruitful discussion of this question. 
The efforts to reduce the division gap may 
have produced a confidence gap. 


God Is Approved if “Incidental” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
well understand the fact that there are 
legal, technical, and constitutional ques- 
tions and interpretations involved in the 
problem of prayer recitation in schools 
and the problem of separation of church 
and state. Honest and sincere people are 
to be found on both sides of the contro- 
versies involving these subjects. None- 
theless, I am becoming increasingly dis- 
turbed by the trend of thinking in the 
United States which has been taking 
place in recent years. So long as I can 
remember we have considered ours a re- 
ligious Nation. Our country has peen 
“one Nation, under God” since the days 
of our Founding Forefathers, in the 
minds of most of our people. Yet, for a 
considerable time we seem to have been 
drifting away from that concept. 

A few days ago the headline of an 
article appearing in a local newspaper 
caught my attention. It was entitled 
“Caroling at Assemblies Approved if ‘in- 
cidental’.” The article itself was reason- 
ably written and I have no comment to 
make upon it. It was just the headline 
which disturbed me, and which empha- 
sized the trend I referred to. That trend 
seems to say “God is approved, if inci- 
dental.” 

I wonder if too many of us are not 
caught up in that trend, both in our 
private and public lives. We acknowl- 
edge God as our Lord and Master, and 
as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
Yet in actual practice we too often rele- 
gate Him to an incidental position. We 
seem to live our lives, make decisions, 
and follow courses of action, based not 
so much upon His precepts as upon tem- 
porary expediencies and the hope of im- 
mediate advantage. How often, or how 
seldom, do we seek His guidance in the 
things we do or say? Putting it another 
way, how often do we ignore Him and do 
or say the thing which seems to be most 
advantageous to us at the moment? 
How often do we relegate Him to an in- 
cidental” position? Far too many times, 
Iam afraid. 

It seems to me that we must recheck 
the course which we as individuals and 
as a nation are following. God is not 
“incidental” however hard we strive to 
make Him so. Whatever we do, He is 
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still the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
Let us not forget that fact for one mo- 
ment. 

The news article is as follows: 


CAROLING AT ASSEMBLIES APPROVED IF 
“INCIDENTAL” 


(By Paul A. Schuette) 


Washington public school puplls may sing 
Christmas carols during student assemblies 
and still be in harmony with the Supreme 
Court decision on school prayer, Corpora- 
tion Council Chester H. Gray said yester- 
day. 

That opinion was contained in Gray’s re- 
sponse to six questions submitted by the 
school board in the wake of the High Court 
ruling last spring. 

Gray indicated that the board acted prop- 
erly in rescinding its rule that classes must 
be opened with Bible reading and the Lord's 
Prayer. 

But the Supreme Court decision does not 
forbid some of the other activities which the 
board thought might be affected, he said. 

Christmas carols and Easter hymns can 
be sung by pupils in assemblies as long as 
they are “incidental” and not a part of a 
religious exercise, said Gray. 

School officials also may continue to in- 
vite clergymen to give invocations and bene- 
dictions at commencement exercises, he said, 
as long as students’ attendance at the cere- 
monies is voluntary. 

In response to a question as to whether 
students may “spontaneously engage in de- 
votional services on their own,” Gray said 
this probably is legal but not very practi- 
cal. 
A student may pray silently, said Gray, 
but “to say that a student, might, at his 
own whim and choice of timing, engage in 
prayer in audible or otherwise disruptive 
manner” would violate disciplinary rules. 

The board also was asked what the practi- 
cal effect would be if a considerable number 
of parents asked that students be excused 
to attend brief religious services outside of 
school. 

Gray said this is a matter to be deter- 
mined by school officials, but pointed out 
that the Supreme Court in 1952 upheld the 
legality of such program in New York pub- 
lic schools. 


Grassroots Support for Quality 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a spon- 
sor of the quality stabilization bill I have 
many times pointed out that this legis- 
lation has extensive support at the Na- 
tion’s grassroots level. This support is 
not limited to those persons having a di- 
rect interest in the well-being of our in- 
dependent retail economy, but it also in- 
cludes a large and knowledgeable seg- 
ment of the consumer public. 

The propaganda smokescreen set up 
by opponents of quality stabilization to 
obscure the real issues involved in the 
bill continues unabated. But no amount 
of propaganda can obscure the harsh 
economic facts which make passage of 
this legislation necessary if our free com- 
petitive retail system is to survive. 
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Either the Congress acts to save the Na- 
tion’s competitive retail system, or that 
system is doomed to be bled white by un- 
fair and cutthroat competitive practices. 

This was the essence of testimony I 
gave in early October to the Senate Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Quality Stabiliza- 
tion: At that time I described the qual- 
ity stabilization bill as a tourniquet to 
Stop the fiow of retail lifeblood. This 
viewpoint, I am gratified to be able to 
say, has received wide acceptance and 
support, not only in my home State of 
Washington, but in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

As a matter of fact, mail response to 
my position on this vital economic issue 
during 1963 has reinforced my conviction 
that quality stabilization is not simply 
good economics, but good politics as well. 
The people best informed about the eco- 
nomic facts of life concerning our Na- 
tion’s retail market are behind quality 
stabilization. They are supporting this 
legislation not because it offers a panacea 
to our retail ills, but because it is the best 
Solution yet evolved to curb the source 
of these ills. 

The Congress will do well to hear the 
voice of public opinion on this key issue 
rather than the chant of the high- 
Powered propagandists of its special in- 
terest opponents. Toward this end, I 
believe that a reading of certain excerpts 
from letters received in my office on 
quality stabilization can serve a useful 
burpose. 

Let me begin with a letter received 
from an official of one of the largest and 
most important retail trade groups in 
the U.S. shoe industry: 

For some time, the independent retailers 
have been seriously concerned about their 
tuture 


Writes Mr. Edward J. MacDonald, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association. 

The lack of capital and the increasing 
competition of new forms of distribution has 
been threatening their security. 


Mr. MacDonald continues: 


The board of directors of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association, speaking for the 


a means to help guarantee 
the future security of brand name retailers 
and, therefore, the future security of the 
national economy. 


So writes an executive of a retail com- 
Modity trade association. From a dif- 
ferent perspective, another executive of- 

, this one the mayor of a Maryland 
town, writes on behalf of the interests 
of the small businessmen of his com- 
munity and State: 

The Quality Stabilization Act is essential 
to help the consumer— 


Writes Mayor John H. Burbage, of 
Berlin, Md.— 
He often is a sucker, being baited into a store 
by unprincipled loss-leader operators who 
then him on less known prod- 
ucts . The quality stabilization bill will 
help the quality manufacturer build better 
and better products, not cheaper and cheaper 
imitations. 


Additional support for quality stabili- 
Zation comes from Mr. W. F. Moore, of 
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the Christian Booksellers Association, 
Ine., of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Moore writes: 

The Christian Booksellers Association is 
not seeking legislation that will protect the 
inefficient merchant, but rather we seek leg- 
islation that will provide the necessary pro- 
tection against the encroachment of unfair 
competition by unscrupulous mer- 
chants * . It is our considered opinion 
that the early enactment of the quality 
stabilization bill is needed. 


Especially gratifying has been the 
mail response to my own recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Quality Stabilization. 

From a West Virginia automotive sup- 
ply executive comes a letter graphically 
telling of a current economic plight of 
the small independent businessman. 
Says Mr. Frank G. McKenzie of Bluefield, 
W. Va.: 

I have been the head of a private enterprise 
business with several outlets in the auto- 
motive after-market for parts, supplies, and 
equipment since 1930, and have served in 
many capacities in association work * * + 
and I have never seen such a squeeze com- 
ing up in our field, as well as others, as has 
occurred in the last few years. 


A similar warning is spelled out in a 
letter from Mr. Moe Weiss, executive 
secretary of Consolidated Brooklyn Re- 
tail Pharmacists, Inc., of Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

Unless a fair competitive climate is cre- 
ated soon, to protect small and independent 
retailers, we will see many thousands of 
failures— 


Writes Mr. Weiss, who urges favorable 
congressional action on quality stabili- 
zation legislation. 

But the disease which quality stabili- 
zation is aimed at curing is national, not 
regional, in scope. To the voices of Mr. 
McKenzie of West Virginia and Mr. 
Weiss of California, add that of Mr. F. A. 
Palmer, Jr. of Clute, Tex. Only a few 
short days ago, Mr. Palmer wrote as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sm: I just finished reading your re- 
marks of October 7, 1963, on the quality 
stabilization bill. I wish to congratulate 
you on your stand and your astute insight 
into the basic problem of American small 
business * *. My wife and I own a small 
store in Clute, Tex., and we are supporting 
four families, representing 21 people, out of 
this small business. If something is not done 
in the very near future to protect small 
business, we will be forced to give up. Mul- 
tiply this by thousands and see what it does 
to unemployment. 


From Mr. Rudolph Schiller, president 
of W. Schiller & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
comes still more verification of the plight 
of the small businessman throughout the 
country: 

Here in the small towns of Missouri there 
are more small merchants going out of busi- 
ness all of the time and one can see more 
and more for rent signs. 


States Mr. Schiller— 

For years we have been hearing about the 
small businessman, but nothing is done 
about him. 


Mr. Schiller's letter continues: 

The small businessman does not want a 
loan. What he wants is to make a fair and 
legitimate profit out of at least some of the 

he sells, and especially those items 
which are quality products. 

Referring specifically to one of the key 


elements of the quality stabilization bill, 
Mr. Schiller concludes: 
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To my mind, a man who makes a quality 
product and has it trademarked should haye 
protection all the way down to the con- 
sumer 


In the Southeast, the retail situation 
is described, by Mr. K. K. Kennedy, pres- 
ident of the Florida State Retailers 
Association, as “tragic.” Writes Mr. 
Kennedy: 

Your timely and forceful testimony before 
the Senate Commerce Committee on behalf 
of the quality stabilization bill, is a true 
and heartbreaking portrayal of the tragic 
situation facing the independent retailers of 
our State. 


And from my home State of Washing- 
ton, here are but a few excerpts from 
the many letters I received in response 
to my quality stabilization testimony be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee: 

From Mr. Robert D. Gibb of Asso- 
ciated Stationers, Seattle: 

As a former competitor of yours, and 
knowing you believe in fair competition, I 
again thank you for your effort toward this 
bill. 


From Mr. John Walters, Walters Pre- 
scription Pharmacy, Inc., Seattle: 

Your talk before the committe was logical 
and presented in such an A-B-C manner 
that it should be obvious to any fairminded 
Senator or Congressman that such a bill is 
necessary if the independent merchant is to 
survive. 


From Mr. Clyde F. Allen of Clyde's 
Pharmacy, Bremerton, Wash.: 

Keep up the good work that you are doing 
to convince all of your colleagues that this 
is necessary legislation. 


And finally, from Mr. F. N. McCowan, 
executive director of the Washington 
State Food Dealers Association, Seattle: 

It is very gratifying to know of your in- 
terest and work for small business and our 
free competitive enterprise system, 


I know that in recent months there 
have been hundreds of thousands of 
words written and spoken concerning 
quality stabilization. But, in my opin- 
ion, few tracts or words spoken on the 
subject speak more eloquently of the 
need for enactment of this legislation 
than some of the pertinent excerpts I 
have just read. These are the expres- 
sions of grassroots American business- 
men close to the Nation’s retail economy. 

These men, Mr. Speaker, who depend 
on the well-being of the retail economy 
for their livelihoods, cannot permit them 
selves to be fooled by the distorted slo- 
gans and arguments put forth by quality 
stabilization’s opponents. And, consid- 
ering that the fate of this legislation 
might mean life or death for America’s 
independent small businessmen, neither 
can the Congress. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 5, 1963 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, across 


the Nation, and throughout the world, 
American citizens are still deeply mourn- 
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ing the loss of our President, John F. 
Kennedy. A poet constituent has writ- 
ten to express his feelings; one of his 
poems, I wish to insert at this point in 
my remarks: 

To THE Memory OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
He was guided, by a star unseen, 

And reached a height of fame; 
And captivated the hearts of the world 

That very few attain. 


His life was a testimony, 
For his love, of his country, 
A hero, both in peace and war, 
This we all could see. 


This was indeed a good man, 
Of courage and too of restraint; 

He knew not conceit, nor intolerance, 
Always giving his energy and strength. 


He typified the American mood, 
And the spirit of our day; 
Guided by the unseen star, 
He never knew dismay. 


He gave his life for his country, 
That a lesson to teach; 

That we should go forward. 
And a higher goal to reach, 


Hate has taken him from us, 
But ever let that shining light; 
Point to an eternal pathway 
That will lead us from the night. 
—CHARLIE HESS. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


In Defense of State and Federal 
Employment Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 18, the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Chambers of Commerce held a daylong 
meeting for a discussion of the roles and 
activities of various hiring channels in 
today’s labor market. 

Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of private employment agen- 
cies, college placement officers, and the 
public employment service. 

The Chicago regional administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Mr. Joseph Borus, did a commendable 
job of explaining the mission of the 
public employment service, and of re- 
futing many of the charges being made 
against it by the private employment 
agencies. 

Mr. Borus answered specific charges 
made at the same meeting in Minne- 
apolis that were inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Novem- 
ber 20, 1963. To present both sides of 
this question, I have unanimous consent 
to place part of Mr. Borus’ reply in the 
RECORD. 

EXCERPT FROM SPEECH OF JOSEPH BORUS, 

Novemser 18, 1963 

In the last year, the US. Employment 
Service and the State employment services 
have been under serious attack—really for 
the first time in our history, I want to de- 
vote the rest of my remarks this morning to 
this area, 
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One area I believe we can dispose of 
quickly. Unquestionably there have been 
misunderstandings between the college place- 
ment council composed of college staff 
engaged in student counseling and place- 
ment and employment service personnel. 
The college placement council was under the 
impression that the employment service 
planned to operate on college campuses over 
the objections of college authorities. There 
certainly would be cause for alarm if such 
was our intent. This is a free country; I 
cannot envisage a situation where the em- 
ployment service would want to or would be 
able to engage in any functioning on the 
college campus over the objections of the 
proper authorities. I know of no legal basis 
which would permit the employment service 
to operate in this manner, either federally or 
at any State level. 

I am happy to note that through an ex- 
change of leters the employment service and 
the college placement council have agreed 
that the employment service function is to 
supplement the services available through 
college facilities and, of course, at the request 
of college authority. 

This misunderstanding, while it lasted, 
created quite a ruckus; college people are 
articulate, vocal, organized, and unquestion- 
ably felt that right was on their side, 

There is a significant problem which does 
exist and which concerns me greatly. 

The provision of additional funds by the 
last two Congresses has led to attacks and 
criticisms as to the role of the employment 
service (again I include the individual State 
employment services in this term) and ques- 
tions concerning the alleged desire of the 
employment service to secure a monopoly 
position in the placement of labor. A leader 
in these attacks has been a group of pri- 
vate fee-charging employment agencies or- 
ganized as the National Employment Associa- 
tion. Before I discuss specifics, I want to 
make our position clear. This controversy 
is not of our making. We are not interested 
in putting private employment agencies out 
of business. We all know that there are pri- 
vate agencies doing a good and necessary 
job. There are others which do not and 
based on past experience, most industrial 
States license and regulate private employ- 
ment agencies. 

One year ago last month a newsletter was 
circulated to members attending the associa- 
tion national convention. This newsletter 
advocated an intensive drive to develop mas- 
sive support for fee-charging agencies and 
to discredit the public employment offices. 
Here is a direct quote from that newsletter: 
“Congressional investigation of public em- 
ployment agencies is one virtually certain re- 
sult of a properly conducted campaign of 
this kind. A major cutback in tax-supported 
employment operations is a definitely cer- 
tain result. Far more public support, in- 
creased business, and greater prospects for 
growth will be inevitable side benefits for 
private agency owners. But only if they 
get behind it with strength enough to as- 
sure success.” 

Shortly after the convention, the associa- 
tion announced its campaign and hired a 
Washington lobbyist. A thousand dollar 
club was established consisting of indivi- 
dual fee-charging agencies which contributed 
$1,000 or more to the campaign goal. 

Following the initiation of this campaign, 
there have been articles and editorials in 
national magazines, prominent newspapers, 
and in speeches. The attacks have had many 
elements of similarity. The charges are ap- 
proximately the same, the same phrases 
appear in a variety of media, and in mnay 
cases include an erroneous figure concern- 
ing the degree of service provided employed 
workers, a figure which continues to this 
day to be used even though it has been noted 
incorrect in a variety of ways including inser- 
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tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of a more 
correct figure. 

Let me list some of the statements con- 
cerning the Employment Service made by 
those who are not in agreement with their 
understanding of its present operations. Be- 
cause of the limitation of time, I cannot go 
into any length in my replies but I am very 
hopeful that there will be time during the 
course of the day for us to explore some of 
these points further. 

Charge No, 1. The public employment serv- 
ice has “turned its back on unemployed 
workers" and is concentrating its placement 
activity on finding new jobs for people al- 
ready employed. Consistently, the figure 
appears that 60 percent of the placements 
made by the public employment offices last 
year were of people already employed. The 
correct figure is considerably different. For 
many years we have estimated that between 
85 and 95 percent of placements are of unem- 
ployed workers. The estimate is based par- 
tially on the fact that all applicants for 
unemployment insurance benefits must 
register for work and thus in all States con- 
stitute a major percentage of the applications 
in the files. After hearing the 60 percent 
figure a few times, a study was conducted 
the week of May 19, 1963, in local employ- 
ment offices in 22 States; these States nor- 
mally make 75 percent of all placements. 
The survey showed that 97 percent of the 
placements made that week were of unem- 
ployed workers and only 3 percent of persons 
with Jobs. In Minnesota, the St. Paul local 
office was selected for the survey. It showed 
that 12 percent of its placements were of 
individuals who were already employed and 
that 88 percent were placements of unem- 
ployed workers. 

I believe I know where the 60-percent 
figure comes from. A household survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census in 1959 
reported that of all new hires in the Nation 
from all job sources through all hiring chan- 
nels, three out of every five were of employed 
workers changing jobs, one was unemployed 
and one was a new entrant into the labor 
force, This survey had nothing to do with 
public employment service placements, last 
year or any other year. 

Charge No. 2: The expanded activity of the 
public employment service is driving private 
employment agencies out of business, is 
strangling private enterprise, and there are 
plans to take over all placement activity in 
the country. 

The American labor market operates on 
the basis of complete freedom of choice by 
both employers and workers. A worker is 
free to accept any job for which he qualifies 
and an employer is free to hire any worker 
he is able to attract. Employers and work- 
ers use the assistance of employment agen- 
cies—public or private—only on a voluntary 
basis and when it helps to fulfill their needs. 
The truth is that the public and private em- 
ployment agencies account for only about 
20 percent of the hires in the national labor 
market. In other words, there is a large field 
in which both groups can operate. Eighty 
percent of new hires are made through the 
time-tested channels of friends of present 
employees, families, trade unions, profes- 
sional societies, gate hires, and college place- 
ment offices. 

To achieve a monopoly situation from the 
present situation, I think we would all agree 
that it would take legislation to permit this, 
legislation which I doubt could pass through 
any Congress. 

Finally, as to the existence of private agen- 
cles, in the last 10 years the number of pri- 
vate agencies reporting under State unem- 
ployment insurance laws has increased 170 
percent and their staff has increased by 220 
percent, 

Charge No. 3: Through administrative ac- 
tion, the U.S. Employment Service is exceed- 
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ing its legal authority by placing employed 
workers and by placing workers in the pro- 
fessional fields. 

I earlier quoted you the language of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act which even in the heart 
of the depression specified placement activi- 
ties for those who are legally qualified to 
work without other restriction. A limita- 
tion on the segments of the labor force 
handled by the public employment service 
would mean that an employed worker who 
wanted to change jobs and desired assist- 
ance in finding a new one would have to 
use a fee-charging agency. He would not 
have the option which he has at the present 
time of using either a fee-charging agency 
or the public employment service. 

I believe the interests of the country call 
for a maximum mobility of labor, which will 
permit the fullest utilization of an indi- 
Vidual's skills and permit as promptly as 
possible the granting of a desire of qualified 
individuals to upgrade themselves. Remem- 
ber that filling a high level job in a particu- 
lar organization may open up lower level jobs 
below. The millions of people who are in 
jobs which they dislike, who would be glad 
to change for something better suited to 
abilities and interests; those who have tem- 
porarily had to take jobs beneath their skill 
level; the man who, while still employed, 
takes time and effort to improve his educa- 
tion and skill through school or part-time 
training; are those to be deprived of job as- 
sistance? We believe these workers have a 
right to better themselves if they can and 
that they have the right to use the public 
employment office if they choose. 

I should like to note two legal opinions 
concerning the question of whether the em- 
ployment service is exceeding its authority. 
The general counsel of the National Employ- 
Ment Association stated as his opinion, “Let 
us not mislead ourselves into thinking that 
what the USES is doing had no legal basis 
and that under existing statutes it can be 
attacked as violating its legitimate authority 
and mandate. The USES under present 
statutes is operating within the framework 
of the law.” Similarly, the counsel for the 
Ohio Private Employment Association stated, 
“It does seem clear that the operation of 
Such ‘free employment offices’ is not limited 
to such functions as may aid in the admin- 
istration of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act but is designed as well to promote 
generally the employment of individuals at 
their highest skills, whether or not currently 
employed on another job, or bringing to- 
gether prospective employers and employees 
just as private employment agencies com- 
monly do.” 

Finally, it is to be noted that the criticisms 
are largely levied against the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. Very little is said with re- 
Spect to the fact that the States do the 
Operating, that each State employment serv- 
ice by law has an advisory council with 
representatives of management and labor, 
that employment service staff is exclusively 
Composed of State civil service employees. 
Here in Minnesota you have an employment 
service of which to be justly proud. It was 
established by the legislature on April 19, 
1905, long before the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
The service's record for accomplishment and 
for caliber of personnel is of the highest 
Tank. Its record for placements is con- 
sistently good. To show the degree of co- 
Operation between the Minnesota State Em- 
Ployment Service and Minnesota employers, 
let me quote just two statistics. Of the 100 
largest firms in Minnesota, 54 are located 
in Minneapolis. Fifty of the 54 use the 
Minneapolis office of the Minnesota State 
Employment Service. 

In the first 9 months of 1963, 7,124 em- 
Ployers used the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
local offices. Of these, 1,597 were employers 
who did not utilize the service in the pre- 
Ceding year, i.e., were “new business” to the 
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local office. A State employment service is 
in one sense like any other business. A 
good job brings more business. In some of 
our other States where performance is not 
as good as it is in Minnesota, the results 
are not as good. 

The public employment service is just 
what the name implies, a public agency 
responsible to the public. As such it is and 
should be subject to the examination and 
scrutiny of all citizens, Like any other 
public agency, it is open to criticism when 
it does not live up to its responsibilities or 
fails to conduct itself properly. Such re- 
sponstbility and such public scrutiny are 
basic to our principles of democratic govern- 
ment. I suggest that an understanding of 
the economic problems of this country and 
the position of the employment services in 
relation to these problems is fundamental 
and that the public employment service 
finds itself in the ironic position of being 
attacked because it is living up to its re- 
sponsibilities and doing it reasonably well. 


People Who Live in Glass Houses 
Shouldn’t Throw Stones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the December issue of the 
Torch, the publication of World I veter- 
ans, an interesting article was written 
by the paper’s editor, Mr. Leroy P. Chit- 
tenden, in answer to the attack on vet- 
erans’ benefits by Chamber of Commerce 
President Edwin P. Neilan, 

It is a story which I hope all Members 
of the Congress will read: 

PEOPLE WHO. Live IN GLASS HOUSES 
SHOULDN'T THROW STONES 
(By Leroy P. Chittenden) 

In the November 30 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Edwin P. Neilan, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, unleashed a 
vitriolic article entitled “Let’s Say No to the 
Veterans.” In the article, the chamber of 
commerce president states that veteran 
gtoups are the worst offenders among those 
receiving from the Congress what Neilan 
terms “handouts” and “Federal giveaways.” 
He states unequivocally that the VA Hospital 
program is mismanaged and that many, many 
veterans perjure themselves in order to se- 
cure hospital care at Government expense. 


inate all VA Hospitals and provide hospitali- 
zation for only those with service-connected 
disabilities in private hospitals. He would 
take the Government out of the insurance 
business. 

The article goes on to say that 85 per- 
cent of VA patients are those with non- 
service-connected disabilities. This, of 
course, is utterly fallacious, as statistics 
show that some 40 percent of all veterans in 
VA hospitals have service-connected dis- 
abilities and of the remainder about 55 per- 
cent have long-term disabilities of a chronic 
nature and must be cared for either by the 
Federal Government, States or counties and 
cities. 

The author, who states that he served 39 
months in World War II in the Navy, takes 
particular issue with a pension measure 
sponsored by the veterans of World War I. 
Neilan repeats the charges that this scan- 
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dalous bill would cost the taxpayers of the 
Nation some $20 billion by the year 2000 
and the article is filled with inaccuracies. 

It is an old adage that people who live in 
glasshouses shouldn't throw stones, Neilan 
is the chairman of the board and president 
of a powerful chain of commercial banks in 
the State of Delaware. His home is in Wil- 
mington. He served practically all of his 39 
months of naval service in World War II in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. We have no 
quarrel with this kind of service because he 
was ordered to this type of duty, but it goes 
without saying that a man located only 30 
miles from his home during his period of 
service has little knowledge of the rigors of 
war that the men in training camps, on the 
battlefield, or on the high seas endured as 
compared with those with the slight incon- 
veniences undergone by service personne! in 
positions such as Neilan held. 

When Tread the Neilan article in the Post, 
it occurred to me that commercial bankers, 
as a group, received most-favored treatment 
at the hands of the Government. So I 
sought an interview with a man who perhaps 
has more firsthand information on this 
particular subject than almost anyone in 
America. 

I talked with the Honorable WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, Congressman from Texas, who is 
presently the chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and a recog- 
nized and eminent authority on money and 
finance. 

The Texas Congressman has for many years 
crossed swords with the banking industry, 
and during my interview, he made the flat 
statement that commercial banks of this 
Nation now enjoy an annual subsidy of over 
$5 billion paid for by the Government of the 
United States and the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

PaTMAN, appearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee 2 years ago, itemized 
to some extent the vast subsidy payments 
now going to commercial banks, 

He said that the bankers’ lobby appeared 
before Congress in the early 1930's endeavor- 
ing to have a law passed that would make 
it illegal for them to pay any interest on 
demand deposits. 


demand deposits free of charge since that 
time. 

The bankers’ lobby argued that elimina- 
tion of interest payments was n in 
order to build up a Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation insurance premium. Con- 
gress had passed a law providing for the 
insuring of bank deposits as the result of 
the devastating depression in 1931-33, when 
banks were toppling like tents in a tornado. 
The purpose of the Insurance Act was to give 
the public greater confidence in commercial 
banks and it resulted in depositors placing 
their funds in such banks when they had 
the assurance that the Federal Government 
stood behind them. 

However, the commercial banks have never 
built up an adequate insurance fund, Par- 
MAN said. The total amount of their insur- 
ance premiums im 1960 was only $70 million, 
Let us contrast this for analysis with the 
amount of money which commercial banks 
now have on demand deposit. The total 
is a little over $130 bililon dollars. If the 
bankers were to pay a yearly Interest rate 
of 2.35, they would have paid depositors 
over $3 billion a year for the use of their 
money. 

PatMaN described in some detail where 
this demand deposit money comes from. 
He says that the Federal Government itself 
maintains an average balance of §4 billion 
with the commercial banks each day, and 
if the banks had paid interest at the Treasury 
billing rate, they would have paid the Fed- 
eral Government $94 million a year. Savy- 
ings and Loan Associations and Mutual Say- 
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ings banks maintain demand payments with 
the banks amounting to over $2 billion, and 
interest on these funds would have provided 
$46 million a year. 

State and local governments have approxi- 
mately $12 billion on deposit with commer- 
cial banks drawing no interest. If the banks 
were to pay the Treasury rate on this tre- 
mendous sum, the total amount of interest 
would be $278 million a year. 

PATMAN goes on to site other advantages 
to commercial banks. He figures that the 
value of interest-free use of demand de- 
posits totals over $3 billion. Added alto- 
gether, the figure comes to over $5 billion 
and the Chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee says that these 
statistics have never been successfully re- 
futed by banking interests in any particular. 

Not only do bankers enjoy this tremendous 
subsidy, but they also have established their 
position so that they have virtually killed 
off any competition. It should be realized 
that an individual cannot start a bank in the 
manner in which he would engage in the 
filling station business, or such private en- 
terprise as is common to this country. If he 
wants to start a bank, he must secure the 
approval of the U.S. Government, and it can 
be reasonably understood that he will also 
encounter stubborn oposition from already 
established banks. 

Congressman Param cites these adyan- 
tages which have accrued to the banking in- 
dustry in securing special preference for 
their particular branch of activity. He adds 
that there are many more loopholes which 
provide additional tremendous financial fa- 
vors for the commercial bankers. 

In view of all of these charges, which, as 
PaTMAN says, have never been refuted, it 
comes with ill grace that the President of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce should be 
so critical of benefits which have accrued to 
the defenders of the Nation. 

He complains of a pension bill which, 
to use his figures, will cost $20 billion by 
the year 2000. Multiply 36 by $5 billion, 
and the total comes to $180 billion—ouch, 

He should remember that it was these men 
who successfully fought off the ominous 
threat to the security of this Nation and 
made possible the preferred status which 
they now enjoy along with a huge segment 
of American industry. 


John F. Kennedy Amphitheatre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all across our Nation and 
throughout the world, cities, schools, or- 
ganizations, and individuals are taking 
steps to honor the memory of our late 
and beloved President, John F. Kennedy. 

I am pleased to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial from the 
newspaper, the Pioneer, published by the 
students of California State College .at 
Hayward. This editorial depicts some 
of the grassroots actively taking place 
to pay tribute to a great man of our 
times: 

JOHN F, KENNEDY AMPHITHEATRE 

At the last student council meeting Miss 
Connie Voss, frosh rep, proposed that the 
Fine Arts Building Plaza be named in honor 
of our late President, John F, Kennedy. 
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We concur with this thought. Although 
the naming doesn’t necessarily have to apply 
to the plaza we feel that something on this 
campus should receive his name in memo- 
riam. Perhaps the 12 story theme building 
might be a good choice, but it isn't scheduled 
for completion until 1969. 

We feel that a logical choice would be to 
name our amphitheatre the John F, Kennedy 
Memorial Amphitheatre and set aside some 
time during the college's dedication week 
next spring for the amphitheatre’s dedication. 


Rights Bill Seen Periled by Political 
Bypassing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond on December 18 wrote a very 
important column on the subject of civil 
rights legislation. As the 1963 session 
of the Congress ends, I think it impor- 
tant that his words be given wide notice. 
Let us remember that a good civil rights 
bill would never pass the House in 1964 
unless men on both sides of the aisle who 
believe in the subject and want to see a 
result pull together and stay together. 

RIGHTS BILL Seen PERILED By POLITICAL 
BYPASSING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasuincton.—I have to report that a 
strong civil rights bill is suddenly and seri- 
ously in peril. 

This dismaying fact will come as a surprise 
to nearly everybody who has not been privy 
to the behind-the-scenes politicking which 
has been taking place. 

The very substance of the bill is now in 
jeopardy and it is being put there not by its 
enemies, but by its friends. 

The delicate, crucial, indispensable bi- 
partisan coalition of Democrats and Repub- 
licans—without which no enactable bill 
could have come from the House Judiciary 
Committee—is being undermined by extreme 


This coalition is being disrupted—and is 
on the brink of being destroyed—by the in- 
tense, let's-get-the-Negro-votes-now tactics 
of a group of Democratic liberals, headed by 
Representative RICHARD BOLLING of Missouri, 
and their powerful allies in the civil rights 
leadership organizations. They are intent 
not only upon claiming for the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party all the credit for 
pushing civil rights, but upon discrediting 
eve ng the Republicans have done and 
are doing to guide the bill to enactment, 

Here is some of the evidence: 

1. Representative BoLLING is chairman of 
the Democratic Study Group's civil rights 
task force, whose first aim is supposed to 
be to cooperate with likeminded Repub- 
licans to get a good bill passed, and is simul- 
taneously chairman of a 15-member Demo- 
cratic committee raising large funds to de- 
feat Republicans in the big cities where Re- 
publican civil rights support is greatest. 

2. After relying on Republican coopera- 
tion and Republican votes to produce a work- 


able bill, liberal Democrats are now spurning 


the bipartisan coalition as the means of 
bringing the bill to the floor and getting it 
passed. The liberal Democrats have taken 
the position that the discharge petition is the 
must“ way to do it, knowing full well that 
most Republicans have always rejected this 
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method. They are spreading the word that 
any Republican who opposes the discharge 
petition is automatically an enemy of civil 
rights. 

It is not true. There was no consultation 
on the discharge petition with the Repub- 
licans, who, like Representative THOMAS 
Curtis, of Missouri, believe that the device of 
“Calendar Wednesday” (which would bypass 
the Rules Committee) should be tried. 

8. The important strategy conferences of 
the civil rights leadership groups impera- 
tively need the presence of a broad spectrum 
of Republican civil rights supporters and 
these Republicans, including Representative 
JOHN Linpsay, of New York, are being totally 
shunted aside as not wanted. 

Says Representative LINDSAY: “Where is 
the good faith? Why is it necessary now to 
go in separate directions? Many majority 
Members have been charged in the past with 
preferring an issue to a bill. They should 
take care lest they give further credence to 
the charge.” 

Says Representative Currts, one of the 
strongest civil rights supporters: The sub- 
stance of the bill and its passage are seriously 
endangered by excessive Democratic parti- 
sanship cutting up the Republicans.” 

I am not arguing that no political divi- 
dends are to be earned for of the 
civil rights bill or that there should be no 
competition between the parties to claim 
those dividends, 

But it is reckless and irresponsible to start 
playing politics with the civil rights bill be- 
fore it is passed, Afterward, yes; then let the 
dividends and the chips fall where they may. 

It is still not too late to rescue the biparti- 
san coalition from the wreckers. 

But at this stage only the top leadership 
of both parties in the House, at the personal 
initiative of Speaker Jonn W. MCCORMACK 
and Minority Leader Caries HALLECK, can 
put the crucially needed coalition back to- 
gether. 

Now that the facts are coming into the 
open, it would seem to me that President 
Johnson would want to use his whole influ- 
ence to put passage of the bill totally ahead 
of politics. That was President Kennedy’s 
firm purpose. 


The World Mourns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, typical of 
how our friends abroad feel about the 
tragic death of our late beloved Presi- 
dent, John F'. Kennedy, is the expression 
contained in the following letter received 
by my law partner and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnett J. Nova, from one of their 
dear friends, Mrs. Peter Haddon, of 
London, England: 

NOVEMBER 23, 1963. 


My Dear Grace AND Barner: I felt I had 
to write and tell you how completely shocked 
and horrified we are at President Kennedy's 
death and how deep and profound our sym- 
pathy is at this time. 

It really doesn’t make sense in anyway and 
must be absolutely tragic for his wife and 
family. 

We in England share this sad loss with 
Americans because in the short time Presi- 
dent Kennedy held office a great warmth of 
affection grew up here toward him and every- 
one, without exception, talks of his great loss 
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not only to America, but England, the world, 
and peace. 

I still find it hard to believe and must 
hang on to the thought that God moves in 
strange ways, otherwise I would find it very 
dificult to go on believing in God because 
this all seems so very pointless. Perhaps this 
is one of the supreme sacrifices which will 
cause all peoples of the world to move to- 
ward better undertanding. I sincerely hope 
80. 
Thinking of you. 


ANN. 


Fewer Stores To Share the Pie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, we see every 
day new evidence of the dangerous trend 
toward retail monopoly in this country. 
We see small merchants being killed off 
by large s0-called discounters, not be- 
cause they offer the consumer better 
service or more efficient operations, but 
because they engage in often deceptive 
merchandising and advertising tactics 
aimed at eliminating competition. 

The quality stabilization bill, spon- 
sored by a distinguished group of my 
estimable colleagues in both Houses of 
Congress, would permit the small re- 
tailer to demonstrate anew his vitality 
and his efficiency. Unless it is passed, 
his fate is clear: because he will not en- 
gage in shabby techniques, such as run- 
ning entire departments at a loss in 
order to build traffic, he will become a 
Part of our vanished scene. And we 
shall have placed the consumer in the 
hands of a few, a very few, giant mer- 
chandisers. We shall have created less 
competition, not more; have fewer stores, 
not a healthy variety; we shall have an 
undue concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few. 

The evidence is again before us in the 
form of a survey published in Business 
Week magazine. Just one item from 
it is shocking evidence of the curtail- 
ment of competition which we have been 
Witnessing: in the past 10 years, the 
number of radio-TV stores has dropped 
from 100,000 to 19,000. How has this 
happened? It is the result of a policy of 
Many predators who run their radio-TV 
departments at a deliberate loss just to 
build traffic. What has happened to the 
brand names which have been cheap- 
ened in this manner? Their reputations 
have been hurt, their markets have been 
killed. What has happened to the 81,000 
independent businessmen and their em- 
Dloyees? Their energies have been lost 
t the community. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include this significant article 
from the November 6 issue of Business 
Week magazine in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp: 

FEWER Stores To SHARE THE PIn—Tuxr Ger 
Bicctr sur DECREASE IN NUMBER as Dis- 
COUNTERS, CHAINS SQUEEZE “LIrrLeE GUYS” 

. The fates and fortunes of the Nation’s con- 

umer goods makers rest in the hands of 
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fewer aud fewer retailers every year. And the 
character of those retailers is changing. 

According to the 10th National Sample 
Census of Retail Distribution, conducted by 
Audits & Surveys Co., there are now 1,857,- 
280 retail establishments of all kinds in the 
continental United States. This is a gain of 
less than 1 percent over 1962, despite an esti- 
mated 5 percent increase in retail sales and 
a 4 percent jump in population. There is 
now only one store for every 102 persons; 
last year there was one store per 100. 

BEHIND THE CHANGE 

The reasons for the change: 

Stores are still getting bigger, and large 
chain units are squeezing out smaller inde- 
pendents. The number of food stores, for 
example, has dropped 0.8 percent, while drug- 
stores increased only 0.2 percent. 

The discounters and other mass merchan- 
disers are still hurting certain lines of busi- 
ness. The number of appliance stores fell 3 
percent, while radio-TV stores, which num- 
bered 100,000 a decade ago, dropped 3.2 per- 
cent from last year to a low of 19,000 estab- 
lishments, 

The mobility conferred. on the population 
by the automobile is changing a lot of 
things. Furniture stores dropped a sicken- 
ing 10.8 percent, and the loss is mostly in 
the smaller cities. Families tend to drive 
to the nearest big city to get variety— 
both in price and styling. The same is true 
of department stores, which lost 2.4 percent. 
The outlets that really suffered were the 
small stores in small towns. 

Fashions change, and retail distribution 
changes with them. The number of shoe 
stores declined 3.5 percent because of the 
popularity of leisure and sport shoes—loaf- 
ers and sneakers, for example—that don’t 
have to be fitted. A host of other retail 
outlets, from variety stores to haberdashers, 
has moved into this market. Of the total 
gain of 12,274 establishments of all types, 
gasoline service stations alone accounted for 
over 5,000, reflecting the trend away from 
economy cars toward the bigger, heavier gas 
eaters. 

The lines of retail specialty are blurring. 
In the lean days of the compact Car, gas sta- 
tions installed tire and battery departments 
at a fast clip in order to build volume and 
profits. Today, the tire, battery, and acces- 
sory outlets are feeling the competition: 
Their number declined 2.6 percent this year. 

The market is to stay home. 
Solomon Dutka, president of Audits & Sur- 
veys, sees a long-term movement away from 
store shopping altogether, toward catalog 
sales, telephone sales, mail order sales, and 
door-to-door in-home selling. 

EXCEPTION 


There is one bright note, however, for the 
small retailer. He seems to have a future 
in lines where service and expertise is at 
least as important as the product. The one 
class of shoe store that is increasing is the 
pediatric shoe store—where fitting the shoes 
is all important. By the same token, gour- 
met groceries are on the rise, and so are 
camera, jewelry, sporting goods, and hobby 
stores . 


Oh Yes, there are more liquor stores, too. 


Hon. Homer Thornberry 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
Homer THORNBERRY leaves this body with 
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the warm friendship of all his colleagues. 
The qualities of mind and of heart that 
have established his preeminence in this 
Chamber, and have instilled among us 
a respect, admiration, and affection for 
him in the highest measure, will make 
a contribution of immeasurable rich- 
ness to the Federal bench of this Nation. 


Do We Hear an Echo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 13, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
much as has been said and written about 
the economy moves being taken by the 
Defense Department in closing some 
military posts around the country. Palm 
Beach County experienced a similar ac- 
tion in 1959, and while hardships did 
result, they were of short duration. To- 
day the area is stronger than ever before 
in its history. 

The Palm Beach Post commented on 
this editorially December 14, and because 
they speak from the same experience, I 
ask that this editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Do WE HEAR AN ECHO? 

The loud cries emanating from Congress- 
men and from State and local officials, oyer 
the proposed shutdown of military bases, 
sound a little bit like an echo to people of 
this and surrounding communities. 

We went through the same wringer during 
the period from 1957, when the Air Force 
announced it would close down its Military 
Air Service base here, and 1959, 
when it actually closed down, and a $20 mil 
lion payroll left town. r 

Now the Pentagon says it will deactivate 26 
military bases in 14 States during the next 
year, and studies are underway which prob- 
ably will result in the elimination of several 
others. Subsequent trimming of the military 
budget may even involve some of the big 
navy yards, such as those at Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco. 

The immediate reaction of the States and 
localities involved, not unexpectedly, was an 
appeal to their Congressmen for legislation 
to reverse or at least slow down the action. 
Appeals also have been made directly to 
President Johnson. And no doubt there will 
be many hardship pleas heard from the com- 
munities involved. 

They have our sympathy, up to a point. 
Sudden loss of a military base is or can be 
a staggering economic blow. 

The MATS installation at Palm Beach Air 
Force Base, for instance, was credited with 
providing this area with a stable year-round 
economy. Before it was established here in 
1951, the local business Index went up and 
down like a yo-yo with alternate summer 
and winter seasons. 


But while the military payroll eliminated 
the summer slump, it turned out in the long 
run to be something less than an unmixed 
blessing. We came to depend on it as our 
major industry, oblivious to the fact that it 
might be withdrawn at any time for good and 
sufficient reasons of military necessity, Fed- 
eral economy, or political expediency. 

Its eventual departure in 1959 was indeed 
a blow. But the blow was softened by a de- 
veloping industrial economy and the realiza- 
tion that local interests must of necessity be 
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subordinate to military requirements and 
the national interest. 

In the present instance, there is an obvious 
effort underway to pare military costs by 
cutting away the deadwood. Among the 
6,700 military installations in this country 
and overseas there must be much of it, and 
the taxpaying public in general can but ap- 
plaud this econonty move. 

President Johnson has given his assurance, 
although it was hardly necessary, that the 
Nation's defense posture will not be weak- 
ened. Indeed, if our overall economic struc- 
ture is bolstered, our military position will 
automatically become stronger. 


Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the seri- 
ousness and effectiveness of slanted pro- 
Communist propaganda was never better 
illustrated than in the sickness that 
tainted Lee Oswald’s mind, Our people 
should never forget that Oswald was an 
admitted Marxist, that by his own state- 
ments Das Kapital was his bible, class 
struggle, atheism, and the fanatical goal 
of Communist world domination his 
motivation. 

Not enough has been written concern- 
ing the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
The tentacles of this committee are far 
reaching. One of my constituents, the 
distinguished writer and former member 
of the Communist Party, Herbert Phil- 
brick, of Rye, N.H., has written about 
these tentacles in an excellent article 
appearing in the December issue of Dol- 
lar Hollar called “The Roots of Tragedy.” 
I commend the reading of this article to 
all who seek to know and understand the 
full scope of what is involved in the awful 
deed of assassination of an American 
President. 

The article follows: 

Tue Roots or TRAGEDY 
(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 

The obituary of President John F. Kennedy 
was written in 1961, by a member of a pro- 
Castro tion calling itself the “Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee.” It appears in 
volume No. 6, page 429, of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee document entitled “Castro's 
Network in the United States (Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee)“ 

It reads as follows: “Fidel has made it. 
Kennedy has muffed it. If Fidel Castro were 
to pass out of the picture tomorrow, it would 
not change this die. It has been cast. 
Throughout, South America people will be 
building statutes honoring Fidel Castro long 
after Kennedy has become the brand name 
for somebody's baked cookies or a new kind 
of swiss cheese.” j 

Less than 6 months after the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee had published 
its report, Lee Harvey Oswald, his mind and 
soul contaminated by the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee filth, gunned down the President 
of the United States. 

The brutal, senseless slaying of the Presl- 
dent will go down in history as an event 
marked by bitter irony, 

How tronic—and yet, how unsurprising— 
that the very Marxist, materialist, atheist, 
leftwing forces, the cheerleaders of the re- 
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cent Supreme Court ruling against school 
prayer, should have been the very forces 
which directly instigated the assassination 
of President Kennedy. All over the Nation, 
the people were urged to pray; so far as I 
know, there was no admonition that we pray 
except and unless you were in a public school. 

How ironic that White House officials had 
ordered the Dallas police, in advance of the 
President's visit, to set up a sharp watch over 
all suspected extremists, failing to 
realize, as they have consistently refused to 
recognize, that the greater danger to this 
Nation is from the extreme left, 

WHAT WENT WRONG? 


It is too late to correct the disastrous 
events of November 1963, But it is not too 
late to determine why the tragedy happened, 
and to take steps to insure that further acts 
of violence are not carried out by the Castro 
supporters in this country. 

The nub of the question, of course, lies 
with the interlocking relationship of the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee; the self- 
avowed Marxist, Lee H. Oswald; and the 
Communist International. 

Of the role played by the Communist con- 
spiracy, there is no question. At ite annual 
national convention held in New York City 
in December 1959 the CPUSA gave highest 
priority to a resolution calling for a “Hands 
Off Cuba” policy. Henceforth the basic Red 
objective was to do anything and everything 
to keep the Castro Communist government 
in power in Cuba. 

Immediately thereafter, the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee front was established. 
However, it was not an ordinary front. It 
was, instead, a coalition group which in- 
cluded not only members of the Communist 
Party, but also members of the Socialist 
Workers Party—the Trotskyiste—together 
with the usual assortment of “fellow trav- 
elers“; i.e., those who, although not discip- 
lined members of the Soviet apparatus itself, 
still were in agreement with the Communist 
policy to keep “hands off Cuba” and to sup- 
port Castro. 

The inclusion of fellow travelers was not 


tion of Leon Trotsky by Soviet agents in 1940. 

Members of the Trotsky wing of the Marx- 
ist movement consider themselves to be 
genuine Communists (they prefer the word 
“Marxist,” to distinguish themselves from 
the “Stalinists”) adhere to the principles of 
Marx, Lenin, and Engels; they agree that the 
Communist system must be extended over 
the entire world and that capitalism must be 
destroyed; but they believe that Stalin was 
much too soft on capitalism. The Trotskyist 
teachings, therefore, are much more savage 
and extreme than “orthodox” communism. 
However, for years they were considered noisy 
but harmless, because they did not have the 
backing of any major foreign power. 

However, in 1956 Nikita Khrushchev 
denounced Stalin’s liquidation of the Trot- 
skyists, and instructed the Communists 
throughout the world to establish united 
front relationships whenever expedient, re- 
gardless of differing views. 

Much to my astonishment, as I know it was 
with most students of the Communist move- 
ment, the Socialist Workers Party accepted 
the offer. What happened is recorded in the 
Annual Report of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for the Year 1961: 
the committee expressed concern over the 
“ultra-revolutionary Trotskyists movement's 
recent growth in power and influence,” and 
stated: “The improved fortunes of the Trot- 
skyist movement in the United States are at- 
tributed to the cooperation Trotskyists have 
received from the U.S. Communist Party * * * 
collaboration of Trotskyiste and Communist 
Party members was strikingly illustrated in 
the operations of the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
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mittee.” Inevitably, the teaching of extreme 
hatred and contempt, characteristic of the 
“leftwing” Communists, the Socialist Work- 
ers became an earmark of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee. 

BACKGROUND AND HISTORY OF THE FPCC 

The FPCC was launched in early 1960. Ac- 
cording to the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee reports, six men were involved 
in its founding; Carleton Beals, Waldo Frank, 
Richard Gibson, Robert Tabor, Alan Sagner, 
and Charles Santos-Buch. Waldo Frank was 
designated chairman; Carleton Beals, co- 
chairman. An FPCC pamphlet reproduced 
in the Senate report lists the National Spon- 
sors as Carleton Beals, W. E. B. DuBois, Waldo 
Frank, Richard Gibson, Alexander Meikle- 
john, C. Wright Mills, Harvey O’Connor, Linus 
Pauling, Jean Paul Sarte, I. F. Stone, Robert 
Tabor, and Willard Uphaus (with a foot- 
note reading “list incomplete”). 

From the very beginning, the FPCC was 
given financial backing and support by the 
Castro Communist dictatorship. Dr. Santos- 
Buch, one of the founders, testified under 
oath that the group had cooked up a story 
that if they were ever questioned as to the 
source of their funds, they were to claim 
it came from friends. If further questioned, 
however, they were to plead the first amend- 
ment—the guarantee of free speech under 
the Constitution. Dr. Santos-Buch, how- 
ever, showing great courage, told the truth 
when questioned by the Senate committee. 

A check for $3,500, he revealed, had been 
made out by Raulita Roa, a delegate of the 
Cuban dictatorship to the United Nations, 
payable to a “Manuel Bisbee,” the chief per- 
manent delegate from Castro Cuba to the 
U.N. Bisbee endorsed the check; Roa then 
cashed it in the U.N. building, and the money 
was then deposited in the Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co. 

That the FPCC flourished is indicated by 
some of the checks drawn on thelr bank 
account; 

December 27, 1960—$8,613 (for cash). 

December 30, 1960—$19,000 (for cash). 

January 17, 1961—$15,580 (payable to Cu- 
bana De Aviacion). 

January 19, 1961—$440 (to A. Nash). 

January 25, 1961—$600 (to Lillian Gruber) . 

By April 1961, the FPCC was 
“more than 6,000 members with 27 chapters 
in the United States and student councils 
on more than 40 university chapters in the 
United States and Canada.” 

The Senate committee also uncovered large 
deposits to the FPCC account. Introduced 
into the record by Mr. J. G. Sourwine, Chief 
Counsel for the Senate Committee, was a list 
of 55 $100 bills, deposited on April 21, 1961. 
Mr. Sourwine asked: “Do you have any idea 
where the money came from?” The wit- 
ness, Richard Gibson, replied: “It came from 
contributions.” Mr. Sourwine exclaimed, 
with astonishment; “Contributions—in hun- 
dred dollar bills?—55 of them?” Gibson re- 
plied, “That is all I know. I don’t know 
where the money came from and I did not 
ask.” Gibson was, at the time, the na- 
tlonal executive secretary of FPCC. 

Gibson also testified that he did not know 
that Robert Tabor, a cofounder of FPCC and 
the first executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, had a criminal record; that he did not 
know Tabor had pleaded guilty and served 
sentences of imprisonment for armed robbery, 
auto larceny, and kidnaping. 

Besides the unusual—and dangerous—coa- 
lition between the Communists and the Trot- 
skyists, however, two other circumstances 
made the picture more ominous. 

First, the House and Senate investigating 
committees found evidence of great influence 
by members of the FPCO, its supporters and 
contributors, in the field of communications; 
radio, television, magazines, newspapers, and 
book publishers. 

Robert Tabor and Richard Gibson were 
both and newswriters for CBS in 
New York; Tabor, in fact, had made a num- 
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ber of trips for CBS into Cuba, where he had 
conducted highly fiattering radio and tele- 
vision interviews with The Beard. Waldo 
Frank, who admitted under oath that he had 
been paid $25,000 by the Castro government 
to write a book about Cuba, has authored 
some 35 or more books; they have received 
an enormous amount of praise in the New 
York Times book reviews. Carleton Beals 
not only wrote for the extreme left “Nation,” 
but also testified that he wrote a number of 
articles for the highly respected “Christian 
Century.” Lyle Stuart, one of the first mem- 
bers of the New York chapter of FPCC 
boasted a publishing business over 
$1 million a year. A senior editor of Simon 
and Shuster was advertised in a leftwing 
Publication as the chief speaker at an FPCC 
meeting. An FPCC rally in Philadelphia ad- 
vertised Mr. James Higgins, editor of the 
York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily as the speaker, 
to be held at the Philadelphia Ethical So- 
ciety. Kenneth Tynan, a drama critic for 
the New York magazine and British TV pro- 
ducer, wrote a blistering article for the aflu- 
ent Harper’s magazine, lampooning the Sen- 
ate investigation of the FPCC, in which he 
falsified the questions asked by the Senate 
Committee as well as belittling the damaging 
evidence. 

How much influence the many authors, 
Writers, and newscasters affiliated with FPCC 
in one way or another had in suppressing the 
truth about Castro's network in the United 
States will probably never be known; but 
Senator THomas Dopp wrote, in his book 
“Freedom and Foreign Power,” that when 
there are movements like the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee waiting to be exposed, “the 
Press lies dormant,” and the “reports of the 
Committees are frequently ignored or buried.” 

FBI WARNINGS IGNORED 


Warning after warning was issued concern- 
ing the danger, power, and menace of the 
oc. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover said, in the 

annual report for 1961, that “FBI in- 
vestigations have shown that the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee has been heavily infil- 
trated by the Communist Party and the 
t Workers Party, and these parties 
have actually organized some chapters of 
the committee.” Again this year, in the 
fiscal 1963 report, Mr. Hoover pointed to “the 
discovery by FBI agents of a large cache of 
Weapons, explosives, and incendiary devices 
in the hands of a group of pro-Castro Cubans 
Who intended to create panic and destroy 
oon sites in and around New York 
Earlier this year, Congressman WILLIAM O. 
from the 12th District of Florida, 
testified that “it is obvious that additional 
legislation is needed—particularly in view of 
the Justice Department's attitude Indicating 
that it is difficult to prosecute these violators 
under present laws.” 
THE TEACHINGS OF HATE 


But the third—and possibly the most 
ous of all—is the absolutely vicious, 
Vitrolic content of the FPCC propaganda 
Attack against the U.S. Government, laws, 
and leaders. Picture, if you will, Lee Harvey 
Oswald, in the confines of his tiny room in 
Dallas, Tex., feeding his sick soul upon utter- 
ances such as these — 
Some Senators sit in Washington, ugly 
s in an ugly city, measuring out their 
ves in cracker talk and municipal bonds; 
their own importance in sensa- 
tional headlines. Writhing in the excretion 
Of their own words * * * growling questions 
aout are accusations; spewing yellow bubbles 
anger. * * * The State Department was 
Still rattling its sabers, The CIA was still 
financing Batistianos and cutthroats and 
rapists and killers and thieves.” 
was ashington is the drums of 


“The United States continues to bayonet 
the peace.” 
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“Thrusting U.S. armed and trained terror- 
ists onto Cuban soil to murder men, women, 
and children, Washington violates every hu- 
man law.” 

“The United States is a cruel aggressor, 
bent on mayhem.” 

“I heard the Voice of America spewing 
lies.” 

“The people were furious (with anti-Com- 
munists) and wanted their blood.” 

FPCC propaganda constantly implies that 
treason toward the United States is justifi- 
able. Typical FPCC statements: 

“We denounce before the world the inter- 
vention of our Government in Cuba's do- 
mestic affairs. If this be treason, we stand 
condemned. If our Government's activities 
are, as we believe, illegal and immoral, then 
we as a nation stand condemned.” 

“As for me, I would rather see Cuba Com- 
munist than an American colony. If Cuba 
were invaded, I would aid Cuba. If this be 
treason, may a Carnegie study make the most 
of It.“ 

Ideas not dangerous, you say? Perhaps to 
rational people the hate propaganda from 
the poison pens of the Castro network in 
the United States has little effect. But what 
about the bearded, beatnik followers of the 
FPCC? What about Lee Harvey Oswald? 
If they believe the depraved propaganda of 
the FPCC—and some of them obviously do— 
they must believe the world was done a favor 
when one of their members pulled the trigger 
of a high-powered gun in November 22, 1963. 

But all is not evil to the FPCC. Only the 
United States is evil, A gun in the hands of 
an American patriot is a horrible machine 
of imperialism. A gun in the hands of 
Castro is a thing of beauty, a weapon for 
liberation. Thus, Robert Tabor, in the ex- 
tremist publication the Nation, wrote— 

“Cynics were soon disappointed. Even be- 
fore Fidel reached Hayana, the noble noises 
of the Fidelistas were echoed by the crash of 
revolutionary rifles as the first and worst war 
criminals, notorious torturers and mass mur- 
derers of the Batista regime died béfore fir- 
ing squads.” 

Did not Lee Harvey Oswald, crouched in a 
dark window of a warehouse in Dallas, see 
himself holding in his grasp a “revolutionary 
rifle’? Were not the three, sharp shots 
which rang out in Dallas on November 22, 
in the ears of Lee Harvey Oswald, “noble 
noises of the Fidelistas“? And did not the 
bullets sped on their way, in the eyes of Lee 
Harvey Oswald seek out “a cruel aggressor, 
bent on mayhem”? 

The great tragedy of Lee Harvey Oswald, 
which became in a few split seconds a trag- 
edy for us all, was that he believed the awful 
words of Robert Tabor, former CRS newsman 
and later head of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee. 

And the greater, ironic tragedy is that 
while Lee Harvey Oswald took the words of 
Tabor seriously, many of the advisers to the 
President did not. 


Why Calm Can Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 10, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald December 14. I 
am inserting it in the Recorn as I believe 
it would be of interest to the Members of 
Congress. 
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Wry CALM Can HELP 


Page 1 of several recent editions of the 
World-Herald was dominated by sobering 
news stories: 

“Governor Morrison said he would press 
investigation of threats a Cozad 
School Board official and her family. She 
had resigned after an anonymous letter say- 
ing it's too bad there is not a Lee Oswald in 
Cozad.’ The FBI also is investigating.” 

“Omaha postal authorities conferred with 
police about the possibility that an Omaha 
man whose house contained an arsenal of live 
bombs and hand grenades may have mailed 
some as Christmas gifts.“ 

Not all the madness in America is centered 
in Dallas. There are twisted minds and po- 
tential killers in many communities, and ter- 
rible events such as those which occurred in 
Dallas last month seem to cause latent ma- 
levolence to ferment. 

As we have said in these columns before, 
we believe the tone and pitch of public con- 
troversy have contributed to the irrational 
atmosphere in which terrible deeds are per- 
petrated and in which threats of violence are 
often heard. 

This is true of political debate, which too 
often degenerates into abuse. It is some- 
times true of religious controversy, even at a 
time when responsible men and women pride 
themselves on the signs that the major re- 
ligions of the Western World are moving ever 


It can be argued, and many are so arguing, 
that madmen we have always with us and 
that the soft voice of reason in examination 
and debate has no effect upon them and will 
not deter them from violent acts, 

Yet all of us know, as certainly as such 
things can be known, that calm and rational 
does not inflame whereas violent 
talk sometimes breeds violent and irrational 
deeds. 

If every reasonable person keeps his voice 
down he will be contributing to the restora- 
tion of a calm and agreeable climate, 


| 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, so much 
has been said and written about quality 
stabilization that I feel it is time for the 
retailer—the man on the firing line—to 
speak out. Then my distinguished col- 
leagues can weigh what they have to say 
against the testimony of the so-called 
experts, officials, bureaucrats and others 
who talk so blatantly about competition 
in spite of the fact that they have never 
operated a retail establishment of their 
own. 

Considerable testimony in support of 
this legislation has been given by indi- 
vidual retailers. Also, it is no mere coin- 


` cidence that the estimable gentlemen on 


both sides of the aisle who have spon- 
sored this measure include many who are 
themselves thoroughly familiar with re- 
tail operations and know from personal 
experience the difficulties of the market- 
place. 

Quality stabilization, in addition, has 
the support of many great trade associa- 
tions representing thousands of retail- 
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ers. One retail industry retail jew- 
elry—has made a survey which shows 
overwhelming support of the quality 
stabilization bill. 

The thousands of small business, like 
the retail jeweler, which are the life- 
blood of our communities, are locally 
owned and have helped our towns to 
grow, are inherently efficient establish- 
ments, able to complete vigorously, and 
anxious to do so. They do not ask for 
legislation which will shelter them from 
the rigors of competition. They ask for 
a climate in which true competition will 
be fostered, in which their creative 
energies will be unshackled, and in which 
their inherent efficiency can again be 
made apparent. 

We have come to the retail jeweler for 
our engagement ring and we have trusted 
him to give us fair value. We have 
bought our wedding ring from him. We 
have bought gifts for our babies and 
later for our school-age children; we 
have turned to him for graduation gifts, 
and for gifts for wives and parents. We 
have seen him operate effectively. We 
haye seen proof of his efficiency in the 
way in which his store has prospered, in 
the way in which his family has flour- 
ished as part of community life. 

Suddenly, that inherently efficient re- 
tailer has been faced with a rapacious 
foe, raiding the community for quick 
profits for his out-of-town operation, 
making no contributions, but merely 
draining the vital elements out of the 
town and its people. He has done so by 
using the lurid come-on by deliberately 
taking losses in brand-name items so 
that he could then unload onto the peo- 
ple a host of shoddy, overpriced items, 
marked up to compensate for the calcu- 
lated loss he takes on trademarks used 
to enlarge traffic. Suddenly, that in- 
herently efficient retailer, along with 
thousands of others, is forced to the wall. 
This not only is a blow to a once civi- 
cally active citizen, his family and his 
employees but, more important, to the 
hundreds of customers who had come to 
know and respect him for his honesty, 
efficiency and service. 

The quality stabilization bill would 
once again give the retailer a chance to 
compete successfully and to show his 
efficiency—to restore an active citizen to 
the community. This clearly is the view 
of the jeweler himself, as expressed in 
his trade magazine, the Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone of September 1963. Mr. 
Speaker I have unanimous consent to 
have excerpts of this survey printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

QUALITY STABILIZATION 

(Millions of words have been written and 
spoken about the proposed law on quality 
stabilization. Politicians, trade spokesmen 
and Government agencies all have stated 
their cases. But what about the retail 
jeweler? How does he feel? This article 
gives his point of view and tells why he 
thinks this bill will help him.) 

Someone up there on Capitol Hill likes the 
jeweler after all. To the delight of many 
jewelers and the dismay of their cut-price 
competitors, a House of Representatives com- 
mittee has recommended passage of a quality 
stabilization bin. 

After detailed public hearings in May and 
June, the committee recently issued its ver- 
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dict on the need for legislation. Here, in 
part, is what it said: 

“The reported bill is essential to the sur- 
vival of hundreds of thousands of small, 
independent businessmen—the corner drug- 
gist, the Jeweler, the hardware merchant, the 
electric appliance dealer, the bookstore deai- 
er, etc. 

“These small merchants are being hard 
pressed by competitors who sell highly ad- 
vertised nationally branded merchandise at 
very low prices, often below cost, in order 
to drive other merchants out of busi- 
ness. oo on 

Briefly, the proposed legislation would 
allow manufacturers of brandname merchan- 
dise to establish retail prices. They would 
have the right to withhold goods from any 
retailer who changed these prices, who used 
the goods in bait advertising or who pub- 
lished misrepresentations about the goods. 
The bill is hedged with certain qualifications, 
the most important being that the proposed 
law would operate only if the manufacturer 
is selling in a market where competitive 
goods are freely available to the public. 

Clearly, one committee's recommendation 
doesn't make a law but informed opinion 
inside and outside Congress seems to be mov- 
ing closer and closer to the view that a 
quality stabilization bill will be passed, in 
spite of some determined haggling in the 
Senate. 

. . * . * 

The jewelry industry, through such organ- 
izations as Retail Jewelers of America, the 
National Wholesale Jewelers Association and 
the Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths 
of America, is among those on record in sup- 
port of the bill. To find out how individual 
jewelers felt about the proposed legislation 
and how they believed passage of a quality 
stabilization law would affect their opera- 
tions, we asked members of JC-K's retail 
panel for their comments. 

Two reactions stood out. First, almost 
one panelist in three made no comment. 
Second, of those who did comment, 8 out of 
10 support the bill. One in ten said the bill 
would make little or no difference in his 
operation and one in ten opposed the bill. 

These figures indicate very strong support 
for the proposed legislation. The clear feel- 
ing is that quality stabilization will help the 
retail jewelry industry. * * * 

From Indiana: “It should improve our 
busines for it will give a stability to prices 
lacking at the present time, If the law is 
passed and the right manufacturers elect to 
operate under the law, we should be able to 


sell electric shavers and appliances again. 


The sale of watches, silver, and other dis- 
count items also should be much better if 
the key manufacturers choose to operate 
under the law.” This jeweler is not hopeful 
about the law’s chances of 8 

From New York State: * è I would be a 
good sup of any manufacturer who 
would take advantage of quality stabiliza- 
tion and return to the normal channels of 
trade. We have had to drop many profitable 
lines because the discount houses have been 
selling items for less than we can purchase 
wholesale.” 

Enforcement of a quality stabiliza- 
tion law worries a number of jewelers. “If 
they put teeth into the law and the manu- 
facturers enforce it, I think it will bring 
back confidence in name brand items,” de- 
clares a New Hampshire retailer. “If price 
cutting is allowed, the law won't help a bit. 
I hope that it is truly enforced. It will help 
the reputable retailer and enable him to 
handle merchandise profitably. It will stop 
the use of an item as a loss leader. Every- 
thing depends on the proper enforcement.” 

che scope of the law also raises 


an Dlinois panelist, “provided it is passed as 
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a national law that can be enforced. Loop- 
holes such as States’ options, as in the pre- 
ent fair trade laws, would weaken its value 
to us. We are in a border city in our State 
with a neighbor, Missouri; which is quite 
anti-fair trade.” 

It was this issue of States rights amend- 
ments which angered and shocked supporters 
of an earlier quality stabilization bill. This 
bill was cleared to the House calendar last 
year but it arrived so late that it died with 
the final sessions of the 87th Congress. Fur- 
thermore, when it was cleared by the House 
Commerce Committee, an amendment was 
tacked on which would have made the bill 
operable only in those States which adopted 
special legislation to supplement the Federal 
law. 

In the current bill, the Commerce Com- 
mittee once again has added a States rights 
amendment but it carries far less sting for 
the bill's supporters. It specifies that 
manufacturers would have the right to act 
against any retailer not following manu- 
facturers’ established retail prices except in 
those States which passed legislation pro- 
hibiting the manufacturer from such action. 

The difference in these two amendments 
is clear. In one case the Federal law would 
have been operable only following special 
action by the individual States: in the oth- 
er case the Federal law would be operable 
everywhere unless the individual State took 
special action to set the Federal law aside. 

Some of the immediate and tangible bene- 
fits Jewelers would get from enactment of 
a quality stabilization law were touched on 
already: better prices and hence more profit, 
an improved flow of quality goods, oppor- 
tunity to handle certain merchandise made 
unprofitable by discounter competition.* * * 

A certain number of jewelers outside Wis- 
consin also oppose the legislation. The 
main argument is that the existence of es- 
tablished retail prices offers a direct inyi- 
tation to discount operations. As an Ala- 
bama panelist puts it: “If there is no ‘es- 
tablished price,’ ‘list price,’ ‘nationally ad- 
vertised price’ or whatever you call it, there 
is nothing to discount.” What these retall- 
ers overlook, of course, is that passage of 
the bill would outlay discounting of manu- 
facturers’ retail prices. The implication 
seems to be that discounters would some- 
how manage to get around the law. 

Panelists supporting quality stabilization 
see the picture from just the opposite di- 
rection: to them passage of the law provides 

on from discounters. “This law is 
beneficial in every way,” states an Ohio 
panelist, “We will not be beaten over the 
head with cut prices on nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. We will once again re- 
gain our status as legitimate merchants in- 
stead of belng showcases for discount opera- 
tions.” 

A New York State jeweler adds this com- 
ment: “The law should be beneficial by 
making competitive claims, descriptions, and 
qualities more truthful, People who are 
misled by many existing practices would be 
able to better compare quality, value and 
service. In these flelds our store should 
stand out.” 

Other jewelers see the proposed law wip- 
ing out the loss leader, a competitive gim- 
mick against which the small store has al- 
most no answer. Still others see the law 
giving a welcome injection to the economy 
by stabilizing prices and generally increasing 
jewelers’ business. Notes a California panel- 
ist: “Through deceptive price advertising 
and price cutting of brand name merchan- 
dise the consumer and the retailer have lost 
faith in many manufacturers, resulting in 
loss of sales which in turn means loss of 
taxes.“ 

A West Virginia jeweler who likes the bill 
says: “It means small appliances can be 
handled profitably, also shavers which al- 
most vanished from jewelry stores. Mainte- 
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nance of reasonable prices for watches can 
be enforced more easily.” 

Underlying many panelists’ answers was 
one major theme: a quality stabilization bill 
would help jewelers materially in convincing 
the public that a jewelry store Is a qual- 
ity store. Consider these comments: “Cor- 
rect appraisal of values eventually will stop 
the ‘I can get it for you wholesale’ ap- 
proach"—Minnesota, “It should help any 
retailer who emphasizes standards of qual- 
ity in merchandise’—California. It will 
help improve the picture that a jewelry 
store Is the best place for quality.“ New 
York State. 

A North Carolina panelist speaks feelingly 
about the problem. “Much has been said 
for and against anything that stabilizes 
prices of highly advertised consumer prod- 
ucts,” he says. “For our part, quality sta- 
bilization would be good as it would help 
to restore customers confidence in retall 
pricing and in retailers. We are fast reach- 
ing the point where every item in a retall 
store is looked at, from the point of view of 
the customers, as overpriced—regardless of 
the fairness of the pricing.” 

Time and again retail jewelers have stress- 
ed that public confidence is a necessary first 
step to any sale. They've also stressed that 
quality merchandise sold at fair prices and 
backed up with good service offers them the 
best opportunity to build regular and ex- 
panding sales. Most panelists in this sur- 
vey showed fairly clearly that they believe 
& quality stabilization law would help them 
achieve these aims. 


Congress Must Redouble Its Efforts To 
Solve the National Capital’s Trans- 
portation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House decisively buried the White 
House's rapid transit proposal for the 
District of Columbia. But we could not 
bury the National Capital's traffic prob- 
lem, which will get worse before it gets 
better. 

Only yesterday Washington had its 
first snow of the year. As usual, the re- 
sult was to disrupt the city. Snow also 
fell in Chicago yesterday, but Chicago's 
rapid transit system continued to func- 
tion; people got to and from work safely 
and swiftly. 

Congress 3 years ago in the National 
Transportation Act recognized that it 
was the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to see that a rapid transit 
System was constructed here. 

Congress needs to redouble its efforts 
to solve the National Capital's transpor- 
tation problem. It is not a question of 
either good highways or a rapid transit 
system. Both are essential. 

A question asked by many Congress- 
men in the debate on the Washington 
rapid transit bill last week was: Why 
vote rapid transit help to the District of 
Columbia when the nationwide mass 
transportation bill, which has already 
Passed the Senate, now continues to 
await action by the House Rules Com- 
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mittee? The question is a good one. 
The answer is for Congress to get busy 
and enact transit legislation applicable 
to the 50 States and to the District of 
Columbia as well. 


Shall Canada Join the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Toronto Globe & Mail published a 
most significant editorial entitled “Shall 
Canada Join the United States?” Evi- 
dencing a grassroots interest among 
Canadians in promoting a union with 
our Nation, it suggests that the initiative 
should be taken by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment seeking union out of strength 
rather than to drift into such a union— 
because of division among Canadian na- 
tionals—out of weakness. The language 
of this editorial—as well as the individu- 
al views indicated in the writer's inter- 
views with a cross section of Canadians— 
suggest to me that our Government 
should also assume a more active role in 
promoting closer ties, with—perhaps— 
eventual union of Canada and the 
United States. 

I commend this editorial by Jean Ho- 
warth to my colleagues. In addition it 
deserves the careful and early attention 
of the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 
The manifold benefits which would ema- 
nate from such a union are self-evident 
and it would seem to follow that post- 
poning attention to this step may make 
it—not less eventual—but more difficult 
to attain. 

The editorial follows: 

SHALL CANADA JOIN THE UNITED STATES? 

One question the opinion surveys rarely 
ask Canadians is if they think it would be a 
sound idea for Canada to join the United 
States. I believe the surveyors refrain from 
asking this question because they're afraid 
the answer would resound back, yes. 

Quebec’s mutterings about separations 
have started a lot of Canadians elsewhere 
wondering about the subject. If Quebec 
pulled out, would the geographically divided 
country that remained be capable of sur- 
vival? Would we be forced to sue for ad- 
mission to the United States? Would we, in 
fact, rather like the idea? And if it would 
appeal in those circumstances, would it per- 
haps appeal right now? 

Having been unable to persuade any sur- 
veyors to ask these questions—I tackled two 
sets of them on the subject and they both 
curdled with horror—I decided last month 
to try a limited survey on my own. I was 
visiting In British Columbia and Alberta and 
I asked everybody I met for his opinions 
on the matter—pensioners and a millionaire, 
lawyers and garage hands, farmers, news- 
papermen and civil servants—something 
more than 200 people. Their answers 
startled me. 

Of those more than 200 people every single 
one said that he though union with the 
United States was eventually inevitable. 
Quebec, they felt, might be speeding up the 
event, but it was going to happen anyway. 
From this unanimity they broke into several 
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groups: Those who viewed the prospect with 
reluctance, those who didn't care one way or 
the other— what would be the difer- 
ence?“ —and those who could hardly wait to 
get the process started. The reluctant ones 
were a small minority, all in the past-60 age 
group, and mostly of United Empire Loyalist 
origins. 

The reasons of the unreluctant were vari- 
ous: Canada had been an illogical organiza- 
tion from the beginning, life moved north 
and south, not east, and west; they already 
had many friends and relatives in the States; 
separatism [Canadian, not Quebec] was hold- 
ing down our standard of living; the States 
decided our policies anyway and we might as 
well have a voice in shaping them; interna- 
tionalism was the way of the future, and 
it was crippling to cling to empty national 
prides. 

One professional woman nutshelled the 
views of about a third of those who were in 
favor of starting union talks immediately. 
“I was born in Canada,” she said, “but my 
mother was born in Iceland and my father 
in Ireland, and both of those countries, as 
well as Canada, have represented home in 
my heart. My sister is married to a Canadian 
professor at an American university. Their 
youngest son was born there and is an Amer- 
ican. My brother left last month for a job 
in Los Angeles, 

“We Canadians whose parents came from 
other countries, and there are so many of us, 
were simply born into the belief that there 
are many homelands, all loved, and why 
shouldn't they cut out their silly borders? I 
would like to enlarge my Canadian home to 
take in the United States. Then my new 
little nephew wouldn't be a foreigner.” 

Since returning from the west I have con- 
tinued the survey. Of the more than 100 
people questioned here, only one has said 
that union with the United States was not 
inevitable, and he added. “Perhaps I can- 
not bear to think it inevitable, I come of 
UE stock.” There has been more reluctance 
expressed in Ontario, but most have favored 
union, and among the young there is as 
much eagerness for it as in the west. 

For myself, I believe that if we think union 
inevitable then we should consciously seek 
it, out of strength, and not drift into it out 
of division and weakness. I also find it an 
attractive proposition, What our two Na- 
tions could put together would make a pretty 
impressive ney: in which there would be 
more room for living and and t- 
ing and agreeing than wither or ae Part 
joys. I think the government—and the sur- 
veyors—should stop ignoring this big and 
engrossing question, and determine our views 
on the subject. 


Aviation Week Lauds Congressman 
Karth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unsung heroes of the recent successful 
launching of the Centaur liquid hydrogen 
booster was my colleague and friend, 
JOSEPH E. KARTE. 

With characteristic persistence and 
fairness, he delved beneath the technical 
complexities during hearings in 1962 of 
his House Space Sciences Subcommittee 
and found the real problems connected 
with the Centaur program. 
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The Centaur is a booster vital to the 
success of our national space program. 
Therefore, Congressman KAnrn's in- 
vestigation served the national interest 
in the broadest sense. His role was 
hailed by the widely respected Aviation 
Week & Space Technology magazine in 
an editorial by Editor Bob Hotz. 

Mr. Hotz on December 9 wrote: “It 
was Representative JOSEPH KARTR, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, whose investi- 
gation into Centaur’s troubles shook the 
program out of its management difficul- 
ties and established its priority as a vital 
step in the lunar landing program. The 
investigation conducted by Representa- 
tive Kartu’s Subcommittee of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee is 
a prime example of how a responsible 
congressional investigation can contri- 
bute constructively to the solution of 
major national problems.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have unanimous con- 
sent that the text of that editorial ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD: 

CENTAUR’S SUCCESS 


A significant milestone in the development 
of space technology was passed on November 
27 with the successful orbital flight test of 
the Centaur liquid hydrogen-powered space 
vehicle. The significance of the first suc- 
cessful Centaur flight for the future of space 
exploration lies in two broad areas, 

Technology: The second great propulsive 
step beyond the liquid oxygen and kerosene 
technology that began the space age de- 
pends on the use of liquid hydrogen fuel in 
the upper stages of space vehicles that can 
reach the moon and probe the planets, The 
technical feasibility of using liquid hydrogen 
as propellant for a space vehicle was amply 
demonstrated by the perfect performance of 
Centaur’s two RL10A-3 rocket engines 

a 380-second burning period. Solu- 
tions to the cryogenic problems that once 
seemed to make liquid hydrogen an imprac- 
tical fuel have been proved on this Centaur 
flight. Although there is still much work to 
be done to achieve the routine reliability for 
hydrogen-powered vehicles that manned 
space flight requires in the upper stages of 
Saturn, it is evident that this fuel is well 
launched on the road toward technical suc- 
cess. 

Management: The Centaur success also 
taught significant lessons in the manage- 
ment of development programs probing new 
technical frontiers. Persistence in hewing 
to goals despite some agonizing fluctuations 
in management policies and priorities paid 
off for Centaur and liquid hydrogen tech- 
nology. Fainter hearts might have canceled 
the program under this stress. It also dem- 
onstrated how proper management and ur- 
gent priorities can reduce apparently insur- 
mountable barriers to solvable problems. 

CENTAUR’S KEYMEN 

It has been a long and rough road from 
the original upper stage studies by General 
Dynamics/Astronautics in 1956-57 to the 
orbiting Centaur of 1963. As in any effort 
that produces significant technical progress, 
its success was dependent on the fiber of the 
men who participated in the program, from 
the early ideas conceived by Krafft Ehricke 
to the successful flight last month from Cape 
Kennedy. At San Diego, it was Grant Han- 
sen, a vice president of General Dynam- 
ics/Astronautics, who was given the job of 

the team that pulled the Centaur 
vehicle through its toughest development 
problems. At Palm Beach, it was Bill Gor- 
ton, general of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft's Florida Division, and his two chief 
engineering lieutenants, Bruce Torrell 
and Dick Mullready, who brought the RL10A— 
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3 engine to its current reliability as the pio- 
neer in liquid hydrogen-fueled rockets, 

At Cleveland, it was a Lewis Research Cen- 
ter team headed by David S. Gabriel, Centaur 
project manager, with Edmund Jonash, Cary 
Nettles and Ronald Rovenger who developed 
and executed the rigorous ground testing 
program in the wind tunnels and rigs that 
paid off so well in the recent flight per- 
formance. And on Capitol Hill, it was Rep- 
resentative JosrpH Kartu, Democrat of Min- 
nesota, whose investigation into Centaur’s 
troubles shook the program out of its man- 
agement difficulties and established its pri- 
ority as a vital step in the lunar landing pro- 
gram. The investigation conducted by Rep- 
resentative Kanrzk's subcommittee of the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee 
is a prime example of how a responsible con- 
gressional investigation can contribute con- 
structively to the solution of major national 
problems. 


Many times during the Centaur's fluctuat- 
ing career under successive management of 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, Air 
Force and two different NASA centers, the 
technically timid wailed for the abandon- 
ment of liquid hydrogen because its prob- 
lems appeared too difficult to reach the prom- 
ised goal of a 40-percent increase in propul- 
sive efficiency. Many times the professional 
economizers moaned that the program should 
be abandoned because it would prove to be 
a great waste of the taxpayers’ money with no 
possibility of any technical progress. 


NEW ERA DAWNS 


Now that Centaur has opened the way to 
a new era in significantly larger space pay- 
loads, the folly of listening to these faint 
hearts should be readily apparent, Devel- 
opment of the upper stages of Saturn, all 
fueled with liquid hydrogen, can proceed 
with more certainty after Centaur's dem- 
onstration. The Centaur vehicle itself will 
play an important role in the pre-Apollo ex- 
ploration of the moon and planets. It is 
scheduled to carry a soft-landing instru- 
ment package onto the moon's surface next 
year and, in 1965 and 1966, it is to carry 
Mariner instrumented payloads for close re- 
connaissance of Venus and Mars. 

Centaur's success with liquid hydrogen also 
has provided badly needed encouragement 
to proceed with operational development of 
other exotic rocket propellants such as fluo- 
rine for greatly improved performance from 
existing military missile systems and space 
launch vehicles. 

Centaur should merit a permanent page 
in the history of the space age as an excel- 
lent example of what can be accomplished 
when industry and government devote their 
best talents and unflagging determination to 
reach for a distant but desirable technical 
goal. It has taught lessons that must not 
be forgotten when new barriers loom on the 
frontiers of technology. 

Ronxxr Horz. 


Resolution by Windham County (Conn.) 
Democratic Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a let- 
ter and a resolution adopted by the 
Windham County (Conn.) Democratic 
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Association on the death of President 
John F. Kennedy. The resolution by the 
association, which represents 15 towns 
in northeastern Connecticut, all of them 
in my district, proposes that November 
22 of each year be observed as President 
Kennedy Memorial Day. I endorse this 
proposal. 

The letter and resolution of the Wind- 
ham County Democratic Association read 
as follows: 

Hon. WILTIAM Sr. ONGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Windham County Demo- 
cratic Association joins the world in mourn- 
ing the loss of our late President, John F, 
Kennedy. 

To perpetuate his memory, and to show our 


_ esteem for Mr. Kennedy, the members of the 


Windham County Democratic Association 
offer the enclosed resolution for your con- 
sideration. 
Yours truly, 
Incr E. Laws, 
Secretary. 

Wherefore the 22d day of November will 
go down in history as the anniversary of the 
day that the people of the world were thrown 
into deep sorrow upon hearing of the assas- 
sination of President John F. Kennedy. 

It was a day for sadness for all and will 
linger in the minds of mankind for many 
years to come. 

It would be most fitting for the Congress 
of the United States to set aside November 
22 of each year as a day when the people of 
our Nation can rededicate themselves to the 
ideals which were set forth by our 35th Presi- 
dent: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Windham County 
Democratic Association representative of 15 
towns in the northeastern Connecticut area, 
close to the home State of this late and 
great President, do hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to declare No- 
vember 22 as President Kennedy Memorial 
Day; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Speaker of the House 
and President pro tempore of the Senate in 
Washington, D.C., as well as each Member of 
the Congress from the State of Connecticut. 

Inca E. Laws, 
Secretary. 


AFL-CIO Hate Mail Directed at Senator 
Lausche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
two previous occasions this week I have 
commented briefly on the current plati- 
tudes and noble pronouncements we are 
hearing about hatemongering in the 
United States. The political left has 
shed many crocodile tears over the lack 
of love and kindness in politics and, 
strangely, they seem to find that “right- 
ists, radical rightists, self-styled patriots, 
conservatives, and constitutionalists” are 
the apostles of discord, distrust, and hate. 

As a gesture toward balance, I will 
briefiy outline innuendo and smear which 
is coming from the political left which 
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meets the standards they have instituted 
for criticizing the political right with 
the charge of hatemongering. I have 
found that the greatest effort to induce 
prejudice and hate seems to come from 
those on the left who wave the flag of 
decency the highest. The Ohio AFL- 
CIO puts out a weekly newsletter entitled 
“News and Views.” Their November 15, 
1963, edition carries a prominent article 
with a lead sentence that is contrived to 
induce hate and contempt for our U.S. 
Senator from Ohio. It states: 

It’s no secret that Ohio U.S. Senator Frank 
J. Lauscne is against decent wages. 


Now this is an absolute lie. I do not 
know the Senator's thinking on many 
legislative proposals but I know person- 
ally that it is contemptible to say that 
he “is against decent wages.” It may 
have been accurate to say that he op- 
posed specific legislative enactments re- 
garding wages and so forth because of a 
variety of reasons ranging from coverage 
to constitutionality, but it is not accu- 
rate or fair to say that he opposed them 
because he “is against decent wages.” 

The leadership of the AFL-CIO has its 
own particular tarbrush tactic. They 
are “for people” and those who oppose 
their legislative propositions are “against 
People.” If you have many objections 
to their minimum wage proposals which 
are in no way related to whether a per- 
80n should receive $1.25 or $1.50 per hour, 
this does not matter—you are against de- 
cent wages. If you would happen to op- 
Pose Federal aid to education, you are 
against kids. If you fail to see the ad- 
Visability of a national socialized health 
insurance system it must be due to your 
lack of compassion for the older people. 
If you are against the so-called “clean 
air bill,” you are for dirty air. Their 

e code of ethics makes it impossi- 
ble for anyone to be honest or humani- 
tarian who opposes them or has legiti- 
Mate objections to their program. 

The AFL-CIO leadership could do far 
More for the country and the spirit of 
Peace and brotherhood they supposedly 
are trying to foster if they would con- 
cede that there are many areas for hon- 
est disagreement rather than fills their 
Pens with invective and hate in their 
effort to obliterate political opposition. 


A Sermon Preached at a Memorial 
Service for President John F. Ken- 
nedy by W. A. Visser T Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, at St. Pierre 
Cathedral in Geneva, Switzerland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Pas BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ve unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the text of a sermon preached 
by the distinguished religious leader, the 
Reverend Dr. W, A. Visser "T Hooft, Gen- 
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eral Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, at a memorial sermon for 
President John F. Kennedy at St. Pierre 
Cathedral in Geneva, Switzerland. 


The sermon follows: 


“An IMMENSE COMPLAINT FILLS THE EARTH" — 
THER DEEDS FOLLOW THEM 
(By W. A. Visser T Hooft) 

(W. A. Visser T Hooft is general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. This 
sermon was preached at a memorial service 
for John F. Kennedy at St. Pierre Cathedral 
in Geneva, Switzerland) 

With my voice I make supplication to the 
Lord. I call out my complaint before Him. 
I tell my trouble before Him. 

—PsaLm 142: 1-2. 

This is exactly what we have come here 
for this morning. Since last Friday an im- 
mense complaint fills the earth, Have we 
not all been deeply impressed and moved by 
the unanimity of that complaint? We have 
discovered that even in our divided world 
it is still possible to have the experience of 
being of one mind, of seeing the Iron Curtain 
and the gulf between the continents and the 
tension between the races vanish for a time 
as we become-simply one great human family. 

What lies behind that unanimity? Simply 
that we have lost a man whom we needed so 
very, very much, Had we not all been grate- 
ful that this young President of the United 
States had had the courage and the imagina- 
tion not merely to speak of peace but to act 
in such a way that the International climate 
began to become less intolerable? Had we 
not followed with passionate interest his 
struggle to give to the Negroes of America 
the human rights they had desired for such 
a long time? 

His disappearance is not only a loss for our 
American brethren but for us all. The fu- 
ture, already so uncertain, becomes even 
more threatening when such a man is taken 
away from us. The world is now eyen more 
out of joint than it was already. Everyone 
feels it—men of all races, nations, and con- 
fessions, some by political insight, some 
merely instinctively. That is why we are in 
the midst of an experience that is so excep- 
tional—the whole of humanity mourning 
together, 

But that is not all. We are not only weep- 
ing about the death of a statesman on whom 
we counted and from whom we expected so 
much, Such a complaint could be egoistic, 
an expression of self-pity. 

THE HUMAN DRAMA 

We think also and especially of the human 
drama and all that it means for his family 
and all those who have loved him. Here 
was a man who had really succeeded in the 
truest sense of that word and whose success 
could only call forth our admiration. For 
it is a noble ambition to want to bear the 
greatest and heaviest responsibility that 
exists in one’s own country. He had under- 
taken his overwhelming tasks with tremen- 
dous energy. He hoped to realize great 
things for his country and for the world. 
But before he could make his full contribu- 
tion the thread of his life was cut, and cut 
in the most irrational manner. His wife, 
who had also shown remarkable courage, and 
his young children remain behind. 

James Reston has written that America 
weeps because the very man who had tried 
to make violence cease became the victim 
of violence. Had such a man not deserved 
a better fate? Must history in its worst as- 
pects repeat itself ad infinitum? Must lives 
such as those of Abraham Lincoln and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and John Kennedy always 
ehd in this way? If that is possible, then 
everything is possible. How can we suppress 
in our hearts the feelings of revolt that life 
appears so meaningless, that we can count 
on nothing, that history seems to be nothing 
else than a tale told by an idiot. 
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The men of Holy Scripture know these sen- 
timents. Our psalmist says that his life 
has become a prison and that there is no 
longer any refuge. But he does not let him- 
self be enclosed within his distress. He does 
not merely share it with his fellow men; he 
pours out his complaint before God and 
tells Him his trouble. 

That is what we must do today. We must 
have the courage to address our complaint 
and even our sense of revolt td the only good 
address. For God knows how to listen. We 
could even say: “Ecouter est Son metier“ 
(listening is His job). He will not say to us 
that we have no right to complain. He will 
let us pour out everything that we have on 
our hearts. 

But then He will give us His answer. That 
answer will not be an explanation. We will 
never know why his family, his country and 
humanity had to lose the man who seemed 
more indispensable than anyone else. But 
God will say to us that it is precisely because 
we live in a world where such things happen 
that He has sent His Son and that that Son 
died on a cross. The obscurity is not abol- 
ished, but in that obscurity there is a light 
for those who have eyes to see the light of 
Christmas that shines in the darkness. 


THAT DIVINE ANSWER 


If we accept that divine answer, we will no 
longer have that terrible sentiment of com- 
plete solitude before a blind fate. The great 
secret of the men of the Psalms is that as 
they tell their trouble to God they discover 
that God not only Listens but identifies him- 
self with men and enters himself into their 
sufferings, that the infinite compassion of 
God has found its full expression in the com- 
ing of the Son who is willing to suffer and 
die for us. 

Let us therefore not be ashamed to com- 
plain, but let us pour out our complaint be- 
fore God. Then there will come a moment in 
the conversation when God will ask us a 
question; I have listened to your complaint, 
but is there in your heart not also a place 
for gratitude? Could you not also think of 
that great thing, the example given by a 
man who accepts willingly some of the great- 
est responsibilities a man can carry and who 
then devotes himself completely to the task 
of giving peace and justice and freedom a 
real chance in the world? For such a man 
can still exert a profound influence after his 
death. The very depth and unanimity of the 
world’s distress is already a powerful demon- 
stration of that influence. 

Let us then promise to make sure that 
President Kennedy’s vision continues to 
lead us. The shock the world has received 
must become a salutary shock that leads us 
to the decision to work more faithfully, more 
wholeheartedly for the great objectives John 
Kennedy had made his own. We must do 
whatever we can to insure that the great 
word of Scripture may be confirmed: 

“And I heard a voice from heaven saying, 
Write this: Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord henceforth.’ ‘Blessed indeed,’ says 
the Spirit, ‘that they may rest from their la- 
bors, for their deeds follow them.“ 

—Revelation 14: 13. 


SBA Public Service Award Given to 
National Federation of Independent 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
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House the fact that on December 2, 1963, 
the Small Business Administration pre- 
sented its Public Service Award for out- 
standing service to the National Feder- 
ation of Independent Business in cere- 
monies at SBA’s Washington head- 
quarters. 

The national federation, which was 
organized in 1943 as a nonpartisan, non- 
profit organization to protect, promote, 
and improve the opportunities of inde- 
pendent business, is a rather unique 
group. It is the largest business organi- 
zation in the Nation with about 194,000 
members in 2,500 chapters throughout 
the 50 States. 

Small Business Administrator Eugene 
P. Foley presented the Public Service 
Award in recognition of National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business’ efforts 
to promote independent businesses 
throughout the country, for support of 
legislation and Government programs 
beneficial to small firms, and for sup- 
porting the Small Business Administra- 
tion and its programs of assistance. 

Many of our colleagues know and re- 
spect the federation’s vice president for 
‘legislative activities, the genial, and 
knowledgeable George J. Burger. I 
know that my colleagues on the Small 
Business Committee join with me in of- 
fering congratulations to George and to 
the federation for the well-deserved tri- 
bute on the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business’ 20th anniversary. 


Berks County Historical Society Honors 
Gen. Carl Spaatz—Honors President 
John F. Kennedy in Memorial Resolu- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Sunday evening, December 
15, the Berks County Historical Society 
honored Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who was 
commander of the U.S. Air Force during 
World War II. 

I had the honor of introducing Gen- 
eral Spaatz, who is a native of Boyer- 
town, Pa., in the Sixth District of Penn- 
sylvania, which I represent. A renowned 
Berks County historian and world trav- 
eler, J. Bennett Nolan, presided at this 
meeting in the society building in Read- 
ing. It was attended by many prominent 
citizens and members of the historical 
society. 

The meeting adopted a resolution in 
memory of the late President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission of the House, I include the 
resolution with my remarks: 

RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF PRESIDENT JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, ADOPTED BY THE BERKS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, READING, PA., DECEMBER 
15, 1963, 

Whereas the members of our Historical 
Society of Berks County in common with the 
citizenry of this Nation and of all nations 
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have recently suffered an incomparable and 
most unexpected shock in the insensate and 
brutal assassination of John Fitagerald Ken- 
nedy, late President of the United States; 
and 


Whereas President Kennedy has a par- 
ticular hold on the fealty and interest of our 
society in that he was himself a zealous and 
learned student of our American history 
and the author of books and brochures upon 
historical subjects: 

Therefore, we, the members of this so- 
ciety, do hereby attest to a memory which 
looms across the whole spectrum of Amer- 
ican life, economic and social, bequeathing 
to us a program, a practical dréam whose 
fulfillment will be his lasting memory. 

We direct that a minute of this resolution 
attesting our sense of loss of Mr. Kennedy’s 
death be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
of the United States and be made a perpetual 
minute in the archives of our society. 


The society also paid tribute with ap- 
propriate resolutions honoring Col. Fred- 
erick A. Muhlenberg and General Spaatz. 
General Spaatz had an illustrious career 
as one of our country’s outstanding war 
heroes. 

Colonel Muhlenberg represented 
Berks County in the 80th Congress. He 
is a direct descendant of the first Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg. He is one 
of the five direct descendants of the first 
Speaker to serve in the Congress. Colo- 
nel Muhlenberg addressed the meeting 
citing reminiscences of World War I. 

For his distinguished service, General 
Spaatz has received many citations and 
awards, He graduated from West Point 
in 1914. 

In 1917 he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross as commander of 
a pursuit squadron. In 1925 he be- 
came Chief of the Air Service. He was 
Chief of the Air Staff in 1941; Chief, Air 
Force Command, 1942; and adviser to 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower in north Africa. 
In January 1944 he led U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe; and against Japan in July, 
1945. In 1946 he was commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces. 

Among his many awards are the 
DS.M. with 8 oak leaf clusters; D.S.C. 
Legion of Merit; D.F.C. Bronze Star, 
Mexican Service, World Wars I and I; 
Victory; European-African-Middle East; 
Asiatic-Pacific campaigns; American 
Defense and American Campaign Med- 
als; Grand Officer Legion of Honor; 
Croix de Guerre and others. 

As a native of Berks County, he has a 
Pennsylvania Dutch background. With 
his wife Ruth he now resides in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Miami: Leading Role in Marine Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received my copy of the December 
issue of the Miamian, the official publica- 
tion of the Miami-Dade County Chamber 
of Commerce. 


December 19 


The Miamian is noted for the fine 
quality of its articles, but I was especially 
impressed by one in the December issue 
entitled “Miami: Leading Role in Marine 
Science.” The subject also happens to 
be one in which I am particularly inter- 
ested. 

On December 17, 1963, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 877 providing for 
a world conference on oceanography to 
be convened in the United States in 1965, 
Miami, with its Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence of the University of Miami, would 
be the ideal location for such a confer- 
ence. As the Miamian says: 


The University of Miami's Marine Institute 
is recognized by authorities as the largest 
scientific institution in the special field of 
biological oceanography (study of life in the 
seas) and the second largest marine graduate 
school in the free world. 


I am hopeful that the 88th Congress 
will act favorably on my resolution dur- 
ing the 2d session. 

The article follows: 

MIAMI—LEADING ROLE IN Marine SCIENCE 


Addition of the U.S. Government's. Tropi- 
cal Atlantic Research Laboratory to this 
area's existing world-renowned University of 
Miami Marine Institute will help make 
Miami one of the strongest centers for tropi- 
cal oceanographic fisheries in the world, pre- 
dicted Department of the Interior official 
H. E. Crowther to the Miamian. 

It may also have the effect-of setting up 
new sea-orlented industries here, for marine 
scientists are not only interested in the 
theoretical aspect of the oceans, but the In- 
terior Department's Fish and Wildlife Bureau 
which is in charge of the Research Labora- 
tory being set up here, is vitally interested 
in the actual commercial values of its studies. 

The Bureau maintains seven marine labs 
throughout the United States. The one to 
be constructed here will employ between 75 
and 300 persons and cost about $1.5 million. 
Crowther states that it will also serye as an 
opportunity for summer employment for stu- 
dents studying marine biology at Florida's 
colleges and universities. 

Land site for the complex was donated by 
Dade County to the Department of the In- 
terior. Extensive work by the chamber's 
marine council, through letters and facts 
presented to the Department of the Interior 
and our congressional delegation have been 
recognized as instrumental in locating the 
Laboratory here. 

The Laboratory will be built directly across 
the Rickenbacker Causeway from the Uni- 
versity of Miami Marine Laboratory on Vir- 
ginia Key, just down the road from the Ma- 
rine Stadium and the Wometco Seaquarlum 
which will make the Key as marine oriented 
as any area in the Nation. 

The University of Miami Marine Institute 
is recognized by authorities as the largest 
scientific institution In the specal field of 
biological oceanography (study of life in the 
seas) and the second largest marine gradu- 
ate school in the free world. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior Frank 
P. Briggs stated that the selection of the 
Department's laboratory site here followed 
months of study of all offered areas in vari- 
ous parts of the country and Florida. 

“Although there were several other sites in 
the final considerations, the Miami area was 
selected as the location best suited to current 
and future oceanographic needs. The near- 
ness to the Institute of Marine Science at 
the University of Miami and the unique re- 
search facilities at the Miami Seaquarium 
will give this oceanography fisheries center 
a strong start toward making a major con- 
tribution to the national oceanographic 
program.” 
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T. J. Costello, advance liaison man for the 
Department of Interior with PM, concurred: 
“The advantages of being so close to a pool of 
the world’s most renowned marine scientists 
cannot be overemphasized. 

“When we get our lab set up here, we 
will be able to get answers and theories 
worked out with a minimum of travel time. 
It's conceivable that many a theory will be 
discussed just shooting the breeze out there 
on the pier during lunchtime. We once had 
to travel thousands of miles to be able to 
converse with such men as Dr. Warren Wisby, 
Dr. Gunner Thorson or Dr. Cesare Emiliani. 

“We can also utilize the University of 
Miami Marine Library, one of the finest in 
the world—and have access to the dozens of 
Ph. D.'s who are on the University of Miami 
Staff or are visting here for special research.“ 

As Acting Director of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior, H. E. 
Crowther stated to the Miamian: “Most of 
the Laboratory’s major research effort will be 
concerned with studies of fisheries, marine 
biology and oceanography of tropical At- 
lantic waters. These activities are presently 
being headquartered in Washington, D.C. 
The Miami location will greatly reduce the 
necessary ‘steaming’ time to and from areas 
of interest, which will extend as far as the 
western shores of Africa. 

“Expansion of the Bureau's scientific in- 
vestigations into distant oceanic waters is 
necessary to obtain to information needed by 
our commercial fisheries if they are to com- 
pete for the world’s resources. Our 
concern stems from the fact that the United 
States which for generations was a leader 
among fishing nations, has in recent years 
Slipped from second to fifth place in the 
harvest of the resources of the seas.” 

For example, a fish and wildlife scien- 
tist stated that from his observations, a huge 
Stand of tuna was to be found in a particular 
area. One fishery went along and financed 
the expedition. The tuna were found and 
turned out to be such a major find that tuna 

common and the price went down. 
A similar new industry is conceivable for this 
area. 

Our own marine lab has succeeded in rear- 
ing commercial shrimp from egg to maturity, 
a major breakthrough. It may mark the 
start of shrimp “farms” to reduce the import 
of 100 million pounds of shrimp from foreign 
lands. At present, shrimping is worth $14 
Million a year to Florida shrimpers; $71 mil- 
lion to the U.S. shrimpers. 

At this moment, ships of the University of 
Miami Marine Institute and some of her 
Scientists are in the South Atlantic probing 
the depths for sea life, and going deep into 
the ocean floor for test cores which are ex- 
pected to fill in the gap7 of millions of years 
Of the earth's history—and thus perhaps pre- 
dicting some of its future. 

The research staff of the five branches of 
the marine institute consist of about 170 
Scientists and technicians. Its quarters on 

Key are in several large, specially 
Constructed buildings, including a marine 
vior building nearing completion. 

The behavior building will bring normal 
Oceanic conditions, temperature, pressure 
Salinity, into controlled testing areas for inti- 
mate study of marine life: their time, why 
and how of feeding (the thing every sport 
fisherman would like to know); their reac- 
tion to tides, temperatures, moon phases, 
Sound, color, eto. 

Result of this type of research may be the 
long sought-after shark repellent. In the 
bast, the institute has produced such things 
as a marine antifouling paint and shipworm 
deterrents, plus facts about marine life which 
When isolated are not meaningful to the lay- 
man, but in total sum has progressed our 

ledge to the edge of full usage of the 
Seas’ products. 
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Its staff is world renowned and unique, 
being the only marine study center in the 
continental United States which is located 
in a tropical coral reef area—the keys and 
the only living coral reef in the Western 
Hemisphere—the John Pennekamp Coral 
Reef Park just south of Biscayne Bay. 

Many scientists from all over the world 
study “on the spot“ at the lab and some are 
presently exploring the coral reef and the 
Keys at night, seeing for the first time noc- 
turnal fish never before seen by man. 

And just as marine science has lowered 
the price of tuna it has lowered the price of 
chickens. Small, off-breed fish once called 
“trash” fish, now called industrial fish, are 
being produced into a high protein chicken- 
feed, which has reduced the product-cost 
ratio from 9 to 31; to 1. Experiments are un- 
derway to develop hog feed from fish which 
in turn would reduce the cost of pork 
dramatically. 

But in addition to finding new uses for 
fish, there are the conservation angles: Just 
how many fish are there in the ocean? Can 
we fish it out? 

What causes the “red tide” that kills or 
drives fish away from traditional feeding 
grounds? (Red tide is a red plankton poison- 
ous to The keys suffered a huge epi- 
demic several years ago which ruined com- 
mercial fishing—and cut back on the tourist 
fishermen.) The Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence which was established in 1943 now in- 
cludes four research divisions—physical sci- 
ences, biological sciences and the academic 
department of marine sciences for graduate 
studies. 


Design of South Bend (Ind.) Artist 
Chosen for 1963 Christmas Seals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with particular pleasure that the design 
chosen for the 1963 Christmas seal is the 
creation of Mrs. Judith Campbell Puissi, 
formerly of South Bend, Ind., and now of 
Florence, Italy. Mrs. Puissi, whom I am 
pleased to count as a friend of many 
years, designed the seal for the National 
Tuberculosis League. 

The pride South Bend feels in Mrs. 
Puissi’s success is made even greater by 
the fact that the seal design represents 
her impressions of “Christmas in South 
Bend.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp an article from the South 
Bend Tribune by Roger Birdsell, head- 
lined “South Bend Inspires 1963 Christ- 
mas Seal.” The article follows: 

SourTH BEND INSPIRES 1963 CHRISTMAS SEAL 
(By Roger Birdsell) 

The 1963 Christmas seal is Mrs. Judith 
Campbell Piussi’s remembered impression of 
“Christmas in South Bend.” 

Mrs, Piussi, now of Florence, Italy, is back 
in South Bend to visit her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Campbell, 18301 Douglas Road. 

She designed the 1963 seal, and from 3 to 5 
and 7 to 9 p.m., Tuesday, in South Bend Art 
Center she will be the guest of the St. Joseph 
County Tuberculosis League at an autograph 
tea. 


The seal was designed in 1961 while Mrs, 
Piussi was working in New York as a free 
lance commercial artist. 
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“I was thinking of the idea of Christmas 
in South Bend,” she recalled, “with snow all 
around and little cozy houses with lights 
inside.” 

` FIRST VISIT SINCE MARRIAGE 

This is the artist's first visit to South Bend 
since her marriage here in 1962 to Pietro 
Piussi, an assistant professor of forestry at 
the University of Florence. 

The Piussis met in 1957 while she was 
studying at the Florence Academy of Fine 
Arts. They renewed their acquaintance later 
when he was an exchange professor at the 
University of Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mrs. Piussi is continuing her art career 
with particular reference to textile design, a 
field she happened on rather by accident in 
New York. 

“I used the batik technique—painting with 
wax on silk which is then dyed—for a window 
decoration commission for Bonwit Teller,” 
she explained. “A textile manufacturer saw 
it and asked me to produce some designs for 

The Christmas seal design was done in col- 


It is the first seal in several years not to 


have children in the design, though 
Piussi believes the snowman in the 


The artist graduated from John Adams 
High School in 1952 and DePauw University, 
Greencastle, as an art major, in 1956. She 


3 January 18 after a Christmas in South 
nd. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Apnpress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
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V. O. Key, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the losses to our country and the field of 
Scholarship which we have recently sus- 
tained is that of V. O. Key, JT. 

V. O. Key served both political science 
and government in many ways. His 
Practical temperament and skilled schol- 
&rship fitted well the goal to improve 
American self-government through bet- 
ter understanding of its nature and its 
heeds. Nowhere was this understanding 
better exemplified than in his work, 
‘Southern Politics,” published in 1949, 
it served as a model for other regional 
Political studies and is still remarkably 
Current in many respects. He carried 
forward his work on the States by pub- 
lishing in 1956 “American State Poli- 
tics,” a wonderfully comprehensive treat- 
Ment of State government and politics. 

V. O. Key’s virtuosity is shown in other 
books he wrote. His book, “A Primer of 
Statistics for Political Scientists,” pub- 
lished in 1954, serves as a guide to all 
Modern students of politics. His latest 

k, “Public Opinion and American 
ocracy," moved ahead the analysis 
of public opinion in this country. His 
k, “Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups,” is a masterful text now in its 
fourth edition and widely used in college 
Courses in political science. Truly, each 
k he wrote is a classit in its field and 
dicates the range of his interests and 
the great analytical power he possessed. 
articles and shorter pieces are too 
numerous to mention but are living tes- 
ony to the brilliance and incisiveness 

of his mind. 

V. O. Key served American democracy 
Well. He was a staff member of the Na- 
tonal Resources Planning Board in 
1237-38 and of the Bureau of the Budget 

Tom 1942 to 1945. He was a member of 
President Kennedy’s Commission on 

&@mpaign Costs, as I was, and I can 

tify to the many contributions he 
Made to the deliberations of the Com- 
Mission. 


V. O. Key served his profession with 
8 distinction, A mark of the service 
© gave, and the respect with which he 
nae held, is the honor he received by 
named president of the American 
Political Science Association in 1958, He 
med on various committees of the 
Tookings Institution and the Social 
Science Research Council, and was a 
tee of the Citizens’ Research Foun- 
dation of Princeton, N.J. 
In the field of political science, in uni- 
Versity life, in government, his fame as a 
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student of American political processes 
is unequaled. 

His colleagues at Harvard have pre- 
pared a very moving eulogy which I 
append: 

V. O. Key was one of those rare spirits who 
combined total commitment to a life of 
scholarship with an innate warmth and 
kindliness that won the affection of all who 
knew him. Despite the handicap of poor 
health, he worked, with his wife's under- 
standing support, without surcease or in- 
terruption, joyously and creatively, leaving 
behind him a record of professional achieve- 
ment which commanded worldwide acclaim. 
An imaginative innovator and impeccable 
craftsman, he belonged to that small 
company of scholars about whom it can 
truly be said that they move forward 
frontiers of their disciplines. He demanded 
much of himself, and he gave endlessly to 
others—to colleagues all over the country, 
and to his students at Harvard, Hopkins, and 
Yale. 8 

V. O. Key was a genuinely modest and 
self-effacing man. He deprecated his own 
accomplishments and loved nothing more 
more than to pay tribute to the good work 
of others. He was free with the encouraging 
word, but superlatives were not bestowed 
lightly. When he spoke them, they were 
meant full measure. The highest honors 
of his profession came his way, and no 
one begrudged them. His devotion to his 
subject was absolute, but he refused to take 
himself seriously. Whether in conversation 
or on the printed page, there was always 
the wry turn of phrase, amusement at the 
variety of man’s folly, and sympathy for 
the human comedy. -> 

His simplicity, his unpretentiousness, and 
his easy, natural courtesy made him friends 
in all circles. From his native west Texas 
he brought with him an openness to people, 
an involvement in their joys and tribula- 
tions, and a desire to be neighborly and help- 
ful in every way. His great human qualities 
were never more radiantly displayed than in 
the last months of his life in the hospital 
where his thoughts were constantly with 
others and where staff and fellow patients 
alike spoke of him with love and even a touch 
of awe. Stanch and courageous to the end, 
he accomplished much, but for V. O. Key 
the work that was important was the work 
still to be done. 


Investigations by National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Subcom- 


mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, during the 
inquiries of the National Stockpile and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Subcommittee, 
many companies were sited as having 
participated in questionable transactions. 

Unfortunately, these companies were 


not given an opportunity to comment on 
statements included in the proposed re- 
port by three members of the subcom- 
mittee. I think it is a matter of fair- 
ness that companies and individuals 
named in the report have an opportunity 
to present their comments. — 

With this in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that comments prepared by the 
Harvey Aluminum Co. be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


(Jorx.— Three members of the Stockpiling 
Subcommittee repeatedly urged the chair- 
man to allow members of the full commit- 
tee to review the chairman's statement of 
conclusions line by line against the record 
of the committee hearings. This he refused 
to do, even though it was clear to us that 
the conclusions he stated were not properly 
supported by the record. As the hearings 
progressed |t became obvious that the chair- 
man had preconceived conclusions, and 
neither the facts nor the testimony of oth- 
ers could deter him from reaching those con- 
clusions. His first objective was to reflect 
adversely on the conduct of the stockpil- 
ing program by former Government officials. 
His second, wherever possible, was to infer 
improper conduct from previous political 
connections of individuals in private life, 
however remote those political connections 
might be. A third objective of the chair- 
man was to infer that large profits inured 
to private industry from transactions in 
which the Government received no advan- 
tage. If any of these conditions had been 
established by the record there would have 
been no difficulty in producing a unanimous 
subcommittee report. All members of the 
subcommittee are vitally interested in the 
maintenance of our national security, and 
none would countenance improprieties in 
the administration of the stockpiling pro- 
gram which is an integral element of our 
national defense. The statement of conclu- 
sions by the chairman, and signed by two 
other members of the subcommittee, is an 
irresponsible effort to make political hay out 
of thin air. Their treatment of the Har- 
vey Aluminum contract is a-typical in- 
stance in point. What I have to say about 
that contract is documented fully in the 
hearing record, yet the chairman's statement 
omits important facts, misstates other facts, 
and warps the whole record to suit his pre- 
conceived notions. The same is true of his 
treatment of the Hanna contract and the 
other transactions he discusses in his state- 
ment, and I summarize the Harvey trans- 
action merely to illustrate the unfairness 
and lack of objectivity by the chairman and 
his staff in the conduct of this so-called 
investigation. In my judgment the signers 
of the chairman's statement have engaged 
in a willful abuse of the congressional 
process.) 

COMMENTS ON CERTAIN ASSERTIONS REGARD- 
ING HARVEY CONTRACT IN DRAFT REPORT ON 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 
1. The draft report asserts as a fact that 

it was obvious shortly after the signing of 

the letter-of-intent agreement in May 1953 

and throughout 1954 and 1955, that the 

Harvey expansion “would not be needed” 

(draft report, fourth to eighth paragraphs). 
This asserted fact is stated in the draft 

report to be the reason for the Govern- 
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ment's failure to sign a formal expansion 
contract with Harvey in accordance with the 
letter-of-intent agreement (draft report, 8th 
paragraph), and is the basis for the criticism 
in the draft report of the making of the 
final contract with Harvey (draft report, 6th, 
8th, 14th and 16th paragraphs). 

This asserted fact is not proved by the 
testimony given or exhibits submitted at the 
subcommittee hearings, and, indeed, the re- 
ports of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction covering this which are per- 

the best evidence of what was hap- 
pening at that time, clearly demonstrate that 
this assertion is contrary to fact. In this 
connection, it should be noted that these 
reports of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production were fully available to the 
subcommittee. 

The only testimony in the subcommittee 
hearings bearing on the assertion that it 
was obvious the Harvey expansion would not 
be needed is testimony of Mr. Stehman of 
the Office of Emergency Planning and of Dr. 
Flemming, former head of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

The testimony of Mr. Stehman was sought 
for the purpose of showing that when the 
final Harvey contract was signed in Septem- 
ber of 1955 the Government had too much 
aluminum (hearings, p. 3379). 

Mr, Stehman attempted to give testimony 
which would have shown that during the 
period July 1953-55 the amounts of alum- 
inum held by the Government plus the 
amounts which might realistically be ex- 
pected to be shipped to the Government un- 
der the expansion contracts (which only 
guaranteed the purchase of production not 
used or sold by the contractor) was sub- 
stantially less than the stockplie objec- 
tives (hearings, pp. 3378, 3413-3415). 

He was prevented from giving such testi- 
mony by the subcommittee and was instead 
instructed by it to add to the amounts of 
Government inventory at the relevant dates, 
the total maximum exposure of the Govern- 
ment if all the aluminum to be produced un- 
der the expansion contracts were to be 
shipped to the Government and none of it 
sold or used (hearings, pp. 3413-3415). 

The resulting figures are completely mean- 
ingless. Among other things they tend to 
prove the absurdity that when the first and 
second round of expansion contracts were 
entered Into, the Government by merely 
making such contracts, exceeded the then 
stockpile objectives (hearings, pp. 3446- 
3451). ` 

The only other testimony in the hearings 
bearing on the assertion that it was obvious 
that the Harvey expansion would not be 
needed in the period July 1953-55 is the 
testimony of Dr. Fiemming. 

Dr. Nemming was asked whether if he 
had been “free to act in the matter,” he 
would have entered into a new expansion 
contract at the time when the Government's 
entry into the final Harvey contract was un- 
der consideration. He said he would not 
have entered into a new expansion contract 
at that time (hearings, pp. 3740, 3743). He 
was asked if the Government at that time 
had “sufficient production facilities to satis- 
fy the material needs“ and he said he felt 
we were In “good shape at that point” (hear- 
ings, p. 3743). 

This testimony is to be considered in the 
light of other facts which appear in the fifth 
annuai report of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production, to which further refer- 
ence will be made below. 

This report shows that a severe supply 
shortage in 1955 had caused Dr. Flemming 
to institute a review of the necessity for 
further expansion, which took place during 
the months of June through September of 
that year, and that the decision of Dr. Flem- 
ming not to undertake such further expan- 
sion at that time, which was announced on 
September 22, 1955, after the signing of the 
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final Harvey contract, was made after taking 
into account the Harvey expansion as well 
as announced expansions of other U.S. com- 
panies (fifth annual report, pp. 26-30) . 

Thus Dr. Flemming’s testimony shows 
only that he did not consider that the sit- 
uation would have been so urgent in Sep- 
tember 1955 without Harvey as to require 
him to proceed immediately with a new 
expansion program. It does not show, and 
it is significant that he was not asked wheth- 
er, he believed the Harvey expansion would 
not be needed. 

The only exhibits introduced to support 
the assertion that it was obvious during the 
period July 1953-55 the Harvey expansion 
would not be needed are: first, a letter from 
Dr. Flemming in June 1953 indicating that a 
review of the incomplete third round of ex- 

would be made in the light of the 
facts that two participants had failed to 
qualify (only Harvey remained in the third 
round) and an increase in Canadian ship- 
ments had been announced (hearings, p. 
3451), and second, an internal memorandum 
of ODM also made in June 1953 which con- 
cludes that by reason of the avallability of 
increased Canadian production a sufficient 
aluminum supply would be available to mect 
mobilization requirements without complet- 
ing the third round of expansion except for 
the Harvey expansion already authorized 
(hearings, p. 3452-3453). Both of these ex- 
hibits show, not that it was obvious the Har- 
vey expansion would not be needed, but 
rather that the Harvey expansion was then 
considered part of the expansion base and in 
Consequence a necessary part of the national 
defense mobilization. 

The assertion in the draft report that it 
was obvious during the period July 1953-55 
the Harvey expansion would not be needed is 
not supported by the reports of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production coyering 
this period. 

These reports show that the Harvey expan- 
sion became a part of the expansion base in 
1953 when Harvey became a participant in 
the third round of expansion (third annual 
report, pp. 31-33). They also show that the 
Harvey expansion was considered to be a part 
of the on base when ODM concluded 
in 1954 that the urgency for further expan- 
sion no longer existed in view of changed 
military estimates and increased Canadian 
shipments (fourth annual report, pp. 29-31). 

They also show that the Harvey expansion 
was considered a part of the expansion base 
in 1955; that a severe supply shortage had 
developed in that year which caused ODM to 
cancel Government calis of aluminum for the 
stockpile so as to alleviate industrial short- 
ages (and not as the draft report implies 
(seventh paragraph) because the Govern- 
ment did not wish any more aluminum); 
that, as indicated above, the supply shortage 
caused Dr. Flemming to institute a review of 
the necessity for further expansion, which 
took place during the months of June 
through September 1955; and that. as also 
indicated above, the decision of Dr. Flem- 
ming not to undertake further expansion at 
that time, which was announced on Septem- 
ber 22, 1955, after the signing of the final 
Harvey contract, was made in ODM after 
taking into account the Harvey expansion 
as well as expansions announced by other 
US. companies (fifth annual report, pp. 
26-30). 

There is nothing in any of these reports 
which shows that it was obvious the Harvey 
expansion would not be needed. Indeed, 
these reports Indicate that throughout the 
period July 1953-55, and particularly in 1955, 
the Harvey expansion was considered as a 
necessary part of the national defense mo- 
Dilization. 


2. The draft report also asserts as a fact 
that the Government officials refused to en- 
ter into the formal expansion contract with 
Harvey because they believed they didn't 
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need the aluminum (draft report, eighth 
paragraph). 

This assertion is completely unfounded be- 
cause there is no evidence in the record 
which indicates that Government ever re- 
fused to enter into the formal expansion 
contract. Indeed, it Is absolutely clear from 
the hearings and from the fifth annual re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction that the breach of the Government's 
contractual arrangement with Harvey was 
caused solely by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to obtain the funds to construct the 
power tieline. 

The only relevant testimony is briefly 
summarized.: 

Mr. Harding of GSA testified that the fall- 
ure of the Congress in 1953 to appropriate 
money for the tieline delayed the execution 
of the final expansion contract (hearings, 
pp. 3391-3392). The appropriation bill was 
submitted so late in the session that it was 
not acted on “pending further study to be ac- 
complished before the next seasion of Con- 
gress" (House Conference Report 947, hear- 
ings on 1953 Intcrior Department appropria- 
tions bill). 

The reason for the delay is discussed in an 
internal memorandum of ODM under date 
of October 28, 1953, which is part of the rec- 
ord (hearings, p. 3393). It was that Harvey 
could not bind itself to commence construc- 
tion of the reduction plant until a firm date 
was fixed for the availability of power from 
Bonneville. : 

Mr. Nickerson, Harvey's counsel, testified 
that the breach of the Government's con- 
tractual relations with Harvey occurred by 
reason of Bonneville not having the funds to 
go forward with the tiellne (hearings, p. 
3419). He also testified that no appropria- 
tion for the tieline was submitted to the 
Congress in 1954 even though the President's 
budget message had said that such a submis- 
sion would be made (hearings, p. 3419). 

Mr. Kendall, counsel for ODM during the 
period in question, also testified that the 
breach occurred by reason of Bonneville lack- 
ing funds to buld the tleline, at the same 
time rejecting a suggestion of the subcom- 
mittee chairman that the Government did 
not go ahead with the formal Harvey expan- 
sion contract because the Government did 
not need aluminum (hearings, pp. 3434 
3435). He also testified that he did not 
know what caused the breach of the power 
agreement but thought it could have been 
caused by administrative foulup (hearings, 
p. 3436) 

Mr. Nickerson and Dr.- Flemming each testi- 
fied that no one in Government had sug- 
gested that the Harvey supply contract be 
canceled and that Harvey be paid ite dam- 
ages (hearings, pp. 3424, 3743). 

The summary of the matters leading up 
to the signing of the final Harvey contract 
appearing in the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production (pp. 
29-30) also refers to the failure to furnish 
funds for the tieline as causing the breach 
with Harvey. 

The foregoing does not show that Govern- 
ment officials refused to enter Into the formal 
expansion contract with Harvey, either be- 
cause they believed they didn’t need the 
aluminum or for any other reason. Rather 
it shows conclusively that the Government 
was at all times willing to enter into a 
formal expansion contract with Harvey, and 
that it was only the failure of Bonneville 
to obtain funds for the tleline (which ap- 
pears to have resulted from an “administra- 
tive foulup”) that caused the breach of the 
Harvey contractual arrangements with the 
Government. s 

3. The draft report asserts that there 
should have been a termination provision 
in the letter-of-intent agreement (draft re- 
port, last paragraph). 

The only testimony in the record bearing 
on this point is to the effect that as a mat- 
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ter of policy none of the expansion contracts 
had termination provisions because the Gov- 
ernment had decided that to obtain the 
needed expansion thé Government would 
have to make firm commitments (hearings, 
pp. 3437-3438) . 

The record suggests an interesting fact in 
this connection, namely, that this policy of 
firm commitments must have been approved 
by the subcommittee chairman when he was 
head of the National Security Resources 
Board in the early 1950's (hearings, p. 3437) . 


A Patriotic Salute to Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. of Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, arriving 
in each congressional office this week 
was a beautifully prepared 1964 calendar, 
the gift of the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. of Houston, Tex. 

We all receive many calendars each 
year about this time but I desire to com- 
mend your especial attention to this in- 
spiring product of Humble’s reminder 
to us of the wisdom of our Founding 
Fathers, and the enormous human tal- 
ents that have contributed so much to 
our present greatness. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith the 
letter to me from Carl E. Reistle, Jr., 
chairman of the Humble board, the 
Quoted excerpts from the 12 calendar 
Pages, and my response to Mr. Reistle. 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO, 
Houston, Ter., December 2, 1963. 
Hon, BEN F, JENSEN, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. JENSEN: As a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I believe you will 
be interested in this unusual “Voices of 
Great Americans” calendar being issued for 
1964 by Humble Oll & Refining Co. 

This calendar, which carries portraits and 
Profound thoughts of 12 distinguished 
Americans, was designed for a very special 
Purpose. That purpose is to remind ourselves 
forcefully of some of those eternal truths on 
Which this country was built and became 
Breat. These same truths will provide the 
Strength and wisdom required for this Nation 
to endure. 

It is my hope that during the next 12 
months these excerpts from our national 
heritage will remind us of the vital import- 
ance to America's future of such old- 
fashioned virtues as loyalty, honesty, and 
courage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. E. REISTLE, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board. 


EXPRESSIONS or 12 GREAT AMERICAN PATRIOTS 
ACCOMPANYING THE WILLIAM A, SMITH POR- 
TRAYALS ON THE HUMBLE CALENDAR FOR 1964 
George Washington: “If, to please the peo- 

ple, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, 
w can we afterwards defend our work?” 

ap aomas Jefferson: “I have sworn upon the 

; tar of God, eternal hostility against every 

orm of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Nothing great 

Was ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
Abraham Lincoln: “The dogmas of the 

Julet past are inadequate to the stormy 
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present * we must think anew and act 
anew.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “There must be, not a 
balance of power, but a community of power; 
not organized rivalries, but an organized 
common peace.” 

Robert E. Lee: “Abandon all animosities 
and make your sons Americans." 

Theodore Roosevelt: “If we shrink from the 
hard contests * then the bolder and 
stronger countries will pass us by.” 

Thomas Edison: “The yearning of man's 
brain for new knowledge * * * never can be 
completely met.” 

Benjamin Franklin: “When truth and 
error have fair play, the former is always an 
overmatch for the latter.” 

Daniel Webster: “On the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the people rest the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions.” 

Alexander Graham Bell: “All great inven- 
tions * * * are the product of many minds.” 

Clara Barton: “Your joy will be the joy of 
those you serve, and minister to; your re- 
ward the success you achieve.” 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., December 18, 1963, 
Mr. CARL E. REISTLE, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Houston, Tex. 

Dear MR. RErsTLE: Thank you ever so much 
for the gift of your exciting 1964 calendar, 
and for your covering letter explaining the 
commendable motives that inspired it. 

This is precisely what I have been advocat- 
ing as an additional role for some of our 
giant business corporations; Preach the 
American free enterprise system, relate our 
present greatness and eminence to the fore- 
sight of our earlier patriots. 

It should become fashionable once again 
to get a thrill out of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and the “Gettysburg Address.” If com- 
panies like yours can reinculcate in the 
citizenry the ideals of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin; Webster and Lincoln and 
the others, then perhaps some of the up- 
coming history textbooks will emulate you 
and return to fundamental Americanism, 
rather than devoting so much space to the 
heralds of socialism and the new order this 
country has endured for three decades. 

There is an old axiom—never quarrel with 
success; but a lot of our Central Government 
leadership has been doing just that for 
30 years, and its detrimental effect on our 
economy is evidenced by our total debt in 
excess of $300 billion. 

Thank you again for the calendar—not 
just for mine, but because Humble ordered 
its production at all. Season’s greetings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


The Sam Houston Commemoratiy 
Stamp f 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Wednesday, December 18, issue 
of the Lexington News Gazette, which 
paper has been serving Rockbridge 
County and the town of Lexington for 
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162 years. This article concerns the 
issuance of a new commemorative stamp 
by the Post Office Department and is 
entitled: “Sam Houston To Be Fifth 
Local Man Honored on Stamp.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the News-Gazette, Lexington, Va., 
Dec. 18, 1963] 
Sam Houston To BE Firrn Loca, MAN 
HONORED ON STAMP 


(Nore.—In January, Gen. Sam Houston 
will become the fifth native or resident of 
Rockbridge to be honored on a U.S. postage 
stamp. The following feature, telling of 
other local men who have previously been 
honored, and outlining the career of the 
emancipator of Texas, was written by Mau- 
rice Fliess. It is reprinted from the Roanoke 
Times.) 

The individual will soon be able to ac- 
complish that which a highly skilled Mexi- 
can army of 1,500 failed to do: 

Lick Gen. Sam Houston. 

A 65-cent stamp commemorating the 
Rockbridge County native, 100 years after 
his death, is scheduled to appear in 
January. 

First day covers will be issued in the larg- 
est cities of the State he helped found— 
x city which bears his surname—Houston, 

ex. 

Originally, the commemorative stamp was 
to have been released December 14, but a de- 
lay at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
In Washington has moved the date to 
“sometime in January,” a spokesman for the 
Post Office Department reported Saturday. 

The frontiersman, soldier, and statesman 
is the fifth Rockbridge County native or 
resident to be honored by the U.S. Post 
Office Department. 

Preceding the general were: 

Gen. Robert E. Lee, southern leader and 
president of Washington College, now Wash- 
ington and Lee University from 1865 to 1870. 

Gen. Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, teacher 
of mathematics and science at Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute in Lexington, before he gained 
fame in the War Between the States. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick, the inventor of 
the reaper, who was born and lived on his 
father’s farm in northern Rockbridge 
County. 

Dr. Ephriam McDowell, county native and 
resident, who won international acclaim- as 
the “father of abdominal surgery.” 

Sam Houston lived in Rockbridge County 
for nearly 14 years, years which his biog- 
raphers point out were important in the life 
of the man who was to play a major role in 
the liberation of Texas. 

The fifth of nine children of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Paxton Houston, Samuel Houston, 
Jr., was born on March 2, 1793. Precisely 43 
years later, Houston remarked in his auto- 
biography, the Texas declaration of inde- 
pendence was signed. 

Houston lived at Timber Ridge, 7 miles 
northeast of Lexington, where his grand- 
father (the Scotch-Irish Robert Houston) 
had constructed a two-story home. 

During his boyhood, the young Houston 
frequently swam in Mill Creek and hunted in 
wooded areas near his home. He also trav- 
eled down the Valley Pike, which ran in front 
of his home, past Lexington to visit relatives 
at “High Bridge“ —an early term for the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia. 

At the Stone Timber Ridge Church built 
by Sam's great-grandfather, John Houston, 
Sam Houston worshipped regularly. The 
church, still in use today, is located 100 yards 
from the site of Houston’s residence. 

The general-to-be was educated briefly 
within a building that had once served us 
Liberty Hall Academy, a school which moved 
to the outskirts of Lexington and evolved 
into Washington and Lee. “I learned to read 
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and write,” Houston mentioned in his mem- 
oirs, “and gained some idea of the imperfect 
ciphering.” 

But in 1806, a tragic event severed Hous- 

ton’s connections with Rockbridge County 
and Virginia. 
Samuel Houston, Sr., a brigade inspector 
and major in the Virginia Milita, while en 
‘route to inspection duties in Kentucky, died 
in Alleghany County at what is now Cal- 
laghan. 

Sam, Junior, now 14, his mother and the 
other eight children, packed up and headed 
southwest into Tennessee. 

On two occasions there, Sam left contem- 
porary civilization in favor of a life with the 
Cherokee Indians—first at the age of 15 
for a 3-year tenure. 

After that episode, Houston returned home 
and settled down, studying law, and prac- 
ticing in Lebanon, Tenn. In 1822 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, and 
5 years later—with the support of Andrew 
Jackson's potent Democratic organization— 
Houston was elected Governor of Tennessee. 

After 2 years in that office, Houston re- 
signed and rejoined his friends, the Chero- 
kees. 


Soon Houston turned his attention away 
from the Indians and to the settlers in Texas 
struggling for independence. 

While the Alamo massacre was taking place 
he was named commander of the Army of the 
Republic of Texas, and the event proved a 
windfall to Houston. 

On April 21, 1836, his army of 900 men 
while “Remembering the Alamo” routed 1,500 
Mexican troops under General Santa Anna, 
who was taken prisoner the following day. In 
the historic battle, the general reported 630 
Mexicans were killed and another 730 cap- 
tured; meanwhile, casualties in Houston's 
army were 9 dead, 34 injured. 

Subsequently, Houston was elected presi- 
dent of Texas from 1836 to 1838 and 1841 to 
1844. After Texas was admitted as a State of 
the Union, he served as Senator from 1846-59, 
and Governor from 1859 to the beginning of 
the War Between the States in 1861. 

Gen. Sam Houston, far from his former 
Rockbridge County home, died of pneumonia 
at the age of 70 on July 26, 1863. 


Congressman Pike Reports on Ist Ses- 
sion, 28th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr.PIKE. Mr. Speaker, with the bang 


of your gavel ending the 1963 session of 
Congress this week the longest peace- 
time Congress in the history of our Na- 
tion comes to an end, and I would like to 
take this opportunity to report to my 
constituents on its accomplishments and 
its failures. 

While the bang of the gavel marks the 
official end of the session, I believe it is 
more accurate to say that the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress ended with some- 
thing less than a bang. Despite the 
many long months of the session, Con- 
gress goes home with the bulk of its legis- 
lative business unfaced and undone. Its 
detractors, largely of one political party, 
have called this session of Congress do- 
nothing and disgraceful. Its support- 
ers, largely of another political party, 
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have called it respectable, and con- 
structive, and even outstanding. The 
facts, as usual, lie somewhere in between. 
No one has called it the greatest Congress 
in history and no one is going to find it 
so described here. 

As a generalization, it.can be said that 
those who most loudly label it do-noth- 
ing most loudly opposed those things it 
tried to do. Those who call it respect- 
able failed to push it aggressively toward 
& more respectable record. 

Last. January, addressing Congress for 
his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s first and strongest re- 
quest was for lower taxes. This Jan- 
uary President Johnson’s message will be 
the same, for while the House has passed 
the tax bill, the Senate has not. On the 
other hand, the Youth Conservation 
Corps program, No. 2 among President 
Kennedy's requests of last January, has 
passed the Senate but not the House. 

This was also the fate of such other 
important legislative proposals as the 
wilderness bill, mass transit, a National 
Service Corps, and the proposal to pro- 
vide defense counsel for indigent crimi- 
nal defendants in the Federal courts. 
Every one of these bills has passed one 
body of Congress but not the other. At 
the bottom of the pile may be found the 
medical care proposal and the civil rights 
bill, Nos. 3 and 4 among President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals, neither of which has 
passed either House of Congress. 

Next year, I believe a real attempt will 
be made to complete all of the above 
legislation. Any bill stays alive for the 
entire 2 years of a Congress, but if it is 
not passed during the second year it dies 
and the entire legislative process must 
start all over again with the reintroduc- 
tion of the bill in the next Congress. 
How successful the attempt will be I do 
not know, but if I were rash enough to 
make a prediction it would be that the 
tax bill will pass, the civil rights bill will 
pass, the medical care proposal will fail, 
the wilderness bill will fail, the mass 
transit bill will pass, the Youth Conser- 


vation Corps bill will pass, the National 


Service Corps bill will fail, and the pro- 
posal for defense counsel for indigent de- 
fendants will pass. This fearless fore- 
cast, in common with a lot made at the 
beginning of the session just past, could 
be completely wrong. 

One area in which Congress did ac- 
complish a great deal this session was in 
the field of education. Four major bills 
were passed in this general category and 
signed into law by the President. One 
bill was designed to help provide fa- 
cilities for the mentally ill and the 
mentally retarded. A second will help 
construct and improve teaching facilities 
for doctors and dentists and provide 
loans for students in these professions. 
A third major bill provided a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants and foans for construc- 
tion of colleges and junior colleges and 
the fourth bill continued the National 
Defense Education Act, continued aid to 
school districts adversely affected by 
large Government installations—(com- 
monly called impacted areas—and ex- 
panded vocational education programs. 

Legislation of more purely local inter- 
est involved the Fire Island National 
Seashore, erosion control for the entire 
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south shore of Long Island, and the sta- 
bilization of the Fire Island Inlet. Of 
these, by far the most noteworthy and 
controversial was the proposal to estab- 
lish a Fire Island National Seashore. 

On June 11, 1963, the Department of 
the Interior recommended a new na- 
tional seashore proposal, embracing not 
only the 31 miles of Fire Island in the 
towns of Babylon, Islip, and Brook- 
haven, but stretching an additional 21 
miles east along the barrier beach, past 
the Moriches and Shinnecock Inlets and 
into the village of Southampton. The 
cries of anguish which were heard when 
the Interior Department said there was 
not enough land on Fire Island paled 
into insignificance compared with the 
yells of outrage when they tried to get 
more. 

On June 18, 1963, I introduced my own 
bill for a Fire Island National Seashore. 
It embraces the area from the Fire Is- 
land State Park on the west to the Mori- 
ches Inlet County Park on the east, a 
distance of 27 miles, and includes sey- 
eral islands in the South Bay and Mori- 
ches Bay. It eliminates all land east of 
the Moriches Inlet. The bill is detailed 
and specific and I was greatly aided in 
the preparation of these details by such 
groups as the committee for a Fire Is- 
land National Seashore, the League of 
Women Voters, the Patchogue Chamber 
of Commerce, many of the garden clubs 
and conservation organizations on Long 
Island and a great many interested 
individuals. 

Four other Congressmen have since 
joined me in this legislation, and at the 
hearings held by the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs at Adel- 
phi Suffolk College on September 39, 
1963, it attracted fairly general support. 
On December 11, 1963, the Senate com- 
mittee started its hearings in Washing- 
ton and the Interior Department for- 
mally withdrew its request for any land 
in the town of Southampton. The legis- 
lation still has a long way to go, and 
there are many details to be worked out, 
but in a farsighted move, the board of 
supervisors acquired the entire easterly 
end of Fire Island. Regardless of how 
long the national seashore legislation 
may take, or even if it should fail, the 
land is now in public ownership for the 
benefit of future generations. 

The Congress appropriated $2,100,090 
for matching funds for an erosion con- 
trol project between Moriches Inlet and 
Shinnecock Inlet; $600,000 for navigation 
and erosion control work on Fire Island 
Inlet and the beach west of that inlet, 
and started a study of erosion control 
problems on the north shore of Long 
Island. 

As always, the problems of fluctuating 
employment in our defense industries 
continued to plague Long Island and oc- 
cupied a great deal of the time of our of- 
fice. Defense contracting is always a 
tricky business—when you have them it 
is great, when you do not have them it is 
disastrous. While we continue to exert 
all our efforts to see our district get its 
far share, we also hope for the day when 
greater diversification of our industry 
will put us less at the mercy of such 
violent swings in employment. 
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On the personal level, my work on the 
Armed Services Committee was greatly 
increased this year by the fact that I was 
assigned to three separate subcommit- 
tees—one haying jurisdiction over Re- 
serve affairs and civil defense, one hay- 
ing jurisdiction over military research 
and development, and one having juris- 
diction over all types of special investiga- 
tions. ~ 

My office staff of five full-time secre- 
taries and two part-time representatives 
has been kept busy answering a flood of 
mail on legislation and on all types of 
personal requests. 
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We have tried to keep the people of our 
district informed of our activities by 
Sunday broadcasts over eight radio sta- 
tions, and by a weekly column mailed to 
every newspaper printed in the county. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to pay 
tribute to the people of my district and to 
thank them for the magnificent demon- 
stration of faith in our system of gov- 
ernment which they displayed during the 
turmoil and shock which followed the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. Re- 
publicans and Democrats, people from 
every walk of life, of every religion, and 
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of all colors, joined in a movirfg expres- 
sion of our national tragedy, and in 
declarations of support and confidence in 
our new President. A great man is dead, 
another great man is at the helm, and a 
mighty nation carries on. 

My voting record on all major issues 
follows: There have been 115 rollcall 
votes and I have been present and yoting 
113 times. On one of my absences I was 
confined to the hospital, on the other I 
just plain goofed. It was a vote on a 


motion to adjourn. Had I been present, 
I would have voted to adjourn. 


Date Iane Vote Issue Vote 
(1963) - 
Jan. 9| Eiection of Speaker (McCormack 256, Halleck AAN — McC, $47,000,000,000 Deinse appropriation = 410, nay 1) 2 
9 Buintain sies of Rules Commitice (yea 235, nay 1000 Yea. $958,000,000 Interior ap 5 (yea 332, nay 50 Nen. 
Feb. 27 Supploniontal a riation for Departinent of 3 Nay. Alr Pollution Control et (yes 272, nay 102) Yea. 
(ven 254, nay JA), Authorize $5,200,000,000 space program (yea 335, nay 57)— -| Yea, 
27 | Funds for Committee on Un-Amorican Activities (yea 386, nay | Yea. “ecg grant program for vocational education wes 377, nay Yea. 
D; 
Mar. 11 Fatad draft law (yea , nay 3).--.-.-.-..-...----~-----~----- Yes, Eya Doren for cofistruction facilities for higher education | Yea. 
12 | Honorary citizensh} for Sir rWinsion Churchill (yea 378, nay 21)_) Yea, (yea nay 113). 
13 | Add 000,000 to L —.— appropriation for B-70 aircraft (yea | Nay. 23 | Cut $585,000,000 for 9 — ald os 222, noy 188)_.... 0 
220, nay 1 23 | Authorize $3,500,000, 5 ald (yea 224, nuy 186) Weil 
13 | $15,800,000,000- Dofonse 1 1. ogc A 874, nay 33)...--.----- Yea. Sept. 10 | Authorize $283,000, O00 7 mental health program (yea nay 18)_.| Yea, 
Apr. 4 | $6,000,000,000 Treasury, Post Ollice, xecutive appropriation | Yea. 24 24.200 100, yey" 000 tax cut and tax reform (yea 271, nay 155).........| Yea. 
1 88, nay 17). Oct. 1 00,600 Armed Forces pay increase suthorization (yea 333, | Yea, 
10 000,000 accelerated public works program (yea 228, nay pie Yeo. 
pri Pan to Increase opportunities for training doctors an 7 Extend Civi Rights Commission (yea 265, nsy o Yea. 
den T TTTbTT—T—T—T—— Yea, 10 | $13,100,000,000 apptopriatin for 3 independent agencies and | Yea: 
25 | Extond grain mabsidy — 20 get Ke 195)... i oifices (yea y 32), 
29 | Coordinate Federal programs for oor recreation (yea 292, | Yes. %3 Establish Val — States Puerto Rico Commission on Status of | Yea. 
500. Puerto von nay 
May 7 Rala travel allowances (yea 387, nay 2) 31 | Extend Mexican farm labor import program 1 year (yea 173, | Nay. 
9 | Tighten Internal Security Act (yea 340, n 7410 nay 158). 
35 | Recommit Temporary 7 inore Increase Act — N Nov. 7 | $6,000,000,000 Increase In national debt (yea 187, nay 170 Nay. 
15 Ban dk of temporary deht : . 213, — ote 38 | $1 000,00 ‘000 military construction appropriation (yea 332, | Yea. 
iscrimina uinst women in emplo — (yea en. 
Shee 9). Re re cy 10 X DEN 000, (oe hay ke tren for public works and Atomic Energy | Yea, 
29 Gonttonis im of Mexican furmworkers (yoa 158, nay 174)_...| Nay. omm yea 
Jone 6 3 00 Agriculture Department appropr (yea 288, | Nay. 2% Sakene È hey lipo of Arms Control and Disarmament | Yea. 
79). 
11 1140. 500,0 Jegislative branch spores 271, nay * * 5 Nee for Washington, D. C. (motion to | Yea, 
12 „000,000 Ares H opment Agenc; crease (yea 2 ay. reco 
sr 200). 55 z $2,800,000,000 ald er (yea 240. 8 Yea, 
13 Extend existing excise and corporate income taxes (yea 233, | Yea. 9 nay 100 of credit on ales to Commun tries | Yea. 
nay 91). * . 
18 11 09000 State, Justice, and Commerce Department appro- | Yea. 


dution (yea 301, nay 93). \ 


Resolution of Condolence by Department 
of Maryland, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
nearly a month has passed since the 
death of our great President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Both the House and the Senate have 
devoted a day to eulogies of our fallen 
leader. Thousands of words have been 
Spoken by citizens, civic groups, and dig- 
Nitaries at home and abroad, in praise 
and condolence, 


My attention has recently been called 


to a resolution of condolence passed on 
mber 8, 1963, by the Council of Ad- 
ministration, Department of Maryland, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. This resolution has particularly 
impressed me. It is for this reason that 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
fon was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND, VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs 


Whereas a pall of sorrow has been cast, 
not only over the United States of America, 
but over the North American Continent, and 
throughout the free world, because of the 
passing of Comrade John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
a combat veteran of World War II, a member 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the 35th President of the United 
States, and the greatest leader of our time, 
who met his untimely death on November 
22, 1963, at the hand of a cruel and cowardly 
assassin; and 

Whereas bis dedication to the cause of 
peace and the elevation of human dignity 
will always be remembered by the immortal 
words and work he left behind, which are 
not only known to this grieving Nation but 
to the entire world; and 

Whereas President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, in all his public utterances, exorted the 
people of this world to strive for the common 


good and the best that is in each of us; and 


Whereas he was a man whose private and 
public life was above reproach; who was sin- 
cere and equitable, honest and honorable; 
one to whom artifice and treachery were un- 
known, who was a stranger to bigotry and 
prejudice, an adviser of the indigent, and a 
friend of all, regardless of race, color, creed 
or nationality; and 

Whereas we of the Department of Mary- 
land, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, baving given lodgement in our minds 
and hearts and souls to its sublime lessons, 
mourn the of this great and noble 
comrade, one who was fearless in the cause 


of right and of humanity; one who, to those 
dwelling in the darkness of tyranny, oppres- 
sion and fear, had kindled a flame of hope for 
better things; and 

Whereas we dedicate this meeting in 
memory of our departed Comrade John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, whose name is written in 
imperishable letters of gold upon our grate- 
ful and appreciative hearts, and will forever 
be inscribed on the tablet of immortals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of Administration, 
Department of Maryland, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, convened in 
regular meeting at Westminster, Må. on this 
8th day of December 1963, That when we ad- 
journ today, we do so in the name and on 
behalf of the Department of Maryland, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
with deep and sincere regret and in respect 
to the memory of Comrade John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the late’ President of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That when adopted, a copy of 
this resolution be made a permanent part of 
the minutes of this meeting; and copies 
thereof be sent to— 

1. Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy, the widow of 
Comrade John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

2. The Honorable DANTEL B. BREWSTER, US. 
Senator of Maryland, for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

3. To each post in the Department of Mary- 
land, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

4. The press. L 

Micuart F. BONADIO, 
Department Commander. 
James H. DARLING, 
Department Adjutant. 
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A Historical View of Personnel and 
Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by R. Smith Simpson, entitled “A Histor- 
ical View of Personnel and Diplomacy,” 
which appeared in the Foreign Service 
Journal of October 1963. Mr. Simpson, 
who recently retired from the Foreign 
Service, makes the sound point that the 
practice of diplomacy has always re- 
quired individuals with high qualifica- 
tions and unusually broad interests; in 
short, that the requirements of the so- 
called new diplomacy are really not new 
at all. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An HISTORICAL View or PERSONNEL AND 

DIPLOMACY 5 

(Nors.—R. Smith Simpson, who voluntar- 
üy retired from the Foreign Service a year 
ago, has contributed over the years of his 
association with the Service, a number of 
articles to the Journal, including “Are We 
Getting Our Share of the Best?“ in Novem- 
ber, on the quality of candidates for the 
Service.) 

(By R. Smith Simpson) 

Of the six published analyses of the State 
Department and the Foreign Service made at 
governmental request since the last war, that 
of the Herter Committee represents in many 
respects the most realistic effort. 

One of the healthy contributions the re- 
port makes to the discussion of our diplo- 
matic requirements is to define the environ- 
ment in which diplomacy must be practiced. 
Not all predecessors of the Herter Committee 
have taken the trouble to do this, which may 
account for their recommendations being 
insufficiently realistic and perceptive of the 
developing world situation since 1945. En- 
vironment obviously determines not only the 
techniques we must employ in diplomacy 
but the personal skills we must seek (and 
nurture) in our diplomats. 

The new diplomacy the Committee con- 
cluded to have evolved from our present en- 
vironment it describes in the following 


‘terms: 

“In pursuit of our international goals, we 
have developed an arsenal of instruments 
more varied than ever before. They include: 
All the tools ot traditional diplomacy, inter- 
national law, intelligence, political action, 
technical assistance and varlous types of for- 
eign economic aid, military aid programs, in- 
formation and psychological programs, mone- 
tary policies, trade development programs, 
educational exchange, cultural programs, 
and, more recently, measures to counter 
insurgency movements. Most of these fall 
outside the older definition of diplomacy, but 
all of them must be considered actual or po- 
tential elements of U.S. Together 
they constitute what is here called the new 
diplomacy (p. 4). 

Have any of these ever fallen outside of 
diplomacy? When was political action not a 
part of diplomacy? Is not political action 


the centerpiece of diplomacy? Were not all. 


the elements mentioned by the Committee a 
part of European diplomacy of the 19th and 
early 20th century? Do not these elements 
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go as far back as recorded history? One 
can think, for instance, of the technical and 
military assistance of Theodosius I who, 
through a combination of military power and 
diplomacy, overcame the Visigoths and re- 
settled them in certain designated areas of 
the Roman empire, securing in return their 
services as soldiers. This example goes back 
only to the fourth century A.D. but one can 
without difficulty recall earlier examples, 
such as those afforded by Philip of Mace- 
donia, of the melding of military elements 
with the diplomatic, including in the diplo- 
matic such elements or instruments as 
bribery, subversion, torture, assassination 
and insurgency. 

Let us look at the more recent example of 
James Bryce, the British Ambassador to this 
country from 1907 to 1913. Just as his study, 
“The American Commonwealth,” is still a 
classic, so his ambassadorship to the United 
States remains a classic, illustrative of how 
popular and effective a diplomatic represen- 
tative can be if he is profound enough to 
know thoroughly his own country, the coun- 
try to which he is sent, and the world in 
which they both function. Combining the 
qualities of scholar, philosopher and prac- 
tical statesman, Bryce in his diplomacy ef- 
fected a very skillful amalgam of political 
action, information and psychological pro- 
grams, cultural programs, intelligence and 
international law. 

But let us not overlook our own earliest 
diplomacy. During and efter our Revolution, 
international law, intelligence and political 
action, not to mention insurgency and eco- 
nomic and military aid, were a integral part 
of what we were trying todo. The economic 
and military aid were in reverse—solicited 
from abroad rather than extended by our- 
selves—but the elements were there, for- 
tunately for us. Furthermore, our early 
diplomatic representatives were information 
and psychological programs as well as cul- 
tural programs in themselves, which made 
them eminently skillful of course. For there 
never was a period in which it was more 
necessary that America be understood by 
Europe—not just by governments but by 
politicians in and out of the Government, 
scientists, philosophers, educators, This was 
accomplished with eminent success by the 
Jeffersons, the Franklin, the Adamses of the 
time. Such was the quality of Jefferson, 
moreover, that when he was serving at Paris 
as the diplomatic representative of the con- 
federated 13 States, he was consulted by 
French political leaders on a variety of their 
domestic political questions. 

Since 1900 our Government has made use 
of private citizens and sometimes public 
officials outside the diplomatic establishment 
to engage in which we now too 
easily associate with a new diplomacy, The 
work of Arthur Powell Davis comes to mind, 
a civil engineer who for 8 years was chief 
engineer (1906-14) and 9 years director 
(1914-23) of our Reclamation Service. His 
technical assistance to Turkestan and 
Panama was too real for one to conclude 
that this type of assistance originated with 
us quite newly, Grandiose programs along 
these lines have originated quite recently, of 
course, but the weapon—if one must speak 
of diplomacy in cold war terminology—has 
been in our arsenal for a good many years. 
The indigenous Indians, indeed, taught it to 
us, making it a part of their diplomacy in 
dealing wtih the earliest settlers on this con- 
tinent. 

Few Americans, including those in our 
diplomatic establishment, seem to be aware 
of just how broad were the development 
programs by which we endeavored to dis- 
charge our self-assumed responsibilities to 
underdeveloped areas inherited from our war 
with Spain. Largely neglected, accordingly, 
is the experience we gained in politigal, mili- 
tary, economic, educational, informational, 
psychological, social, and administrative 
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affairs, from working with the underde- 
veloped peoples concerned. From 1899 to 
1901, the rebellion of Aguinaldo confronted 
the U.S. Philippine mission with the neces- 
sity of adding counterinsurgency programs 
to the others. Unfortunately, indifference to 
diplomacy—to offshore responsibilities and 
experiences—until comparatively recently, 
as well as our failure to require some famili- 
arity with these responsibilities and ex- 
periences of the men and women entering 
our Foreign Service, has caused these ex- 
periences and their lessons to be lost. It 
means also that too many of us, in trying 
to define a new diplomacy, are actually in 
process of discovering an old diplomacy. 

I would suggest that what may be new in 
our present situation and therefore what 
may be new in the diplomacy we are en- 
deavoring to create to meet this situation 
are such things as— . 

1. The range or scope of elements required 
to be compounded to meet not simply a sit- 
uation in one or two areas of the world but 
in a very large number of areas, eventually 
every continent, and therefore requiring con- 
siderable organization and coordination, 

2. The range of peoples and cultures in- 
volved, requiring a far greater recourse than 
ever before to the social and behayorial 
sciences. 

3. Today’s accelerated speed at which the 
world, its decisions and events revolve, re- 
quiring greater celerity of decision and ma- 
neuver,-as well as greater profundity lest 
decisions produce only superficial improvisa- 
tion from which later retread must be con- 
trived. 

4. The extensive participation of people, 
press, and public opinion in the diplomatic 
process. 

5. The rise of a philosophy, implemented 
by documents, hostile to Western philoso- 
phy, life, and conduct. 

6. Nuclear power, with its capacity for 
widespread annihilation. 

We must view even these elements with 
discriminating, historical knowledge, how- 
ever. Ancient Athens also faced a hostile 
philosophy. Ancient Athens also faced sub- 
version, Ancient Athens also faced the prob- 
lem of the participation of popular assem- 
blies and public opinion In the diplomatic 
process. Nor is the concept of diplomacy as 
extending to dealing with peoples (the gov- 
ernment-to-people and people-to-people ap- 
proaches) really novel. In the 1790's a 
French minister, known as Citizen Genét, 
had this same concept. Had he not been so 
imaginative in developing it he might have 
lasted longer. Raising troops and contract- 
ing for privateers in a neutral country is, 
after all, stretching the government-to-peo- 
ple conceptualization a little far. Nor should 
we forget, as far as element (2) is con- 
cerned, that the Japanese specialist and “the 
China hand” were part of our diplomatic 
effort long ago. The fact that we dropped 
them and have now begun once again to 
replace them does not make them new or 
area specialization new. 


In suggesting what may be new elements 
in our diplomacy since World War II. I men- 
tioned first the considerable organization 
and coordination required of a current diplo- 
matic establishment. This element has not 
only been emphasized by, but has been al- 
most an obsession of, recent analyses of the 
State Department and the Foreign Service. 
There is a heavy emphasis upon it by the 
Herter Committee. It seems that this em- 
phasis has been carried so far as to require 
a diplomatic Copernicus to come along to 
suggest that the focal point of all this ques- 
tion of personnel for diplomacy is person- 
nel for diplomacy quite as much as 
organization for diplomacy. A diplomatic 
establishment and its performance of the art 
of diplomacy revolve quite as much around 
the individuals who make it up as around 
an organizational chart. 
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At a critical time in the history of Mex- 
ico, David Eugene Thompson, of Nebraska, 
Was our representative there. He was de- 
scribed by one who served with him as “a 
man of powerful personality, of large intel- 
ligence and shrewd judgment, and of sharp 
and forthright tongue. By the life- 
long exercise of a naturally strong intel- 
lect on a vast number and wide variety of 
books, he had, for all his lack of formal 
schooling, made himself into an unusually 
well-educated man. His great value 
to his country lay in the fact that he pos- 
sessed, as probably no other man possessed, 
the absolute confidence of the aging Mexi- 
can dictator, Don Porfirio Diaz * * * and 
the frlendship between them illustrates the 
great and beneficent power a North Amer- 
jean diplomat could, if he were trusted and 
well liked, exercise unofficially in Spanish 
American capitals.”* Now observe what this 
led to: “Aware of the relationship between 
the President and the Ambassador, State 
Governors, generals, police officials, Federal 
Judges, and even judges of the supreme court 
would drop into the Embassy to consult 
him about any case that might happen to 
involve Americans or Americal interests.” “ 
This influence, this practice of diplomacy, 
was personal to Thompson. It could not 
have been produced by any reorganization of 
the State Department or the diplomatic 
service. His type and philosophy may not be 
those we need today in every country, al- 
though I suggest there are a few dictators 
left and we could use some influence with 
them, whether of the David Eugene Thomp- 
son or the Llewellyn Thompson type. The 
essential questions are: who are these 
Thompsons, where and how do we find them, 
and how do we preserve their talents through 
An extended diplomatic career? What are 
the conditions of service required for the 
cultivation and development of their tal- 
ents? 

Another example—one carrying no stigma 
of dictatorship—is that of Jules Jusserand 
who was the French Ambassador in Washing- 
ton for thirteen years, 1902-1915. Note the 
length of service. But note also the depth of 
his culture. He had published in 1889 “Eng- 
Ush Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages,” six 
years later a “Literary History of the English 
People,” and in 1898 “Shakespeare in France.” 
If you are inclined to discount these scholarly 
accomplishments in a diplomat and to ques- 
tion the connection between di and 
English wayfaring life in the Middle Ages, 
you may be missing the whole essence of 
diplomacy, the new as well as the old. And 
if you wonder how, today, a diplomatic officer 
could engage in such pursuits you may be 
Taising the very vital question which commis- 
sions and committees inquiring into the de- 
Acleneles and failures of American diplomacy 
are missing. 

Along with his considerable scholarly and 
reflective accomplishments, Jusserand was 
tactful and shrewd, practical and perceptive. 
And to what did all this lead? He was a 
Close friend of every American President dur- 
ing his period of service In Washington. 
When President Theodore Roosevelt had a 
Particularly difficult question to resolve, do- 
mestic or international, he sought the advice 
of Jusserund. At a time when John Hay, 
then Secretary of State, was ill and Roosevelt 
Wanted advice on an international problem, 
he turned not to the No, 2 man in the State 
Department, nor to another Cabinet member, 
but to this foreign ambassador. Jusserand 
Was one of his confidants and advisers. 

Such are the qualities of diplomacy, such 
are the qualities that solve a government's 

of exercising influence without risk 


et es a 
* William Franklin Sands, in collaboration 


With Joseph M. Lalley, “Our Jungle Diplo- 
— University of North Carolina Press, 


* Ibid., 183-134. 
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or charge of interference. For the influence 
is personal, arising from the profundity, un- 
derstanding, experience, and tact of the indi- 
vidual diplomatic representative. 

This, I submit, is what we are trying to 
define as diplomacy, old and new, and the 
ability to perform it is what we are trying 
to find, train, nurture and reward by suitable 
conditions in our diplomatic establishment. 
In seeking an improvement of our diplomatic 
performance, then, the basic questions are: 
what kinds of knowledge, sagacity, percep- 
tiveness, experience and dynamism do we 
need, how can we attract those people who 
possess them, how can we test such people 
more accurately both for admission and pro- 
motion purposes, and what are the conditions 
of service we must provide abroad as well as 
in Washington to nurture these qualities? To 
meet this challenge we must first—and accu- 
rately—analyze diplomacy, diplomatic pro- 
cesses and the results we want—the Theo- 
dosius, Thompson, Bryce, Jusserand results, 
if you will. We must then establish the cri- 
teria fitted to these results and make the 
criterla so widely known that people can pre- 
pare systematically and adequately as can- 
didates. Drag- net publicity campaigns on 
“the Foreign Service” will not suffice. Next, 
we must bring to bear on selection and pro- 
motion processes the most up-to-date tech- 
niques the behavioral sciences can provide. 
Finally, in the field, as at headquarters, we 
must create the conditions which will en- 
courage the results we want. Few, I think, 
would say we are doing these things success- 
fully now. Few would say the Herter Report 
dealt perceptively with them. 


The Importance of R. & D. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of December 16, 
1963: 


THE IMPORTANCE OF R. & D. 

One of the most important bits of indus- 
trial news to come across our desk in the 
past few weeks ls the announcement by the 
Walker Manufacturing Co. that it has ac- 
quired 200 acres of land 8 miles east of Jack- 
son for a new engineering research center. 

You probably read—or should have done 
so—the details on the front page of the Citi- 
zen Patriot Sunday. 

The facility to be erected on the site will 
be devoted to engineering, research, and 
quality control for the company’s line of ex- 
haust control equipment and related auto- 
motive products. 

In this era of tough competition at home 
and from manufacturers abroad, plus worry 
about automation, and so on, the importance 
of research and development (R. & D. in the 
common lexicon) often is overlooked. 

Competition, as we have said, is rough. In 
every industrial nation on the face of the 
earth great emphasis is being placed on de- 
veloping new products and new methods of 
turning them out. 

Victory in the race for markets goes often 
to the firm which Is able to keep ahead of its 
competitors in the Iaboratory. The products 
and production techniques which were good 
enough a year or two ago may not be good 
enough tomorrow. 

Expert observers of the American indus- 
trial scene often insist that R. & D, Is lag- 
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ging here; that too many good minds are 
being put to work in such glamorous fields 
as the space race instead of keeping ‘America 
ahead in the more commonplace business of 
building a better mousetrap. 

In any event, R. & D. is one of the great 
jobmaking and prosperity-producing factors 
in industry. 

And it is possible that Michigan, with Its 
great wealth of know-how in actually pro- 
ducing goods for the consumer market, has 
not kept up in the R. & D. field. 

That could be. Of course, it is not wise 
to downgrade the assembly line. It will be 
important, come automation or whatever, so 
long as the customers can raise money for 
the downpayment and get financing to pur- 
chase the gadgets of modern civilization. 

But R. & D., in the long run, will make a 
lot of jobs, both directly and through pro- 
viding the techniques to produce even more 
fabulous items. 

Thus it is that every research facility lo- 
cated in Michigan—and, most especially in or 
near Jackson—has to be hailed as a great 
step forward for the economy of the State. 


A Commemorative Stamp in Honor of 
Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege to sponsor the proposal 
for a commemorative stamp in honor of 
Taras Shevchenko on the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

The recent episode produced by sev- 
eral inconsistent and uninformed edi- 


. torials in a Washington newspaper 


served as a good occasion to reemphasize 
the historic meaning of this early free- 
dom fighter for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all the captive nations. A 
letter which I received from Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, who is a professor at George- 
town University and also head of both 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee, and vice president of 
the Shevchenko Memorial Committee, 
points out the character of this episode. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include Dr. Dobriansky’s letter in 
the Recorp: E 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
December 19, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: Your leader- 
ship in stimulating and assembling evidence 
for the issuance of a Shevchenko commemo- 
rative stamp, and the provision for a Shev- 
chenko Freedom Library section in our 
Library of Congress, has earned the esteem 
and gratitude of millions of Americans who 
have not forgotten the captive nations or 
our moral obligation as freemen to voice 
unceasingly their aspirations for freedom. 
You have our profoundest thanks and ever- 
lasting appreciation. 

As St. Augustine once put it, evil can al- 
ways be transformed into a greater good. 
The evil represented by the outrageous edi- 
torials in the Washington Post is a negative 
type of evidence which, however, has been 
put to good use. It has precipitated wide- 
spread interest in the freedom poet, Taras 
Shevchenko, and has provided a propitious 
occasion for further constructive and posi- 
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tive thinking about the man's immortal 
works and universal significance. Of course, 
the editorials written by the paper's editor, 
Mr. Wiggins, had to be differentiated from 
the articles written by others on the paper’s 
staff. Yet the editorials do constitute a case 
of journalistic bigotry and intolerance which 
all Americans should carefully study. Sens- 
ing all this, the Washington Star performed 
a valuable public service by stating its posi- 
tion on the subject. 

You and your colleagues know well the 
perversions committed by the Soviet Rus- 
sians and their puppets. Their perversion 
of Shevchenko, whose greatness lies in his 
poetic teachings of universal freedom, still 
is little understood by a few in our country. 
It is hoped that the Sheychenko monument 
to world freedom will in time enlighten even 
these few. 

With much gratitude and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Lev E. DosRIANSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, 


A Tribute to Former Congressman 
Donald W. Nicholson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, colleagues in the Congress will 
ask me, “How’s Nick—my predecessor, 
the Honorable Donald W. Nicholson—do- 
ing?” 

I am always pleased to report that he 
is in good health and continuing to play 
an active role in the public affairs of his 
hometown of Wareham, Mass. His serv- 
ice to his Nation and his congressional 
district are fondly recalled to mind by 
an editorial from the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times of Monday, 
December 9. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it here in the Recorp in 
order that those of us who knew Mr. 
Nicholson may read and enjoy this 
tribute: 

A NICHOLSON BRIDGE 

From this corner, we utter a hearty second 
to the legislative proposal sponsored by State 
Representative Edwin H. Morse, Republican, 
of Wareham, to name Wareham's Narrows 
Bridge after a well-known fellow townsman. 

A few years ago at a deserved testimonial, 
they said about the man who would be thusly 
honored, “You've reached the highest posi- 
tion of anyone coming out of our town.” 
And, indeed, that is the record of former 
Congressman Donald W. Honest Nick“ 
Nicholson. 

From streetcar conductor to the halls of 
Government in Washington, six times elected. 
In between a term in the house of repre- 
sentatives in Boston and 21 years as a State 
senator, many of them as senate president, 
highly respected. Small in stature, but, as 
Congressman Joe Martin once said, “I think 
of him as a great oak, or Plymouth Rock 
itself, his principles are so great and his 
convictions so strong.” 

Everybody knew where Nick stood when 
he went to the people—including “The 100,” 
his name for those in Wareham who sup- 
ported his opponents. A sturdy solid bridge 
serving the community he himself served so 
well and long—the name of Nicholson would 
become it. 
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Why Local Government Serves Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article from Nation’s Business 
entitled “Why Local Government Serves 
Best.” It is an interview with Gov. John 
A. Love of Colorado. 

There is no need for me, here, to be- 
labor the dangers of centralism, nor the 
dire dangers that lurk in the weakening 
of local and State governments. 

No Nation is greater than the sum of 
its parts. Central Government is not 
great in itself; weaken, through too much 
Federal wet-nursing, the responsibilities 
of local people where they live, work and 
have their being, and you have begun the 
decay that can tumble the whole struc- 
ture of our greatness. 

The proper functions of State and local 
governments must not be violated by an 
overweaning federation. 

The article follows: 

Wry LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVES Best 


In the United States we have a partner- 
ship arrangement between the National Gov- 
ernment and the States. The Constitution 
so prescribed. 

But an imbalance of power, with Washing- 
ton assuming more authority, has split cur- 
rent political thinking on the future role of 
government at the local level. 

One popular cliché is that States are not 
meeting public needs. Defenders of the ad- 
vantages of divided government reply that 
States are meeting public needs with new 
efficiency and imagination. 

Nation's Business interviewed one of the 
new State Governors who is an articulate 
spokesman for the viewpoint that the State 
has an ascending role in our system. He is 
Gov. John A. Love, of Colorado, who 
took office in January and cut State income 
taxes by 15 percent. Governor Love is a 
lawyer, a decorated former naval flyer and a 
Republican, He has been a member of sey- 
eral corporate boards. 

Governor Love has appointed a special 
commission which is now surveying the 
needs and financial problems of local gov- 
ernment in his State. 

He is not alone in his concern over the 
future of government on the local level. 

In Ohio, for example, Gov. James A. Rhodes 
has assigned a Little Hoover Commission 
made up of business executives to examine 
the whole State government with an eye to 
organizing functions in the most economical 
fashion. 8 

Texas Gov. John B. Connally sees States 
as having the capability in the next decade 
to meet what he calls the dominant chal- 
lenge of the space age—excellence in educa- 
tion. ` 

Governor Connally has named a special 
committee to study education at all levels. 

“Because States have had such tremendous 
experience and because different States have 
different needs depending on their environ- 
ment, they are the best level of government 
to meet this function,” he insists. 

Georgia's Gov. Carl E. Sanders believes 
State government will gain in importance. 

“In Georgia there are 50 many levels of 
local government,” he explains, “that it 
would be impractical for each to deal directly 
with the Federal Government." But the 
State government can ‘coordinate and dove- 
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tall its functions with its local governments. 
To meet some of tomorrow’s growing prob- 
lems, for example, Governor Sanders has es- 
tablished a new Department of Youth to deal 
with juvenile delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation.. He is setting up new voca- 
tional trade schools and providing State 
grants to local units for urban expenses. 

A closer look at what State and local gov- 
ernments can do, and why, is presented in 
the following interview with Colorado's chief 
executive; 

“Question. Governor, will State govern- 
ment play a declining or ascending role in 
the future? 8 

“Answer. I think State government 
should have an increasingly important role. 
The charge is well founded that, at least 
over the past two decades, the States have, 
to a certain extent, failed to live up to their 
obligations and responsibilities. There has 
been a trend toward the Central Government 
taking over. Many things that are happen- 
ing show a clear and present danger to our 
Federal form of government. 

“I don’t think the trend should be allowed 
to continue. When government becomes re- 
moved from the people it becomes subject 
to the danger of becoming more arbitrary and 
less responsive. 

“In general, local government is the best. 
Obviously not all problems of government 
can be handled on a local basis. But cer- 
tainly the trend toward more and more cen- 
tralization represents a great danger to the 
kind of government which we have histor- 
ically had, and which we will need in the 
future. 

“Of course, one reason why some States 
have falled to live up to their responsibili- 
ties is that preemption of tax sources by the 
Federal Government leaves less and less 
money with which the States can meet their 
obligations, J 

“Question. Are State officials really any 
closer to the voters than are the representa- 
tives in Washington, what with today's trav- 
el and communications? : 

“Answer. Yes, I think so. It may be in 
some ways partly psychological, The citi- 
zen is far more likely to call on his city coun- 
cilman, or his school board member, his 
county commissioner, or his Governor, and 
make his problems known than he is to at- 
tempt to deal with his U.S. Representative 
or Senators, and certainly more so than with 
any of the bureaus in Washington which 
seem far away and not subject to his con- 
trol, ‘ 

“Perhaps the Federal program that worked 
best, when you consider all things, was the 
draft program. And I think that the rea- 
son was the local draft board. 

“Of course my view is necessarily condi- 
tioned by my experience in Colorado. I 
know that the volume of mail and telephone 
calls and requests for appearances is- much 
our congressional delegation’s offices. 

“I have a program we call our Governor's 
forum. I travel the State, taking with me 
selected members of my cabinet, department 
heads, and conduct 2-day meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the State in which we seek par- 
ticipation and interest through questions, 
comments, suggestions, from the people in 
the area. 

“Question, Should the States give local 
governments more power to consolidate, to 
tax, to incur indebtedness, so they could 
meet their problems better? 

“Answer. There is @ great deal of work 
that needs to be done in this field. 

“Practically all States have a system of local 
government that was organized a great many 
years ago, and it has been added to and not 
organized efficiently. Further, in most areas, 
local government depends on the property 
tax, which is perhaps an outmoded form of 
taxation. In any event, it has been used to 
such an extent that reliable alternatives 
must be found, 

“In our State we have begun a study in 
depth of the organization of local govern- 
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ment and its financing. We have a citizens 
committee of 100 people which includes 
members of the legislature, and appointees 
who represent other levels of government 
and other interests. We contemplate it is 
going to be at least a 2-year study program. 

“We are going to start with the analysis of 
what services the various local government 
entities provide; how are they financed; who 
uses the services. And we hope to modernize 
our local governmental system, because it 
must be kept strong and efficient. 

In Colorado, and I am quite sure it is true 
in most States, we have a continuous prolif- 
eration of special purpose districts. We 
have the counties which were designed in 
the time when transportation was by horse 
rather than by modern means. We have 
whole new cities, We have school districts, 
of course, We have been successful there in 
stimulating a voluntary consolidation of 
school districts, and it seems to me to point 
the way toward perhaps solutions in other 
fields, further consolidation and further ef- 
ficient organization. 

“Question. What are the particular effi- 
ciencies and benefits of government on the 
State level as contrasted to Federal? 

“Answer. Well, let's start with the func- 
tions that the States now are handling with- 
out question or quarrel. They handle the 
local court system. They also run institu- 
tions, the rehabilitation of those who are 
mentally ill or retarded, the penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. And there’s no 
thought that these functions should be re- 
moved, although there have been moves in 
the mental health feld to provide additional 
Federal money. 

“We also, of course, are in the business of 
education; primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and State-supported education beyond 
the high school. Again I don’t believe there 
is any thought that these functions would 
better be served on a Federal level, with the 
possible exception, again, of those who wish 
to provide additional money by the Central 
Government taxing and returning money to 
the States. It seems to me that these func- 
tions cre better handled on a State level and 
rae continue to be better handled on a State 
evel. 

“Then there are welfare problems. Again 
the Federal Government has intruded itself 
into these fields. Now there is the issue of 
whether a Federal plan should be established 
for health care for the aged under social 
security. 

“Just on the basis of pure mathematics 
and efficiency, it does not seem to be sensible 
that money be obtained by Federal Govern- 
ment taxation, taken to W. and 
then returned to the States. There is a loss 
involved in the process itself. 

“And although the Federal Government 
does have an interest in the fact that all peo- 
ple, regardless of what State, have proper 
education, or that misery and suffering be 
alleviated, it doesn't seem sensible that if 
one State, through a lack of proper economic 
basis, or two States, or three States, need 
help from outside, we should then make the 
Same pattern apply to all of the States in 
the Nation. 

“It is like pulling all the teeth in both jaws 
in order to be sure to remove the one with 
a Cavity. 

“Question. Some people think that Federal 
frant-in-aid programs present a jungle of 
Political and financial procedures. Do you 

that this is so, from your experience 
in the Governor's office? 

Answer, Yes. We find it in so many 
areas. The highway program, of course, 
Presents one form of government grant-in- 
aid and certain regulations; the U.S. Em- 
Ployment Service, unemployment compensa- 
tion, welfare programs; all provide rather 
inflexible standards and procedures, none of 
which is the same. They needlessly com- 
Plicate government in its present form. 
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“Question, Should there be a periodic re- 
view of the various grant-in-aid programs? 

“Answer. Certainly I'd be in favor of that. 
But I think there should rather be a 
definite effort to return tax sources to the 
States along with the responsibilities. 

“Inevitably, regardless of how efficient this 
review might be, or regardless of how ef- 
ficiently you run governmental programs, if 
we in the United States continue to expand 
the area of government into more and more 
fields, the cost of government will increase. 

“And there is a point—and just exactly 
what the point is I don't know—at which 
the government becomes 80 that we 
change the basic governmental and sociologi- 
cal concept we have all adhered to. 

“Question. What functions that are now 
part of the grant-in-aid program should be 
turned back to the States? 

“Answer. The welfare field should be a 
State and local problem. They should let 
us have the tax sources, the tax revenues. 
But, although I'm in favor of turning back 
some functions, I think it's most important 
that we make our defense and not let this 
move toward centralization increase. 

“The evident desire of the present central 
government to intrude itself into the field of 
education, into the field of medical care, is 
an example of the continuing trend toward 
centralization and movement to Washington. 

“Question. What about the problem of re- 
training workers, for example? Is this some- 
thing that can be done better on the State 
or Federal level? 

“Answer. With the funds available, it cer- 
tainly would be better done on the State 
level. We are more cognizant of the local 
needs, the desires. We are, of course, already 
heavily in education of all kinds, including 
vocational and retraining education. The 
States, I am sure, are in a better position 
to handle retraining than is some bureau far 
removed from the scene. 

“Question. Governor, do you know of any 
Federal control that has come about as a 
result of Federal aid programs? 

“Answer. The aid to needy and the aid 
to dependent children programs have pro- 
vided sets of standards which run contrary 
to the legitimate desires of the local county 
officials who are administering the aid. And 
those who complain are met with the answer 
that they cannot handle it a different way 
because of the Federal standards. 

I find that, in the outlying parts of the 
State of Colorado, local citizens or local ofl- 
cials often comment that welfare should be 
handled to a greater extent on the county 
level than on the State level. They make 
the valid point that they are in a better posi- 
lon to judge the possible abuses and the 
needs. 

“Question. Would Federal aid be better ad- 
ministered and more efficient if it were a 
block grant rather than specific grants for 
specific purposes? 

“Answer. If we were to buy the concept 
ot the money being collected in the States 
and sent to Washington and then returned, 
if we have to go that far, then I would prefer 
to have the money returned to the States 
without strings attached. 

“As a mater of fact there has been a sug- 
gestion that the Federal Government return 
a percentage of the income taxes collected 
in a State to that State for education pur- 
poses. Now this seems to me waste motion 
if we could divide the tax sources. 

“In Colorado, for example, our general 
fund budget is roughly $135 million on a 
fiscal year basis. This isn't the entire 
amount of money we spend because there 
are many earmarked funds the highway de- 
partment, the game and fish department, 
and so on. We spend in total about $350 
to $400 million. 

“On the other hand, the Federal income 
tax take out of Colorado last year was some 
$1.2 billion. Now the comparison there in- 
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dicates that we would have relatively little 
difficulty in financing the expansion that we 
need in our education beyond the high 
school program as a result of our increased 
population and the number of young people 
seeking this kind of education. We would 
have very little problem financing it if we 
could have just a portion of these funds left 
in the State of Colorado. 

“Obviously, there are Federal programs 
which require large sums of money—national 
defense, and so on; but certainly to increase 
the amount, or even to continue to take the 
present amount of money out of the State, 
and then talk about expanding programs 
from the Federal level doesn't make me very 
optimistic about the continuation of the 
Federal system. 

“Question, Total State government spend- 
ing has increased about fivefold since the 
war. Do we need a new kind of tax struc- 
ture? 

“Answer. What I think is worth accom- 
plishing is the readjustment of tax sources 
from the Federal Government to the State, 
whether you do it by a credit against Fed- 
eral taxes, whether you do it by rebate, 
whether you do it by reduction of Federal 
taxes for a consequent increase of State 
taxes. If we reduce the Federal tax we must. 
of course, consequently reduce the area of 
activity of the Federal Government. 

“Question. Do you think State govern- 
ments can meet metropolitan area problems 
better in the future? 

“Answer, Yes, I do. Let me give you the 
example of Denver. 

“We have a large and growing metropolitan 
problem in Denver. Denver is not only a 
city, but it’s a county and it's a school dis- 
trict, and a congressional district, too. 

“As a consequence, when Denver annexes 
adjoining territory it takes land away from 
the adjoining county and from the adjoining 
school district, and it makes for uncertainty 
in administrative planning. It has caused 
all sorts of problems, not the least of which 
has been a psychological sort of competition. 
It's a problem that we all realize has to be 
solved. 

“Again, the citizens committee of 100 I 
irr of has been working in this area for a 
great Many years, recognizing the blem. 

“If this problem is to be solved, hat it must 
be, it will only be solved by the work on the 
local level which has a reasonable chance of 
securing the backing of the citizens. If you 
attempted to have a Washington bureau or 
board attempt to solve the problem, I think 
it would prove impossible. I would imagine 
that in line with their proposed solutions in 
other fields that Washington would simply 
come up with the recommendation that more 
money be added. 

“Question. You don't think we need a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, then, in Wash- 
ington? 

“Answer. No, I certainly don't. 

“Question, Governor, what will be the im- 
pact of the Supreme Court decision allow- 
ing people to take reapportionment disputes 
to the Federal courts? Will States be more 
responsive to needs? 

“Answer. Well, that decision, together with 
other movements across the Nation, has had 
its effect already in the stimulation of re- 
apportionment of many State legislatures. 

“Again using Colorado as an example, in 
the last general election there were two 
amendments to the State constitution pro- 
posed in connection with this problem, one 
of which would have required the reappor- 
tionment of the legislature solely on the 
basis of population, the other a ‘Federal 
plan,’ which provided that the lower house 
be apportioned strictly on the basis of popu- 
lation, and the senate, the upper house, be 
apportioned partly on population but also 
giving some recognition to the geography of 
the State. 
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“The Federal plan was approved by the 
people in the last general election. And it 
has been implemented by our legislature. 

“This approach was opposed in the Fed- 
eral courts, but a three-man bench of Fed- 
eral judges dismissed the complaint and 
upheld the Federal plan. Whether this will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court, I don't 
know; but there are similar cases pending 
in the Supreme Court which will decide 
whether area, tradition, history, geography— 
factors other than population—properly have 
a place in the apportionment of legislatures. 

“Question. What responsibilities do busi- 
messmen have to the State government? 
Should they become more deeply involved 
in State politics? 

“Answer. As a general rule, they are not 
involved nearly enough. Perhaps it’s part 
of a larger problem. For a great many years 
a great many people felt that the participa- 
tion in politics was somehow immoral and 
that nice people, proper people, didn’t do 
it; that you turned your back on it. This, 
of course, is nonsense. There are many 
movements which recognize that politics 
is the art of government, and that unless 
we properly run the type of government 
we have that we will lose it. 

“I think this general attitude has been 
even worse, perhaps, in regard to State gov- 
ernment, State politics. It has been a step- 
child even to a greater extent than govern- 
ment at other levels. 

“The State government needs, not only 
from businessmen, but from all citizens, 
their interest and their participation. 

“Question. Would you say that State gov- 
ernment can have a rebirth, a new role, it 
has not had in recent years? 

“Answer. Yes, I think it can. It's going 
to require not only the interest and par- 
ticipation that I speak about on the State 
level. Certainly each State must put itself 
in order. But it also is going to take the 
kind of successful interest and participation 
which will change the general thinking in 
the Central, the Federal Government. 

“If we can work right in the precinct, the 
county, and the State, and certainly in the 
national elections, we can reverse the trend 
toward centralization, or at least halt it. I 
am firmly convinced that this is one of the 
most important things that we can do to 

the kind of society and government 
in which we have prospered and progressed.” 


Speech by James B. Utt, Orange County 
City Hall Dedication 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a dedica- 
tory speech which I gave on December 
9, 1963, at the new city hall in Orange, 
Calif.: 

SPEECH sy JAMES B. Urr, or CALIFORNIA, 
Spee Crry Hatt DEDICATION, DECEMBER 
Chairman Ronald Fairbarn, Mayor Reyn- 

olds, distinguished guests, and my fellow 

Americans, it is a privilege and an honor to 

share and to have a part in this happy occa- 

sion It is fitting to pay tribute to those 
who planned and built this new city hall. 

We admire the building, its architecture and 

its arrangement, but few if any of us will 
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take the time to examine the foundation 
upon which this building rests. 

You see a beautiful tree, you admire its 
symmetry, its follage and its vivid color, and 
we seldom stop to consider that this tree is 
nourished by a system of roots far more 
intricate and extensive than is the tree it- 
self. We would reject the thought of any- 
one cutting away its branches or its follage, 
or in any way damaging what we see. We 
should remember, however, that it is just 
as destructive to tamper with the roots, or 
fall to nourish and to water the roots, but 
the tree itself would perish if this were not 
done. 

Every city, every State, every nation, and 
every civilization rests upon a foundation. 
We here are enjoying the fruits of those 
who planted the tree and nourished it and 
made it to bring forth and bud. I beg your 
indulgence for a few moments to look back- 
ward, not as a sentimental journey, but rath- 
er an excursion into the past to examine the 
roots and the foundation of this city. Let 
us be mindful of the blood, sweat, tears, and 
prayers that went into winning the West and 
acknowledge the great contributions made by 
thousands who came before us. 

I hope you will pardon an occasional per- 
sonal reference, made only because my fa- 
ther and my grandfather and I were a tiny 
thread in the historical fabric of this city. 
We hear names which mean little to the pres- 
ent generation, but they were giants in the 
history of this county. * 

To the east we see Mount Pleasants, and to 
my mind it brings back the story of Joe 
Pleasants, who, when a infant, crossed the 
Great Plains and over the great Sierra Neva- 
das in a covered wagon in 1849, moving 
thence from the mining claims of northern 
California and settling at the foot of what 
is now called Mount Pleasants. The adjacent 
mountain is called Modjeska Peak, that also 
is but a name to the present generation, 
but I remember the great Polish actress 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, who lived for years 
in the community where I was born. She 
also established the Forest of Arden below 
the peak which now bears her name. There 
are dozens of other such monuments named 
after those sturdy pioneers. 

The history of this community and of 
this country and of this State ar one and 
inseparable. The culture, the law, and re- 
ligion came to California from Spain. These 
were firmly established here in California 
when Father Serra built his first mission in 
1769 at San Diego. Our culture was far 
advanced over anything known on the East 
Coast. When George Washington spent that 
cold and bitter winter at Valley Forge in 
1775, Father Serra had just completed the 
beautiful mission at San Juan Capistrano. 
No architecture in America equaled the arch- 
itecture found in those early missions at 
San Gabriel and Santa Barbara. The no- 
menclature of this State is derived from 
Spain and still remains in the majority. 
Such euphonlous names as La Jolla, San 
Luis Rey, Santa Margarita, San Gabriel, and 
Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los Angeles de 
la Porceuncala, commonly referred to as L.A., 
and so on up the coast to Santa Maria, San 
Francisco, and other cities. 

Our interest today is in the city of Orange 
and so we turn to the year 1810 when this was 
still a part of Mexico and that government 
granted to Antonia Yorba and Juan Pablo 
Peralta a large tract of land, including the 
area where we stand today. The first water 
was taken from the Santa Ana River in 
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After the Mexican War, a Federal Land 
Commission determined the validity of the 
titles to these Spanish and Mexican grants, 
and the Yorba-Peralta grant was held to be 
valid. Between the years of 1810 and 1865, 
some of the land had descended to heirs, 
sold and traded and exchanged for debt and 
finally, in 1865, under a court decree, the 
land was partitioned and title vested sep- 
arately in these new owners. Some of it 
was given to A. B. Chapman for legal fees 
and a great portion went to Abel Stearns. 
Chapman and Glassell formed a partnership, 
subdivided the land and sold much of it off 
to other investors. They started a ditch 
from the Santa Ana River to Orange in 1870, 
which was completed a year later. In 1873, 
this ditch was sold to the Semitropic Water 
Co., which extended its lines farther south. 
At that time, this community was known as 
Richland and a map of what is now Orange 
was filed at the then county seat in Los 
Angeles in 1871 and consisted of 40 acres. 
The present plaza was reserved for a park at 
that time. There was already a post office 
in California called Richland and it became 
necessary to change the name of this com- 
munity. At that time there were orchards 
of oranges, lemons, olives, and almonds and, 
of course, a great many grape vineyards, It 
was difficult to settle on a proper and signifi- 
cant name and a poker game was played; the 
winner of that game was to choose the name. 
Prophetically, the winner was the man who 
wanted the name of Orange. This was in 
1875. 

In 1874, my father passed through here, 
overshot the community and landed in a 
mustard patch in Tustin City, which was 
located between Gospel Swamp and Tomato 
Springs. At this time the area was covered 
with sagebrush, wild game, snakes, lizards, 
and wild horses. It may amaze you to know 
that in 1 year, 3,000 wild horses were driven 
from this county to Chicago to haul the 
horse-drawn streetcars. In 1 year, the Travis 
and the Parker boys shipped 19,000 quail to 
the market in San Francisco and Sacramento. 
There were still a few condors soaring over 
the Santiago Canyon and there were still 
a number of grizzly bears. I remember very 
well when Ed Atkinson and Andrew Joplin 
trapped the last grizzly bear in Orange 
County. This ended a rather heathen and 
brutal form of entertainment, which used 
to be held at Irvine, between a grizzly bear 
and a bull and civilization is none the worse 
off in this demise. 

Probably the greatest contribution to the 
development of the great Southwest was 
made by the Santa Ana Valley Irrigation 
Co., which was formed in 1877, after acquir- 
Ing all of the water rights south and east 
of the river, with the exception of one hold- 
out. This system extended over 17,000 acres. 
The company was organized by three men, 
none of whom was a lawyer nor an engineer 
and yet it became the model system for prac- 
tically every irrigation district. in the South- 
west. They made the water pertinent to the 
land, so that no one could get more than 
his equitable share. The river water was 
divided between the SAVI and the Anaheim 
Union Water Co., which was on the north 
and west sides of the river. The Anaheim 
Union brought suit against the SAVI to ac- 
quire an additional amount of water from 
the river and one of the longest water suits 
in the State took place. This sult, which 
gave an equal amount of water to the SAVI, 
and the Anaheim Union, was based on ripa- 
Tian rights, and as the Yorbas had put water 
to prior beneficial use in 1825, the SAVI was 
able to protect these valuable water rights. 

The first well in Orange was dug by J. D. 
Parker in 1876. 

I was not born to the affluent life, but 
rather I enjoyed the pleasures of poverty 
and worked in the fields for my father for 


25 cents a day. My first outside job, when 


I was 12 years old, was to be employed by 
V. L. Steward, a civil engineer for the SAVI 
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I was to be paid $2 per day. I had 
arrived. I was rich, Our work was to meas- 
ure the water of the Santa Ana River at the 
dividing point between Anaheim and the 
SAVI, and to see that each received its equal 
share. We made water measurements fur- 
ther up the river at Prado. Even In those 
days, San Bernardino and Riverside Counties 
were encroaching on our water rights as they 
are today. The fame of the SAVI system 
spread rapidly, and around the turn of the 
century, President Theodore Roosevelt asked 
the Governor of California to send Henri 
Gardner, who was one of the originators of 
this system, to attend a reclamation con- 
ference, out of which developed the Roose- 
velt Dam and the great irrigation system for 
the Salt River Valley around Phoenix, Ariz., 
which was patterned after the SAVI system. 

Of course, Orange had its share of Chinese 
laundries. It also had its bandits and its 
horsethieves and the vigilants, who were 
formed to put an end to this thievery. The 
culprit generally confessed before the noose 
Was. drawn by the vigilantes and then he had 
A fair trial and was hung. 

Dr. Hayward was the first doctor in 
Orange, and Dr. Medlock, whom many of 
you remember, came in 1876. Dr. McCoy was 
the first dentist. 

In 1872, the first public building was built 
in Orange. Fittingly it was a schoolhouse, 
but had no teacher, Mr. Stephen McPher- 
aon was a schoolteacher who lived in West- 
minster and he rode horseback each day 
from Westminster to Orange, in order to 
teach in this first school. In 1873, Orange 
had its first post office and Dr, George Beach 
Was the first postmaster. Land was selling 
&t $12 an acre, although not many years be- 
fore, the going price was 12 cents per acre. 
In 1875, the Plaza Hotel was built and 2 
years later Wells Fargo came to town. 

There was a group of New Yorkers who 
came to Orange in 1887 and built the 
Rochester Hotel, and named the street 
Palmyra. The Southern Pacific 
through West Orange in 1876, and in 1887 
the Santa Fe came through Orange on its 
Way to San Diego. Then followed the land 
boom as the Santa Fe would bring passengers 
Out from the Midwest for $1 per person. 
That was when the great Hotel Del Coronado 
Was built and we even had a four-story 
wooden hotel in Tustin. The land boom 
broke in 1888 and most everyone went broke 
with it. In 1874, the Presbyterian Church 
was founded and also the Methodist Church, 
and they both met in the schoolhouse, 
That was before the Supreme Court frowned 
Upon such things. The Methodists built a 
church and invited the Presbyterians to use 
it, but the Methodist bishop decided that 
the Presbyterians might corrupt the 
Methodists and put an end to this falderal. 
So, the Presbyterians went back to the 
Schoolhouse. A Santa Ana wind blew the 
Methodist Church off its foundation, which 
Was probably nothing more than a mud sill, 
and they had a hard time getting enough 
Money to build a new foundation. There 
Was an atheist in town who was probably 
More God-fearing than many others and he 
Offered to haul the gravel for free. 

When the Presbyterians built a church 
they didn't have enough money to buy a 
bell and so this same atheist said, “Hell, 
Tu buy you a bell,” but he didn’t have any 
Money. So, on Sunday morning he visited 
all the poker games in town and took up a 
collection and bought them a beautiful bell. 

Lutheran Church was built in 1882, and 


Reverend Krogler was its first minister. The 


newspaper was founded in 1884 and 
Was called the Orange Tribune. Its publisher 
Was William Ward. The Santa Ana-Orange- 
Tustin Railroad was built about that time 
and extended out as far as El Modeno, Of 
Course, it was horse-drawn and I remember 
When they finally pulled up the tracks in 

n. The Bank of Orange was founded 
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in 1886 as a State bank and later became 
a national bank. In 1888, the city of Orange 
Incoporated and held its first council meet- 
ing on April 16, 1888. The Trustees were 
William Blasdale, O. P. Chubb, C. Z. Culver, 
Henri F. Gardner, P. J. Shaffer, The first 
ordinance that was passed was known as the 
Pasadena Ordinance. No liquor. So, that 
ended the saloons in Orange until after 
prohibition. 

Time does not permit me to give you the 
names of all of the sturdy pioneers to whom 
we owe so much. TI will borrow the words of 
Lincoln when he said, The world will little 
note nor long remember what wer say here 
but tt can never forget what they did here.” 
To the memory of those pioneers, their wives, 
and children, I would like to dedicate this 
city hall. They had courage, faith, deter- 
mination, and patience. They had an un- 
faltering belief in the omnipotence of God 
and that His Divine Providence would lead 
them to their destiny. I would like to close 
with the words of Tennyson, as spoken by 
King Arthur to the Knights of the Round 
Table while he was on his deathbed: 

“The old order changeth, ylelding place to 
a new. 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 
Comfort thyself: What comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 
May He within himself make pure! but 
thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or 


goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 


prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 


Call to the State’s Colors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the October 5, 
1963, issue of the Wilkes-Barre Record 
reveals the great efforts of all Pennsyl- 
vanians under the leadership of Gov. 
William W. Scranton to return Pennsyl- 
vania to its rightful place in the eco- 
nomic sun of the Nation: 

CALL TO THE STATE’s CoLors 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you. Ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.“ The words are President Kennedy's, 
but their meaning has been adopted by Gov- 
ernor Scranton who has asked all Pennsyl- 
yanians to become unofficlal ambassadors of 
the Commonwealth to help carry Pennsyl- 
vanla's industrial message across the 
country. 

The occasion was the formal kickoff dinner 
to recruit 100,000 Pennsylvanians for the 
promotion of economic growth. Formation 
of the committee was one of the planks in 
the Governor's campaign platform. 
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It shouldn't be difficult to find 100,000 
individuals willing to shoulder the task, out 
of a population of 13 million. In fact, every 
Pennsylvanian should flock to the State's 
standard in this cause, for, to paraphase 
another national figure, What's good for 
Pennsylvania is good for Pennsylvanians.” 

Regrettably, too many of us have a tend- 
ency toward self-interest as opposed to the 
broader interest of the Commonwealth. We 
gripe about taxation, yet demand more 
State services. We complain about quality 
of government, yet refuse to run for office, 
or even to vote. On the whole, we tend to 
let George do it, and then are critical when 
George does a mediocre job. 

If Pennsylvania is to hope for a brighter 
future and a return to its rightful place 
among the States, which it is justified in 
anticipating on the basis of population and 
natural endowments, there must be a re- 
versal of the point of view which down- 
grades, belittles, and deemphasizes the ef- 
forts of our civic and political leaders. 

More important, there must be change in 
attitude on the part of Pennsylyaninns—a 
change toward greater willingness to partici- 
pate in public affairs and bear a greater 
share of the responsibility for making Penn- 
sylvania what it has every right and re- 
source to become in terms of industrial lead- 
ership and prosperity. 


Welcome, the New Carpet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
2 Citizen Patriot of December 16, 


WELCOME, THE New CARPET 


Well, thank goodness, we are getting rid 
of that beat-up old carpet in the front 
office. The Governor's office we mean. 

Ever since the well-known State cash 
crisis of 1959, the floor covering in the Gov- 
ernor's office has been a barometer of the 
State's fiscal condition. 


G. Mennen Williams, who had a light, 
clever touch with public relations, put the 
rug in the limelight during that dreary 
period when the State was running over- 
drafts at the bank and hoping that the wolf 
at the door was not too hungry. 


It was the sort of thing that Williams does 
80 well. It reflected his folksy touch that 
kept him coming back to the statehouse with 
voter approval, until he had racked’ up a 
recordbreaking six times in office. 

Now that the State, due to a solid upswing 
in business and new tax measures passed a 
year or so ago, is back in the black, some- 
one up there has decided the old, worn rug 
should be replaced. And why not? After 
all, the people of the State of Michigan who 
visit their Governor's office don't expect to 
be tripping over a carpet with holes in it, 

What really is interesting is the reported 
attitude of the Governor and his staff toward 
this refurbishing job. Richard Pyle of the 

bureau of the Associated Press 
writes that the Governor’s staff has been 
treating the replacement of the carpet like a 
military secret. 

Someone has been badly advised. The 
personal touch Soapy brought to the front 
office seems to be lacking. 
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We suspect that if G. Mennen Wiliams 
still was drawing his paychecks from the 
State of Michigan, and Paul Weber still was 
handling his press relations, the installa- 
tion of the new rug would be heralded by & 
fare of bugles and a rufe of drums. 

Between them, Paul and Soapy would have 
made the buying of the new rug a great 
and significant incident reflecting the eco- 
nomic recovery of the State and the healthy 
condition of the treasury. 

They might even have had a dedication, 
or a launching, with someone breaking a 
bottle of milk over the Governor's desk. 
When it came to getting into the public 
eye, this fellow Williams was a genius—still 
is 


We don't mean to be critical of the Gov- 
ernor and his press secretary. If the choice 
is between flamboyancy and a businesslike 
attitude in government, we'll take the latter. 
It's just a commentary on this strange and 
fabulous business of politics. 

Be that as it may, we are very glad to 
know that the old, worn carpet is being 
replaced. 

It’s a symbol. It very well may mean that 
things really are looking up for Michigan, 

Who can knock that? 


Water Pollution: A National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which has 
appeared in the Waterbury (Conn.) 
American. It is more evidence that the 
national problem of water pollution is 
receiving attention and concern in all 
parts of the country. I confirm this 
newspaper's remarks about the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, Representative 
Jonn S. Monacan, and his work toward 
abatement of pollution of our waterways: 

Water POLLUTION: A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The water crisis of the country is not the 
shortage of water, but the shortage of usable, 
clean water.” 

The words are those of Representative 
JoHN S. Monacan, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
and they were spoken at a convention of the 
Association of State and Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Administrators in Chicago 
the other day. 

We think Representative Monacan has put 
his finger on the problem. The incontrovert- 
ible fact is that virtually all of this Nation’s 
major lakes, rivers and streams are being 
increasingly polluted. Largely this is the 
result of untreated wastes being dumped 
into rivers and streams in many parts of the 
country—including oils, garbage, chemicals, 
acid drainage from mines and many new 
chemicals, such as synthetic fibers, deter- 
gents, pesticides and even radioactive wastes. 

Inevitably this sort of thing must jeopard- 
ize our water supplies, menace our public 
health and destroy aquatic life. 

Representative Monacan is the author of a 
bill (H.R. 9007) now before the House Public 
Works Committee. It is a companion meas- 
ure to a Senate bill introduced by Senator 
Musxre, Democrat, of Maine, and already 
passed by the Senate. 

We believe this measure deserves public- 
support and prompt congressional action. 
We in the Naugatuck Valley have good rea- 
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son to be sensitive about the problem, con- 
sidering what has happened to our own once- 
lovely Naugatuck River. Multiply what has 
happened here many, many times over, and 
perhaps we can have some understanding of 
how vast a problem is this matter of water 
pollution all across the Nation. The Mona- 
gan bill should be passed. 


Darling Foundation Outlines 18 Months 
of Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 — 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include the 
following: 

DARLING FOUNDATION OUTLINES 18 MONTHS OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Since its inception in 
the spring of 1962 the J. N. Ding“ Darling 
Foundation has achieved remarkable prog- 
ress, according to Sherry R. Fisher, chairman 
of its executive committee. 

Five fields of activity were covered in 
Fisher's report to the foundation’s board 
of trustees— friends and associates of the 
late cartoonist and conservationist. 

Fisher outlined efforts of the foundation 
as follows: 

1. Establishment in November 1962 of the 
1,700-acre J. N. “Ding” Darling Wildlife and 
Waterfowl Sanctuary on Sanibel Island off 
the west coast of Florida after negotiations 
with Federal and Florida State officials, It 
had long been Mr. Darling's desire to pre- 
serve this virgin marsh and mangrove area 
for the future. It is now being operated by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

2. The magnificent dream to memorialize 
and preserve the historic 2,000-mile route of 
the famous Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1803-06) was conceived by Mr. Darling 
shortly before his death. Foundation repre- 
sentatives presented the idea to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall and 
Members of Congress in the spring of 1962. 
It has since been endorsed by representa- 
tives of the 10-State area traversed by Lewis 
and Clark. Congress has adopted a concur- 
rent resolution to identify and mark the 
trail and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
is now forming a plan of development. 

3. Mr. Darling often decried the fact that 
few of the Nation’s conservationists could 
effectively explain their programs in non- 
scientific language to the public. With this 
in mind, the Darling Foundation has initi- 
ated three education grants of $750 each to 
outstanding undergraduate wildlife manage- 
ment students at Iowa State University at 
Ames, Iowa. An additional $300 annual 
scholarship will be awarded in the fall of 
1964 to the outstanding freshman enrolling 
in wildlife management at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. These students will incorporate in 
their curriculum, journalism, speech, and 
other communication arts. 

4. The Darling Foundation is working to- 
ward the creation of a central library of re- 
search and informational data in the fields of 
conservation, wildlife management, and rec- 
reation, This would provide quick reference 
for research data to Federal and State con- 
servation agencies, eliminating much repeti- 
tions and expensive research. It is impor- 
tant to establish the center as soon as pos- 
sible to help blueprint the expanding out- 
door recreation programs. 
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5. The foundation has supplied news ma- 
terial, arranged for conservation meetings, 
supplied speakers, and otherwise advanced 
the principles of natural resource conserva- 
tion which Mr. Darling advocated during his 
lifetime. 

Fisher stressed that the foregoing has been 
achieved with the contributed time and 
talents of foundation trustees, He said he 
hoped for an improvement in the founda- 
tion’s financial resources in order to set up 
an organization headed by a competent staff 
to further implement and expand the plans 
of the Darling Foundation. 


TRUSTEES OF THE J. N. “DING” DARLING 
FOUNDATION, Inc,, Des Motnes, IOWA 

Horace Albright, 427 Landfair Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

David G. Ainsworth, KSRA Radio Station, 
Salmon, Idaho. 

Harold. Bixby, Captiva Island, Fla — Top- 
side” Bolton Landing, N.Y. 

Doug Blankenship, Boulder Park, Tulsa, 


_ Okla, 


Carl W. Buchheister, 1239 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Milton Caniff, Torridge, 537 South Moun- 
tain Road, New City, Rockland County, N.Y. 

Arthur H. Carhart, 2591 Eudora Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

Vernon L. Clark, Windover Road, Des 
Moines, Iowa (president). 

Robert Colfiesh, 5016 Harwood Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa (vice president). 

Clarence Cottam, Post Office Box 1396, Sin- 
ton, Tex. 

John Cowles, 2318 Park Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Gardner Cowles, Look, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

Marshall N. Dana, Portland Public Docks, 
3070 NW. Front Avenue, Portland, Oreg: 

Charles K. Davis, Winton Park, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Edward B. Dodd, Lost Forrest, Sandy 
Springs, Ga. 
2 Hartley Dodge, Giralda Farms, Madison, 


‘Hon, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Sherry Fisher, 303 Fleming Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa (vice president). 

Ira N. Gabrielson, Wildlife Management 
Institute, Wire Building, Washington, D.O. 

Robert Goodwin, 415 Foster Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Seth Gordon, 1390 Seventh Avenue, Sacra- 
mento, Calif, 

C. R. Gutermuth, 4801 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

John M. Henry, 3901 SW. 31st Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa (secretary). 

Thomas L. Kimball, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, 1412 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

Fletcher Knebel, Cowles Publications, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

Richard Koss, 2310 Terrace Road, Des 
Moines, Iowa (vice president). 

Mrs. Herbert Lewis, 657 Fairmount Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

L. B. Maytag, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Max McGraw, 1200 Charles Road, Elgin, Il. 

William O'Brien, W-2462 First National 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Reno Odlin, Puget Sound National Bank, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Joe W, Penfold, 322 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Maynard Reece, 5315 Robertson Drive, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

William Riaski, 
Glenview, III. 

Noel Robinson, 706 45th Place, Des Moines, 
Iowa (treasurer). 

John E. Rovensky, Claredon Court, Belle- 
vue Avenue, Newport, R.I. 

Arthur Sanford, 560 Orpheum Electric 
Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 


1326 Waukegon Road, 
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Fred Seaton, Tribune Bullding, Hastings, 
Nebr. z 

Carl D. Shoemaker, 501 Henkel Circle, 
Winter Park, Fla, 

Mrs. Albert Spalding, Aston-Magna, Great 
Barrington, Conn. 

M. O. Steen, Game Forestation & Parks 
Commission, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebr. 

John Storer, 440 Henkel Circle, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Hon. Harry 8. Truman, Independence, Mo. 

Ries- Tuttle, 1130 19th Street, West Des 
Moines, Iowa (executive committee). 

James W. Wallace, 2817 Southwest 14th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Allen Whitfield, 752 52d Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa (counsel). 


A Look Back: President Kennedy and 
the Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
NPC Record: 

A Loox Back: PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND THE 
Press CLUB 

(Nors.—The tragic news from Dallas, No- 
vember 22, caused particular sorrow at the 
National Press Club, many of whose mem- 
bers had reported the activities of President 
John, F. Kennedy and some of whom were 
with the presidential party that fateful day. 
The following was written by NPC Historian 
John Cosgrove (Broadcasting Publications) 
who recalls the club's association with the 
late President on a happier occasion almost 
2 years ago.) 2 

As I walked through the East Room of the 
White House that Saturday evening to pay 
my last respects to the assassinated Presi- 
dent, thoughts of another memorable Satur- 
day night passed through my mind. 

It was the night of January 28, 1961, just 
1 week after his spectacular inauguration as 
the Nation's 35th President, that John F. 
Kennedy paid personal tribute to the Na- 
tional Press Club. He stopped by to wish 
me well on my inauguration as the club's 
53d president, and to pick up his member- 
ship card. Earlier that evening, News Secre- 
tary Pierre Salinger brought over the Presi- 
dent's 890 check, the initiation fee for a non- 
active member. 

Mr, Kennedy’s surprise visit electrified the 
East Lounge. We were having dinner when 
he arrived. It came about like this: 

Pierre Salinger told me in to ear- 
lier discussions about 4:30 that afternoon 
that the President would stop by but to keep 
the secret to ourselves; I was bursting, but 
later told my wife, who then understood my 
long absence from the receiving line while 
Secret service agents, Pierre and I made a 
hurry-up inspection tour of the club. 

We had a prearranged signal—a long ring 
on the East Lounge phone when the Presi- 
dent left the White House. That meant that 

and .I would have time to leave the 
Lounge and arrive at the F Street en- 
trance to greet Mr. Kennedy. 

Unfortunately, the Presidential limousine 
made better time than anticipated, and when 
We reached the street lobby, the President 
8 alone, pacing in front of the ele- 

„ Smilingly, he inquired, Where have 
vou been?” 


Enroute to the East Lounge via the 13th 
floor corridor, he graciously stopped for a 
handshake or to exchange pleasantries with 
well-wishers. 

As I presented him with nonactive card 
No. 2973, the President praised the club for 
sticking to its principles and rules, for having 
“the decency to charge me initiation fee and 
dues.” Many other memberships have come 
his way since the November elections, he 
noted, often with no mention whatever of 
any costs. 

Mr. Kennedy said that he was happy to 
become a member, that he had originally 
started in journalism, but gave it up for 
politics because he felt accomplishments 
could be more readily realized in politics. 
Also, he hoped that in the final analysis 
that he would have lent some dignity to 
both professions. 

The President's appearance in the East 
Lounge was brief, but he did to 
greet, head table guests which included 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Chief Justice 
Edrl Warren. He had to leave before the 
swearing-in ceremonies, and in departing 
looked at me directly and said: “I'm sorry 
that I can't stay longer, be sure to keep 
your hand on the Bible.” There had been 
considerable discussion as to whether he 
had his hand on the Bible when the Chief 
Justice swore him in just 8 days previously. 

The event marked the first participation 
of a U.S. President in a club inaugural, and 


‘added another link to the unbroken chain 


of Presidents who have belonged to the Na- 
tional Press Club. The line extends back 
through Woodrow Wilson. William Howard 
Taft became a member after he left the 
Presidency. 

Membership possibilities were originally 
discussed with Pierre Salinger the day after 
John F. Kennedy, Jr., was born, and Pierre 
told me he felt that the President-elect 
would be happy to be proposed for nonactive 
membership. 

I had the forms prepared, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy was proposed by Sol Talshoff, Broad- 
casting Publications; seconded by Ted 
Koop, CBS News; sponsored by Bill Law- 
rence, ABC News, then with the New York 
Times. 

The Board of Governors approved the 
election on January 23, and the bulletin 
board informed the membreship with this 
announcement: 

“John F. Kenndy, a former newspaper- 
man, now in politics, approved for nonactive 
membership.” 

A few days after the NPC inauguration I 
received a letter from the President which 
said in part: 

“I was delighted to be able to stop briefly 
to accept my membership and to see my 
colleagues of the press under less menacing 
circumstances than usual. For better or 
worse we are likely to have a close associa- 
tion for some time to come, and I am 
most happy to be a member of the Press 
Club.” 

The feeling was mutual, Mr. President. 


Excessive Imports Threaten Cattle 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 
Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, recent- 


ly I had the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Trade Information Committee 
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and the U.S. Tariff Commission in behalf 
of the beef cattle industry of our coun- 
try, and quite specifically, in behalf of 
that portion of the industry located in 
New Mexico. 

I believe that because of the serious- 
ness of the situation, much of what I 
stated in my testimony on those occa- 
sions should be repeated and brought to 
the attention of the Congress. 

I recall that over a year ago, in the 
fall of 1962, I had the opportunity to ex- 
tend my greetings to the assembled mem- 
bers of the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association. At that time, I offered my 
congratulations to the livestock produc- 
ers of New Mexico and of the Nation for 
the outstanding contribution that they 
were making, not only to total farm pro- 
ductivity, but to the overall productivity 
of the United States. 

At the same time, I offered them well 
deserved congratulations for their de- 
termination and consistent effort to 
solve their own problems and thereby 
improve conditions within their own in- 
dustry. Today, I believe that New Mex- 
ico’s livestock producers remain every 
bit as deserving of that praise as they 
were a year ago. However, we must look 
to next year. 

The beef cattle industry has been and 
is faced with a Critical situation and their 
problem, in turn, translates into an eco- 
nomic dilemma for the State of New 
Mexico. All New Mexicans are well 
aware that the cattle industry is of sub- 
stantial importance to our State econ- 
omy. For example, beef cattle sales are 
responsible for about 50 percent of our 
total agricultural cash receipts. Those 
receipts amount to about $114 million - 
per annum. Such receipts account for 
the fact that agriculture ranks second, 
in terms of dollar sales, among our basic 
State industries. First, mineral re- 
sources; third, manufacturing. 

It is, naturally, of major concern to 
us when so large a market becomes 
economically depressed. Obviously, 
sharp price drops of $3 to $4 per hun- 
dredweight—alive—is clear indication 
that there is something basically amiss. 
Figured in prices of 1960, when 553,145,- 
000 pounds of cattle alive were marketed 
in New Mexico, a loss of $4 per hundred- 
weight equals an overall loss to the State 
of $22,125,800. So, during a price slump, 
the livestock producer suffers a direct 
loss, the business community and, in- 
deed, the entire State suffer indirect but 
quite substantial revenue losses. 

It is my carefully considered conclu- 
sion, based on the record, that the pri- 
mary cause for our depressed market is 
the rise in imports as a percentage of 
our domestic production of beef, veal, 
beef cattle, and calves, which in 1962 
was 10.6 percent as compared with 3.9 
percent in 1957. That is an increase of 
almost 7 percent in only 5 years. Relat- 
ing imports to consumption, we find 
similarly that they currently represent 
almost 11 percent of our total consump- 
tion; this is compared with less than 4 
percent in 1960—here an increase in ex- 
cess of 7 percent in less than 3 years, 
In 1962 the volume of imported process- 
ing beef equaled 40 percent of our do- 
mestic production of a similar quality 
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beef. Inasmuch as 40 percent of the 
consumable meat of a choice beef may 
be and often is ground for hamburger, 
our cattle industry is at a severe dis- 
advantage in competing with the far 
lower quality imported processing beef. 
Both of these meats are known as ham- 
burger and consumers in purchasing 
either make no distinction between the 
two or retailers do not properly advise 
them of the various grades of meat. 

In other words, many incorrectly as- 
sume that one grade of hamburger is as 
good as another. 

Certainly, I do not advocate excluding 
all beef imports; but I do unequivocally 
oppose a further dropping of tariff rates 
or quotas. When imports for the first 
8 months of 1963 equal 122 percent of 
those of the same period of last year, 
when in 1962 choice slaughter steers at 
Chicago average $27.67 per hundred- 
weight and fall in May of 1963 to $22.61 
and when in November 1962 choice steers 
at Chicago sell for $30.13 per hundred- 
weight, but by May of 1963 have fallen 
to $22.61 per hundredweight, there is 
then no logical reason to further pro- 
mote foreign imports. Great alarm has 
set in; rectifying action is long overdue. 

The fault for this situation does not 
rest with the American cattleman, either 
singularly or collectively; our livestock 
producers are not inefficient. The fact is 
that farm income has remained rela- 
tively stable since the 1940's, while simul- 
taneously farm production expenses have 
increased about four times as rapidly as 
income. Considerably lower production 
expenses are one reason that Australia, 
New Zealand, and Argentina are able to 
export to the United States about 80 
percent of the beef which we import an- 
nually. Moreover, relative to other 
Western nations, a far smaller propor- 
tion of American agricultural output en- 
joys the benefits of nontariff import con- 
trols. For instance, France accrues 
benefits of 74 percent; West Germany, 
93 percent; Italy, 63 percent; Australia, 
41 percent;. New Zealand, 100 percent; 
and the United Kingdom comes closest to 
our humble level with 37 percent, out- 
doing us by 11 percent. 

So, while our Nation’s import and 
quota controls have been sharply falling, 
those of other nations have risen or re- 
mained stationary. As we speak of be- 
coming more efficient and interdepend- 
ent under the Trade Expansion Act for 
world commerce, we swiftly realize that 
in the area of beef trade the United 
States is taking all the action and seems 
to be furthering every other nation's beef 
Stability but our own. In international 
trade, as it relates to cattle, we owe no 
further concessions, but rather are justly 
due preferred treatment to compensate 
for the extensive losses already incurred 
at the cattle market. 

Our agricultural production has set an 
example for the world. Each year, this 
Nation produces a massive farm surplus. 
Due in great part to our agricultural 
prowess, we have the highest health and 
living standard in the world. To en- 
danger our high standards in the name of 
responsible livestock efficiency is the 
height of inefficiency. To what efficient 
revenue producing use could we put all 
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our vacant grazing lands should we 
henceforth abolish cattle raising; where 
would we employ all the livestockmen put 
outof work? Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz said recently that we lost approxi- 
mately $40 billion in gross national prod- 
uct last year through unemployment. 
Can we afford more efficiency similar to 
the loss of $40 billion? Of course, we 
cannot. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply concerned 
over the unfair treatment which cattle- 
men have been receiving in the area of 
foreign trade. 

Now we have an opportunity to right 
the wrong. We have an opportunity and 
an obligation to afford our livestock pro- 
ducers with proper protection from for- 
eign imports and cutrate prices. 

I strongly urge that the virtually un- 
limited importation of beef be halted. It 
is truly vital that the present tariff and 
quota rates be raised to afford proper in- 
come protection to the world's best cattle 
producer, the American cattleman. 

Thank you. 


Central High’s Bellamy Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great pleasure for me this fall to partici- 
pate in ceremonies paying tribute to the 
22d annual winner of the National Bel- 
lamy Flag Award, Central High School, 
in my home town of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The purpose of this splendid award, pre- 
sented yearly to one high school in the 
country, is to give recognition to the 
author of the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
American Flag, Francis Bellamy, per- 
petuate his memory, and encourage the 
teaching of patriotism and good citizen- 
ship in the schools of our Nation. 

We are proud of Central, a school al- 
ready distinguished in many fields. We 
know this new honor is fully justified by 
the many remarkable accomplishments 
over a period of years by the students, 
faculty, and alumni. This tribute also 
reflects credit on the whole community, 
for public schools depend upon public 
support and encouragement. h 

The chief executive of Tennessee, Gov. 
Frank Clement, delivered a truly fine 
address on the occasion of the Bellamy 
presentation in which he recalled some 
of the personal hardships our forefathers 
faced in winning American freedom. It 
was an inspiration to all, and I include 
his remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

Remargs OF Gov. FRANK CLEMENT AT THE 
1963 NATIONAL BELLAMY AWARD PRESENTA- 
TION, CENTRAL HTR SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN.. OCTOBER 11, 1963 
Mr. Millsaps, Miss Miller, Mr, Dyer, stu- 

dents and faculty of Chattanooga Centrai 

High School, distinguished guests, I am not 

going to try to impress anybody this morn- 

ing with “who I am,” but I'm going to try 
awfully hard in the few short minutes I have 
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to impress you fortunate young Americans 
with what you are. 

I want very badly to make this award you 
are here to celebrate “come alive” for you. 

You know, your generation has the repu- 
tation of being pretty slow to get excited. 

I've found out that the old “flag waving” 
and oratory just doesn’t work on the boys 
and girls of today. 

Maybe it's television. 

Maybe it's that you're just better educated 

But, somehow, your generation has a way 
of looking right past all the propaganda and 
the sentimentality—right into the heart of 
things. 

This seems to begin fairly early in life now. 

So, without waving any flags, or getting 
sentimental, I want in just a few minutes 
to try to make you see this occasion, and 
the terrible urgency that is behind it, as I 
see it. 

And, maybe the best way to do lt is by 
telling you what it all cost. Back in the 
beginning, I mean. 

You know, some of America’s critics 
abroad, and a few here at home, say that 
modern-day America is a nation that knows 
the cost of everything and the value of 
nothing. 

And, unfair as it is, that statement is at 
least partly true. 

If there is a girl in the audience who 
doesn't know the price of a new pair of 
“wee-juns” I would be surprised. Or a boy 
who doesn’t know what it costs to buy a 
hamburger and a coke at the Krystal. 

No, we know the cost of nearly everything 
that comes into our daily lives. 1 

But what I want to ask you this morning 
is: Do you know what this flag to which 
Francis Bellamy wrote this eloquent pledge 
cost?" 

Do you really know, in personal, individual 
terms, what some people paid less than 200 
years ago so that we can stand up herę and, 
without fear of compromise, “Pledge alle- 
glance to the flag of the United States.” 

No, I'm not going into the wars or the 
police actions or anything like that. You 
don’t need me to tell you what those silent 
slabs of stone mean at Chickamauga and 
Lookout Mountain. 

What I'd like to spend jut a moment doing 
this morning is reviewing an informal his- 
tory lesson. I just want to pick out one 
thread from the broad tapestry of this Na- 
tion's illustrious history and let you see it. 

Let's call it “Fifty-six Brave Men.” 

There were 56 American colonists meeting 
in a hall in Philadelphia in the year 1778. 
Twenty-four of them were lawyers and 
judges. Eleven were merchants. All the rest 
were farmers, teachers and preachers. 

Even as they filed into the meeting hall 
that July morning, an anonymous note waa 
found on the speaker's table. It read: Take 
care, a plot is framed for your destruction 
and all of you shall be destroyed.” 

It meant just exactly what it said, And, 
when the final vote was taken in Independ- 
ence Hall a few minutes later, every man 
who signed the Declaration took his life in 
his hands, 

If Washington's ragged, outnumbered 
army could not repulse the British, it was a 
death warrant they signed, for every last 
one of them would without a moment's hes!- 
tation be tried for treason and hanged. 

Even if Washington won, it could mean 
burned homes, lost wives and children, and 
wrecked lives. 

Have you ever wondered what happened 
to those 56 men whose names we look at so 
impersonally today in our history books? 
What happened to the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, pledging their 
lives, their fortunes, their sacred honor that 
this Nation, under God, would not perish 
from the earth? 

Five of them were captured and tortured 
to death by the British, Nine fought and 
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died from wounds and the hardships of war. 
Twelve had their homes pillaged and burned. 
Two lost their sons in battle. Another had 
two sons captured. John Hart was driven 
from his wife’s bedside as she lay dying. 
Their 19 children fied for their lives. His 
mill and fields were lald to waste, and for 
more than a year he lived in forests and 
caves. He returned home to find his wife 
dead and his children vanished. A few weeks 
later he died from exhaustion and heart- 
break, 

Norris and Livingstone suffered similar 
fates. 

Carter Braxton, a wealthy Virginia planter 
and trader, saw his ships swept from the 
sea by the British navy. He sold hie home 
and property to pay his debts and died desti- 
tute. 

Vandals and British soldiers looted the 
properties of Ellery Clymer, Hall, Walton, 
Gwinnett, Heyward, Rutledge, and Middie- 
ton, 

At the Battle of Yorktown, Thomas Nel- 
son, Jr, urged General Washington to open 
fire on his own lovely home, which had been 
taken over as headquarters by General Corn- 
wallis. The home was destroyed, and Nelson 
died in abject poverty. 

An interesting sidelight is that Washing- 
ton spent just one night out of the whole 2 
years of the war in his beautiful home at 
Mount Vernon. 

Francis Lewis’ home was destroyed and his 
wife jailed. She died a few months later. 
On and on the list goes. 

Here were 56 American men who had so- 
berly, realistically looked at the facts before 
signing their names to a document that gave 
Us the way of life the whole world envies 
today. They knew the odds. The dangers. 
The hardships. They had asked themselves: 
“Is life so dear,or peace so sweet, as to be 
Purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?” 

And they had arrived at their own answer. 
You are being asked the same question 
today. How will you answer it? 

That is what I want you to think as you 
stand and recite the stirring words Francis 
Bellamy wrote in 1892: 

“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

I congratulate every student, every staff 
member, every parent of Chattanooga Cen- 
tral High School on this outstanding achieve- 
ment, and I hope that having won it will 
inspire you to even greater devotion to your 
State and country in the future. 

Thank you. 


Dr. Clifford Merrill Drury Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Clifford Merrill Drury retires this day as 
Califonia Professor of Church History at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, a 
Position which he has held since 1938. 

t is a great contribution when a man 
8ives this much of his life to the teaching 
of students, and Dr. Drury has been a 
Man who was loved by his students. 
However, his work has extended far be- 
yond the classroom. 

Clifford Drury was born and raised on 
a farm in Iowa; from there he took his 
Undergraduate degree at Buena Vista 
College in Iowa. He first served his 
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country as private, U.S. Army, during 
World War I. In 1919 he entered San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, where 
he was later to teach, as a student. 
Here he gained his B.D. and S. T. M. de- 
grees. He then traveled to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland, taking 
his Ph. D. in church history. 

He was ordained a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in 1922, and served as the assist- 
ant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Berkeley, Calif. From 1923 
until 1927 he was pastor of the Com- 
munity Church, Shanghai, China. On 
his return in 1928 he became the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Moscow, Idaho; moreover, he not only 
served that city but the students of the 
nearby University of Idaho, also. 

It was at this time he began what was 
to be one of his greatest contributions— 
the study of Christianity in western 
America. It was at this time he began 
the series of books and articles which 
he still continues to produce. Dr. Drury 
was not a man given to historical novels; 
his works were scholarly efforts which 
were written only from original sources. 
Some of his books include: “Marcus 
Whitman, M.D.”; “Pioneer and Martyr”; 
“Henry Harmon Spalding, Pioneer of 
Old Oregon”; “Mary and Elkanah 
Walker, Pioneers Among the Spokanes“; 
and “First White Women Over the 
Rockies”; to name a few. Clifford Mer- 
rill Drury has the distinction which few 
men can claim and that is that all of his 
books become the definitive work on the 
subject, the references to which the 
scholar turns. It has been written of 
him that “he rescued western American 
church history from oblivion.” 

His distinctions thus far would make 
a full lifetime for any man, but there is 
more. In the mid 1930’s he became a 
chaplain in the Navy Reserve. He was 
called to active during World War II. 
and rose rapidly to the rank of captain. 
He served as the district chaplain of the 
Potomac River Command. After the 
war he became the official historian of 
the U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps. He wrote 
the first four volumes of that work and 
outlined the fifth volume; thus making 
another historical contribution to his 
country. 

Dr. Drury has since retired as a chap- 
lain, but he is recognized by some as 
“Mr. Chaplain Corps,” and often called 
upon to speak when chaplains gather. 
He is now retiring as a professor. The 
country has lost a chaplain, the Church 
of Jesus Christ, a teacher; but we gained 
a man who is young in heart and mind, 
who now has gained the time to devote 
to research and writing of western 
American church history. 


Showdown on Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post. This paper, as indeed does any 
newspaper, has a right to its opinion. It 
is in very poor taste to accuse the House 
of irresponsibility. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 18, 1963] 
SHOWDOWN ON AID 

When the U.S. Senate takes up the tattered 
and beaten thing that is the foreign-aid 
appropriations bill, it faces a simple choice. 
It can uphold Representative OTTO PASSMAN 
by sustaining the most savage cuts ever in- 
flicted on the program. Or it can uphold 
President Johnson, the good name of the 
Senate, and the memory of John F. Kennedy, 

As it stands, the bill passed by the House 
goes 2 than rip 8 from the for- 
eign- Program. It does isely what 
Mr. Khrushchev would wish dite DORNA to 
do—it buries the program. Of the $2.8 bil- 
lion in new funds approved by the House, $1 
Dillion is reserved for military aid. ‘This 
leaves $1.8 billion for all the many other 
purposes of the program, including develop- 
ment loans, the Peace Corps, the Alliance 
for Progress, and help for United Nations 
agencies, 

One figure provides a measure of the havoc 
wrought by the House. A total of $600 mil- 
lion is appropriated for development loans. 
But this would not even enable the United 
States to honor its commitments and pledges 
to the three countries of India, Pakistan, 
and Turkey, which together have been prom- 
ised $648 million in loan assistance. Total 
commitments and pledges reach $816 million, 
meaning that the sum yoted by the House 
would leave the United States no margin 
whatever in providing new loans adjudged 
vital to our national interest. 

On Tuesday, President Johnson made his 
first appearance before the United Nations, 
and called on all member states to attack 
jointly man's ancient enemies—hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance. The day before, the 
House made mockery of Mr. Johnson's ex- 
hortation by chopping $30 million from the 
appropriations to the very U.N. agencies that 
our President asked the rest of the world to 
support. 

Moreover, Mr. Johnson si eloquent! 
about the need to end the Be enc 2 
ing new areas of agreement on peaceful co- 
operation. The House, through an impro- 
vised amendment, sought to bind the Presi- 


one hand, Members of Congress ind tl 

ask the President to exact 8 
the Communist bloc in commercial transac- 
tions; on the other, they forbid him the dis- 
cretionary authority he needs in negotiation. 

Will the Senate go along in approving what 
Mr. Johnson rightly termed “a policy of 
weakness and retreat”? Or will it honor its 
own legislative commitment by approving 
the $3.6 billion already authorized by Con- 
gress? The answer may depend on which 
voice the Senate chooses to hear. This is 
the edifying voice of OTTO Pass Max: 

“May I note, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
getting close to the time of the year where 
we look for Santa Claus; and we are playing 
Santa Claus this year through foreign aid.” 

And this is what President Kennedy said 
in his last news conference: 

“I can't an more dangerous 
than to end this * * * I don't un- 
derstand why we are suddenly so fatigued. 
I don't regard the struggle as over and I 
don't think it is probably going to be over 
in this century. 

“I think this is a continuing effort, and it 
is not a very heavy one. It is a fraction of 
our budget, a fraction of our gross national 
product, and the gross national product of 
the United States has increased $100 bil- 
lion, will have by the end of this year, in a 
3-year period. 
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“So what we are asking is a billion dollars 
less than the average program since 1947, 
the need today is greater, these countries 
are poorer, there is a good many more of 
them; and yet we are being denied, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is being threatened 
with denying him a very important weapon 
in helping him meet his responsibilities.” 


Let Us Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been the re- 
pository of many beautiful eulogies to 
our beloved late President. I believe that 
you will agree with me that the Recorp 
would not be complete without the in- 
clusion of a statement which was printed 
in the Morgan Hill, Calif., paper, and 
sent to me by Dr. Alan D. Chappell of 
Morgan Hill. The following eloquent 
speech was made by Dr. Howard M. Nich- 
olson: to the assembled students of the 
Live Oak Union High School: 

Ler Us REMEMBER 

(Remarks of Dr. Howard M. Nicholson, 
superintendent of Live Oak High School, 
preceding a student assembly.) 

Although saddened by the events of the 
past 4 days, I am proud to be an American. 
Proud to be a citizen of a nation which in 
time of deep sorrow can almost come to a 
standstill, yet can and did demonstrate to 
the world an orderly and predetermined 
transition of administration. Proud of our 
national heritage and forefathers who so 
wisely prepared for the transition of govern- 
ment. Proud of your deportment last Fri- 
day. 

The esteem which other nations held for a 
great American, hold for our Nation, and 
for each of us—for we are a nation of peo- 
ple—swells my heart with pride. I am also 
sobered with the realization of the respon- 
sibility each of us has to the other, to the 
Nation, and to the world, 

Our flag at half-mast at sea, at half-staff 
on land, or draped in black, has additional 
meaning for me, and I am sure all of us, 


today. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank those who remained at vital posts 
while the rest of us were watching history 
unfold. 

My thoughts, and I am certain your 
thoughts, have and continue to go out to 
the families of the slain. It is still difficult 
to comprehend this heinous event. Yester- 
day, on a little boy’s birthday, the Nation 
buried his father. Tomorrow a little girl on 
her birthday cannot but help wonder at the 
events which have deprived her of the physi- 
cal presence of her father. I pray that some- 
one will be able to help her understand. The 
following day, Thursday, is the date set aside 
for national thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving. Even in our sorrow we 
have much for which to be thankful. And 
I believe that all of us will be compelled this 
year, more than any previous year, to in- 
dividually offer thanks. Perhaps, we shall, 
and I hope we shall, critically examine and 
alter our course for a more meaningful life 
individually, nationally, and internationally, 

Now would you stand for a moment's 
silent contemplation and thanksgiving. 
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Legislative Accomplishments of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Committee on -Education and 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this Ist 
session of the 88th Congress has un- 
doubtedly been one of the longest in the 
history of our Nation. By the same 
token, from the standpoint of the two 
committees on which it is my privilege to 
serve, it has been an extremely busy ses- 
sion. As the ranking Republican on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
second ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I am 
proud of the record of accomplishment of 
both of these committees. It is a record 
of solid legislative accomplishment in 
which the Republicans on the committees 
played a constructive part, and it is a 
record with which I am proud to be as- 
sociated. It is a record which offers liv- 
ing testimony to the reasons for my 
pride. Permit me to share with you the 
highlights of our progress during 1963. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR 


There has been a great deal of com- 
ment in the press and other news media 
concerning our committee, but very little 
of this comment has even mentioned our 
legislative achievements. If the work of 
this Congress thus far leaves much to be 
desired, the fault does not lie with the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

This committee operates in several of 
the most difficult and most controversial 
fields of national legislation, fields in 
which the Congress often hesitates to 
act, and in which any action requires 
solid bipartisan effort. Yet, in this first 
session, the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has reported 16 bills, 4 of which 
have already been enacted. These four 
acts, I would emphasize, are all of major 
significance in the fields of labor, educa- 
tion, and manpower development. 

Before attempting a very brief review 
of these acts, I wish to underscore a sim- 
ple truism known to all who serve in the 
Congress—behind every bill enacted, re- 
ported, or even considered, stands days 
and weeks, often months, of hard work 
by the Members and staff of the com- 
mittee. In our case, during 1963, the 
committee and its 10 subcommittees con- 
ducted more than 200 days of public 
hearings on matters before it. In addi- 
tion to the hundreds of hours of execu- 
tive sessions of subcommittees, the full 
committee held 28 executive sessions de- 
voted to the drafting, consideration, and 
reporting of legislation. 

Sixteen bills have been reported to the 
House, most with considerable bipartisan 
support. The subject matter of these 
bills reads like a digest of national eco- 
nomic and social problems: fair employ- 
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ment practices; manpower retraining; 
college academic facilities; equal pay for 
women; prevailing wages for work on 
Federal projects; migrant labor; mod- 
ernization of vocational education; youth 
conservation; racial discrimination in 
education; mine safety; adult illiteracy; 
education of handicapped children; and 
library services. You will note that not 
one of these is an easy or noncontrover- 
sial subject in terms of the proper Fed- 
eral role in achieving national goals. 

The four major bills from our commit- 
tee which have already been enacted in 
this session would represent a respect- 
able committee score for an entire Con- 
Bress. 

First. Equal pay for equal work for 
women, HR. 6060, Public Law 88-38: 
This legislation to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of sex and 
to accord to women equal pay for equal 
work has been before the Congress for 
nearly 25 years. Final action on this is a 
credit to the 88th Congress. 

Second. Manpower Development and 
Training Act amendments, H.R. 8720, 
awaiting President’s signature: This re- 
presents ‘a major strengthening of the 
manpower retraining program with par- 
ticular emphasis on meeting the prob- 
lems of unemployed youth and citizens 
who lack the basic educational skills nec- 
essary to profit from job training. It 
gives hope that we can strike at the hard 
core of unemployment in this country. 

Third. Vocational Education Act of 
1963, H.R. 4955, Public Law 88-210: This 
act, which also extends the federally 
impacted school aid and the National 
Defense Education Act, is the most sig- 
nificant legislation in vocational educa- 
tion since the beginning of Federal 
participation in 1917. It completely 
transforms and modernizes the National 
Vocational Education Act, with its heavy 
emphasis on education for employment 
in the economy of the sixties. The act 
provides generous Federal assistance to 
the States for this purpose. 

Fourth. College Academic Facilities 
Act of 1963, H.R. 4163, Public Law 
88-204: President Eisenhower first pro- 
posed this aid for college classroom con- 
struction, in 1959, to meet needs which 
were already urgent. The Federal aid 
made available in this act may come 
“in the nick of time” to meet a crisis in 
higher education caused by a phenom- 
enal increase in enrollments—increases 
which will mount for the rest of this 
decade. President Johnson described 
this as the most important educational 
enactment by the Congress in the his- 
tory of the Republic. I think this is 
somewhat exaggerated in view of other 
historic education acts, such as the 
Eisenhower-sponsored National Defense 
Education Act, but this is extremely im- 
portant and timely legislation. 

VETERANS’ AFPAIRS 


The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
had an extremely busy session. As of 
December 17, 1963, 406 bills and resolu- 
tions have been referred to the com- 
mittee. Testimony in hearings con- 
ducted in 26 open sessions consists of 
1,701 printed pages. There have been 
14 executive sessions resulting in the re- 
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porting of 26 bills. Of this number, 11 
have been enacted into law; 11 have 
passed the House and are pending in 
Senate committees; 2 passed the House, 
were amended and passed by the Senate 
and returned to the House for further 
consideration; and 2 bills reported by 
the committee await the action of the 
House of Representatives. A brief de- 
scription of veterans’ bills that have be- 
come public law in this Ist session of 
the 88th Congress follows: 

Public Law 88-3 (H.R. 212): Permits pay- 
ment of $250 burial allowance in behalf of 
veterans whose discharges are changed from 
dishonorable to other than dishonorable af- 
ter their death. Claim must be filed within 
2 years from date of correction or 2 years 
from the date of enactment, whichever is 
later. (Approved April 2, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-18 (H.R. 4549): Authorizes 
a very limited exception to the bar against 
employing retired officers, so as to permit the 
appointment of such a retired officer, prior 
to January 1, 1964, to the position of Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. (Approved May 8, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-20 (HR. 199): Adds “deaf- 
ness of both ears, haying absence of air and 
bone conduction,” to the other types of sery- 
ice-connected disabilities specified in the 
law pertaining to veterans’ disability .com- 
pensation for which an additional award in 
the amount of $47 monthly is provided. (Ap- 
Proved May 15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-21 (H.R. 211): Increases, 
generally by 10 percent, the monthly rates 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
payable to eligible parents and children of 
veterans dying of seryice-connected causes. 
(Approved May 15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-22 (H.R. 214): Provides 
for payment of a statutory award of $47 per 
month to those veterans who incurred a 
service-connected loss or loss of use of both 
vocal cords, resulting in constant inability 
to communicate by speech. (Approved May 
15, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-40 (H.R. 249): Extends for 
another 5 years the program for reimburse- 
ment of the Philippine Government cover- 
ing hospitalization and outpatient care for 
Service-connected conditions of Common- 
Wealth Army veterans who served with the 
Armed Forces of the United States during 
World War II. Permits the furnishing of 
drugs under certain conditions. (Approved 
June 13, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-126 (S. 330): Provides that 
after expiration of the Korean confiict vet- 
erans’ education and training program (gen- 
erally after January 31, 1965), approval of 
courses under the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act shall be by State approving 
agencies. (Approved September 23, 1963.) 

Public Law 83-134 (H.R. 5250): Under the 
Provisions of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 881, 84th 
Congress, effective Jan. 1, 1957), depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is payable 
to. widows, children, and parents based on 
the service-connected deaths of their hus- 
bands, fathers, and children, respectively. 
Specific monthly rates are provided for chil- 
dren and parents. The widow, however, un- 


til enactment of this law, was paid at the 


Monthly rate of $112 plus 12 percent of the 
basic active rate of pay of her deceased hus- 
band. This law increases the $112 factor 
applicable to widows to $120 per month, 
(Approved October 5, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-148 (S. 13): Provides for 
conveyance of approximately 19 acres of land, 
Which was originally donated to the Veter- 
ans“ Administration by the city of Fayette- 
Ville, Ark., back to that city for use as a park 
and recreational area. (Approved October 
17, 1963.) 
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Public Law 88-151 (H.R. 242): Provides 
for waiver of recovery from veterans of in- 
debtedness to the United States resulting 
from the payment of loan guarantee claims 
or from default on direct loans, under cir- 
cumstances in which waiver is now denied. 
Specifically, provides that where there has 
been a default and loss of the property the 
Administrator may walve recovery if he deter- 
mines "that the default arose out of com- 
pelling reasons without fault on the part 
of the veteran or that collection of the in- 
debtedness would otherwise work a severe 
hardship upon the veteran.” (Approved 
October 17, 1963.) 

Public Law 88-207 (H.R. 5691): Allows the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to dele- 
gate to the Chief Medical Director authority 
to act upon the recommendations of dis- 
ciplinary boards in cases involving inapti- 
tude, inefficiency, or misconduct of physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses appointed in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. (Ap- 
proved December 17, 1963.) 


Of the bills reported by the committee 
that have passed the House and are now 
pending in the Senate, one is deserving 
of special mention. Each Member of the 
House of Representatives can take pride 
in the knowledge that in supporting 
H.R. 8009, he has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the veterans’ benefit pro- 
gram. This bill, authorizing as it does 
a comprehensive program of nursing 
care in Veterans’ Administration and 
State facilities, provides a most worth- 
while and needed benefit for the aging 
World War I veteran. It is my under- 
standing that a committee in the other 
body currently is holding public hearings 
on.this bill and I am hopeful that it will 
become law in the immediate future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented this re- 
view of the work of these fine committees 
to help set the record straight. I am 
also proud of the very substantial and 
constructive Republican contributions to 
shaping this legislation and presenting it 
to the Congress. - Needless to say, the 
legislative record of the Committee on 
Education and Labor reflects particular 
credit upon its chairman, ADAM POWELL, 
and upon its ranking Republican, PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN. A major share of the 
credit for legislative action in the field 
of veterans’ benefits, of course, goes to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE. 


Arizona’s Water Needs Emphasized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, Arizona 
is fighting desperately for survival and 
water is the key to victory. On Decem- 
ber 11, Commissioner Floyd Dominy, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, delivered an 
outstanding speech in Tucson, Ariz., con- 
cerning that battle. 

He spoke of the vital central Arizona 
project which Congress must authorize 
if my State is to receive its rightful share 
of the Colorado River. He discussed the 
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need for unity within Arizona in order 

to secure passage of the central Arizona 

project bill. He probed the value of the 

Pacific Southwest Water Plan. But 

above all, he recognized Arizona’s im- 

mediate and critical need for the central 

Arizona project. 

I believe Commissioner Dominy’s re- 
marks to be of such excellence and wide- 
spread significance that I wholeheartedly 
commend them to my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER FLOYD E. DOMINY, 
BUREAU or RECLAMATION, TUCSON, Anm., 
DECEMBER 11, 1963 
Iam glad to come to Tucson for this is a 

new area of reclamation activity. Tucson 

has watched reclamation move ahead in oth- 
er areas of Arizona since the Reclamation 

Act of 1902 was passed 61 years ago. Now, 

this city stands to become a part of the 

State’s reclamation program by gaining ad- 

ditional municipal and industrial water un- 

der the proposed Central Arizona project. 

Tucson would be on that very important end 

of the project's 341-mile-long backbone aque- 

duct. Construction of this desert lifeline 
is vital to the city’s and the State’s con- 
tinued growth. 

You Tucson residents have not had the 
years of experience with reclamation as 
have your neighbors in the Salt River, Yuma, 
and Weliton-Mohawk areas of Arizona. But, 
I am pleased to learn that Tucson, within 
the past year, has taken positive steps to 
bulld a planning organization familiar with 
the broader concepts of water resource de- 
velopment. I congratulate you and trust 
that you will make further progress in this 
direction. I urge the smaller communities 
of Arizona in similar positions to do like- 
wise—that they lift their sights above local 
problems and look at the overall picture. 
They should become intimately acquainted 
with reclamation laws and procedures and 
with the real opportunities that are open 
to them and go forward on a united front. 

The Supreme Court’s decision last June, 
giving Arizona the right to 2.8 million acre- 
feet of the first 7.5 million acre-feet of main- 
stream Colorado River water available to the 
Lower Basin, charted Tucson’s as well as the 
rest of the State’s reclamation course. Your 
Senators HAYDEN and GOLDWATER and your 
Representatives lost no tlme in introducing 
bills in the Congress to authorize the Cen- 
tral Arizona project. This action spelled 
unqualified support from both political par- 
ties of a project so necessary to the State's 
future. Two hearings have been held in the 
Senate committee and more are scheduled. 

Arizona has waited patiently for more 
than 12 years while its rights to Colorado 
River water were fought through the Su- 
preme Court. This waiting period has been 
costly in dollars as well as in loss of benefits 
from the additional water. Costwise, the 
project has jumped from about three-quar- 
ters of a billion to about $1 billion. This 
increase would have been greater except for 
large savings realized from the redesigning 
of Bridge Canyon Dam. 

Requirements for extensions of project 
facilities to meet increased needs for do- 
mestic and industrial water accounted for 
some of this rise in cost. The major in- 
crease, however, is due to a climb of about 
one-third in the construction cost index 
during this period. 

With the backing of the Supreme Court 
and plans for an eminently qualified proj- 
ect as a Federal development under reclama- 
tion law, Arizona is now ready and right- 
fully demanding to go ahead. 

The central Arizona project Is a major 
proposal in Secretary of the Interior Udall's 
Pacific Southwest water plan. Consequent- 
ly, the efforts to obtain Colorado River wa- 
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ter for Arizona are twofold. Tou may 
understandably ask: Why should Arizona 
proceed in two directions at the same time; 
why does not Arizona devote all of its ener- 
gies to one line of attack and thus not divide 
its efforts? I think you will find answers 
to these questions by looking at the overall 
water situation which confronts not only 
Arizona but the entire Pacific Southwest 
today. 

Arizona Governor Fannin has advised Sec- 
retary Udall that he is in basic agreement 
with the Pacific Southwest water plan be- 
cause it includes the central Arizona proj- 
ect in its initial phase. The Governor sees 
the wisdom of the two-pronged approach to 
authorization of the State project. 

Other Governors in the Colorado River 
Basin have agreed generally with the region- 
al approach to the solution of our water 
problems rather than for each State to go 
it alone. 

The water situation in Arizona is typical 
of that throughout the Pacific Southwest— 
probably worse than in some States. Ap- 
proximately half of all the water in central 
Arizona is obtained by overdrafting or min- 
ing irreplaceable ground water supplies. 
This area is not only using practically all 
of the available natural streamfiows and the 

waters that are replaced, but also an 
equal amount of water that has been stored 
underground for ages and is not being re- 
placed. Thus, we are spending all of our 
water income, and in addition, an equal 
amount from our inherited legacy of 
ground water. This mining of ground water 
totals over 2 million acre-feet per year. 
Water to be imported by the central Ari- 
zona project from the Colorado River would 
only partially offset this overdraft, 

Water shortages outside central Arizona 
are of much lesser magnitude but certainly 
of equal importance to the other areas. All 
areas are equally entitled to any additional 
water from the Colorado River. 

The same water problems that exist in 
Tucson today are found in most of the State's 
smaller communities. The central Arizona 
project plan contemplates that Colorado 
River water would be directly 
to Tucson, This cannot be done economi- 
cally for smaller cities at higher elevations. 
But water can be made available to those 
cities through exchange agreements. Water 
can be imported to the lower elevations 
where it can be used directly while water 
available in the higher elevations, but now 
appropriated downstream, can be released 
for use in the upper areas. Cities ike King- 
man which are closer to the Colorado River 
than the proposed central Arizona project 
aqueduct system could obtain water by di- 
rect diversion from the river. 

We have formulated and have ready for 
construction a project plan which will pro- 
vide benefits for every part of Arizona. But 
there is one major fault in our plan—there 
just isn't enough water to meet present 
needs—let alone those of the future. This 
holds true for all of the Pacific Southwestern 
States. That is why Secretary Udall has 
developed a regional plan which crosses 
State lines and river basin boundaries to 
present a solution to the Pacific Southwest's 
water problems. This plan is based largely 
on the establishment of a lower Colorado 
River development fund in which the power 
revenues from all present and proposed 
hydroplants along the Colorado River would 
be pooled after payout to provide financial 
assistance for construction of water fa- 
cilities, 

The recent Supreme Court decision rec- 
ognizes that the Secretary of the Interior 
is responsible for apportioning any shortages 
in the Colorado River supply. The current 
dry hydrologic cycle has now been extended 
to the most critical point in the 67 years 
of record. This water drouth, along with 
the increasing upper basin development, 
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could eventually make it necessary for the 
Secretary to apportion among the States a 
deficient Colorado River water supply. The 
Pacific Southwest water plan’s major objec- 
tive is to develop additional water primarily 
through importation, salvage, groundwater 
recovery, desalinization, and evaporation 
control and thus save the Secretary from 
this undesirable and unhappy task. 

The Pacific Southwest water plan gives 
priority to the central Arizona project. It 
also recognizes that the future needs of 
southern California must be met since con- 
struction of the central Arizona project 
eventually will require California to reduce 
its present Colorado River diversions. The 
plan, therefore, calls for construction of fa- 
cilities to import additional water from 
northern California into the southern part 
of the State. 

Southern California looks to the surplus 
water from the north coast watersheds to 
sustain its rapid growth. It may be possible 
to enlarge a portion of the California State 
water project aqueduct coupled with an east- 
side canal through the Central Valley if a de- 
cision is reached at once. The Pacific South- 
west water plan proposes to deliver an addi- 
tional 1.2 million acre-feet, or 391 billion gal- 
lons of water per year to southern California 
from the northern part of the State. J 

California and other Coastal States prob- 
ably will look more and more to the seas for 
fresh water. A pilot plant at Point Loma 
near San Diego—turning out a million gal- 
lons of desalted water a day for San Diego's 
municipal system—is an example of what 
might be done on a greater scale. The Pa- 
cific southwest water plan suggests that 
plants producing 50 times this amount of 
water could be built along the coast. There 
is promise that we might eventually desalt 
large supplies of sea water from the steam 
produced by mammoth nuclear powerplants 
along the west coast. Fresh, potable water 
could thus be a valuable byproduct of these 
plants. 

But for the present, we must by necessity 
conserve, salvage, and put to maximum use 


our available water supply. We must first ` 


stop the waste water and at the same time 
seek new sources of supply. 

Channelization, eradication of phreato- 
phytes, lining of canals, groundwater re- 
covery, and regulatory control of surplus 
flows at Imperial Dam through construction 
of Senator Wash Regulating Reservoir could 
have an estimated million acre-feet of Colo- 
radio River water a year. This saving— 
especially in years of water deficiency on the 
Colorado River—would be highly important 
to the success of the Pacific Southwest water 
plan and its projects, particularly the cen- 
tral Arizona. 

If the central Arizona project is authorized 
under the Hayden-Goldwater bill, it would 
be incorporated as an integral unit of the 
Pacific Southwest water plan when the plan 
is authorized. On the other hand, if for 
some reason the central Arizona project bill 
is not passed by the Congress, the project 
could be authorized as part of the Pacific 
Southwest water plan. We must keep in 
mind that because the plan benefits five 
States and over 11 million people, it can be 
expected to have a much wider appeal in 
the than the central Arizona proj- 
ect, which benefits largely one State and 
fewer people. 

Arizona without question needs the central 
Arizona project at the earliest possible date, 
and it also needs additional water over and 
above the 1.2 million acre-feet to be made 
available with the central Arizona project. 
These ultimate needs can be provided only 
through the regional concept of the Pacific 
Southwest water plan. This leaves Arizona 
with no choice other than that of going 
forward on these two fronts to solve its water 
problems. 

Now that our course is laid out for us, let 
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us work for our common objective more 
water for Arizona as well as for the Pacific 
Southwest. We cannot succeed if we fight 
among ourselves. We must have coopera- 
tion and unanimity of purpose and action 
throughout the entire State—and the region 
Congressman ASPINALL, of Colorado, Chair- 
man of the all-important House Committee 
for Interior and Insular Affairs made this 
point crystal clear in his address before the 
Arizona State Reclamation Association in 
Phoenix last September. He reminded Ari- 
zona reclamationists that there is strong 
opposition to our program by economy 
minded Congressmen. Unless we can go be- 
fore the Congress with a united front, au- 
thorization of the central Arizona project or 
the Pacific Southwest water plan is virtually 
hopeless. 

There are many evidences of disunity and 
divergent thinking within Arizona itself re- 
garding the central Arizona project. I urge 
you to make every effort to bring together 
the people of this State so that they will 
present a united effort before the Congress. 
It is also essential that all of the States in 
the region cooperate. The Pacific Southwest 
water plan provides a vehicle by which this 
heretofore impossible objective can be 
achieved. 

Residents of cities in the higher areas of 
Arizona are afraid they will be left out if 
water exchange agreements are not made 
before the central Arizona project is author- 
ized. Some have demanded that these agree- 
ments be spelled out in the project act, This 
would delay authorization as consummation 
of these agreements will require time. There 
would be ample time to negotiate these fol- 
lowing authorization of the project inde- 
pendently or as a part of the Pacific South- 
west water plan. Our planning indicates 
that water would not be available to the 
central part of the State until about 1975. 
Invesigations of possible exchanges and di- 
versions are going ahead as rapidly as possi- 
ble and will continue during the construc- 
tion period. 

But, for the present, the clock is ticking 
away precious minutes and the need for 
water presses upon the State. Since the 
Bureau of Reclamation issued its first report 
on the central Arizona project in 1947, Ar- 
izona's population has more than doubled. 
Over a million people now live in the central 
part of the State alone. Phoenix and Tucson 
are no longer just thriving desert communi- 
ties—they are booming cities with a com- 
bined population of over 700,000 residents 
in the incorporated areas. This growth has 
been supported by increasing the overdraft 
or mining of groundwater basins. 

Water for the central Arizona project 
would be taken from the Colorado River at 
Lake Havasu behind Parker Dam. There, 
three in-line pumping plants would lift 
the water nearly 1,000 feet to the backbone 
aqueduct stretching southeastward to Tuc- 
son. This manmade river across the desert 
would carry up to 1.2 million acre-feet of 
water each year. 

The Tucson portion of the 341-mile back- 
bone aqueduct would be a closed pipe extend- 
ing from near Picacho Reservoir. This con- 
duit would deliver 100,000 acre-feet of water 
annually to supplement Tucson’s municipal 
and industrial water supply. The total static 
lift of the final increment of water reaching 
Tucson would be over 2,000 feet. 

In our 1947 report, we estimated that oniy 
12,000 acre-feet of project water would be 
needed by Tucson in the foreseeable future 
and this would have been obtained from 
local sources. Under the present plan. the 
12,000-acre-foot diversion from the San Pedro 
River to Tucson would not only be retained 
but an additional 100,000 acre-feet of wuter 
would be added to the main aqueduct sys- 
tem from the Colorado River. Even this 
100,000 acre-feet per year of Colorado Ref 
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water would not meet Tucson’s anticipated 
future needs. 

The central Arizona project, including 
Bridge Canyon Dam, would require an invest- 
ment of about $1 billion. The Congress 
would need to appropriate this sum over a 
period of about 10 years—an average of 
about $100 million a year. Federally 
financed, the project would be self-liquidat- 
ing in that all reimbursable costs would be 
repaid within 50 years. Approximately 65 
Percent of this investment would be re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury with interest. 
The investment in irrigation works—about 
30 percent—would be repaid without interest 
under reclamation law. About 5 percent, 
allocated to flood control, fish and wildlife, 
recreation and area redevelopment, would be 
nonreimbursable. 

I am pleased that the State has resolved 
its question of whether the central Arizona 
Project should be a State or federally 
financed project.. Several of your respected 
business and political leaders suggested that 
the State go it alone. During these critical 
days of seeking Federal authorization, their 
ill-advised statements were upsetting. For- 
tunately, this question was resolved when 
they explained that their suggestions were 
that the State consider financing the under- 
taking only if it does not receive congres- 
sional authorization. Governor Fannin and 
your congressional delegation have reaffirmed 
their support of the project as a reclamation 
development. 

We of the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of Reclamation discussed this 
matter in great detail with Governor Fannin, 
your State officials, and your entire congres- 
sional delegation, They are of unanimous 
Opinion that the State could not finance 
projects of such magnitude, They agree 
that Federal assistance is needed if water is 
to be delivered in the quantities required at 
a price the users can afford to pay and in 
time to prevent economic retrenchment. 

Let me make it clear that we do not go 
about soliciting federally financed develop- 
ments, Our investigations of the central 
Arizona project have been made at the 
Specific request of the State and we stand 
ready to construct the project if the State 
wishes and the Congress so directs. How- 
ever, I feel that I must point out to you some 
of the problems your State would face in 
financing a billion dollar project. 

First, the State would need to obtain the 
entire $1 billion through bond issues. This 
money would have to be repaid at whafever 
rate of interest the State could obtain. 
Such interest would undoubtedly be higher 
than the 3-percent rate currently charged on 

ernment reclamation projects. The 
Project would not have the benefit of inter- 
est-free money to cover the investment in 
irrigation facilities which amounts to about 
5 percent of the total amount. It would 
not receive the benefit of nonreimbursable 
appropriations which would be made for the 
5 percent of the total allocated to flood con- 
trol, fish and wildlife, recreation, and area 
Tedevelopment. 

Just how much extra money the State 
Would have to pay in additional interest, I 
am not prepared to say. But, it is certainly 
true that whatever this cost should amount 
to, it would have to be borne by the water 
and power users. This would be particularly 
important to the irrigation water users, be- 
Cause, even under the Federal plan, the cost 
of delivering irrigation water to Arizona 
Could well be higher than the repayment 
Capacity of the lands to be irrigated. Under 

tional reclamation law, the difference 
ween the farmers’ ability to pay and the 
actual cost of water is borne by power 
revenues, 
8 Second, and perhaps most important of all, 
tate construction of the central Arizona 
i oet would make it much more dificult, 
not impossible, for the State to participate 
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in the benefits of the Pacific Southwest 
water plan, or any other regional plan pro- 
viding for the cooperation of other States, 
And, keep in mind that the central Arizona 
project by itself provides only a partial solu- 
tion to Arizona's water problems. The quan- 
tities of water actually needed in Arizona 
can be obtained only through a comprehen- 
sive regional plan—such as the Pacific South- 
west water plan—in which funds are made 
available from power revenues through a 
development fund to cover the costs of such 
programs as water salvage. 

Third, the State can build dams on the 
Colorado River only under license by the 
Federal Power Commission. And this Com- 
mission is not authorized to issue licenses 
where Federal lands in certain categories are 
Involved. Only the Congress can do this. 
The 740-foot-high Bridge Canyon Dam as 
proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
would very probably have to be reduced to 
approximately one-half size. This situation 
was well documented some time ago in the 
Arizona Power Authority's application for a 
license to build Bridge Canyon Dam. 

The half-size dam would reduce the power 
output by about 60 percent and the power 
revenues by the same amount. We just 
can’t afford to partially utilize this major 
powersite and deny the central Arizona 
project the maximum power revenues so 
sorely needed for payout. 

Fourth, timing is of great importance. 
Authorization of the central Arizona project 
is being sought by your congressional dele- 
gation at the earliest possible date. This 
authorization, with the backing of all Ari- 
zonans, might come soon. How long would 
it take Arizona to fight its way through all 
the roadblocks standing in the path of an 
independent State project, even if it could 
be adequately financed by the State? 

Fifth, under the water exchange concept 
of the Federal proposals, projects could be 
constructed throughout the State from time 
to time. These could be incorporated in the 
overall plan and receive benefits of the Fed- 
eral financing and of Federal subsidies for 
irrigation water. Under State construction 
it is probable that each of the exchange proj- 
ects would have to stand on its own feet. 
They would not have the financial benefits 
of integration in à larger plan and some 
would undoubtedly fall by the wayside. 

I have brought these matters to your at- 
tention merely as food for thought. I urge 
that you carefully look into all the prob- 
lems and become acquainted with your rec- 
lamation program before allowing disunity 
and controversy within the State to cloud 
Arizona's prospects of solving its water prob- 
lems. I am convinced that Arizona’s unity 
in the one purpose of obtaining additional 
water will grow stronger. Additional water 
must come to the State before the faucets in 
Tucson and other cities dribble dust instead 
of water—and before more of your State's 
fertile acres return to the desert. In work- 
ing toward solutions to your water prob- 
lems, I pledge the Bureau of Reclamation's 
wholehearted support. t 


Statement of Congressman Joe Skubitz 
Before the U.S. Tariff Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 10, 1963, I appeared before the 
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U.S. Tariff Commission and called at- 
tention to the disastrous effects that beef 
imports are having upon the livestock 
producers in this country. I urged that 
a system of quotas be established and 
substantial increase in our importation 
duties be made effective. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I am including the statement 
which I presented before the Commis- 
sion. The statement is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Commis- 
sion, my State of Kansas is one of the leading 
States in the Nation in the production of 
cattle. Kansas ranks fourth in cattle popu- 
lation with an Inventory of 6,222,000 head on 
January 1, 1963. Kansas is an agricultural 
State and livestock production makes up the 
largest segment of agriculture in Kansas, 
Cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products in 1962 totaled $683,102,000. This 
equals 53 percent of all cash farm receipts 
during 1962. 5 

I represent the Fifth Congressional District 
which includes 18 counties in the southeast- 
ern corner of the State. Four of the top 
cattle producing counties In Kansas are in my 
district. Five others have a total popula- 
tion of over 50,000 head. My district has a 
total cattle population of approximately 1 
million head with an estimate value of ap- 
proximately $130 million. 

Net farm income in Kansas was down 
about 14 percent in 1962 when compared 
with 1961. Lower livestock prices and in- 
creased farm production costs were largely 
responsible for this decrease in net income. 
The report in the December 6 issue of the 
Daily Drovers Telegram, an official livestock 
price reporting publication, shows that the 
cattle feeding ratio in November 1963 was 
20.1. This is the lowest feeding ratio since 
1956 and represents a decrease of 27.7 per- 
cent. This would indicate approximately 30 
percent decrease in the cattle feeder's in- 
come. Such a big reduction in producers’ in- 
come, which covers the entire nation as well 
as the State of Kansas and my district in 
Kansas, is nothing short of disastrous. 

I would also like to point out here that 
my district in Kansas suffered one of the 
most severe droughts this past season that 
has ever been recorded. Grass and feed 
crops were short which means increased feed 
costs, the livestotk water situation is critical 
in many places, which caused forced liquida- 
tion of some cattle that would not have sold 
normally. This means these producers have 
suffered additional severe financial losses. 

Beef imports have increased the last 2 
years far beyond anything we have ever seen 
in the past. The quantity of beef imports 
have doubled since 1960 and figures indicate 
that these imports represented 11 percent of 
the total quantity of beef consumed in the 
United, States during 1962, This rapid rise 
in imports has continued through 1963. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture figures 
show that these imports totaled 712.5 
million pounds the first 8 months of this 
year. Indications are that total imports 
during 1963 will pass the 11;-billion-pound 
mark. Actually imports of beef and veal 
during the first 8 months of 1963 were 17 
percent above the first 8 months of 1962. The 

meat imports for 1962 exceeded imports 
in 1961 by nearly 39 percent. 

When we compare these import figures to 
domestic production of manufacturing beef, 
we find that they equal approximately 40 
percent of our total consumption. The 
major concern of beef producers in my State 
is the fact that we are becoming a dumping 
ground for world surpluses for meats, par- 
ticularly beef and veal. Authorities who 
have studied this situation first hand are 
confident that the situation will continue to 
grow worse unless we proceed to do something 
about it. 
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The economic well-being of the livestock 
producer and all agriculture is vital to the 
entire economy in Kansas. Agriculture is 
the largest user of steel, fuel oil and other 
petroleum products. Without the market 
furnished by agriculture for supplies and 
services, business In Kansas could not pros- 
per. This all means a profitable livestock 
industry is essential if Kansas is to prosper. 

Thirty years ago, the tariff on beef was 6 
cents a pound. In 1947, this import tariff 
was reduced to 3 cents. The tariff on live 
cattle and other meat products were also 
reduced comparably. During this same 30 
years, livestock prices and production costs 
soared to well over double the figures at that 
time. As a result of this tremendous in- 
crease in the price level, present tariffs are 
not effective and offer little or no protection 
to the cattle industry from foreign imports. 
Rather than further reduction in tarifs at 
this time, we should have substantial in- 
creases as well as quotas. We should point 
out that it would take an increase of several 
hundred percent applied to the present tariff 
rates to catch up with the present economic 
levels and requirements. 

In spite of the fact that the U.S. tariffs 
offer little or no protection to the livestock 
and meat industry, records show that other 
countries not only maintained but have in- 
creased their import duties, as well as using 
other import controls. 

The American livestock producer is willing 
to compete on a fair and equitable basis but 
with the U.S. cost of production much higher 
than costs in our importing nations, and 
with these nations maintaining relatively 
high import controls, he realizes that he is 
at a disadvantage. 

Dr. Willard W. Cochran, one of the chief 
economic advisers to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman, in his book “Farm 
Prices, Myth and Reality” published in 1958, 
stated that the demand for food is highly 
inelastic. Dr. Cochran continues, “A 2 per- 
cent increase in the amount of food offered 
will drive prices down by 25 percent. The 
farmer is truly at the crack end of the whip.” 

The increase in per capita consumption of 
beef and increased population has taken care 
of the increase in domestic production. If 
we use Dr. Cochran's formula we can readily 
see that when the equivalent of 10 to 12 per- 
cent of our consumption in foreign beef is 
dumped on the US. market a terrific pres- 
sure will be put on cattle prices. Excessive 
imports during recent months are directly 
responsible for the severe break in livestock 
prices and financial losses by producers. Un- 
less this situation is corrected, our entire 
economy will suffer. 

The United States is the best fed country 
in the world. Its supply of meat and meat 
animal products is not only nutritious but 
our healthy supply of livestock means a 
healthy, nutritious food supply. It is there- 
fore imperative that during future negotia- 
tions, our present quarantine measures and 
other requirements which protect our domes- 
tic animals from foreign diseases be rigidly 
maintained. 

In the forthcdming negotiations, it Is im- 
perative that rather than removal or reduc- 
tion of present tariffs, action must be taken 
which will protect our livestock producers 
from this recent flood of imports. 

I urge that a system of quotas be estab- 
Hshed based on average imports over a pe- 
riod of years. Quotas should be estab- 
lished and substantial increases in our im- 
port duties be made effective as import 
yolumes increase. The livestock industry 
feels that import duties should be at least 
equal to those of our competitive importing 
nations, 
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Failures of the Soviet Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF. CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday; December 20, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
December 16, 1963, issue of Barron's 
Weekly contains an article on the Soviet 
economy entitled Better Things for Bet- 
ter Living?” 

It presents information and comment 
on Soviet economic plans, policies, and 
failures which is an interesting backdrop 


to the current negotiations relating to. 


Soviet purchases of wheat and other 
foods and materials from the United 
States. : 

I believe it is significant that the arti- 
cle concludes with the following state- 
ment: 

Premier Khrushchev, as he perennially 
threatens, someday may succeed in burying 
the West, either in peaceful competition or 
otherwise. However, he will do so only if 
the free world furnishes the shovel and digs 
its own grave, 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

BETTER THINGS Por BETTER LIVING? 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
where even penny-ante capitalism consti- 
tutes a crime against the state, has lately 
become a powerful speculative force in free 
world markets. The huge Russian purchase 
of Canadian wheat last summer triggered a 
boom in grain futures and ship charter rates. 
Mounting expectations of a similar deal be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
prompted the notorious Allied Crude Vege- 
table Oil Refining Corp. to acquire on credit 
over $100 million worth of cottonseed and 
soybean oil contracts, a miscalculation the 
effects of which are rippling far and wide. 
In Wall Street last week the sulfur shares 
were given a whirl on the news that the 
Kremlin had launched a crash program to 
modernize and expand the lagging produc- 
tion of chemicals. The Soviet people 
created a first-rate heavy industry under the 
leadership of the party,” Premier Khrushchey 
told the central committee. “Now the state 
is in a position to channel enormous means 
into the development of chemistry, agri- 
culture, and light industry to produce more 
food and goods to directly satisfy the re- 
quirements of the people.” 

Only a Communist, who is trained to say 
unblushingly that black is white and vice 
versa, could make a confession of failure 
sound so good. As nearly everyone west of 
the Iron Curtain by now must realize—and 
as even the Russians at last have begun to 
suspect—the Soviet system has failed to pro- 
duce. Last year, in a drastic shift in the 
party line, Premier Khrushchev urged his 
comrades "to learn from the capitalists, to 
imitate whatever they have that is good and 
profitable.” Thereby, he promised, his coun- 
trymen would help speed the coming of the 
worker's paradise. This year the pressing 
necessities have taken priority over pie 
in the sky. To save the population from 
starving, Moscow has become a massive buy- 
er of wheat. With an anxious eye to the 
future, it also has announced a new 7- 
year plan, aimed at the “chemicalization” of 
Soviet agriculture and industry. s 
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The plan is impressive in design and scale. 
However, like the huge czarist bell that 
proved too heavy to lift, and today stands 
cracked and silent in the Kremlin, it prob- 
ably won't work, For one thing, in a des- 
perate admission of need, Moscow is seeking 
to draw upon the industrial and financial 
resources of the West, which may not be 
readily forthcoming. What is far more dam- 
aging to its hopes, the manufacture of 
chemicals is a complex process that largely 
depends for success upon such bourgeois 
values as experimentation, innovation, and 
quality control. In turn, the fruitful appl- 
cation of chemical products to agriculture 
demands the kind of flexibility and initia- 
tive that is rarely found on collective farms. 
Modern chemistry—"“better things for better 
living,” as DuPont would say—is uniquely 
the product of a free society. No matter 
how massive the effort, it simply will not 
flourish in less hospitable soil. 

What Moscow unveiled last week plainly 
qualifies as massive. As outlined before a 
plenary’ session of the Communist Party's 
Central Committee (which, in unprecedented 
fashion, was thrown open to thousands of 
lower ranking bureaucrats and technicians), 
the new plan calls for the expenditure of 
42 billion rubles on chemical plant and 
equipment over the next 7 years, Valued 
at more than $46 billion at official rates of 
exchange (and somewhat less in real terms), 
the huge investment is designed to triple 
Soviet production of chemicals by 1970. The 
program places special emphasis on fertilizer, 
output of which is slated to expand by 15 
milion tons annually, or 75 percent over 
the next 2 years, and nearly fourfold by 
the end of the decade. 


Even for a highly developed country like 
the United States, such goals would be hard 
to achieve. The scheduled expansion of fer- 
tilizer capacity, for example, requires huge 
new sources of power and new mines. Over 
the years the USSR has enjoyed scant success 
in this realm. To be sure, this time some- 
thing new has been added to the formula— 
the resources of the free world which Is sup- 
posed to furnish and finance one-third of 
the investment. However, Moscow may well 
have overrated both Western willingness and 
abllity to accommodate it. Thus, the $2 bil- 
lion worth of plant and equipment which it 
hopes to buy abroad each year through 1970 
actually exceeds the estimated capital out- 
lays by the U.S, chemical industry in 1963. 
Hence even if it offered cash on the barrel- 
head, Moscow's chances of finding suppliers 
hardly look bright. Its hopes of buying on 
time are dimmer, Apart from the political 
and moral issues involved—which, of course, 
argue decisively against such a deal—the 
Soviet Union, in the light of its repudiation 
of previous obligations and its doubtful ca- 
pacity to service future debts, can command 
large-scale long-term credits nowhere. 

Materials and money are not the only 
stumbling block. Unlike electric power or 
steel, which any backward country can turn 
out these days, the marvelously complicated 
chemical processes: must flow from a reservoir 
of broad-gaged scientific achievement. Thus 
the whole field of petrochemicals, which is 
still virtually unknown in the Soviet Union, 
was pioneered a generation ago not by Du 
Pont or Allied Chemical, but by a corporate 
offshoot of Shell Oil. Chemistry's flow proc- 
esses, which have inspired so many other 
kinds of automation, heavily depend upon 
precision instruments and rigid quality con- 
trol, areas where the Russians, by their own 
admission, are seriously laggard. According 
to a recent article by Joseph A. Gwyer, 
Senior Research Specialist of the Library of 

„ “30 percent of all Soviet tractors, 
up to 60 percent of all automobiles and up 
to 25 percent of construction machinery is 
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systematically idle because of the substand- 
ard quality of parts and assemblies.” In 
some Soviet plants, the author points out, 
official inspection of measuring devices and 
gages in use found more than half to be 
faulty. 

In the application of chemicals to the 
soil, finally, the producer's know-how must 
be matched by that of the consumer. While 
the Soviets manufacture only a fraction of 
their fertilizer needs, much of what they do 
make simply goes to waste, Premier Khru- 
shchey himself tells of touring collective 
farms and seeing piles of the precious stuff 
lying by the side of the road, yielding noth- 
ing but sleigh rides for children in winter. 
As the Premier angrily remarked, there may 
be “no special American wisdom" in its use. 
Unlike his collectivized counterpart, how- 
ever, the American farmer knows that fer- 
tilizer works only when used in harmony 
with the kind of crops grown, the amount 
of irrigation available and the nature of the 
soll, Unlike the Russian peasant, the Ameri- 
can has a constant incentive to experiment 
and learn, Scholars long have suspected 
that slavery is the least efficient economic 
system known to man. The incredible fail- 
ure of Communist agriculture everywhere— 
in Cuba, China and now in the Soviet heart- 
land—seems to prove the point. 

Sooner or later, then, the new 7-year 
Plan will go the way of its ill-fated fore- 
bears. Like the Kremlin’s other grandiose 
industrial schemes, “chemicalization” will 
Wind up in history’s dustbin. Premier 
Khrushchev, as he perennially threatens, 
Someday may succeed in burying the West, 
either “in peaceful competition“ or other- 
Wise. However, he will do so only HH the free 
World furnishes the shovel and digs its own 
grave. 


The Changed Outlook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the 17th 
annual mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
Was held in New York City on December 
3 of this year. My father, the Honor- 
able Roger Keith (former chairman of 
the committee on banks and banking 
of the Massaschusetts State Senate) at- 
tended this conference and heard an ex- 
cellent address by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 
His speech is a thoughtful presentation 
of the prospects for further growth of 
Mutual savings banks—and their con- 
tribution to our Nation’s economy—par- 
ticularly as it concerns the role of mort- 
Sage financing in our country’s home- 
building efforts. Mr. WIDNALL also com- 
Ments upon the proposed Federal Char- 
ter for Mutual Savings Banks and other 
Matters of importance to Congress. 
Under unanimous consent, I included 
this address in the RECORD: 

THE CHANGED OUTLOOK 
(Address by the Honorable WII AAM B. Wip- 
NALL, U.S. Representative from New Jersey) 

President Rauch and members of the Na- 

mal Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
I appreciate the opportunity of meeting with 
You today. 


~ 
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Our Nation has suffered great shock in the 
assassination of President Kennedy. But one 
of the great virtues of our democracy is that 
we never are dependent on any one man no 
matter how much he may be loved, how able 
he may be, or how tragic the circumstances 
under which he is replaced. 3 

The problems of transition to a new Chief 
Executive which we face at the present time 
are actually less than those frequently occa- 
sioned as a result of our elective system. 
There is no change in party control, there is 
continuity in the Cabinet, and our new Presi- 
dent has had 3 years and not just 60 days in 
which to intimately acquaint himself with 
many responsibilities of the high office he has 
assumed. The composition of the Congress 
remains unaltered. And yet we know there 
will be change. History records, that is the 
inevitable result of change in Chief Execu- 
tives of our Nation. ‘Policies, recommenda- 
tions, and actions will begin to bear the im- 
print of the new President. , 

Our new President is a strong and able 
individual in his own right. As majority 
leader of the Senate he had a distinguished 
career and demonstrated a unique capacity 
for leadership to obtain constructive accom- 
plishments. Although traditionally the Vice 
President occupies a submerged role, we can 
be sure that as Vice President he achieved 
familiarity with and participated in consid- 
erations of many of the great problems that 
had confronted the former Chief Executive 
of our Nation. We are fortunate we have 
such a man to assume the heavy responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency which fate has 
forced upon him. 

It is.early, of course, to attempt to prog- 
nosticate legislative and economic impacts of 
this sudden change in the executive head of 
our Government. It comes at a time when 
our economy has experienced a 33-month 
upswing which already is longer in duration 
than our average peacetime expansions. It 
also comes at a time when the broad base 
of the expansion is impressive. The ad- 
vance of our gross national product to a 
record $588.5 billion on a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate for the third quarter of the year 
was the best advance of the year and repre- 
sented a gain of almost $9 billion from the 
previous quarter. Before the change in our 
Presidency, official estimates were that GNP 
would reach an annual rate of $596 billion in 
the current quarter, $603 billion in the first 
quarter of next year and $608.5 billion in the 
second quarter without a tax cut, and $608 
billion in the first quarter and $620 billion 
in the second quarter with the tax cut passed 
effective as of January 1 next year. 

In view of the turn of events it would seem 
now those estimates are optimistic, but I 
also believe the prospects for e substantial 
tax cut effective January 1 have improved. 
Prospective hesitancy and uncertainty on the 
economic front almost surely would en- 
large and accelerate support for the tax cut 


ug a counteracting and stimulating force for 


our economy. It is probably a good guess 
that GNP, primarily under the force of ex- 
isting momentum, still will cross the $600 
billion level early next year. But a new fac- 
tor of uncertainty has been added which 
could trip this already old, 33-month up- 
swing in business. 

As the incumbent, President Johnson, falls 
heir to the Democratic Party nomination next 
year; he also has fallen heir to the Kennedy 
program. Doubtless, initially, he will re- 
tain that program. But he will face reelec- 
tion in the light of improved prospects for 
the Republican candidate, whoever he may 
be. As he pursues reelection in his own 
right there will surely emerge shifts in poli- 
cies and objectives reflecting his own strong 
personality and his own proven abilities. 
He will surround himself with his-own ad- 
visors and gradually shifts will occur in 
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some of the key personnel of the executive 
establishment. His campaign for reelection 
will be by his own campaign. Change will 
become a reality and with change comes 
hesitancy and uncertainty. 

I think this new element of uncertainty 
will temper our economic picture notwith- 
standing the stimulative effects of the tax 
cut, Rarely does business assess change at 
an economic peak; instead, the normal tend- 
ency is that it backs away from peaks while 
the reassessment is being made. I think 
that could well be the prospect in store for 
us and it will be reflected by early summer 
of next year. > 

Our balance-of-payments problem will con- 
tinue to be a constraining influence. Fortu- 
nately the mercurial swings in our balance- 
of-payments deficit so far this year were al- 
ready a matter of record. The first 
annual rate of $1.7 billion in the deficit 
ballooned to $5.1 billion in the second quar- 
ter and then subsided to $1.5 billion for the 
third quarter on a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate. The Department of Commerce 
credits “smaller capital outflows” as respon- 
sible for “a very large part of the improve- 
ment in the balance on regular types of 
transactions,” With the uncertainty engen- 
dered by a change in Chief Executives I 
would think that chances have improved for 
early enactment of the proposed interest- 
equalization tax, the effect of which would 
be to increase the interest cost to foreigners 
of obtaining funds in this country by ap- 
proximately 1 full percentage point and thus 
discourage outflow of funds abroad for port- 
folio investment. It is reassuring to recall 
the steps which have been taken to guard 
against speculative raids on international 
currencies including our dollar. These in- 
clude the $6-billion increase in special re- 
sources of the International Monetary Fund 
as well as our standby arrangement with the 
Fund for drawings up to $500 million, our 
currency swap arrangements with other 
countries, and the close and understanding 
working consultations that have been estab- 
wee with foreign central banking authori- 

es. 

Our balance-of-payments position will con= 
tinue to exert upward pressure on interest 
rates particularly in the short-term sector. 
However, as I have already indicated, I think 
moderation of the level of business activity 
as a result of the new uncertainties wiil 
temper upward pressure on long-term in- 
terest rates with the result they will remain 
approximately at current levels in the period 
ahead. Two weeks ago I would have leaned 
to the view that interest rates would move 
upward in 1964. 

Now after having gotten myself out on a 
limb through attempting to prognosticate at 
a time when it is particularly difficult to do 
so I would like to offer a few words of com- 
ment about your great industry, Your in- 
stitutions are enjoying another banner year 
after setting new highs in savings and assets 
last year. This year your institutions will 
probably top last year’s record $3 billion in- 
crease in savings deposits by approximately 
10 percent and boost savings totals to almost 
$45 billion. Your depositors will enjoy the 
protection of reserves over the $4 billion 
level. Early next year we may expect to see 
assets of your industry cross the $50 billion 
mark. That is a great achievement and I 
congratulate you for your fine record as 
specialists in handling the savings of our 
citizens, 


I would expect that mortgage investment, 
which is your highest yielding investment, 
would continue next year to dominate your 
investment activity. I note that your invest- 
ment in mortgage loans has moved up from 
69.5 percent of assets at the close of 1962 
to approximately 71.4 percent of assets as of 
September 30 of this year. 
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Residential mortgage loan investments 
comprise approximately 90 percent of your 
total mortgage loan investments, so you un- 
derstandably are interested In the outlook 
for housing, The forward push which hous- 
ing has given the economy this year has been 
from a boom in apartments with little change 
from last year in single-family housing starts. 
Since apartment construction represents the 
more volatile segment of the residential con- 
struction industry, I would expect it to re- 
spond to a more tempered outiook for the 
economy as a whole. Despite the sharp up- 
turn in housing starts in September and Oc- 
tober which will probably carry us close to 
1.6 million starts for the year, I doubt that 
this strength will continue. I would not ex- 
pect next year's level of housing starts to 
equal that for this year. 

In view of the fact that approximately 22 
percent of your mortgage loans are resi- 
dential multifamily mortgage loans, I would 
like to call your attention to a relatively new 
development in this field in our financial 
picture. 

This newcomer to multifamily structure 
financing is the condominium in which there 
is private ownership of a dwelling unit in a 
multifamily structure. FHA section 234 
covers such mortgage insurance. A 60-unit 
project. averaging about $18,000 per unit was 
started in Florida in July 1962 under the 
regular FHA section 207 multifamily project 
insurance program with intent to convert 
to the FHA section 234 condominium pro- 

The project was completed in April 
of this year. The conversion to the con- 
dominium program will take place when 48 
units are sold to individual owners. 
of the present time I understand 22 of 
units have been sold. I mention this not 


for investment under your existing statutes. 
I would suggest you acquaint yourselves with 
this newly emerging type of mortgage fl- 
nancing. z 

There is discussion these days of quality 
of credit. Every time I look at a chart of 
increase in home mortgage debt I am struck 
by the fact that truly this is a growth indus- 
try. Over the past 10 years nonfarm home 
mortgage debt outstanding has grown at a 
compound annual rate of 11.2 percent per 


year. Few of the glamour companies can 


match that compound rate of growth, How- 
ever, a direct spoken rock-ribbed conservative 
might instead describe it as a credit binge. 
Home mortgage debt, of course, is the prin- 
cipal component of individual and non- 
corporate debt, all of the segments of which 
also have been on the increase. Related to 

ble personal income there is no ques- 
tion that the income cover of debt is de- 
teriorating. In 1962, individual debt (in- 
cluding noncorporate business and farms) 
rose by a record $32.2 billion or 10.4 percent, 
substantially outstripping the $20 billion 
rise in personal income after taxes of the 
game group. As a result, the ratio of personal 
debt to disposable personal income rose to 
another new high of 88.9 percent in 1962— 
up from 84.9 percent in 1961 and from ap- 
proximately 60 percent in 1953. Possibly you 
will find this reminder of interest in con- 
sidering your lending policies, 

I would expect a housing bill next year 
although I think I should point out that 
the big omnibus housing bills have not 
come in presidential years. The big omni- 
bus housing bills in recent years became the 

Acts of 1949, of 1954, and of 1961. 
Not to be overlooked is the fact that neither 
the #HA nor Fanny Mae can be held as 
hostages to a housing bill next year. The 
basic FHA mortgage insurance programs do 
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not expire until October 1965 and Fanny 
Mae has ample funds for ite regular second- 
ary market operations for the foreseeable 
future. 

We can expect a substantial additional 
request for urban renewal grant authoriza- 
tion. This will be rationalized with the tax 
cut deficit on the basis that although addi- 
tional urban renewal grant authorization is 
needed for project commitment, there is a 
very considerable lapse of time before the 
funds are actually disbursed and hence the 
additional authorization will not aggravate 
the tax cut deficit, I am aware of your as- 
sociation’s support of the urban renewal 
program. In this connection I would like 
to mention a suggestion which I think has 
considerable merit. Urban renewal has 
moved away from the orlginal concept of 
slum clearance. More and more it is moy- 
ing in the direction of downtown rehabili- 
tation. Central city core areas are bull- 
dozed to make way for new multistory 
commercial structures surrounded by open 

Even the New York Stock Exchange 
is a candidate for such a project. We are 
assured and some of the already completed 
projects have shown that tax yield to the 
city is increased multifold from the same 
area. Yet we continue with taxpayer sub- 
sidy for such projects—a two-thirds Federal 
grant of net project costs. In my opinion 
these central core area projects should be 
put on a loan rather than a grant basis. 
When we find individual cities coming in 
with billion-dollar plans it is obvious to me 
that we should be thinking in terms of 
placing some parts at least of urban renewal 
on a revolving fund basis, 

We may or may not see a big push on 
moderate income housing in a housing bill 
next year. Moderate income housing is sup- 
posed to serve families with incomes ranging 
between the upper brackets of low income 
and the lower brackets of middle income. 
The genesis of such a program exists in the 
FHA section 221(d)(3) program which was 
placed in the law in the 1961 Housing Act 
with a scheduled termination date of July 1, 
1965. Only slightly over 10,000 units have 
come out of the program to date but this is 
the one to watch. Many of your savers are 
moderate income people and I dare say many 
of your home loan borrowers are moderate 
income people, But you can't compete with 
40-year, 33%4-percent, 3-percent equity loans 
which are picked up by Fannie Mae special 
assistance opcrations. Fannie Mae special 
assistance operations are financed directly 
by the Federal treasury, so broadening this 
program might encounter Budget Bureau dif- 
ficulties as the budget deficit Impact would 
be immediate. In particular you should 
concern yourselves with any attempt to 
broaden the category of eligible borrowers 
under the program. 

Probably, modest additional authorization 
will be requested for public housing. But 
since even the advocates of the program are 
disturbed by the way it operates we may 
well see moves to introduce innovations, 
such as for instance, a rent certificate plan 
which would get away from institutionaliz- 
ing the recipients of public housing assist- 
ance. 

A new housing bill doubtless would pro- 
pose changes in many of the existing pro- 
grams. I will not attempt to detail them 
but suggest they receive your careful con- 
sideration as they become known, 

Recently our committee was afforded an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with one of the legislative proposals which 
you support. About a month ago your in- 
dustry sent to Washington a very able five- 
man team of experts to present the case of 
your Industry for Federal charter legislation. 
The occasion was a hearing before the Bank 
Supervision Subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, of which 
my good friend and your good friend Con- 
gressman MULTER of New York is chairman. 
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Let me assure those of you who were not 
present at the hearing that the presentation 
was most interesting and effective. One of 
the committee members in complimenting 
your witnesses stated, and I quote, “In the 
nearly 5 years that I have served on this 
committee, this statement that you have 
made Is the most scholarly and helpful state- 
ment that has ever been made to the com- 
mittee.” You might also be interested in 
knowing that notwithstanding the fact the 
subcommittee is a 13-member subcommittee, 
no less than 21 committee members, or ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the full com- 
mittee membership, attended the hearings 
at which your industry presentation was 
made. Sharing honors in this fine presen- 
tation to the subcommittee were your presi- 
dent, Stewart Rauch: your. vice president, 
Morris Crawford; your executive vice presi- 
dent, Grover Ensley; your director of re- 
search, Saul Kinman; and- your general 
counsel, James Riordan. 

Your bill providing for Federal charter of 
mutual savings banks, as is true of many 
other legislative proposals, must now find 
its place in the program of the new Preal- 
dent. This possibly can mean delay. In the 
transition period when the economy will be 
particularly sensitive to change from estab- 
ished patterns; it may well be that ex- 
ecutive policy will be to temporarily forego 
financial changes of any kind. While delay 
is discouraging, the fact remains that you 
have taken an important and necessary first 
step In formally presenting your proposal to 
the committee. N 

I look forward to the opportunity of more 
actively working with the members of your 
industry and your national association, I 
count many of your members among my close 
personal friends. I have long been familar in 
my home State of New Jersey with the fine 
work-done by my good friend, John Kress, 
president of the Howard Savings Institution 
of Newark. His accomplishments reflect 
credit both on your Industry and on his 
community as well. I have known your as- 
sociation’s executive vice president, Grover 
Ensley, since the days when he served as the 
very able staf director of that important 
and highly respected committee of the Con- 
gress, then known os the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and now known as the 
Joint Economic Committee. It is generally 
recognized that much of the credit for the 
excellent professional stature which that staff 
has attained belongs to Grover Ensley. You 
are indeed fortunate In having him as the 
executive vice president of your national 
association. Only recently the former general 
counsel of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Robert Poston, joined your asso- 
ciation as director of your Washington office. 
Bob is well known and well liked on Capitol 
Hill and I am sure he will make a valuable 
contribution to the work of your association. 

President Rauch and members of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
again I wish to express my pleasure and 
appreciation of this opportunity of meeting 
with you today and participating in this 17th 
annual midyear meeting of your great na- 
tional association. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Paul 
Bencoe, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., has 
asked that the House of Representatives 
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be informed of his petition to the U.S. 
Government under the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
of America regarding the nationalization 
of certain properties. à 

The petition is as follows: 

PETITION TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNTTED 
STATES UNDER THE FIRST AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Whereas Czechoslovakia nationalized with- 


out compensation properties belonging to 
citizens of the United States, in 1946; and 

Whereas protection and relief thus far pro- 
vided by the Government of the United 
States to U.S. citizen-claimants of com- 
pensation from Czechoslovakia has been 
limited to enactment of Public Law 85-604, 
and completion thereunder of & Czechoslo- 
vakian claims program by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States, 
in 1962; and 

Whereas upon completion of the sald 
Czechslovakian claims program, in 1962, a 
majority of said claimants received compen- 
sation equal to approximately 6 percent of 
the losses due to said nationalization, as de- 
termined by the said Commission; for ex- 
ample, against an award of more than $75,000 
granted to this petitioner by the said Com- 
mission, this petitioner actually received 
compensation amounting to less than 
35,000; and 

Whereas for the last 17 years the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been 

in an effort to negotiate full settle- 
ment of the validated claims of U.S. citizens 
with the Government of Czechoslovakia and 
is still so engaged, as witness a letter dated 
September 18, 1963, from the ent of 
State, a copy of which is attached and marked 
“Exhibit A” and, in all probability, will con- 
tinue to be so engaged for many more years 
before accomplishing its aim; and 

Whereas it has been the time-honored 
policy and practice of the Government of the 
United States to extend generous aid to de- 
serving causes and people to the end of 
relieving human suffering and distress and, 
at times, even to the end of facilitating ac- 
quisition of benefit and profit; 

Whereas a recent case in point is the Gov- 
ernment of the United States promoting and 
facilitating, or proposing to promote and 
facilitate, the sales of wheat and other com- 
modities to Russia and its satellites, includ- 
ing Czechoslovakia, and thereby enabling 
U.S. grain brokers, shipping companies and 
Workers to benefit and profit, by authorizing 
and instructing the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee the credit of and payments by 
Russia and its satellites, including Czecho- 
Slovakia, incidental to purchases by those 
countries of wheat and other commodities in 
the United States heretofore made or to be 
made; 

Whereas US. citizen-claimants of compen- 
Sation from Czechoslovakia, numbering ap- 
proximately 2,000, have been waiting for 
more than 17 years for payment of such com- 
Pensation; 

Whereas waiting for 17 years and continu- 
ing to walt for many more years for pay- 
ment of the compensation due to them has 
Meant and will continue to mean acute dis- 
tress, need and suffering for many of the 
Claimants, including this petitioner; 

Whereas the needs and aspirations of said 
US. citizen-claimants of compensation from 
Czechoslovakia are equally worthy of con- 
Sideration by the Government of the United 
States as the needs and aspirations of U.S. 
Grain brokers, shipping companies and work- 
ers intent upon dealing with Russia and its 
Satellites, including Czechoslovakia, and in 
Point of time and length of suffering ante- 
date them by many years; 

Whereas this petitioner and the other 
Claimants haye a just grievance in this re- 
Bard; and 
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Whereas the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
guarantees to U.S. citizens the right to peti- 
tion their Government for a redress of griev- 
ances; 

Now, therefore, I, Paul Bencoe, a citizen 
of the United States, do hereby respectfully 
petition the Government of the United 
States for a redress of the just grievances 
of U.S. citizen-claimants of compensation 
from Czechoslovakia by authorizing and in- 
structing the Export-Import Bank as fol- 
lows: 


1. To issue tees of credit to private 
banks and other lending institutions or in- 
dividuals with respect to loans made by such 
banks or lenders against collateral consist- 
ing of awards granted by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
under the Czechoslovakian claims program, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-604; 

2. To charge interest and fees in con- 
nection with such guarantees of credit at 
the same rates as in connection with the 
guarantees of credit issued or to be issued 
incidental to the sales of wheat and other 
grains to Russia and its satellites, including 
Czechoslovakia. 

PAUL BENCOE. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., December 14, 1963. 


Tribute to John Ross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
IN THE Subay OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


of Tennessee—especially 
nooga country—is steeped with true ad- 
venture of early-day pioneers blazing 
new trails through the wilderness. We 
are proud of our heritage which includes 
a generous span of history ranging from 
Indian teepees to today’s exciting indus- 
trial city. 

In the mountains of my State, Anglo- 
Saxon settlers came face to face with 
Indian tribes. Here, the Old World met 
the New. From the hardships of those 
frontier days came stout and hardy peo- 
people, deriving inspiration from the 
lofty mountains. We still do. 

The rugged self-reliance of the hard- 
working, church-going, straight-shoot- 
ing mountaineers is recognized as a basic 
quality of the people in our end of the 
earth. This independence has been 
characterized by our many rea] states- 
men in public life such as Senator Estes 
Kefauver and Representative Carrol 
Reece. : 

Many Members of Congress are aware 
that the late Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn hailed from east Tennessee, but 
how many realize that Andrew Jackson, 
Cordell Hull, Andrew Johnson, Admiral 
Farragut, Sam Houston, and Mark 
Twain has roots in this same picturesque 
region. Sgt. Alvin York of World War I 
fame and the late magnificent opera 
singer Grace Moore are among the many 
famous citizens born in the shadows of 
the mountains. 

The list goes on and on until the very 
veracity of the claims to so many truly 

individuals might be chal- 
lenged. But another, every bit as great, 
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may have escaped the textbooks of time. 
Iam referring to John Ross. He was one 
of the earliest settlers of Chattanooga. 
His father was Scotch; his mother part 
Indian. For years what is now Chat- 
tanooga, at the bend of the Tennessee 
River, was known as Ross’ Landing, a 
prominent trading post. 

For 40 years John Ross was chief of 
the Cherokees, and during that period 
he won the respect of his people and led 
them well and with honor. He organized 
a group of Cherokees to fight with Ten- 
nessee troops in the Creek campaign of 
the War of 1812. John Ross held many 
jobs during his lifetime, one of which 
was U.S. postmaster. On frequent oc- 
casions he traveled to Washington to 
argue in behalf of the Cherokee Nation. 

Recently, John Ross’ boyhood home, 
outside of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
made a shrine under the auspices of the 
John Ross House Association, to honor 
both the Cherokees and Chief Ross. 
Many contributed energy and money to 
this worthwhile cause; prominent among 
whom were the Freemasons. Since John 
Ross was himself a master mason, it is 
fitting that Judge Luther Smith, sover- 
eign grand commander of the Scottish 
Rite Freemasons, should take a personal 
interest in restoring the Cherokee chief’s 
house. Through preserving John Ross’ 
memory, the fundamental principles of 
America will also be perpetuated. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article 
“Chief John Ross” from the August 1963 
edition of the New Age in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Curr Jonn Ross 
(By Luther A, Smith) 

Organizations such as the John Ross 
House Association are performing a useful 
service to our country, to religion, to educa- 
tion, and to our heritage of freedom by 
bringing to our attention the life, character, 
and example of such vigorous pioneers as 
Chief John Ross of the Cherokee Indians. 
It was out of their experiences, their work, 
their habits, their principles, and their ideals 
that America was built. By remembering 
them and honoring them we make a contri- 
bution to the perpetuation of the civilization 


stances of his early years caused him to cast 
his lot with the Cherokee Nation who lived 
in the mountains of north Georgia, Chief 
John Ross, throughout his active and useful 
life, exhibited genuine American character- 
istics. He sought and acquired a good edu- 
cation, was friendly and gentle in his con- 
tacts with others, He had a clear-cut and 
stern sense of right and justice, and on many 
occasions, he boldly demanded fair treatment 
for his Cherokee tribesmen. He was honest 
and sincere—a religious man, and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church. He had a 
nephew, Willlam P, Ross, who was a prom- 
ising boy, and John Ross at his own expense 
had the boy educated, graduating him from 
Princeton University. William proved his 
worthiness by applying his talents in serving 
well the Cherokee Nation. He had a bent. 
for literature and became noted for his 
writings, particularly in editing magazines 
and other publications for the special benefit 
of the Indians. Thus the inspiring influ- 
ence of John Ross was multiplied manifold 
in the life and works of his distinguished 
nephew. 

John Ross was born October 8, 1790, at 
Tah-no-hoo-yah, on the Coosa River, Chero- 
kee Nation. His father was a Scotchman 
and his Cherokee mother was three-quarters 
white. The Cherokees had been established 
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in the southern mountains two or three cen- 
turies before their contacts with Western 
civilization during the incursions of Her- 
nando De Soto in 1540 and the traders and 
missionaries who followed him. They were 
enterprising and quick to learn. Sequoya, 
one of their warriors, invented an alphabet 
which resulted in the spread of knowledge of 
events. Ross had a keen and intelligent in- 
terest in the affairs of the Cherokee Nation, 
which numbered about 20,000 to 22,000 in- 
dividuals living in some 50 or 60 villages or 
towns. He was soon giving them valuable as- 
sistance and advice. He was sent on mis- 
sions to other tribes. He joined in the war 
against the Creeks and aided Andrew Jack- 
son at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. Chief 
John Ross was a wise administrator and had 


always gave a good account of himself and 
and held in high esteem by 
ponents. When he 


fight for their just rights and a fair settle- 
ment of their claims before the authorities 
in Washington. He died in that city in 


Cemetery Wuming 
ton, Del. He had been chief of the Cherokee 
Nation for about 40 years. 

Although it has not been definitely ascer- 
tained where and when John Ross was made 
a Mason, there is no doubt that he belonged 
Certain Masonic records 


ficulty with any of them except the Chero- 
kees. There was a serious division among 
them about making the alliance, Chief Ross 
arguing “that it was not their fight,” but he 
could not resist General Pike’s appeals, and 
he finally yielded and cast the Cherokee Na- 
tion's lot with the Confederacy. 
It is appropriate to note that Chief John's 
hew, William, became a Mason in Wash- 
D.C., on April 25, 1848, when he re- 
ceived the degrees in Federal Lodge No. 1 and 


many occasions. 

The following information concerning 
Masonic affiliation of John Ross was fur- 
nished me by Mrs. Gertrude McDaris Ruskin 
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after leaving Washington and before I ar- 
rived at Rossville. Feeling sure it is correct, 
I want to include it in my address, which is 
as follows: It is not known exactly when 
Ross became a Mason but it is known that 
he was one of 38 charter members of the 
Olive Branch Lodge of Jasper, Tenn. His 
Masonic demit from this Lodge, dated April 
11, 1827, stated that Ross, a Master Mason, 
remained in good standing with the Order 
of Free and Accepted Masons. This demit is 
now at the Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa. 

Perhaps it is time for me to give some 
explanation or reasons why I am interested 
in the restoration and dedication of this 
ancient structure called the Chief John Ross 
House. Several years ago, I made a speech 
to a large audience in Atlanta. Two or three 
years later, I received a letter from a lady 
living in Decatur who said she was in the 
audience and heard that speech and then 
had some very complimentary remarks to 
make about it. She quickly left that subject 
and spoke of what was burdening her heart. 
She had something to sell, and she knew all 
the arts of good salesmanship. She went 
right to the point: 

“We want and need your heip in rescuing 
the old boyhood home of Chief John Ross, 
who led his people as Principal Chief for 
nearly 40 years,” she said, “built the last year 
George W was President (1797), 
it still stands at Rossville, Ga., almost on the 
boundary line of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
nearly out of Georgia.” 

I was interested in her story. 
went on: 

“As you are Georgia born, I hope you will 
use your influence in helping us save the 
famous Cherokee Indian landmark and make 
it into a shrine to honor Chief Ross and his 
people who were so ruthlessly forced to leave 
this part of the country for a new home in 
Oklahoma. Even at this late date we can 
atone for this cruel treatment of the Chero- 
kees by restoring the home of their old 
Chief, John Ross.” 

The lady filled three closely typewritten 
pages with historical facts spiced with lofty 
statements and warm deyotion to what she 
considered a great cause. Her story con- 
vinced me that this project was command- 
ing her attention as well as that of her hus- 
band and many other citizens who consid- 
ered it a matter of great concern. They 
themselves were doing their best to put it 
over, but they sorely needed some outside 
aid and influence. That was what she was 
asking me for. 

That letter was signed “Gertrude Chewant 
Ruskin.” I later learned that she is one 
thirty-second Cherokee Indian. I replied 
that I would take the matter under con- 
sideration, investigate it, and let her have 
my decision as soon as possible, It wasn't 
long before my Ross House mall was very 
heavy. Notices, pictures, and other items 
poured in, I learned that Chief Ross was a 
Mason and had aided General Albert Pike, 
one of my predecessors in the office of sover- 
eign grand commander of the Supreme 
Council of the Scottish Rite of Free-Masonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, in obtaining the co- 
operation of the Indian nations in further- 
ing the military success of the Confederate 
Army, Jefferson Dayis, President of the Con- 
federate States, having assigned to Pike this 
responsibility. 

I then sought the cooperation of our active 
member in Georgia, the ished In- 
spector General Tom C. Law, 33d degree. 
Other prominent Masons became interested 
and I had an article published in our 
monthly publication, the New Age, which 
aroused additional interest. We made a 
money gift to the cause, but it was the in- 
domitable determination, devotion, and hard 
work of Mrs. Ruskin and her husband, Sid- 
ney Ruskin, 33d degree, that gave the enter- 
prise the mighty push that put it over. A 
long list of those who served this cause well 
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has been prepared and in due time will be 
widely distributed. By a splendid united 
community effort taking in the whole area. 
the big job has been completed insofar as 
the building itself is concerned. We of the 
su council, 33d degree, are happy to 
have had a part in this worthwhile enter- 
prise. 

Here stands the ancient boyhood home of 
Chief John Ross, a hero to his nation, a lover 
of right and justice, and a benefactor of hu- 
manity, as a noble symbol of the past and & 
memorial to the devotion of this generation 
to the exalted principles of those who be- 
queathed to us the blessings of liberty. May 
it stand forever as a challenge to future gen- 
erations to emulate their example. 


Text of President Johnson’s Address to 
the United Nations Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the great speech of 
President Johnson to the United Nations 
General Assembly: 

Text OF PRESDENT JOHNSON’s ADDRESS TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, dis- 
tinguished delegates to the United Nations, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

We meet in a time of mourning, but in a 
moment of rededication. My Nation has lost 
a great leader—this organization has lost a 
great friend—world peace has lost a great 
champion. 

But John Kennedy was the author of new 
hope for mankind—hope which was shared 
by a whole new generation of leaders, in 
every continent—and we must not let grief 
turn us away from that hope. He never 
quarreled with the past—he always looked 
to the future—and our task now is to work 
for the kind of future in which he believed. 

I have come here today to make it unmis- 
takably clear that the assassin's bullet which 
took his life did not alter his Nation's 


We are more than ever opposed to doc- 
trines of hate and violence—in our own 
land and around the world, 

We are more than ever committed to the 
rule of law—in our own land and around the 
world. 

We believe more than ever in the rights of 
man, all men of every color—in our own 
land and around the world, S 

And more than ever we support the United 
Nations, as the best instrument yet devised 
to promote the peace of the world and the 
well-being of mankind. 

I can tell you today, as I told you in 1958 
when I came as majority leader of the Sen- 
ate to the first committee of this great tri- 
bunal, that the full power and partnership 
of the United States is committed to our 
joint effort to eliminate war and the threat 
of war, aggression and the danger of violence, 
and to lift from all people everywhere the 
blight of disease, poverty, and illiteracy. 

I 


Like all human institutions, the U.N. has 
not achieved the highest of hopes that some 
had held at its birth. 

Our understanding of how to live with one 
another is still far behind our knowledge of 
how to destroy one another. 
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But as our problems have grown, this orga- 
nigation has grown—in numbers, authority, 
and prestige—and its member nations have 
grown with it, in responsibility and in matu- 
rity. 

We have seen too much success to become 
obsessed with failure. 

The peacekeeping machinery of the United 
Nations has worked, in the Congo, in the 
Middle East, and elsewhere. 

The great transition from colonial rule to 
independence has been largely accomplished. 

The decade of development has successfully 
begun. 

The worid arms race has been slowed. 

The struggle for human rights has been 
gaining new force. 

And a start has been made in furthering 
mankind's common interest in outer space— 
in scientific exploration, in communications, 
in weather forecasting, in banning the sta- 
tioning of nuclear weapons, and in estab- 
lishing principles of law. 

I know that vast problems remain—con- 
flicts between great powers conflicts be- 
tween small neighbors—disagreements over 
dsarmament—persistence of ancient wrongs 
in the area of human rights—residual prob- 
lems of colonialism—and all the rest. 

But men and nations, working apart, cre- 
ated these problems. And men and nations, 
working together, can solve them. 

They can solve them with the help of this 
organization—when all members make it a 
workshop for constructive action, not a forum 
for abuse—when all members seek its help 
in settling their own disputes as well as the 
disputes of others—when all members meet 
their financial obligations to it—and when 
all members recognize that no nation, no 
Party, and no single system can control the 
future of men. 
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When I entered the Congress of the United 
States 27 years ago, it was my privilege to 
work closely with a great President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. As a Member of Congress, 
I worked with him to bring about a profound 
but peaceful revolution. 

That peaceful revolution brought help and 
hope to the-third of our Nation then 
“ill-housed, ill-clad, and iHl-nourished.” 

We helped our working men and women 
obtain more jobs and better wages. 

We helped our farmers to own and im- 
Prove their own land, conserve their soil and 
water, and electrify their farms. 

We harnessed the power of great rivers, as 
in the Tennessee Valley and lower Colo- 
rado, encouraged the growth of coopera- 
tives and trade unions, curbed the excesses 
of private speculation, built homes in place 
of city slums, and extended the rights and 
freedoms of all our citizens. 

Now, on the world scale, the time has 
come, as it came to America 30 years ago, 
for a new era of hope—hope and p 
for that one-third of mankind still beset 
by hunger, poverty, and disease. 

In my travels on behalf of President Ken- 
nedy, I have seen too much of misery and 
despair in Africa, in Asia, and in Latin 
America. 

T have seen too often the ravages of hun- 
ger, tapeworm and tuberculosis, and the 
scabs and scars on too many children who 
have Little health and no hope. 

I think that you and I and our countries 
and this organization can, and must, do 
something about these conditions. 

I am not speaking here of a new way of life 
to be imposed by any single nation. 

I am speaking of a higher standard of liy- 
ing to be inspired by these United Nations. 

Tt wlll not be achieved through some hope- 
ful resolution in this Assembly, but through 
Peaceful revolution in the world, through 
a recommitment of all our members, rich 
and poor, strong and weak, whatever their 
\ucation or ideology, to the basic principles 
of human welfare and human dignity. 
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In this effort, the United States will do its 
full share. In addition to bilateral aid, we 
have with great satisfaction assisted in re- 
cent years in the emergence and improvement 
of international development institutions, 
both within and without this organization. 

We favor the steady improvement of col- 
lective machinery for helping the less-devel- 
oped nations build modern societies. 

We favor an international aid program that 
is international in practice as well as pur- 
pose. Every nation must do its share. All 
United Nations members can do better—we 
can act more often together—we can bulld 
a better world. 

mr 

The greatest of human problems—and the 
greatest of our common tasks—is to keep the 
peace and save the future. 

All that we have built in the wealth of na- 
tions, and all that we plan to do toward a 
better life for all, will be in vain if our feet 
should slip, our vision falter, and our hopes 
ended in another worldwide war. 

If there is one commitment more than any 
other that I would leave with you today, it 
is my unswerving commitment to the keep- 
ing and the strengthening of peace. 

We know what we want: 

The United States wants to see the cold 
war end, once and for all. 

The United States wants to prevent the 
dissemination of nuclear weapons to nations 
not now possessing them. 

The United States wants to press on with 
arms control and reduction. 

The United States wants to cooperate with 
all the members of this organization to con- 
quer everywhere the ancient enemies of 
man—hunger, disease, and ignorance. 

The United States wants sanity, security, 
and peace for all, and above all. 

President Kennedy, I am sure, would re- 
gard as his best memorial the fact that in 
his 3 years as President the world became a 
little safer and the way ahead a little 
brighter. To the protection and enlarge- 
ment of this new hope for peace, I pledge 
my country and its government. 

My friends and fellow citizens of the 
world: Soon you will return to your home- 
lands. 

I hope you will take with you my gratitude 
for your generosity in hearing so late in 
your session. 

I hope you will convey to your countrymen 
the gratitude of all Americans for the com- 
panionship of sorrow which you shared with 
us in your messages of the last few weeks. 

And I hope you will tell them that the 
United States of America, sobered by tragedy, 
united in sorrow, renewed in spirit, faces 
the new year determined that world peace, 
civil rights, and human welfare become not 
an illusion buta reality. Man’s age-old hope 
remains our goal—that this world, under 
God, can be made safe for diversity, free from 
hostility, and a better place for our children 
and all children in generations to come. 

And therefore any man and any nation 
that seeks peace—and hates war—and is 
willing to fight the good fight against hun- 
ger and disease and ignorance and misery— 
will find the United States of America by 
their side, willing to walk with them every 
step of the way. 


A Tribute to Homer Thornberry - 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives does not accord auto- 
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matic respect to any of its Members. 
The regard and esteem any Representa- 
tive receives in this body he must earn 
through a thousand acts of hard work, a 
thousand tests of character, and a thou- 
sand demonstrations of tact and ability. 
Homer THORNBERRY, of Texas, has sur- 
vived 15 years of such exacting scrutiny. 
It is only fitting and proper that on the 
occasion of his retirement from the 
House his colleagues should give public 
testimony to the magnificent record he 
has compiled here and to the respect they 
have for him both as a legislator and as 
aman. 

When Homer THornserry first arrived 
here in 1949 to represent the former dis- 
trict of President Lyndon Johnson, he 
had already compiled a solid record of 
public achievement. He had served in 
the Texas House of Representatives, as a 
district attorney, as a member of the 
Austin City Council, and as a mayor pro 
tem of Austin. He had also served his 
country during World War II as an offi- 
cer in naval intelligence. This service, 
however, was merely a prelude to the dis- 
tinguished career he enjoyed in the 
House of Representatives. 

He interested himself in a wide range 
of legislation during that career. He 
served for a number of years on the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Then, in 1955, he was appointed to 
the Committee on Rules, a position for 
which he was particularly well suited and 
in which he earned great distinction and 
well deserved praise. 

One facet of his activities is little 
known, and yet it is perhaps the best 
measure of his humanitarian instincts. 
HOMER THORNBERRY Was a devoted sup- - 
porter of programs to aid the deaf. He 
gave a great deal of his time and energy 
to that cause. In particular, he has 
served for many years on the board of 
directors of Gallaudet College, an in- 
stitution which trains and educates deaf 
students. 

Congress will not soon forget Homer 
THORNBERRY. We know he will bring 
luster to the judiciary. We congratulate 
him. on the success we know he will 
achieve in his new position. 

A tribute to the Congressman by 
President Leonard M. Elstad, of Gallau- 
det College, follows: 

Gallaudet College pays affectionate tribute 
to Congressman HOMER THORNBERRY, who 
has long seen the necessity for extending to 
all deaf persons the very best education that 
the Nation is able to provide. 

The son of deaf parents, he has an insight 
into the nature of deafness possessed by few 
lay persons. Appointed to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Gallaudet College in March 1949, 
he brought to the position the talents that 
have raised him to prominence in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

In appreciation of his dedicated devotion 
to the cause of the deaf, Gallaudet College 
bestowed on him an honorary doctor of laws 
3 at its 90th commencement, June 5, 
1954. À 

In 1959, the college named its new hearing 
and speech center the Mary L. Thornberry 
Building in honor of his mother, a noted 
teacher of the deaf, who died July 10, 1958. 
President Leonard M. Elstad, of Gallaudet, 
said that the college, in honoring the memory 
of this devoted deaf mother and teacher, 
would also be honoring her illustrious son, 
“who continuously maintains his interest in 
the education of the deaf and who is one of 
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those most responsible” for the expansion 
and improvement of the college. 

Congressman Homer THORNBERRY is an 
eminent example of the public man who 
has deyoted his life and talents to his coun- 
try and to all good works, 


Address by Gov. William W. Scranton 
at Ceremonies Commemorating the 
100th Anniversary of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, Soldiers National 
Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa., November 
19, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16,1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following address by Gov. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton at ceremonies 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, Soldiers 


National Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa., 
November 19, 1963: 
To this hallowed ground 100 years 


ago came the 16th President of the 
United States to voice the solemn hope that 
this Nation, under God, might have a new 
birth of freedom. 

He stood here humbly in the presence of 
a ghostly army of Gettysburg dead. Re- 
fiections of his heart's agony were etched in 
the craggy furrows of his countenance as he 
admonished his countrymen: 

“The grave men,” he said, “living and 
dead, who fought here, have consecrated it, 
far above our poor power to add or detract.” 

One hundred years later we stand in the 
long shadow cast by that gentle man both 
on this field and on the pages of history, 


His memory to endure hag no. need of our 
faint applause. 

His life's work—or even the few eloquent 
words he spoke here—need no commemora- 
tion from us to insure their honored place 
in the annals of mankind. 
are but one-tenth as humble as he 
will realize that we are not here 
for his sake. 

Rather, we are come for our own sake, as 
freemen, to refresh ourselves at this shrine, 


cause 
We are come to take comfort in the victories 
of the past because we know that for liberty 
there lie fierce battles in the future. 

Long 3 Abraham Lincoln spoke here, 
ess visionary Thomas Paine had 
to rally an embryo nation to the 
“liberty by writing that the aspira- 
a free people were little more than 


Lincoln rallied what was left of a nation 
to fight for the cause of union by appeal- 
ing to that same commonsense. 

Abraham Lincoln was of the people not 
because he was born in a log cabin, or be- 
cause he split logs, or came from a poor, 
but honest family, but because he had a 
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to contribute his own quite considerable 
talent for leadership. 

In Lincoln, the two great mainstreams of 
American political philosophy converged, and 
he drew deeply from both. From the Jef- 
fersonlans, Lincoln took an appreciation of 
the people's ultimate wisdom. From the 
Hamiltonians, he took a belief in the need 
for strong leadership. 

Thus, Lincoln, though a master politician, 
did what our American folklore has come 
to say is- impossible to do. He was able 
to fulfill his own campaign slogans. He 
was great as a man and as a President be- 
cause he had faith in the people, listened 
to them, but yet led them. 

This same strong mixture of following 
and leading is what is needed in America 
today. 

There are those who would say, of course, 
that there is no valid comparison between 
the America of today and the America of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

They would say that we have entered the 
nuclear age and everything has changed. 

Everything has not changed. 

Grape shot fired at Manassas ripped life 
from a man just as surely as an atomic 
bomb dropped at Hiroshima, 

What is more, the ultimate way in which 
man may die does not change the ultimate 
way in which he must strive to live. 

That ultimate striving for us, as a nation, 
can be nothing less than eternal warfare 
on the forces of tyranny no matter the garb 
in which the tyrant comes disguised. 

Whether the tyranny is of power or of 
money, or of unjust privilege; whether it's a 
tyranny of fear, or of hunger, or of censor- 
ship; whether the tyrant wields the dagger of 
prejudice or of demagoguery; whether he 
comes openly mounted on a high horse, or 
more subtly disguised on a soap box; in 
every case the great unfinished work to which 

generation of Americans must be dedi- 
ca is to strike down the tyranny and 
destroy the tyrant. 

In the 187 years that have passed since 
the American colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, we have found no sounder for- 
mula for destroying tyranny than that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

America will survive so long as we have 
leaders of the people who use as their guide- 
lines the people’s commonsense. 

While politicians, and even statesmen, for 
instance, may argue mightily about the rela- 
tive danger to the Republic from the far 
right or from the far left, the people in their 
commonsense reject both. 

While politicians and lawyers discuss the 
legalistic fine points of civil rights legisla- 
tion, the tyranny of prejudice is doomed be- 
cause the American people in their deep 
commonsense realize it is wrong. 

While men of great importance carry on 
erudite debates over the relative merits of 
total victory versus total .coexistence, the 
American people long ago decided that 
though we are not a nation of belligerents, 
we must never abandon the ultimate effort 
to free captive peoples wherever they are im- 
prisoned in the world. 

The wise and gentle Mr. Lincoln would 
have understood today’s American people. 
TANE commonsense would have appealed to 

“Human nature,” Lincoln told an audience 
shortly before he died, “will not change, In 
any future great national trial, compared 
with the men of this, we shall have as weak 
and as strong, as silly and as wise, as bad 
and as good.” 

Today, 100 years after Abraham Lincoln 
on this feld gave the world his few appro- 
priate remarks, let us resolve to keep faith 
with the memory of the man who had such 
great faith in us as a nation. 

If we but do that, this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. If we do 
that, we shall not perish from the earth. 
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Myer Feldman To Remain With 
Johnson Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the Congress and millions of 
citizens concerned about the preserva- 
tion of peace and justice in the Near 
East have been reassured and gratified 
by a development at the White House. 

In the transition from the Kennedy 
administration to the new Johnson ad- 
ministration, President Johnson has 
asked Mr. Myer Feldman to continue 
serving as Deputy Special Counsel to the. 
President and personal adviser on Near 
Eastern issues, just as Mr. Feldman did 
for our late, martyred President, John 
F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Feldman is a distinguished au- 
thority on the matters with which he 
deals. His continued efforts assure sta- 
bility in Washington and security abroad 
in the complex Near Eastern contro- 
versies, 

Mr. Feldman’s acceptance of President 
Johnson’s request for him to remain on 
the White House staff in the same capac- 
ity is a welcome development. I know 
I speak for very many colleagues in both 
Houses of the Congress. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to. have inserted in the RECORD as an 
authoritative news feature, a report on 
Mr. Feldman. It was written by Milton 
Friedman, White House correspondent 
of the widely respected Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, and has been published 
in many newspapers. 

The article follows: 

Myer FELDMAN To REMAIN WITH 
JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
(By Milton Friedman) 

Pro-Israel elements were reassured to 
learn that President Lyndon B. Johnson will 
rely on Myer Feldman, of the White House 
staff, to advise him on Jewish issues exactly 
as Mr. Feldman did for President Kennedy. 

Biased recommendations of the State De- 
partment will now continue to be observed 
and balanced by Mr. Feldman. There will 
once more be at the President's elbow an al- 
ternative to any one-sided policy papers sub- 
mitted by the State Department’s Near 
Eastern Division, 

An incident in 1962 illustrated State De- 
partment-White House relations. The De- 
partment then stressed—both publicly and 
through diplomatic channels to the Arab 
States—that discussions held in Israel by 
Mr. Feldman, Deputy Special Counsel to the 
President, did not necessarily reflect the 
views of the U.S. Government. 

When President Kennedy heard of this, he 
commented that the Department did not al- 
ways reflect his own views. President Ken- 
nedy was less than pleased by some career 
diplomats who actually stated that a visit 
to Israel by one of his top staff members was 
private, unofficial, and “not as a representa- 
tive of the US. Government.” Indeed, De- 
partment spokesmen indicated that Mr. 
Feldman was in Israel merely as a tourist, 
so unimportant that “we do not know with 
whom he had appointments.” 

Such remarks about a senior White House 
staff member were unprecedented. They 
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reflected the vexation of career diplomats at 
Mr. Feldman's powerful White House role in 
counterbalancing various strategems dan- 
gerous to Israel. 

The Department made the comments on 
Mr. Feldman in response to inquiries by Arab 
ambassadors. Instead of asserting the right 
of an American President to have a Jewish 
assistant concerned about Israel's survival; 
the Department sought to minimize and dis- 
credit the Feldman visit to Israel. (The re- 
sult was only that the State Department 
discredited itself, in this connection, in the 
eyes of John F. Kennedy.) 

During his visit, Mr. Feldman discussed 
Israel's development and security needs with 
the then Premier David Ben-Gurion. Shortly 
thereafter, the agreement to sell U.S. ground- 
to-air missiles to Israel was announced. This 
Was quite an achievement for an “unofficial 
tourist.” 

Mr, Ben-Gurion later commented that Mr. 
Feldman was “the kind of man to whom I 
can talk.” 

President Johnson and Mr. Feldman have 
been acquainted since the early 1950's. Mr. 
Feldman then helped on some work of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. A Sen- 
ator at that time, Mr. Johnson was chairman 
of the subcommittee. Mr. Feldman was then 
executive assistant to the chairman of the 

. U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 
and volunteered to assist the subcommittee. 

An indication of the new President’s nature 
emerged when he was telephoned by the be- 
Teaved widow of former Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman who for years led Senate fights on be- 
half of Israel. Mrs. Lehman urged the Presi- 
dent not to attend her husband's funeral in 
New York because of the risk of assassina- 
tion attempts so soon after Dallas. 

President Johnson replied that when he 
Suffered a heart attack in 1955, the first Sen- 
ator to offer a prayer for his recovery was 
Lehman. Mr. Johnson was touched by the 
compassion and sincerity of the New Yorker. 
It lingered in his memory, almost as if linked 
With his recuperation. Consequently, he said 
to Mrs, Lehman, neither he nor Mrs. Johnson 
would consider avoiding the Lehman funeral. 

Those who know the President are con- 
vinced that his attitude toward leaders of 
Jewish faith and Jewish causes is entirely 
Positive. His designation of Mr. Feldman to 
Continue as Deputy Special Counsel and also 
Personal adviser on Jewish matters was reas- 
Suring to many Jewish leaders. Mr, Feld- 
Man's quick acceptance revealed his faith in 
President Johnson. 

The new President has assumed duties at 
a juncture which finds several issues sim- 
mering: Israel is about to attempt its water 
diversion project, possibly bringing Arab vio- 
lence; the Arab refugee situation has been 
Tevived at the United Nations; a Presidential 
decision must be made on implementation 
of the anti-aggression amendment invol- 
ving severance of aid to Egypt; the relation- 
ship óf the United States and Israel remains 
to be defined, and the Hawk missiles, al- 
though contracted, have yet to be delivered. 

Other questions awaiting action include 
the plight of Soviet Jewry, Arab travel re- 
Strictions affecting Americans, Arab boycotts 
and blockades, immigration reforms, ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Conyention, and various 
Other civil rights and human rights matters. 

The coming months will tell the story of 
the Johnson administration. Mr. Feldman's 
Continued presence signifies reassurance to 
those concerned about the State Department 
Pressures. 

There is every likelihood that President 
Johnson will display the sense of justice he 
asserted in defense of Israel when he was 
Senate majority leader. 

Mr. Feldman will be there to assist him, 
Mr. Feldman’s function at the White House 
is different and on a much higher level than 
the roles played by David K. Niles, who 
Served President Truman, and Maxwell Rabb, 
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who handled Jewish affairs for President 
Eisenhower. As Deputy Special Counsel, 
Mr. Feldman is responsible for many vital 
communications links with Congress and 
Federal agencies. 

Officially redesignated as the White House's 
“Watchman of Israel,” Myer Feldman is 
aware that “the Watchman of Israel doth 
not sleep and doth not slumber.” 


Donald Willis Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Wright Brothers memorial dinner com- 
memorating the 60th anniversary of 
powered flight held here in Washington 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel on December 
17, 1963, the Wright Brothers Memorial 
Trophy was presented to Mr. Donald 
Willis Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas was chosen for this honor 
because of his significant public service 
of enduring value to aviation in the 
United States. An aeronautical engineer 
of renown, Mr. Douglas is widely recog- 
nized as a man who has used his creative 
talents to enhance the progress of avia- 
858 and the economy of the United 

tates. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address made by Mr. Douglas 
on accepting the Wright Brothers Me- 
morial Trophy for 1963. It follows: 

Remarks oF Donato W. Doucias 

Thank you very much for this magnifi- 
cent, historic award. I am most grateful 
and humbly proud to be the recipient of the 
Wright Brothers Memeorial Trophy for 1963. 

I am keenly aware of the distinction it 
carries and of the many illustrious figures 
in aviation who have preceded me in this 
distinction, The mere repetition of their 
names, most of them national heroes and 
old friends, spells out a saga of man's drama- 
tic conquest of the air. 

After 50 years of inspiring contact with 
the men and acomplishments that made 
this story possible, the cherished recognition 
afforded me tonight must be accepted only 
as a joint tribute to a host of dedicated, cour- 
ageous people whose combined efforts of a 
half century helped all of us write the avia- 
tion and aerospace story of our beloved 
country. To all of them and to all here 
tonight, my thanks. 

Memories of those exciting, eventful years, 


the sobering present, and the vistas and - 


promises of the future—all these tend to 
make this occasion a memorable one for me. 
These thoughts, with their nostalgic over- 
tones, come tonight, as they must to many 
millions of other Americans, at a time when 
our Nation, saddened and aroused, is deter- 
mined to reasses its yardsticks of moral 
values and demand individual and national 
integrity in all we say, plan, and do. 

It has been written that men cannot live 
by bread alone. Principles, Inspiration and 
integrity must ever remain, as indeed they 
were for the men we honor tonight, an in- 
dispensable part of every consideration, In 
the lives of the Wright brothers these quali- 
ties stood out above all. 

As I glance ever so briefly backward and 
forward, I wonder If the clearest visions do 
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not appear to us either when we are quite 
young or quite old? 

I know now, as I contemplate the past and 
try to peer into the future, that I tried to 
share, if only in a minute measure, the 
visions of the Wrights, the Curtisses, the 
Chanutes and the other great pioneers of 
the half century thta changed the world. 
For better or for worse, those changes still 
are going on. 

The visions and inspirations that the 
Wright brothers left us are the priceless 
legacy of our times. This, I am certain, has 
been, is and always will be, the real mo- 
tivation behind most of the great strides 
made by mankind in technology, science, 
philosophy or religion. And they have usu- 
ally been made by young men after their 
first overpowering,—possibly God-given urge 
to create, improve, teach and accomplish 
fantastic tasks, F 

As we honor Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
I would like to share in this rite and leave 
with you some visions that I now see—now 
in what I choose to call my later days. 

It is my feeling that we as a nation have 
become more and more prone to give credit 
for a big job done, whether in science, engi- 
neering, business or politics, to one man. 
Madison Avenue and present-day public re- 
lations experts have learned that it is easier 
to sell the public on the idea that one man 
should receive all the credit for an important 
accomplishment. But on sober thought we 
all know that this has seldom been true. The 
Wrights knew that while their achievements 
were fundamental, there were many, many 
others without whose help they could not 
have succeeded. Every successful man knows 
this, but not all admit it to themselves or to 
their associates. 

Now, the point of my present vision—the 
upgrading of all the tollers who share in the 
success of any great accomplishment, and 
the deemphasizing of the great contribution 
of just one man, or a small group of men. I 
am certain every endeavor will be more ef- 
fective, accomplished in less time and with 
less cost, if all of the real contributors share 
in the glory and in the gain. 

This, I feel, applies to all group efforts, 
whether they be in government or indus- 
try. It applies more today than yesterday, 
since all present-day problems are so much 
more complex than formerly. For quick and 
satisfactory solutions, the efforts of more and 
better men are needed. To keep our country 
in the lead in the world of today, we must 
solve our problems quicker and at less ex- 
pense than the other nations are able to do. 

We have traveled a long, long way since 
the days of Kitty Hawk. We have plied rec- 
ord upon record, achievement upon achieve- 
ment, and triumph upon triumph. We have 
been able to extend our horizons to stellar 
dimensions never dreamed of by the simple, 
God-fearing sons of Bishop Wright. 

Yes, we have traveled a long way from the 
sand hills of North Carolina, but in what di- 
rection? Where leads our path of progress— 
our roads of destiny? ` 

This is, indeed, the $64 question, or to 
more accurate, the $64 billion question. It 
could very well be the question of life or 
total destruction of the only physical world 
we here on earth pretend to really know. 

Unfortunately, it is a question to which all 
of our fantastic computers and scientific in- 
struments cannot supply a definite answer. 

How do you program courage, confidence, 
faith, inspiration, or integrity of purpose? 
How do you identify and transmit to the 
memory drum the perseverance and integrity 
the Wright brothers left us? How do you 
define and feed these values into those 
amazing metallic monsters that have become 
our tireless servants and our stern, unbend- 
ing masters in the last two decades? 

Today's questions and answers are infi- 
nitely more complex and exacting. They 
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call for unſverral perimeters. They require 
— new definitions and new terminologies. 

But the fundamentals remain. 

Today's aerospace industry is keeping pace 
with progress in all of its gigantic, awe- 
some strides. As one who has watched this 
progress from its very inception, I firmly 
believe that we can solve the problems of 
the present as we did in the past. 

True to the heritage left us by the Wright 
brothers, our generations, the young and the 
old, are marching forward unafraid. 7 

And I am confident that when the history 
of our times is written, it will be recorded 
that we met the challenge head on. 

tred by our honored predecessors and 
with the help of countless millions of Amer- 
icans and people of good will everywhere, we 
will keep the faith no matter what. lies 
ahead, 


What Law, New or Old, Would Have 
Stopped Tragedy in Dallas? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the tragic and terrible event of November 
22 there has been much talk about legis- 
lation to regulate the sale of guns, espe- 
cially by mail. An editorial appearing 
in the Bremerton Sun on December 3, 
1963, strikes me as being most sensible 
and realistic. Under unanimous consent 
I insert it in the Recorp: 

Wuar Law, New or Orb, Woọouro Have 
STOPPED TRAGEDY IN DALLAS? 

Most of today's editorial page is devoted 
to a variety of views on the mall order gun 
business, 

It has pertinence now because of the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy with a gun 
bought in this manner. 

The controve sy seems to center around 
this premise: Stopping the mail-order gun 
business (or, at least, making it more regula- 
tory) will largely eliminate the danger of 
some nut repeating what Lee Oswald did in 
Dallas. Further, it is suggested that the 
weapons laws are pretty loose in most States 
and what we need is a general crackdown on 
the manner in which guns are sold to almost 
everybody who has the money to buy one. 

We can't believe that stricter 
laws for gun owners or tighter policing of the 
mail order gun business will prevent the as- 
sassination of heads of state or even reduce 
the threat. 

It’s obvious that some people own guns 
who shouldn’t have them. It is also ob- 
vious that some people operate small boats 
who shouldn't be allowed out of their own 
yards. The Nation's traffic record proves that 
there are literally thousands of people who 
own and operate automobiles who should be 
grounded for life. 

All three are deadly weapons under the 
right (or wrong) circumstances. 

The right to operate a vehicle ts strictly 
enforced. Anyone with the money and the 
inclination can own a boat or a gun. 
Whether to license or not to license owners 
of material things doesn't impress us as a 
determining factor in their deadliness when 
they are used incorrectly. 

We can’t imagine that Lee Oswald, once 
having conceived a plot to kill the President 
(if that’s what he did) would have been at 
all by redtape of any length in 
connection with the obtaining of a murder 
weapon. As easy as it is to get a gun by 
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mall, he went to the trouble to use an as- 
sumed name and an obscure address. 
Wouldn't he have gone to any other lengths 
(even to stealing a weapon) if the one avenue 
had been closed to him? 

Guns were invented to kill. That is their 
sole purpose. In the hands of trained sports- 
men they become tools for pleasure and rec- 
reation and even food supply.. Even then, 
guns sometimes kill what they aren't sup- 
posed to, in which case another hunting ac- 
cident is recorded. 

It's quite probable that a more sensible 
method of selling weapons should be devised. 
When even small children can clip a coupon 
and get a deadly rifle by simply sending the 
money to a mall order house, there is some- 
thing wrong with the system. Perhaps a 
thorough review of legal and Illegal gun traf- 
fic is in order. 

Still, the only way to keep guns from kill- 
ing is to do away with them. This is not 
going to happen, of course. And no law, no 
gun license requirement, nor anything else 
we can think of will prevent what so trag- 
ically occurred on Friday, November 22, in 
Dallas, Tex. 


An Appreciation of the Late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Written by 
Rev. David G. Granfield, O.S.B., for 
the American Ecclesiastical Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most profound appreciations of our 
late beloved President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, that I have read appears in 
the December issue of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, a monthly maga- 
zine for the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
published here in Washington at the 
Catholic University of America. The 
tribute was written by the Reverend 
David G. Granfield, a member of the 
Order of Saint Benedict, who lives at 
St. Anselm's Benedictine Abbey in Wash- 
ington, and who comes from my home 
city of Springfield, Mass. Under per- 
mission previously granted, I include 
Father Granfield’s tribute to President 
Kennedy with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

JOHN PITZGERALD Kennepy—1917-63 

A servant of the people, strong in mind 
and spirit; a brave and resourceful Navy 
lieutenant in a fighting war, an heroic Com- 
mander in Chief in the cold one; born to 
riches, educated for success, graceful in 
speech, pointed in wit, noble in his patri- 
otism, familiar with suffering, yet youthful 
in his vigor and indefatigable in his work; 
courage he valued highly, justice he loved 
deeply; powerful among the mighty, he was 
humble with the poor; catholic in his talents 
and in his yisions, he was, above all, Catholic 
in his religion, not confusing what is Cae- 
sar's with what is God's; a seasoned judge of 
good men, a patient but unrelenting op- 
ponent of evil ones; a gentleman by breed- 
ing, a diplomat by nature, he was a gifted 
statesman, and finally, by the will of the 
‘people of the United States, a beloved Presi- 
dent; a golden legend in his lifetime, John 
Kennedy won the undying love of his fellow 
citizens by his sacrificial death; leaving be- 
hind two young childreh and a lovely First 
Lady, he died a martyr to the cause of 
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equality and peace. May his blood heal the 
wounds of hate ana violence that haye rent 
the fabric of the state; last of all, may John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy who hungered and 
thirsted after justice now have his fill for 
all eternity; great peacemaker that he was 
may he rest in joy and peace among the 
children of God, 


Pay Scales in Oversea Military Schools 
Should Be Equalized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reference is 
made in the December 21, 1963, issue of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal and 
Register to the fact that Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara wants a $191 million 
pay raise for the armed services. The 
article says the effective pay adjustment 
will be October 1964. 

Meanwhile, as far as I know, the De- 
fense Department, which operates the 
oversea schools for the children of sery- 
icemen, has done little or nothing about 
the salary schedule of teachers in these 
schools. 

Public Law 86-91—1959—provides that 
oversea teachers’ salaries are to be in 
line with the scale of teachers’ salaries 
here in the United States. According to 
a study of the National Educational As- 
sociation, increases in U.S. teachers’ 
Salaries since 1960 have averaged 15 per- 
cent. Since September 1960, however, 
the Defense Department has not pro- 
vided any salary schedule increase for 
oversea teachers. Yet a review was sup- 
posed to be made each year. 

I understand that these oversea teach- 
ers will get a $100 increase in 1964, but 
compared to their counterparts in the 
United States, salaries will still remain 
far below the level of teachers’ pay in 
comparable areas in this country. For 
example; an oversea teacher with 2 
years’ experience and a bachelor’s degree 
receives $560 a year less than his counter- 
parts here. At the next level above that, 
the difference is $678, while teachers with 
6 years of college receive $1,000 a year 
less. 

In the State of Washington, the Wash- 
ington Educational Association has de- 
clared recently that conditions prevail- 
ing in schools for dependents of military 
personnel in foreign countries are in- 
excusable. There are 300 schools in 26 
countries involved and 7,000 teachers for 
160,000 children of our military person- 
nel. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services will investi- 
gate. This subject should be considered 
just as soon as Congress reconvenes in 
January. Certainly the pay scale of 
civilian teachers in our military estab- 
lishments abroad should be adjusted and 
treated with the same fairness as the 
proposed increases in military pay scales. 
A National Educational Association re- 
port says Defense Department budget re- 
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quests have been insufficient to allow 
for adequate pay increases and other 
educational improvements recommended 
by their recent survey. 


Urban Renewal Programs Create 
Unemployment 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
followed with great interest the work of 
the gentleman from Texas, JoHN Dowpy, 
in the investigation of urban renewal in 
the District of Columbia. In my judg- 
ment the job done by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy], by his sub- 
committee, and by the staff with respect 
to the Columbia Plaza urban renewal 
project is one of the outstanding pieces 
of investigation completed during this 
session. 

Recently my attention has been called 
to certain information gathered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] on 
the subject of “Unemployment Created 
by Urban Renewal Programs.” This ma- 
terial seems to be of such importance 
that it should be made widely available. 
Accordingly I asked, and have received, 
Permission to insert that statement in 
the Recorp. 

In addition, I include the text of a 
Speech by William L. Slayton, Commis- 
sioner, Urban Renewal Administration, 
in which he stated that: 

It has now been 9 years since rehabilita- 
tion was made an integral of urban 
renewal by the Housing Act of 1954. During 
& period of explosive growth in the program 
Nationally, about 200 projects have reached 
the execution stage involving some degree 
of rehabilitation, and something in excess of 
100,000 dwelling units have been scheduled 
for rehabilitation. But as to accomplish- 
ment, only a few thousand have actually been 
improved. 

The result of this relative lack of accom- 
plishment—much of it understandable, to be 
Sure—has been disillusionment and discour- 
agement in many quarters. 

The renewal of our Nation’s cities, as you 
SO well know, will simply not be achieved 
without an effective rehabilitation program. 
Without rehabilitation, the cost in dollars 
and in human terms—the inevitable per- 
Sonal hardships caused by dislocation—are 
simply beyond our capacity. 


The success or failure of urban re- 
newal, then, can be measured in terms of 
the success or failure of rehabilitation, as 
Commissioner Slayton has so ably 
Pointed out. 

UNEMPLOYMENT CREATED BY URBAN 
RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

Urban renewal programs all over the 
United States—while still small compared to 
What they are going to be—are destroying 


and the jobs of several times that number of 
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persons. Of the total projects reported in 
the March 1962 Urban Renewal Directory, 
445 of the 1,929 projects (about 40 percent) 
had been approved at the planning stage. 
Only 11 percent of the urban renewal proj- 
ects undertaken since passage of the 1949 
Housing Act had been completed by the be- 
ginning of 1963. In the 1960-70 decade 
it is expected that the volume- of business dis- 
location from renewal areas will be at least 
twice the 100,000 already underway. 

A central factor in all renewal projects is 
that while most of the businesses do relocate 
either in a nearby area or further out, a sub- 
stantial part of the businesses displaced 
never relocate at all. They are compelied by 


the severity of the jolt to discontinue oper- 


ations and give up as independent business- 
men, and this of course also involves such 
employees as were attached to the business. 
In various studies which have been made 
of numerous projects in different cities, it 
has been found that no less than one out of 
every four firms in a redevelopment or re- 
newal project area has discontinued opera- 
tions altogether. In some lines of business 
the proportion giving up and going on relief 
or pension reaches one-third of the number 
of what were going firms, or 40 percent, and 
even more. In a 500 page still unpublished 
study made at Brown University under the 
Small Business Administration management 
research grant program, the researchers 
found that 40 percent of the establishments 
in the urban renewal areas of Providence had 
to go out of business. With few exceptions, 
the nonsurvivors experfenced a decline in 
income even though a majority reentered the 
labor force in some other capacity. 

Urban renewal programs have thus created 
another type of “dropout” that has not been 
receiving the attention that is being given to 
the school dropout problem. It has resulted 
in significant increases in unemployment and 
reduction of the labor force. As these proj- 
ects increase and get underway full scale, 
they will become an eyen more important 
factor in the unemployment situation. 

Business dislocations to date have been 
incidental to clearing and redeveloping resi- 
dential areas. Business displacements will 
increase sharply as the Housing Act of 1959 
comes into full use, since this provides that 
20 percent of the Federal renewal grants may 
be spent in nonresidential areas, regardless 
of whether new housing is created. Thus, 
localities are now able to initiate projects in 
which the relocation load will be almost to- 
tally composed of commercial and industrial 
establishments. 


of the effects of the program as we have. 
Their latest study—that in Providence, which 
indicates a situation quite similar to those 
found in New Haven and other places 
studied—shows that 18 percent of the dis- 
placed businesses were owner operated and 
had no employees, 31 percent had 1 or 2 em- 
ployees, another 30 percent reported 3 to 9 
workers, and 21 percent had 10 or more work- 
ers. Re and service establishments 
employed over 90 percent of the total and less 
than 10 percent were in all other businesses, 
inchiding manufacturing. 

Most of these people had been in business 
in the same neighborhood for a long time— 
about 86 percent over 5 years, and of the 
total 20 percent between 5 and 10 years, one- 
third from 10 to 20 years and another one- 
third over 20 years. About 9 out of 10 said 
that they would have continued to do busi- 
ness in the same neighborhood indefinitely 
if they had not been forced out by a redevel- 
opment project. They went out of business 
because they could not find a suitable loca- 
tion or get license transfer or proper zoning; 
or it was too costly to start one; or they 
would lose contact with customers at any 
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new location. Many of these people are still 
out of work in different areas of the country 
because they cannot find a site where they 
could continue to operate their business or 
obtain a license or meet the costs of setting 
up anew. Others, many in advanced years, 
discouraged by the obstacles, simply threw 
in the sponge. 

The relatively high mortality rate of firms 
within urban renewal areas has resulted in a 
level of unemployed the magnitude of which 
can only be surmised from the reports and 
studies which have been made of these proj- 
ects. No one has ever made a full accounting 
of the unemployment created. It could well 
total up into a significant proportion of the 
total number unemployed in the Nation and 
to be an important factor in hard-core un- 
employment. 

It is no consolation to say that many of 
the firms which fail to relocate and go out 
of business are m firms. They had 
provided jobs and sustenance for those who 
had operated them in the old places and for 
their employees. This is a national loss 
hardly ever taken into account in the rosy 
descriptions of urban renewal. 

REMARKS BY WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, COMMIS- 
SIONER, URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY BE- 
FORE THE URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION- 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, WORK- 
SHOP ON REHABILITATION, DINKLER-PLAZA 
HOTEL, ATLANTA, GA., NOVEMBER 14, 1963 
You bave now just about completed the 

second day of what could probably be de- 

scribed as a 3-day “cram course” in urban 
renewal rehabilitation, 

I was reading over the agenda for your 
workshop the other day and I think that 
what you have heard so far and the topics 
to be covered during tomorrow can be of 
tremendous value. I mean this not because 
there is any such thing as easy rehabilita- 
tion, but more importantly, to lay the foun- 
dation for working toward a rehabilitation 
program that offers us our first real chance 
for success. 

However, I did not come here to tell you 
how wonderfully the rehabilitation program 
has been doing thus far, even though we 
have had some successes, And neither am 
I going to say we now have all the problems 
mastered, or that the road ahead will be a 
smooth one. 


minimum property standards, the represen- 
tation here of so many from local renewal 
agencies, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tlon—all of these point up the seriousness 
of the task in which we are involved. Even 
more basic, they are an indication of a 
important truth about rehabilitation in 
urban renewal, 

That is: rehabilitation in the urban re- 
newal program has not yet achieved its 
hoped-for success. 

It has now been 9 years since rehabili- 
tation was made an integral part of urban re- 
newal by the Housing Act of 1954. During 
a period of explosive growth in the program 
nationally, about 200 projects have reached 
the execution stage involving some degree 
of rehabilitation, and something in excess 
of 100,000 dwelling units have been sched- 
uled for rehabilitation. But as to accomp- 
lishment, only a few thousand have actually 
been Improved. 

The result of this relative lack of accomp- 
lishment—much of it understandable, to be 
sure—has been disillusionment and dis- 
couragement in many quarters. 

Frankly, the accomplishments, both in 
this region and nationally, should have been 
much greater. The rehabilitation program 
to date has been too time-consuming, too 
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dificult, and beset with too many uncertain- 
ties. And bear this in mind: the program 
is going to get much bigger. More and more 
cities are in with rehabilitation 
projects. I doubt that anyone facing a huge 
increase in the program would deny that a 
more effective rehabilitation operation is 
something we cannot merely hope for—we 
have no choice but to make it so. 

These reasons point to one conclusion: 
the chips are down for rehabilitation. That 
is why we are meeting here today. 

But if I have made rehabilitation sound 
so difficult, why do we bother with it at all? 

One of the answers lies in the $500 billion 
investment in existing residential proper- 
ties. This is the largest single component 
of our national wealth. 

And another reason is equally important 
the renewal of our Nation's cities, as you so 
well know, will simply not be achieved with- 
out an effective rehabilitation program. 
Without rehabilitation, the cost in dollars 
and in human terms—the inevitable per- 
sonal hardships caused by dislocation—are 
simply beyond our capacity. 

A third reason is that our vast stock of 
usable housing is our greatest resource of 
housing for low income and middle income 
families. New construction alone never has 
and never will be able to take care of this 
tremendous need. 

Of course, a balanced urban renewal pro- 
gram ís easier to prescribe than produce, 
Working out the rehabilitation phase is cer- 
tainly the most difficult. If there is anything 
we have learned during these past few years, 
it is the real lesson that rehabilitation is 
plain hard work. 

There is no such thing as “Instant re- 
newal,” and of course rehabilitation is the 
hardest part of a complex program. If we 
did not. recognize these facts at the outset 
then this meeting would be an exercise in 
futility. 

However, we now have a new instrument of 
opportunity and achievement—a document 
that holds out a practical promise for making 
our hopes for rehabilitation come true. 

In my opinion, the new FHA minimum 
property standards for rehabilitation in 
urban renewal areas represent a real break- 


through, 

Certainly they don’t provide quick, cheap, 
or easy panaceas for the problems of rehabili- 
ation, The new minimum property stand- 
ards cannot be accomplished merely with 
god intentions, noble plans, pep talks, and 
clean-up paint-up campaigns. But they do 
represent a serious and hard-headed ap- 
proach. 


The concepts involved in the new Mini- 
mum Property Standards were pounded out 
over months of discussion, trial and error, 
and what at times seemed like an endless 
process of reviewing every difficulty in the 


I want to pay tribute here to the people 
in URA and FHA who were able to make and 
take criticisms in the true spirit of coopera- 
tion and desire to achieve a common goal— 
workable rehabilitation. 

What we have here for the first time Is a 
series of tools—working tools—which real- 
istically face the hard problems that have 
so often been overlooked in the past. They 
lay the groundwork for a new kind of in- 

and problem sharing among local 
public agencies. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. 

As never before the new approach brings 
into play not only the desires and enthus- 
iasm of the local members of this team, but 
also the experience and seasoned judgment 
of the Federal Housing Administration. We 
want and need to have FHA's talents work- 
ing with us during project planning as well 
as execution. The intentions of both FHA 
and URA on this point are quite clear: by 
facing the problems and working them out 
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during project planning, we mean to make 
these projects work—fast and effectively— 
during project execution. 

As you know, we in the Urban Renewal 
Administration are so convinced of the 
necessity for close collaboration between 
FHA, URA, and the city prior to the adop- 
tion of the urban renewal plan that we will 
require agreement among all three parties 
on the standards for the area before author- 
izing the contract for loan and grant. 

In reaching agreement the participants 
will find the minimum property standards of 
tremendous value. The important thing is 
that they were prepared by FHA in con- 
sultation with URA based on actual fleld ex- 
perience. Once these standards have been 
modified to meet local conditions and have 
been agreed upon by FHA, URA, and the city, 
the city will be assured of FHA mortgage 
insurance for residential properties in the 
renewal area; provided, of course, that the 
properties are improved to meet the stan- 
dards and the property owners have the re- 
sources to carry the mortgage. This is the 
FHA guarantee. 

Housing Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
said recently, “With these standards we hope 
we can bring to an end the numerous con- 
flicts that have frustrated and delayed the 
progress of rehabilitation in urban renewal 
areas. We hope we will be able to move for- 
ward rapidly with a minimum of redtape, 
with the processing of loans that formerly 
would have taken weeks and months.” 

To which I can only respond, "Amen." 

These are some of the elements in this 
package“ that I call a real breakthrough. 
They involve a level of teamwork between 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Urban Renewal Administration that is un- 
precedented—teamwork, I might add, find- 
ing its mandate in the commitment of Prési- 
dent Kennedy to a broad program of com- 
munity development. > 

The joint URA-FHA commitment is one 
part of the package and the new minimum 
property standards are another. They bring 
into focus a new concept of basing decisions 
on rehabilitation more realistically on what 
the structures in the area are actually like, 
rather than comparing them to new resi- 
dences. 

A third part of the package is the assur- 
ance that FHA assistance will be available 
when the urban renewal planning is actually 
being implemented. 

This is the kind of backing and financial 
assurance that is essential if conservation is 
to work. 

But let's be frank. This is not the entire 


package. 

We in the Federal Government will pro- 
vide all the assistance we can in leadership, 
guidance, financing, education, and infor- 
mation, But we do not carry out the pro- 
gram. This is the job of the city—the local 
renewal agency. And if the rehabilitation 
program has been beset with difficulties then 
I think we must all agree that there have 
been enough problems for all of us to share. 

We have taken a good look at the entire 
program—not just the Federal side—and I 
think it not unfair to suggest to the locali- 
ties planning or carrying out these projects 
that wishful thinking or trying to shift the 
responsibility to URA or FHA won't get the 
job done. 

Some of the roughtest problems have to be 
handled locally—or they won't be handled at 
all. For example, Ed Logue, of Boston, has 
a saying which is, “In rehabilitation you 
can't plan for people, you have to plan with 
people.” This has been true for so long 
that it should not need repeating. We all 
know that financing has been a basic difi- 
culty in the rehabilitation effort. But just 
as basic are needs, desires, and abilities of 
the people in the area. Any local agency 
that plans a project without a sensitive 
awareness of these interests is simply not 
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going to succeed. Rehabilitation can be 
carried out neither by edict or happy gen- 
eralites. : 

The need to work with people also points 
up another problem—adequate staffing. 
This was discussed with you this morning by 
Edgar Ewing, of Baltimore, and Miles 
Knowles, of Cincinnati. But let me say this: 
Any local renewal agency that intends to 
carry out a rehabilitation program of any 
size had better face the need for attracting 
and training a staff adequate to do the job. 
Working with property owners is more than 
filling out asurvey form. It involves getting 
to know them and acquiring the knowledge 
of what they can do and what they will do. 


‘It means communicating. And this means 


in turn a staff of competency and dedication. 

Only with this kind of staff should re- 
habilitation be undertaken. We in the 
Urban Renewal Administration intend to look 
very closely at every local agency's capacity 
to undertake rehabilitation projects. We 
will frown on a staff that is inadequate in 
number and quality as certainly as we will 
turn thumbs down on a staff that is too 
large for the job to be done. 

This matter of the capacity of a city to 
undertake renewal activities in general, and 
rehabilitation In particular, is one on which 
I cannot lay too much stress. The ability of 
the Urban Renewal Administration to pro- 
vide additional Federal assistance is clearly 
dependent on the capacity and efficlency 
with which that assistance is used. 

URA assistance is available across the 
board, but your performance is the most 
important single determining factor in the 
provision of such aid. President Kennedy 
and the Congress have made quite clear their 
determination that urban renewal assistance 
is to be provided where local performance— 
or ability and willingness to perform— 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the assist- 
ance is warranted. 

So here you have the picture—perhaps too 
sketchy—of where we stand today in our 
rehabilitation effort. These are the facts 
on which I base a great hope for rehabilita- 
tion in the months and years to come. 

There can be no doubt that if urban re- 
newal is to succeed, rehabilitation must 
succeed. 

Every house rehabilitated today, every 
effort made to upgrade a neighborhood, will 
return its investment many times in liva- 
bility, stability, and financial soundness. 
We owe it to ourselves, our communities, 
our children to commit ourselves to a broad- 
scale program of renewal in which neighbor- 
hood conservation and housing rehabilita- 
tion play a major role. 


North Philadelphia Social Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include below an 
editorial appearing in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Daily News of December 16, 1963, 
concerning the program of the new 
Philadelphia Council for Community Ad- 
vancement. The council, as stated in the 
article, seeks to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions in North Philadelphia, 
and I am sure that other interested 
Members will join me in wishing it and 
its able executive director, Samuel Dash, 
every success. The editorial follows: 
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Execution KEY ro Success or NORTH PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIAL PROJECT 


The initial phase of the long-awalted pilot 
program of the Philadelphia Council for 
Community Advancement, aimed at improv- 
ing social and economic conditions in North 
Philadelphia, has at last been outlined. 

Financed by a $1.7 million grant from the 
Ford Foundation and $165,000 in Federal 
funds, the POCA has been studying condi- 
tions there since last January. 

There are five specific recommendations. 

A federation of all civic and neighborhood 
organizations with the alm of restoring civic 
pride in the area. 

A half-way house where delinquent boys 
released from correctional institutions can 
be rehabilitated before returning home. 

Establishment of youth achievement 
centers for youngsters of working parents.. 

A program of special attention for talented 
children in junior and senior high schools, 
aimed at leading them into higher educa- 
tional programs aided by scholarships, 

A joint educational program for police and 
the community to change their attitudes 
toward each other. 

Samuel Dash, executive director of PCCA, 
says more recommendations will be forth- 

as time goes on. 

PCCA's initial proposals are ambitious if 
not original. Their effectiveness, of course, 
will depend to a great extent on community 
acceptance and participation, and even more 
important, implementation and execution by 
designated social agencies. 

Given a fair trial, along with the antici- 
pated additional proposals, the program 
could accomplish wonders. 


Brith Sholom Resolution on President 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 24, 1963, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia Brith 
Sholom, a Jewish fraternal society, held 
a conference on peace. I wish to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a reso- 
lution concerning the death of President 
Kennedy which was passed by that con- 
ference. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 

Whereas John F. Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States devoted his life to Amer- 
ica and to its people in peace and in war as 
Soldier, legislator, President, statesman, and 
World leader; and 

Whereas the cause of peace and the 
strengthening of friendship between nations 
were his most sought after goals; and 

Whereas his efforts to strengthen democ- 
Tacy at home and to create the conditions 
favorable to peace reflected the image of a 
Progressive America concerned about human 
ideals; and 

Whereas his lifetime of achievement and 
activity on behalf of his Nation made him 
Tepresentative of the best of our Nation; and 

Whereas his own unselfish example in- 
splred our Nation to measure up to the 
noblest goals of man: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference on Ameri- 
Ca’s 1,000-Mile Journey Toward Peace spon- 
sored by Brith Sholom on this 24th day of 
November 1963, record its profound grief up- 
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on the tragic death of President John F, Ken- 
nedy, felled by an assassin’s bullet In the 
service of his country, and join with multi- 
tudes everywhere who mourn our Nation's 
irreparable loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That we dedicate ourselves with 
increasing zeal and determination to further 
the peaceful aims for which our President 
labored valiantly; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
conveyed to his beloved widow and young 
family, with our expressions of deepest sym- 
pathy for their personal loss which we share 
with them. 


Residual Oil Quotas Should Be 
Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, residual oil quotas impose an 
unfair burden on New England's 
economy amounting to approximately 
$30 million a year. There is increasing 
indignation concerning this matter which 
is broadly bipartisan and which is find- 
ing support not only on the entire east- 
ern seaboard but throughout the 
country. Because of mounting interest 
in this matter, Mr. Speaker, I am calling 
my colleagues’ attention to a letter that 
I have just sent to Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall: 

DECEMRER 20, 1963. 


Hon, STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Srcarrur: On Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, President Johnson restored to you the 
responsibilities and role of being the chief 
agency for petroleum policy matters for the 
Federal Government. After your talk with 
the President that date, you stated “we will 
have a heavier responsibility than in the 
past on oil matters,” referring especially to 
all import controls.“ As a Member of Con- 
gress who has been fighting aggressively for 
relief for my State, as well as all of New 
England, on this subject of restrictions on 
residual fuel oil imports, I am most happy 
to see that we now have one central source 
that we can go to. I commend President 
Johnson for making this decision since it 
will eliminate the confusion of the past 
that resulted in divided authority and re- 
sponsibility on oil imports between the 
White House and your Department. 

As you are well aware, in view of the 
statements that you and your senior aides 
made at the time of the announcement of 
the Passamaquoddy project, New England 
power costs are the highest in the Nation. 
The findings of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion studies in the past have always con- 
firmed the fact that New England power 
costs are the highest in the Nation and, 
further, that the prime factor creating these 
high costs was, and is, the high cost 
of fuel. The restrictions on residual fuel 
oil imports that have been kept In effect for 
the past several years, have been a major 
source that has contributed to the burden 
that the New England consumer has had to 
shoulder In the form of high fuel costs 
which, in turn, have created the highes 
power costs in the Nation. 3 

In spite of the facts that I and my col- 
leagues from New England have made known 
to you in the past, that the coal industry's 
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problems are caused by factors other than 
residual fuel oll competition, these controls 
have been kept in force for apparent po- 
litical reasons. I want to stress again the 
causes of the coal industry’s problems— 
namely, automation, which now requires 
only 170,000 miners to do the work of 400,000 
miners 10 years ago in order to produce the 
same volume of coal, conversions from coal- 
to diesel fuel of] by the railroads, and by 
household consumers from coal to No. 2 fuel 
oil. None of these products has any direct 
connection with residual fuel oil. Another 
factor thst has contributed to the coal 
industry's problems is the fact that the coal 
mine owners have looked to the taxpayer 
to finance their research and development in 
both technological as well as marekting re- 
search. An example of the latter is the 
fact that the coal industry last year spent 
less than $20 million on research and de- 
velopment as against over $400 million by 
the oll industry. . 
Please do not misunderstand me, I am 
not unsympathetic to the problems of coal 
In fact, I think it is the responsi- 
bility of both the coal mine owners as well 
as the Federal and State Governments to 
do everything in their combined power to 
assist in retraining programs, relocation pro- 
grams, as well as efforts to attract diversi- 
fied industries into the depressed areas. 
Another potential outlet for coal, and one 
virtually untapped because of the failure of 
the coal mine owners to aggressively develop 
foreign markets, is the potential for US. 
coal exports. Here again the coal industry 
had the taxpayer pay approximately $100,000 
for a detailed study by Robert Nathan As- 
sociates, “The Foreign Market Potential for 
U.S. Coal.” 


markets. Because, in this manner, not only 
will we help the coal regions, but we will 
mske a very considerable contribution to 
our serious balance-of-payments program. 
Speaking for my own State, residual fuel 
oil imports have placed an undue burden on 
every resident of the State, as well as on 
our industrial machine. At the start of the 
century, New, England was the heart of our 
industrial empire and now it is far down 
the line, and one of the main causes of 
slippage has been the hig 


am informed by President Schiller that his 
utility is paying a premium of at least $300,- 
000 per year due to residual import controls. 
If we had the traditional free enterprise 
market economy in residual fuel oil in New 


There is no rhyme nor reason for the con- 
tinuation of the present restrictions on resid- 
ual fuel oll. They are not helping the coal 
industry; they are causing the cost of liy- 
ing for the 50 million odd consumers on the 
east coast to be higher due to increased fucl 
costs; they are denying the consumer his tra- 
ditional right of freedom of choice of sup- 
plier; they are hurting friends and custom- 
ers abroad such as Venezuela; they are com- 
promising our position in our trade affairs 
because we will have to set aside $750 mu- 
lion of import trade when Governor Herter 
and his trade negotiating team meet in 
GATT conferences next year; and, finallly, 
these imports are of no impact on our domes- 
tic oll industries, as witness the fact that at 
the annual meeting of the Industrial Petro- 
leum Association of America in Dallas last 
November, this reputable and responsible or- 
ganization excluded residual fuel oil imports 
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from its resolution on the overall subject of 
oll imports. 

Mr. Secretary, the evidence is such that 
you can by no stretch of the imagination 
justify the continuation of these import re- 
strictions which are causing such hardship 
to the consumer in New England. At least, 
if you will not lift these controls, then re- 
form the governing regulations so that the 
factor of end-use control is eliminated and 
freedom of choice of supplier by the con- 
sumer is returned to the marketplace. 

Although I have stressed my own State of 
New Hampshire and the New England re- 
gion in this letter; as you know, this is a 
matter of direct concern to all eastern sea- 
board States. I noticed with interest that 
Senator Javrrs and Senator KEATING have 
joined in the battle to remove the infamous 
residual oil quotas, as reported on pages 
23819, 23820 and 23821 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor of December 18, 1963. 

Yours very truly, 
James C. CLEVELAND, M.C. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also calling my col- 
leagues’ attention to a letter from Mr. 
John K. Evans, executive director of the 
Independent Fuel Oil Marketers of 
America, Inc., Washington, D.C., ad- 
dressed to the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. Mr. 
Evans’ forthright statement should be 
read carefully as it meets squarely many 
false arguments which are being improp- 
erly advanced as the reasons for main- 
taining discriminatory residual oil 


quotas. 
INDEPENDENT FUEL Om 
MARKETERS OF America, INC., 
Washington, D.C. December 6, 1963. 
panek: ripening Regional Commission. 
on. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
saps Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Roosevett: I read with interest: 
the press release dated December 1, 1963, 
issued by the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence regarding their letter to you on the 
subject. There are several pertinent points 
and observations I hereby make for your 
personal information regarding the contents 
of this press release. 

I agree with Mr, Moody that the coal in- 
dustry “is the only important indigenous 
industry in most of the Appalachians. The 
mining and transportation of coal can pro- 
vide far more jobs than any other industrial 
activity.” I disagree with the balance of his 
argument. 

First he said, “Government-supported im- 
ports of residual oil strike at the heart of 
the coal industry.” Imports of this product, 
which is in short supply in our country, are 
not Government-supported. He then goes 
on to call this product “imported waste oil.” 
The oil industry, unlike the coal industry, 
finances all of its operations such as research 
and development out of its profits, unlike 
the coal mine owners who get Uncle Sam to 
pick up the tab most of the time. The point 
I make is that the oil industry cannot afford 
to waste anything. It has no waste product. 

Mr. Moody then goes on to solicit the sup- 
port of the administration of the legislation 
his group is sponsoring “to limit imports in 
the area of competition to 50 percent of resi- 
dual consumption.” Just so that you com- 
prehend what Mr. Moody is asking you to 
endorse—it is nothing less than end use 
control and the enforcement by Government 
decree of not only the complete elimination 
of the traditional right of the consumer to 
freedom of choice of energy but to compound 
the felony on the consumer by forcing the 
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majority of the utilities to convert from 
residual fuel oil to the consumption of coal 
at sizable capital expense coupled with 
higher energy costs. Mr. Moody stated that 
“the electric utility market is coal's growth 
market.” Since when under our free enter- 
prise system has the electric utility market 
been captive to coal? It seems that what Mr. 
Moody is suggesting is nothing less than 
your sponsoring the adoption of a commu- 
nistic type of market economy and to hell 
with the interests of 65 million consumers 
on the east coast. 

Let's look at the facts: There s are approxi- 
mately 160,000 coal miners against around 
400,000 in the late forties. Why the drop 
in employment? The miner today produces 
over 16 tons per day against 6 tons in the 
forties—right here is your major reason for 
unemployment; namely, automation. The 
balance of the story lies in the conversion 
from coal to diesel by the railroads and from 
coal to No. 2 fuel oil by the household con- 
sumer—neither of which product has any 
connection with residual fuel oil. 

Mr. Moody is asking you to disregard the 
interests of 65 million consumers of energy 
on the east coast for the selfish interests of 
a few coal mine owners who, incidentally, 
never had it so good profitwise. The issue 
he makes re jobs of Appalachian workers“ 
is 100 percent false as I prove by the above 
statement. By the way he says he speaks 
for the United Mine Workers of America—I 
am informed that of all the unions the latter 
is the only one that has not had any revision 
of wage scales to adjust for cost of living 
increases since 1958. I also understand that 
the United Mine Workers Welfare & Rehabili- 
tation Fund wasted millions of dollars build- 
ing 10 hospitals in the Appalachian area, 
5 of which have already been taken over 
by the Appalachian regional hospitals and 
the remaining 5 are due to be released next 
year because of lack of need. The funds 
involved in the construction of these hos- 
pitals were contributed by the mine owners 
at the rate of 40 cents per ton, which sub- 
sidy was passed along to the long suffering 
consumer. The UMWRF could better use 
its funds for/ more productive efforts on 
behalf of its members. 

The above is not to imply that something 
should not be done for the Appalachian 
area. But the answer is in positive rather 
than negative action. Continuation of the 
depressed areas program, of which West Vir- 
ginla has been a leading recipient, is re- 
quired. Regarding the coal industry, due 
to the magnificent job that has been done 
in the automation of mining operations 
coupled with the fact that the good Lord 
has blessed our country with the richest and 
most easily accessible deposits of coal in 
the world, U.S. coal can compete in any 
market in the world and that includes the 
domestic market. Recently the taxpayer 
paid for a detailed study of “The Foreign 
Market Potential for U.S. Coal" and the find- 
ings and recommendations of this study 
should be implemented. Granted the iatter 
function, both cost of study and its imple- 
mentation would have been assumed by the 
oil industry if oll was involved, but since 
the coal mine owners can get Uncle Sam to 
finance their research and development far 
be it for me to try to change the historical 
course. The present negative policy created 
and endorsed by the coal mine owners only 
raises the cost of living of 65 million east 
coast residents, penalizes and is gradually 
eliminating the small businessman, who 
markets residual fuel oil, by creating a mo- 
nopoly/cartel in the marketplace by Govern- 
ment decree, compromises our position in 
the economic arena of the world, and ties the 
hands of our trade negotiator in the upcom- 
ing GATT Conference next year by the fact 
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that we are maintaining a nontariff barrier 
against the importation of residual fuel oil 
that is neither justified in the light of na- 
tional security nor are these imports harm- 
ful to our domestic economy as proven in the 
Office of Emergency Planning report on re- 
sidual fuel oil imports dated February 13, 
1963. On the contrary domestic production 
of residual fuel oll has dropped each year 
since the forties (now down to 8 percent of 
total refinery yield) and imports are needed 
to supplement domestic supply. 

Regarding the above trade point, we are 
putting a gun in the hands of our free world 
competitors by reserving from the negotiat- 
ing conference table 5 percent of our imports 
(residual fuel oil imports run at $750 million 
per year) for reasons unjustified under free 
world trade standards thereby enabling our 
friends at the conference table to do like- 
wise—except that they have the right to hit 
us where it will hurt—such as the importa- 
tion into their respective countries of Amer- 
ican automobiles and manufactured goods. 
The coal mine owners not only want New 
England to pay higher energy costs but they 
also want to create a trade situation in the 
GATT whereby New England exports will be 
discriminated against. Further in this re- 
gard, our tariff income on this import is 
only 2% percent, making it an ideal item to 
trade off in our bargaining program with the 
other GATT nations. The Western Hemi- 
sphere is of primary national security im- 
portance and Venezuela, the main source of 
supply of residual fuel oll, is not only one 
of our stanchest friends and allies but also 
one of our best customers. The present pro- 
gram of unjustified and inequitable import 
restrictions is not only directly harming 
Venezuela but also is diverting supplies from 
that country to the Middle East by U.S. Gov- 
ernment decree. Already 70,000 barrels a day 
have been diverted and trade rumor says 
that more will follow. 

In closing, therefore, since it is open sea- 
son for giving you advice I suggest in view 
of the facts, not the fiction that you are re- 
ceiving from other quarters, outlined in this 
letter that for the benefit of all our people, 
and especially the 65 million consumers of 
energy on the east coast and the manufac- 
turers of the goods we sell and export to 
Venezuela, that controls on the importation 
of residual fuel oil either be removed or the 
governing regulations changed so as to re- 
turn the marketplace to our traditional free 
enterprise economy by the adoption of a 
regulatory system whereby the marketer that 
gets the customer automatically gets the 
right to import that customer's requirements 
of this product. For the domestic coal in- 
dustry I suggest you render every assistance 
and support to an all-out program to sell 
our coal in oversea markets, thereby help- 
ing both our balance-of-payments position 
as well as our coal mining States. For the 
170,000 miners, benefits should automatically 
accrue to them from the increased sale of 
U.S. coal in world markets, particularly if 
their union exercises sound fiscal and opera- 
tional policy and looks after the interests 
of the miners rather than the coal mine 
owners. Finally, since the coal mine owners 
do not have the same sense of humane and 
civic responsibility that the oil industry has 
when faced with unemployment problems 
created by automation—the oil industry in- 
stead of personnel resorts to attrition 
reduction by a gradual program placing men 
already on the payroll in job openings created 
by the normal attrition of retirement, etc. 
I urge the continuation of all aspects of our 
depressed area programs, particularly such 
rehabilitation activities as adult vocational 
and re schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN K. Evans, 


* 
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Pauling and Peace: Questions Linger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI- 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist William Henry Chamberlin, re- 
spected national news analyst, contrib- 
uted a most timely and interesting article 
in the December 17 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, following the awarding of 
the Nobel Prize to Dr. Linus Pauling. The 
commentary by Mr. Chamberlin is calm 
and analytical, and warrants study, and 
I insert it into the Recorp at this point 
for the attention of the Members. 

PAULING AND PEACE: QUESTIONS LINGER 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Usually the award of a Nobel Prize, for 
peace or for literary or scientific achieve- 
ment, is unanimously hailed by the country- 
men of the honored individual. This is not 
the case with the peace award to Dr. Linus 
Pauling, distinguished American chemist 
and political amateur who has passionately 
opposed nuclear preparedness by this 
country. 

If they give the matter any thought at 
all, the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple who believe, with Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, that the 
prerequisite of a tolerable peace is full 
matching of the Soviet threat, in nuclear as 
in conventional weapons, will dissent from 
the reasoning that led to this singular award. 
Dr. Pauling, whose alarmist estimates of the 
consequences of radioactive fallout have 
been vigorously challenged by Dr. Edward 
Teller and other equally competent scien- 
tists, has long conducted a one-man crusade 
against development of a nuclear arsenal. 

Future historians may well regard as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s finest hour his courageous 
decision to blockade Cuba, with a clear in- 
timation that more drastic measures would 
follow, if necessary, in order to force the 
withdrawal of the Soviet missiles which had 
been stealthily introduced into Cuba behind 
a screen of falsehoods told by the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States and the 
Soviet representative in the United Nations. 
Pauling’s contribution in this time of na- 
tional crisis was to brand President Ken- 
nedy's attitude as “horrifying’’ and to wire 
the White House that the President had 
placed all the American people and many 
others “in grave danger of death through nu- 
clear war.” The idea that the risk of nuclear 
war had been frivolously Undertaken by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey never seems to 
have crossed Dr. Pauling’s mind. In this 
grave hour who served the cause of peace 
better, the President or the scientist? 

A COMPLEX TASK 


Historical experience shows that the main- 
tenance of peace with its indispensable ac- 
companiments, honor and justice, is a vastly 
more complicated and delicate task than Dr. 
Pauling and the Norwegian parliament's 
peace prize committee realize. 

The elite British students who, in the 
1930's voted after a debate in the Oxford 
Union that they would not fight for King 
and country, in the event of another war, 
were not improving the prospect of peace. 
Quite the contrary. They were confirming 
the impression of Adolf Hitler, at that time 
the principal menace to peace, that the Brit- 
ish youth had gone soft and decadent and 
that Britain could be pushed around at will. 
And this same judgment must apply to a 
good deal of well-meant advocacy of one- 
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sided disarmament in all the Western nations 
at this time. 

Hitler and his tyranny are now an un- 
pleasant memory. But aggressive commu- 
niam has stepped into the place of Nazism. 
Anything calculated to cast doubt on the 
will of free peoples to defend their freedom 
by all means, if necessary, is no service to the 
prospect of peace. 

Peace is not something that can be won by 
& vote, or a manifesto, or a slogan-shouting 
parade and demonstration in a country 
where the government has not the slightest 
impulse to resort to aggressive war. It de- 
pends not on the will of free countries which 
have nothing conceivable to gain from war, 
but on the cold blooded calculations of dic- 
tators like Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, 
who are under no effective control by the 
Russian or Chinese “man in the street.” 
Such dictators are only impressed by a clear 
demonstration of the will and the power to 
react swiftly and strongly in the event of 
attack. 

A posture of defenseless helplessness in 
the face of a dynamic predatory power is not 
a formula for peace, but an invitation to war 
under less favorable circumstances. 


PAULING’S TEST BAN ROLE 


The suggestion of a member of the Nobel 
Prize committee that Dr. Pauling's campaign 
against nuclear testing helped to bring about 
the treaty of last summer, renouncing nu- 
clear testing, except in the case of under- 
ground tests, which cannot be verified, is not 
consistent with easily ascertainable facts. 
The proposal to outlaw surface and space 
tests, detectable, by instruments, was ad- 
vanced by the Western powers some time ago 
and at first rejected by the Soviet Union. So 
the suggestion that any special efforts of Dr. 
Pauling were needed to prod an unwilling 
America into this reciprocal concession is 
clearly inaccurate. 

It is indeed ironical that the Nobel Peace 
Prize should have been conferred on the 
basis of a misreading of the real issues of 
war and peace. The award was a case of 
shockingly bad judgment, an implied criti- 
cism of the defensive military of the 
United States and its NATO allies. It was, 
therefore, a political award, and a very 
wrongheaded one in the bargain. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the postscript to the Thanks- 
giving Proclamation which was issued on 
the 8th of November by the Honorable 
Mark O. Hatfield, Governor of the State 
of Oregon: 

OFFICE or THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE CAPITOL, 
Salem, Oreg., November 26, 1963, 

My Thanksgiving Proclamation was issued 
prior to the death of President Kennedy. 
May I, therefore, express these thoughts as 
a postscript to that proclamation: 

“May we be thankful for the provisions of 
our Founding Fathers wherein the reins of 
government pass from leader to leader in 
death without revolution or disruption. 

“May we be grateful the late President 
chose well his Vice President and made of 
him a confidant so that he might assume 
these duties in tranquil but effective tran- 
sition.” 


MARK O. HATFIELD. 
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New England Agriculture Threatened 
by Unequal Grain Shipping Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, agri- 
culture is still vitally important to the 
well-being and economy of New England 
and particularly to my State of New 
Hampshire. For this reason I have 
written to Mr. C. S. Baxter, chairman, 
General Freight Traffic Committee- 
Eastern Railroads, New York, N.Y., de- 
manding that feed grain rates to New 
England be equalized and competitive 
with grain rates to other parts of the 
country—particularly those that are in 
direct competition with New England 
and New Hampshire agricultural prod- 
ucts. Because of mounting interest and 
concern in regard to this important 
problem, I am calling my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the letter I have just written 
to Mr. Baxter: 


Mr. C. S. BAXTER, 
Chairman, General Freight Trafic Commit- 
tee, Eastern Railroads, New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. Baxren: There is pending before 
your committee the matter of reduced 
freight rates on corn in bulk for New Eng- 
land destinations, and I would very much 
appreciate receiving a report with respect to 
the status of same. 

In the meantime, there is a new publica- 
tion for nontfansit rates to apply on corn in 
bulk, in single carloads, from numerous 
origins in the State of Ohio to Maryland and 
Virginia published for account of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad pursuant to a notice 
of independent action issued by that carrier, 
effective on November 19, 1963. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will, it also is 
understood, take immediate steps to place in 
effect a similar basis for rates to apply on 
carload shipments of corn, from common 
points in Ohio to blanket the destination 
territory of Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, this representing a defensive measure 
to meet the competition of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. 

It is understood that the rates published 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Rallroad approxi- 
mate 60 percent of the present single carload 
rates on shipments of corn from origins to 
destinations, representing reductions rang- 
ing from 20 to 28 cents per hundredweight 
of corn, 

This will, it is believed, place the New Eng- 
land poultrymen at a disadvantage averag- 
ing out to about 88 per ton of corn. 

It is well recognized that the direct com- 
petition for the products of the New England 
poultryman in the natural markets for poul- 
try meat and eggs comes from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia; hence, the New 
England Millers & Shippers Association 
filed a protest and petition for suspension 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Commission's Board of Suspension has, 
however, concluded not to suspend the pub- 
lished rates. 

It is quite apparent that something posi- 
tive should be done with respect to the New 

proposal for reductions in bulk 
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damage as a result of the adjusted rail rates 
on corn to Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
unless immediate action is taken to permit 
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competitive rates on carload shipments of 
corn to New England destinations. 

You are probably aware that if the rail- 
roads do not take steps to provide New 
Hampshire agriculture with desperately 
neoded relief, we will have to explore alter- 
native possibilities. It is my understanding 
that this would include legislation to facili- 
tate the movement of grain via the St. Lawr- 
ence Seaway, It certainly would include 
consideration of the fact that railroads care 
so little for our economy, any request they 
make for help in other areas must be 
weighed accordingly. 

Your early attention to this matter will be 
appreciated, 

Your very truly, 
James C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress, 


Why We Mourn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord one of the most touching memorial 
tributes which I have seen to our beloved 
late President, John F. Kennedy, by 
Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, of Temple Beth 
El in Detroit on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 29, 1963, entitled “Why We Mourn”: 
War Wa Movurn—A MEMORIAL TRIDUTE ro 

PRESIDENT JOHN F, KENNEDY 
(By Rabbi Richard C. Hertz) 

One week ago we came here dazed and 
stunned by the tragic news of President Ken- 
nedy's assassination. In the few hours that 
had elapsed since 2 o'clock on that fateful 
Friday afternoon, we groped for words to 
express our shock, our horror, our disbelief 
that such a monstrous, depraved deed could 
be perpetrated against our President. We 
turned to God for comfort because there 
seemed nowhere else to go. Then we turned 
to television too. And for 3 solid days all 
America sat glued to the screen, unwilling 
to leave for fear of missing one detail of the 
grim, unfolding tragedy, Television made 
the sorrow a deeply personal experience for 
all America, By the time Monday night 
came around, we were emotionally drained. 
We had so completely identified ourselves 
with the personal tragedy of John F, Ken- 
nedy, with Jacqueline Kennedy, with Caro- 
line and John, with Robert and Edward and 
the entire Kennedy family, that we felt as if 
one of our own family had been shot. John 
F. Kennedy had become a part of us, and 
something of us was buried Monday in 
Arlington. 

Our Nation has been In mourning all week. 

WE MOURN FOR JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

He was so young, so vigorous, so energetic, 
so witty, so full of high hopes for a better 
world, so eager to give his country so much of 
himself. i 


When he took the oath of office on Inaugu- 
ration Day, it was as if a young Greek god 
had snatched up the torch of leadership and 
Apollo-like, he went forth up Pennsylvania 
Avenue into a brave new world. His meteoric 
career inspired youth to public service in the 


y 
own, for he gave them an excitement of 
expectation. 
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He was a martyr to the cause of civil 
rights and human rights. The Negro saw 
in him a champion of emancipation 100 years 
after it had been proclaimed. People of all 
creeds and races rallied to his standard. 
They eagerly identified with him in the bat- 
tle for justice and equality on behalf of the 
underprivileged, the disinherited, and dis- 
advantaged, the oppressed and the exploited. 

He brought a sense of history to every- 
thing he did. His intellect, his Harvard 
training. his gift for communicating, marked 
him a mau of his generation, an eloquent 
spokesman for that strange new world which 
the Second World War had ushered in. More 
than any President since Woodrow Wil- 
son, he believed in the power of ideas. 
His quick intelligence gave him an extraordi- 
nary grasp of the vast scope of the presi- 
dential office. His deep intellect molded a 
philosophy of government that rare oratori- 
cal powers of eloquence enabled him to 
articulate with grace and with distinction. 
He was deeply concerned over the preserva- 
tion of peace, the necessity for nuclear dis- 
armament, the insistence on peaceful nego- 
tiation of differences with allies no less than 
with adversaries. 

He was himself a profile of courage. 
Whether In overcoming personal and physi- 
cal pain or in persevering in political life, 
his singlemindedness of purpose, his sense 
of personal duty to face high responsibility 
enabled him to say on that cold January 
day of his inauguration: 

“In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role of 
defending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this responsi- 
bility—I welcome it. I do not belleve that 
any of us would exchange places with any 
other people or any other generation. The 
energy,.the faith, the devotion which we 
bring to this endeavor will light our coun- 
try and all who serve it—and the glow from 
that fire can truly light the world. 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country. 

“My fellow citizens of the world, ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man.” 
John F. Kennedy wrote his answer with his 
own blood on the streets of Dallas, Tex. 

WE MOURN FOR JACQUELINE KENNEDY 

This beautiful, gracious, regal-like woman 
who brought so much of her own esthetic 
character into the White House gave a ma- 
jestic object lesson to all America in cour- 
age, self-control and dedication. She too had 
a sense of history and understood that 
though other women have lost their hus- 
bands in the prime of life, her husband be- 
longed not only to herself but to the people 
of the world. Her justifiable pride in his 
achievements and her immeasurable loss 
were seen in every closeup of her controlled 
face. She too was a living profile in cour- 
age. : 

WE MOURN FOR LITTLE-CAROLINE AND JOHN- 
JOHN 


When Jacqueline Kennedy took Caroline 
and John, Jr. by the hand and led them up 
the steps of the Capitol rotunda to pay their 
last respects to the flag-draped coffin, those 
children walked right-into the hearts of all 
America. Nothing could surpass the poign- 
ancy of little John asking for another small 
fiag for his daddy—or the look of confidence 
and security Caroline found in the eyes of 
her mother as she grasped Caroline's hand 
tightly and looked down at her as if to say, 
“Watch me and do likewise.” 

WE MOURN FOR AMERICA’S DISRESPECT OF LAW 
AND ORDER 

The assassination of the President by a 

sniper from a tall building was horrible 


enough, but to have the suspect apprehend- 
ed and then shot down while under police 
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protection, the way other prisoners have 
been lynched in the South—that was the 
supreme blot on our country that compound- 
ed national tragedy into monstrous out- 
rage. 

What a price America must pay for fanat- 
iclam and lawlessness. Violence begets vio- 
lence—and where does lt all end? 

America prides herself on the democratic 
concept of “equal justice under law.” Even 
in this case, the world saw unmasked on TV— 
live—an example of how Western vigilante 
Justice operates. Lee Oswald had not con- 
fessed; he had not been brought to trial; 
he had not been defended; he had not been 
fentenced. At the very moment that cooler, 
grief-stricken minds were calling for tradi- 
tional American protection of our laws with 
full opportunity for his defense before a 
properly constituted court, millions saw on 
TV a monstrous Texas western carried out 
live on the screen, as Lee Oswald was shot 
in an outrageous breach of police responsi- 
bility—with the crowd outside shouting its 
murderous approval of this disgusting, ap- 
palling killing. 

WE MOURN FOR OUR NATION 


This dastardly deed was perpetrated in our 
country, the so called land of freedom and 
equality before the law. 

A horrible scar was inflicted upon our 
country that made this civilized country 
look uncivilized. We lost face with ourselves 
and with our world. We saw an image in the 
world's mirror and we did not like what we 
saw. We mourn for our own shame as. well 
as for our sorrow. This happened not in 
South Victnam nor in some Latin American 
cesspool of revolution, but in the proud State 
of Texas. 

We kept asking ourselves: How oan this 
happen in America? What is happening to 
our country? Where is the respect for law 
and order? Has hate and prejudice so 
warped the minds of America that reason is 
gone, justice is gone, decency is gone, free- 
dom is gone, public safety is gone? Is ours 
to be an age of fanaticism and bigotry? 
What kind of sickness of soul has come over 
America? Where will strife and bitterness 
lead us? What will unreasoned violence do 
to the democratic fabric of our life? What 
will be the new America if lawlessness and 
racism persist in this country, if unstable 
and warped minds can take the law into 
their own bloody hands? -Where is the 
dream of America? 

WE MOURN FOR OURSELVES 


A part of us went into the grave with John 
F. Kennedy. We ourselves are guilty of his 
murder, All of us in America had a part in 
the slaying of our President. We are guilty 
by our silence over the forces of primitive 
hatred that have eaten their way, cancer- 
like, into the bloodstream of American life. 
We are gulity by our inaction, by our willing- 
ness that heavy burdens be borne by one 
man alone; by our readiness to allow evil 
to be called good and good evil; by our con- 
tinued toleration of ancient Injustices. We 
are gullty because we think we are good peo- 
ple, but good people willing to do nothing 
to undo evil. Now we have to learn all over 
again that bystanders are not innocent, for 
now the consequences have caught up with 
all of us. 

If there is any hope at all, any lesson to 
be learned from the shock of this tragedy, 
it is perhaps the realization of how a free 
and civilized nation must live up to the re- 
sponsibilities of personal citizenship. 

The shock that stunned America may in 
the long run be the means of awakening 
people of this country to their full moral 
responsibilities. The memory of our mar- 
tyred President will not wither but will grow 
in meaning and intensity. The assassination 
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of President Kennedy, like Lincoln's, will 
not be forgotten. But maybe people will 
now realize more soberly that hatred spawns 
bigotry, that freedom will not be denied 
human beings any longer simply because 
their skin is black. John F. Kennedy in life 
may mean even more in death if his mar- 
tyrdom arouses people to a greater unity, a 
greater sense of dedication to our public 
responsibilities as citizens, President Ken- 
nedy died for his country. We are asked 
only to live for our country—to put aside 
our passions and our prejudices, and recog- 
nize the human right of all people, all clas- 
ses, all religions, and treat our neighbors as 
Americans all. 

When I first heard the grim news of the 
assassination my mind- went back exactly 
100 years ago, almost to the day, Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, when Abraham Lincoln boarded 
a special train out of Washington to journey 
to Gettysburg, there to dedicate a new ceme- 
tery where so many fallen heroes of the Blue 
and the Gray lay recently buried. Edward 
Everett had been chosen the orator for the 
day, and for 2 solid hours he held forth in 
masterful eloquence. Then the President 
was called on for a few appropriate remarks. 
Mr. Lincoln rose to his full height, took out 
of his stovepipe hat a few scraps of paper, 
and looked out upon the crowd with those 
sad eyes of tragedy, with words that seem 
so appropriate at this hour: 

“The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
had thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion, that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

A few months later, the War Between the 
States was officially over, but reprisals, hate, 
and revenge were not quelled. One evening 
when a weary Mr. Lincoln went out to Ford's 


Theater for a rare moment of recreation, he- 


was shot by a wild assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth, All during the night he battled for 
life; but as morning came he closed his eyes. 
Mr. Lincoln was dead. Standing over him, 
to the end, was Secretary Stanton. As Mr. 
Lincoln breathed his last, Secretary Stanton 
exclaimed, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

This we say of John F, Kennedy; “Now he 
belongs to the ages.” 

As our prayers go out to our new President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, for wisdom and divine 
guidance, so we take renewed hope from 
President Johnson’s moving words to the 
Congress on Wednesday and to the Nation 
yesterday, Thanksgiving Day. We have a 
new captain to guide our ship of state— 
able, dedicated, experienced, decisive in ac- 
tion and humble in his responsibilities. 

With Longfellow, we pray: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy is gone—but he 
is not truly gone. His spirit goes marching 
on in the hearts of a grateful nation, 


“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart— 
. Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 
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Three for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of an excel- 
lent editorial from the South Bend Trib- 
une which points to the magnificent rec- 
ord which the 88th Congress has already 
compiled this year in the fields of educa- 
tion and job training. 

I should point out that the South 
Bend Tribune gave strong support to 
three of the major measures which 
have been enacted into law this year, 
the college aid, vocational education, and 
manpower retraining bills. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the South Bend (Ind.) 
Dec. 18, 1963] 
THREE FOR EDUCATION 


There'll be no civil rights or tax reduction 
laws out of Congress this year, but the legis- 
lators at least lived up to their responsibili- 
ties in the areas of education and Job train- 
ing. In a flurry of pre-Christmas activity 
late last week, the House and Senate com- 
pleted work on bills designed to meet three 
undeniable national needs. 

One is a $1.2 billion measure authorizing 
a 5-year program of Federal grants and loans 
for construction and improvement of higher 
educational facilities at both public and 
private institutions. The bill passed at a 
moment when the country’s colleges and 
universities have a record number of stu- 
dents behind ivied walls, with a great many 
more to come. 

The college enrollment boom in the next 
few years will be like nothing the country 
has ever experienced. Neither private nor 
State institutions will be able to handle it 
adequately without assistance. Congress’ 
action will help insure that the country's 
brainpower poo] is kept adequately stocked. 

The second measure increases the amount 
of Federal money to be sent to States for 
vocational education. Aimed primarily at 
plugging part of the serious dropout drain 
that threatens to produce a flood of unem- 
ployables, the measure insists that the new 
money be used for job-oriented training. 

At the same time, it ends traditional vo- 
cational school emphasis on homemaking 
and farm skills. It is high time many of the 
US. high schools stop turning out 
armies of better trained youngsters who go 
back to the farm and put their education 
to work increasing the food surplus glut. 

The third and perhaps most important 
measure passed by Congress is an extension 
of the Federal Manpower Retraining Act. 
The new measure does three important 
things. It pushes back the time when States 
must take over part of the retraining costs; 
it broadens the to cover young men 
and women, who make up a disproportionate 
share of the unemployed; and it specifically 
authorizes basic education courses for 
those who need it to qualify for job training. 

The Manpower Retraining Act has been 
every bit as successful an approach to un- 
employment as anyone might have wished, 
as far as it went. With the changes ap- 
proved by the 88th Congress, it will be able 
to go a lot further now, striking right to the 
“hard core” of the country’s biggest un- 
solved economic and social problem. 


Tribune, 
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The Secret Service and the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the tragic assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy much interest has been 
expressed as to what are the role and 
duties of the Secret Service and FBI, re- 
spectively, concerning protecting the 
lives of our Presidents. 

The David Lawrence column in the De- 
cember 19, 1963, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star contains an interesting and 
factual discussion with regard to many of 
the questions that have arisen in this 
regard. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the column for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Dec. 19, 1963] 
Tue SECRET SERVICE AND THE FBI: AGENCIES 

Sam To Work WELL TOGETHER, NEITHER 

WAS AT FAULT IN ASSASSINATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Many people are puzzled by the terms 
“FBI” and “Secret Service,” and there is a 
tendency to assume that both agencies are 
charged with protecting the life the Presi- 
dent and members of his family. Actually, 
this duty is imposed by law only on the 
Secret Service, which is a divsion of the 
Treasury Department, The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, a division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has no statutory responsi- 
bilities relating to the protection of the 
President. 

5 2 paid ace has only about 400 
agents, an y have two primary responsi- 
bilities—protection of the President, the Vice 
President and their families, and the detec- 
tion of counterfeiting of coins or currency. 

Lee Harvey Oswald, who assassinated 
President Kennedy, never at any time gave 
the slightest inkling that he intended to 
commit any act of violence, All through his 
life he had been considered a taciturn indi- 
vidual and had avoided normal activities 
with friends. This tendency toward solitude 
was manifested even when he was in service 
in the Marine Corps. 

Of the many people who have been con- 
tacted by newsmen and others interested in 
learning about Oswald, all the informants 
agree that he was an odd person and encour- 
aged very few to seek him out. The record 
shows recommendations for psychiatric 
treatment when he was as young as 13 years 
of age. He never, however, earned a reputa- 
tion as being a vicious person. There was not 
the slightest evidence in the records of either 
the Secret Service or the FBI to indicate that 
Oswald was likely to be engaged in any vio- 
lence. Certainly no one had ever heard him 
make any threats against the President. 

It has been suggested recently that a 
person with Oswald's record might have been 
watched on this occasion, because he had 
once gone to Russia and renounced his citi- 
zenship. It is also a fact, however, that he 
came back to America and was helped by the 
US. Embassy to make the return trip. There 
was no evidence that he was a person likely 
to engage in violence. 

There are many Communists or persons of 
Communist sympathy in the United States 
who haye publicly expressed views similiar 
to Oswald's. Some have even defected, either 
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in the Korean war or under other elreum- 
stances, but subsequently have returned to 
their native land. Unless such as individ- 
ual glyes some sign of having become vio- 
lent, or threatens somebody with violence, 
there is no inclination to single him out and 
put him under constant guard. 

The FBI has estimated It gets at least 500 
letters a week which it puts in the “crack- 
pot” class. Each is read and evaluated, how- 
ever, and appropriate action taken where it 
is necessary. No letters implicating Oswald 
were ever received. 

Many statements have been made to the 
effect that the FBI and the Secret Service 
have not cooperated with each other and that 
hard feelings exist between the agencies. 
This is denounced as false by persons inside 
both agencies. 

Thus, the Chief of the Secret Service, 
James J. Rowley, is a former special agent 
of the FBI and a close personal friend of the 
present Director, J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Row- 
ley also is a lecturer at the FBI National 


Academy, which is a training school for local - 


law enforcement officers. 

Cooperation between the two agencies is 
carried on day after day in personal Maison 
contacts, and the unequivocal statement is 
made by FBI officials that if, in the course 
of their investigations, any information 
which comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Secret Service is developed, it is immediately 
transmitted to the appropriate Secret Serv- 
ice office. 

During President Kennedy’s administra- 
tion, it was argued by some of the television 
cameramen that they could not get a good 
vlew of the President in a parade if he was 
too closely surrounded by Secret Service men. 
In the Dallas motorcade, the Secret Service 
men were not placed around the President 
as closely as they have been on other oc- 
casions. But there were agents not only in 
the car with the President and Vice Presi- 
dent but in other cars immediately behind 
each automobile, all watching the crowd 
carefully for any threatening gesture. 

So the all-important problem of how to 
protect the life of the President of the United 
States is not golng to be solved by blaming 
either the FBI or the Secret Service or both. 
Secret Service agents are, after all, obliged to 
carry out the wishes of the President him- 
self. If he decides to ignore their warnings 
and ride in an open automobile, or to select a 
parade route which is against their advice, 
these facts are never made public, but. the 
Tesult can be tragic, 

The main dilemma relates to the policing 


the Secret Service and the FBI were required 
to post guards in every building, or if they 
were obliged to investigate the record of 
every employee on every floor in every build- 
ing along the parade route, there would not 
be enough personnel in either the Secret 
Service or the FBI or the two agencies com- 
bined to do the job. Certainly they couldn't 
act on 4 days’ notice. 

There does not seem at present any sure 
way to prevent an attack on the President's 
life except by insisting that he ride in a 
bulletproof automobile. 


Driver Education in Pittsburgh Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial from station KDKA 

radio and television: 

DRIVER EDUCATION IN PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS— 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 

Once again, the call has been made to 
Pittsburgh to install driver education in 
public schools. Pittsburgh is the only major 
city in the Nation without such instruction. 

The latest call came from State traffic 
safety commissioner, Harry Brainerd. 
Speaking at the mayor's highway safety 
conference, Commissioner Brainerd pointed 
to the increasing number of traffic deaths 
on our highways. He estimated that 50 
percent of the very critical problem of young 
drivers could be eliminated, if driver educa- 
tion is installed in all of our schools, 

The grim statistics certainly bear him out, 
Youngsters who take driver education are 
involved in only half as many accidents as 
those who do not, Insurance companies 
recognize its value by granting a 15-percent 
discount for driver education. 

Now, if it is accepted as an essential edu- 
cation program in other cities, then why not 
in Pittsburgh? Well, of course, Pittsburgh 
public schools have some pretty severe finan- 
clal pains. But so do some other cities, and 
they have found the money for driver educa- 
tion. It Is largely a matter of considering the 
value of this instruction in Its proper impor- 
tance. 

As Commissioner Brainerd points out, 
which is more important—how to bake a pie 
or drive a car safely? What good is it to 
learn woodworking, or even science, if a 
youngster goes out on the highway without 
proper driver training, and kills or cripples 
himself or others? 

As we stated in previous editorials, driver 
education is a must for Pittsburgh. We urge 
school officials to meet with representatives 
of government, PTA, civic and safety groups, 
and develop a plan to install it here. There 
must be a way. 

Driver education not only is a good invest- 
ment in saving lives, Injuries, and the eco- 
nomic loss of traffic accidents, but also in 
insuring the future of our children. 

This (KDKA-TV) (KDKA-Radio) editorial 
was presented in the public interest. This 
station welcomes comments on its editorial 
opinions and recognizes its obligation to pre- 
sent over these facilities the opposing views 
of responsible spokesmen in order to achieve 
& balanced presentation on this issue. 


On Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “On Industry,” published in the 
Uniontown Standard, Friday, October 4, 
1963. 

The editorial follows: 

On INDUSTRY 

Gov. Willlam W. Scranton was in Reading, 
Pa,, on Monday evening to speak at the Penn- 
sylvania Kiwanis District Convention. 

The dinner meeting was in the gymnasi- 
um of Albright College and was attended by 
at least 1,000 persons. It was a good audi- 
ence for the Governor since every section of 
the State was represented. 

The Governor used “new industry” as his 
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theme. He told of his 100,000 industrial am- 
bassadors. 

The plan Is for everyone who knows any- 
one in industry to talk about bringing new 
plants to the State, and to expand those 
that already are here, In addition the Gov- 
ernor said that a Pennsylvania committee ia 
now being formulated which will visit in- 
dustrial areas all over the world, During 
the visits the Pennsylvania story will be told 
with the hope that new industry will lo- 
cate in the State. 

It is an ambitious program. Added to the 
programs that had already been started in 
previous administrations such as the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority, 
it creates an atmosphere of “doing” instead 
of sitting quietly and accepting defeat. 


Abolition of Second-Class Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, out of 
the tragedy of the last weeks, a new de- 
termination has been born, to get on with 
the unfinished business of this country. 
There is no unfinished business facing 
us that is more critical to our moral 
health than the abolition of second-class 
citizenship based on race or religion, In 
the city of Fremont in my district, many 
good citizens are devoting their ener- 
gies to this problem. I should like per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp a letter 
to the editor of the News Register of 
Fremont by one of those dedicated citi- 
zens, Mr. Floyd R. Erickson of the Fre- 
mont Committee on Human Rights, 

The letter follows: 

Eprror, Sm: What is there now left to be 
said or feel that each of us has not heard 
or felt during the past 2 weeks. Each of 
us, in his own way, is aware of a great per- 
sonal loss—a loss magnified by the tragic 
awareness of the victory of Ignorance and 
hate that brought about the death of this 
man who gave so freely of himself to pro- 
mote human decency and who also extended 
personal efforts toward achieving human 
rights, 

Each of us has identified himself with 
Mr. Kennedy as a devoted father and hus- 
band who enjoyed his family, and also as a 
man who recently suffered extreme personal 
tragedy. We are also grateful for and ex- 
tremely proud of his courageous contribution 
during World War II. 

Mr. Kennedy's efforts have personified the 
aims we as a group mutually hope to achieve. 
He is not much more than a generation 
away from a minority group and only 
through concerted efforts of many people, 
Overcame this yicious blind prejudice, and 
finally was enabled to attain the highest 
office of the land. 

During his life he sought equal rights for 
all people in this country by personal ex- 
ample and proposed civil rights legislation, 


‘and abroad, to a degree, by promoting the 


Peace Corps. Yet his tragic death exposes 
the appalling soclety of hate that exists all 
around us; that should now serve to give 
added impetus to our efforts to accord equal 
rights to all by all means at our disposal. 

Out of the depths of this recent calamity 
and the certainty of the vicious rationale 
that produced it, I am stirred to the reali- 
zation that the efforts of all who seek hu- 
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man decency and human rights has only be- 


gun. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago John 
Dunne stated, “Any man's death diminishes 
me because I am involved in all mankind.” I 
have never been so sadly aware of this truth 
as in the past 2 days. As a memorial, let 
each of us resolutely promote greater dignity 
in our daily contacts with our fellow man. 

FiLorn R. ERICKSON, 
Fremont Committee on Human Rights. 


Memorial Tribute to Our Late President 
John F. Kennedy by Rev. Harry H. 
Kruener, Minister of Plymouth- Church 
of the Pilgrims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO Mr, KENNEDY 
(Delivered at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, 
December 6, 1963) 

“When a high heart we magnify 
And a sure vision celebrate 

And worship greatness passing by 
Ourselves are great.” 

These lines were penned by John Drink- 
Water in tribute to Abraham Lincoln. They 
are words eminently befitting John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, our President, so young, so full of 
hope, so quickly fallen, now resting among 
the Nation's heroes in our Nation’s nobles 
field of honor. 


John Kennedy had a high heart, he was. 


a fine human being, and for that alone we 
Will surely miss him. What gaiety, what 
honest love of give-and-tuke he brought into 
American politics. Ruling has always been 
® sober business and it takes a big man to 
hold power and yet enjoy it. It. takes agreat- 
hearted man to be solemn when life and 
death hang m the balance, to be decisive 
When destiny knocks, to be clear when the 
issues are confused, to read much and yet not 
be bookish, to be an intellectual without 
losing the common touch, to laugh without 
being shallow, to enjoy the full life given 
our generation of Americans and yet never 
to forget that “from those who have been 
given much, much will be required” in the 
long, last judgment of history. We have lost 
a man with a high heart. 

We would be remiss to forget in our praise 
the high heart of the lady of the White 
House and her children. Never could we be 
prouder of our First Family than in the 
hour of their deepest grief. Other nations 
have their symbols of royalty, people of 
Majesty, sense of honor, devotion to duty. 
In a mother and daughter kneeling quietly 
at a bier, in a tiny son saluting the last 
mortal remains of his father, we have known 
that this land, to which the commonest of 
men have come for shelter and opportunity, 
can and has produced an aristocracy, a 
royalty second to none. 

The poet speaks of Lincoln’s sure vision. 
We are here today to salute the idealism, the 
Sure vision of our fallen leader. John Ken- 
nedy had a vision of a new and greater 
America and a new and better world for all 
mankind. He was possessed of a dream that 
Our children would live in a land without 
Tacial injustice or second-class citizenship, 
a dream of freedom, stoutly defended but 
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generously offered to the submerged poor of 
the earth in every continent, every clime, 
He took to heart the angels’ song of “peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” He made 
us all feel we were a Nation of forerunners, 
bound for a finer tomorrow, He followed a 
star to which he never played false. He 
knew that without vision the people always 
perish. 

So we have seen greatness passing by, 
passing all too suddenly from our mortal 
sight, and having seen such greatness we 
resolve ourselves to be a bit greater in the 
days ahead. The business of being free men 
in a free land is yet unfinished. The high 
heart that was his must be ours now, driv- 
ing from our own hearts all rancor, all ha- 
tred, all fear of change, all extremism, all 
selfish gain at the expense of the common 
good. And the sure vision must be ours, 
also, for we can all too easily forget the dark 
lessons of these last 2 weeks and fall back 
into the old ways of mediocrity and public 
apathy. 

God grant that John F. Kennedy shall not 
have died In vain, nor lived among us in vain. 
We are a great people if we have the courage 
to be great. Ours is the most exciting age 
in the history of man, and those who stride 
ahead without fear toward its frontiers, 
wherever those frontiers may be, are those 
who will win and claim the splendor and 
glory of this age. 

I know others have spoken of their na- 
tion’s “finest hour” as being in the black days 
of war. My fellow citizens, I think two 
weekends ago was our finest hour, as Amer- 
icans in this century, We were a humbled 
people, a shocked people, a united people, a 
people who turned quietly back to the God 
our fathers had known. We saw greatness 
passing by, laid to rest by the muffled drums 
of time, and we resolved ourselves once more 
to be great. 

Harry H. KRUENER. 


Ohio State University Young Republican 
Club Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Young Republican Club adopted 
a very fitting and appropriate memorial 
statement on the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. In order that others may 
share it, I am inserting it in full in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
STATEMENT ON THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

1. The Young Republican Club of the Ohio 
State University expresses its profound grief 
at the dastardly agsassination of President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

2. The President of the United States is 
President of all the people, of all parties, and 
of every persuasion sanctf®ned by the rule 
of law. As Chief Magistrate he bears in 
his person the greatness and purpose of the 
Republic. The hand raised against him was 
raised not only nst us all, but against 
that which makes our Union sacred and 
enduring. 

8. The nobility of our form of government 
is equaled only by its difficulty. The Presi- 
dent must at the same time be an effective 
leader of a party, and one who commands 
loyalties beyond party. Mr. Kennedy pos- 
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sessed to an extraordinary degree the quality 
which engendered friendship and respect even 
in the midst of highly partisan politics. He 
bore the dignity of his high office with a 
modesty and grace which reflected the best 
traditions of his great predecessors. He will 
long be mourned and long remembered. 

Be it resolved that this statement be sent 
with our deepest sympathy to Mrs, John F, 
Kennedy. 

Be it also resolved that copies of this state- 
ment be forwarded to the press. 

On behalf of the Ohio State University 
Young Republican Club. 

WILIA O. Martin, 
President. 


What Castro Would Do About Racism 
if He Were President of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20; 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in the days and weeks which 
followed the tragic assassination of the 
President of the United States, many 
speeches, newspaper columns, editorials, 
and cartoons have appeared in which ef- 
forts have been made to place the blame 
for such a dastardly act on hatred, big- 
otry, bitterness, and racism on the part 
of the American people. 

Of course, at the very beginning an 
immediate inference was drawn that the 
crime was commited by a representative 
of the so-called rightwing groups within 
our Nation. Later, however, many well- 
meaning people did unwittingly attempt 
to convey a guilt complex upon the Amer- 
icam people as a whole, In this hour of 
national sorrow such a feeling may be 
natural to expect on the part of a Nation 
in mourning. 

Many leftwing- columnists, editorial 
writers, and cartoonists, however, have 
deliberately continued their attempt to 
place the blame on one segment of our 
population when they themselves are 
constantly writing and preaching bitter- 
ness and hatred in their columns and 
attacking those with whom they disagree. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe the time 
has come to put this whole matter into 
proper perspective. The world now 
knows that the assassin of our President, 
Harvey Oswald, was an avowed Marxist, 
Communist, a leftwing fanatic who re- 
nounced the United States. .In his room 
was found a copy of the Militant, the 
official organ of the Socialist Workers 
Party. He had been photographed with 
a copy of this paper in one hand and the 

murder rifle in the other. 

Material appearing in this periodical 
is very revealing, and since charges of 
bigotry and hatred were so loosely ban- 
tered about, I believe that Members of 
Congress should have the opportunity 
to see the type of trash that spawned the 
hatred that killed John Kennedy. I 
think they should have the chance to 
read the views subscribed to by the Presi- 
dent’s murderer. 
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I therefore submit for the RECORD an 
article from the Militant of June 17, 
1963, entitled “What Castro Would Do 
About Racism if He Were President of 
the United States.” I apologize for these 
words that defile the decency of these 
Halls, but it is necessary that you know 
the brand of bigotry that killed John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The article follows: 

Wuat Castro WouLD Do ABOUT Racism IF HE 
WERE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Nore.—The following is a section of a 
speech delivered at a Harlem civil rights ral- 
ly June 1 by Newsman William Worthy who 
faces a jail term for returning from Cuba 
to his native United States without a pass- 
port. The rally was sponsored by the Har- 
lem Anticolonial Committee.) 

May I draw a word picture of what we 
really are talking about when we say: De- 
colonize America now.” Let us imagine that 
in November 1960, Fidel Castro, instead of 
John F. Kennedy, had been elected President 
of the United States. On the basis of his 
clear record of eliminating all racial barriers 
in Cuba and stopping police brutality, about 
95 percent of the cops in this country, black 
and white, North and South, would catch 
the first planes out, to escape prosecution. 
Many of them would wind up in South Afri- 
ca as “refugees.” There they would find the 
political and racial climate wholly compatible 
and congenial. 

If “Bull” Connor were caught and arrest- 
ed before fleeing, Fidel would not permit 
anyone to lynch him. He would be given 
a fair trial. In open court, evidence would 
be presented of 30 years of his tyranny and 
terror as Birmingham’s police commissioner. 
Ol’ Bull would have full opportunity to testi- 
fy in his own defense. His attorneys could 
cross-examine all of the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses, many of whom would be Negroes. 
And then, since it is inconceivable that any 
court could find him innocent, he would 
be taken out and shot. 

Meanwhile, on his first day in office, Fidel 
would have occupied the entire South with 
Federal troops. Without bureaucratic delays, 
the jails would be emptied of all freedom 
fighters and other victims of the Jim Crow 
system. Fidel's new Cabinet would decree 
the immediate desegregration of all public 
facilities. Henceforth, all persons who con- 
tinued to discriminate would go to jail or 
to a humanely operated rehabilitation center 
in an effort to cure them of their racist in- 
Sanity. All jobs, all housing, all opportuni- 
ties would be made available to everyone 
without discrimination. 

Most beautiful of all, Fidel would disband 
the entire repressive FBI apparatus and 
would burn all the secret police garbage and 
intimate gossip that thousands of psycho- 
pathic agents have assembled over the years. 
He would put J. Edgar Hoover in an inte- 
grated cell in Atlanta Penitentiary as punish- 
ment for four, decades of criminal neglect of 
duty. Hoover has never protected the con- 
stitutional rights of Negroes. 

Sadly but realistically even a pacifist has 
to make a prediction that will scare and 
alarm many persons. The prediction is that 
it is going to take a drastic, Castro-type revo- 
lution before this problem of the races will 
be resolved. North and South, the twisted 
white man in the United States has no more 
intention of giving up his Jim Crow system 
than do the fanatics in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Five years ago, even three years ago, I 
wouldn't have dreamed of speaking in these 
terms, Today, honesty and the facts before 
my eyes compel me. 
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The Urban Planning Assistance 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in late 
September the Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner William L. Slayton, approved a 
Federal grant under section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954—the urban plan- 
ning assistance program—for the town 
of Thetford, Vt. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal-took note of this action in an editorial 
on November 5 entitled “This Is Urban 
Renewal?” 


I was pleased to see that the Journal 
today has included in its letters to the 
editor column a letter from Mrs. Pauline 
Peters, executive secretary of the Thet- 
ford Planning Commission. I think that 
Mrs. Peters’ letter should clarify any 
misunderstandings that may exist as to 
the purpose of this grant in particular, 
and the program of urban planning as- 
sistance in general, and the benefits 
available through it to smaller commu- 
nities. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the text of this letter in the RECORD: 

THETFORD’S PLANNING PROGRAM 

EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: Your 
editorial entitled “This Is Urban Renewal?“ 
(November 5) has been brought to our atten- 
tion. As spokesmen for the town of Thet- 
ford, Vt., we feel an obligation to submit this 
reply. 

First, the title itself is misleading. The 
town of Thetford is in no way involved in 
urban renewal—it is undertaking a compre- 
hensive planning program. Tobe specific, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
through the Urban Renewal Administration, 
is responsible for the administration of a va- 
riety of programs authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 as amended. 

The program in Thetford is a “section 701 
planning program” (urban planning as- 
sistance), not urban renewal. These are two 
entirely different programs, administered by 
different departments with different funds 
and handled locally by different public 
gencies. Second, it seems obvious that 
Thetford, by planning now while it has no 
big city woes,” intends to avoid them in its 
future growth. It is thus possible that 
urban renewal, a necessary corrective meas- 
ure in areas that did not plan their urban 
growth will probably never be needed in 
Thetford. If many of our big cities had had 
the benefit of intelligent planning in their 
early development, taxpayers in Thetford 


and hundreds of other small towns around 


the country would not now be helping to foot 
the bills for huge renewal projects in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston, 

Finally, this program demonstrates that 
Thetford not only is concerned about its fu- 
ture, but is actively planning the best way 
to meet the problems of growth, and is in- 
vesting nearly $3 per capita of its own funds 
in the effort. This seems to us to enhance, 
not detract, from the image of community 
reliance traditionally associated with the 
typical Vermont town. 

If assistance to smaller communities in 
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the intelligent guiding of municipal growth 
through planning is not a proper function of 
government, if the smaller community can- 
not reasonably expect to receive its propor- 
tionate share of tax dollars devoted to this 
purpose, then indeed we should be con- 
cerned about the functions of Federal agen- 
cies. 
Mrs. PAULINE PETERS, 
Executive Secretary, 
Thetford Planning Commission, 
THETFORD, VT. 


Independence of Libya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 24, Libya will celebrate the 12th 
anniversary of her independence. We 
wish to take this occasion to send warm 
felicitations to His Majesty, King Idris 
I; and His Excellency, the Libyan Chargé 
d'affaires ad interim to the United 
States, Ben Jeleil. 

When Libya was first proclaimed in- 
dependent on Christmas Eve 12 years 
ago, world opinion held small hope for 
the rapid development, much less the 
continued existence, of the state. Hav- 
ing a per capita income estimated at $35, 
Libya was described as the “poorest na- 
tion on earth,” “little more than a vast 
empty tract of the Sahara's rock and 
sand.” Even the illiteracy was above 90 
percent, with only 14 Libyan college 
graduates in the entire country. 

By means of generous support from 
the United Nations, the United States, 
and Great Britain, the Libyan federa- 
tion began its tortuous role as an inde- 
pendent state in the world community. 
The country wis comprised of three Fed- 
eral states, loosely joined under a central 
government, headed by King Idris I. 
Moreover, because of intense rivalry be- 
tween the populous Cyrenaican and Tri- 
politanian units, separate Federal cap- 
itals had to be maintained in Benghazi 
and Tripoli, creating much duplication, 
confusion, and expense. 

Today, the picture has changed. Al- 
most overnight, remote cases have be- 
come boomtowns, “where cars outnum- 
ber camels.” In the major cities, apart- 
ment buildings are mushrooming, with 
supermarkets and highways servicing 
the expanding urban population, Fur- 
thermore, the per capita income now 
averages over $100. The reason for this 
sudden prosperity is the discovery of 
vast deposits of oil in 1959. 

Guided by the experiences of the other 
oil producing countries of the Middle 
East, the Libyan Government has estab- 
lished a development council to super- 
vise and coordinate economic develop- 
ment. To this council is allocated 
70 percent of all oil revenues, 
which, by 1965, will total $300 million. 
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Public utility development projects will 
comprise 40 percent of the council's 
funds; agricultural schemes will receive 
30 percent; while the remaining 30 per- 
cent will be granted for education, 
health, housing, sanitation, and welfare. 

This almost overwhelming prosperity 
has also created a sense of stability. 
Recent changes in the Constitution, 
agreed to by popular consent, trans- 
forms the nation from a federation to 
a unitary state. The province system 
has been abolished, with the Federal 
state being broken into districts. A 
new administrative capital is being con- 
structed at al-Baida to eliminate both 
rivalry and expense. Confidence in the 
Government is apparent throughout 
Libya. 

Relations with the United States since 
independence in 1951 have remained 
warm and cordial.. Since 1954, when 
Wheelus Air Force Base was established, 
over 10,000 U.S. servicemen and their 
dependents have been stationed in Libya. 
The oil industry has brought several 
more thousand Americans to Libya, to 
live and enjoy the friendship of the 
Libyan people. Then, too, U.S. aid has 
specifically fostered agricultural and 
hydrological projects to increase the 
benefits for the farmers. Working with 
the knowledge that Libya was once the 
granary of the Roman Empire, American 
technicians have resurrected Roman 
irrigation plans, at times using the origi- 
nal systems laid out 19 centuries ago. 
Furthermore, model farms have shown 
the farmer what can be accomplished 
with little capital. 

Work in these fields as well as in edu- 
cation and public health has earned for 
the United States the amity of a grate- 
ful people. Therefore, as the Libyans 
celebrate their 12th anniversary of inde- 
pendence this December 24, let us, too, 
salute their achievements and wish them 
continued success and rapid development 
as allies of the free world, as partici- 
patns in and stanch supporters of the 
Organization of African Unity, and as 
friends. 


M. Sgt. John D. DePriest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a man named John D. DePriest who 
lives in Hayward, Calif., who writes to me 
fairly regularly, and his letters are 
always a pleasure to read. Although 
he is severely disabled, he writes mostly 
of other people who need help. Or he 
Writes with precision and wit of matters 
which concern all of us. Master Ser- 
geant DePriest, retired from the Air 
Force, has served his country well, and he 
continues to serve this country from a 
Wheelchair, with his mind and his pen. 
Another of his salutary letters appeared 
in the News Register of Fremont and I 
would like, Mr. Speaker, to have it in- 
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cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
John is also a regular reader of the 
Record, and I hope when he reads 
this he does not write me to complain 
about wasting the taxpayers’ money. 
To the Eprror. 

Sm: Born to high station with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, John F. Kennedy could 
have spent his life In leisure and security 
the Riviera in the winter, Switzerland in the 
summer. But with his God-given qualities 
of compassion and justice, wisdom, courage, 
and decision, he was drawn into the battle 
for your and my humanity—the ocean of 
human interest—to be the leader of a great 
people, and a friend of the peoples of the 
world. 

As John the Baptist, his voice crying in the 
wilderness, he would cry out for social jus- 
tice, for equality, for the rights of the indi- 
vidual. And who can say that John the 
Baptist, like our beloved John F. Kennedy 
was murdered for speaking the truth—for 
defending the rights of God and man? 
“Greater love than this no one has, that one 
lay down his life for his friends.“ - Jon 
15: 13. 

From the echo of that shot in Dallas 2 
weeks ago waves of sorrow and misery have 
flowed the world. 5 

Our great President Kennedy will accom- 
plish in death what he could not accomplish 
in life * * * to show that all men are created 
equal and that social justice must prevail. 
This will be accomplished. John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States, has not 
died in vain. Nineteen hundred years ago 
our blessed Lord not only expressed this idea, 
but exemplified in His own life, 

JOHN D. DePrrest. 

HAYWARD, CALIF, 


Hope for Needed Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Verne McKinney, editor of the Hillsboro, 
Oreg., Argus, has written a most timely 
and excellent editorial on the need for 
economy in Government spending. I 
wholeheartedly commend it to my col- 
leagues: 8 

HOPE FOR NEEDED ECONOMY 


President Lyndon Johnson is giving every 
indication that he is interested in economy 
in Government and seems determined to 
"get a dollar's value for a dollar spent.“ We 
hope that he means it and will get the greatly 
desired results. 

It cannot be achieved, however, with the 
continual appeal for new programs that 
mean greater expenditures. 

Reportedly, he has called in department 
heads ànd asked them to make studies as 
to where economies and reductions can be 
made. He has also called 7,500 defense con- 
tractors to make a reexamination of costs 
and a search for economies. 

In spite of this searching for economies, 
however, the report out of Washington is to 
the effect that the budget for the next fiscal 
year may go to $103 billion. This would be 
a record budget for national expenditures 
in either war or peace. 

Surely, with some hardheaded cutting 
and economies, reductions can be made in 
Federal expenditures. If it was up to the 
voters of Oregon, who most convincingly 
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showed how they felt about higher taxes in 
the October 15 election, we are sure some- 
thing would be done. 

If it has to be, it can be done as State 
officials and lawmakers found out, 


A Memoir of John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these sad days as we mourn our late 
President John F. Kennedy, all of us 
treasure anything that helps to fill out 
the full portrait of this great leader and 
warm and vital friend. 

Prof. John Lydenberg, of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N.Y., in my district, once 
taught a section of an English literature 
course at Harvard College in which Pres- 
ident Kennedy was a student, His rec- 
ollections of that experience, published 
in the Geneva Times on December 17, 
will be of interest, I believe, to every 
Member of this body. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith 
Professor Lydenberg's eloquent memoir 
and personal tribute: 

PROFESSOR LYDENBERG ALSO TavGHT JOHN 
KENNEDY 

John F. Kennedy had many teachers and 
two of them happen to be from Geneva, The 
reminiscences of J.F.K. by Harold Klue who 
taught Kennedy at the Riverdale Country 
School appeared in the Times last week. 

They brought forth another set of mem- 
orles by John Lydenberg who taught Ken- 
nedy at Harvafa. 

Professor Lydenberg, recently elected coun- 
cilman in the first ward, recalls a some- 
what more grown-up Kennedy than Mr. Klue. 

As a freshman, Kennedy enrolled in 
Professor Lydenberg's section of an English 
literature course. 

“Yes, I taught him at Harvard,” said Mr. 
Lydenberg yesterday, “but I'm not sure he 
would have remembered me. He was a good 
student, full of bounce and curiosity, 

“His bounce was physical as well as men- 
tal. He and his great friend Glenn Frank, 
Jr. (I don’t suppose anyone now remembers 
Glenn Frank, 5r., then Governor of Wiscon- 
sin and before that president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin) used to pound up the 
shaky stairs in the old frame house in which 
our section met. And I recall the two of 
them once valuting together out of a win- 
dow of Weld Hall to attack me for some- 
thing as I was innocently loping down the 
steps of Widener Library. 

“There was always that urge for action, 
with John Kennedy, as well as the mind that 
eagerly absorbed the information on which 
action should always be based. 

“I bitterly mourn his passing and can only 
hope that we will be able to find other men 
with somewhere near his potential for great- 
ness. I dearly hope that perhaps we here, 
in Geneva, in our homes, in our jobs, and 
especially in our political activity, can some- 
how give the Presidents-to-come more help in 
realizing their potential. : 

“If we wish to honor John Kennedy's 
memory, we must not simply mourn, but we 
must, each and every one of us, follow his 
lead in searching for knowledge and in find- 
ing the to act upon that knowledge 
once we've found it.“ 
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Studebaker Strips Our Gears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I find that 
after all the fuss and fury, reason or 
alibi in the Studebaker move to Canada, 
that it all boils down to the one in- 
escapable conclusion: cheaper labor, 
cheaper government, cheaper production 
and no tariff barriers. 

The cheaper production is not much 
use without a market. When the com- 
petitors in the market are not protected 
against foreign competition, one of two 
results obtain: either a corporation dies, 
its people are unemployed and the do- 
mestic economy is hurt, or the corpora- 
tion—like Studebaker—moves to the 
cheaper production area to join the for- 

competitors so that it can enjoy 
the fruits of our foolishness. 

You will note that in either case the 
end result is the same: men are layed 
off and the economy suffers. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another culprit 
in this trade fiasco that not only is not 
condemned but in fact is honored be- 
cause of his dereliction in the matter of 
upholding the U.S. economy. 

This third offender against the U.S. 
workingman, the U.S. Treasury, and the 
U.S. economy in general is the American 
producer who invests in production fa- 
cilities in foreign countries to supply 
their own foreign markets thereby cut- 
ting out exports. 

This, too, results in the same effect 
upon the U.S. economy, loss of jobs, and 
loss of Treasury income. 

In the end, Mr. Speaker, the awful 
truth must prevail, this Nation or any 
other nation that attempts to stem the 
commercial nature of trade by engaging 
in unsound, uneconomic trade practices, 
for whatever reason, will soon find itself 
the beggar nation instead of the giver 
nation. 

We all knew the frantic appeals from 
our Government officials for many of 
our debtors to ease up on their demands 
. our dwindling 

and disappearing gold supply and our 
dollar from an ignominious exit from the 
world money mart. 

Now we read with interest all the com- 
pany talk about Studebaker and it can 
all be summed up in a few lines from the 
following story in the Financial Post, 
Toronto, Canada, December 14, 1963. 

The whole issue is boldly etched upon 
the economic slate for all to see in these 
words from Byers A. Burlingame, presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp., when he says, 
“the Canadian company can build more 
efficiently and more cheaply than Stude- 
baker.at South Bend.” 

There it is plain as day, more efficiently 
and more cheaply. I can understand the 
“more cheaply” statement but “more 
efficiently” takes a little examination. 

If the Studebaker people read their 
own ads they can’t believe their highly 
touted father, son and over on into the 
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third generation of skilled workers has 
been outclassed by foreign workers. 

If their plant in Canada is more effi- 
cient and more modern in its techniques, 
do not forget it was money out of the 
U.S. parent plant that built the Canadian 
plant, and if this is the case then how 
much of the delinquency in efficiency at 
South Bend be charged to labor, how 
much to taxes and, most important how 
much to management. 

Surely we cannot stand idly by and 
watch both our economic muscles in the 
form of our physical plants being vacated 
and at the same time destroying the rep- 
utation of the displaced workers, so that 
the workers, the town, and the country 
itself is classified as insufficient. 

This certainly will not help the dis- 
placed loyal workers get jobs for Chrys- 
ler or any other auto maker. 

In fact, the whole mess traces back to 
our trade policies. 

Studebaker and Rambler were going 
great on their compacts in competition 
with the imported little cars. 

However, when we failed to stem the 
flood of imports and they reached an 
alarming portion of our cash market the 
giants of the industry—General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler—jumped into the 
compact field. 

Yes, they cut down the imports but 
in the process they struck a fatal blow 
to Studebaker and didn’t help Rambler 
any. 

Rambler had a little more going for it, 
a longer history in small cars, dealers, 
service, and reputation in small-car pro- 
duction. 

Now that the ill winds of trade have 
driven Studebaker to the cheaper pro- 
duction area of the lower labor stand- 
ards we can look for more and more 
imports of parts and even cars by the 
other U.S. producers. 

Do not be surprised if we find ourselves 
realizing what George Ball meant when 
he said “certain U.S. industries are ex- 
pendabie” and will have to go out of 
business so nations less developed in- 
dustrially can go into these production 
industries. 

Evidently no one ever thought that 
Studebaker was indispensable but the 
record speaks for itself. 

Strange, but one of the industries 
George Ball said was expendable was the 
textile industry. 

Lo, and behold, after allowing much of 
it to be expended in the interest of free 
trade, friendly neighbors, and world 
peace and good will, the Congress passed 
a bill appropriating millions of dollars 
to the stockholders of textile mills 
whether they earned a dividend or not, 
the Government subsidizes the raw ma- 
terial. 

Maybe we ought to look at Canada’s 
coal subsidy program. 

Canada pays a subcontractor on coal 
to railroads of up to about $5 a ton plus 
a 50-cent-a-ton tariff in order to keep 
U.S. cheaper produced coal out of the 
areas far from the coal fields. 

It goes further and pays a subsidy of 
up to 90 cents a ton to the user to make 
up the difference between the B.t.u. cost 
of coal versus fuel oil. 

What would happen if we paid a sub- 
sidy to our coal users to keep Canadian 
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gas out of our Western coal-consuming 
areas? 

Again what would happen if we placed 
an embargo or an equalizing charge 
against Studebakers coming in from 
Canada to protect what is left of our 
auto industry from their unfair low cost 
production? It is interesting to note that 
the Canadians are actually surprised if 
not shocked at the apparent lack of 
interest in Washington over the Stude- 
baker move. 

One can almost hear the mockery of 
the words of Marie Antoinette. When 
told the peasants had no bread, she said: 

Let them eat cake. 


When I approached certain officials on 
the plight of the 6,000 displaced workers, 
many of them no longer young men and 
women, I was told, “Oh, it will work out 
all right, we'll retrain them for other 
jobs and skills; in the meantime we'll 
move real fast on relief for them.” “Go 
ahead let them eat cake.” 

An innocent bystander might run into 
trouble if he asked why South Bend's 
present unemployed have not been re- 
trained or have not been reemployed. . 

You will note in reading the following 
stories out of Canada that Canadians 
have wiped out the ridiculous 644-per- 
cent tariff by devaluating their dollar. 

Is it not a strange group of sophomoric 
economists who say that a 644-percent 
tariff at the manufacturer’s cost level is 
the high and yet in Pennsylvania every 
car buyer has to pay 5 percent on the 
retail sales price but no one seems to 
think this is a trade hindrance or hold- 
back? 

I would wish that all Members would 
read the full story as follows: 

No Uproar IN WASHINGTON OveR STUDE- 
BAKER’s SWITCH 

WaSsHINGTON.—There is no “anti-Canada” 
campaign being generated because of Stude- 
baker's decision to move its carmaking oper- 
ation to Canada, 

Instead of shouts of retaliation against 
Canada, Washington's attitude is one of 
trying to help the South Bend, Ind., area 
make up for the loss of the carmaking 
business, 

Indiana Senator VANce HARTKE told FP 
there is no thought whatever of retaliation 
against Canada, because the action was clear- 
ly motivated by corporate. problems. 

Almost on the heels of the disclosure that 
Studebaker’s automobile division was leav- 
ing South Bend, conferences were set up in 
Washington by Senators, Representatives, 
and officials of the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment. Congressmen hoped the Federal Goy- 
ernment might be able to give defense orders 
to industries in the South Bend region to 
help in creating jobs for the 6,000 workers 
unemployed by Studebaker's action. 

In the last 2 years, Studebaker has received 
almost $200 million in US. Government or- 
ders from the Pentagon, the U.S. Post Office, 
and the General Services Administration. 
The company's backlog of Government busi- 
ness is estimated to be worth about $90 mil- 
lion. 

In a joint statement, the Indiana Con- 
gressmen said, “We share a great confidence 
in the people of the South Bend area. We 
are determined to work with them to meet 
this new challenge.” 

Senator HARTKE said he was “disappointed 
and concerned” at the Studebaker action. 
He is worried not only about the effect in the 
South Bend region, but also in other Indiana 
communities where plants had served as sup- 
pliers to the Sstudebaker automobile division. 
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Some Canadian officials had been appre- 
hensive that Washington might be inclined 
to blame the new Canadian auto parts trade 
policy for the Studebaker move. There is, 
however, no indication either in Congress or 
the Commerce Department as yet that this is 
the case. There is some feeling that the au- 
to parts policy might have been a factor in 
the move, but only a relatively minor one and 
one of many. 

"This has been brewing for a long time, 
and there are a vast number of much more 
important reasons for the move,“ one U.S. 
official told FP. 


From the Financial Post, Dec. 14, 1963] 

(Note.—This team of five Canadians sits 
this week on the hottest spot in Canadian 
industry.. They asked for, and got, a chance 
to make cars for the U.S. market. Some say 
it’s a last-gasp gamble, but these men are 
confident: “We'll pull it off—quickly, we 
hope.") 

(By Carlyle Dunbar) 

Hamitton.—For Christmas 1963, Stude- 
baker, of Canada, Ltd., has been given what 
it asked for: the challenge of supplying 
Studebaker cars to the United States and 
all the world. 

Whether this opportunity proves to be 
golden, or a one-way drive to oblivion for 
Studebaker Corp's 111-Year-old vehicle busi- 
ness, rests now on the ability of five Cana- 
dians. 

The five men, who are now in the hot blaze 
of competition as no other Canadian auto 
executives have ever been: 

Gordon Edward Grundy, 51, a chartered 
accountant, since 1958 president and general 
manager of Studebaker of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ontario, 

William Alan Moeser, 41, a mechanical 
engineer, since October 1962 director of 
manufacturing at Studebaker of Canada. 

H. Graeme Allwood, 51, accountant, comp- 
troller since 1962. 

Ralph A. Wilson, 39, director of purchasing 
since 1959. 

Robert James Orr, 46, director of market- 
ing since 1961, 

Grundy has been put in charge of Stude- 
baker Corp's automotive division in the 
United States. 

Within 3 months, motorcars from Stude- 
baker of Canada’s 350,000-square-foot one- 
story factory at Hamilton will start to be 
shipped to the 1,900 U.S. Studebaker deal- 
ers. Price is expected to be little changed— 
which might mean lower Studebaker prices 
in Canada. 

Car production at Studebaker Corp.'s head- 
quarters, South Bend, Ind., will cease when 
orders received up to December 16 have been 
filled. About 6,000 American workers will 
lose their jobs, a rambling 6-million-square- 
foot factory will be idle. 

Never before has any firm attempted to 
sell a Canadian-made car in the United 
States. 

It is now the job of Grundy and his small 
executive staff to show that it can be done, 
by matching U.S. car prices and slugging it 
out with the heavyweights in the world's 
largest car market. They suggested they 
could compete in the US. market, and the 
parent company started examining the idea 
“a number of weeks ago.” Idea was adopted 
last weekend. 

Studebaker Corp.'s big decision to abandon 
ita money-losing South Bend carmaking 
operation (840 million loss since 1959) is 
accompanied by another big change in 
strategy. 

The plan: To quit the annual model- 
change rat race, and make the same car year 
after year. Henry Ford put North America 
on wheels this way, and Volkswagen has 
climbed to No. 4 in world car production with 
the same policy. 

In essence, what Studebaker has decided is 
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this: It’s better to make a profit producing 
30,000 cars a year in Canada than continue 
losing money producing 60,000 or more cars 
a year in the United States. 

There are many skeptics, “Observers con- 
sider the move to Canada a last-ditch gam- 
ble to keep Studebaker in the automotive 
business,” the New York Times reported this 
week. 

But listen to Comptroller Allwood, the man 
who watches Studebaker of Canada’s costs: 
“I don’t think it is a gamble at all. If the 
Canadian company has its overhead costs 
covered now, I think you can see that addi- 
tional production volume will not increase 
these costs anywhere near the same amount.“ 

Studebaker’s Canadian rivals aren't com- 
menting officially on the firm's big challenge. 
But Studebaker officials have been called by 
executives from other firms with congratula- 
tions, wishes of good luck—and a reminder 
that the reputation of the country’s auto 
industry now rides on their shoulders. 

Grundy says: “We have no intention of 
running off the restyled 1964 models and 
calling it quits.” 

Though no model changes are planned 
for some years, Studebaker already bas a 
completely new car designed for introduc- 
tion in the future, The firm will drop the 
Hawk model (first introduced In 1953) and 
the stylish, fiberglass-body Avanti (which 
may be revived later). 

Grundy’s management team says Stude- 
baker of Canada has made a profit in 51 of its 
52 years in Canada. Although Studebaker's 
share of the Canadian car market has fallen 
from 4 percent in the late 1940's to current 
1% percent, it is profitable. 

“If we can make money producing 8,000 
cars a year, the profitability of this factory 
looks pretty good at 30,000 a year,” market- 
ing director Orr says. 

Byers A. Burlingame, president of Stude- 
baker Corp., says the Canadian company can 
build cars more efficiently and cheaply than 
Studebaker can at South Bend. 

Since 1950, Studebaker’s U.S. sales have 
fallen from more than 300,000 a year to an 
expected 1963 total of less than 70,000. 

-How is the Studebaker of Canada team 
going to compete in the United States? The 
project has been sketched out only in broad 
terms, “We eventually have to prove it in 
cold, hard figures,” Allwood says. 

Here are the points the top executives 
make: 

Without any significant changes in the 
factory, car production can be raised on two 
shifts to 30,000-plus per year. Additional 
production equipment can be brought from 
South Bend if needed. Company will need 
425 more men for the second shift. Total 
employment now: about 700. 

The work force is versatile, as Canadian 
car factory workers have to be. “We have 
always felt we turned out a better car than 
the South Bend plant,” says Moeser. Stude- 
baker has many long-service men capable of 
assuming supervisory jobs. Moeser started 
“rejuvenating” his supervisory team 18 
months ago. 

Management staff is lean. “We pay our 
people well, but we don’t have too many of 
them,” Allwood says, The staff will remain 
lean, because elimination of annual model 
changes will reduce the number of design 
and research engineers retained from the U.S. 
operation. 

“Grundy's policy is to give each man a job 
and responsibility, and let him do the job 
and simply keep Grundy informed of what 
he has done,” say Studebaker men. 

Internal reporting and paperwork is at a 
minimum, says R. H. Westmore, director of 
management services. Parent company pro- 
cedures have not been followed. 

This is similar to the ED jean poras 
phy of American Motors 88 

which has quickly built a growing and ron 
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itable carmaking operation (FP, Oct. 20, 
1962). The policy: you can't run a small 
company with big-company methods. 

Other key management men at Studebaker 
of Canada are: F. G. Stacey, director of in- 
dustrial relations; C. A. Beaudoin, treasurer; 
and Westmore. 

Position of director of planning has been 
vacant for several months—but the retired 
planning director, C. S. Finkle, spent his 
last year on the job preparing plans for phys- 
ical expansion of the Hamilton plant. The 
plans may be used soon, Grundy indicates. 

“We made all our tooling ourselves in Ham- 
ilton this year. We had better door fits and 
part fits than we ever had before—and much 
better than the rest of the industry,” a pro- 
duction man said. “We just felt we could 
do it, so we went ahead and proved it. The 
1964’s have gone together better than any car 
we have ever built.” 

Wages at Hamilton will average less than 
at South Bend. Assemblers’ wages, which 
are “close to average” in factories, are $2.40 
per hour at Hamilton versus $2.70 in the 
United States. 

Cost of parts and materials will be relative- 
ly the same as in the United States, AN- 
wood says. Evidence: more than 30 parts 
were being made by Canadian parts firms for 
use in all U.S.-made Studebakers. 

U.S.-made parts in Canadian-built cars 
will reduce the price on which U.S. import 
duties will be levied, Orr says. 

“The 6% percent U.S. duty on cars is not 
really much. The difference in exchange be- 
tween Canadian dollars and U.S. dollars more 
than offsets it,” he says. 

Canadian duties on imported parts will be 
eliminated by increased exports by Stude- 
baker. 

But, “We are as sure as hell going to lean 
toward Canadian suppliers,” Orr says. 

By continuing to make the 1964 model 
cars—which were completely redesigned—for 
several years without change, parts costs 
should be reduced again. 

“When you make 30,000 parts instead of 
10,000, you can do it cheaper. When you 
can make 90,000 over 3 years, you are in the 
big league for low costs,” said an official. 

By eliminating a “modest face lift“ on the 
1965 cars, Studebaker expects to save 64 mil- 
lion in retooling 

Studebaker officials hint they may be able 
to reduce car prices eventually by purchas- 
ing parts in larger quantities, avoiding re- 
tooling. 

The public will get a better car because 
quality control won't have to be restarted 
every year, but the benefits will accumulate 
year after year, the Studebaker men say. 

“Think what the end of the annual model 
change will mean to the buyer of a 1964 car. 
His will look the same as a 1965. It will mean 
less depreciation on his car,” they say. 

The big unknown factor in the new era 
at Studebaker is how the American car buyer 
and dealer will act. 

Studebaker’s U.S. dealers are reported to 
be complacent. A program to add some gin- 
ger to retail selling in the United States 
started in July 1962. Despite this, sales of 
the new 1964 models slumped. 

How the U.S. consumer will react to a 
made-in-Canada car is yet to be learned. 
But Ontario and Federal trade officials say 
that practically anything with a made-in- 
Canada label will sell in the United States. 

Moeser says the likelihood that Studebaker 
dealers will have a shortage of cars to sell 
will help production scheduling. It could 
also change attitudes in the U.S. dealer net- 
work. 


The Studebaker officials say there is no 
question of the firm's success as a major ex- 
in the long run. 9 
is doing it quickly. 
“We have some old pros and some Som 
pros, and we have not got any amateurs," 
Allwood says. 
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Brooklyn—College Town, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn, 
the borough of colleges, celebrated 
American Education Week with a full 
schedule of activities. I am proud that 
my district includes many of Brooklyn’s 
institutions of higher education which 
participated in the week's events. 

It is particularly significant that we 
note the contribution of our colleges at 
this time when we have passed the most 
extensive education law on the books to 
date. The work which our schools have 
initiated can now be carried on to com- 
pletion. The goal of educational excel- 
lence is not beyond our reach and 
through the help of positive legislation 
such as the college aid bill, we will reach 
this goal. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the New 
York World Telegram and Sun on No- 
vember 11 entitled “College Town, 
U.S.A.” Iam confident all Members will 
enjoy reading about Dodgertown's“ 
conversion to Collegetown“: 

CoLLEGE Town U.S.A.—Ovr 57,700 STUDENTS 
In 12 ScHOOLS 
(By Cindy Hughes) 

Brooklyn, the borough of churches, is also 
a big college town. 

The birthplace of the Dodgers grows more 
baccalaureates than baseball players, even. 

Brooklyn has more college students than 
any borough in the city, the U.S, Census 
Bureau has revealed. In fact, it has more 
than any metropolis in the country, except 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Its 12 institutions of higher learning 
boast a total enrollment of about 57,700, and 
that not counting some of the smaller reli- 
gious training organizations, nursing schools, 
or trade schools. 

This is American Education Week, and our 
town is appropriately in the middle of it 
with speeches, exhibits, lectures, and forums 
in many of its colleges. 

Most of these activities were encouraged 
and coordinated by a committee to celebrate 
“Brooklyn—the Greatest College Talent 
Town,” headed by Andrew S. Roscoe, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Savings & Loan 
Association, and Democratic Congressman 
Huon L. CAREY. 

EVERYBODY IN 


The oldest and smallest, the biggest, and 
the youngest of Brooklyn's colleges will be 
taking part in the celebration. 

Higher education in Brooklyn goes back 
118 years, when the Brooklyn Female Acad- 
emy was founded in 1845 “to provide for 
girls the same type of education provided for 
boys in the best colleges.” 

After the academy burned down in 1853, 
Mrs. Harriet Packer donated funds to re- 
build at 170 Jeralemon Street, and the school 
was renamed “Packer Collegiate Institute.” 

Packer stands at that same address today, 
the original wing half buried in modern ad- 
ditions. Its tiny enrollment (the junior col- 
lege has 70 students) provides more listings 
in “Who's Who of American Women“ than 
any similar institution in the country. 

Next on the scene was Polytechnic Insti- 


— 
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tute of Br yn, founded by some of Pack- 

er's people in"1854 to give the sons of Brook- 

Iyn's socially elite the same excellent edu- 

cation their daughters were getting. 
GRADUATED TO COLLEGE 

Polytechnic started out as a prep school, 
but it was doing a brother-and-sister act 
with Packer by offering college-level courses. 

Today Polytechnic covers 1 square block at 
833 Jay Street and has 5,700 students. Well 
known for its aerospace and electrical engi- 
neering courses, it has one of the biggest 
chemistry departments in the world. Three 
of this year's Nobel Prize winners studied 
there. 

The College of Medicine of the State Uni- 
versity's Downstate Medical Center at 450 
Clarkson, has 677 M.D. and Ph. D. students. 
It is the direct descendant of the medical col- 
lege of Long Island College Hospital, found- 
ed in 1860 at 350 Henry Street. 

Among its graduates are Dr. John Walsh, 
obstetrician to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, and 
Dr. Julius Lempert, famed ear surgeon. 

Dr. Walsh also attended St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn’s fourth oldest college, It 
began in 1870 at 75 Lewis Avenue as St. 
John's College. 

HAS 4,198 STUDENTS 


Today St. John’s has a new campus in 
Jamaica, and its business administration, 
nursing, and liberal arts schools at 96 Scher- 
merhorn Street, have 4,198 students. The 
Most Reverend John J. Boardman, auxiliary 
bishop of Brooklyn, was a student at St. 
John's. 

St. Francis College, 180 Remson Street, 
numbers among its alumni Dr. John Flynn, 
former president of Kings County Medical 
Society, and City Councilman Thomas Cuite. 
Present enrollment is 2,082. 

The Brooklyn College of Pharmacy was 
founded in 1886 by the Kings County Phar- 
maceutical Society. For years it held classes 
above a drugstore on Myrtle Avenue, at- 
tended by drug clerks. 

The college is today part of Long Island 
University, with 521 students at 600 Lafay- 
ette Avenue. It established In recent years 
the country's first graduate program in hos- 
pital pharmacy administration. . 

Pratt Institute is located at its original 
1887 location at 215 Ryerson Street. It is 
famous for its art and industrial design 
schools, and its engineering and science fac- 
ulty rates third in the country (MIT is 
first). Pratt has 5,000 students. Among its 
alumni are dress designer Norman Norell 
and Elwood Engel, designer of the Chrysler 
Imperial. 

ALUMNI ARE NOTABLE 

Brooklyn Law School, at 375 Pearl Street, 
claims nearly 60 alumni who are judges of 
courts of record in the metropolitan area. 

Founded in 1901, it now has 1,200 students. 
Its famed alumni include two presiding 
justices of the appellate division, Bernard 
Betein and George J. Beldock; Police Com- 
missioner Michael J. Murphy, Fire Commis- 
sioner Edward Thompson, Queens District 
Attorney Frank O'Connor, Richmond District 
Attorney John M. Braisted, Jr., and Aaron 
Koota, chief assistant district attorney of 
Brooklyn. + 

Cathedral College of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, 555 Washington Avenue, was founded 
in 1914. Five of its graduates have been 
made bishops, including the Most Reverend 
Charles Mulrooney and the Most Reverend 
Joseph Denning, both suxillary bishops of 
Brooklyn. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, founded 
in 1916, is noted for its child study depart- 
ment. It has an enroliment of about 600. 

SHE'S TELSTAR ENGINEER 


Dr. Gertrude Unser, only woman member 
of the board of education’s board of exam- 
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iners, is a St. Joseph's alumna. So are Pa- 
tricia Loth, engineer on the Telstar and Nike 
projects, and Sister Mary Madeline, director 
of the Angel Guardian Home in Brooklyn. 

Long Island University began with rented 
office space on Court Street in 1926. It now 
has five campuses: two in Brooklyn, two in 
Nassau, and one in Suffolk. 

Its students at 385 Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion number 5,109. 

The biggest and second newest is Brooklyn 

College, which has 23,500 students in its 33d 
year. 
Under president Harry Gideonse, the college 
is now planning a long-range expansion pro- 
gram. Dr. Gideonse hopes that the enlarge- 
ment, together with the proposed Kingsbor- 
ough Community College, will take care of 
Brooklyn's booming college population. 

Plans include putting up an education, 
psychology, and mathematics building, an 
addition to the science building, and an addi- 
tion to the gymnasium, to be built over the 
Long Island Railroad tracks passing the 40- 
acre Bedford Avenue campus, 

TO COST $4 MILLION 

Acquisition of the alr rights and laying of 
foundations are the goals for this year. Its 
estimated cost: under 64 million, 

Brooklyn College alumni include comedian 
Sam Levenson, singer Alfred Drake, author 
Irwin Shaw, housing authority Joseph P. Me- 
Murray, and Pulitzer Prize-winning writer 
Oscar Handilin, 

New York City Community College of Ap- 
pled Arts and Sciences at 300 Pearl Street, 
founded in 1946, has 8994 students. It also 
is planning expansion—a new building to 
cost $14.4 million. It's already the largest 
community college in the State. 

The board of higher education is now 
looking for a president for Kingsborough 
Community College, which will welcome 
about 200 students at the proposed Man- 
hattan Beach site next fall. 

All these colleges except Kingsborough are 
cooperating with the Brooklyn Is a College 
Town Committee this week. In addition, 
the nursing schools of Brooklyn Hospital, 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, Kings County 
Hospital, Long Island College Hospital, Meth- 
odist Hospital, St. Catherine’s Hospital, and 
St. Mary's Hospital are participating. 

KEPPEL ro SPEAK 


At Equitable Savings & Loan, Willoughby 
and Pearl Streets, there will be 16 display 
windows prepared by the colleges. They will 
be dedicated on Tuesday, November 19, at 
11:30 a.m., by Francls Keppel, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Keppel will speak at a luncheon later to 
a group of community leaders in the Towers 
Hotel. 

“Brooklyn Is a College Town” will be recog- 
nized with other events this week. 

St. John’s University will hold a human 
rights forum Friday at noon at 96 Scher- 
merhorn Street. St. Joseph's College for 
Women will hold a weeklong exhibit, Chil- 
dren's Toy Gallery.” 

Packer Collegiate is displaying documents 
and photos from its archives, and Polytech- 
nic will hold afternoon science lectures to- 
morrow, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

New York Community College will have an 
exhibit at the hotel show, New York Colt- 
seum. Long Island University will present 
a debate on the Federal civil rights bill to- 
morrow night, “morning lecture on the Amer- 
ican novel” Thursday, and a panel discussion 
of “The Problems of Africa” on Friday after- 
noon. 

Pratt Institute will have art exhibits; 
Brooklyn College is having an art show to- 
morrow, a reception Wednesday, a lecture on 
“Graduate Education" Thursday, a play and 
a concert Friday and the weekend. 


1963 
Ships That Pass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a letter 
in answer to a letter from Mr. Baldwin 
of the Lumber Institute. 

Dear Mr. Baldwin: 

The tone of your letter and the attached 
agenda plus the NAHB attacks on HR. 2513 
shows pretty much how the so-called export 
trade increase and dollar balances have de- 
teriorated since a few of us stood up against 
the misnamed Trade Expansion Act in 1962. 

All of the propaganda to the contrary the 
most telling statistics can be read in the 
waterline of the outgoing ships from the lum- 
ber terminals in Dundock, Baltimore, Md. 

While in session I live below Annapolis on 

the Chesapeake Bay. I see the ships coming 
into our ports loaded to the waterline, I 
see them going out floating high, wide, and 
easy. 
When they are low in the water they're on 
an outward voyage you can bet it's foreign 
aid, military vehicles or wheat and other 
Public Law 480 shipments. 

What doesn’t seem to phase the sopho- 
moric economists, the unwitting victims of 
the hard sell artists of the international trade 
profiteers is that when imports squeeze the 
domestic market it results in depressed 
prices, lowered profits for expansion and in- 
vestment, static labor wages and automated 
unemployment, 

We talk about percentages of domestic 
market when measuring imports with little 
or no consideration given to the spread of 
the imports. For instance if the lumber im- 
ports are 70 percent of U.S. market and 
probably a lot more when one checks into 
all types, forms and prices containing lum- 
ber products are counted, it doesn’t mean 
that the loss of business is spread evenly over 
all U.S. lumber producers. It can't hit one 
Producer harder than another. In fact, it 
can and has put the regional or marginal 
producer out of business and bids to put the 
average producer on the shelf in a few short 
years. 

You ask what I think can be done. It’s 
beyond what I think, it’s now a problem of 
reversing millions of pages of propaganda 
and endorsement of unsound economic trade 
policies. 

This can only be done if all the industries 
affected would courageously and unselfishly 
do what the industrial trade profiteers have 
done, join together all their efforts and 
awaken to the fact that one by one they have 
no power or effect upon Congress or the 
press, or the people, or the President. 

Let's be realistic. No U.S. industry can 
Survive in a free-trade world so long as we 
have fixed costs of production based upon 
raw materials, labor, taxes, and services in 
the United States which are for all practical 
Purposes mandated by Government with 
local, State and Federal tax agencies, union 
contracts and protection for unions under 
our Constitution, antitrust and antiunem- 
Ployment laws, 

No sane person would advocate wiping out 
the systems of check and balance contained 
in the above mentioned and other laws of 
our Nation and yet the very same persons 
Who scream to high heaven if we ever at- 
tempted to cut out social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, etc., are in the fore- 
front demanding so-called free trade with 
nations whose basic costs of production are 
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in no more reasonable or measurable terms 
comparable to ours. 

I've been to Europe and Asia, Hong Kong 
to Japan. I've seen their production facili- 
ties, their costs of labor and their govern- 
ment commissions for export products. I've 
seen the most modern plants in the world 
being run by 7-, 15-, and 25-cent-an-hour 
labor. 

The problem isn’t one of labor alone any- 
more than it’s one for the lumber industry 
alone. 

As you note more than a hundred Mem- 
bers of Congress signed a petition in behalf 
of the lumber industry. More than 200 
signed a petition to help save the shoe 
industry. 

Individuals and regional groups compris- 
ing a sizable majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress have at one time or another signed 
petitions or introduced legislation seeking 
quotas for this or that product or industry. 
Many others have dropped antidumping bills 
into the hopper. 

It's strange but true, Congress is made up 
of in the main of protectionists, protection- 
ists for their individual district's products 
but collectively the Congress is far so-called 
free trade. 

Why is this the case? The answer can be 
oversimplified by saying that they are look- 
ing after their own skins locally and yet 
nationally they are make-believe statesmen. 

This is true, but it isn’t the whole reason 
for the paradoxical position of being for and 
against a subject matter at one and the same 
time. 

Basically all of us are both protectionists 
and freetraders. We want protection for 
what we sell and we want bargains for what 
we buy. Few of us seem to grasp the full 
picture. When any one worker is displaced 
by unsound trade practices and policies, 
every other worker loses. 

When any one industry suffers all others 
suffer. Only recently have some of the more 
able newsmen started to cut out the chaff 
from the wheat and are telling the truth 
about the import-export trade policies and 
their effect upon our National economy. 

One such newsman, Jack Anderson, writ- 
ing in the syndicated news column “Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round” slapped the fake 
figures and false picture painted about the 
steel industry. You will note that he covers 
the fact that U.S. oversea investments have 
created the overexpansion in steel produc- 
tion and we are just starting to see the re- 
sults of free trade between unlike economics 
in a given world surplus product. 

We've seen in cotton, wheat, peanuts 
and other agricultural products. We are 
entering the final stage of the cotton flasco 
when Congress votes on an additional $300 
million subsidy for the cotton, this time we 
pay it to the textile mills. 

Shades of free trade seem to be forming 
a shroud around the U.S. free enterprise 
system. The formula for cotton, subsidy 
out of the U.S. treasury for cottongrowers, 
payments to cotton warehousers, purchases 
by U.S. Government, resell to foreign textile 
mills for $42.50 less than domestic mills, 
floods of cotton textile hit U.S. market, US. 
textile mills lose income, workers lose jobs, 
Government proposes $42.50 gift (credit on 
purchases) to U.S. mills to save U.S. indus- 


The cost of subsidy on cotton from and 
to textiles will be greater in dollar value 
than the entire cotton export dollar collected 
by US. Government. 

This then is the order of doing business 
in any line of U.S, product thrown into the 
profit-seeking calendar of international 
trade. 

When we finally realize that free trade is 
only sound in iron competitive items and 
job protection is as important to a democracy 
as military defense, we will come up with a 
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formula for world trade that will more 
closely resemble fair and equitable trade be- 
tween competing economics. 

We should never tariff goods we do not 
produce whether manufactured, mined or 
farmed. No other nation should, unless its 
customs are revenue measures and not pro- 
tectlve measures. 

Before putting before you exerpts from 
Jack Anderson's story on steel let me remind 
you that glass, rubber, cheese, mushrooms, 
in fact anything from soup to nuts is on 
the list in the hands of Christian Herter and 
in the forthcoming Kennedy round of GATT 
meetings we may set the stage for the em- 
balment of free enterprise, individually 
owned and operated U.S. industrial complex, 

The story on steel follows: 

“STEEL Arp ABROAD BOOMERANGS 
“(By Jack Anderson) 


“More details can now be told about the 
foreign aid fiasco in steel—how American 
generosity has built up foreign steel indus- 
tries, putting dozens of our own mills out of 
production and thousands of workers out of 
work. 

“By unofficial count, 179 foreign steel 
plants have received American loans or grants 
since World War II. This aid has enabled 
them to install machines and adopt tech- 
niques more modern than our own. 

“Thus the U.S, steel industry through its 
tax payments not only has helped to finance 
its foreign competitors but has obligingly 
provided them with better equipment. 

“No wonder the American share of the 
world's steel output has dropped from 46 per- 
cent in 1950 to 25 percent today. U.S. steel 
products have been pushed out of two-thirds 
of their former markets, causing a sharp pro- 
duction slump. 

“Foreign mills built at American expense 
are now turning out wire and rod so cheaply, 
for instance, that imports have captured 30 
percent of the U.S. market. Even steelplate, 
the bread and butter of the industry, is be- 
ginning to roll in from abroad. 


“STEEL FRANKENSTEIN 


“Typical example: With the best of inten- 
tions, Uncle Sam helped to rebuild Japan's 
war- wrecked steel industry until it is now 
taking customers away from U.S. mills. 

“From 1955 until 1960, 10 great Japanese 
steelworks received foreign aid grants 
amounting to $155,300,000. Nine more mills 
were granted Export-Import Bank loans 
totaling $121,100,000. 

“The Yawata Iron & Steel Co. for ex- 
ample, received a $5,300,000 grant in 1955, a 
$26 million loan In 1957, another 620 million 
grant in 1959, and still another $26 million 
loan in 1962. Its blast furnaces are now 
eens more steel than most American 

“Even as French President Charles de 
Gaulle was tightening the screws on Amer- 
ican products, Uncle Sam doled out four 
separate loans totaling $6,556,000 to France's 
giant Union Sud du Nord steel works in 
1960-61. A smaller $66,000 grant went to 
Miferma, another French steel company, 

“Dictator Franco got $59,513,000 in grants 
for nine Spanish steel plants, the largest an 
$18 million grant for the Altos-Hornos Vis- 
caya works in 1961. The Empresa NAC 
Siderurgica mills received several American 
grants, the latest a $6,600,000 payment last 
year. 

“In Latin America, Mexico and Argentina 
received the most U.S. aid. Altogether 22 
Mexican steel plants collected $90,780,236 
from Uncle Sam, then promptly ship- 
ping steel plate across the border to U.S. 
customers. Another 22 Argentine plants re- 
ceived $85,580,560 in U.S. handouts. 

“STEEL FOR REDS 


“The only Communist country whose steel 
production got a U.S. boost was Yugoslavia. 
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Uncle Sam granted the Yugoslavs $15 million 
to purchase a U.S. steel mill in 1961. Earlier, 
Yugoslavia’s Niksic Iron Works was given 
$5,610,000 in American counterpart funds. 

“The largest single grant was arranged in 
1959 by Tom Dewey, the two-time GOP presi- 
dential candidate, for Turkey's Eregli Steel 
Mil. Amount, $129,600,000. 

“The loan was granted, incidentally, while 
Vance Brand was the Government's develop- 
ment loan chief. He promptly retired from 
the loan fund to become a high-pald con- 
sultant, and later a director of Koppers, the 
company that did the engineering on the 
Turkish steel plant. 

“Even our prosperous northern neighbor, 
Canada, once received a $5,700,000 Export- 
Import loan to ald her steel industry, 

“Around the world, foreign steel mills have 
been subsidized by the American taxpayers. 
Unhappily, the American desire to better the 
world has reached the point that we are in 
danger of crippling the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

I know this is more than you bargained 
for but I can’t let up in what I believe to 
be the most dangerous situation, economi- 
cally, this Nation found itself in our genera- 
tion. 


We cannot blend the exact science of eco- 
nomics, the inexact science of world diplo- 
macy and the will of the wisp of commercial 
world trade without disaster. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


Imported Lumber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mrs. HANSEN. H.R. 2513 as amended 
by the Senate provides for imported lum- 
ber to be marked by country of origin. 
Thus, under its provisions imported lum- 
ber would have to be stamped with the 
name of the country from which it came. 

Certainly consumers in this Nation are 
entitled to know from what nation they 
are buying their lumber products. Lum- 
ber is not presently marked and it is 
impossible for a domestic consumer to 
seek redress from the foreign manu- 
facturer from any deviation, from grade. 
In fact, many times when complaints are 
made as to grade, domestic agencies are 
blamed for discrepancies which actually 
should be blamed on the foreign shipper. 
This occurs because grade stamps pres- 
ently being used by foreign lumber pro- 
ducers indicate that the rules under 
which the foreign Jumber is graded were 
those of domestic grading agencies such 
as the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation or a similar organization. If the 
consumer is unable to determine by in- 
specting the lumber from which country 
it came, he often unfairly blames domes- 
tic grading agencies for any imperfec- 
tions when in fact he should not. 

Marking lumber to make it possible for 
domestic consumers to determine from 
what country their lumber came would 
eliminate this confusion and any dis- 
satisfactions with the lumber could be 
reported to the correct source. 
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All Americans are aware of the 
problems facing the domestic lumber in- 
dustry, Today we find that on an annual 
basis imports of Canadanian lumber 
average about 6 billion board feet yearly. 
This is about 16 percent of our Nation's 
annual production. 

This is a fact which must be faced in 
many of our Nation's communities in 
which lumber mills formerly provided 
thousands of men and women and chil- 
dren their livelihood. Now the mills are 
closed, men are out of work and a great 
industry is in trouble. 

Most of the present lumber problems in 
our Nation may be traced to the in- 
creasing imports of Canadian lumber. 
But other countries might easily move 
into a position that further erodes our 
domestic lumber industry. For instance 
the Soviet Union is a major exporter of 
lumber and now accounts for about 14 
percent of the total world’s lumber ex- 
port market. It is not generally known 
throughout the world but it is a fact that 
Russia's forest resources are larger than 
those of any other nation and account 
for almost 20 percent of the world’s total. 
This is a threat which must not be taken 
lightly. b 

H.R. 2513 will make it possible for our 
Nation’s consumers to be fully knowl- 
edgeable about the source of the lumber 
they buy. They will be able thus to buy 
intelligently and with full knowledge of 
the type, grade and value of the lumber 
they buy. -s 


Memorial Services for the Late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr, 
Speaker, memorial services for the late 
President, John F. Kennedy, were held at 
the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
McLean, Va., on November 25, 1963, at 11 
a.m. Whether partisan or nonpartisan, 
sympathetic or blase, we can all benefit 
from the remarks of Pastor H. Alvin 
Kuhn as they were delivered at that serv- 
ice. The complete text of his message is 
printed verbatim: 

So many words have been spoken on radio 
and television and so many written in the 
newspapers about the tragic events of the 
past few days and the persons immediately 
involved in them, that I do not need to add 
to that number. It is not necessary, nor 
proper, that a eulogy be read, for our purpose 
is not to glory in the life of a man, regard- 
less of the office he holds, but to renew our 
trust and faith in Jesus Christ in whom all 
men stand revealed as sinners, dependent 
upon the grace of God, and in whom all men 
may find hope and comfort in time of sorrow. 

As the Christian Church, our primary task 
is to declare God's saving act in Jesus Christ 
to the living, that in Him we and they may 
find the strength and the courage we need 
in times of personal or national crisis, 

The life of John F. Kennedy now belongs 
to God and to history. His work on earth is 
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done, But his family, his friends, the citi- 
zens of the country and world he led, live on. 
It is to them and to us we proclaim again 
the victorious words of our Lord, “I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieves in Me, though he die, yet shall he 
live." 

Tt is to them and to us that we repeat the 
assuring words of the Apostle Paul, “For I 
am sure that neither death nor life, nor any- 
thing else in all creation will be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord," 

The wife and children of John F, Kennedy, 
the wife and children of Police Officer Tip- 
pit, the wife and children of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, close friends, and acquaint- 
ances—and we, too—have been caught up in 
a wave of events that could overwhelm any 
person whose life is not anchored in the life 
of Him who died and rose again, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. It is for them in particular that 
we pray, even as we pray for ourselves, our 
new President, and our country. 

As the earthly body of one we here honor 
is placed among the thousands who have 
given their lives for their country, it is fitting 
that we pause to show our respect for the 
man, and the office he held. But the mark 
of our Christian faith lies not in our losing 
ourselves in helpless grief, but, rather, in our 
rededicating ourselves to the tasks God 
gives us among the living. In life we stand 
in the midst of death; but our faith is sure, 
our hope is firm, our will is resolute, for we 
live and move and have our being in God. 

Amen. 


Marian Anderson To Retire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Marian An- 
derson, whom I am proud to number 
among my constituents, has announced 
her retirement after a final concert tour 
next year. It seems hardly possible. It 
seems only a short time ago that she 
burst on the American scene, a young 
new star whose rich and powerful voice 
thrilled the world of music and won her 
an everlasting place in the hearts of all 
Americans. 

The Danbury News-Times recently 
wrote a fine editorial tribute to Miss 
Anderson, which I am pleased to offer for 
the Recorp. 

MARIAN ANDERSON To RETIRE 

Marian Anderson, the noted contralto, will 
make her last concert tour In late 1964 and 
early 1965, with appearances in this country 
and abroad. 

Danbury has counted her as a distin- 
guished resident since 1940. It is only a few 
weeks ago that she joined others in the com- 
munity in dedicating the new Huntington 
Hall of the Danbury Scott-Fanton Museum 
and Historical Society. 

It is fitting that Miss Anderson has decided 
her final tour will be an international one— 
to the Far East, Africa, Europe, and North 
and South America. 

Tt was in 1957 that she toured the Far East 
for the State Department. Her warmth and 
her personality in a way did more to achieve 
goodwill toward America than scores of diplo- 
mats and millions of foreign aid dollars. 

Miss Anderson has received 24 honorary de- 
grees, many medals and citations, served as a 
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U.S. delegate to the United Nations in 1958 
and most recently received from President 
Johnson the Medal of Freedom which Presi- 
dent Kennedy had awarded her before his 
death. 

Her many activities on the national and 
world scene have not prevented Miss Ander- 
son from being a good neighbor in her home- 
town. She has not only participated in many 
civic and church affairs but has on several 
occasions made her Joe’s Hill home available 
for benefits sponsored by local groups. 

One incident has never been made public 
before, Mayor J. Thayer Bowman tells the 
story. 

One Thanksgiving weekend he was walking 
late at night along a deserted Main Street, 
not far from city hall, when he noticed some 
activity in a cosmetic store. The proprietor 
was busy getting Christmas stock and dis- 
plays ready. 

He had three volunteer helpers. They were 
passing by in a car, saw he was working alone 
and stopped to lend a hand. Marian Ander- 
son and her husband, Orpheus Fisher, were 
two of the three volunteers. 

Not a major incident; nothing to rate world 
attention. Yet, it is typical of one whom 
Danbury has come to know best as a good 
neighbor. 

Miss Anderson deserves the joys of retire- 
ment which await her after her final concert 
tour. 


Forces Shaping the College of Arts and 
Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, most 
of our colleagues would agree with me 
that the College of Arts and Sciences 
constitutes the heart of the program of 
American higher education. Dr. Francis 
H. Horn, president of the University of 
Rhode Island, shares this viewpoint, but 
he believes this college is more “resistant 
to change than other components of 
American higher education.” While 
Members of Congress may not accept 


his views in their entirety, I believe his. 


Splendid report at the annual meeting 
of the Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges in Chicago on 
November 12, 1963, will stimulate their 
thinking and produce readiness for 
change. Dr. Horn is one of the Nation’s 
educational leaders whose remarks are 
always at or near the growing edge of 
our culture, For these reasons, there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this article in the Recorp: 

Forces SHAPING THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 

SCIENCES 
(By Francis H. Horn) 

The contemporary American unlversity 
Or miultiyersity, as Clark Kerr terms the 
larger modern universities—ig an amalgam 
of the colonial college with its British heri- 
tage and of the German university, whose 
influence was crystallized with the founding 
of Johns Hopkins in 1876, shaped and modi- 
ned by the land-grant philosophy of service 
to society and democratization of educa- 
tional opportunity. At the heart of this 
complex institution is the college of arts and 
Sciences, which, despite accretions to its 
role and purpose by the graduate school 
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with its research interests, remains basically 
the inheritor of the old collegiate tradition 
of American higher education. This is a 
conservative tradition developed over a 
period of nearly 250 years of holding fast 
to a curriculum that was already obsolescent 
when Harvard College was founded in 1636, 
yet still defended vigorously almost two 
centuries later by the famous Yale Report of 
1828, 

The college of arts and sciences today 18 
the spiritual, if not actual academic home 
of the most conservative faculty members, 
those who look back nostalgically upon the 
good old days that never were, who write 
about our collegiate wastelands, and who 
would restore the university to the ivory 
tower and reclaim it from the marketplace. 
The college of arts and sciences is likely to 
be, therefore, much more resistant to change 
than the other components of American 
higher education. 

Nevertheless, major and revolutionary 
changes are upon us. Al Eurich, in his pre- 
dictions concerning higher education in the 
next century, indicates that the significant 
changes will begin in the midsixties. He 
foresees the acute enrollment increases of 
1964, 1965, 1966, galvanizing the leading 
colleges and universities into action. The 
exact nature and extent of the changes can- 
not be foretold with any certainty, but I am 
convinced they will be more far reaching 
than most educational administrators realize 
today. 

This paper will point out some of the forces 
accelerating change in higher education in 
general and in the university's college of arts 
and sciences in particular. It will pose many 
questions but propose few answers. It sees 
the university and its central college in the 
years-ahead increasingly caught between a 
series of competing and often contradictory 
forces, the specific results of which will in- 
evitably be different for different institu- 
tions. 

The basic conflict, and it may well turn 
out to be the most bitter, Is that between 
effecting change and preserving the status 
quo. This struggle will result chiefly from 
attempts to adapt higher institutions to the 
explosion of population, the expansion of 
knowledge, and the demands on the univer- 
sity for greater public service of all kinds. 
These forces will affect the organization, the 
program, the methods, and the objectives of 
both the university and the college of arts 
and sciences. They will result in modifica- 
tions in traditional attitudes, objectives, and 
achievements of both faculty and students 
and of their relationships to the university 
and to each other. 

To me it seems fruitless to try to predict 
the shape of higher education 40 or 50 years 
hence. It is a sheer impossiblity to do so 
with any assurance. How many of us could 
have foreseen even 25 years ago the nature 
of our society today? I would remind you 
that a scientist as knowledgeable and ex- 
perienced as Vannevar Bush, who was in 
charge of the Nation’s scientific effort during 
World War II, in 1945, in testifying before 
a sclentific committee about the possibility of 
an intercontinental rocket carrying an atom- 
ic warhead, said: “Technically, don't think 
anyone in the world knows how to do such 
a thing, and I feel confident that it will not 
be done for a very long period of time.” 

The fact is, technological change resluting 
from scientific discovery is so great and so 
revolutionary that no one can know for sure 
what impact it will have on mankind, on 
society, on education even a decade hence. 
It must be remembered, for example, that 
90 percent (I believe the figure is that) of all 
the scientists the world has ever produced 
are living today; that they are working with 
far more sophisticated instruments than sci- 
entists have ever enjoyed before; and that 
our knowledge in most sciences is doubling 
every 10 years. 
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I would point out, furthermore, that the 
most spectacular advances, at least those 
with perhaps the greatest implications for 
education, may well be in the life and be- 
havioral sciences rather than in the physical 
sciences. The current work on the DNA 
molecule, the attempt to find the blueprint 
for life, has been called “an enterprise so 
breathtaking in its dimensions that it dwarfs 
even the fantastic goal of getting to the 
moon.“ 

This search is concerned with “unraveling 
the secrets of the basic chemistry of life and 
the mechanisms of heredity.” Out of such 
genetic studies may come the awesome power 
to regulate life to control and alter the eyo- 
lution of the human race, to mold human 
beings to our own specifications. 

The psychologists are also exploring areas 
by which the minds and conduct of men 
may be controlled. Dr. Carl Rogers, an emi- 
nent psychotherapist, has stated that 
“Among behavioral scientists it seems to be 
largely taken for granted that the findings 
of such science will be used for the predic- 
tion and control of human behavior.” He 
goes on to say that “few are aware of the 
breadth, depth, and extent of these advances 
in psychology and the behavioral sciences. 
And still fewer seem to be aware of the pro- 
found social, political, ethical, and philo- 
sophical problems posed by these advances.” 
And one should add, educational problems, 
especially for our colleges and universities. 

As a matter of fact, it is only recently that 
any real attempt has been made to study the 
psychology and sociology of our present col- 
lege students. Far more of our decisions 
about higher education need to be made in 
the light of such findings and considerations 
as are set forth in Nevitt Sanford’s volume, 
“The Amertcan College.” 

For the most part, however, our educa- 
tional decisions are made off the cuff, on 
the basis of prior experience, without bene- 
fit even of the scientific information that 
has been available to us for years. Faculty 
members continue to defend positions con- 
cerning the curriculum on much the same 
basis as did the Yale faculty in 1828. At- 
tempts at reform are still being opposed in 
terms of the “faculty psychology” concept 
of mental discipline, which investigations 
have long since disproved. 

Even the appeal to history and precedent 
is often without foundation in historical fact, 
The late Whitney Griswold's defense of a 
liberal education in the face of an alleged 
growing vocationalism is typical Lament- 
ing “the decline of the liberal arts as a 
force in our national educational system,” 
he declared: “These studies are disappearing 
under a layer of vocational and other substi- 
tutes like the landscape in the ice age. Both 
schools and colleges are denying themselves 
the benefits of studies which, for 2,000 years, 
throughout Western civilization, have been 
esteemed as the key to the good life as well 
as to all true academic achievement.” Any 
review of higher education will show that 
there are no such studies. Most of what con- 
stitutes a liberal education today was un- 
known even 300 years ago when Harvard was 
founded, let alone 2,000 years ago. 

The intent of these comments is primarily 
to insist that in terms of higher education 
in the future, we can no longer rely on the 
experience of the past as the major guide to 
our decisions. In today’s truly revolution- 
ary society, in trying to blueprint higher 
education for tomorrow's world, we must look 
to the future for our guideposts, taking into 
account what specific existing scientific 
knowledge is appropriate. This is difficult, 
particularly because of the conservative na- 
ture of academic men—is it not one of the 
ironies of our time that professors are re- 
garded as radicals when in fact, when it 
comes to education iteself, they are the most 
conservative of men. 
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Let me emphasize again, that in spite of 
the fact that I insist we look to the future 
rather than to the past in appraising the 
university of the future, I am convinced that 
our actual predictions concerning its modi- 
fication can be only short-range ones. 
Nevertheless, we can see the forces that are 
already at work shaping the future of the 
university, and if we are intelligently aware 
of these, we administrators can, perhaps, 
help to make it an institution closer to our 
heart's desire. It is my assignment today to 
outline these forces, as I see them, particu- 
larly as they influence the college of arts 
and sciences, 

It is inevitable that one begin with popula- 
tion growth, and the resulting increases in 
college enrollment. I would remind you of 
the danger of predictions on enrollment. It 
was less than 15 years ago that Seymour 
Harris, in his “The Market for College Grad- 
uates,” was warning that the colleges and 
universities were turning out too many grad- 
untes, both bachelors and doctors, In the 
midfifties, most enrollment predictions saw 
modest increases based upon normal trend 
lines. When in 1955 I suggested at a na- 
tional meeting of admissions officers that col- 
lege enrollment would exceed 6,500,000 by 
1970 and possibly reach 12 million by 1975, 
there was considerable questioning of the 
reliability of my crystal ball. With 414 mil- 
lion students enrolled this fall, the first pre- 
diction appears now to be fairly conservative, 
the second, certainly not unattainable, It Is 
generally acknowledged today that enroll- 
ment will at least double in the next decade. 

Regardless of the exact figures, the increas- 
ing enrollments will create special burdens 
for the college of arts and sciences. In the 
first place, students enrolled in this college 
will increase more proportionately than they 
will In all undergraduate colleges combined. 
As the percentage of high school graduates 
increases, partly because it is the expected 
thing to do and partly because young people 
and their parents recognize that a college 
education is pretty much a necessity in con- 
temporary society, more of these high school 
graduates will be uncommitted to a voca- 
tional choice. Such uncommitted students 
enroll in the college of arts and sciences. 

In the second place, graduate enrollment 
will increase proportionately more rapidly 
than undergraduate enrollment. In spite 
of more graduate work outside the area of 
the traditional arts and sciences, the major 
burden of graduate work, especially at the 
doctorate level, is in these traditional areas. 
The continuing growth of postdoctoral 
study is a problem almost exclusively for 
the college of arts and sciences. It is rec- 
ognized, of course, that administratively, 
graduate instruction is handled by the grad- 
uate school. But the departmental affilia- 
tion of the faculty Is in the college, and it 
has the acute problem of providing faculty 
time for their graduate responsibilities, 

Third, the future will witness a great 
upsurge of continuing education for adults 
of a nondegree nature, some of it In tradi- 
tional credit courses, some in various kinds 
of noncredit courses. The constant em- 
phesis upon education as a lifelong process, 
the necessity for which is driven home al- 
most daily in this puzzling and rapidly 
changing world, will surely result in many 
millions of adults flocking to our evening 
colleges and extension divisions. Greater 
longevity—the normal lifespan will reach 
a hundred for children already born—and 
a resulting substantial increase in the period 
of retirement—for many individuals the 
years of retirement will exceed the years of 
active employment—will magnify the prob- 
lem. In addition, in response to the same 
pressures for continuing education, increas- 
ingly our regular daytime programs will be 
opened to part-time adult students. Though 
& good deal of continuing education for 
adults will be in occupational areas, most of 
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it will be in the traditional arts and sciences. 

In addition to the greater burden on the 
college of arts and sciences resulting from 
increased enrollments, certain curricular em- 
phases will increase its load. I cite three: 
First, is the tendency to increase the general 
education requirements in the professional 
programs. Pharmacy, for example, has been 
extended to a 5-year curriculum to pro- 
vide for more general education, which 
means more work in arts and sciences. 

Second, is the tendency to stress basic 
foundation courses rather than the more 
professional courses, In engineering, for ex- 
ample, there is now more emphasis on phy- 
sics, chemistry, and mathematics, less on 
the strictly engineering subjects. And 
third, is the tendency, not yet strong, but, 
in my opinion, inevitable, to make more and 
more professional programs graduate pro- 
grams, In time, I expect to see architecture, 
business, education, journalism, even engi- 
neering, become graduate curriculums, based 
upon the completion of a liberal arts under- 
graduate degree. 

Part of the effect of these forces on the 
college of arts and sciences may be offset by 
the rapid development of public 2-year col- 
leges. The aim in some States is to have 
such a college within commuting distance of 
its entire population. California is close to 
achieving this goal; Florida is moving rap- 
idly toward it, Juntor college education may 
become as universal as high school educa- 
tion is today. Eurich predicts that as a 
result, the baccalaureate degree will "fall 
into disuse,” junior college graduates move 
into senior colleges and universities for a 
3-year master’s degree, and these institutions 
discontinue their freshman and sophomore 
years. Hutchins essentially urged such a 
reorganization of higher education 25 years 
ago, except that he proposed granting the 
bachelor’s degree to junior college graduates. 

The proposal never succeeded even at Chi- 
cago and the earlier experiment on this basis 
at Stockton Junior College and the College 
of the Pacific was abandoned. The Michi- 
gan branch at Dearborn and the new Florida 
Central University are operating upper divi- 
sions only. I doubt, however, that the pat- 
tern will become widespread. I don't look 
for the universities to give up their lower 
divisions on the main campus. Neverthe- 
less, I do expect that with the growth of 
community colleges and of 2-year branches 
of the university at other locations, the work 
of the freshman and sophomore years will 
decrease in volume and Importance. In any 
case, the universities must expect to enroll 
far more transfer students from 2-year col- 
leges than they now do. 

Another factor tending to reduce the 
amount and significance In the university 
of lower division work is the expansion of 
college-level courses in the high school and 
the opening of college courses, especially 
during the summer, to selected high school 
students, resulting in many more advanced 
plecements of entering students. 

The university, primarily the college of 
arts ond sciences, may gain some relief, 
moreover, if the year-abroad practice con- 
tinues to expand, There is growing ad- 
vocacy fcr a year Ina foreign country or 
countries for every American as part of his 
college experience. This is more likely to 
become routine for students in arts and 
sciences than for students in the profes- 
sional colleges. Offsetting this trend may 
be a comparable movement of 1-year under- 
graduate foreign sfudents to this country. 
In any case, the numbers of foreign students 
will meresse more rapidly than the increased 
enrollment of American students, magnifying 
the problems associated with serving these 
students; but it is not likely that students 
from overseas will ever be more than a small 
percentage of our total student enrollment. 

Inevitably, there will be much more mo- 
bility than in the past on the part of col- 
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lege students, as is the case with European 
university students. American universities 
will have to provide more flexibility and un- 
derstanding in dealing with this problem. 

In the light of the growing number of 
students, how can they be taught effectively? 
Or, indeed, taught at all? The problem of 
staffing the classrooms is aggravated by the 
trend toward lower faculty teaching loads, 
Faculties in universities of only average 
standing are agitating for teaching loads of 
9 hours or less; in the best universities, they 
have attained them. Even young teachers 
in the disciplines in shortest supply are de- 
manding and getting loads of 6 hours, 

At the same time that most faculty mem- 
bers are teaching, or want to be teaching, 
fewer hours, there is much wringing of hands 
over the difficulties of recruiting and retain- 
ing adequately prepared college teachers. 
You are all familar with Ray Maul's studies, 
which show that the percentage of new 
teachers with Ph. D.'s is declining, of those 
with only a bachelor’s degree, increasing. 
There is considerable fear that the quality 
of faculties is goling down, and this at a 
time when the universities must accommo- 
date more students and better prepared 
students, Is this fear justified? 

I do not share it. Counteracting this 
trend is the technological revolution in 
teaching, still scarcely making its influence 
felt, but eventually destined to modify dras- 
tically current Instructional practices. I 
have never been enthusiastic about teaching 
by TV on campus (I have always believed in 
ita great potential in adult education) and 
using the new mechanical gadgets such as 
teaching machines, Even language labora- 
tories have been oversold. Yet I am con- 
vinced that Eurich is correct when he indi- 
cates that television will make the standard 
lecture obsolete, improve the conventional 
laboratory demonstration, in short, provide 
us with the technology necessary to build a 
genuine system of mass education. Televi- 
sion, along with programed learning and in- 
dependent study, will revolutionize our 
learning processes and procedures. This 
mechanization of instruction and the de- 
velopment of greater self-direction for the 
student’s own education will enable univer- 
sities to get along with fewer teachers for the 
same size student body. These will be better 
teachers, on the average, than we now have, 
Since fewer teachers will be needed, poor, 
even mediocre, teachers will be vigorously 
weeded out, and the quality of education 
improved. 

I see an end to the tenure principle, ad- 
mittedly after a hard battle. The time is 
coming when a teacher cannot command the 
solary of a Madison Avenue advertising ex- 
ecutive for an academic year, and at the same 
time be guaranteed the security no one in 
any other line of work enjoys. The mone- 
tary rewards of the professor will be much 
greater than at present, but the risks wit 
then be real. No longer will a member of 
the academic profersion be assured of a life- 
time job—unlees he commits a major crime— 
regardless of the quality ef his performance 
as teacher and researcher, The net result, 
however, will be better teaching and better 
learning by the students, 

Contributing to better learning will be 
expended provision for independent study. 
There will be more adjustment for individ- 
ual differences, needs, nnd Objectives. The 
university must discard the rigid academic 
lockstep and provide more flexible means of 
progress toward the degree. 

These changes I foresce in teaching meth- 
ods and academic practices will affect the 
whole university; the college of arts and 
aciences will differ little from the other col- 
leges in its response, except that it will take 
a harder fight—because of the special con- 
servatism of the faculty of arts and sciences 
to bring about the changes. 
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The college of arts and sciences will, how- 
ever, fee! more directly another force at work 
in the universlity—the split between the 
“two cultures.” This conflict, together with 
the growth in size of the student load in 
the college of arts and sciences and general 
complexity of academic organization, will, I 
believe, result in administrative changes 
within the college. 

There is a trend, already apparent from 
changes in such universities as Minnesota, 
Michigan State, and Utah State, to separate 
the sciences from the humanities and the 
social sciences. The trend is bound to ac- 
celerate. Even if the college of arts and 
sciences is not separated into two colleges, 
some sort of division structure will be devel- 
Oped to handle the administrative problems 
of such a large segment of the student body 
and faculty. In one way or another, the 
unity of the college is likely to be fractured, 
with resulting modification in the curricu- 
lum. 

When one turns to forces that affect the 
content of the curriculum, one is confronted 
by the impact of the explosion of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is expanding in all exist- 
ing areas, often rendering present knowl- 
edge obsolete, especially in the sciences. 
New areas of knowledge are being developed, 
based, of course, on knowledge and concepts 
in existing areas, as in space science. The 
problem for the university is primarily one 
of how to delete the obsolete material from 
the course content or the curriculum and 
how to incorporate the new knowledge 
Promptly and effectively. The problem is 
aggravated because areas of knowledge here- 
tofore neglected—modern literature, the 
geography and ethnology of tropical Africa, 
the civilization of the Near East, south, and 
Southeast Asia, the Far East, for example— 
must now be included in both the under- 
graduate and graduate curriculums. 

As the corpus of knowledge with which 
the university must concern itself continues 
to expand, the old question of "What knowl- 
edge is of most worth?” forces itself upon us 
With renewed insistence. The problem is 
especially acute for the college of arts and 
Sciences; in the professional curriculums, 
change and expansion occur, but not nearly 
to the same degree, and the range of choice 
is narrower. The struggle between tradi- 
tional disciplines still firmly embedded in 
the curriculum, foreign languages, for ex- 
ample, and newer disciplines Knocking at the 
door, such as international relations, or old- 
er ones expanding greatly and clamoring for 
More time, such as biology, is especially 
acrimonious among the arts and sciences. 
What is best for the students is ‘seldom a 
Major factor in the interdepartmental strug- 
Bles over status and student time. 

What is best for students, it seems to me, 
is the maximum amount of liberal educa- 
tion—the broader, the better. As knowledge 
expands, the curriculum becomes more spe- 
Cialized and fragmented. Yet at the under- 
graduate level, the educational experience 
should be concerned with generalization and 
integration. Few university colleges of arts 
&nd sciences are deeply concerned with such 
Objectives, and with providing a broad liberal 
education. Primarily, they have become pre- 
Paratory schools for graduate work, and are 
Influenced in many ways, both openly and 
subtly, by the policies, practices, and meth- 
Ods of the graduate school. 

Maurice Freedman, a professor of English 
at New Mexico, in his recent “Chaos in Our 
Colleges,” an excellent book whose title is a 
misnomer, writes concerning instruction in 
the freshman English course that Training 
Of freshmen in footnote citation becomes a 
Substitute for teaching the essence and sub- 
Stance of a subject.” Even high schoolteach- 
ers of English are guilty of this because 
‘Manipulating scholarly apparatus has come 
to seem the first task of the student of Eng- 
lish,” Of all the forces currently shaping the 
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college of arts and sciences, the influence of 
the graduate school is the most pervasive; it 
may be the most pernicious. Unless present 
tendencies are reversed, the individual and 
the Nation will be lost as surely as If some- 
one triggered the nuclear bomb. 

I hope you will agree with me that educa- 
tion is the best hope for the salvation, or 
at least the preservation of mankind and 
the civilization he has so painstakingly 
built up over the centuries. Unless we bring 
more wisdom into the affairs of man and 
of mations, the holocaust will be upon us, 
or perhaps worse, a totalitarian form of 
society evolve, in which the freedoms we 
have always taken for granted are denied 
us, Admittedly, we do not know much 
about the development of wisdom and of 
wisemen, True wisdom is undoubtedly the 
achievement of a long lifetime. Yet formal 
education remains the best avenue to the 
development and nourishing of wisdom that 
we know of. The foundation for wisdom, 
however, will seldom be firmly laid in a 
narrow and specialized curriculum, or one 
in which even the nonspecialized subjects 
are taught almost solely as introductory 
courses for prospective majors and graduate 
students. 

We must try to reverse the tendency to 
mold the college of arts and sciences Into a 
lower level copy of the graduate school. We 
must make the provision of a broad, liberal 
education the central purpose of the college 
of arts and sclences (and of the separate 
liberal arts college as well, where the virus 
of specialization and professionalization has 
been equally at work, as McGrath and his 
colleagues have so cogently pointed out). 
Concerning the objective of the college of 
arts and sciences, but definitely not the 
content of the curriculum, I would urge 
consideration of the historical tradition, 
The aim of the oldtime college was to pro- 
duce educated men, however imperfectly 
they may haye done it. 

I am not so naive as to discount the im- 
portance of specialized knowledge and pro- 
fessional preparation. The need of society 
for such talents is greater than ever, but 
just as significant are the breadth of knowl- 
edge, the critical judgment, and the power 
to reason, that are seldom fully developed 
in the specialist wro lacks a sound founda- 
tion in the liberal arts. Without an in- 
formed and reasonably intelligent body of 
citizens, moreover, our free society is 
threatened. It is the task of the college of 
arts and sciences to provide the liberal base 
for such a citizenry, including its highly 
trained specialists. The training of special- 
ists should be left to postbaccalaureate 
education, or if the various professional 
fields as business and engineering do not be- 
come graduate curriculums, confined pri- 
marily to the colleges which offer such prep- 
aration at the undergraduate level. 

In this connection I offer a positive sug- 
gestion—lengthen the undergraduate cur- 
riculum in arts and sciencies to 5 years. I 
am not optimistic that this will be adopted— 
the whole tendency of current practice is in 
the other direction. Students are pressured 
into accelerating their education, especially 
their undergraduate education, so that they 
can get on with the real business of gradu- 
ate education. But in today’s world, most 
individuals will be men or women long after 
they are active doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
or engineers, The business of the college of 
arts and sciences—I distinguish this from 
the business of the university—is the mak- 
ing of men and women. And it can no longer 
be done, even as imperfectly as Institutions 
of higher education can do it at their best, 
in the traditional 4 years, increasingly be- 
ing compressed into three, 

The undergraduate program should be 
lengthened to a normal minimum of 6 years. 
It will need to be flexible, because certain 
agreed-upon goals must be achieved before 
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the student is certified for his degree. Only 
the bachelor’s degree should be awarded. The 
inflexible academic lockstep must be broken, 
as I have already pointed out. Some stu- 
dents may make it in 4 years; others will re- 
quire 6, depending upon the student's ability 
and application and the extent and quality 
of his secondary education. 

The undergraduate curriculum in all pro- 
fessional areas as well as in arts and sct- 
ences should be lengthened to 5 years. I 
have suggested that such professional areas 
should and may hopefully become gradu- 
ate programs. If education, business, engi- 
neering, and the others remain undergradu- 
ate programs it is even more important 
that they be extended to 5 years. 

But I am concerned today primarily with 
the undergraduate program in arts and 
sciences. And because of the need for a 
broad liberal education, I would further 
propose, whenever possible, to eliminate the 
major. I am not persuaded that an under- 
graduate student must pursue some field 
in depth, at least if such depth Is at the 
expense of exposure to and understanding of 
some of the humanities, Including the fine 
arts, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. If I may again, in spite of my 
caution not to do so, appeal to tradition; for 
several centuries, there was nothing in the 
undergraduate curriculum comparable to our 
specialized major. Jefferson's plan for the 
University of Virginia first provided for such 
specialization. But why should a student 
preparing for medicine or law have an 
undergraduate major; or for business or 
architecture; even for social work or pubiic 
administration? Admittedly a few, a very 
few, prescribed courses may be necessary, as 
in medicine, or desirable, as in social work. 
But surely not 30 or 40 semester hours 
in a restricted field. For students preparing 
for doctoral work in the sciences, more 
specialization is necessary, but, for example, 
is 39 hours in physics necessary, the amount 
specified by the American Physics Society (at 
the University of Rhode Island, the major 
requirement is 47 hours in physics courses 
alone) ? - 

It seems to me that as much specialization 
as possible should be postponed to the 
graduate school, although I recognize this 
calls for & reorganization of graduate edu- 
cation. The student should be introduced 
to as many areas of the arts and sciences as 
possible. He shouldn't haye to miss either 
chemistry or Shakespeare, art or anthro- 
pology. 

The charge of superficiality will of course 
be raised against the proposal. Pope’s 
aphorism, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” will be cited. But Pope was wrong. 
A little knowledge of Shelley, Moliere, or 
Tolstoy is better than no knowledge at all, 
80 long as that little is accurate. Similarly, 
a little understanding of Keynesian eco- 
nomics, existentialism, or Soviet foreign 
policy is better than none at all, again pro- 
vided that that little is accurate, and that 
the student prossesses reasonable intelli- 
gence. It is necessary, therefore, to insist 
upon greater prescription, however the cur- 
riculum is approached, whether through 
standard courses, or interdisciplinary or in- 
tegrated courses. Greater prescription with- 
in the college of arts and sciences is neces- 
sary even if the program remain its present 
length and with its current organization. 

A broad liberal program of the arts and 
sciences is necessary in this complex and 
rapidly changing world, where individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship depend 
increasingly upon education that continues 
through life, The undergraduate college lays 
the foundation for Uifetime learning; it 
should develop in the student a permanent 
interest In matters cultural and intellectual; 
it should prepare him to find enjoyment in 
the infinite pleasures of the mind. It is a 
large order. We are not filling it today, 
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Some critics feel we are failing miserably. 
Ping Ferry, the irascible but brilliant vice 
president of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, recently sharply 
attacked the colleges for their failure, call- 
ing them a “resounding flop." The Nation, 
he charged, is “intellectually underequipped,” 
and only the institutions of higher educa- 
tion can correct the deficiency and save the 
country from catastrophe. 

There is some justification for his charge. 
If certain forces at work shaping the college 
of arts and sciences (and again, this applies 
to the separate liberal arts college) are not 
redirected, the Nation and the world may 
woll be lost. 

There Is no time to discuss other forces 
at work shaping the future of the college 
of arts and sciences, such as the pressures 
for public service. Just consider, for ex- 
ample, how we are to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands upon our faculties for service 
to educational institutions overseas and to 
Government, both at home and abroad. I 
do-want to comment briefly upon the neces- 
sity of restoring some balance between teach- 
ing and research, A continuation of the 
current trend toward what President Kerr 
calls the “nonteachers"—and he comments 
that “the higher a man’s standing, the less 
he has to do with students“ —can only re- 
sult in disaster for student and society. In 
spite of more independent study, and 
mechanized learning, the teacher cannot be 
dispensed with, however, much the best 
teachers may appear on tape or TV. 

If no accommodation can be established 
between teaching and research, it may be 
necessary within the college of arts and 
tclences to create a separate faculty for 
undergraduate teaching—as existed in the 
early days of Johns Hopkins, which had its 
collegiate and its university professors— 
eyen though these teachers may have to set- 
tle for second-class status in the halls of ivy. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that the 
necessary redirection of the college of arts 
and sciences and of the forces shaping it, 
is unlikely to come from the faculty. Fac- 
ulty conservatism, as I pointed out at the 
beginning, makes faculties resistant to 
change. They can now bring about change 
only through the apparatus of some sort of 
faculty government, whether consensus 
within the college faculty or the faculty sen- 
ate or both. President Kerr questions 
whether faculty government in universities 
“can agree on more than preservation of the 
status quo.” 

Real educational reform will depend upon 
the sort of leadership academic administra- 
tors—deans and presidents—give to the task. 

Let me end on the note with which I be- 
gan—the rapidity and the extent of the 
changes in our society which are already, 
however imperceptibly, moving to modify 
American higher education and college of arts 
and sciences in particular. In his The Two 
Cultures,” C. P. Snow writes: During all 
human history until this century, the rate of 
social change has been very slow. So slow, 
that it would pass unnoticed In one person's 
lifetime. That is no longer so. The rate of 
change has increased so much that our imagi- 
nation can't keep up with it. There is bound 
to be more social change, affecting more peo- 
ple in the next decade (he was speaking In 
1959) than eyer before. There is bound to 
be more change again, in the 1970's?" Sir 
Charies goes on to plead for Britain and 
America and the whole West to “look at our 
education with fresh eyes,” because it is only 
through education that the intelligence nec- 
essary to society's survival can be made to 
prevail in the world. He concludes, as I 
wish to, on a note of great urgency: “Isn't 
it time we began?” he cries. The danger is, 
we have been brought up to think as though 
we had all the time in the world. We have 
very little time—so little that I dare not 
guess at it.” 
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Snow is speaking to us in particular—to 
you deans and to us presidents. The burden 
of bringing about change in our universities 
and in colleges of arts and sciences rests pri- 
marily upon us. We cannot effect significant 
change without the help of at least some of 
our faculty. But leadership is ours. In the 
end, we deans and presidents may well be the 
most influential of the forces shaping tomor- 
row’s college of arts and sciences. 


Changing Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 4, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the new year has about started it is not 
surprising to see old faces with new looks 
and old songs with new tunes. I have 
been preaching and politicking against 
so-called free but unfair foreign trade so 
long that I am grateful for any help I 
can get. 

The worm is turning although it is 
still a long way from total victory but 
the solid wall of the sophomoric world 
economists who prevailed upon Congress 
to pass the trade bill is beginning to show 
some big cracks. 

Some of the cracks are serious. For 
instance after 5 years of sponsoring a 
bill to force all importers to mark every 
item sold in the United States with the 
country of origin, the Senate passed the 
bill finally right before recess. 

The President answers retaliation 
against Common Market by upping tar- 
iffs to make up for the loss of chicken 
sales. This would have been a serious 
foreign relations problem a few years 
ago, but the old dollar sign still controls 
trade whether the free trade fakers like 
it or not. 

The House passes a bill giving $270 
million to textile mill stockholders: be- 
cause imports have hurt the textile mill 
profits. This can be the beginning of 
the end of either our trade policies or 
our free enterprise systems. 

House passes a bill to stop dumping of 
stainless steel sheets by Japanese under 
a deliberate abuse of interest in Con- 
gress in tariff regulations. 

Association of American Railroads 
passes resolution to support laws limit- 
ing imports of residual oil in an attempt 
to help the railroad and coal industry. 

The National Milk Producers Associa- 
tion hits hard at further cuts in tariffs on 
dairy products; removal of dairy prod- 
ucts from the list of commodities being 
considered for tariff cuts was urged No- 
vember 25 by the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation of the Trade Informa- 
tion Committee, which is holding hear- 
ings preparatory to negotiations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, scheduled in Geneva next year. 

Lower tariffs and increased imports 
would put a heavy burden on the US. 
price support program and add to its 
cost of operation, the federation in- 
formed the committee. Imports reduce 
income to Americans by depriving them 
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of more desirable markets and forcing 
domestic production into Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


For example— 


It was stated— 
imports of frozen cream displace outlets 
for domestic fresh cream and drive down 
its price. The displaced fresh cream is made 
Into butter and nonfat dry milk, and sold 
to COC for substantially-less net return, 

The firm policy of Congress—that the for- 
eign trade program should not be permitted 
to impair the domestic agricultural programs 
it has enacted—was restated in the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962— 


Emphasized E. M. Norton, federation 
secretary. 

Further reducing tariffs would increase 
the pressure of the disparity already existing 
between domestic support prices and the 
prices of dairy products in world trade. 


The cheese industry has just com- 
pleted hearings before the Tariff Com- 
mission begging for relief from imports. 
They say that more than 50 percent of 
all U.S. cheese consumption is imported. 
We don't have to look far to see why we 
have surplus feed grain and billions of 
dollars for farm relief. 

Pennsylvania mushroom growers claim 
imports will destroy our domestic mush- 
room business unless we do something 
about imports from Formosa and Japan. 

Steel mills loss of production because 
of imports takes 50,000 jobs from steel 
workers in 1963. 

Former Secretary of State Christian 
Herter announces plans to consider tariff 
cuts on all U.S. products at Geneva Con- 
ference of GATT. 

Our glass industries have petitioned 
the President, the Tariff Commission 
and Congress not to allow any cuts in 
glass tariffs. 

Lead and zinc, lumber and coal pro- 
ducers still are fighting to save U.S. mar- 
ket from imports. 

Elgin Watch Co. slashes 600 worker's 
jobs and says it is up to the Government 
to give them defense jobs, 

Try and buy U.S. made watches. Even 
the Russians are getting into the “trade 
in United States act.” They are charged 
by the watchmakers unions of shipping 
into Jamaica and then the Jamaicans 
under preferential trade treatment ex- 
port to United States by simply putting a 
strap on the watch and shipping it into 
the United States in a box made in 
United States of America. 

It would take a full book to cover the 
trade losses we have sustained, but a re- 
cent survey showing our unemployment 
up to 5.9 percent in November makes a 
joke out of the promises made to the 
American people and Congress by both 
the then Secretary of Labor, Arthur 
Goldberg, and Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges that the new trade bill 
would bring in from 4 to 6 million new 
American jobs. 

As a Congressman, I made a predic- 
tion that industry would be hurt, mining 
would be hurt, and farming would be 
hurt, and considering our consumption 
and growth in population our workers 
would be hurt by any lowering of trade 
barriers. If you do not believe I was 
right ask the 6,000 workers at Stude- 
baker, in Indiana. 
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You will note from the press and I 
quote: : 

Studebaker cars will be imported into the 
United States from Canada to existing deal- 
ers, the Studebaker president said. 


This means that because of cheaper 
labor, less taxes for foreign aid and 
defense, and less costs for regulated 
utilities, Studebaker hopes to produce 
cheaper in Canada while still enjoying 
the relative security and privileges of 
being an American citizen corporation. 
Nice if it holds up, but sooner or later 
the 6,000 laid off employees will not 
be able to buy Studebakers or any other 
car, then where does Studebaker move 
to? 

Do not be too hard on Studebaker: our 
trade acts, our economic aid to competi- 
tors plus a policy of urging our corpora- 
tions to invest overseas are to blame for 
Studebaker, and hundreds of other 
American companies that have run away 
from U.S. responsibilities while still en- 
joying the lucrative U.S. marketplace 
without restrictions. 

It would be interesting to have a can- 
didate for U.S. Senator or President 
Campaign on a trade platform. 

This would be especially interesting if 
the candidate really believes in free 
trade but understands our job economy 
enough to know the difference between 
free, fair, and fake trade agreements. 

For instance we've sold—or have we 
$250 million worth of wheat to Russia. It 
is reported that this makes a 100 percent 
increase in cash sales of wheat and yet 
according to the fake trade figures given 
out by the proponents of free trade we 
are supposed to be selling $2 billion 
worth of wheat to foreign countries. 

It is not hard to see why our balance 
of payments is out of whack. We sold 
$475 million worth of wheat to Brazil. 
However, we take payment in cru- 
Zeiros—Brazillian dollars—under an 
agreement that gives the United States 
the use of 10 percent of $47,500,000 if we 
use it in Brazil, we loan to Brazil 60 per- 
cent or $380 million for economic devel- 
opment and give Brazil the last 10 per- 
cent or $47.5 million. This means the 
U.S. taxpayer paid out $47.5 million of 
wheat, shipped it to Brazil and received 
not one cent back in the United States. 

The balance of payments goes out the 
Window and in the words of the old refrain— 
that's where our money goes, selling wheat 
for worthless cruzeiros, that’s where our 
money goes. 


The first duty of a government is to 
its own people just as it is a father’s 
duty to his family. 

No American ought to be out of work 
in his own country if he is expected to 
live and raise his family in keeping with 
Our traditions and our way of life. 

I am now and have always been for 
the 32-, 35,- 36-hour week but I am real- 
istic enough to know that if we increase 
Costs on our products and lower our tariff 
On imports we will have a no-hour week. 

I believe the two biggest blunders of 
Our times were the passage of the so- 
Called free trade expansion bill followed 

giving industry a $3-billion-a-year 
tax credit to automate so it could meet 
foreign competition. 
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In the end, automation must be more 
harmful than beneficial to the economy 
since even complete automation will not 
stop imports because we will not hesitate 
to help our friends overseas become auto- 
mated and, secondly, importation plus 
automation spells job stagnation in all 
production-line industries, mining, and 
farming. 

The fact that we are preparing to pay 
subsidies to textile manufacturers to 
meet the unfair competition from for- 
eign countries is as fantastic a proposal 
as ever submitted to Congress. 

We came within 18 votes of defeating 
this measure in the House with all the 
weight of the leaders, both past and 
present, against us. In a secret ballot 
this bill would not have received much 
more than the sponsors support. 

There is always a silver lining in every 
cloud and this bill, if the Senate passes 
it, may well break the back of the inter- 
national profiteers or it will give every 
industry a subsidy to make up differ- 
ences between foreign and domestic costs 
of production. 

One flaw in the ointment, however, is 
the problem of getting the money to pay 
the subsidies. 

When the northern Democrats and 
Republicans joined the cotton-State 
Democrats and Republicans, it created 
a new unholy alliance against the little 
peoples who have to pay the freight. 

Unemployment will not be solved by 
talking or by trading; it can only be 
cured by hard work and a dose of buy- 
American when we spend our American- 
earned dollars. 

Every nation must protect itself eco- 
nomically the same as it does militarily. 

We have laws against dumping goods 
by foreign producers and so do other na- 
tions. The trouble is, the only way we 
can sell to other countries is by dumping 
subsidized products or foreign aid pur- 
chases except in machinery and mate- 
rial the other nations do not produce or 
produce in short supply. 

All trade should be free in noncompeti- 
tive goods and all jobs both here and in 
foreign countries should be protected in 
competition goods. 

Our policy is just the opposite. We 
charge high imports on scotch, diamonds, 
and other non-U.S.-produced items and 
let the foreign countries flood our mar- 
ket with fuel oil, glass, steel, cheese, and 
so forth. 

Funny, if it was not so tragic, a nation 
with unemployment, glassworkers im- 
port glass so it can give away wheat. 
Do not be shocked, in some cases we can 
be accused of doing worse. 

For instance, the freetraders are now 
building up a case to have open trade 
with Russia in nonstrategic goods. It 
has long been the opinion of experts in 
defense that all things are strategics, 
from a grain of wheat to the H-bomb. 

Remember the story of the king who 
for want of nail lost a shoe, for want of 
shoe lost a horse and for want of horse 
lost a war and his kingdom. 

Yes, small wheels make empires move, 
and when a nation can buy its so-called 
nonstrategic needs it can devote more 
time to producing its strategic materials. 

The same people have been screaming 
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about our allies trading with Red China 
and Cuba. Who is going to stop Russia 
from feeding the Chinese and helping 
the bearded one in Cuba? Certainly not 
the wheat traders. 

What is even worse than poor people 
who get the wheat will not be told we 
sold it on credit and took a loss of 60 
cents a bushel on every bushel. 

They will not be told because they will 
be told that the high price of bread is 
the fault of the American who charged 
so much for the wheat. You can bet 
the little people will pay the freight. 


Hoffa After Sickles’ Scalp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to read in yesterday’s paper 
that a corrupt labor leader, Jimmy Hoffa, 
is now so bold as to threaten to put up 
$100,000 to defeat an outstanding Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Representative CARLTON SICKLES of 
Maryland, the target of Hoffa’s threat, 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
the Congress. It nauseates me to read 
where a labor leader who has gained a 
reputation for selling out the working- 
man through such things as sweetheart 
contracts and unwise or fraudulent in- 
vestment of pension plan funds, is now 


‘threatening to finance the defeat of a 


Member of this Congress who is hon- 
estly and conscientiously doing his best 
to represent the interests of the working- 
man as well as all the citizens of Mary- 
land and the United States of America. 

I feel confident that Congressman 
CARLTON SIcKLEs will come through in 
glorious colors against the opposition of 
Mr. Hoffa and his like. I only regret 
that the Teamsters Union is not fortu- 
nate enough to have a national leader 
of the ability, honesty, and unimpeach- 
able character of Representative SICKLES. 

In order that my colleagues can share 
my disgust at Mr. Hoffa’s action in 
threatening Representative SICKLES, I 
enclose the complete article from the 
Washington Daily News. 

HOFFA AFTER SICKLES’ SCALP 
(By John Herling) 

James R. Hoffa, the Teamsters leader, has 
threatened Representative CARLTON SICKLES, 
Democrat, of Maryland, with defeat in the 
next election because Mr. Stents helped 
block Mr. Hoffa's effort to seize control of a 
national health and welfare organization. 

“I'll put up $100,000 to beat SIcKLES,” Mr. 
Hoffa angrily announced to an audience of 
pension fund representatives in a meeting 
last month at Miami Beach, Ha. 

When word of the Hoffa threat reached 
Mr. Sickixs. he confronted Mr. Hoffa. “Yes,” 
said Mr, Hoffa, “that is right. I said that. 
Maybe it will take less than $100,000. But 
I hear there are some Teamsters in Maryland 
who will vote for you even if I don't like it.” 

Members of the National Conference of 
Health, Welfare, and Pension Plans adminis- 
ter funds totaling more than $25 billion. 
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The organization is primarily a group of 
administrators and trustees established to- 
discuss technical problems. (Representative 
SIcKixs is one of 15 regional vice presidents.) 

Mr. Hoffa made a surprise appearance at 
the Miam! meeting and, with the support of 
some Teamsters henchmen, in the role of 
representatives of Teamsters pension funds, 
began a systematic attempt to break up-the 
conference workshop. 

His stated object, according to officers of 
the national conference, was to control the 
prestige and public support of the organiza- 
tion in his campaign to merge all Teamsters 
funds. with his Central States fund, with 
headquarters in Chicago.” Mr. Hoffa also 
“indicated,” they sald, that such control 
would help in his “well publicized ultimate 
aim of control of major banks and insurance 
companies in all parts of the United States.” 

Mr. Hoffa’s tactics of rule or ruin became 
clear when his followers surrounded the con- 
ference mikes and barred other delegates 
from access to them. Credentials of dele- 
gates were “stolen,” conference officials 
charged, and the result was a parliamentary 
shambles. 

Representative Sickirs was outstanding in 

the defense of the conference against the 
Hoffa onslaught. His leadership aroused Mr. 
Hoffa to threaten to use $100,000 to defeat 
Mr. SICKLES, 
Undismayed by Mr. Hoffa’s financial and 
political fist, Representative SickLes and his 
fellow directors have now voted to dissolve 
the national conference. This is a frank 
maneuver to prevent it from becoming «a 
Hoffa instrument over many labor-manage- 
ment trusts not currently affiliated in any 
way with the Teamsters Union. Of 850 na- 
tional conference memberships, there was a 
maximum of 150 Teamsters fund member- 
ships. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hoffa's feeling that "some 
Teamsters in Maryland” will vote for Repre- 
sentative Sickes “even if I don't Hke it.“ 
seems evident from a quick survey of Mary- 
land political sentiment—in and out of trade 
unions. Several months ago, a Baltimore 
‘Teamsters local had defeated a Hoffa-spon- 
sored business agent. In the last few days, 
Mr. Hoffa has become painfully aware of & 
rising tide of discontent with his leadership 
inside the Teamsters Union where he has 
long boasted control of the rank and file. 

Despite falling off of Hoffa strength, the 
significance of Mr. Hoffa's threat to Repre- 
sentative Sickizes runs beyond the Maryland 
borders. It reflects in a harsh light the kind 
of punitive action Mr, Hoffa reportedly un- 
dertakes against anyone who thwarts his 
. Will in or out of the Teamsters Union. Re- 


Savarese Requested To Resign From 
Birch Society or Sever Relations With 
the District of Columbia Republican 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 
Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post, December 17, 1963, an 
item appeared that was rather signifi- 
cant, in my opinion. 
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According to this article, the chairman 
of the District of Columbia City Repub- 
lican Committee, Hon. Carl Shipley and 
other top Republican leaders in the Dis- 
trict, requested a GOP city committee- 
man, Dr. Melchior F. R. Savarese, to re- 
sign from the John Birch Society or 
sever his relations with the Republican 
city committee. 

I believe Mr. Shipley and the Republi- 
can committee should be commended for 
refusing to allow membership in an ex- 
tremist organization to weaken and em- 
barrass the Republican Party in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The John Birch Society, like all other 
such organizations, rightwing or left- 
wing, has no respect for either political 
party. The founder of the John Birch 
Society, Robert Welch, in his book “The 
Politician,” made this very clear. 

Quoting from page 268 of this book, 
Robert Welch, in his own words, stated: 

The Communists can now use all of the 
power and prestige of the Presidency of the 
United States to implement their plans, just 
as fully and openly as they dare. They have 
arrived at this point by three stages. In the 
first stage, Roosevelt thought he was using 
the Communists to promote his personal 
ambitions and grandiose schemes, Of 
course, instead, the Communists were using 
him, but without his knowledge or under- 
standing of his place in their game. In the 
second stage, Truman was used by the Com- 
munists, with his knowledge and acquics- 
cence, as the price he consciously paid for 
making him President. In the third stage, 
in my own opinion, the Communists have 
one of their own actually in the Presidency. 
For this third man, Eisenhower, there is only 
one possible word to describe his purposes 
and his actions. That word is “treason.” 


Again quoting another contemptible 
passage from the same book, Welch 
stated: 

This door to betrayal is known to be wide 
open, and nobody—in Congress, in the ex- 
ecutive branch, in the Pentagon itself—no- 
body even dares to try to close it, 


These words come from the head of the 
John Birch Society. It is completely in- 
compatible for anyone involved in the 
Republican or Democratic Party organi- 
zations to work, also, in behalf of any 
extremist group that heaps scorn and 
abuse on all who do not adopt their own 
yery narrow vision. 


The 1963 Legislative Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we will soon move into the sec- 
ond session of the 88th Congress. Much 
lies before us if we are to keep faith with 
the American people. I have in mind 
the civil rights bill, the tax bill, medi- 
care, the National Service Corps, the 
Youth Employment Act and other legis- 
lation advanced to us by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy. President Johnson will 
soon deliver his state of the Union mes- 
sage. I confidently expect that he will 
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urge action on this unfinished business 
My constituents expect enactment of this 
program and I suspect that millions of 
others do, too. I herewith place before 
you the results of 5,500 questionnaires re- 
turned to my office in recent weeks. I 
cite you first the overall percentages and 
then some actual returns from 4 of the 
14 municipalities polled in my district. 
1963 LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE i 


1. Do you favor or oppose President Ken- 
nedy's civil rights proposals 

(a) To enforce the constitutional right 
to vote for all citizens? Favor, 88 percent; 
oppose, 9 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

(b) To prevent racial discrimniation in 
places of public accommodation? Fuvor. 
67 percent; Oppose, 27 percent; no opinion, 
6 percent. 

(c) To permit the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to end school segregation? 
Favor, 62 percent; oppose, 32 percent, no 
opinion, 6 percent. 

(d) To establish an agency to help com- 
munities voluntarily solve racial problems? 
Favor, 63 percent; oppose, 29 percent; no 
opinion, 8 percent. 

(e) To extend by 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights? Favor, 56 percent; oppose, 
23 percent; no opinion, 21 percent, 

(t) To prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted. programs? Favor, 74 percent; op- 
pose, 18 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

(g) To establish a permanent Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity? Favor, 
53. percent; oppose, 33 percent; no opinion, 
14 percent, 

2. Do you favor or oppose a reduction in 
Federal income taxes? Favor, 72 percent; 
oppose, 21 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

3. Do you favor or oppose an old-age hos- 
pital insurance program under social se- 


„curity? Favor, 67 pcerent; oppose, 27 per- 


cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

4. Do you favor or oppose Federal ald for 
public school education? Favor, 62 percent; 
oppose, 33 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

5. Do you favor or oppose Federal sid for 
construction of college facilities? Favor, 60 
percent; oppose, 32 percent; no opinfon, 8 
percent, 

6. Do you favor or oppose a National Sery- 
ice Corps to help the unfortunate? Favor, 
58 percent; oppose, 27 percent; no opinion, 
15 percent. 

7. Do you favor or oppose the Youth Em- 
ployment Act to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps? Favor, 68 percent; oppose, 18 
percent; no opinion, 14 percent. 

8. Do you approve or disapprove the re- 
cently signed nuclear test ban treaty? Fa- 
vor, 73 percent; oppose, 16 percent; no opin- 
ion, 11 percent. 

9. Do you thing our forelgn-aid program 
should be: More, 9 percent; less, 67 percent; 
the same, 24 percent, 

10. Do you favor or oppose Federal pro- 
grams to assist States and munictpalitics for 
urban renewal, public health, and highway 
construction? Favor, 64 percent; Bppose, 26 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. 

11, Do you approve or disapprove continu- 
ing our program to ald economically de- 
pressed areas in the United States? Fayor, 
82 percent; oppose, 12 percent; no opinion, 
6 percent, 8 

12. Do you consider yourself: a Democrat, 
35 percent; a Republican, 29 percent; an in- 
dependent, 36 percent. 

QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS FROM THE CITY OF 
BURLINGTON 

1. Do you favor or oppose President Ken- 
nedy's civil rights proposals: (a) To enforce 
the constitutional right to vote for all citi- 
zens? Favor, 440; oppose, 52; no opinion, 18. 

(b) To prevent racial discrimination in 
places of public accommodation? Favor, 331; 
oppose, 145; no opinion, 33. 
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(c) To permit the Attorney General to 
institute suits to end school segregation? 
Favor, 310; oppose, 169; no opinion, 38. 

(a) To establish an agency to help com- 
munities voluntarily solve racial problems? 
Favor, 346; oppose, 129; no opinion, 34. 

(e) To extend by 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights? Favor, 285; oppose, 120; no 
opinion, 110. 

(f) To prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs? Favor, 351; oppose, 106; 
no opinion, 51. 

(g) To establish a permanent Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity? Favor, 
312: oppose, 134; no opinion, 64. 

2. Do you fayor or oppose a reduction in 
Federal income taxes? Favor, 411; oppose, 
61; no opinion, 37. 

3. Do you favor or oppose an old-age hos- 
pital insurance program under social secu- 
rity? Favor, 394; oppose, 88; no opinion, 27. 

4. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
public school education? Favor, 367; oppose, 
110; no opinion, 32. 

5. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
construction of college facilities? Favor, 347; 
Oppose, 124; no opinion, 41. 

6. Do you favor or oppose a National Serv- 
ice Oorps to help the unfortunate? Favor, 
357; oppose, 93; no opinion, 58. 

7. Do you favor or oppose the Youth Em- 
ployment Act to establish a Youth Conserva- 
an Corps? Favor, 391; oppose, 48; no opin- 

n, 71. 

8. Do you approve or disapprove the re- 
cently signed nuclear test ban treaty? Favor, 
840; oppose, 79; no opinion, 86. 

9. Do you thirik our foreign aid program 
should be: More, 38; less, 310; the same, 137. 

10. Do you favor or oppose Federal pro- 
grams to assist States and municipalities for 
urban renewal, public health, and highway 
Construction? Favor, 357; oppose, 110; no 

Opinion, 42. 
f 11. Do you approve or disapprove continu- 
ing our program to aid economically de- 
Pressed areas in the United States? Favor, 
447; oppose, 28; no opinion, 30. 

12. Do you consider yourself: a Democrat, 
258; a Republican, 107; an Independent, 102. 

Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion. 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FROM THE BOROUGH OF 
PRINCETON 


1. Do you favor or oppose President Ken- 
nedy’s civil rights proposals: (a) To enforce 
the constitutional right te vote for all citi- 
zens? Favor, 339; oppose, 21; no opinion, 11. 
(b) To prevent racial discrimination in 
Places of public accommodation? Favor, 304; 
Oppose, 47; no opinion, 20. (c) To permit the 

ey General to institute suits to end 
School segregation? Favor, 277; oppose, 69; 
no opinion, 25. (d) To establish an agency 
to help communities voluntarily solve racial 
Problems? Favor, 265; oppose, 75; no opin- 
lon, 29. (e) To extend by 4 years the Com- 
Mission on Civil Rights? Favor, 254; oppose, 
42; no opinion, 77. (f) To prevent discrimi- 
Ration in federally assisted programs? 
Favor, 312; oppose, 36; no opinion, 23. (g) 
To testablish a permanent Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity? Favor, 

i Oppose, 87; no opinion, 56. 

2. Do you favor or oppose a reduction in 
Federal income taxes? Favor, 243; oppose, 
84; no opinion, 45. 

8. Do you favor or oppose an old-age hos- 
pital insurance program under Social Se- 
32 77 Favor, 244; oppose, 95; no opinion, 


4. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
Public school education? Favor, 224; oppose, 
119; no opinion, 29. 

5. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
Construction of college facilities? Favor, 
220; oppose, 110; no opinion, 39. 
i 6. Do you favor or oppose a National Sery- 
See Corps to help the unfortunate? Favor, 

07; oppose, 85; no opinion, 79. 
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7. Do you favor or oppose the Youth Em- 
ployment Act to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps? Favor, 246; oppose, 54; no opin- 
ton, 69. 

8. Do you approve or disapprove the re- 
cently signed nuclear test ban treaty? Favor, 
319; oppose, 26; no opinion, 26. 

9. Do you think our foreign aid program 
should be: More, 60; less, 175; the same, 135. 

10. Do you favor or oppose Federal pro- 
grams to assist States and municipalities 
for urban renewal, public health, and high- 
way construction? Favor, 243; oppose, 81; 
no opinion, 46. 

11, Do you approve or disapprove continu- 
ing our program to aid economically de- 
pressed areas in the United States? Favor, 
296; oppose, 42; no opinion, 36. 

12. Do you consider yourself: A Democrat, 
104; a Republican, 115; an independent, 156. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FROM THE CITY 
OF TRENTON 


1, Do you favor or oppose President Ken- 
nedy’s civil rights proposals: (a) To enforce 
the constitutional right to vote for all citi- 
zens? Favor, 530; oppose, 65; no opinion, 
23 

(b) To prevent racial discrimination in 
places of public accommodation? Favor, 
380; oppose, 189; no opinion, 50. 

(c) To permit the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to end school segregation? 
Favor, 362; oppose, 205; no opinion, 51. 

(d) To establish an agency to help com- 
munities voluntarily solve racial problems? 
Favor, 400; oppose, 160; no opinion, 60. 

(e) To extend by 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights? Favor, 338; oppose, 164; no 
opinion, 115. 

(f) To prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs? Favor, 433; oppose, 118; 
no opinion, 67. 

(g) To establish a permanent Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity? Favor, 
328; oppose, 192; no opinion, 97. 

2. Do you favor or oppose a reduction in 
Federal income taxes? Favor, 466; oppose, 
108; no opinion, 43. 

3. Do you favor or oppose an old-age hos- 
pital imsurance program under social se- 
curity? Favor, 450; oppose, 132; no opinion, 
32. 

4. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
public school education? Favor, 368; op- 
pose, 190; no opinion, 55. 

5. Do you favor or oppose Federal ald for 
construction of college facilities? Favor, 
372; oppose, 186; no opinion, 62. 

6. Do you favor or oppose a National Serv- 
ice Corps to help the unfortunate? Favor, 
404; oppose, 139; no opinion, 73. 

7. Do you favor or oppose the Youth Em- 
ployment Act to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps? Favor, 426; oppose, 110; no 
opinion, 80. 

8. Do you approve or disapprove the re- 
cently signed nuclear test ban treaty? 
Favor, 426; oppose, 103; no optnion, 87. 

97 Do you think our foreign aid program 
should be: More, 61; less, 406; the same, 144. 

10. Do you favor or oppose Federal pro- 

to assist States and municipalities for 
urban renewal, public health, and highway 
construction? Favor, 406; oppose, 129; no 
opinion, 81. 

11. Do you approve or disapprove continu- 
ing our program to aid economically de- 
pressed areas in the United States? Favor. 
502; oppose, 75; no opinion, 43. 

12. Do you consider yourself: A Democrat, 
157; a Republican, 110; an Independent, 219. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FROM THE TOWNSHIP 

OF MAPLE SHADE 

1. Do you favor or oppose President Ken- 
nedy's civil rights proposals: 

(a) To enforce the constitutional right to 
vote for all citizens? Favor, 294; oppose, 
52; no opinion, 10. 

(b) To prevent racial discrimination in 
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places of public accommodation? Favor, 
189; oppose, 142; no opinion, 28. 

(c) To permit the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to end school segregation? 
Favor, 184; oppose, 150; no opinion, 24. 

(d) To establish an agency to help com- 
munities voluntarily solve racial problems? 
Favor, 226; oppose, 106; no opinion, 28. 

(e) To extend by 4 years the Commission 
on Civil Rights? Favor, 171; oppose, 105; no 
opinion, 78. 

(f) To prevent discrimination in federally 
assisted programs? Favor. 231; oppose, 89; 
no opinion, 39. 

(g) To establish a permanent Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity? Favor, 
167; oppose, 142; no opinion, 46. 

2. Do you favor or oppose a reduction in 
Federal income taxes? Favor, 252; oppose, 
83; no opinion, 18. 

3. Do you favor or oppose an old-age hos- 
pital insurance program under social secu- 
rity? Favor, 270; oppose, 65; no opinion, 
21. 

4. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
public school education? Favor, 231; op- 
pose, 101; no opinion, 17. 

5. Do you favor or oppose Federal aid for 
construction of college facilities? Favor, 
218; oppose, 113; no opinion, 24, 

6. Do you favor or oppose a National Serv- 
ice Corps to help the unfortunate? Favor, 
226; oppose, 81; no opinion, 50. 

7. Do you favor or oppose the Youth Em- 
ployment Act to establish a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps? Favor, 278; oppose, 38; no 
opinion, 42. í 

8. Do you approve or disapprove the re- 
cently signed nuclear test-ban treaty? Favor, 
245; oppose, 58; no opinion, 50. 

9. Do you think our foreign aid program 
should be: More, 20; less, 262; the same, 57. 

10. Do you favor or oppose Federal 
grams to assist States and municipalities for 
urban renewal, public health, and highway 
construction? Favor, 223; oppose, 81; no 
opinion, 35. 

11. Do you approve or disapprove continu- 
ing our program to aid economically de- 
pressed areas in the United States? Favor, 
313; oppose, 22; no opinion, 21. 

12. Do you consider yourself: A Democrat, 
166; a Republican, 44; an independent, 132. 


American Legion Distinguished Service 
Award to Senator Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on July 12, the American 
Legion Department of Kentucky at its 
45th annual convention, held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., presented to our colleague, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
83 one of its two 1963 distinguished 
awards. 


The plaque presented to fenator 
Cooper by Commander Harry A. Greene 
is inscribed with the citation: 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-three Ken- 
tucky Distinguished Service Award, Ameri- 
can Legion, presented to JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooprr, U.S. Senator, in recognition of his 
untiring efforts rendered in the Senate of the 
United States in behalf of the veteran, his 
widow and/or dependents and for his years 
of dedicated public service. 
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Given at Lousiville, Ky., this 12th day of 
July 1963. 
Harry A. Greene, 
Department Commander, 
Ray A. Beyer 
Department Adjutant. 


The award was the first of its kind 
made by the American Legion Depart- 
ment of Kentucky. The second award 
was presented to Mrs. Callas, in honor of 
her husband Mike Callas, deceased, a 
former Commander of the Department 
of Kentucky, and a distinguished Legion- 
naire. 

We are glad that the honor was be- 
stowed on our colleague, Senator COOPER. 
He enlisted in 1942 in the U.S. Army as a 
private, and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in July 1943, after completing 
Officers Candidate School at Fort Custer, 
Mich. He entered France in 1944 with 
the 3d US. Army under Gen. George 
Patton and served through the cam- 
Paigns in France, Luxembourg, and Ger- 
many, being discharged as a captain in 
December 1945. 

After the close of the war, he was as- 
signed to military government, in Mun- 
ich, where he served as legal adviser in 
the 3d Army Zone on the repatriation 
of displaced persons, and was later placed 
in charge of the reorganization of the 
German judicial system in Bavaria. I 
know that all Senators are pleased with 
the great honor accorded to our distin- 
guished colleague. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of Senator Cooper at the conven- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN LEGION DEPARTMENT 
oy KENTUCKY,- AT Its 45rm ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, LOUISVILLE, KY. FRAY, JULY 12, 
1963 2 

- I cannot tell you how greatly I appreciate 
your invitation to speak to the 45th annual 

convention of the American Legion of Ken- 
tucky and to be in the company of my fel- 
low Legionnaires. While I have met with 
many posts throughout Kentucky, and have 
attended State conventions, this is the first 
occasion that I have had to speak at 
un opening session of this great body of 
veterans. I thank Commander Greene and 
all of you for this great honor. 

This morning my thoughts go back to the 
early days of the American Legion, We are 
familiar with its history—how it was formed 
in Paris, France, in March 1919, and how 
it has grown throughout the United States, 
and indced all over the world, until today 
its membership embraces 2,600,000 veterans 
and 925,000 members of the auxiliary, It is 
well for our people in Kentucky to remem- 
ber that the American Legion, Department 
of Kentucky, is a strong patriotic and civic 
organization of over 30,000 members, and 
6.500 members of the American Legion Aux- 
Alary. 

It is natural and proper that the Legion 
is concerned with its fellow veterans, and 
particularly the plight of the disabled, and 
the children and widows of veterans. But 
its broad interests and objectives are for the 
Nation—the promotion of patriotism, the 
combatting of totalitarian ideologies, and the 
preservation of security and freedom. 

These objectives are as valid and impor- 
tant today as they were when the first char- 
ter was drawn. ; 

I remember well in the twenties—in the 
early days of the American Legion—that it 


fought for the development and maintenance 
of a strong national defense. It was criticized 
and characterized as a warmongering or- 
ganization. But it was right, and if the 
United States had been prepared as the 
legion advocated, World War II might have 
been ended more quickly, and Russia's first 
penetration into Germany and Eastern Eu- 
rope prevented. The American Legion was 
the first to warn this country of the danger 
of penetration by Soviet espionage. Again, 
it was characterized as extreme and irra- 
tional. But it was right, for the record 
shows that the Soviet Union has acquired 
vital defense and security secrets of the 
United States, and recent news informs us 
again that it has never ceased its efforts to 
undermine the security of our Nation. The 
American Legion was one of the first or- 
ganizations to inform and warn our people 
of the gulf between the American system of 
free government and the Communist sys- 
tem—a gulf which cannot be bridged unless 
the Communist world rejects the basic 
tenets of its totalitarian system. 

It is dificult to know what one should 
talk about to an assemblage which possesses 
such a history. But because I am speaking 
to the legion which embraces men of experi- 
ence—who know not only the theory of 
freedom, but the actuality of preserving 
freedom—I feel it my duty to discuss briefly 
and frankly some of the grave issues which 
face our country and which call for the con- 
sideration and action of the Congress. 

The overriding issue before the Nation, as 
it has been since World War II and will be 
for many years, is the defense of our coun- 
try, our people, and our free institutions. 
We are in danger because the Soviet Union 
and the Communist world maintain as their 
inexorable objective the communization and 
domination of the world, and above all of the 
United States. The Soviet Union's policy of 
coexistence does not change this objective, 
because the word “peace” in its lexicon in- 
cludes the encouragement and support of 
Communist revolution throughout the world. 

There are many points of danger anc crisis 
in our world. Those most apparent are 
Berlin and Western Europe, and Cuba and 
Latin America. While these situations are 
ir our thoughts and must guide our action, 
I want to point out several facts which indi- 
cate our strength, and which indicate some 
weaknesses in the Communist world. 

With the exception of its entrance Into 
Cuba, which I will discuss later, I do not 
consider that the Soviet Union has scored 
any impressive successes in other parts of the 
world—in the Middle Bast, in southeast Asia, 
and in Africa. Communist China has not 
been able to produce sufficient food for its 
people, and food production Is n basic test 
for any country striving to achieve strength 
and leadership. There are some signs: of 
cracks in the Communist alliance. It seems 
unlikely that the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China will admit an open brenk—because 
this would split the whole thrust of world 
communism. Yet if reports are true, extreme 
divisions have been opened in their Com- 
munist doctrine—divisions which cannot be 
healed uniess Russia should abandon its 
policy of coexistence, accept Communist 
China's doctrine of continuing revolution 
and ultimate war against the United States 
and other free countrics. 

But interesting and hopeful as these devel- 
opments may be, we cannot rely upon weak- 
nesses in the Communist bloc for our protec- 
tion. We must maintain such overwhelming 
military strength that the Soviet Union and 
Communist China will know that they will 
be destroyed if they should attack us. I have 
had the opportunity to see the records of our 
military strength. 

I believe, as do our military leaders, and 
such valued leaders of our Armed Services 
Committees in the Conzress as Congressman 
VINSON and Manon and Senators RUSSELL 
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December 20 
and SALTONSTALL, that 


we possess this 
strength. 


I will not burden you with too many statis- 
tics, but some figures are important. Our 
total active duty military strength ts 2.7 mil- 
lion men and women; our Reserves are 2.1 
million. The Navy has 859 ships in Its fleet. 
The Air Force has 15,500 planes, and the Navy 
and Marines another 8,800 aircraft. 

Turning to our nuclear power, which of 
course is our chief deterrent, the Strategic 
Air Command has 650 bombers on a 15- 
minute alert, chiefly B-Sa's with approxi- 
mately 75 B-58's. Nine Polaris subs with 144 
missiles each are in operation; 9 more 
will be operational by mid-1964, with some 20 
more in various stages of development. To- 
day the Air Force has 200 intercontinental 
ballistic misiles in place, and 800 more are 
scheduled to be in place by mid-1964. 

The total defense budget is $53.6 billion 
All of us who have been in the service know 
there is waste in the military, as in other 
agencies of the Government; and the defense 


budget will be cut. But the Congress will not 


impair the military strength of the Nation. 
For we know, as you do, and as Winston 
Churchill said years ago, that the safeguard 
of freedom rests on the strength of the 
United States. j 

But strength without information and 
purpose is not enough. The unfortunate 
criticism of our military power in 1960—a 
power which at that time was greater than 
Soviet strength—created doubt in the minds 
of our people, our allies, and I am afraid 
the Soviet Union, that we had the capacity 
to defend ourselves. 

The world must know our strength because 
power is a harsh reality, and Is respected. I 
have said on the Senate floor several times 
that the President should on occasion and 
within the limits of security, spell out to the 
world our military capacity—and our will to 
use it if we should be attacked. 

Now I would like to speak briefly about two 
of the most troubling and controversial issues 
before our country. 

The first deals with negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Our Government, under Pres- 
idents Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy, 
has sought since World War II to develop an 
alternative to the arms race, and the danger 
of thermonuclear war, by negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on nuclear testing and 
disarmament, 

At Geneva in 1955, President Elsenhower 
made an initiative in his open skies Inspec- 
tion proposal—designed to reduce the threat 
of surprise attack, and to create an atmos- 
phere of confidence in which disarmament 
proposals could be considered. Speaking 
in that year, he pledged the United States to 
devote its entire heart ard mind to find n 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, 
but consecrated to his life.” 

President Eisenhower established an office 
in, the State Department to study means of 
negotiations for a nuclear ban and for dis- 
armament. President Kennedy. with the ap- 
proval of the Congress, has expanded this 
office into the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. I have been informed 
that the work of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency Is one way, and perhaps 
the only way, in which the United States can 
join together a group of scientists who can 
continuously detect and evaluate any test- 
ing advances made by the Soviet Union. If 
there were no other purpose, this work of the 
Agency is necessary to our defense and 
security. 

In a few days the United States will meet 
again with the Soviet Union to consider a 
recent proposal of the Soviet Union to ban 
nuclear testing in the air, water, and outer 
space—a proposal which had been previously 
suggested by leaders In the United States. 
No one can foretell the results of these nego- 
tintions, for the proposal is hedged with con- 
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ditions. We only know there is little in the 
record of the Soviet Union to indicate that 
progress can be made. 

We live in a world in which two major 
systems, the United States and Russia, are in 
confrontation. Both possess nuclear weap- 
ons at least a million times more powerful 
than those which existed at the outset of 
World War II. Both are engaged in in- 
creasing the number, quality, and destructive 
power of these weapons in an arms race. 

There are some in our country who an- 
nounce that there can never be an effec- 
tively verified arms control agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Others urge the untenable 
position that an agreement must be obtained 
at all costs—even at the cost of effective veri- 
fication—and if an agreement is not possible, 
they urge the unilateral disarmament of the 
United States. 

The true issue is to determine whether it 
is possible to work out an effective and 
secure arms control agreement and nuclear 
ban which would better serve the interests of 
our national security than a continuation of 
the arms race. This issue can only ua 
solved the painstaking process of negotia- 
tion. TT 
whether the interests ot the United States 
and the U.S. SR. against total destruction are 
sufficiently strong to outweigh the interests 
which divide the two. 

The refusal to face the real issue is com- 
Pounded by the use of slogans which ob- 
scure the hard decisions which we must 
Make. Some call any disarmament negotia- 
tions a part of a no-win policy; others chant 
the defeatist and cowardly slogan “better red 
than dead.” 

Any treaty concerning nuclear testing or 
disarmament must be ratified by the Senate. 
I know no one in the Senate—and I include 
myself—who would vote for a treaty which 
Would compromise the safety of the United 
States. And I must say, I do not believe the 
President would accept or propose a treaty 
which would endanger the life of our 
country. 

It is generally believed that the Soviet 
Union would not risk a nuclear war and its 
Own destruction. But as long as our issues 
With Russia remain unsolved we will have to 
live as an armed state, and under the threat 
Of war. We have not thought much about 
managing our own lives, our Government, 
and our industrial economy during a long 
Period of such danger, for we have never 
lived at the brink of a thermonuclear war. 

All our efforts toward negotiation may 
Prove futile as they have in the past. But 
Our system is distinguished from the Soviet 
System, for we believe in a moral order. 
Will maintain our defenses; we will not sur- 
Tender or risk the security of our country 
and its freedom. But as a people, I believe it 

tive and morally right that we con- 

tinue our efforts to reach honorable and just 

agreements with the Soviet Union, including 
ent. 

Now I come to the most difficult question 
of all—Cuba, I know the concern of the 
People of our country about Cuba. The same 
Concern is felt deeply by all of us in the 
Congress. Many speeches are made about 
Cuba, but there are few suggestions as to 
what ought to be done about it. 

While circumstances could require it, I 

Ow of no one in the Congress in any posi- 
tion of responsibility or leadership who has 
advocated an invasion of Cuba. Last fall, 
When I went to Washington at the time of 

Cuban crisis, it was not known what the 
t reaction would be. There was & 
Solemn concern that war, even a nuclear war, 
Might develop. A situation of danger con- 
ues, though not of the same imminence, 
and I believe that the chief source of danger 
lles in the continuing presence of Soviet 
It is the Soviet presence in Cuba 
Which gives authority to Castro, promotes 
Subversion, and incites Communist action 
in the countries of Latin America. 
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In a speech in the Senate on February 11, 
I proposed that the United States should 
adopt as its policy that we would not accept 
or tolerate the continuance of a Russian 
base in Cuba, or anywhere in this hemis- 
phere. It was said by some that if we in- 
sisted on the removal of Soviet forces from 
Cuba the Soviet Union could as reasonably 
ask for the removal of American troops 
from Europe and the Pacific. My answer is 
that our troops, and even Soviet troops, are 
in Europe because of agreements and events 
which occurred during and following World 
War II. But the Soviet Union, by its en- 
trance in Cuba, has extended a new threat 
into the Western Hemisphere, and beyond 
the status quo which it insists it has the 
right to maintain in Germany and Eastern 
Europe. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Khru- 
shchey agreed with President Kennedy that 
troops as well as missiles would be removed 
from Cuba—and it was upon this basis that 
the blockade was lifted. We are informed 
that the President is seeking to secure the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Cuba by 
diplomatic means. It is my view, as it was 
in February, that if Mr. Khrushchev does not 
keep his promise to remove troops, the Presi- 
dent should take the same firm measure that 
he took last fall and impose a blockade. 

The imposition of the blockade would 
bring again the risk of war. But it would 
not be a confrontation, such as that of last 
October, which would place the Soviet Union 
in the position of backing down. The Soviet 
Union would be called upon to fulfill its 
promise, and I do not believe that war would 
result. I hold that it is important that we 
establish the proposition that we will not 
accept a Russian base in Cuba, or in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There are many controversial issues before 
the Congress and the country—among them 
fiscal problems, unemployment, education, 

ts—and 


be solved to the entire satisfaction of any 
group, whether it be the business community, 
labor, agriculture, veterans organizations, or 
even the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
For all have, as is natural, their special po- 
sitions. 

Our system is one of representative govern- 
ment, and it is the obligation of the Congress 
to make decisions which we believe are in 
harmony with our constitutional system of 
government, which will protect and secure 
our country and lead it forward, and which 
represent as fully as possible the interests of 
the country as a whole. 

This does not mean that our decisions as 
a group or as individuals are always right. 
There are many voices in our country today, 
and they reflect a tremendous concern and 
interest in the affairs of government, and in 
the issue our country faces. There is critic- 
ism, and sharp criticism. 

The right of criticism cannot be ques- 
tioned, and should be encouraged, for criti- 
cism expresses opinion and can reduce the 
possibility of future mistakes. But I must 
say that those who base their criticism on 
loose charges that those who serve our Gov- 
ernment are less patriotic than they, or are 
engaged in some conspiracy to surrender our 
country and its freedom, speak untruly and 
breed hate. They do no service or good to 
our country. 

No one can speak for every Member of the 
Congress, because all are as human as the 
people they serve. But I know the over- 
whelming majority in the Congress are in- 
formed, patriotic men whose greatest devo- 
tion is to the preservation and strengthening 
of our country and its freedom. And what- 
ever our disagreements with him on policy 
or politics, I would not charge the President 
of the United States with any less patriotism 
or devotion to our country. 
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As I speak to this convention, I am con- 
scious that all of us haye had experiences 
in our military service which have drawn 
us into a deeper appreciation of our country. 
I have had the honor of serving In several 
capacities in the government—as a local offi- 
cial, a Member of the Senate, delegate in the 
United Nations in the development of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and as 
an ambassador. I am glad that following 
my service during World War II with the 
3d Army in Europe, I was able to inter- 
vene with General Patton and secure his 
order preventing the forcible repatriation of 
Russians who did not want to return to the 
Soviet Union. I am glad that as a member 
of the United Nations, I represented the 
United States when the U.N. for the first 
time condemned the Soviet Union for its 
breach of its wartime treaties with Nation- 
alist China. But I value above all the ex- 
periences of my life, my service in the Army 
during World War II because, like you, I 
knew that we were engaged in a service 
which was greater than ourselves, and for 
our country. 

I did not serve, like many of you, con- 
tinually in the front lines. But at times 
I saw the death of young men—far from 
their homes, their families, and their coun- 
try. We can never forget that those who 
went down in the sea, the air, or who fell 
in some dark forest, and gave up life, and 
all their aspirations and dreams, for this 
country, its future, and its freedom. 

As men who have served our country—our 
flag—in time of peril, who have sacrificed 
and have seen the sacrifice of others, we 
have a special responsibility to look at the 
problems of our country fairly and objec- 
tively, to do everything possible to meet 
them, and to provide leadership wherever we 
live, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 


lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
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proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory, No sale shall be made 
N (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Two Poems by Joseph C. Carson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a resident 
in my district, Mr. Joseph C. Carson, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., writes poetry as a hobby. 
He is also & great humanitarian, and is 
active in civic and charitable affairs. 

Mr. Carson has sent me two of the 
poems he has composed, one following the 
inatguration of President Kennedy in 
1961, and the other following the tragic 
assassination of our beloved President, 
which I wish to insert in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Just FRIENDLY Kinp: As You LEAD THE WAY 
Best wishes, Mr. President 

As you lead us on our way 
And may God's guiding grace be yours 

In all you do and say. 


May Congress and the Senate 
Each lend a helping hand 
To make your burdens lighter 

In a way you'll understand. 


We find at each election 
Those that win and lose 
The meaning of democracy 
Is to have the right to choose. 


And what we all should realize 
As we play the game 

That when the contest’s over 
We're Americans just the same. 


So let us pledge to do our best 
And mean it when we say 

Hand in hand—throughout the land 
We're with you all the way. 


May you find the road to the future 
Paved with blessings from above 
That will guide your way to a brighter day 
In this wonderful land we love. 
—JosePrH C. CARSON. 


Manch 1981. 
DEDICATED TO OUR LATE PRESIDENT, JOHN 
FITZGERALD KENNEDY: HE PASSED OUR WAY 


Well done Thy noble servant 
Your task on earth is o'er 

Though you left us for the great beyond 
You will live forever more. 

Your words and deeds are a volume 
With pages edged with gold 

That through the years the world will find 
A treasure to behold. 


We will miss you gallant leader 
More than words can ever say 

We are asking God to help us 
And lead us on our way. 

We are asking God to grant the peace 
You strived so hard to gain 

And to make it everlasting 
So you labored not in vain. 

You left us fondest memories 
Few others ever will 

That will echo through the ages 
Although your voice is still. 
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God called you to that distant shore 
Your helping hand is gone 
But the guiding light you left the world 
Shines on and on and on. 
—JOsEPH C. Carson, 1963. 


Resolution on Death of President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayor and City Council of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., has adopted a resolution of con- 
dolence on the untimely death of former 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy; and 
a resolution commending our new Presi- 
dent, Lyndon B. Johnson, for the courage 
and understanding with which he has 
assumed his new duties as President of 
the United States. 


I include the resolutions, as follows: ` 


RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 


Whereas an assassin did take the life of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, President of the 
United States of America, on November 22, 
1963, at Dallas, Tex.; and 

Whereas the citizens of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., Join with their fellow Americans in 
mourning the assassination of our Presi- 
dent, and deploring the godless philosophy 
which caused his murder; and : 

Whereas the citizens of our community 
desire to express their most sincere con- 
dolences, prayers for surcease from sorrow 
and wishes for the future welfare and hap- 
piness of the bereaved widow and children 
of the President: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session as- 
sembled, That we join in silent prayer to 
God for our departed President and, that 
we do, by this resolution, express our per- 
sonal sorrow and deep sense of loss to the 
bereaved family of John Fitzgerald Kennedy; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the official minutes of the City 
Council of the City of Vestavia Hills, Ala., and 
the original be sent to the widow, Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 

Unanimously adopted in regular session 
this 2d day of December 1963. 

ROBERT M. GUILLAT, Mayor. 

Attest: 

HENRY G. GALLIMORE, 
City Clerk. 
RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION 
Whereas the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 


son did enter upon the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United States of America under 


Whereas the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, in assuming the duties of the office of 


President of our beloved Nation, conducted 
himself at all times with good taste, with 
Christian consideration of the sensibilities 
of those bereaved, with courage and under- 
standing of his duties and the needs and 
requirements of the United States of Amer- 
ica: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session 
assembled, That we express for ourselves 
and on behalf of the citizens of our com- 
munity our grateful appreciation to the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson for the tone 
of his words and decisiveness of his actions 
during those trying days, and that we pray 
to Almighty God for divine guidance to our 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson, in the dif- 
ficult days that lie ahead. 

Unanimously adopted this 2d day of De- 
cember 1963. 

ROBERT M. GUILLAT, Mayor, 
Attest: 
HENRY G. GALLIMORE, 
City Clerk. 


Academic Freedom: The Right To 
Inquire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, although 
academic freedom has enjoyed a long and 
prosperous history in America, it is 
nevertheless a fragile concept subject to 
the everblowing winds of intolerance. 
For this reason alone the vitality and 
significance of academic freedom must 
be brought repeatedly to public atten- 
tion. Our institutions of higher learning 
have attained great stature throughout 
the world, but will hurriedly wither with 
the demise of academic freedom. 

Recently, these winds of ill will have 
been directed against a great academic 
institution, one with which I am person- 
ally familiar and in which I place every 
confidence, the University of Minnesota. 
In response to this grave assault upon 
our traditional academic freedoms, the 
regents of the University of Minnesota 
have issued the following statement on 
academic freedom. It deserves the care- 
ful consideration of my colleagues, for 
today, more than ever, we must draw 
upon the strong resources of the univer- 
sity “as it seeks to bring the methods of 
reason to bear upon our problems.” 

The statement follows: 

Text or STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

We, as the board of ts, are m- 
sible to the public for the health and vitality 
of the university. It is our responsibility 
to inquire continuously into the conduct of 
the university to make sure this health and 
vitality are preserved, 
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The university community is a city of 
more than 50,000 persons; they come from 
every part of the country; of the undergrad- 
uates, 94 percent come from somewhere in 
Minnesota. They represent a cross section 
of our population, differing from a random 
cross section only because they are especially 
selected for intellectual interests and intel- 
lectual competence. We assume that almost 
every type of political conviction Is to be 
found among them, just as in any city of 
50,000 adults one would expect to find the 
complete variety of political, social, economic, 
and religious beliefs. 

The university, the city, and the State do 
have facilities to insure order in such a com- 
munity. For varying problems of public 
safety we have provided for us a university 
security staff, a city police, and the FBI. We 
have confidence in the effectiveness of these 
law enforcement agents, and we cooperate 
with them. We believe the American com- 
munity is fundamentally law abiding; that 
it abhors both resort to violence in the affairs 
of men and the use of extralegal methods in 
the examination of alleged violations of law. 

Of all crimes or violations, the American 
philosophy and tradition require that we 
assume the citizen innocent until proved 
guilty. We believe it proper that the uni- 
versity leave the law enforcement role in 
American society to established law enforce- 
ment agencies. The university's tasks are 
learning, research, constructive criticism, and 


by nourishing devotion to the rule 
of reason in the conduct of human affairs. 
FREE UNIVERSITIES 


It cannot be too strongly stated that the 
only atmosphere in which a university can 
fulfill its assigned role is the atmosphere of 


the public good. Those universities con- 
tributing most have been those which are 
tree. 


From the first days of our independence 
the ts of American history have revered 
the le of free speech; they have had 
in our 


enough faith our form of government to 


encourages. 

The inherent validity of free competition 
among ideas is as apparent in the economic 
community as in the educational community. 
No one who has observed the development of 
the American economy can deny the efficiency 
of freedom. But perhaps an example of the 
creativity of freedom in the economic mar- 
ketplace will serve to clarify the importance 
of freedom to the marketplace of ideas. 

As recently as 40 years ago, the typical 
market was a corner store. Whether 
found in the country or city it was heated by 
a pot-bellied stove, its aisles were crowded, 


items one by one. Gradually, in a kind of 
merchandising conversation, the entire 
enterprise was changed. One merchant to 
increase the attraction of his business, 
widened the aisles; he was answered by a 
competitor who lowered shelves to put all 
items within easy reach; he in turn was 
premio by another who encouraged self- 
serv: 
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Step by step the modern supermarket was 
born. But no one firm jumped directly from 
the narrow, crowded, confused store 
of 1920 to the specially designed supermarket 
of today. It required a merchant's conver- 
sation in which free men challenged and 
answered each other in-a free and competi- 
tive atmosphere. 

MARKETPLACE OF IDEAS 


The marketplace of ideas is comparable, 
but even more dependent upon a completely 
free conversation. The student and the pro- 
fessor must live in an atmosphere where 
questioning is encouraged; where every al- 
ternative can be explored; where their free 
minds may be allowed to test the validity of 
each idea, and where they feel free to follow 
wherever truth may lead. Such a free atmos- 
phere is not merely necessary to university 
freedom; it Is also the way of life which 
we have a right to associate with America. 

To ask that the university be respected in 
its right to this freedom is not to ask for 
special privilege, but rather to ask for the 
opportunity to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the freedom in which we all believe and for 
which so many brave Americans have died. 
The most American activity of them all is to 
think, to speak, and to inquire freely. The 
un-American activity is to deny such free- 
dom. 

A university must cherish freedom or be 
untrue to its own nature. Equally it 
cherishes responsibility, the natural corol- 
lary of freedom. In this connection the 
regents endorse the following statement 
adopted by the Association of American Uni- 
versities in 1953 and reprinted in 1962: 

“Historically the word university is a 
guarantee of standards. It implies endorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation. 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts 
of utterances he may do serious harm to his 
profession, his university, to education, and 
to the general welfare. He bears a heavy 
responsibility to weigh the validity of his 
opinions and the manner in which they are 
expressed. His effectiveness, both as scholar 
and teacher, is not reduced but enhanced if 
he has the humility and the wisdom to 
recognize the fallibility of his own judgment. 
He should remember that he is as much a 
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versity, are as free to criticize his opinions 
as he is free to express them.” 
RESPONSIBLE CITIZENS 


University teachers, as teachers, are judged 
for scholarly competence by their peers from 
the moment they aspire to membership on 
a faculty. The demands of such Judgment 
are heavy, for the academic profession in- 
sists that its members be both skilled and 
devoted in their search for truth. The pro- 
fession grants status and tenure to its 
members in proportion to their publicly dem- 
onstrated competence within a given aca- 
demic discipline. And just as the medical 
profession must assume responsibility for 
establishing the standards -of competence 
which admit members to the practice of 
medicine, so must the academic profession 
assume responsibility for estab the 
standards of competence which qualify its 
members for the practice of teaching. 

Just as the atmosphere of freedom within 
a university is the best guarantee of produc- 
tive and responsible instruction, so, also, 
is it the best guarantee that students will 
grow toward responsible citizenship. A free 
society calls for citizens well schooled in 
the wisdom traditional to that society. It 
also calls for citizens accustomed to grap- 
pling with new ideas, to participating in the 
give and take of public discussion and to 
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assuming public responsibility for one's own 
thinking. 

Students properly assert their right to 
learn responsibilities of choice and decision 
which they must bear as citizens, and the 
free university properly provides the most 
appropriate setting for such learning. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of a free university to the develop- 
ment of citizens able to carry responsibility 
in a free society. The dangers of fanatic, 
angry, and irrational behavior were brought 
home to every American with the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

NATIONAL GOALS 

It is time for Americans to draw closer to- 
gether in dedication to our national goals. 
These include continued freedom, concern 
for the rights of others, political and spiritual 
tolerance, equality of opportunity, equality 
before the law and protection from the laws 
delays, and access to the blessings of justice 
and public order. 

These goals will not be won through angry 
and emotional outbursts which divide our 
people. They can be won by systematic, ra- 
tional, and thoughtful analysis of the ob- 
stacles to our national purposes. The uni- 
versity is of paramount importance to our 
Nation as it seeks to bring the methods of 
reason to bear upon our problems—to find 
better means to public peace, as well as more 
effective ways to deter threats of violence 
which may be directed toward our Nation. 
To do its rational work wisely, a university 
by its very nature requires freedom to in- 
quire. 

The people of Minnesota have been wise in 
their support of education. Their agricul- 
tural and industrial economy, as well as their 
public peace and safety, are the better be- 
cause of this wisdom. The university, oper- 
ating in an atmosphere of freedom, has made 
great contributions to the healthy, stable so- 
ciety of which we are all now so proud. 

We as regents are satisfied that to a very 
high degree the faculty of the university, and 
its administration, understand the mission 
of the university and are using their free- 
dom responsibly. 

We are satisfied that the existing agencies 
for enforcement of law and the protection of 
national peace and safety are alert and ade- 
quate to their tasks. 

We are also sure that the university offi- 
cials are prepared to, and do, cooperate with 
them in assuring national safety. 

We are impressed by the great respon- 
sibilities related to our national safety and 
prosperity that are continuously entrusted 
to the university personnel, and we wish to 
take this opportunity to reaffirm our faith in 
sae university and in the efficiency of free- 

om. 


Happy Birthday, Mr. Speaker 
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SPEECH 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the people I represent here—all 
the people of Alabama—I extend to you 
our best wishes on the occasion of your 
72d birthday. 

Your inherent kindness, your fairness 
as presiding officer of the U.S, House of 
Representatives, your great patience, 
your compassion for the problems and 
the well-being of all Americans are 
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greatly admired by every Member of the 
House. 

It is the wish of myself, and I am sure 
of everyone else here this morning, that 
you have many happy returns of this 
day and much happiness in the years 
ahead. 

Happy birthday, Mr. Speaker McCor- 
MACK. 


Review of the Book “National 
Security” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Lon- 
don Times recently characterized the 
new book, National Security, Political, 
Military, and Economic Strategies in the 
Decade Ahead,” as “an indispensable aid 
to the student of American strategic 
thinking.” I have found it precisely 
that. In this Hoover Institution publi- 
cation the thoughts of 34 of the Na- 
tion’s best thinkers on matters of se- 
curity are placed together in compre- 
hensible form by two skilled editors, 
David M. Abshire and Richard V. Allen, 
of the Center for Strategic Studies of 
Georgetown University. 

The volume includes the thoughts of 
James D. Atkinson, Morris Bornstein, 
Karl Brandt, Henry W. Briefs, W. Glenn 
Campbell, Herbert S. Dinerstein, Otto 
Eckstein, Roger A. Freeman, Gottfried 
Haberler, Herman Kahn, William R. 
Kinter, Henry A. Kissinger, Kurt L. Lon- 
don, Edward S. Mason, Albert J. Meyer, 
Oskar Morgenstern, Gerhart Niemeyer, 
G. Warren Nutter, Stefan T. Possony, 
Virgil Salera, Thomas C. Schelling, 
James R. Schlesinger, Irving H. Siegel, 
William S. Stokes, Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
George E. Taylor, Edward Teller, Frank 
N. Trager, Norman B. Ture, Richard L. 
Walker, Murray L. Weidenbaum, Karl 
A. Wittfogel and Arnold Wolfers. Its 
introduction is by Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
U.S. Navy, retired. 

On December 20 the Washington Post 
carried an informative review of “Na- 
tional Security” written by Robert A. 
Kilmarx, himself a noted expert on 
Strategy of the nuclear age. The review 
follows: 

Corn War STRATEGY Map EXAMINED For LOOK 
AHEAD 


(Reviewed by Robert A. Kilmarx) 

("National Security: Political, Military, and 
Economic Strategies in the Decade Ahead. 
Edited by David M. Abshire and Richard V. 
Allen. Praeger. 1039 pp.) 

This outstanding collection of broad analy- 
ses of national security problems has been 
Made available to the reading public at a 
Most fortunate time. Concern has been ex- 
Pressed by the administration since the sign- 
ing of the nuclear test ban treaty that the 
Public might be less inclined to support nec- 
essary defense expenditures because of the 
oe relaxed state of international ten- 

n. 

The assassination of President Kennedy 
may have reinforced this danger, since the 
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forces of intolerance, hatred, and extremism 
which many people apparently believe con- 
tributed to his death may be viewed in part 
as the product of cold war instability, ideo- 
logical conflict, and economic frustration. 

In assessing the strategic needs of our time, 
the pitfalls of euphoria about national se- 
curity policies could be compounded by apa- 
thy toward cold war conflict and withdrawal 
from International burdens. 

This is particularly true if the Soviets 
continue to avoid precipitating major crises 
over an extended period, while getting used 
to President Johnson's policies and determi- 
nation—and improving their economic and 
technological bases for future military power 
and political advance. 

Need for such a book has long been acute. 
The library of monographs, studies, reports, 
and proposals on national strategy is becom- 
ing too extensive and specialized to satisfy 
the needs of a busy citizenry. The national 
strategy of the United States may be likened 
to a river which has many tributaries and 
meandering propensities. Unless its general 
direction, the sandbars it must pass, and 
alternate channels into which it may flow, is 
public knowledge, the democratic process 
cannot be served. 

This book not only maps out much of the 
present strategic terrain but also provides 
environmental guides to future policy flow, 
to challenge the interest and judgment of a 
thoughtful reader. 

Many of its prominent and well-qualified 
contributors reemphasize the all-important 
fact that the Communists still present a 
long-term, persistent threat to our way of 
life. Neither the Soviet objective of world 
domination nor the tactics employed have 
fundamentally changed in spite of the return 
to peaceful coexistence in foreign policy. 

Some of the contributing see 
hope for the eventual evolution of Soviet 
policy away from traditional goals of global 
hegemony; others disagree and conclude that 
if a successful outcome is to be attained, US. 
containment policy must be supplemented 
more by a forward strategy that attempts to 
move the site of the cold war to enemy terri- 
tory. 

In editing this symposium, David Abshire 
and Richard Allen have done an excellent job 
organizing a vast amount of material. This 

ts the reader to become readily ac- 
quainted with the principal themes, to refer 
easily to particular areas of policy interest, to 
obtain clear synopses of contributed articles 
and to follow the discussion of controversial 


viewpoints. 


Pupils of Winton School, Hayward, 
Calif., Honor John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr, Speaker, I re- 
cently was privileged to visit Winton 
School, Hayward, Calif. My visit was 
2 weeks after the death of our beloved 
President, John F. Kennedy, and I was 
touched to observe the beautiful manner 
in which thé pupils at Winton School 
were sharing in the national mourning 
and honoring his memory. 

Amongst the thoughtful things done 
by the pupils in memory of President 
Kennedy was to dedicate to him the en- 
tire first page of their fine student news- 
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paper, “Green and White.” A most ex- 
cellent picture of our late President, with 
the White House in the background, its 
fiag at half-staff, by Student Artist Roy 
Ostyn was featured, together with a sen- 
sitive eulogy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am immensely proud of 
the young people of America, those to 
whom we will turn to for national and 
international leadership in the coming 
decades, My visit to Winton School has 
refreshed my confidence in the American 
adults of tomorrow. 


The Black Omen for Red Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, with the elevation of Ambas- 
sador Mann to Under Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs we may see a 
new tightening of U.S. policy toward 
Cuba. Congressional disapproval of 
many of our past actions and inactions 
are evident everywhere. Opposition to 
the foreign aid bill in the House has 
‘increased in recent years in proportion 
to the feelings in Congress that all is not 
well within the State Department in 
implementing stated U.S. policy. There 
is reason to hope that Mr. Mann will 
bring his well-respected talents to bear 
on the problems facing us all over South 
and Central America. His past Her- 
formance and experience indicates that 
we have reason to expect substantial im- 
provement. 


Cuba itself is facing new difficulties, 
which indicate that the time for us to 
press our economic blockade is at hand. 
Castroism is faltering. Now is the 
time to push for complete isolation. 

Editorial comment on the internal 
condition and external activity of Cuba 
points up the fact that Castro is in for 
some difficult days. I include an edi- 
torial from the Miami Herald in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE BLACK OMEN FOR Rep CUBA 

Omens abound that the focus of Commu- 
nist infection in the New World—Red Cuba— 
may soon be excised. 

First, there is the forthcoming showdown 
in the Organization of American States. 
Venezuela has formally accused Cuba of ag- 
gression. Its proof—3 tons of munitions 
traced from Belgium to Cuba to Venezuela— 
is being checked by an OAS committee. 

The procedure invokes the 1947 Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro for sanctioning aggression. 
A mere majority of the 20 OAS member 
nations can call a conference of foreign min- 
isters under the treaty. By two-thirds vote, 
the ministers can order appropriate hemis- 
pheric action up to and including the use 
of armed force. 

Second, there is a detailed report to the 
OAS committee from an organization of 
Cuban exiles telling how and where Red 
Cuba has been smuggling “arms, subversive 
agents, narcotics, and counterfelt money” 
into neighboring lands. 


- 
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Third, there are shortages of nearly every- 
thing inside Cuba, and frantic squirmings by 
the Fidel Castro regime. 

No longer do volunteers fill the ranks of 
Castro’s armed forces. He has invoked harsh 
new rules to get the manpower he needs for 
holding his subjects in line. He also has 
been shuffling ministerial assi; ts, thus 
raising questions about reliability in high 
places. 

Fourth, communism’s abject failure in 
Cuba for 5 long years has opened the eyes 
of its erstwhile dupes in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Crushing Castro in 1959 might have made 
him a martyr to Latin Americans bemused 
with his phony legend as a modern Robin 
Hood. The eviction of Castro today would 
be hailed by everyone but hard-core Com- 
munists as good riddance to bad rubbish. 

Finally, there is the plight of Castro's 
puppet masters in the Kremlin, desperate to 
feed and otherwise mollify their own sub- 
jects 


Their announced plan to spend $46 billion 
on their chemical industry, including fer- 
tilizers, means they will be compelled to trim 
expenses somewhere. Where better thar in 
their newest colony, Red Cuba, a Liability 
which is both costly and undependable? 


The Late President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a copy of a resolution by 
the De Kalb County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, expressing its sorrow 
and loss at the death of our late Presi- 
dent. I submit this resolution for in- 
sertion in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the asassination of President John 
F. Kennedy on November 22, 1963, has 
shocked the people of this State and Nation; 
and 
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Whereas President Kennedy had become a 
significant world leader and a capable Presi- 
dent of the United States; and 

Whereas he was the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party; and 

Whereas the people of Georgia had given 
him overwhelming support in his campaign 
for election as President; and 

Whereas his leadershiy in life has been lost 
to the people of Georgia, the United States 
and the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the De Kalb County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee, That our pro- 
found feeling of sorrow and of sympathy be 
communicated to his family and further- 
more, that our appreciation for the outstand- 
ing services of John F. Kennedy, in war and 
in peace, is hereby expresed by the members 
of this committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this commit- 
tee and that a copy be transmitted to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 

KELSEY HOWINGTON, 
7 Chairman. 
Mrs. HARRY B. WILTAN TS, Jr. 
Secretary. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


to print and deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


December 21, 1968 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
po or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
paps of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e: 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


An Address by Dr. Kenneth E. Appel, 
Professor of Psychiatry, School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
at the Dedication of the Oaklawn 
Psychiatric Center, Elkhart, Ind., Sep- 
tember 20, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my great privilege to have been present 
for the ceremonies marking the dedica- 
tion of the Oaklawn Psychiatric Center 
in Elkhart, Ind., on September 20, 1963, 
and to hear an address by one of the 
most distinguished figures in the field of 
mental health in the United States, Dr. 
Kenneth E. Appel, professor of psychia- 
try at the School of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert Dr. 
Appel’s address, “The Community and 
Psychiatry,” in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

It seems appropriate to draw attention 
to Dr. Appel’s address today in view of 
the 324 to 4 record vote in the House of 
Representatives yesterday, December 19, 
in favor of a bill to make supplemental 
appropriations for certain activities of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare related to mental retarda- 
tion. 

The Oaklawn Psychiatric Center is 
sponsored by the Mennonite Churches of 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. 
The northern Indiana district of the 
Church of the Brethren and the Elkhart 
community also share in support of the 
center. 

The address follows: 

THE COMMUNITY AND PSYCHIATRY 
(By Kenneth E. Appel, M.D., professor of 
psychiatry, School of Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania) 

The Oaklawn Psychiatric Center is a new 
bulwark against many of the destructive 
forces in man and society. It is a happy state 
of affairs that sickness can be attacked by 
service, education, and research in a place of 
such beauty. It is fortunate that there is 
leadership with such foresight here in the 
community, the State, the board of direc- 
tors, the person of your director, and the 
religious foundation that has been urgently, 

this 


religion. 

To survive one cannot be content with 
conditions as they are. One must be curi- 
ous and explore, explore the resources at 
hand and develop new resources. This in- 
volves science, education, and research, 
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to which this new facility is dedicated—plus 
the inalienable joining of service in psy- 
chiatry. 

The joint commission has cut out new 
paths to further the enrichment of life with 
health and well-being. It has etched new 
plans for a multidimensional many-sided at- 
tack on mental illness. It has broadened the 
concept of psychiatry. Psychiatry is no 
longer just the domain of mental hospitals. 
It is not just the province of psychiatrists. 
It is not merely the concept of the mentally 
ill or the insane. The joint commission 
has emphasized new understandings of 
mental and emotional illness—whether 
through molecular chemistry, psycho- 
analysis, chemical genetics, or sociological 
factors. It has moved psychiatry into new 
areas. It has moved it into the community. 
It has moved it into the general hospital. 
It has pointed out the need of the collaborat- 
ing, helping professions. Psychiatry is not 
Just the function of the psychiatrists, nor 
even of the general practitioner. It involves 
many other helping professions and disci- 
plines, including chemistry, psychology, an- 
thropology, sociology, and religion. Treat- 
ment and prevention are not just hospital 
functions. They extend to the community, 
to the home, to the school, to the factory, to 
the church. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


There are the unemployed. It is an irony 


that the silent people, the helpless people 
in our mental hospitals and in our com- 


dations of the joint commission. Research 
in human behavior. Yet few medical 
schools have departments of human be- 
havior—human engineering and ongoing re- 
search in these important fields, 


4 
3 
R 
F 


the 
of the people who live on tt” (p. 19), 


weaving of A medicine, 
psychology, sociology, an and 
culture. It requires not only professional 


and achievements. This is life. 
ago a psychotic patient was helped over 24 


1 Calder, R. “After the Seventh Day.” Men- 
tor Book, New York, 1961, p. 265. 

2 Calder, R. “Earthlings in the Space Age.” 
University of Edinburgh. Inaugural lecture 
No. 11, Nov, 2, 1961. 
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friends to come to tea. She felt welcome, 
she felt together, she felt belonging, she 
felt wanted. These were healing forces in 
a critical condition. These are practical 
measures that do not require the scientists 


to implement. 
The healing effect of interest. The relief 
from things over. The resources 


talking 
that develop from discussion and search- 
ing out possibilities and alternatives in pa- 
tient, considerate, understanding, human 
relationships. These are helpfulnesses that 
come from constructive These 
are situations that we all can try to create 
in our limited ways. But they help to 
counteract hunger, fear, greed, domination, 
exploitation, dependency, ignorance, super- 
stitution, prejudice, cruelty, complacency, 
deprivation, and rejection, hate, anxiety, 
loneliness, which are the germs of desolation 
and destruction, just as fatal as the tubercle 
bacillus, the low oxygen of the stratosphere, 
and the bacillus pestis. There is releasing 
of the cooperative search for new solutions 
to disruptive, distressing, stressful condi- 
tions. This is helping the individual come 
into his own, whenever his constructive ca- 
pacities and interests lie. This is helping 
the individual move into society again, Co- 
operatively and constructively. This is a 
long way—just the opposite in fact from 
authoritative manipulation, decisionmak- 
ing, domination, direction, dependency, and 
brainwashing which is so often miscon- 
ceived as psychotherapy. 
STATEMENT BY THE LATE PRESIDENT 

Our President has said, “Unless man can 
match his strides in weaponry and tech- 
nology with equal strides in social and politi- 
cal development, our great strength, like 
that of the dinosaur, will become incapable 


Chaplain Harris of the US. Senate 
writes‘ “In a nation where more than 
half of our hospital beds are occupied by 
persons who experienced mental breakdowns, 
the psychiatrists seem to be as essential as 
obstetricians, where successful men have a 
way of hitting the top of the obituary col- 
umn about the same time as they hit the 
top in their profession, it may not be in- 
appropriate to inquire whether some of us 
may not be too eager * * * just how bright 
are these men in a hurry who purchase their 
pedestals (or pursue security) with half- 
lived, half-enjoyed lives?” These are con- 
cerns of all of us. They are causes of fall- 
out, whether in inefficiency, unemployabllity, 
psychosomatic illness, emotional or mental 
disease, or mental retardation. These are 
not only medical and psychiatric problems, 
but moral and religious ones. 

The report of the Joint Commission is full 
of challenges. Whitehead says that a nation 
that cannot break through its traditional 
ways of thinking and behaving and living is 
doomed to destruction. C.P. Snow says that 
the future belongs to those who can employ 
future directed thinking instead of status 
or traditional directed thinking. Toynbee 
indicates those nations have survived or those 
people have survived who have been able to 
develop resources to meet new conditions. 


tions for old problems—which we believe 
are related to the survival not only of our- 
selves, but of our children and children's 
children. 

PEOPLE FOR PEOPLE 


My plea is: People for people. Personnel 
for sick people. Not people against people— 


* President Kennedy addresses the United 
Nations General Assembly, Sept. 25, 1961. 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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indifferent to people—distant from people— 
hostile to people—afraid of people. But 
people for people to counteract the illnesses 
that break the strongest bonds we know be- 
tween people. 

Words point to things, objects, conditions. 
Words also catch the spirit of a place and its 
people. The words that come today, that 
the Oaklawn Psychiatric Center etches in 
bold, proud outlines are: 

“New horizons, new levels of community 
life, new levels of mental health, and mental 
health in action.” 

It is most fitting and appropriate to mark 
this occasion. Achievement is accompanied 
by a feeling of well-being. The overflowing 
of well-being becomes celebration. Celebra- 
tion here is not only of an individual, the 
board of directors, but of the community— 
and I must emphasize again—a religious 
community energized by practical devotions 
and sacriments of service. 

This is the kind of community festival 
which not only calls attention to community 
accomplishment; it is a sign of community 
well-being and community strength, Com- 
munity effort, devotion and action for the 
community good la here given public wit- 
ness and religious sanction and dedication. 
This is true wealth of a community: leader- 
ship of men of vision and wisdom, and par- 
ticipation, involvement and collaboration of 
people themselves. There is dedication here 
to new ideals of health and service. This 
marks, I believe, high achievement of West- 
ern culture and civilization. 

It is showing mercy. 

It is acting justly. 

It is walking together. 

Going together. 

Doing together. 

Walking humbly together. 

And these are ancient precepts from the 
Bible which point to personal strength and 
health, and community, state, and social 
well-being. 

Science advances by degrees. The Joint 
Commission of Mental Illness and Health, 
established by the Congress of the United 
States made a survey of mental health re- 
sources and strengths available in the United 
States today. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 


One of the foremost recommendations of 
high priority is to further and spread the 
use of the science of personal psychological 
treatment called psychotherapy, and the use 
of new drugs that produce and maintain 
stability. These measures and methods effect 
restraint of the emotional and impulsive ex- 
cesses, urgencies and impetuosities, which 
appear in people under great streas and 


by drugs used by psychiatrists and general 
practitioners to restrain and stabilize the 
impulsive, unrefiective, underrational emo- 
tional convulsions till under personal guid- 
ance rational, selective, organizing, control- 
ling capacities of the individual come to the 
fore, reassert themselves and often offer new 
constructive potentialities of achievement 
for the individual. 

The Joint Commission points to new com- 
munity opportunities by the use not only of 
the newer drugs and the new psychology and 
new psychotherapy, as I have indicated, but 
by new community concepts of mental and 
emotional illness and new concepts of treat- 
ment in the community as represented by 
this Psychiatric Center. New and broader 
concepts of religion, I make bold to believe, 
are not only renewed attacks on mental and 
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emotional and social lilness but also rep- 
resent new strengths and resources in com- 
munity health and well-being. The enlarge- 
ment of outpatient treatment into day-care 
centers, such as this new Oaklawn Center, 
represents a forward-looking attack on the 
No. 1 health problem of our Nation, namely 
emotional and mental illness. This was not 
formerly possible for the knowledge was not 
available. Here in this enlightened commu- 
nity the new possibilities are seized upon 
in the forefront in the battle against the suf- 
fering of mental Uiness and the community 
weakness of mental illness, Mental illness 
is not only a responsibility in part of the 
individual who Is iN, but it is often the 
responsibility of the community environ- 
ment in its causation. This Psychiatric Cen- 
ter will forge new community well-being and 
happiness. 


RENEWED SOCIAL IDEALS 


This is why it is an honor for me to be 
here today to share in this festival. I re- 
joice in these achievements, reaffirmations, 
and rededications to renewed social ideals. 
These are the evidences of the real strengths, 
ideals, and well-being of these United States. 

May I close by quoting a prayer for the 
ages from one of the great saints of hu- 
manity—whose dally saying, renews our 
faith, and strength, and implemented, will 
help lighten the burden of many psychiatric 
family and social tensions—tensions and 
disasters. such as we are witnessing today, 
not only in Vietnam but in certain parts of 
our country: 


Where there is wrong, forgiveness; 


Where there is doubt, let me bring faith; 
Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, Thy light, 

Where there is sadness, Joy. 


“Lord, grant that I may seek rather 
To comfort—than to be comforted: 
To understand—than to be understood; 
To love—than to be loved. 


“For, it is by giving that we receive; 
It is by self-forgetting that we find: 
Tt is by forgiving that we are forgiven; 
It is by dying that we awaken to the eter- 
nal life.” 
—Sr. Francis or Assist. 


Christmas Message of Richard Cardinal 
Cushing of Roman Catholic Archdio- 
cese of Boston Notes Achievements 
of Late Beloved President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, in his 
annual Christmas message to his flock 
in the Roman aCtholic archdiocese of 
Boston, Richard Cardinal Cushing, a 
close personal friend of our late beloved 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
again paid tribute to President Kennedy 
for his unstinting labors on behalf of 
“peace on earth.” Under unanimous 
consent, I include Cardinal Cushing’s 
message, taken from the Boston Herald 
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of December 20, in full in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
CARDINAL PRAISES KENNEDY'S NOBILITY 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, in his annual 
Christmas message, entitled “The President 
of Peace,” said last night that “We can 
begin to see an international orchard of 
good fruit growing out of the tragic martyr- 
dom of our much loved and sorely missed 
young President, John F. Kennedy.” 

TURNED THE HEARTS OF MEN 

The cardinal’s message: 

The people that walked in darkness, 
have seen a great light. To them that dwelt 
in the region of the shadow of death, light 
is risen.” 

“The test ban treaty, the prevailing price 
of wheat, a heartening pause in the mad, in- 
cessant rush to arm, the talk of butter in- 
stead of guns emanating from Moscow, 
slashed budgets in the Pentagon—all this 
accumulation of positive thought and action 
regarding disarmament has surely turned 
the hearts of men, in this Christmastide, to- 
ward genuine sentiments of peace on earth, 
good will among men. 

“Gradually, in our cautious optimism 
about world peace, we can begin to see an 
international orchard of good fruit growing 
out of the tragic martyrdom of our much- 
loved and sorely missed young President, 
John F. Kennedy. 

“If his administration accomplished noth- 
ing else—and certainly there have been many 
other fine achievements—his legacy to us of 
a more stable peace alone would enable his 
memory to be resplendently enshrined in the 
minds and hearts of all men.” 

PERSONAL CHARM 


“John Kennedy's irresistible personal 
charm, his penetrating intellect and nerves 
of steel in varied dialog with Khrushchey 
and the other key leaders of the world, have 
yielded worldwide easement where there was 
paramount tension, universal hope where 
there was widespread fear. 

We arm to parley.’ JFK. used to say, 
citing the words of Churchill. And parley 
he did, strong in the strength of America's 
embattled traditions and vast resources. 
Yet he always parleyed' with greater em- 
phasis on the will to win, not by guns and 
bombs, but in the arts of peace and the 
works of peace. 

“We can certainly advance the educated 
guess that so very much of the domestic 


fear implanted in the human spirit by the 
constant threat of holocaustal atomic war.” 
WALKING IN DARKNESS 
“JFE. knew, in the words of Isaiah, that 
all too many members of the human family 
walked in darkness and in ‘the shadow of 
death’ because of dread of the H-bomb. 
“Beset by sore domestic problems though 
he was: civil rights, the unfinished business 
of Abraham Lincoln; aid to education in 
which the common interest alined him 


long friends arrayed on both sides; always, 
he knew that world peace in a climate of 
dignity and justice was the mightiest chal- 
lenge of his high calling. 

“National unity in wartime is easy: na- 
tional unity in time of peace is difficult, yet 
much more productive of the positive things 


“Our late President knew with profound 
conviction that America could not ade- 
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quately fulfill its democratic destiny in a 
climate of war, Peace, peace with justice 
and dignity, this is and has ever been the 
prerequisite of America’s role in a free and 
prosperous community of nations. 

“The current lessening of world tensions 
gives the fact of history to JK. s oratorical 
pleas to make a beginning, take one step 
forward, even in the face of 100 years of 
uncertainty. 

“In this happy, annual commemoration 
of the birthday of the Prince of Peace, let 
us also commemorate a noble American and 
constant follower of the Christmas star, un- 
der which he, like the shepherds and the 
wise men, harkened to the message of 
peace on earth to men of good will.’” 


Education Congress of 1963 Writes 
Historic Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are quick to criticize this Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress would do well 
to read the excellent article which ap- 
peared today in the Washington Star. 

Miss Susanna McBee has done the 
Nation an impressive public service by 
reviewing the truly impressive record 
the Congress has written in the field 
of education. 

It is truly said the future of our Na- 
tion lies in the hands of our youth. I 
am proud to be a member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee which 
wrote the legislation adopted by the 
Congress. 

This impressive record is at once a 
tribute to all the members of my com- 
mittee, its chairman, the leadership of 
this House and to Speaker McCormack 
without whose untiring leadership and 
cooperation this record could not have 
been written. 

We in the Congress have built a living 
memorial to President Kennedy in mov- 
ing the important legislation through 
Congress. Generations of young Amer- 
icans will be able to look upon the Mem- 
bers of the 88th Congress for building 
in America a new frontier in education. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss McBee'’s excellent 
article follows: 

From the Washington Post, Dec. 23, 1963] 
EDUCATION CONGRESS oF 1963 OUTDID 
HISTORICAL LANDMARK 
(By Susanna McBee) 

President Johnson sald the other day this 
session of Congress wili go down as the Edu- 
cation Congress of 1963. 

Earlier, he had predicted that 
was on its way to doing more for education 


But after some quick calculations, the ad- 
ministration concluded that this 
year has done even more for schooling than 
the 1862 Congress. 

That does not mean all educational prob- 
lems have been solved. A area of 
need which Congress has not dealt with, 
and is not likely to next year, is ald for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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FOUR ACTS PASSED 


Still, when the price tags of four 1963 acts 
are totaled, Government spending will reach 


In just a few years, the Government will 
be spending nearly three times as much on 
education as it has spent in the last cen- 
tury under the 1862 Morrill Act and the 1958 
National Defense Education Act, which 
among other things provided Federal loans 
to college students. 

Until this year, $334 million has been 
spent on land grant college teaching pro- 
grams and $800 million has gone for various 
NDEA projects. 

The 1963 acts are: 

A “bricks and mortar” college aid measure 
authorizing $1,095 million over the next 3 
years. 

A Vocational Education Act which also 
extends the National Defense Education Act 
programs for 1 year and the aid to areas 
“impacted” with children of Federal em- 
ployees for 2 years, The cost over the next 
4 years would be $1.6 billion. has 
appropriated funds to continue the “impact” 
and student loan programs the rest of this 
fiscal year. The administration is 
to request supplemental appropriations for 
the new programs early next month. 

A $236.4 million aid to medical education 


program. 

A medical retardation facilities act that 
provides $51.5 million in grants in the next 
three years for research and training of 
teachers to instruct handicapped children. 

AID TO COLLEGES 


The biggest chunk of Federal ald went to 


Tach will provide $835 million in grants and 
$360 million loans over the 3- 

Universities would have pei ei 
struction grants on the basis of 
dollars for each Federal dollar. 
ment will put up 40 percent of the cost 


: 
i 


| 


5 


Congress has met this year, was the 
„ loan funds for need 
studen: In raising the ceiling 
from $90 million to $125 million 
and $135 million next year, Congress will 
helping 70,000 more students this year 
90,000 more next year. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AID 


Another measure, the Medical Education 
Act, should go far to prevent s shortage of 
doctors, dentists, and other medical person- 
nel. Because of the new program, the num- 
ber of students entering medical and dental 
schools should go from 12,500 to 19,000 a 


EB. 
278538 


to get loans up to 88,000 each for a 4-year 
course under a $1.4 million program ap- 
proved for the next 3 Medical, den- 


Congress also shifted the emphasis in voca- 
tional education from agricultural and home 
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economics training to jobs offered in a more 
urban, technical society. 

It struck at the school dropout problem by 
approving a work-study plan for students 
who want to earn money and attend high 
school at the same time and a program of 
five residential job training schools for youths 
aged 15 to 20. 

It boosted Federal ald to vocational edu- 
cation, now about $57 million a year, by 
another $731 million over the next 4 years. 

Most of the 1963 education bills were 
passed without fanfare. But next year they 
will become political weapons when Congress 
defends its record against charges that it has 
“done nothing.” 


Late President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Praised for Revival of Conservation 
Movement by National Wildlife Fed- 


eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our late 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, demonstrated during his tenure in 
office a keen awareness of the necessity 
to preserve America’s natural resources 
through an enlightened conservation 
program. I am sure that my colleagues 
will want to read an article in Conserva- 
tion News, published December 15, as 
an educational service of the National 
Wildlife Federation, and entitled “J.F.K, 
Will Be Remembered for Revival of Con- 
servation Movement.” Under unanimous 
consent I include this article with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
JFK. Wi. Be REMEMBERED FOR REVIVAL or 

CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 

The late President John F. Kennedy, to use 
a judgment of Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
by then Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
at the 1963 annual meeting of the National 
Wildlife Federation in Detroit, will perhaps 
be remembered as favorably and as affec- 
tionately because of the revival that he gave 
to the conservation movement in this coun- 
try as he will be remembered for any of the 
other numerous things he did. 

The proponent of a “third wave” of con- 
servation in the United States, following that 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roose- 
velt, John F. Kennedy during his tragically 
foreshortened tenure in the highest office 
in the land breathed new life into this vital 
field of endea vor by taking such personal and 
dramatic steps as: 

Sending on March 1, 1962, a bold and 
farseeing special message to the Congress on 
conservation—a document termed by Interior 
Secretary Udall “an unprecedented charter 
for vigorous action, and a specific program 
for the future”; 

, and addressing on May 25, 1962, 
a White House Conference on Conservation— 
the first to be called since Theodore Roosevelt 
convened Governors of the States in 1908— 
which brought together some 280 leaders of 
national conservation policy in public and 
private life for an exchange of views; and 

Emphasizing the need for “new programs 


swing through 
he made his call for a “third wave of con- 
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servation” and told audiences, “Conservation, 
in the real analysis, is the Job of us all.” 

The late President indicated his awareness 
of conservation problems early in his admin- 
istration. On March 3, 1961, while dedicating 
the new headquarters building of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation in Washington, 
D.C., he quoted a poem read at his inaugura- 
tion by the late Robert Frost which began, 
“The land was ours before we were the 
land's,” interpreting this to mean that this 
new land of ours sustained us before we were 
a nation, and although we are now the 
land’s—a nation of people matched to a 
continent—we still draw our strength and 
sustenance * * * from the earth.” 

“It is our task in our time and in our gen- 
eration to hand down undiminished to those 
who come after us what was handed down 
to us by those who went before, the natural 
wealth and beauty which is ours,” the late 
President said at the NWF building dedica- 
tion ceremony, noting, “To do this will re- 
quire constant attention and vigilance, sus- 
tained vigor and imagination.” 

These qualities—especially vigor and imag- 
ination—were brought to bear on the Na- 
tion's conservation problems by Mr. Ken- 
nedy and his able team of hand-picked “New 
Frontiersmen” including Secretary of the 
Interlor Udall and Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman, Some of the fruits of the Ken- 
nedy administration's labors: 

The establishment of three new national 
seashores—Cape Cod in Massachusetts, Point 
Reyes in California, and Padre Island in 
Texas—and several new National Wildlife 
Refuges; 

The creation of a new Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation within the Department of the 
Interior to act as a needed focal point within 
the Federal Government for all outdoor 
recreation activities; 


The strengthening of Federal water pol- 
lution control programs, especially in the 
areas of law enforcement and grants for waste 
treatment plant construction; 

The authorization of a $105 million loan for 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
to initiate a crash program of wetlands ac- 
quisition; 

The accelerated setting aside of wilder- 
ness areas within the national forests de- 
spite the failure of Congress to pass the 
administration-supported wilderness bill; 

The adoption of a Department of Com- 
merce regulation requiring coordination with 
State conservation agencies in the planning 
of highways built with Federal funds; and 

The steps taken within the Federal estab- 
Ushment to lessen the potential threat of 
chemical pesticides to man and wildlife, 
through research, law enforcement and edu- 
cation programs. 


The Strategy of Deception 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a most significant 
book on Communist worldwide tactics, 

This book is entitled The Strategy of 
Deception.” It is a collection of essays 
edited by Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, recently 
published by Farrar, Straus & Co. 
This remarkable book in 16 short, 
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easy-to-read chapters details the full de- 
ception of Communists and their activi- 
ties throughout the world. 

This is an ideal book for layman and 
expert alike. It discusses how the Com- 
munists operate in India, Africa; Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, and elsewhere. 

Many of the contributors are well- 
known figures. One—Julian Gorkin— 
was actually the founder of the Com- 
munist movement in Levant, Spain. 

“The Strategy of Deception” shows 
how the Communists continually deviate 
and zigzag and vary their basic principles 
and their very ideologies to follow the 
line put forth by Moscow or now, in many 
cases, the line put forth by Peiping. 

It is interesting to note that there is 
no worldwide Communist tactical pat- 
tern. In each case the Communists 
merely choose the most expedient path 
to gain the most credit and recognition 
possible. 

This book amply demonstrates in each 
of the 16 essays and in the excellent in- 
troduction written by Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
the complete unreliability and irrational- 
ity of the Communist movement and the 
Communist leaders. 

This book is recommended to those 
among us who would like to gain a work- 
ing knowledge of communism in action. 

I hope all my colleagues will find the 
time to examine “The Strategy of De- 
ception” for I feel there is no one so 
sophisticated or so knowledgeable who 
cannot benefit from it. 


John Crown’s Legacy 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp today Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk’s column which appeared in the 
New York Times yesterday, Sunday, De- 
cember 22, that I feel is most inspiring 
and merits thoughtful reading. The 
article follows: 

JOHN Crown’s LEGACY—VETERAN Leaves Ex- 
AMPLE OF COURAGE AND A PLEA THAT LOVE 
SUPPLANT GREED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

(In 1946 a letter was published in this 
column from a young veteran in Halloran 
Hospital, a letter created by suffering and 
bewilderment, In 1950, after 4 years of 
struggle, the writer, John Crown, died. 

(His legacy to the world was an example 
of courage and a philosophy of life that, in 
these troubled and uncertain days, plead 
even more eloquently for the necessity of 
understanding than the day on which his 
letter was written. 

(In this era of precocious technology, hy- 
drogen bombs, guided missiles and all the 
additions to the horrors of war that have 
caused an epidemic of anxiety, tension, and 
hate throughout the world, this pain- 
wracked boy's prescription for peace among 
men merits thoughtful rereading during 
„ of mouring for our late Presi- 

en 


1963 


My name is John Crown. I am a para- 
plegic at Halloran General Hospital. My 
physical wounds are very small in comparison 
with my spiritual wounds. I have come back 
from death to a world that I no longer care 
for. I, who have been engaged in the great 
struggle to save the world from tyranny and 
having seen my comrades die for this cause, 
can now find no peace in the world or in my 
country. 

Having lived so close to death for 2 years, 
the reasons why there is no peace seem in- 
finitesimally flimsy. Russia wants the 
Dardanelles, Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the 
Moslems want India, labor wants more wages, 
capital wants more profit, Smith wants to 
pass the car in front of him, Junior wants 
more spending money. To these, I say, is 
it necessary to kill and cripple human be- 
ings for such petty gains? 

Anyone who thinks a human body is so 
cheap that it can be traded for a tract of 
land, a piece of silver, or a few minutes of 
time should be forced to listen to the moans 
of the dying night and day for the rest of 
his life. 

All the troubles of the world originate in 
the common man. The eelfish and greedy 
ways of nations are just the ways of each 
individual man multiplied a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man drop, 
so do the morals of the nation and of the 
world. 

As long as our individual morals remain 
at a low ebb, so will be the world. Until 
each of us stops “hogging the road” with his 
car, stops fighting over the seat on the bus, 

is 


It Could Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following poem: 

Ir COULD HAPPEN HERE 
‘Tis 2 days till Christmas; we're still in the 
“House.” 


Not many are stirring, not even my spouse. 
Most Members await in the cloakroom with 


care 
In hopes that our Speaker may soon take his 
chair. 


The pressmen were restless and ready for bed 

But visions of headlines ran through their 
head. 

The ladies were quiet, but the men could still 


yap; 
So for some it was hard to catch much of a 
nap. 


Then throughout the “Hill” bells rang with 
a clatter, 

And I rushed from my room to help settle 
the matter. 

Away down the tunnel Members rushed with 
a flash; 

They sped up the stairways in a final mad 
dash. 


The galleries were ‘most empty when we 
reached the door, 

But this didn't matter to those on the floor. 

Then, what to our wondering eyes did appear 

But, H. R. Gross and nine foreign reindeer, 

With such a driver, so witty and quick 

Most knew in a moment it must be a trick. 
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More rapid than pages, his chargers they 
came. 

He arose and objected, and called for the 
names: 

Now CHARLIE, now CarL, Les, and HALE; let's 
not tarry; 

And the same goes for you—-Passman and 
NATCHER, RHODES, Forn end Garr.” 

To the top of his voice (it filled the big hall) 

“Now, let's get this settled, once and for 
all.” 


“We've been here a year, through thick and 
through thin 

And this final obstacle gets under my skin.” 

So up to the mike with a statement he flew 

With a full 5 minutes, and an amendment, 
too. 


And then In a twinkling we heard with alarm 

A voice that we knew had acquired new 
charm. 

As I lifted my head and was turning around 

To the well came the Speaker, without mak- 
Ing a sound. 

As he walked he was smiling, from his head 
to his toes; 

And his colleagues were hopeful he'd hold 
down the “noes.” 


A bundle of papers he took from the stack 

And stood ready and waiting to answer back. 

His eyes sort of sparked as he looked at 
H.R. 

And his patience would be tried if H. R. went 
too far. 

But to those in their seats, this could be the 
end; 

And back to our districts, our fences to 
mend. 


The finale was set and H. R. was in form. 
He fumed and he fussed and kicked up a 
storm. 


H. R. had a knack for this sort of fight 
And some say he'd skip Christmas if he 
thought he was right. 


He was ranting and raving (was his usual 
self 


And not many laughed when he moved to 
place “aid” on the shelf. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 

Soon gave many to know this bill could be 
dead 


He spoke his words, then looked to his right 

And saw his friend, Jonn, itching to fight. 

And dropping his hands, he paused with a 
smile 


And then strode to his seat near the center 
aisle. 


As the battle raged, we prayed for a “whis- 
tle” 


But alas, came the words that fell like a 
missile. 

I heard the Speaker, as he pounded the gavel 

“We'll adjourn till tomorrow; so don't plan 
to travel.” 


If Peace Breaks Out—Disaster? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in his column in the New York Herald 
Tribune for December 21, 1963, Laurence 
Barrett raises timely and significant 
questions, The reaction to the proposed 
closing of certain military installations 
by the Department of Defense shows how 
unprepared the Nation is for a reduction 
is for a reduction in defense spending. 
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It is past time for an overall approach to 
the problems and potentials of the con- 
version of our economy. I call my col- 
leagues’ attention to Laurence Barrett's- 
thoughtful article, which follows: 
From the New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 21, 
1963] 
Ir PEACE BREAKS OUT— DISASTER? 
(By Laurence Barrett) 

WASHINGTON. —Two ugly questions remain 
in the wake of the congressional uproar over 
the Pentagon’s plans to cut out some obsolete 
military installations, 

Is the gigantic American Defense Estab- 
lishment an irreplaceable prop of the Ameri- 
can affluent society? 

If peace ever breaks out on some distant, 
happy day, will the fear of economic disloca- 
tion become a brake on disarmament? 

To hear a few outraged Members of Con- 
gress talk, the answer to the first question is 
a definite yes, and to the second, a strong 
maybe. To hear lawmakers talk, military 
spending is Just another huge, juicy hunk of 
meat in the old pork barrel, One New York 
Representative threatened to turn the Pen- 
tagon upside down and inside out before he'd 
let it touch facilities in his district. Other 
lawmakers said that closing the bases 
wouldn't really save money, because the Fed- 
eral Government would have to provide for 
those who are injured economically. 

These arguments smack of immorality and 
idiocy. They are immoral because they im- 
ply we can be prosperous only by 
for war. They are idiotic because they state 
explicitly that we must prepare for war in an 
inefficient manner. 

Yet it is not surprisng that these argu- 
ments are made. We have been living in a 
garrison state with little interruption since 
1941. The habit and mood become more 
difficult to break as time goes on. Further, 
the ramifications of defense spending grow 
more diffuse and complex all the time. 

Tody the Defense Department pays roughly 
10 cents out of every dollar’s worth of goods 
produced and services performed in this 
country. The Defense Department gives di- 
rect employment to about 3.6 million persons 
and, through procurement of hardware and 
construction of facilities, pays the salaries 
of millions more. 

Not enough is known about this whole 
area, Just last month Charles J. Hitch, De- 
fense Department comptroller, told Congress: 
“We do not actually know the number of 
persons directly engaged in defense work in 
the private sector of the economy.” This 
means we haven’t the vaguest notion of how 
many are so engaged indirectly. 

Discussing the same problem recently, 
Roswell L. Gilpatric, Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary, said: “If you ask us what will be the 
effect over the next few years of changes in 
defense demand for, let us say, molded 
ceramic items, we cannot give an answer. 
The Defense Department does not buy 
molded ceramic parts as such, but rather 
buys missiles and precision equipment which 
do use these parts.” 

Steps are being taken to remedy this ig- 
norance, but it will be some years before the 
studies are completed by the Institute for 
Defense Analyses and the Research Analysis 
Corp., two nonprofit organizations supported 
by the military. Meanwhile, the Defense 
Department, through its Office of Economic 
Adjustment, attempts to help communities 
that are adversely affected by changes and re- 
ductions in defense spending. There are also 

for a new, high-level agency to deal 
exclusively with these problems. 

This is all to the good, but the question 
is whether it is good enough. Both the De- 
fense Department and the Government at 
large could do more, 

The Pentagon should break the pork-barrel 
psychology that it has helped to create. The 
announcement of big military contracts 
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should not be given first to Congressmen to 
announce to the papers back home. This 


peting Congressmen 
pression has another side, obviously: If the 
legislator gets credit for defense business 
that comes in, he deserves blame for the 
loss of such business. This is neither ac- 
curate nor healthy. 

Also, the Pentagon should not invite 
special pleas from Congressmen on behalf of 
particual sites for new installations and par- 
ticular contractors. The Pentagon has quite 
enough manpower and computers to figure 
out these matters for itself. Im most cases 
these representations are merely window 
dressing anyway. But they do propagate the 


It goes without saying that occasionally 
legislators do exert such influence, and not 
only at the Pentagon. It also goes without 
saying that this is wrong. 

Beyond this, the Government has an obli- 
gation to reassure the country that its pros- 
perity does not depend on the Defense Estab- 
lishment. This can be done only through 
preparation and publication of comprehen- 
sive plans for what we would do if the world 

did 


these lines, but so far it has been 
inadequate and little publicized. 

It is true that the Government has no obli- 

support industry and labor with 

defense funds. But it is also true that the 


imbalance and a national policy is required 


the long underwear off the folks back home 
in the process. 


Let Us Reject Aid to Our Enemies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am willing 
to stay here through Christmas Day to 


d prevent aid to the anti- 
force of the world. On the other 


that sinister force in the world seeking 
to destroy everything Christmas repre- 
sents. 


We have been told over and over again 
that the purpose of foreign aid is to stop 
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enemies this time of the year in 1944 in 
the Battle of the Bulge, we did not shoot 
at them on one hand and then with the 
other feed and strengthen them so that 
they could continue to fight against us. 

Mr. Speaker, a basic principle is in- 
volved here today. We are the direct 
Representatives of the people. They are 
against communism, overwhelmingly. 
We cannot hold on to “God and mam- 
mon” at the same time. Let us stand up, 
be counted, and reject this aid to our 
enemies, 


President Johnson’s Role in the Defense 
of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 80 
that there would be no question as to 
how President Lyndon B. Johnson stands 
insofar as his attitude toward Israel is 
concerned, Mr. Milton Friedman, White 
House correspondent of the widely re- 
spected Jewish Telegraphic Agency and 
correspondent of the Jewish News has 
written an article dealing with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s past activities and state- 
ments in connection therewith. 

I have the honor to insert this article 
written for the Jewish News in the 
RECORD. 

The text of the article follows: 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’s ROLE IN THE DEFENSE 

OF ISRAEL 


(By Milton Friedman) 


WASHINGTON.—President Lyndon B. John- 
son has assumed office with the reputation 
earned as Senate majority leader and as Vice 
President for consistent friendship for the 
state of Israel. Washington observers com- 
pared him, in his attitude toward Israel, 
with former President Harry 8. Truman 
who first granted recognition to the new 
state in 1948. 

Mr. Johnson exerted his power as Senate 
majority leader on behalf of Israel in a num- 
ber of critical situations. His most memo- 


exerting 
Senator Johnson considered “one-sided” pres- 
sure on Israel to withdraw from the Sinal 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Johnson summoned his chauffeur and 
drove to the White House. A heated ses- 
sion ensued. Mr. Johnson bluntly informed 
President Eisenhower that the Senate would 
not approve economic sanctions against 
Israel. 


The outspoken Texan told the late Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles and former 
United Nations Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
that their threats to impose sanctions on 
Israel were unwise and unfair. He was 

“pressure on one side in a two-sided 
dispute.” 

Mr. Johnson called for a just peace, de- 
ploring the attempted “coercion” of Israel 
as a “method of settlement.” He told the 
Eisenhower administration it had lost sight 
of the basic facts in the Israel-Arab dispute. 

Addressing fellow Senators, he said that 
“contrary to widespread assumptions in the 
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United Nations and in Washington, the issue 
is not originally the result of Israel's armed 
invasion of Egypt. The issue was raised by 
Egypt's long-standing insistence of main- 
taining a ‘state of war’ with Israel and 
implementing it by both guerrilla raids and 
a double blockade in the Suez Canal and 
Strait of Tiran. It was this Egyptian main- 
tenance of a state of war and the exercise of 
belligerent rights * * that resulted in 
Israel's military counteraction.” 

Mr. Johnson made clear his affinity for 
Israel after his election to the Vice Presi- 
dency. In addresses before Jewish audiences 
and during his visit to the State of Israel, 
Mr. Johnson left no doubt of the continuity 
of his sentiments. 

As a Senator, Mr. Johnson fought to ob- 
tain for Israel a fair share of economic aid 
programs, noting that Israelis were forced to 
divert their own resources for defensive 
arms against the Russian arms flowing into 
Egypt. 

Chairman J. W. Futsricutr of the Senate 


nullifying the Douglas-Keating “freedom of 
the seas” amendment. Senator Fu.szicur 
sought to shield the Arab blockade and op- 
pose Israel's shipping rights. But Mr. John- 
son arose with a motion to table the Ful- 
bright amendment. The motion, coming 
9 majority leader, was carried by 


Mr. Johnson served as chairman ot the 


Under the leadership of Mr. Johnson, the 


Senate recognized its responsibilities on civil 
rights and enacted the first legislation in 


During his last year in the Senate, the par- 
ticipation of a few members of the US. 


Johnson's resignation because “the State of 


charged that 13 Arab embassies had invited 
Mrs. Johnson to their social affairs but she 
had “not honored one of them” with her 
presence. 

Members of Congress of both parties later 
asked the State Department to declare of- 
fending Arab officials persona non grata, and 
to expel them from Washington. The State 
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Department agreed that the Arabs were at 
fault, but said that drastic action was not 
in the diplomatic interest of the United 
States. 

Congressman JoHn D. DINGELL, of Detroit, 
was among those who strongly protested 
against the arrogant attitude of the Arabs 
in their attacks on Mrs. Johnson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are known to have 
given private support to Israel philanthropic 
needs, Mr. Johnson, on one occasion, while 
purchasing a $1,000 Israel Development 
Bond, told an Israel bond official that he 
thought highly of the bond undertaking, and 
had previously purchased a number of bonds. 


The True Facts Are Always a Complete 
Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I long 
ago learned that a legislator worth his 
salt must grow a thick skin and learn 
to take abuse from the ignorant as well 
as from the malicious. Usually, the best 
course is to ignore such slanderous tripe. 
Occasionally, one’s self respect demands 
that we take notice and reply. 

Such an item appeared about me, writ- 
ten by one William V. Shannon under 
the title “District of Columbia Subway” 
and published in the New York Post of 
December 12, 1963. 

I am happy and most grateful for the 
fact that our distinguished majority 
leader, the very able gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. CARL ALBERT, upon learn- 
ing of this diatribe against me, sent off 
a letter to the publisher of the paper, 
which speaks volumes and which is as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE Masonrrr LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1963. 
Mrs. DOROTHY SCHIFF, 
Publisher, New York Post, 
New York, N.Y. 

Drar Mrs. Scurr: Permit me to draw your 
attention to the column of William V. Shan- 
non in your issue of December 12, 1963, 
headed “District of Columbia Subway.” 

I believe in every columnist's right to op- 
pose any legislation with which he disagrees 
even when I disagree with his conclusions. 
However, I certainly cannot be considered 
biased against the subway transit system for 
the District of Columbia as I voted for the 
bill both on a standing vote and on a roll- 
call vote as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
indicate. I favor the transit system. None- 
theless, I think it is grossly unfair to state 

that my colleague Representative ABRAHAM 
J. Murer, who had an opposite view and who 
Was backed overwhelmingly by Members of 
the House, was not honest in the presentation 
of his point of view, nor do I think that any 
of the 278 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who supported him were acting 
with any ulterior motive. 

Frankly, I do not think the article is fair 
or accurate. For instance the reference to 
Representative Murer as red faced and roly- 
Poly, He is neither. If that reference was 
intended to paint him as dissolute, it was 
both unfair and untrue. He neither drinks 
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nor smokes, He bears the reputation among 
his colleagues as being a man of unusual 
personal morality and integrity. 

The item then pictures him as aggressive, 
self-important, and humorless, causing him 
to be disliked and opposed by his colleagues 
because of his mannerisms. This statement 
also is both unfair and untrue, Mr. MULTER 
has the utmost respect and admiration from 
Members on both sides of the aisle, for 
knowledge, ability, understanding, accuracy, 
fairness, and kindliness—as well as good 
humor. His advice and guidance are con- 
stantly sought by all who know him. The 
prestige he enjoys among his colleagues and 
the members of his own delegation and in 
the Congress as a whole, is evidenced by the 
fact that he has served as Democratic whip 
of the State of New York for many years, in 
which role I can he has performed 
with outstanding ability and success. 

While I was hopeful that the District tran- 

sit bill would pass, I think it ought to be 
pointed out that organized labor supported 
the defeat of the bill if an amendment it 
favored was not adopted. Mr. Morra sup- 
ported the amendment which was rejected by 
the House and the bill was then recommitted 
by a vote of 278 to 76. I must emphasize 
both with respect to this bill and with re- 
spect to the bill to revise the ABC Act of the 
District of Columbia, that regardless of the 
views of any Member on the merits of either 
of these bills, no Member questioned the 
integrity of Mr. Mutter in expressing his 
point of view in strong language. No one 
to my knowledge had the slightest idea that 
he was motivated by any impulse except the 
public good. I have known Con, 
MULTER and worked with him on many pieces 
of legislation in the years gone by. I am 
personally convinced that he is one of the 
most conscientious Members in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Morra has long been one of those 
Members who has been In favor of complete 
autonomy for the District of Columbia. He 
has repeatedly offered the administration's 
bill for this purpose. He has remained on 
the Committee on the District of Columbia 
even though it has been a burden from 
which he has long sought to be relieved. He 
has been requested to stay because of his 
valuable service. He is a good soldier and 
has responded accordingly. In his capacity 
as a member of that committee he has made 
a record which includes not only his fight 
for the administration's District home rule 
but also among others the following im- 
portant measures: the administration’s tax 
program including increased Federal pay- 
ments; improvement of educational and hos- 
pital facilities; improvement of the operation 
of the District Juvenile court; prohibiting 
the unlawful practice of law; juvenile de- 
linquency and crime deterrent bills; grant- 
ing the privilege of confidentiality to clergy- 
men; regulation of pawn shops and personal 
loan companies to protect those who must 
resort to them for borrowing; regulation of 
employment agencies to protect the unem- 
ployed from the unscrupulous; improvement 
of the workmen's compensation laws; im- 
provement of the compulsory automobile in- 
surance laws; urban renewal bills; parking 
facilities; abolition of capital punishment; 
municipal art council and children's theater; 
antisegregation; standard welghts and meas- 
ures; and extension of minimum wage laws. 

In conclusion may I only for the sake of 
emphasis say that in my honest view there 
is no more honorable, nor more hard work- 
ing Member of Congress than Congressman 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 

Sincerely,” 
CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Majority Leader. 


Some further facts on the subject mat- 
ter of Shannon’s maliciously slanderous 
harangue are as follows: 
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I introduced and caused to be reported to 
the House from the Banking and Currency 
Committee the administration's mass trans- 
portation bill in the last session. A similar 
administration bill was reported in this ses- 
sion of this Congress. Both bills include pro- 
visions protecting private enterprise and la- 
bor. Those provisions, and the entire bill, 
were supported by labor, management, and 
Governors and mayors from across the coun- 
try, regardless of political affillation. It was 
these same provisions that I urged be written 
into the District of Columbia transportation 
bill. The committee rejected both amend- 
ments. The House adopted the private enter- 
prise amendment but rejected the labor 
amendment. The District bill was over- 
whelmingly defeated fer several reasons, the 
more important of which are the following: 

(1) It called for an expenditure of $400 
million in the District of Columbia alone, 
while the mass transportation bill for the 
entire country called for $500 million for 
the entire country including the District of 
Columbia, 

(2) The labor unions, national and local, 
were united in their efforts to kill the bill 
if it did not protect labor, both in the con- 
struction and operation of the transit facili- 
ties, 

My view prevailed by a vote of 278 to 76. 
An analysis shows the following: The Dis- 
trict committee the bill by a vote 
of 11 to 4. At least 5 of those 11 voted against 
the bill on the floor. There are 25 Members 


voted against 
33 Members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee on which I serve. Only eight of 
them voted against me on the rollcall. There 
are 13 members on the Small Business Com- 
mittee on which I serve. None of them voted 
against me on the rollcall. There are 41 
members from New York State, 21 Republi- 
cans and 20 Democrats. Only three Republi- 
cans and one Democrat voted against me on 
the rollcall. I think that speaks volumes in 
answer to Shannon's slander. 

A word about the ABO liquor bill: This 
bill was the first attempt to revise the ABC 
a or er of Columbia since 1934. 
t represen’ e best thinking of every 
segment of the industry and of a 


tising. Although the bill as reported to the 
floor did not contain a word concerning price 
fixing the newspapers labeled the bill as a 
price-fixing bill which would push the con- 
sumers’ cost up by $1 a bottle. That state- 
ment was either deliberately false or made 
with an utter disregard for the truth. In 
order to make assurance doubly sure, how- 
ever, on the floor of the House (unfortu- 
nately with very few Members present) speci- 
fic language was written into the bill pro- 
hibiting anything in the bill being construed 
80 as to permit price fixing. 

The article concludes with a snide remark 
about my having organized a bank on the 
Island of Nassau. Of course, he doesn't say 
that the Island of Nassau is in the Bahamas 
which is British territory subject only to 
British laws and in no way subject to the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof. 

There is nothing illegal, improper, wrong, 
or unethical about any Member of the U.S. 
Congress acting as a lawyer for or being an 
officer, director, or stockholder of a financial 
institution in the United States, and many 
of our colleagues are lawyers for or officers, 
director, or stockholders of such institutions. 
It is certainly more legal, more proper, and 
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more ethical, for a legislator to engage in 
such activities on behalf of a financial in- 
stitution that can be in no way subject to the 
laws, control, or regulation of our Govern- 
ment. 


I have been a Member of this House 
since 1947. At no time have I done any- 
thing to bring discredit or dishonor to 
this Congress, to our country, or to my- 
self. I intend to continue to so conduct 
myself, as long as God gives me life. 


Memorial Address to John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a memorial address 
to our late President by the distinguished 
mayor of the city of New Haven, the 
Honorable Richard C. Lee. 

This very hall has rung with stirring 
eulogies to our lamented leader, and I 
feel that Mayor Lee's is a touching and 
inspiring as any we have yet heard. 
From President Kennedy’s numerous 
speeches he has selected a few tremen- 
dously pertinent quotations, which sug- 
gest to us, as well as quotations can, the 
essence of the man. I wish to congratu- 
late Mayor Lee on this moving address. 

The address follows; 

Remarks or RICHARD C. LEE, Mayor, Crry or 
New HAVEN, AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
Presipent JOHN F, KENNEDY, WOOLSEY 
HALL, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1963 
We gather this afternoon in one of the 

most solemn moments of American history, 

for not only has America lost its President, 
but the free world has lost a great leader, 
and we—the people of this Nation—have lost 

a symbol of ali that is decent and warm, cour- 

ageous and dedicated. 

None of us in this hour of world tragedy 
is equipped with the simple eloquence which 
can express our pain, our anguish, and our 
sorrow. We can find comfort only in real- 
izing how much he brought to this Nation, 
and with what courage and dedication he 
served the cause of freedom and democracy. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy; J.F.K.; Jack; the 
President of the United States; politician, 
humanitarian, soldier, father, husband, 
stateman; but, as well, an articulate and 
eloquent champion of the rights of free 
people everywhere. 

His words have ringed the world. 

Hear him now—January 20, 1961: “In the 
long history of the world, only a few genera- 
tions have been granted the role of defending 
freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I 
do not shrink from this responsibility; I 
welcome it. I do not believe that any of us 
would exchange places with any other peo- 
ple of any other generation. The energy, 
the faith, the devotion which we bring to 
this endeavor will light our country and all 
who serve it, and the glow from that fire 
can truly light the world.” 

In 1956, in “Profiles in Courage” “without 
belittling the courage with which men have 
died, we should not forget those acts of cour- 
age with which men * * * have lived. The 
courage of life is often a less dramatic spec- 
tacle than the courage of a final moment; 
but it is no less a magnificent mixture of 
triumph and tragedy. A man does what he 
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must—in spite of personal consequence, in 
spite of obstacles and dangers and pres- 
sures—and that is the basis of all human 
morality.” 

And then, again, written as if to offer us 
now on this day of national tragedy, in this 
hour of our grief, these words: 

“To be co * © * requires no ex- 
ceptional qualifications, no magic formula, 
no special combination of time, place, and 
circumstance. It is an opportunity that 
sooner or later is presented to us all. Politics 
merely furnishes one arena which imposes 
special tests of courage. In whatever arena 
of life one may meet the challenge of cour- 
age, whatever may be the sacrifices he faces 
if he follows his conscience—the loss of his 
friends, his fortune, his contentment, even 
the esteem of his fellow men—each man 
must decide for himself the course he will 
follow. The stories of past courage can de- 
fine that ingredient—they can teach, they 
can offer hope, they can provide inspiration. 
But they cannot supply courage itself. 
For this, each man must look into his own 
soul.” 

On January 9, 1961, as President-elect of 
the United States of America, he appeared 
before the State legislature of his home State 
of Massachusetts. In discussing the chal- 
lenge before public servants, he summarized 
his own credo in these few lines as he ap- 
proached the office which would lead, ulti- 
mately, to his death: 

“Courage, judgment, integrity, dedica- 
tion * * * these are the qualities which, with 
God's help, this son of Massachusetts hopes 
will characterize our government's conduct 
in the 4 stormy years that lie ahead. Hum- 
bly I ask His help in this undertaking; but 
aware that on earth His will is worked by 
men, I ask for your help and your prayers as 
I embark on this new and solemn journey,” 

But perhaps more symbolic even of what 
he believed, of how he spoke, are these words 
of January 20, 1961; 

“And if a beachhead of cooperation may 
push back the jungle of suspicion, let both 
sides join in creating a new endeavor, not a 
new balance of power, but a new world of 
law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

“All this will not be finished in the first 
100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 
1,000 days, nor in the life of this administra- 
tion, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on 
this planet. But let us begin.” 

In the words of the Secretary of War in 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln, 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” And we who 
remain behind, seeking solace, and comfort, 
and inspiration, hear, again, what he offered 
to us just 3 short years ago as advice 
and counsel: 

“In your hands, my fellow citizens, more 
than mine, will rest the final success or faill- 
ure of our course. Since this country was 
founded, each generation of Americans has 
been summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of young Amer- 
icans who answered the call to service sur- 
round the globe. 

“Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as a call to bear arms, though arms we need; 
not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
are; but a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle, year in and year out, ‘re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation,’ a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war 
itself." 

Everyone has his cherished memory of 
the President. Some of these memories are 
widely shared with millions of Americans. 
Others are not so widely known. I give you, 
from among my memories, one of his favorite 
bits of history, as he recounted it in one of 
his early addresses in Connecticut some years 


ago. 

Then a Member of the U.S. Senate, he was 
talking of public service and dedication, of 
the necessity for choosing as elected leaders 
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people who would lead, people who believed in 
the cause of justice and freedom, people inde- 
fatigable in their pursuit of that which was 
right and good and necessary for America. 
His words were these: 

“Long years ago—indeed, in another cen- 
tury—this was stated well by one of the 
Founding Fathers of the then tiny demo- 
cratic nation of Colonial States. The century 
was the 18th; the year was 1780; the time of 
the day was noon, when, suddenly, over the 
city of Hartford, Conh.—then a little town 
the sky began to blacken, and by 3 in the 
afternoon, it was as dark as night. 

“Many people of devout and passionate 
religious beliefs thought then that the day 
of judgment had arrived, and prepared them- 
selves to meet their Maker. On this day, the 
Connecticut House of Delegates was in ses- 
sion, and some of the more religious of their 
members thought, in deference to this day of 
judgment, that the House should adjourn. 
But the Speaker of the House, Colonel Day- 
enport, rose to his feet, and addressed the 
members as follows: 

Gentlemen, the day of judgment is either 
here, or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for alarm. If the day of Judgment is 
here, I prefer to be found at my duty. Mr. 
Clerk, bring candles and let us proceed.“ 

Ladies and gentlemen, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 22, the day of judgment arrived for the 
President of the United States. He was found 
at his duty. May he rest in peace. 


Our Late President—An International 
Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked the end of the 30-day period 
of national mourning for our late, be- 
loved President. While we in America 
mourn the loss of a great citizen and 
leader, the world joins with us in tribute 
to a man whose stature knew no national 
bounds, whose concern was always for 
the dignity of man wherever he may be. 

A recent article by H. O. Sonnesyn, 
editor of the North Minneapolis Post, 
contains two letters written by Danish 
and German students expressing their 
country’s grief and shock over the assas- 
sination. Both are remarkable letters, 
revealing the deep friendship these na- 
tions felt for President Kennedy. I 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

PEN PALS SHARE IN SORROW—YOUTHFUL DANE, 
GERMAN, Waite or J.F.K.’s DEATH 

Judy Gallagher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Gallagher, 5400 42d Avenue North, 
Robbinsdale, has two pen pals, one in Ger- 
many and the other in Denmark. It was 
interesting to read the letters written by 
them to her after the death of the late 
President John F. Kennedy. The Denmark 
pen pal wrote his letter on the very same 
day he heard about the death of the U.S. 
President. 

The Denmark pen pal said: 

“I just only will tell you that I have heard 
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tion. The time was 7:52 p.m. and then the 
speaker said, ‘Here we are with a special 
news.“ Then it comes. “The President of 
the United States of America was shot to- 
day. My heart got up in my neck. I 
jumped quick out of my bed and ran to 
my mom and pop in the living room and 
cried that the President was dead. At first 
they would not believe me, but at 8 o’clock 
the news from the Danish radio comes and 
then they must believe me. 

“I know that I can say for all the Danish 
people that we are very. very sorry. It is 
going to our hearts that a so beautiful, clev- 
er and busy man, who has done so much good 
should be dead right now. Mom was very 
near to cry, and there was being a remark- 
able silence in the room. The speaker who 
seid it had trouble to say he was dead. The 
time is now 9:30 p.m. at the November 22, 
1963. I think that all TV stations have 
broken their programs. We have seen pic- 
tures from the murder over the German TV. 
We are thinking of his wife and his children. 

“I think that you and me are feeling the 
same, We must think a little of what hap- 
pened.” 

Her German pen pal wrote the day after 
the assassination. He started his letter by 
addressing: 

“Family Gallagher: 

“It is afternoon stillness in a German 
province. The second night comes over Eu- 
rope and the second night over America. It 
is 17.00 h local time, that is 12.00 h eastern 
standard time. Three snow-white candles 
are standing in my room. When it is 19.00 
o'clock then I put these in the windows of 
this room, and I set these on fire. 

“On this night at 07.00 I have heard a 
transmission from my hometown. The 
spokesman was the mayor, Willy Brandt. He 
gave orders that all Berliners put at 19.00 
burned candles in the windows. And I am 
also a Berliner. 

“With greatest dismay the free world, and 
especially the Berlin inhabitants, have re- 
ceived the message of the death of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 

“John Fitzgerald Kennedy. In the Fed- 
eral Republic and in West Berlin is ordered 
State mourning. All flags are on half mast. 

“A great man went out of our middle. 
A friend of the German people. A fellow 
citizen of the Berliner. We can be very proud 
of him. To 03.00 local time in the morning 
I hear the informations of the Voice of 
America and American Forces network Eu- 


rope, 

“John F. Kennedy is dead. But in our 
hearts he lives on.” 

The German pen pal also wrote this line 
in German. We have spelled some of the 
words in the American way so they would be 
easier to decipher. 

Judy's two pen pals are only 17 years old. 
We think it was indeed remarkable that 
youths of this age in foreign lands pay such 
beautiful tributes to the late President John 
F. Kennedy. The speed with which they 
conveyed their regrets after they had heard 
about the death of our President is also re- 
markable. We are wondering how many 
of us would have shown the same spirit these 
two teenagers did had the tables been re- 
versed. We think it is a rather remarkable 
display of international friendship. 


Tribute to a Great Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
With sorrow in the Washington papers 
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recently that Rear Adm. Morton L. 
Ring—SC, US. Navy, retired—had 
passed away. He leaves behind a great 
record as public servant of the highest 
type. 

Those of us who had business with the 
Munitions Board and prior to that the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Navy remember Mort Ring as a courte- 
ous, cooperative, and highly trained and 
qualified public servant. In testifying 
before the various committees on compli- 
cated subjects, he displayed not only 
charm but the ability to see the overall 
Picture of national defense and fiscal 
responsibility, though he wore the uni- 
form of one of the partisan services. 

Admiral Ring’s contribution to the 
progress that is now being made in the 
Defense Department is great, and his 
passing is a cause for grief to those of us 
who knew him so intimately. 


The 1963 National Bellamy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 11, 1963, the Central High School 
of Chattanooga was presented the 1963 
National Bellamy Award. It was the 
proud honor of Topeka High School in 
Topeka, Kans., to receive this award in 
1961. A representative of Topeka High 
School, Lawrence Vogel, a senior, at- 
tended the presentation in Chattanooga 
this year and the text of his address 
follows: 

NATIONAL BELLAMY AWARD 
(Lawrence Vogel, Topeka High School, 
Topeka, Kans.) 

As a representative of the 1961 Bellamy 
designee, I have been asked to tell you about 
Topeka High School. Organized in 1870, it 
is now in its 94th year. Located in a city 
of 126,000 people, it has been influential since 
its beginnings and until 1961 was the only 
high school in Topeka. 

Reference and reading material is avail- 
able through one of the best equipped and 
certainly the most beautiful high school 
library in the entire country. In an authen- 
tic English great hall atmosphere, students 
read and study from 11,000 volumes, includ- 
ing priceless autographed copies. 

All Trojans enjoyed a proud day when 
President Kennedy presented the 1962 Na- 
tional Teacher of the Year Award to our own 
Mrs. Marjorie French at the White House 
in Washington. She is an authority on sec- 
ondary mathematics and is in constant de- 
mand at conferences all over the country. 
Following this excitement came the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Dorothy Greer was 
recognized by the Wall Street Journal as the 
Journalism Teacher of the Year and was also 
presented a $1,000 achievement award. 

Topeka High School graduates haye won 
literally thousands of scholarships, includ- 
ing 63 merit finalist awards and 7 merit 
scholars. Topeka High School girls have 
been among the top 10 in the State in the 
Betty Crocker “Homemaker of Tomorrow” 
program since it began, and Jean Eberhart, 
now leading her class at Stanford, was the 
national Betty Crocker winner in 1960. In 
an enviable record our girls have captured 
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three State winners and two runnerup posi- 
tions as well in that competition. 

Among our hundreds of illustrious gradu- 
ates are the Menninger brothers, Drs. Karl 
and William, known the world over in psy- 
chiatric fields. 

We at Topeka High are exceedingly proud 
of our building whose gothic architecture has 
made it a symbol of everything “far surpass- 
ing the average,” and along with the Will 
Rogers High School of Tulsa, Okla., and the 
Berkeley High School in California, Topeka 
High was also listed in the Journal as among 
the top 25 high schools in the Nation. 

Our flagpole is the fore yardarm of the 
historic SS Constitution, “Old Iron Sides,” 
which was brought to Topeka through the 
efforts of then Vice President of the United 
States, Charles Curtis, a former Topeka High 
School student. From it, on special occa- 
sions, flies our beautiful Bellamy flag. 

Bryant, may I present you with a copy of 
our yearbook, an example of our fine pub- 
lications which have won every honor pos- 
sible on State and national levels, and a 
framed portrait of our school, whose gothic 
tower was displayed on the cover of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone directory last 
year. 


Statement of H. M. Horner Before Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp testimony of Mr. H. M. 
Horner, chairman of the United Aircraft 
Corp., before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower. 

Mr. Horner is a 


It can easily be seen that United has 
long been taking 


mendable in support of national Policy, 
as well as being just plain good business 
sense. I hope many of our other impor- 
tant defense contractors are following 
the same path: 


STATEMENT oF H. M. Horner, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE UNITED Amcnarr CORP., BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT AND MANPOWER, SENATOR JOSEPH 
S. CLARK, CHAIRMAN, NOVEMBER 18, 1963 
Senator CLARK, members of the Senate 

Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 

power, I am H. M. Horner, chairman of United 

Aircraft Corp. I welcome this opportunity 

to appear before you. We at United are ex- 

tremely interested in the committee's in- 
vestigations into the proper utilization of 
defense industry manpower and resources, 

We are equally concerned with the effect on 

our communities, manpower and enterprise 

of the Nation’s possible or sudden transition 
from cold war to peace. As the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency has clearly indi- 
cated, Connecticut is likely to experience 

a relatively heavy economic impact from 

disarmament. 

Let me say at the outset that United en- 
dorses the bill introduced by Senator Harr 
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to establish a Commission on the Applicabil- 
ity of New Technology to Community and 
Manpower Needs. Though United Aircraft, 
like other companies in the defense industry, 
has fully demonstrated in the past its ability 
to respond rapidly to the Government's 
changing requirements, it would be next to 
impossible over the short term to convert 
our plants’ specialized manufacturing Ca- 
pabilities and labor force skills from defense 
to wholly commercial and consumer products 
without severe dislocations. It would ne- 
cessitate laying off personnel, terminating 
work with vendors and shutting down facil- 
ities to the point where we could support 
reduced operations on a profitable basis. 
The situation today is entirely different from 
that prior to and following World War II. 
Then, production of commercial products was 
drastically curtailed and manpower converted 
on a priority basis to defense production. 
Pent-up demand for consumer goods follow- 
ing the war permitted the sudden contraction 
of defense with only temporary dislocations 
to the economy. Today, there is ample ca- 
pacity in being and manned for both 
“swords” and “plowshares.” It is essential, 
therefore, to evaluate fully how our consid- 
erable technical skills and specialized capa- 
bilities can be channeled profitably into serv- 
ing new and worthwhile commercial needs. 
Perhaps a brief review of United's present 
position and approach to this problem of con- 
version may be useful to this subcommittee. 

As you know, United Aircraft ranks 25th, 
based on number of employees, of the 500 
largest industrial corporations and 39th 
based on total sales. It is the seventh larg- 
est defense contractor in the country ac- 
counting for approximately 2.6 percent of 
the defense procurement business. Includ- 
ing our unconsolidated Canadian subsidiary, 
we have somewhat over 66,000 employees 
working in 25 plants, most of which are 
company-owned. The major portion of its 
operations are concentrated in Connecticut 
where our Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Hamil- 
Aircraft, Norden, 


counting for approximately 55,000 em- 
ployees. In addition, we have a Research 
and Development Center in Florida and 
United Technology Center in California 
which are concerned with advanced liquid 
and solid rocket propulsion engines for the 
Missile and space markets. United's em- 
ployment in its Connecticut plants repre- 
sents approximately 13 percent of Connecti- 
cut manufacturing employment. In saddi- 
tion, it is estimated that there are more 
than 15,000 employees in subcontractors’ 
plants in Connecticut and 60,000 throughout 
the Nation whose employment is supported 
by UAC subcontracts. United has consis- 
tently maintained a policy of procuring 
from vendors a significant amount of its 


to cost control and to make possible more 
rapid and orderly expansion in times of 
emergency. Approximately 80 percent of our 
business is under contract with the Govern- 
ment principally for the design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of such major aero- 
. Space products as gas turbine powerplants, 
liquid and solid rocket engines, environ- 
mental and engine controls, helicopters, 
electronic devices for navigation, radar and 
communications, These require the tech- 
nical skills of close to 7,500 graduate engi- 
neers and scientists and more than 19,000 
others working in our various research and 
engineering departments. 

In order to reduce our dependence on 
defense business, United has spent an aver- 
age of more than $30 million (3.5 percent 
sales) out of profits each year for the past 
5 years for research and development largely 
aimed at exploiting current products and 
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developing new products for commercial and 
and indsutrial markets. 

United Aircraft has maintained over the 
years a preeminent position in domestic and 
foreign commercial aircraft markets which 
today accounts for approximately 20 percent 
of our business. It ts of interest to note that 
we have more than doubled the commercial 
share of our business in the past decade. 
With greater utilization of air transport, 
both passenger and freight, we foresee an 
important increase of better than 40 percent 
in this business over the next decade. In 
order to maintain our position In thts market 
we have developed out of profits a new turbo- 
fan engine which is being used to power the 
highly successful Boeing 727 commercial air- 
craft now going into service and will be used 
to power the Douglas DC9. We have also 
developed modifications of our standard line 
of gas turbine engines for other industrial 
and marine applications. For example these 
engines burning natural gas are being used 
for gas line pumping; equipped with free 
turbines and generating equipment, they are 
being used by several utility companies as 
peaking power units. They are also being 
tested for several marine applications. We 
believe that this gas turbine technology 
originally developed for aircraft purposes 
has many broad industrial and marine appli- 
cations, and we are working diligently to 
exploit this market. 

Three of the four domestic commercial 
helicopter airlines are using Sikorsky equip- 
ment, and these newer aircraft are able to 
operate economically enough to offer a needed 
transportation convenience to the traveling 
public. We expect an expanded use of com- 
mercial helicopters as transport vehicles and 
also for other commercial and industrial roles 


Several years ago we started the intensive 
development of fuel cells, as we feel that this 
energy conversion device offers great promise 
for commercial and industrial applications. 
The fuel cell converts chemical energy di- 
rectly to electricity without the use of ro- 
tating machinery and at a considerably 
higher efficiency than the more familiar, con- 
ventional, energy conversion systems. 

Within the past few years we have acq 
rights from the Zeiss Co. in Germany, and 
we have developed and marketed worldwide 
an electron beam cutting and welding ma- 
chine which offers manufacturers a new and 
better solution to many manufacturing prob- 
lems. 

Another extremely important area in our 
opinion is our development of microminia- 
turized and molecular circuitry for use in 
hospitals and health institutes. Utilizing 
our growing technical skills in the bio- 
sciences, we are working with the Nation's 
hospitals to develop products for the remote, 
continuous monitoring of various physiologi- 
cal conditions with no wires and little incon- 
venience to the patient, and to partially auto- 
mate postoperative wards, outpatient clinics 
and special medical equipment. Such telem- 
etry devices will be of considerable assist- 
ance to the medical practitioner and research 
scientist. 

These are a few examples of the efforts 
which we have made within the limitations 
of our financial resources to expand our 
base into the commercial and industrial 
markets, so that we will be less dependent 
upon the defense industry. While we are 
making progress in this direction, it will 
take many, Many years to supplant with 
commercial business the plant capacity and 
employment now utilized by Government 
business. If we had been allowed to earn 
a normal profit rate on our military busi- 
ness, we could have further and 
faster in this endeavor. In this connection, 
it is significant to note that, although United 
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ranks 39th among the 500 largest companies 
based on total sales, it holds the position of 
380th based on profit as a percent of Invested 
capital and 441st based on profit as a per- 
cent of sales. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that a 
thorough study of the application of the new 
technologies to civil and social problems as 
proposed by the bill introduced by Senator 
Hart should be helpful in enabling the na- 
tional economy to adjust itself to disarma- 
ment. I believe the Government can initiate 
certain actions in the near term which can 
be constructive. For example, I believe the 
Government could provide more extensive 
support of basic research, develop expanded 
programs in the biosclences and those re- 
lated. to the improvement of the civilian 
economy, investigate new sources of food, 
and study the further requirements and 
consequences of automation in business and 
industry. In the area of aerospace itself, 
consideration could well be given to the full 
funding of an accelerated supersonic trans- 
port program, the logistic support for a 
permanent base on the moon, and the re- 
quirements for successful outer space ex- 
ploration, Thank you. 


Foreign Securities Tax Called Damaging 
to American Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a col- 
umn in the December 16 issue of News- 
week magazine, Henry Hazlitt pinpoints 
the shortsighted nature of the adminis- 
tration’s proposed tax on foreign secu- 
rities sales in the United States. He 
points out the bewildering contradictions 
in continuing to give away massive 
amounts of foreign aid, insisting that 
this has little adverse effects on the bal- 
ance of payments, and at the same time 
to oppose private investment overseas 
and to contend that such investment is 
a threat to our balance of payments. 

Hazlitt points out that a large part of 
our exports are made possible by our 
private investments and that these are 
real exports that foreigners pay for. Ex- 
ports resulting from foreign aid, he says, 
are sham exports that we pay for. For- 
eign investment not only promotes de- 
velopment abroad, but by stimulating our 
exports, it creates jobs for Americans. 

Another critical discussion of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign security tax pro- 
posal appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of December 12. Under unanimous 
consent, I include both the Hazlitt col- 
umn and the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial in the Recorp: 

[From Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1963] 
Am—Or INVESTMENT? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Some bewildering contradictions have de- 
veloped in our foreign economic policy. The 
Government wishes to continue to give away, 
for example, some $4 billion a year in taxpay- 
ers’ money to aid foreign countries. It insists 
that this aid is having only a negligible 
adverse effect on our balance of payments. 
At the same time it is opposed to American 
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citizens investing their own money at their 
own risk in foreign countries. It contends 
that such investments are a serious threat 
to our balance of payments. So it has pro- 
posed an almost prohibitive tax on them. 

The Government's theory is fallacious and 
the facts are against It. In the long run the 
outflow of American capital to foreign coun- 
tries is more than balanced by the inflow of 
income earned by that capital. From 1958 
through 1962, income from all private for- 
eign investment amounted to $15.4 billion 
compared with an aggregate net outflow of 
new investment of $16.6 billion. In 1962 
alone income amounted to $3.8 billion com- 
pared with a net outflow of $3.3 billion. 

In a message to Congress last summer, 
President Kennedy called attention to this. 
“Our payments deficits,” he pointed out, 
“measured in terms of our loss of gold and 
the increase in our short-term liquid liabili- 
ties to foreigners, have consistently been 
equaled or exceeded by the growth of our 
long-term high-ylelding foreign assets— 
assets which have been and will continue 
to be an increasing source of strength to our 
balance of payments.” 

SHORTSIGHTED TAX 


Isn't it shortsighted, then, to stop the 
further growth of these assets? Isn't it 
obvious that, regardless of any immediate 
result, the proposed tax must adversely af- 
fect our balance of payments in the long 
run? 

It is clear from the very nature of the 
transaction that a large part of our exports 
are made possible by foreign investment. 
With the dollars they obtain from American 
purchasers of their securities, foreigners buy 
our goods. Our exports must tend to be re- 
duced by the same amount as we reduce our 
foreign investment. 

But though the Government objects to 
private foreign investment, for fear it will 
hurt our balance of payments, it insists upon 
continuing to give away some $4 billion a 
year in foreign aid, And it argues that 
this will not substantially hurt our balance 
of payments. A cut of $1 billion in our 
total foreign aid program, Government of- 
ficials maintain, could save only $100 mil- 
lion in our balance of payments, but would 
cost us $900 million in exports. 

It is hard to see just how the Government 
could go about proving this statistically. 
But to the extent that it is true, why doesn’t 
the same logic apply to our foreign invest- 
ments? Why are they a threat to our bal- 
ance of payments while foreign ald is not? 
Why wouldn’t cutting off $1 billion in for- 
eign investments also cost us $900 million 
in exports? 

LOANS CREATE EXPORTS 


The truth is that it would. In the long 
run, in fact, cutting off $1 billion in foreign 
investment must cost us, other things re- 
maining unchanged, $1 billion in exports. 
The real difference is that the exports made 
Possible by foreign investment are real ex- 
Ports. Foreigners pay for them. The ex- 
Ports resulting from foreign aid are sham 
exports. We pay for them. Sound foreign 
investments build American economic 
Strength. Foreign giveaway sets back our 
Own capital development and economic 
growth. 

The truth is the exact opposite of what 
our foreign economic policy assumes. For- 
eign investment creates exports and 80 
Creates jobs for Americans. It creates as- 
sets, and in future years must benefit our 
balance of payments through payments of 
interest, dividends, and return of capital. 

Private foreign investment, also, really 
develops the countries into which it is put. 
For them it is wealth-creating and income- 
creating. It is, in fact, by far the quickest 
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and most efficient means to their economic 
progress. And if a government, as in Ar- 
gentina, is shortsighted enough to think it 
can seize past foreign investments in its 
country without killing off future invest- 
ments, or even losing our foreign aid, it 
ought to be promptly taught the opposite. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 12, 
1963] 


Wo Witt WEAR THE Ham SHIRT? 


Treasury Under Secretary Roosa was tak- 
ing sharp issue the other day with critics of 
the proposed tax on American purchases of 
new foreign securities. His comments took 
some curious twists. 

None of the critics’ questions that the pro- 
posal, which Congress is still considering, 
has contributed to a major improvement 
in our balance-of-payments situation. Be- 
cause it threatens penaltics on Americans 
who lend abroad, foreign borrowing in the 
U.S. market has slowed to a trickle and, 
for the time being at least, the payments 
deficit has been reduced. But many critics 
retain doubts about the means used to at- 
tain this desirable end, 

For one thing, the critics sympathize with 
those foreigners who traditionally have 
looked to the United States as a major 
source of new capital. Mr. Roosa, speaking 
at a New York meeting of the U.S. Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
brushed these worries aside. Too many 
members of the U.S. financial community, 
he contended, “wear the hair shirt for those 
(foreigners) who want to do more than their 
resources allow.” 

This, to say the least, is an odd view of 
international finance. It appears to imply 
a preference for some sort of international 
capital isolationism, with each nation forced 
to rely solely on its own financial markets. 
It certainly is at odds with the traditional 
American position of favoring free flow of 
funds among nations. 

Even if one accepts the idea that capital 
flows now must be curbed, because of our 
payments difficulties, some critics of the 
proposed tax argue there are better ways 
to set up the obstructions. They urge es- 
tablishment of a Government committee 
which would screen foreign plans for bor- 
rowing in the United States. 

This suggestion got short shrift from Mr. 
Roosa, for a peculiar reason. A capital is- 
sues committee, he said, would inflict the 
“intruding arm of Government into private 
economic transactions.” Yet the proposed 
tax just as surely controls private trans- 
actions, as the near-suspension of foreign 
borrowing here has proved. 

Still another way of slowing down for- 
eign borrowing here would have been to per- 
mit U.S. long-term interest rates to rise, 
thus making such borrowing more expen- 
sive. 

This wouldn’t have worked, however, the 
Treasury Under Secretary declared; it would 
have taken too much time. “We needed 
something decisive. The scale of action 
necessary could not conceivably have been 
met by a change in long-term interest rates 
in time to prevent the situation from tak- 
ing a tumble.” Hence, the proposed invest- 
ment tax was—and is—an absolute necessity. 


How did matters reach this drastic pass? 


Is the payments deficit some new emergency 
that had to be met by overnight measures? 
Hardly. The deficit has persisted through 
12 of the past 13 years. 

Even now, as administration officials con- 
cede, the problem is far from solved, and a 
full solution calis for more than Government 
tax cks or other controls. The dangers 
of this approach were foreseen by 
Blough, chairman of United States Steel, in 
remarks at the chamber of commerce gather- 
ing. 
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“Too seldom is any form of control light- 
ened or eliminated,” he commented. “The 
osis is usually that the medicine is 
all right, you just need more of it.” The 
investment tax “expedient” carries with it 
the possibility of a “parade of expedients, 
each one with less justification than the 
last.” 

A much better answer would be for the 
Government to overhaul some of its loose 
monetary and fiscal policies. A major part 
of the balance-of-payments deficit is ac- 
counted for by foreign aid and military 
spending abroad. It has become clear to 
many in Congress, if not the administration, 
that much of our foreign ald is futile and 
some of it is Just plain foolish. A tighter 
approach to spending generally, which Pres- 
ident Johnson has „would show 
the world that we do, after all, care about the 
dollar. 

If the United States, instead, elects to con- 
tinue the irresponsible policies of the past 
we, far more than the 5 . Roosa 
discussed, will be trying to do 
our resources allow. And if if this lea leads us 
over the brink, who will wear the hair shirt 
for us? 


In Memoriam: John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Patrick Joyce is a top newsman whom 
I have known for 17 years, our friend- 
ship dating back to 1946 when he was 
working on an article for the Interna- 
tional News Service on the freight sub- 
way system in Chicago’s Loop. Mr. 
Joyce is a resident of the seventh ward 
which has been my home for more than 
half a century. Prior to coming to Chi- 
cago he lived in Massachusetts and as 
an active newsman several times inter- 
viewed President Kennedy’s grand- 
father, “Honey” Fitzgerald, whom he 
describes in a letter just received by me 
as “a grand man in every way.” 

With this preface, Mr. Speaker, I am 
extending my remarks to include a poem 
by Patrick Joyce that eloquently speaks 
a sentiment felt by all Americans: 

In MEMORIAM: JOHN F. KENNEDY 


(By Patrick Joyce) 
No man can know the measure of 
His nation’s loss, the wide world's love. 
Are all the yearnings of his years 
Lost in the tumult and the tears? 
Peace for this earth, and freedom’s breath, 
Have they, too, died our leader's death? 
Or, sharp in sorrow, shall we learn 
Goals that he sought, we cannot spurn: 
Hope for our youth, aid for the old, 
Help for the hungry and the cold? 


One nation bound in brotherhood: 
This was the cause for which he stood; 
A world of freemen reaching far, 

To the remotest sun or star; 

A world of good, where men could find 
God and their destinies entwined. 
Now is the time to dry our tears: 

He was a man for all the years. 

Bear high his banner, heed his call: 
Make this his brave memorial. 
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Leading Economist Discusses the Nature 
of Our Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent interview on youth unemployment, 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, vice president 
and chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, made a num- 
ber of important observations on the 
nature of our current unemployment and 
what we can do to eliminate it. He 
points out, for example, that we have a 
unique phenomenon in our society of jobs 
that remain unfilled at the same time 
that we have a consistently high rate of 
unemployment. For several commu- 
nities labeled as areas of “chronic unem- 
ployment,” he points out that a high 
rate of joblessness is accompanied by 
large increases in help wanted ads. Mr. 
Gainsbrugh also points out that we lack 
and very much need measures of both 
the totals and types of job vacancies that 
exist in our economy. 

Although he certainly does not mini- 
mize the unemployment problem, par- 
ticularly as it affects youth, he points out 
that about 1 million of the currently un- 
employed have been without work for 15 
weeks or more. Much of the remaining 
unemployment, amounting to about 3 
million persons, he says, is frictional, a 
good part of which in his judgment is 
voluntary. 

Finally, he makes the important point 
that productive employment for our 
youth could be satisfactorily resolved if 


Jobs have always been created in this 
country by stimulating more private in- 
vestment and making it more attractive 
to employ people. 

The interview with Mr. Gainsbrugh 
appeared in the December 1963 issue of 
Challenge magazine which is published 
by the Institute of Economic Affairs of 
New York University. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this important inter- 
view in the Recorp at this point: 

YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Nore.—One of the most disturbing prob- 
lems facing our economy is the high rate of 
unemployment among youth. It may grow 
even worse as those born in the postwar 
population boom enter the labor market at 
& time when automation is eliminating many 
jobs traditionally filled by teenagers. Mar- 
tin R. Gainsbrugh, vice president and chief 
economist, National Industrial Conference 
Board, believes the problem “could be satis- 
factorily resolved if primary reliance were 
again placed upon the profit mechanism as 
the chief instrument for economic expan- 
sion.” A grassroots program surveying cur- 
rent and prospective job openings, coupled 
with intensive training programs for young 
jobseekers, is another prerequisite.) 

Question. Mr. Gainsbrugh, why is the 
rasa a pena an acute problem of find- 

opportunities for young le at 
this particular time? 9 25 
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Answer. The heart of the problem is that 
by 1967 there will be 3.3 million more young 
people in the labor force than there were in 
1962. The rate of growth in these 5 years 
in the 14- to 21-year-old group in the labor 
force will be double that of 1957-62. This 
large bulge in teenage population stems from 
the baby boom of the early postwar years. 
Back in 1940 we had about 2.4 million births 
annually, And as late as 1945 the figure 
was still 2.7 million. In the next 5 years, 
from 1945 to 1950, the number of births in- 
creased to 3.5 million and continued upward 
to 4 million or more throughout the fifties. 
With decreasing infant mortality rates, we 
were thus adding perhaps as many as a mil- 
lion to 2 million more births to our popu- 
lation curve annually in the first postwar 
decade than in the previous 10-year period. 
That baby crop is what is inflating our labor 
force now. 

Question. About what percentage of our 
young people actually finish high school? 

Answer, On the basis of the available sta- 
tistics for what we call the retention rate, of 
an average of 1,000 entering grammar school, 
a little less than two-thirds will complete 
high school and about one-third of the 1,000 
will enter college. This, of course, means 
that the large increase in the teenage popu- 
lation in turn brings a corresponding in- 
crease in those entering the labor force at 
around age 18, when, for the majority of 
teenagers, the educational process is com- 
pleted. 

Question. You indicated earlier that there 
will be 3.3 million new entrants into the 
labor force in the next 5 years. In view of 
this, how many new jobs are being created 
to absorb these people? 

Answer. Over the past 10 years, from 1953 
to 1963, employment has increased from 
about 62 million to 69 million. In other 
words, we created about 7 million new jobs 
over this decade. The problem of job crea- 
tion was aggravated by many factors. One in 
particular is the increasing productivity of 
agriculture, which makes it possible to in- 
crease the output of agricultural products 
sharply per person employed. Agricultural 
employment has dropped by nearly 2 million 
over the past decade. What this implies is 
that the rise in nonagricultural employment 
was far more than 7 million. Actually, this 
Nation succeeded over the past decade in 
creating about 8.5 million jobs. In fact, com- 
paring the fall of 1963 with the fall of 1962 
we find that employment today is at least 
1 million greater in nonagricultural indus- 
tries than it was a year ago. And yet, I 
hasten to add, unemployment, as best it can 
be measured, still represents 5.5 percent of 
our civilian labor force, or in relative terms, 
unemployment is just as sticky now as it was 
a year ago, and far stickier than in past 
recovery periods of the same duration. After 
32 months of recovery we have a higher rate 
of unemployment than in any earlier post- 
war recovery of like duration. 

Question. How many jobs are permanently 
eliminated each year through the impact of 
automation? 

Answer. Such official studies as have been 
made of the displacement effects of mechan- 
ization, or, to use a word that requires care- 
ful treatment, automation, strongly suggest 
that the displacement effects are too fre- 
quently overstated. The emphasis is all too 
often on the number of people who are 
thrown out of work without considering the 
jobs that may arise through the improve- 
ment of the product or the lower prices and 
wider markets that may arise through the 
economies made possible by increased mech- 
anization. In other words, in considering the 
impact of mechanization, the economic 
arithmetic ought to embrace the effects of 
job creation as well as of job displacement. 

Question. Have any studies been made on 
this question? 
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Answer. The latest study by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicates that the 
employment decline in manufacturing indus- 
tries, where the effects of automation should 
be most pronounced, stemmed as much from 
declining demand for some of the key prod- 
ucts in question, such as steel, as it did from 
the improved technology in its production. 
On the basis of this study, it would appear 
that the total employment decline among 
manufacturing industries during the period 
1957-61 amounted to about 331,000 pro- 
duction workers per year. Of this total, 144,- 
000 jobs were lost because of declining de- 
mand. Only 187,000, in the Bureau's judg- 
ment, could be associated with increasing 
productivity. It should be noted in this con- 
nection that the employment decline here re- 
lates only to production workers, and in many 
instances employment opportunities have ex- 
panded for technical and white-collar workers 
at the same time that the displacement of 
blue-collar workers has stepped up. 

THE SERVICE SECTOR 


Question. How fast have job opportunities 
actually increased in the service sector? 

Answer. In the first place, in the manufac- 
turing sector, mechanization as well as a de- 
cline in demand undoubtedly led to a decline 
in employment for all of manufacturing; 
that is, production and white-collar workers 
combined. Total manufacturing employ- 
ment today is a half million lower than it 
was a decade ago. The growth sector of the 
economy, in contrast, is not in goods produc- 
tion, but rather in the providing of services 
to our service-hungry society. Within the 
entire service sector embracing trade, finance, 
personal service, and government, the total 
number of jobs created over the decade 
reached nearly 8 million—nearly 1 million 
over the past year alone. What compounds 
the Nation’s unemployment problem is that 
the skill requirements of the service sector or 
of the white-collar jobs in the goods sector of 
our economy are not those by un- 
employed workers who formerly had jobs in 
manufacturing or agriculture. So we have 
the unique phenomenon of jobs that remain 
unfilled at the same time that we have a 
consistently high rate of unemployment. It 
hasn't been determined as yet whether to- 
day’s unemployment is primarily a phenom- 
enon arising from too few jobs in our society 
or whether in fact we have a rising number of 
job opportunities and not enough skilled 
people to fill them. Our own work at the 
conference board in connection with the 
measurement of the volume of help-wanted 
ads clearly indicates that for several com- 
munities labeled as areas of “chronic unem- 
ployment, a high rate of joblessness is 
accompanied by marked increases in help- 
wanted ads. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Question. What is the precise relationship 
of a man’s education and training to his abil- 
ity to secure a Job? 

Answer, The higher the level of education 
of the individual, the greater should be the 
degree of ease with which he can find a job. 
In addition, his rate of compensation upon 
entering a given occupation and his lifetime 
earnings vary in proportion to his education. 
Let’s take the high school class of 1961. Of 
the 916,000 high school graduates of that year 
who did not enroll in college, 80 percent en- 
tered the labor force. In all, some 730,000 
high school graduates sought jobs and 600,000 
were successful in finding them. True, this 
was a high rate of unemployment even for 
the high school graduate—about 18 percent 
but note the contrast as compared with the 
dropouts. There were in that year some 
354,000 dropouts—that is, young men and 
women who failed to complete their high 
school program. Two-thirds of these entered 
the labor force or sought employment, but 
only 175,000 found employment. In other 
words, almost two-thirds of the high school 
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graduates found employment in the year 
in question whereas only half of all the drop- 
outs did. 

Question. Was there much of a difference 
in their pay? 

Answer. Those who completed their sec- 
ondary education had, as greater 
success in finding jobs and, again, at higher 
levels of compensation. It may be pertinent, 
too, to indicate the dollar value of an educa- 
tion over an individual's lifespan, to the 
extent that such values can be measured. 
The lifetime income of an individual who 
has completed just his elementary educa- 
tion may very well approximate $150,000. In 
contrast, the lifetime income of a high school 
graduate would come to nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars. As for the college graduate, 
his lifetime earnings might very well ap- 
proach $400,000 or more. 

Question. It has been said that our unem- 
ployment rate stems from inadequate de- 
mand as well as frictional and structural 
factors. Do you agree? 

Answer. Again the terminology used re- 
quires careful development. By frictional 
we mean unemployment arising primarily 
in our society from the shortrun movement 
of individuals from one job to another, usu- 
ally a better job. By structural we often 
mean unemployment of a longer term period, 
arising from changing technology or shrink- 
ing industrial or consumer demand for a 
given product. The sustained unemploy- 
ment in coal mining areas, for example, is 
structural as distinct from short-term or 
frictional unemployment. The word struc- 
tural, however, might also be taken—and 
occasionally is—to imply basic weaknesses in 
our economic system, thus suggesting the 
need for drastic changes in that system, in 
order to increase the economy's ability to 
create more jobs. I would depart strongly 
from any such conclusion. Over the longer 
run, population in the United States has 
traditionally been transformed into a pro- 
ductive factor, primarily through the market 
mechanism and particularly the profit in- 
centive. 

Question. How much of current unemploy- 
ment is frictional and how much is struc- 
tural? 

Answer. Despite my previous emphasis 
upon sticky unemployment, the official fig- 
ures indicate that only about a million of 
those currently unemployed have been with- 
out work for 15 weeks or more. This might 
Well be labeled hard-core unemployment, 
whereas much of the remaining unemploy- 
ment is frictional, and in my judgment a 
good part of that is voluntary. In the ag- 
gregate, the task of job creation we now 
face can readily be magnified. In past 
Periods of high-level prosperity we have had 
as many as 4 percent of our people moving 
from one job to another, in other words 
frictionally unemployed, and have accepted 
that situation as approaching full employ- 
ment, In the dynamic 1960's, with tech- 
nological innovation more pronounced than 
in any previous decade, a 4-percent rate of 
frictional unemployment might again be 
viewed as creating no serious social or eco- 
nomic problem. Our primary target, then, is 
to reduce unemployment by about 1.5 per- 
cent of the labor force, or by roughly a mil- 
lion, particularly hard-core unemployment, 
This, however; is not meant to minimize our 
unemployment problem. The problem of 
Unemployment among our youth in partic- 
Ular overhangs tomorrow's labor market as 
Well as today’s. What we have been exper- 
iencing thus far is the first few ripples of 
the tidal wave that will hit every local labor 
Market in the years immediately ahead. 

Question. Why is the unemployment rate 
among young people entering the labor force 
approximately twice the national average? 

Answer. Again the answer to this question 
is not simple. What types of jobs do young 
People normally hold, particularly the drop- 
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outs? They have found employment in the 
past as operatives in factories or as unskilled 
laborers. This is particularly true of the 
males. Today a dropout who enters the 
labor force is confronted with shrinkage in 
his traditional job opportunities as unskilled 
jobs become more and more automated. The 
number of young males employed in agri- 
culture, too, is steadily shrinking. As for 
females, their primary sources of employ- 
ment in the past have been office, clerical, 
or sales work or as domestic workers. Here 
the current demand has not shrunk and this 
is reflected in a lower unemployment rate 
for young women than for young men. I 
think a related factor may well be the edu- 
cational training of those who have com- 
pleted their high school education. Many 
of the job vacancies exist in part because 
patterns of education continue along voca- 
tional lines which do not sufficiently em- 
phasize the kind of training required in the 
service sector, particularly of technicians. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS 


Question. What is the business commu- 
nity’s responsibility for alleviating youth 
unemployment in our basically private en- 
terprise economy? 

Answer. Industry is as desirous as any 
other group in our society of rendering to- 
morrow’s citizen productive. Frankly, un- 
less the youth of today becomes the produc- 
tively employed citizen of tomorrow, the 
golden potentials of the 1960's will not be 
achieved. Much of the expansion in indus- 
trial capacity planned for the balance of 
the 1960's rests upon the assumption that 
our youth, as it matures, will find produc- 
tive employment, and as it forms the fami- 
lies of tomorrow, become the source 
of demand for new homes, new cars and other 
goods and services. There is also the pros- 
pect that unless employment is generated 
in the private sector, youth will look increas- 
ingly for employment in the public sector, 
and this could contribute toward further 
growth of what has been correctly labeled 
today’s mixed economy.” Thus both as 
trustees working on behalf of their share- 
holders, and because of their desire to pre- 
serve what remains of the voluntary enter- 
prise system, the leaders of industry are 
rightly concerned about the degree of youth 
unemployment currently prevailing and in 


rospect. 

Question. What is Government's responsi- 
bility? 

Answer. This responsibility was clearly de- 
fined first in the Employment Act of 1946 and 
again in the more recent Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. Under these 
statutes the Federal Government assumed 
responsibility for creating ample Job oppor- 
tunities for all jobseekers. In connection 
with these statutes, the full use of the Na- 
tion's resources is pledged for this purpose, 
with the proviso, however, that the measures 
pursued must be consistent with the prevail- 
ing free enterprise system. 


PROGRESS THUS FAR 


Question. What has been done by industry 
and Government to date to help solve this 
problem? 

Answer. While some progress has been 
made, I'm hopeful that much more will be 
done jointly by industry and Government. 
The figures on unemployment still suggest 
that progress has been inadequate. My pri- 
mary suggestion here is that exploration of 
the problem be intensified at the grassroots 
level, that the communities themselves pro- 
ceed to survey the prospective increases in 
their own labor forces and then determine as 
best they can what job opportunities for 
youth will emerge in the years Immediately 
ahead. 

Question. Where a gap is found between 
potential young jobseekers and job avail- 
abilities, couldn’t crash programs be under- 
taken to expand local job opportunities? 


creation of an environment that contributes 
to more rapid economic growth would be de- 
sirable. Where a marked gap exists between 
the supply of young people entering the la- 
bor market and the foreshadowed demand 
for their services, special steps might be taken 
to break down skilled job requirements as in 
World War II, to permit a better mesh with 
the limited skills of those entering the labor 
force. The community, too, could well de- 
vote intensive efforts to altering its voca- 
tional and educational programs, where in- 
dicated, so that the high school graduate of 
the future would bring to his prospective 
employer skills more in keeping with the job 
requirements of tomorrow’s labor market. 

Question. Are any such community pro- 
grams already in existence? 

Answer. Philadelphia has instituted one; 
Tilinols has a governor's committee on un- 
employment already at work along these 
lines. I would hope, too, that we as a people 
would begin to devote more resources and 
effort to measuring current and prosp2ctive 
labor demand. As I indicated earlier, we 
lack, and much need, measures of both the 
total and types of job vacancies which exist, 
We also need to develop better foreshadow- 
ing statistics of prospective labor demand, in 
much the same way that such statistics have 
been prepared for capital investment or for 
consumer purchases, Industry as well as 
government could begin to give more 
thought to its future personnel requirements. 
Training programs could then be better 
adapted to fill future manpower needs. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Question. How effective would you say are 
the efforts undertaken thus far by industry? 

Answer. As I indicated earlier, the existing 
efforts are largely preliminary. Even so, they 
suggest that intensive efforts in this direc- 
tion have a good chance of being success- 
ful. During a recent visit to Rochester, 
N.Y.. for example, I learned industry there 
had contributed toward a modest retraining 
program of the unemployed at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. They found invest- 
ment in training technicians to have a high 
payoff in terms of the productive employment 
to which those retrained could be put. 

Question. Do you believe that excessive 
youth unemployment will be largely elimi- 
nated or do you see this as a persistent prob- 
lem for our society? 

Answer, President Kennedy’s committee to 
review the adequacy of our employment and 
unemployment statistics, of which I was a 
member, concluded that there were no un- 
employment statistics prior to the 1930's pri- 
marily because unemployment earlier had 
never been long sustained. There have been 
periods in the past, as in 1921, when there 
was a bothersome rise in unemployment, 
but these proved to be of short duration. 
True, the problem of unemployment was 
not resolved in the 1930’s—we still had nearly 
10 million people unemployed at the begin- 
ning of World War Il—but I regard that 
and aur dismal performance in the 1930's as 
a direct consequence of the economic im- 
balances introduced by World War I, ag- 
gravated by peculiar economic policies we 
pursued once depression set in, rather than 
as a sign of the onset of stagnation in the 
United States“or as an indication of the in- 
ability of the free enterprise system to create 
sufficient employment to match the growth 
in its labor force. It may be a confession 
of faith on my part, but I believe that the 
problem of finding productive employment 
for our youth could be satisfactorily resolved 
if primary reliance were again placed upon 
the profit mechanism as the chief instru- 
ment for economic expansion. That is how 
jobs have always been created in this coun- 
try, by stimulating more private investment 
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Has the administration taken 
any steps in this direction? 

Answer. We have seen how such a limited 
incentive as the 7-percent investment credit 
for companies investing in new tools con- 
tributed significantly toward the prolonga- 
tion of the current recovery, as did the re- 
cent liberalization of depreciation. The 
prospect of a reduction in te taxes 
is also making private investment more at- 
tractive, and that in turn would contribute 
toward an expansion in employment. Given 
a proper fiscal policy, I believe needed prog- 
ress can and will be made toward creating 
productive employment for our youth. The 
individual firm, in turn, can contribute to- 
ward such employment by stepping up its 
rate of inovation and product improvement, 
as well as its expenditures for resecrch and 
development, in the months immediately 
ahead. 


Question. Thank you, Mr. Gainsbrugh. 


Harry Truman Writes: Limit CIA Role 
to Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
` HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other significant article by the Honorable 
Harry 8. Truman appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, December 22, 
1963. The title of that article was “Limit 
CIA Role to Intelligence,” and as usual, 
President Truman shared generously his 
practical experience, as President, in run- 
ning the Government of the United 
States and presented some equally prac- 
tical recommendations. I commend this 
article to the reading of Members of Con- 


gress: 
Laserr CIA ROLE TO INTELLIGENCE 
(By Harry 8. Truman) 


why I thought it necessary to organize this 
Agency during my administration, what I ex- 
pected it to do and how it was to operate as 
an arm of the President. 

I think it is fairly obvious that by and 
large a President's performance in office is as 
effective as the information he has and the 
information he gets. That is to say, that 

the President himself possesses a 
knowledge of our history, a sensitive under- 
standing of our institutions, and an insight 
into the needs and aspirations of the people, 
he needs to have avallable to him the most 
accurate and up-to-the-minute information 
on what is going on everywhere in the world, 
and particularly of the trends and develop- 
ments in all the danger spots in the contest 
between East and West. This is an immense 
task and requires a special kind of an intelli- 
gence facility. 

Of course, every President has available to 
him all the information gathered by the 
many intelligence agencies already in exist- 
ence. The Departments of State, Defense, 
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Commerce, Interior, and others are con- 
stantly engaged in extensive information 
gathering and have done excellent work. 

But their collective information reached 
the President all too frequently in conflict- 
ing conclusions. At times, the intelligence 
reports tended to be slanted to conform to 
established positions of a given department. 
This becomes confusing, and, what's worse, 
such intelligence is of little use to a President 
in reaching the right decisions. 

Therefore, I decided to set up a special or- 
ganization charged with the collection of all 
intelligence reports from every available 
source, and to have those reports reach me 
as President without departmental “treat- 
ment” or interpretations. 

I wanted and needed the information in 
its natural raw state and in as compre- 
hensive a volume as it was practical for me 
to make full use of it. But the most im- 
portant thing about this move was to guard 
against the chance of intelligence being used 
to influence or to lead the President into 
unwise decisions, and I thought it was nec- 
essary that the President do his own think- 
ing and evaluating. 

Since the responsibility for decisionmak- 
ing was his—then he had to be sure that no 
information is kept from him for whatever 
reason at the discretion of any one depart- 
ment or agency, or that unpleasant facts 
be kept from him. There are always those 
who would want to shield a President from 
bad news or misjudgments to spare him 
from being upset. 

For some time I have been disturbed by 
the way CIA has been diverted from its 
original assignment. It has become an 
operational and at times a polic 
arm of the Government. This has led to 
trouble and may have compounded our dif- 
culties in several explosive areas. 

I never had any thought that when I set 
up the CIA that it would be injected into 
peacetime cloak-and-dagger operations. 
Some of the complications and embarrass- 
ment that I think we have experienced are 
in part attributable to the fact that this 
quiet intelligence arm of the President has 
been so removed from its intended role 
that it is being interpreted as a symbol of 
sinister and mysterious foreign intrigue— 
and a subject for cold war enemy propa- 
ganda. 

With all the nonsense put out by Commu- 
nist pro about “Yankee imperial- 
ism,” “exploitive capitalism,” “warmonger- 
ing,” “monopolists,” in their name-calling 
assault on the West, the last thing we needed 
was for the CIA to be seized upon as some- 
thing akin to a subverting influence in the 
affairs of other people. 

I well knew the first temporary Director 
of the CIA, Admiral Souers, and the later 
permanent Directors of the CIA, Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg and Allen Dulles. These were 
men of the highest character, patriotism, 
and integrity, and I assume this is true of 
all those who continue in charge. 

But there are now some searching ques- 
tions that need to be answered. I, there- 
fore, would like to see the CIA be restored 
to its original assignment as the intelli- 
gence arm of the President, and that what- 
ever else it can properly perform in that 
special field—and that its operational du- 
ties be terminated or properly used else- 
where. 

We have grown up as a nation, respected 
for our free institutions and for our abil- 
ity to maintain a free and open society. 
There is something about the way the CIA 
has been functioning that is casting a shad- 
ow over our historic position and I feel that 
we need to correct it. 


December 23 
In Memoriam: Justice Charles E. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sorrowful duty to report this day an ir- 
reparable loss to the bar of the State 
of Connecticut and the Nation. Justice 
Charles E. Clark of the second circuit 
court of appeals succeeded in his life- 
time in achieving an eminence on the 
bench, behind the lecturn, and with the 
pen, sufficient to make him a respected 
authority in each of these fields; re- 
spected to a degree in each that would 
have satisfied a lesser man in any one. 
For this reason it is difficult to categorize 
Judge Clark. When we praise a man we 
like to refer to that accomplishment 
which made most famous, but with Judge 
Clark there are so many achievements 
to which we can point that we feel in- 
adequate in trying to single out any one. 

The newspapers identified Judge Clark 
in their headlines as the former dean of 
the Yale Law School, certainly abundant 
recognition for any man. I prefer to re- 
member him, however, for his scholarly 
and tireless work in the movement for 
judicial reform. In Connecticut it is to 
him to a great degree that we owe our 
progressive circuit court system, a model 
system of which our State is justly proud. 
On the national scale his was the chief 
influence in the construction of the rules 
of civil procedure now followed by our 
Federal courts. That his influence at 
both State and national levels was so 
great is mute testimony to his deep un- 
derstanding of the letter of the law, and 
his heartfelt concern for its spirit. ‘Due 
process” to him called forth visions not 
of the volumes on his library shelf, but 
of his fellow men, standing before the bar 
of justice. 

Judge Clark served in his later years 
as chief justice of the circuit court of 
appeals, a post which he filled in a man- 
ner earning him the boundless respect of 
his colleagues and the attorneys who 
Pleaded before him, successful and un- 
successful litigants alike. Approaching 
70 he voluntarily stepped aside as chief 
justice to yield his place to a younger 
man, but he retained his position on the 
court bench, and maintained always that 
vigorous activity which characterized his 
whole life. 

It was my privilege to know him per- 
sonally, a privilege accorded many men 
because that was the judge’s way. Still 
it was a valuable privilege, because he 
was the sort of inspiration to his fellow 
men that was not to be found elsewhere. 
Like others who knew Judge Clark, I 
shall miss him. But in his passing Judge 
Clark left a challenge to those of of us 
who mourn; a challenge to each to make 
of himself a bigger man, that together 
we may fill the tremendous gap in our 
ranks caused by his untimely loss. 
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CHARLES EDWARD CLARK, A Great LEGAL MIND 


Memorial services will be held tomorrow at 
Yale Battell Chapel for Charles Edward 
Clark, one of the great legal minds of this 
generation. In 74 productive years he wrote 
his own memorial to his chosen law pro- 
fession and to himself in office, college class- 
room, and on the bench. 

Judge Clark knew his law as did few other 
men. Without law, fairly administered, 
there can be no- justice. Without justice 
there can be no equality of man. Judge 
Clark made lasting contributions to equality 
for his fellow men. 

This equality was assured in his decisions 
as a judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circult. He labored to per- 
petuate it as a professor and later as dean 
of the Yale University Law School. He 
pledged it as a young attorney in private 
practice. He put his philosophy in printed 
form so other attorneys could benefit from 
his knowledge. Books written by Judge 
Clark are in the libraries of every law school 
and most law offices. 

Judge Clark knew the frailties of man and 
his tendency to err. He could detect in- 
nocent mistakes, quickly segregate them 
from premeditated and deliberate violations. 
He was a student of man as well as the law. 

Judge Clark’s face was normally wrapped 
in smiles. This smile was never more pro- 
nounced than on a sunny June morning last 
year when Yale honored him with an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree. Also honored 
that day with an honorary degree was an- 
other outstanding American, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Judge Clark was a great jurist because he 
was a fine human being. This was acknowl- 
edged by all who knew him. No more noble 
tribute can be pald to a man who dedicated 
his life to justice and decency. 


Regulation of Gunsmiths Proposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of a letter 
to the editor of the Hartford Courant, 
Hartford, Conn., which appeared in that 
newspaper's issue of December 20, 1963. 
The letter is written by Mr. Terrance 
Hogan, of Waterford,Conn. He suggests 
that gunsmiths who mount scopes for 
long-range accuracy should be regulated 
as a way of curbing future killers. His 
letter reads as follows: 

REGULATE GUNSMITHS DURING THE INTERIM 


To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

With all due respect to the highly com- 
mendable efforts of Senator Dopp, it is doubt- 
ful that his proposed control of firearms 
traffic will stop or even discourage potential 
assassins as would a strict control and licens- 
ing of scopes mounted on high-power rifles. 

While politics is the art of the possible, 
Perhaps we should first do what we can to 
curb in a practical way all potential fanatics 
Such as the one who shot our great leader 
80 recently. Oswald's rifle was virtually use- 
less for the job without a scope. It was 
Mounted by a gunsmith many weeks before 
the shooting. As an ex-marine with plenty 
of combat experience, I know—just as most 
Sportsmen know—that mounting a scope for 
long-range accuracy is for the highly skilled 
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expert only. It would be a relatively simple 
matter to regulate the gunsmiths until the 
Senator’s more ambitious legislation can be 
enforced. 

Law enforcement agencies such as the 
Secret Service and the FBI should welcome 
this legislation. It would force future killers 
to get much closer to their intended victims. 
This would make surveillance a lot easier. 
High windows of distant buildings would not 
be the liability they are today for those 
responsible for the lives of prominent in- 
dividuals. If Oswald's scope mounting had 
been routinely reported, John F. Kennedy 
would be alive today. 

Terrance HOGAN. 


Urban Renewal: The Failure of Fed- 
eral Government Officials To Ad- 
minister the Housing Act Properly 
Has Led to Rent Strikes in Cleve- 
land and Other Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the rent 
strike which has been making headlines 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, papers should 
be called to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body because that rent strike 
is a direct result of the application of 
urban renewal laws enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

The rent strike occurred in what is 
known as the Hough area in Cleveland. 
It is the area to which poor people were 
driven from such urban renewal projects 
as Garden Valley—a project which, by 
the way, is in serious financial difficulty. 

The poor people in the Hough area are 
living in quarters below minimum hous- 
ing code standards and are paying rents 
which should entitle them to decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing. They are striking 
to have their housing brought up to 
minimum standards before they pay the 
rent. They have been driven to strike by 
the failure of the city of Cleveland to 
enforce the housing code. 

I am sure all of you are aware that 
the Housing Act of 1954 included a re- 
quirement that each city had to estab- 
lish a so-called workable program be- 
fore it could be eligible for Federal urban 
renewal assistance. One of the require- 
ments of that workable program from its 
inception has been enactment and en- 
forcement of an adequate housing code. 

Obviously, the city of Cleveland has 
failed to fulfill the requirements of the 
workable program. Under the ex- 
pressed will of Congress it should not be 
elligible for further Federal urban re- 
newal assistance. But the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency continues to work with Cleve- 
land and to make plans for further urban 
renewal projects. 

To show you the extent of the violation 
of which Cleveland is guilty I need only 
to read the following two newspaper 
stories. The first is an article by Bob 
Siegel which appeared on June 22, 1957, 
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in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Part of 

the article reads as follows: 

Guion Sars Exrra $500,000 Caw Hatt SLUMS 
(By Bob Siegel) 

“Slums can be stopped right now, 

An extra $500,000 a year for housing code 
enforcement can be the wisest investment in 
itself this city ever made.” 

That's what Building Commissioner Wil- 
liam T. Guion said. 

Guion wants the money to hire an extra 
50 to 60 housing inspectors. With them, he 
promised he'll deliver tough enforcement of 
the housing and sanitary laws throughout 
Cleveland. 

Guion and Law Director Ralph Locher 
emerged from a tour of the Hough area this 
week in full agreement on one thing: 

The Hough neighborhood can be kept from 
becoming a slum, 

PRODUCES RESULTS 


A battery of building inspectors, thrown 
into the Hough district late last year and this 
spring, turned up more than 600 violations. 

A full 500 have been corrected—because 
manpower was available to follow up each 
complaint. 

The extra inspectors came from other de- 
terlorating sections of Cleveland. But they 
produca Nena in the Hough area, where 

e tour rev new t jobs, cl 
and brighter homes. pene SrA ehg 

To Locher it proved “where you put the 
inspectors in force, you get results.” 

Creation of a new department of housing 
and development to include building, slum 
clearance, and air pollution divisions is a 
good idea, Guion thinks. It could also in- 
clude the health inspection division, he sug- 


“That way we could all fight slums with a 
single purpose,” Guion said. 

One major problem is a shortage of qual- 
ified Not enough trained men,” 
Guion said. “I have trouble hiring as many 
men as I'm authorized to have now.” 

Guion wants s training school for housing 
inspectors, similar to the police and fire 
schools. 

The enlarged staff would mean more ad- 
ministrative headaches, but more rigorous 
supervision of the inspectors, Guion agreed. 

“But with enough men and money we can 
provide the tough inspection that stops cre- 
ation of new slums,” he concluded. 


The second story was written by Paul 
Lilley and published on March 2, 1962, in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. It reads as 
follows: 

SMALL HOMES IGNORED; Bucur CYCLE 
CONTINUES 
(By Paul Lilley) 

Millions of dollars have been pumped into 

some of the city’s older residential sections 


during the past 8 years to save them from rot 
and decay. 


result of the city’s failure to enforce bulid- 
ing and housing codes. 

Year after year—at every budget hearing— 
code enforcement officials have asked for 
enough money to inspect small residential 
properties, considered the backbone of every 
neighborhood. 

But, year after year, enforcement needs 
gave way to more popular demands for po- 
lice, fire, relief, smoke abatement, airports, 
and recreation. 

DECAY STILL GOES ow 

Meanwhile, thousands of one- and two- 
family dwellings were allowed to rot beyond 
Tepair because their owners were not re- 
quired to maintain them properly. 
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The same rotting and the same decay is 
going on today because enforcement officials 
still do not have the necessary funds to in- 
spect them. 

When the housing code was passed 3 years 
ago, 75 inspectors were to do a 
complete job of inspections—including those 
small properties which had never been 
checked. 

Yesterday's finance committee hearing on 
the housing budget showed only 40 inspec- 
tors. Many of these will be assigned to urban 
renewal areas. 

Charles Sheboy, housing commissioner, 
said he again would be unable to inspect the 
smaller homes. The number of inspectors 
allowed, he said, would only permit the re- 
check of the city’s 20,000 multiple dwellings. 

The only check of a single- or two-family 
house, outside of urban renewal areas, he 
said, would be made upon specific complaint. 

If no complaints—no checks. The cycle 
continues. The city, by inaction, may help 
to create the urban renewal areas of the 
future. 


Mr. Speaker, the rent strike in the 
Hough area is proof positive that Mr. 
Lilley’s prediction has come true. Cleve- 
land has failed to enforce its housing 
code. Slums have developed. The city 
has failed to do anything effective about 
them. The citizens have had to take 
the law in their own hands. 

But where has the Federal Government 
been during all this time. I do not know 
what representations the city of Cleve- 
land has made year after year in its ap- 
plications for recertification of its work- 
able program. But it is abundantly 
clear that the Federal Government has 
accepted without question whatever rep- 
resentations the city of Cleveland has 
seen fit to make. By its failure to insist 
on the enforcement of codes the Federal 
Government has made itself a party to 
the failure of Cleveland. It has violated 
the law as enacted by this Congress. 

Under the Housing Act of 1954, the 
approval of workable programs was made 
a nondelegable function of the Adminis- 
trator of HHFA. That program is ad- 
ministered from his office. The Admin- 
istrator must accept personal responsi- 
bility for this failure and for similar 
failures which have developed in city 
after city across the United States. 

This is a matter of utmost importance 
to the millions who live in substandard 
conditions. They look to Government to 
help them. They have a right to expect 


they live. They also have the right, un- 
der legislation which the Congress has 
seen fit to pass, to look to the Federal 
Government for help. When the help 
is not forthcoming the people lose con- 
fidence in the American system. 

Time has passed when we can be com- 
placent about these affairs, particularly 
when the families involved belong to a 
race already being discriminated against. 
We must demand that Federal officials 
take remedial action. Failure to act 
should be cause for their dismissal. 

I include here an article from the 
Cleveland Press of December 11, 1963: 

RENT STRIKERS GAIN IN HOUGH 

The city’s first rent strike in years ap- 

eee ee L RE 
a our-story apartmen: ouse 
8503 Hough Avenue, 
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Their dictum, “No repairs, no rent,” 
brought action on two fronts: 

Plumbing repairs were begun in the 30- 
suite bullding, which has only seven tenants, 
by the Ross Realty Co., rental agents for 
the owner, Mrs. Lena Gordon, of 14233 Cedar 
Road, University Heights. 

A city inspector was dispatched to the 
building to check on its condition, and es- 
pecially to note whether repairs have been 
made as a result of fire damage in October 
of 1962, 

The apparent victory for the rent strikers 
presaged additional strikes in the Hough area, 
but Miss Ruth Turner, executive director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), said 
no new demonstrations would be encouraged 
until the present one is definitely solved. 

She indicated a wait-and-see attitude to 
determine whether Ross Realty is proceed- 
ing with repairs in good faith at 8503 Hough. 

“We have to operate in good faith,” said 
Melvin Ross, vice president of the rental 
agency. “We have more at stake than this 
1 building; we manage over 500 suites. We 
have to do what we say we will do.” 

In any event, the six tenants joining in 
the rent strike at 8503 Hough indicated 
through CORE, their representative, that no 
money would be paid the landlord until the 
repairs are completed. 

Money orders for the rent were placed in 
escrow in a bank yesterday. 

Under a tentative agreement reached late 
yesterday, this money was to have been paid 
to Ross Realty today upon start of the 
agreed-upon repairs. But the tenants 
changed their minds and decided not to pay 
until the work is completed. 

“The work has to be done, rent or no rent,” 
said B. Ross, president of Ross Realty. “We 
sent a man out this morning to start plumb- 
ing repairs.” 

Ross and his son reported that other land- 
lords had called them, promising support in 
a drive to rid landlords of the hazard of 
renters who stay 1 month or so and then 
move on. 

It is possible, they said, that the landlords 
will exchange renter lists so that a prospec- 
tive applicant for an apartment can be 
scanned for his reliability before he is per- 
mitted to move in. 

Melvin Ross denied charges by Miss Turner 
that-he had threatened the six rent strikers 
or had implied that CORE was “conning” 
them out of their money. 

“I threatened no one, said nothing deroga- 
tory about CORE in any way when I re- 
turned to the apartment house after reach- 
ing what I thought was an agreement,” Ross 
declared. 

The tentative agreement between CORE 
and Ross involved four points: 

Extermination of rats and roaches. 

Replastering to eliminate holes through 
which water leaks from top to lower suites. 


Purchase of more garbage cans to comple- 
ment the one-to-a-tenant supply now on 
hand. 


Houston (Tex.) Chronicle Editorializes 
Favorably to Foreign Aid and Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Steven, editor of the Houston 
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Chronicle, which is one of the most 
highly regarded and widely read news- 
papers in the State of Texas telegraphed 
me today the content of that paper's lead 
editorial for this date strongly support- 
ing President Johnson, as follows: 

Congress shouldn’t hamstring the Presi- 
dent. No one favors selling American 
wheat to the Communists unless we get 
something of more than equal value to us for 
it. One possibility is Communist gold. An- 
other is some concession making world peace 
more certain. 

The responsibility for these negotiations 
rests with the President. The Constitution 
makes him responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. To conduct foreign affairs 
effectively, he needs all of the tools for bar- 
gaining, not just some of the tools. 

We have the feeling that the Congress is 
not acting for the good of the country in 
attempting to deny President Johnson the 
use of American wheat as a bargaining device. 

If we have confidence in President Johnson 
as a negotiator (and Congress knows about 
that ability), and if we have confidence that 
President Johnson will never make a trade 
that is injurious to the United States, then 
the amendment to the foreign aid bill is of 
no use. 

The Texas Democrats who have supported 
the amendment would do better, in this case, 
to support President Johnson, the first Pres- 
ident from their State. 


Christmas Message From the Silvio O. 
Conte Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to share with my colleagues the mes- 
sage of my December 1963 newsletter, 
which I plan to circulate in the First Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts. 

The letter includes a Christmas mes- 
sage which calls attention to the great 
era of communications in our time and 
contrasts that with the humble and holy 
message of “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men” which was delivered by 
just a few people in the period of the 
birth of Christ some 1,963 years ago in 
the hills of Bethlehem. 

It also includes material, in case any 
Members missed the recent rollcall, 
which indicates that a great deal of work 
was actually done during this session 
of Congress. It will remain for the 2d 
session of the 88th Congress to continue 
making strides from the groundwork 
which has already been accomplished. 

Let us hope that the new year will find 
even more and greater successes, 

The message follows: 

A Joyous YULETIDE AND a Harry New Year 
From THE SILVIO O. CONTE FAMILY 

DEAR FRIEND; My report will reach you be- 
fore the new session of the 88th Congress 
opens m early January. Everybody at our 
house extends to you our best wishes for & 
joyous Christmas, with fond hopes that the 
New Year will bring you an abundance of 
happiness. 


1963 


How few mortals were privileged to share 
the initial joy at the Nativity of the Son of 
God. The Herald Angels sang their glad tid- 
ings to but a handful of poor shepherds in 
the hills of Bethlehem. The Christmas star 
guides only three weary travelers to the foot 
of His manger. 

In our day, man's voice reaches out to 
every corner of the world at the touch of a 
switch. Manmade starts carry messages 
across oceans and far into space. 

This Christmas may the perennial joy of 
the spirit of Bethlehem reach into the hearts 
of all men to form a bond far stronger than 
we have created with wire or electronic waves. 

May the hope of “peace on earth” be made 
attainable by the acceptance of our present 
sorrows and labors. 

May the promise of “good will to all men” 
be our goal for now and throughout the com- 
ing year. 

To the disappointment of many, the 88th 
Congress has not completed action on two 
major pieces of legislation—the civil rights 
bill and the tax bill. However, it has been 
one of the longest sessions in American his- 
tory and one of the most productive. 

Through November 30, the session enacted 
190 new public laws in 164 legislative days for 
the House and 171 days for the Senate. 

For both Houses the production schedule 
has averaged better than one new public 
law completed each legislative day. 

In addition there are now 11 major enact- 
ments in conference; and 13 more are 
through conference but still awaiting final 
approval of the conference agreements. 

During the same months the session placed 
on the books a total of 107 private laws, 
adjusting claims and grievances of citizens. 

The Senate, in the same period, approved 
a total of 66,294 Presidential nominations for 
civil and military places. 

The Senate had 205 calls of yeas and nays, 
and the House 95. In addition the Senate 
ordered 54 quorum calls, and the House 114. 

A total of 13,717 measures were introduced 
in both Houses. All have been enacted upon, 
or now have active status on the committee 
calendars of the House and Senate. 

Only one veto came to Congress during the 
entire session, and that on a minor private 
bill which President Kennedy rejected be- 
Cause he feared it might establish a costly 
and dangerous precedent. (S. 1201.) 

the first 11 months of the session— 
One of the longest and most difficult in our 


ate and 7,937 for the House. 

As the 12th month of the session opened 
December 2, there were 92 additional meas- 
ures reported in both Houses awaiting final 
legislation clearance. Total measures passed 
through November 30 were: Senate 699; 
House 812. 

As soon as the Congress recesses for the 
Christmas and New Years holidays, my fam- 
üy and I plan to immediately motor to our 
home in Pittsfield to spend Christmas with 
Our families. We will all return to Wash- 
ington on New Years Day. 

My wife, Corinne, and the children join me 
in sending this Christmas letter to you. We 
are grateful for your kindness to us over the 
years. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the follow- 
ing extract from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of December 5, 1963: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 1917-63 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. Corrx. Mr. Speaker, as we meet here 
today to pay tribute to the memory of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, we pay tribute to & con- 
tinuing force among us. For the finest thing 
that we can say about the late President is 
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that, in a very genuine sense, he is with us 
here today on the floor of the House where his 
admirable career had its beginning and where 
he gave his state of the Union addresses. 


surveys of plans, 
vigorous young man who lived actively the 
life of the mind and one who attempted to 
fuse the ideal with the real into 

that were part and parcel of the great Ameri- 
can tradition. Few people agreed with all of 
his ideas, but many people were to agree with 
most of them. 

It will be the place of history to record 
how successful his brief tenure as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our land was and how meaningful 
many of his programs will become with the 
passage of time. 

We can already say with certainty, for 
example, that the dream of the Peace Corps 
has become a reality. We do not know, on the 
other hand, whether the Alliance for Progress 
will develop into the kind of a program and 
demonstrate the great potential that it has. 
And on and on—these and other Judgments 
will be made by the ultimately objective hand 
of history. 

We can remember him now as one who be- 
lieved in the career of politics and equated 
the word “politics” with good government. 

This was true of the young John Kennedy 
at Choate and later at Harvard, and during 
his graduate work at the London School of 
Economics. Soon after his commendable 
career in the US. Navy, he was to go into the 
rough and tumble politics of the Boston area, 
an area that had been called an advanced 
school of political science. 

The young man obviously was a man of 
destiny, and his election to this body from 
the 11th Congressional District in Massachu- 
setts was the beginning of one of the distin- 
guished careers in the history of American 
public life. 

Few of us would have thought that such 
an amazing career would have been possible, 
but John Kennedy demonstrated that it 
was. And we can remember him with a 
great deal of pride for innumerable things 
and incidents, 

It seems incredible to me that just a short 
while ago I had a wide-ranging discussion 
with him during the ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the Robert Frost Library at 
Amherst College in Massachusetts. He had 
come there to pay tribute to the poet whom 
he loved, and after the ceremony, we talked 


come the undisputed leader. 

All of us have our own private prayer for 
the late President and for the surviving 
members of his family. 

As a recent issue of Commonweal maga- 
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“The oneness of the world is what we are 
now feeling; and fearing, if we doubt that 
it can soon enough be good, at least within 
the limits of mankind's capacity. 

“But there are fears and fears, noble and 
ignoble; and the noblest fear is that which 
each of us can haye lest he himself fall short 
of being as sensible, as reasonable, as stead- 
fast, and as loving as he can. It is not for 
others to be these things to the limit of pos- 
sibility. It is for ourselves, each one of us, 
whoever, whatever, and wherever he may be. 

“Goodness,” Van Doren said, and we all 
must agree, “begins at home. If it is not 
there, it may be nowhere. The clearest sign 
that it is there, the unmistakable sign, is our 
fear that we ourselves have not been all that 
we could be. This is a noble fear, another 
name for which, when hope and faith come 
with it, is humility. Hope and faith, and not 
despair, upon which fear can feed until it 
fills the world. Hope and faith, the final 
cure of fear; along with knowledge—all of 
which we can possess—and charity: the 
rarest, the most difficult, and still therefore 
the greatest of these.” 

My deepest sympathies go out to the wife 


and family of the late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 


Do Not Weaken President Johnson’s 
Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal of discussion 
during the past few days about the 
amendment to the foreign aid bill which 
some have described as a license to use 
American taxpayers’ money to “finance 
the feeding of Communists.” 

I believe the time has come when we 
should put this entire debate in its 
proper perspective. I have the highest 
regard and respect for the distinguished 
minority leader who quite properly is 
fighting for points for his side, 

I am sure that leaders of all the other 
nations in the world find it difficult to 
understand just what is going on 
here in the House of Representatives. 
As a matter of fact, I feel equally certain 
many Americans find it difficult to keep 
track of what is happening here. But 
having said all of this, I should like to 
point out that, complex as our system 
of legislative government is, the fact re- 
mains that it works and in its complex- 
ity, it affords the individual American 
the greatest degree of freedom and 
human dignity. 

While I have the highest respect for 
those who argue the amendment to lim- 
it the President’s freedom in dealing 
in foreign affairs should be adopted be- 
cause “this is the only way to keep Amer- 
ican dollars from feeding the Commu- 
nists,” I submit, Mr. Speaker, advocates 
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Let me reiterate what I said the other 
day here on the floor. The compromise 
language adopted by the conferees would 
make it crystal clear that we here in 
Congress are opposed to extending any 
credit to the Soviet Union for the pur- 
chase of our surplus wheat unless the 
President finds that such a sale would be 
in the national interest. The compro- 
mise provides the President must in- 
form Congress and the American people 
within 30 days why he thinks such credits 
should be extended if indeed such cred- 
its are extended. 

The compromise proposal provides 
such strong language that I doubt if any 
credits would ever be extended to the 
Soviet Union but the important thing to 
remember is that under the compromise 
proposal, we here in Congress have an 
opportunity to express our opposition to 
any credits to the Soviet Union without 
tying the President’s hands in foreign 
affairs. 

History shows that every time Congress 
has tried to write foreign policy on the 
floor of the House or the Senate, our Na- 
tion has suffered. World War II could 
most probably have been avoided if Con- 
gress had not written foreign policy on 
the floor of the Senate in rejecting the 
League of Nations following World War 
I. Thousands of American boys most 
probably could have been spared their 
lives because World War II could have 
been avoided had there been some mech- 
anism for collective security such as the 
League of Nations. But no, those who 
thought they knew better, decided to 
write foreign policy on the floor of Con- 
gress. We have countless examples of 
similar experiences which have set this 
Nation's goals of world peace and free- 
dom back because shortsighted poli- 
ticians played Russian roulette with 
America’s foreign policy. 

There is really only one fundamental 
issue involved here this afternoon. This 
issue is whether the President of the 
United States shall face his Communist 
adversaries strong with the full support 
of this Nation's legislative body; namely, 
the Congress of the United States. 

I am unalterably opposed to giving the 
Soviet Union any credit for the purchase 
of wheat or anything else from the 
United States. I happen to believe that 
the Soviet Union’s credit is meaningless. 
But that does not mean that I have to 
support amendments which would tie 
President Johnson's hands in dealing 
with the Soviets. 

I happen to believe as firmly as I be- 
lieve in my Lord that Lyndon Johnson is 
@ dedicated American whose only goal in 
life is to see the demise of Communist 
tyranny and the victory of American 
freedom and dignity. For anyone to 
suggest otherwise would be a monstrous 
assault on the truth. I stand before man 
and God convinced that Lyndon Johnson 
will give his life to see American free- 
dom triumph over godless communism. 
It is a mockery of commonsense to sug- 
gest that Congress must place some sort 
of restrictions on President Lyndon 
Johnson in his dealings with the Soviets 
on the sale of wheat. Anyone who has 
had any dealings with President John- 
son knows that Khrushchev has never 
met his equal; Lyndon Johnson can be 
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depended on not to give the Soviets an 
inch unless he is convinced it will serve 
the long-range interest of the United 
States and the ultimate victory of 
American democracy over Communist 
despotism. 

What a scandalous demonstration of 
weakness, Mr. Speaker, it would be for 
us here in Congress to serve notice on 
the entire world that we do not trust 
this new President who has inherited the 
burdens of the entire free world; that 
we do not believe he is capable of leading 
our Nation to the ultimate victory; that 
we believe here in Congress that only 
Congress itself can set down the guide- 
lines which Mr. Johnson must follow in 
his dealings with the Soviets. I cannot 
think of a single act which we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, can approve which 
would prove more devasting to our best 
interest as a nation and would be of 
greater comfort to the Communists who 
are determined to embarrass and destroy 
President Johnson—or any other Amer- 
ican President—be he Democrat or Re- 
publican—than to adopt this restriction 
on the President's freedom to use all of 
the weapons of democracy at his disposal 
to bring about the ultimate collapse of 
international communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I say those who urge the 
adoption of this restrictive amendment 
just have not read our Constitution. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, have they read the 
Export-Import Bank Act. This act 
clearly provides that any credits which 
the Bank underwrites must be secured 
by the party benefiting from the transac- 
tion. 

Let us see for a minute what it is that 
we are talking about. There have been 
statements here that this legislation 
would permit the use of American dollars 
to subsidize the feeding of Communists. 
Let us put these statements to a test. 

If I understand the act correctly, and 
I think I do, if an American grain 
dealer—using private capital—decides to 
sell American surplus wheat to Russia, 
he may ask the Export-Import Bank to 
secure the sale so that if the Soviet Union 
defaults on its payments, he will still re- 
cover his losses. He may also ask the 
Bank to guarantee or cover the sale, be- 
cause he has to borrow part of the money 
to buy the surplus wheat from American 
farmers or from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The banks lending him 
money to purchase the wheat to sell to 
Russia want some sort of backing. This 
is understandable. So he goes to the 
Export-Import Bank. He must pay the 
Bank a premium to get the backing. And 
this is most important—before the Amer- 
ican Export-Import Bank can underwrite 
this credit, if first will ask the Soviet 
Government to put up collateral which 
the American Export-Import Bank can 
redeem immediately on world markets if 
for some reason the Soviet Union fails 
to meet its payments to the American 
grain dealer who sold the wheat to Russia 
in the first place. The American Export- 
Import Bank actually makes a profit on 
the transaction. If the Soviets fail to 
meet their payments—and if they did 
they would ruin their credit on commod- 
ity purchases throughout the world— 
the Export-Import Bank first cashes in 
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the collateral which the Russians have 
put up before it pays out any losses to 
the American grain exporter. This 
clearly indicates that should there be any 
losses because of the Soviets failure to 
pay, those losses must be recovered from 
Soviet collateral and not American tax- 
payers. To say, then, that American tax- 
payers are being asked to subsidize sale 
of wheat to Russia and in this way “feed 
the Communists” is stretching the truth 
beyond all scope of reason; it is the most 
staggering torture of the truth we have 
seen in this session of Congress. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the Soviets 
have not indicated in any manner that 
they will ask for credit if they enter into 
a surplus wheat deal with the United 
States. The reason for their hesitation is 
clear. The Soviets would have to pay a 
5-percent additional rate on the entire 
transaction which is the amount that 
American brokers must charge the So- 
viets because they must borrow the 
money from American banks to pur- 
chase the wheat in the first instance if 
any credit is to be extended at a pre- 
vailing interest rate of 5 percent. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, those fighting 
for this restrictive amendment have not 
been thoroughly frank with the Ameri- 
can people. The Soviet Union has been 
paying cash in gold to the Canadians be- 
cause the Soviets do not want to or can- 
not afford the 5-percent carrying charge 
if they buy on credit. The Soviets have 
indicated they will pay us in gold also. 
There is nothing to indicate that our own 
American grain dealers could sell the 
surplus wheat to Russia without charg- 
ing the same additional 5-percent carry- 
ing charge. Furthermore, our late Presi- 
dent Kennedy clearly stated that any 
sale of wheat to Russia would have to be 
on a “cash on the barrelhead and com- 
mercial credit basis.” Thus the sale 
would immediately improve our gold sup- 
piy and our balance-of-payments prob- 
em. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I believe our Re- 
publican friends should acknowledge 
that the American Export-Import Bank 
is controlled by the most businesslike 
group of Republicans you will ever find. 
The Export-Import Bank has never lost 
a penny on a transaction it secured 
since 1934. What makes our colleagues 
on the other side think the Bank is 
about to extend the Soviets credit unless 
the Bank feels absolutely secure it is a 
sound investment? Since when have the 
Republican businessmen who run the 
Export-Import Bank shown any signs of 
going soft in their international rela- 
tions? The Export-Import Bank has 
had a fantastically good record of success 
and I doubt if it will change now for 
the Soviet Union or anyone else. 

It appears, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that this whole debate has turned around 
a struggle for power; a struggle for 
control of this Nation’s foreign policy. 
Why do not our colleagues on the other 
side offer a constitutional amendment 
to take the responsibility of formulating 
foreign policy away from the President 
and vest it in Congress. But they will 
then also have to take the full responsi- 
bility for such a move, and the chaos that 
would follow. 


The Christmas Season 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. MecAR THL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two 
editorials on the Christmas season. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorn, as follows: 

In Hoc AnNo DOMINI 

When Saul of Tarsus set out on his journey 
to Damascus the whole of the known world 
There was one state, and 


Everywhere there was civil order, for the 
arm of the Roman law was long. Everywhere 
there was stability, in government and in 
Society, for the centurions saw that it was 
80 


But everywhere there was something else, 
There was oppression—for those who 


feed the legions or to fill the hungry 
from which divine Caesar gave 
to the people. There was the im- 
Pressor to find recruits f the circuses. 

were executioners to quiet those whom 
the Emperor proscribed. What was a man 
for but to serve Caesar? 

There was the persecution of men who 
dared think differently, who heard strange 
voices or read strange manuscripts, There 
~ Was enslavement of men whose tribes came 


not from Rome, disdain for those who did 


What, to the strong, was one 
man more or less in a crowded world? 

Then, of a sudden, there was a light in the 

_ World, and a man from Galilee saying, Ren- 

unto Caesar the things which are 

e and unto God the: things that are 


n, ye have done it unto me.” And he 
. Sent this gospel of the kingdom of man into 
the uttermost ends of the earth, 

So the light came into the world and the 
men who lived in darkness were afraid, and 
they tried to lower a curtain so that man 
Would still believe salvation lay with the 
leaders. 

But it came to pass for a while in divers 
Places that the truth did set man free, al- 
though the men of darkness were offended 
and they tried to put out the light. The 
Voice said, “Haste ye. Walk while you have 
the light, lest darkness come upon you, for 
he that walketh in darkness knoweth not 
Whither he goeth.” 

Along the road to Damascus the light shone 
brightly. But afterward Paul of Tarsus, 

„ Was sore afraid. He feared that other 
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Caesars, other prophets, might one day per- 
suade men that man was nothing save a 
servant unto them, that men might yield 
up their birthright from God for pottage and 
walk no more in freedom. 

Then might it come to pass that darkness 
would settle again over the lands and there 
would be a burning of books and men would 
think only of what they should eat and what 
they should wear, and would give heed only 
to new Caesars and to false prophets. Then 
might it come to pass that men would not 
look upward to see even a winter's star in 
the east, and, once more, there would be 
no light at all in the darkness. 

And so Paul, the apostle of the Son of 
Man, spoke to his brethren, the Galileans, 
the words he would have us remember after- 
ward in each of the years of the Lord: 

“Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


A TIME FOR MOURNING, A TIME FOR REJOICING 


The official mourning now is over, the 
thoughts of Christmas uppermost. An un- 
settling, untimely juxtaposition; and yet it 
is not all that strange that a time of mourn- 
ing should be so quickly followed by a time 
of rejoicing. 

There is cause for satisfaction in the superb 
functioning of the institutions of Govern- 
ment in the wake of a crisis that could easily 
topple other governments. It is not only 
that there was no hiatus in the Presidency; 
it is also the way Government officials have 
pursued their tasks with, if anything, new 
dedication. 

Some of these men, perhaps a good many, 
may leave Government in the months and 

~ years to come, but for the time being they are 
determined to do their best for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The constitu- 
tional concept of the institution of the Pres- 
idency, as distinguished from the individual 
occupying it, could hardly be more plainly 
vindicated. s 

Not least, of course, is the man presently 
occupying it. The whims of politics could 
have given the Nation one ill equipped for 
the role, though it hasn't happened often 
in our history. But whatever disagreements 
we, ourselves, have or may have with Mr. 
Johnson, we have no doubt of his abilities, 
no doubt that here is a president. 

And however fragile the peace, it is none- 
theless peace, unlike many another Christ- 
mas in memory. Indeed, there is a little 
more hope this time that it may endure a 
while, because of a variety of political forces 
in the world having nothing to do with 
sentimentality. We still live in the shadow 
of the bomb, but we are learning to live 
there. 

The bountiful land was never more oe 
ful, though the poor, as it is said, we have 
always with us. The truth, however, is 
that the overwhelming majority of Americans 
are not poor in the sense that all history and 
most of today’s world understands the mean- 
ing of poverty. The affluent society, some 
call itin mockery; we would not care to mock 
the blessings of well-being. 

Tt is also said that our materialism shows 
at its worst in the commerciallization of 
Christmas, Perhaps some of the criticism is 
justified, but it is really rather superficial, 
Most people know in their hearts, even if they 
don’t say so, that they give gifts because they 
want to, because thelr loved ones are just 
that. 


For this Nation is not what some sup- 
posedly authoritative voices have been insist- 
ing it is this past month, a nation consumed 
in hatred and rancor and bitterness; that is 
an unworthy caricature. A tragic event has 
occurred, but it is no more an index to Amer- 
ican psychology than any senseless murder 
anywhere. If proof were needed, it can be 
found both in the ordered ways and the out- 
pouring of tears this very month has wit- 
nessed. 

And that, it seems to us, after a time of 
sorrow, is no small reason for a joyous 
Christmas. 


Return to India: Ambassador Finds 
Vast Problems and Bright Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 3, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an excellent article writ- 
ten by our former colleague, the distin- 
guished U.S. Ambassador to India, the 
Honorable Chester Bowles, entitled. Re- 
turn to India: Ambassador Finds Vast 
Problems and Bright Prospects.” 


The article, which appeared in the New 
York Times of November 16, 1963, fol- 
lows: 

RETURN TO IXa: AMBASSADOR FINDS Vast 
PROBLEMS AND Bright Prospecrs—HuvucEr 
Nation Has Mang Great Procress, Mx. 
BowLES Sars, TERMING U.S. ASSISTANCE 
IMPORTANT AND APPRECIATED 

(By Chester Bowles) 

(Nors.—Chester Bowles was named US. 
Ambassador to India last April, to 
a post he had served in previously, 1951-53. 
This article was written for the New York 
Times magazine.) 

New DELHI.—It is imperative that Ameri- 
cans see the whole of Indis, with all its 
complexities, frustrations and promise; that, 
above all, we understand what its leaders 
and people are seeking to do and the nature 
of their successes and failures. 

The most casual glance at the map and 
& cursory understanding of political realities 
underscore the importance of a viable India— 
with its population greater than Latin Amer- 


and a strong democratic commitment. 


India's success or failure will have a major 
impact on tomorrow's world. More specifi- 
cally, India is the only Asian non-Communist 
nation, with the single exception of Japan, 
that can become an effective counterweight 
to Communist China, 


American interpreters of India may be di- 
vided into three groups. At one extreme are 
those who are so intrigued with India's rich 
past, 50 moved by the soaring concepts 
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IN THE MIDDLE 

At the other extreme are those grim pessi- 
mists who see in India only its squalor, its 
illiteracy, its apathy and bureaucratic con- 
fusion. 

Somewhere between the two are those who 
view India in a more balanced perspective: 
conscious of India’s difficulties, they are also 
conscious of its progress and strength. 

Let us begin by considering India from the 
gloomy perspective of the pessimist. The 
first aspect they worry about is India’s awe- 
some poverty and rapid population growth. 

On one’s first walk through the streets of 
an Indian city the desperate poverty of the 
majority of the people is manifest. In recent 
Parliamentary debates, the political opposi- 
tion maintained that the daily income of the 
lower half of the Indian population was only 
4 cents, while the Government spokesmen 
stoutly asserted that it was not less than 10 
cents, 

The agricultural output of currently cul- 
tivated lands is among the. world’s lowest, 
there is very little more land which can be 
brought under cultivation and each year 
there are 9 or 10 million more mouths to 
feed. 

The unemployed and underemployed num- 
ber in the tens of million. Three-fourths of 
India's people are illiterate. Health stand- 
ards are low; life cy is only about 
40 years in contrast to nearly 70 in the United 
States and Western Europe. 

LANDHOLDERS ARE STRONG 


caste person must struggle against almost 
le odds to achieve a position of 
dignity and economic security for himself 


Indian society. 
In the face of these massive problems much 


The 
troubles many observers of the Indian scene 
diffuse and contradictory elements in 
dia's foreign policy. Precisely where is 
What do her leaders want 


sion from Communist Chins, which launched 


dispute precludes a joint defense 
of the subcontinent. 
Additionally, India’s relatively indifferent 


tige, even among those who have most to 
gain from her success, 

To compound the confusion, New Delhi's 
pears to most Ameri- 


way to curry favor with the Soviets. 
TWELVE MAJOR LANGUAGES 


The third ares of uncertainty in India that 
often attracts the attention of the pessimist 
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only half of the population understands the 
national lIanguage—Hindl. The resulting 
centrifugal tendencies in Indian policies are 
strong; indeed, some of the pessimists have 
predicted that sooner or later the Indian 
Union will come apart at the seams. 

Even the most friendly observer who totals 
up this drab inventory of India’s liabilities, 
without reference to India’s successes on 
the other side of the balance sheet, may 
emerge as a confirmed pessimist. However, 
when we turn from the problems yet to be 
overcome to consider the great distance In- 
dia has traveled since independence and the 
massive gains now being made, the scene 
comes into sharper and vastly more favorable 
focus. 

Let us first consider India's economic gains. 
In the last decade, India’s national income 
has increased by more than 40 percent and 
the rate of savings and investment has 
roughly doubled. Overall industrial produc- 
tion is now twice what it was in 1953, steel 
output has tripled and electric power output 
has quadrupled. 

In chemicals, machinery, fertilizer, coal, 
cement and a host of other products, the 
base has been laid for a modern industrial 
state; in many key products, large-scale out- 
put is already underway. 

Anyone who has watched India's boot- 
strap struggle since independence cannot fall 
to be Impressed with the fact that it is now 
Indian engineers who design, build, and 
Operate the vast hydroelectric, steam, and 
even nuclear-power projects, that about 90 
percent of the components of Indian-pro- 
duced trucks are manufactured in India, and 
that, while India was one of the first nations 
outside of Britain, the United States and the 
USSR. to sign the test ban treaty, Indian 
scientists are acknowledged to have had the 
capacity to produce a nuclear explosion well 
in advance of China if their Government had 
so decided. 

In agriculture, progress has been sub- 
stantial. Food grain production has in- 
creased by about 50 percent. Although there 
are 70 million more people than 10 years ago 
the average Indian receives roughly 200 
calories more each day. 

YIELDS INCREASE 

Already the possessors of the largest irri- 
gated areas in the world, the Indians have 
brought 20 million additional aeres under 
water in the past 10 years. Eighteen mil- 
lion acres more—an area than Michi- 
gan—are scheduled for irrigation in the 
current 5-year plan. 

In several states, per-acre yields are 
steadily rising as farmers learn to use chemi- 
cal fertilizers, better seeds, and improved 
irrigation techniques. 

In addition to agricultural and industrial 
achievements, India has been ex- 
traordinary gains in the fields of public 
health and education. For example, malaria 
cases, which numbered 75 million annually 
in 1953, have dropped to less than 100,000 
under the impact of an extraordinarily well- 
organized nationwide eradication campaign 
originally sparked by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Life expectancy has increased from about 
27 years to over 40; infant mortality rates 
have dropped by 50 percent. Four thousand 
medical doctors are now graduating each 
year from India’s 72 medical schools, 

To check the massive increase in popula- 
tion which these life-giving measures are 
producing, India has embarkec upon the 
world’s most ambitious population-control 
program a program Indian officials describe 
as “the very center of planned development.” 

The number of family planning clinics, 
which totaled 144, 7 years ago, has increased 
to 8,504; most of them are in rural areas. 
By 1966 some 4,000 new clinics will have 
been added. 

Twenty million posters and 60 million 
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pamphlets have been distributed on the 

subject of family planning. All medical 

school and nursing school graduates now 

receive training in the essential techniques. 
FORECAST ON POPULATION 

Moreover, there is some evidence, ad- 
mittedly uncertain, that the effort Is already 
showing results. The national birth rate, 
which averaged 48 per thousand in 1931, has 
dropped to 40. Moreover, in Bombay, where 
a vigorous program has been in effect for 
several years, the rate is down to 28 per 
thousand. In rural areas, intensive pilot 
programs have resulted in a decline in birth 
rates by as much as 30 percent. 

Although the skeptics are doubtful, In- 
dian planners and US. advisers working 
through the Ford Foundation feel there is 
a reasonable chance that India’s population 
may begin to balance out in the 1970's with 
a birth rate of 25 per thousand and a death 
rate of 20. 

The education of this vast population 
will, of course, be an essential key to India's 
development effort. Although the problem 
is awesomely great, nearly 70 percent of 
Indian children under 12 are now in school. 
Since 1953, literacy has been increased from 
10 percent to over 25 percent. 

In this same period, the number of stu- 

.dents in school and college has 
doubled; the University of Calcutta alone 
has an enrollment of 114,000. The increase 
in the number of graduates from the engi- 
neering, medical and other professional 
schools is particularly impressive. 


in today’s mixed-up world such uncertainty 


complexity and deep-seated regional dif- 


realistic perspective. 

India's population is slightly greater than 
Europe's without Russia. If we should sud- 
denly wake up to read that Europe had 
acheived unity comparable with that of 
India, with a single Prime Minister, a single 
Parliament, a single set of internal laws, 
with a common market and a common con- 
stitution, the event would be hailed as a 
modern political miracle. 

Instead of worrying about the difficulty 
of Portuguese communicating with Greek 
or the cultural gap between the Italian and 
the Irish, or the fact that no one European 
language could be understood by more than 
half the people, there would- be rejoicing 
and acclaim for the extraordinary opportu- 
nity that this vast merger of diverse nations 
had opened up for everyone concerned. 

Yet when the pessimists consider Indis 
they see not the remarkable unity of more 
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than 450 million people in 15 States under 
a common government that provides a basis 
for growing political and economic strength, 
but the differences which it is assumed will 
at some point fragment the whole. 

Similarly, when these observers see the 
give-and-take of Indian politics, the deep- 
rooted differences within the Congress party 
and the rise of new leaders to challenge the 
old, they sense not the free-wheeling vigor 
of a democratic. society but the weakness of 
disunity. 

This identity is reflected in the remarks 
of a Justice of the US. Supreme Court 
who once told me that he felt more at home 
in Indian courts of law than In those of any 
other country in the world. 

On balance, India’s record since independ- 
ence has been extraordinarily impressive and 
promising. Yet, despite prodigious work and 
sacrifice by the Indian people, these accom- 
plishments would have been impossible with- 
out generous American (and other foreign) 
help, as most Indians are quick to say. 

In the last 10 years, the United States 
alone has given over $5 billion of economic 
assistance, half of it in loans and grants 
and half in “surplus” agricultural products. 
On the average, one shipload of American 
farm produce has left U.S. ports for India 
every day; in total, we have been contribut- 
ing about 4 percent of India’s grain supply. 

When the power facilities being con- 
structed in the current 5-year plan are 
completed, the United States will have con- 
tributed about half of India’s total electric 
power capacity. We have provided hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of raill- 
road equipment, heavy machinery, and vital 
raw materials. 

We are training over 3,500 Indians in our 
country every year and have helped train 
many times that number through American 
technical-assistance personnel in India. 

In addition, the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and other private 
American institutions have contributed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment and technical guidance. 

Wherever you go in India the results of 
this outpouring of American assistance and 
skill are evident. Indeed, when the history 
of these decades is written, I believe it will 
be said that American economic develop- 
ment policies have been more effective in 
India than in any other developing country. 

In the matter of defense, recent US. ef- 
forts to assist India haye also been 
substantial, 

INDIA APPRECIATES AID 


With American and British help, the In- 
dian Air Force is being strengthened. 

Although economic aid cannot be ex- 
Pected to win us first prize in a global 
Popularity contest, there is clear evidence 
that India understands and appreciates the 
friendship and support the United States 
has given her. 

In recent studies of public attitudes, for 
example, more than 90 percent of the Indian 


expressed similar views in regard to the 
Soviot Union, less than 1 percent in regard 
to Communist China. 

What about the future? 

There is no doubt that the people of the 
United States who have made such sustained 
efforts since World War II to help create a 
more stable and peaceful world have an 
enormous stake in what happens in India. 
If India succeeds in developing her economy 
by democratic means and maintaining her 
Political stability under Communist pres- 
Sure, it will be a vindication of everything 
America has been trying to do. 

And right now, pessimists to the con- 
trary, the outlook is increasingly favorable. 
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Automation in Industry—Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz Sets Forth 
Facts—The Charleston Gazette Calls 
for Public Works Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OP WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
this Christmas season, and as we ap- 
proach the new year 1964, it is impor- 
tant that we keep before us the fact that 
we have problems as well as blessings 
and reasons to be grateful. We must be 
determined that we shall not brush aside 
the conditions of change induced by 
technological advancements but, rather, 
that we will be resourceful and aggres- 
sive in seeking solutions. 

As was stated so ably by Secretary of 
Labor W, Willard Wirtz recently: 

The most dangerous myth in immediate 
times is that machines produce as many 
jobs for men as they destroy and therefore 
represents no threat to workers. 


I agree with Secretary Wirtz that— 

This is a half-truth, and, therefore, a half- 
lie. The truth is that machines permit the 
extension of men’s work activities. The im- 
plied lie is that this will happen automati- 
cally or without the exercise of full human 
responsibility. 

In the distinguished Labor Secretary's 
speech from which I quote—an address 
prepared for a midyear commencement 
at the University of Michigan—Mr. 
Wirtz declared that— 


Any philosophy or policy about automa- 
tion must 


to the maintenance and elevation of the 
standard of living. Full employment in this 
country is completely dependent on our be- 
ing more efficient producers than our com- 
petitors in a world where the competition 
is tougher every day. The alternative to 
automation would be economic stagna- 
tion. 

Machines now have, in general, a high 


educated people out of work. 
The answers are not to smash the ma- 


match today as the individual versus the 
corporation was in the last century, and the 
advancing technology requires the exercise 
of collective—public and private—responsi- 
bility for its effects and collective measures 


to carry out this responsibility. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Labor 
has provided us with a cogent state- 
ment of why people today are haunted 
by the “specter of becoming robots,” and 
he is forthright in admonishing us to 
“recognize that the individual versus the 
machine is an unfair match.” 

The human factors behind the prob- 
lems of advancing technology as ex- 
pressed especially by progress in auto- 
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mation are part and parcel of the un- 
employment figures of our Nation. This 
is brought to our attention forcefully 
and clearly by an editorial, “Only Crash 

Programs Can Help Unemployed,” in 
the December 21, 1963, issue of the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, in which 
it points out: 

The unemployment figure for November 
is in, and it is by no means reassuring—al- 
most 6 percent—in_ round totals 4,292,000 
workers or 115,000 more unemployed than 
m January of this year. 


The Gazette editorial asserts further: 
The paradox is the unprecedented pros- 
perity for approximately 80 percent of the 


statisticians, are living in poverty. 


I agree with the Gazette that— 

The quickest, surest, and admittedly the 
most expedient way to assist these f 
and forsaken is to trigger a huge publie 
works program. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the thought-provoking edi- 
torial to which I have made reference 
and from which I have quoted briefly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY CRASH PROGRAMS Can HELP UNEMPLOYED 

“The foreign front,” writes James Reston in 
a recent column, “was Kennedy’s major prob- 
lem but the home front is likely to be John- 
son's, and the need for some effective way to 
convert from the cold war to the ‘slum war 
$8 ROY bi RE more Urgent- WEE BEY POUR 
month,” 

The unemployment figure for November is 
in, and it is by no means reassuring. Almost 
6 percent (5.9 percent to be exact) of the 
Nation's work force is idle. In round totals 
the figure ts 4,292,000 workers or 115,000 more 
unemployed than in January of this year. 

The paradox is the unprecedented pros- 
perity for approximately 80 percent of the 
population, while 20 percent or more than 


How to bring this 20 percent into the 
mainstream of American life, thus guar- 
anteeing to this helpless minority a mean- 
ingful stake in the economy, is the dilemma 

administration. 


in defense expenditures can be achieved 
without impairing in the least the national 
capacity to wage total war—is undoubtedly 
part of the answer. 

But, as Reston notes, simply transferring 
funds from one account to another isn’t 
the solution it appears to be at first acquaint- 


ing unemployed at the expense of those 
already employed. Therefore, cutbacks must 
be softened by reconversion efforts, 

Conversion of defense projects, however, 
will take time and the dreadful status of the 
Nation's neglected calls for immediate ac- 
tion. Their humiliating condition—an aw- 
ful blotch upon the character of a nation 
which boasts of its constant concern for 
all its citizens—will hardly wait for recon- 
version to have been proved successful, so 
that the Government can then take up the 
next priority. Thier needs are now, and 
they shriek for attention. 

Obviously, the quickest, surest, and ad- 
mittedly the most expedient way to assist 
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these forgotten and forsaken is to trigger 
a huge public works program in the Nation's 
cities, where the greatest needs exist. The 
United States is no longer an agrarian na- 


8 
lems of housing, education, diet, crime, and 
disease. 
Recon verslon can assist the employed, but 
only crash and revolutionary meas- 
ures can help today’s unemployed. 


Editor Replies to Rightwing Columnist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PINNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, in addition to the hate network 
that broadcasts thousands of messages 


col 
sion which threatens representative goy- 
ernment. 

Bob Gerhart, editor of the New Era, 
an AFL-CIO newspaper published in 
Reading, Pa., gives a fitting reply to one 
of these syndicated columnists in her 
defense of rightwing reaction: 

Enrron REPLIES 


Something I wrote immediately after 
President Kennedy's assassination got into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, thanks to Con- 
gressman Grorce M. Ruopes. Little did I 
expect that from that august tome my words 
would find their way into a nationally syndi- 
cated column written by one Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt and published last Sunday in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Yet, they did, thus 
providing me with material for this column. 

As you can well imagine, a syndicated 
conservative columnist—even with the name 
Roosevelt—would hardly select the New 
Era of Reading, Pa., as a bosom 
buddy. Nor have I held my breath over 
the years in anticipation of gold-leafed 
awards for extolling the likes of Robert 
Welch and Barry GotpwatTrr. So I was not 
chagrined to read that Columnist Roosevelt 
disapproved of what I wrote. 

Here is the paragraph which she picked 
out of “Closed Shop Talk” as reprinted in 
the ConaressionaL RECORD as part of the 
eulogy by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the late and beloved President 


today is call the other guy a crook and then 
lump everyone on his side together and you 
have a formula for winning elections. And 
is it merely a coincidence that this is the 
method employed by one of our major par- 
ties consistently to achieve power and con- 
trol at local, State, and national levels?” 
Miss or Mrs. Roosevelt (she doesn’t say 
which and she apparently is a lackluster un- 
known in the writing business) then declares 
that my comments above refer “to the Gold- 
waters * * rather than to those of lib- 
eral persuasion in the Congress, She spe- 
cifically chastises Republican Senator 
Tuomas H, KUCHEL, of California, for speak- 
ing out against the “unadulterated venom 
spewed by out and out crackpots for para- 
nois and profit.” Miss (or Mrs.) Roosevelt 
says that I am critical of the Goldwaters but 
not of the Kuchels. 


Now this raises an interesting point. In 
the first place, the paragraph she picked 
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from my new era column was removed com- 
pletely from context. My comment about 
calling “the other guy a crook and then” 
lumping everyone on his side into a neat 
package was a specific reference to the Re- 
publican tactics in the last municipal and 
countywide election, 

And whether Miss (or Mrs.) Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt likes it or not, Republicans in 
Reading and Berks County did use McCarthy- 
ite “guilt by association” techniques to win 
the election. 

Implied in her column is the thought that 
the radical right may assail an individual's 
character, attack personalities, question mo- 
tives of elected leaders, and generally exco- 
riate those who believe in humanitarian leg- 
islation—without fear of rebuttal from those 
under attack. Somehow, this is part of a 
widespread psychology in which certain eco- 
nomic, political and social positions are ap- 
proved by the opinionmaking community 
(sometimes known as the establishment) and 
anyone who challenges them is a rebel, rad- 
ical or a combination of both. 

No matter what this high priced Sunday 
Bulletin columnist says, there is a wealth 
of evidence that the hatred and bitterness 
rampaat in high places in recent months and 
years is not accidental but is the outpouring 
of a well-financed corps of practitioners with 
hate in their hearts. They turn out state- 
ments, radio broadcasts, brochures, lectures, 
magazines, and newspaper ads, the very roots 
of which are nurtured in rightwing manure. 

Can anyone deny that probably the best 
example of what I am saying was the full 
page advertisement which the American 
Factfinding Committee ran in the Dallas 
Morning News the day of President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination? This was the venom- 
ous ad which sought to imply that Kennedy 
and his policies were communistic in nature. 
Do you think Tm stretching this? Judge 
for yourself. Here are some of the questions 
asked of the President in the ad: Why had 
Gus Hall, Communist leader, “praised every- 
one of your policies and announced that 
the (Communist) Party would endorse and 
support your reelection in 1964?” and “Why 
have you scrapped the Monroe Doctrine in 
favor of the spirit of Moscow?” If these 
questions aren't deliberately worded to imply 
Kennedy was soft on communism if not an 
outright Communist, I'd like someone to ex- 
plain it otherwise. 

Questions in the ad were of the “When 
did you stop beating your wife?” caliber. 
They were mealy mouthed, filled with weasel 
words, and cleverly contrived to create a 
point of view without flatly stating it. But 
tragically, they did help create a climate 
in which a warped mind such as Oswald's 
could pull the trigger perhaps with a feeling 
of encouragement and sanction. For the 
rightwingers now to say that they were 
fighting people like Oswald is to skirt the 
fundamental issue entirely. So was Ken- 
nedy fighting Communists. 

There are those of us who, by reading the 


unemployed, children starving, mills shut 
down, stockbrokers diving out of skyscraper 
windows, and all the rest, the depression 
turned many destitute people in search of 
an alternative. Some thought the red phi- 
losophy had the answer. Most Americans 
didn’t, thanks to the Roosevelt New Deal 
with its concern for human needs. 

The struggle between rightwingers and 
liberals in our Nation today reflects the con- 
cern of humanitarians for the “depressions” 
which even today exact a horrible toll in 
human life and suffering in many areas of 
the globe—including our own country. 
What President Kennedy saw, and President 
Johnson sees, is the need to extend the do- 
mestic New Deal to global proportions so 
that worldwide communism may be defcated 
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on the economic front by free institutions, 
Just as the American variety of communism 
was virtually wiped out of existence by en- 
lightened, liberal policies of the last 25 years. 

Rightwingers who use hate and vitupera- 
tion to enlist hostility against the United 
Nations, the Peace Corps, foreign aid, and 
concern for one’s fellow man of all colors, 
can probably trace their genes to the same 
Kind of people who developed the hate 
Roosevelt and hate Truman cults of bygone 
days. Kennedy was a victim of the hate 
spawners, and I am not being hateful in 
saying so—Miss (or Mrs.) Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Democracy—Commentary by David 
Schoenbrun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the well-known commen- 
tator, David Schoenbrun, made an ex- 
cellent statement which I believe is 
worthy of the attention of my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent to have his 
commentary printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 


Davin SCHOENBRUN COMMENTARY 


In American terms, democracy means very 
simply: “I’m just as good as the next fel- 
low.” That's true enough. It's also very 
false indeed, when applied to world affairs, 
and when applied to government, and when 
applied very superficially. 

Sure, we're Just as good as the next fel- 
low. We're just as good as the next fellow 
in the eyes of the law. But, it's a great 
distortion of democracy to think that all men 
are born equal. They're not. Some are tall 
and some are short. And some are fat and 
some are thin. And some are bright and some 
are stupid. There's no such thing as equality 
among people. There is only, in the terms of 
Thomas Jefferson, “equality before the law.” 


Is this important? Does it have any mean- 
ing in world affairs? Yes, indeed it does. It 
has great meaning in the government of our 
country. It’s because we think we're just 
as good as the next fellow, that every Ameri- 
can thinks he’s as good as the President of 
the United States. And an extreme version 


of as 
E SEPE E OE ER O eee 
through the crowd and spat full in ce. 
Is that democracy? Is that being as good as 
the next fellow? Or is that the sort of 
that leads to the assassination of a 
dent? 
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It's a lesson that has great meaning in the 
world. 

Respect. We believe in respect in our 
families. We believe in respect in our Jobs 
very few people have got the guts to bad- 
mouth their boss. But apparently every 
American thinks he has a God-given right to 
badmouth his President or the leaders of 
his Government. There is no such right. 
It is a license. It is not liberty. The great 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, once said, “Freedom of speech 
does not give a man the right to stand up in 
# crowded theater and shout ‘Fire’ and cause 
a riot.” Freedom of speech in democracy 
does not give us the right to vilify our 
President or our leaders. 

We do not owe them automatic obedience. 
We do owe them the respect of the high of- 
fice they bear. We cannot expect the peoples 
of the world to respect our country, if we do 
not respect the men who lead it, 


Civil Rights Tactics in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article by 
Ron Rankin of Legislative Research, 
Inc., entitled “Civil Rights Tactics in 
Congress.” This article appeared in the 
Santa Ana (Calif.) Register. 

CVI. Ricuts Tactics In CONGRESS 
(By Ron Rankin) 

Many. national leaders, including Presi- 
dent Johnson, have asked for support of the 
omnibus civil rights bill, H.R. 7152. 

Questions have been raised by certain 
members of the House Judiciary Committee 
who charge that the committee re- 
ported out a substitute for H.R. 7152 for a 
vote by the House of Representatives with- 
out the benefit of any consideration, debate, 
or study of the bill by any subcommittee or 
committee of the House and without any 
memer of any committee or subcommittee 
being granted an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to the bill. They called this legisla- 
tion “the most radical proposal in the field 
of civil rigths ever recommended by any 
committee of the House or Senate. It was 
drawn in secret meetings held between cer- 
tain members of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Attorney General and members of his 
staff and certain select persons, to the ex- 
clusion of other committee members.” 

of H.R, 7152 shows that a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiclary Committee had pre- 
Pared a substitute bill for H.R. 7152. Title 
1 of the substitute was read and discussed by 
the full Judiciary Committee prior to October 
22, and at a meeting held on that date a 
motion, a point of order was made that the 
House of Representatives was then in session. 
Several postponements followed. 

On October 29, the full committee met at 
10:30a.m. The motion of Congressman ARCH 
A. Moons, Republican, of West Virginia, wus 
Promptly voted down, after which Chairman 

Offered a 56-page mimeographed 
Substitute which he described as an amend- 
ment and moved that the committee approve 
the bill. The chairman announced he would 
recognize a member of the committee to 
moye the previous question and that no 
amendments could be offered to his proposal; 
no debate had; and no questions asked or 
answered, 
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Five members of the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee claim the bill was, upon order of the 
chairman, read hastily by the clerk, without 
pause or opportunity for amendment, and 
that several members of the committee re- 
peatedly requested to be permitted to ask 
questions, have an explanation of the bill, 
discuss it, consider its provisions, and offer 
amendments. They further claim that the 
chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee 
for any p „ and that after the reading 
of the bill in the fashion hereinabove de- 
scribed, Chairman Cn announced he 
would allow himself 1 minute to discuss the 
bill, after which he would recognize for 1 
minute the ranking minority member Rep- 
resentative WILIA M. MCCULLOCH, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio. This did not amount to 
debate, as debate is generally understood. 

Several members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee have stated that Chairman CELLER and 
Representative McCuLLocH made no effort 
in the 2 minutes consumed by both together 
to even so much as explain the provisions of 
the bill. In short there was no actual debate 
or even any opportunity to debate, and im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the re- 
marks of Mr. McCuiiocn, the ranking mi- 
nority member, the chairman recognized a 
member of the committee friendly to the 
chairman's proposal who moved for the pre- 
vious question. (A parliamentary move used 
to shut off debate.) The clerk of the com- 
mittee immediately called the roll upon the 
motion to approve the bill and before the 
tally could be completed or the vote an- 
nounced, it was announced that the House 
was in session and the committee was re- 
cessed. The committee met later in the 
afternoon, and, the tally of vote upon the 
motion to approve the bill having been com- 
pleted and announced at the morning meet- 
ing after the House session had commenced, 
& motion was made and adopted that H.R. 
7152 be reported to the House. 

TACTICS BY PROPONENTS 


Several members claim the full-committee 
substitute for H.R. 7152 was railroaded 


ty 

committee to discuss, debate or amend the 
56-page mimeographed document. Congress- 
man GEORGE Mrapre said he was delivered 
his copy of this all encompassing bill after 10 
p.m. the evening before the vote was taken. 

While this document was being forced 
through the committee wholly without study, 
it was hailed as “moderate” legislation and 
as a “compromise” when in truth and in fact 
it was, in the expressed opinion of some com- 
mittee members, no less extreme and vicious 
than the subcommittee and that 
in coordination with these statements, the 
reported bill was denounced, publicly, by 
civil rights political pressure groups for the 
apparent purpose of creating the impression 
the substitute measure was, in fact, a watered 
down version of the unacceptable subcom- 


mittee proposal. 
EFFECTS 


The Judiciary Committee proponents of 
this measure have stated, “the bill, as 
amended, is designed primarily to protect 
and provide more effective means to enforce 
the civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States.“ Dissenting 
members of this committee have reported 
that “in truth and in fact, the bill, under the 
cloak of protecting the civil rights of certain 
minorities, will destroy civil rights of all citi- 
zens of the United States who fall within its 
scope. And that Congress would abnegate 
its duty to consider and protect all of the 
Nation's citizens.” 

if according to some committee members, 
the proposed legislation is enacted, the Pres- 
ident of the United States and his appoint- 
ees—particularly the Attorney General— 
would be granted the power to seriously im- 
pair the following civil rights of those who 
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fall within the scope of the various titles of 
this bill: 

1. The right of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press concerning “discrim- 
ination or segregation of any kind * * * at 
any establishment or place” as delineated in 
the bill (secs. 202-203). 

2, The right of homeowners to rent, lease, 
or sell their homes as free individuals (secs, 
601-602). 

3. The right of realtors and developers of 
residential property to act as free agents 
(secs. 601-602). 

4. The right of banks, savings and loan 

associations and other financial institutions 
to make loans and extend credits in accord- 
ance with their best Judgement (secs. 601- 
602). 
5. The right of employers “to hire or dis- 
charge any individual” and to determine “his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment” (title VIZ). 

6. The seniority rights of employees in cor- 
porate and other employment (title VII, title 
VI via sec. 711 (b)). 

7. The seniority rights of all persons under 
the Federal civil service (sec. 711 (a)). 

8. The seniority rights of labor union 
members within their locals and in their ap- 
prenticeship program (title VII, title VI via 
sec. 711 (b)). 

9. The right of labor unions to choose their 
members, to determine the rights accorded 
to their members, and to determine the re- 
lationship of their members to each other 
(title VII, title VI via sec. 711 (b)). 

10. The right of farmers to freely choose 
their tenants and employes (title VI and title 
VII). 

11. The right of farm organizations to 
choose their members to determine the rights 
accorded to their members, and the relation- 
ship of their members to each other (title 
VI and title VII). 

12. The right of boards of trustees of public 
and private schools and colleges to determine 
the handling of students and teaching staffs 
(title IV, title VI, title VII). 

13. The right of owners of inns, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
soda fountains, motion picture houses, 
theaters, concert halls, sports arenas, stadi- 
ums, and other places of entertainment to 
freely carry on their businesses in the sery- 
ice of their customers (title II, title VI, and 
title VII). 

14. The right of the States to determine the 
qualifications of voters in all Federal elec- 
tions and many State elections (title I). 

15. The right of litigants to receive even- 
handed justice in the Federal courts; this 
legislation places civil rights (particularly 
the Attorney General) in a special category 
with preferences and advantages not af- 
forded parties in any other form of litiga- 
tion (sec. 101(d) title IX). 

In a pamphlet title “Blueprint for Total 
Federal Regimentation,” two past presidents 
of the American Bar Association, John C. Sat- 
terfield and Lloyd Wright stated, “The act 
Saer poe * the Constitution ot the 

tes by extending 
Federal Government beyond 
under the Constitution. 
rights reserved to the States and to the peo- 
ple by granting to the executive departments 
powers which were intended under the Con- 
stitution to be within the realm of judicial 
determination and legislative action, More- 
over, it destroys the fundamental system of 
checks and balances set up in the Constitu- 
tion. If it is enacted, the States will be a 
little more than local government agencies, 
existing as appendages of the Central Goy- 
ernment and largely subject to its control. 
This legislation assumes a totally powerful 
National Government with unending au- 
thority to intervene in all private affairs 
among men, and to control and adjust prop- 
erty relationships in accordance with the 
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judgment of Government personnel. It 18 
impossible to prevent Federal intervention 
from becoming an institutionalization of 
special privilege for political pressure groups. 
This must lead eventually not to greater 
human freedom but to an overdiminishing 
freedom.” 


Effects of the Proposed Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two ar- 
ticles written by Eliot Janeway. They 
deal with the advantages of a tax cut and 
its possible bearing upon the strength 
of the dollar and the economic growth of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Dec. 5, 

1963} 
Tax Cur MIGHT PEP CONFIDENCE IN DOLLAR 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk, December 4.—As President 
Johnson begins to get the stalled legislative 
machinery moving again, a tax cut becomes 
a practical probability for early 1964. The 
question is ceasing to be whether we are to 
have a tax cut, and becoming how much of 
one can we hope for, and how soon we can 
expect to get It. 

This double question about the 1964 tax 
cut—how much? and how soon?—in turn 
raises the question of the dollar, its strength 
and stability. The dollar has been suspect 
and under strain this past year while the tax 
cut has lingered in legislative limbo. 

A vote of confidence in the dollar—from 
friends, creditors, allies, and competitors— 
will be looked for as a necessary accompani- 
ment to a vote for a tax cut. 

It need not be too hard to get such a vote. 
Nor need it take too long. The United States, 
after all, is the richest country in the world— 
both as to liquid capital and as to productive 
capacity. The dollar, whether the dealers 
in foreign exchange quote it fractionally 
higher or fractionally lower, is the currency 
for which foreigners have most use. 

DOLLAR IS INTERNATIONAL 

As a matter of fact, the strong European 
currencies command premiums because they 
are really national media of exchange, not 
international. The Swedes, the West Ger- 
mans, the French, the Swiss, and the rest 
like to hoid on to their own currencies, and 
to use dollars for their international trans- 
actions. The dollar is acceptable everywhere. 

The only alternative international currency 
is the British pound. When it is under pres- 
sure—and it will be next year, with the 
British Labor party a favorite to win the 
election then—the dollar becomes even more 
acceptable, 

Even the Russians, when they made their 
first approach to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman in the wheat negotiations, offered 
an all-cash deal; and the cash was to be 
in dollars. When the Russians went along 
with Washington’s counter-request for pay- 
ment in gold, the bargaining premise was 
that the dollar is “as good as gold.” 

MANAGEABLE FIGURE 


In terms of arithmetic, our payments gap 
is qualitatively of the first magnitude—if 
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only because deficits eat away at confidence. 
But, quantitatively, the sums involved in the 
U.S. payments deficit are small. This is a 
$600 billion economy. The outside limit of 
our payments deficit is a less than 1 percent 
factor. 

The highest guesstimate has been $5 billion 
a year, and half that is more likely. This is 
a manageable figure—once it has been dem- 
onstrated in the marketplace that the US. 
economy is recovering its ability to meet for- 
eign competition. The test on this front is 
the cash earning power of US. industrial 
reports. A gain here would quickly reduce 
the present payments deficit to a level too 
nominal to be a source of worry and weakness. 

How to do it? One way is by adopting the 
successful European technique of tax credits 
for export earnings. As the tax cut moves 
toward the top of the legislative agenda, the 
question of the export tax credit will follow 
in its wake. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Dec. 9, 
1963) 


Butt Marker WovuLp II U.S, a DIVIDEND 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk, December 8.—The stock market 
has been giving President Johnson a resound- 
ing vote of confidence. True, allowances 
must be made for the honeymoon period 
which generosity allows to any new Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, Wall Street has been as 
quick and as firm as the obvious spokesmen 
for the Democratic-liberal alliance to say 
oa Lyndon Baines Johnson has its respect, 


This is a good beginning. But political 
honeymoons don't last very long, and neither 
do honeymoons in the marketplace. The 
first tests by performance will confront the 
new administration very quickly. 

The stock market is more than an indi- 
cator of how we Americans are making out 
at the pocketbook level. It also measures 
how well we are doing in the outside world— 
not just how successfully private business is 
competing for customers, but how effectively 
our Government is bargaining with the 
powers that be abroad, 

Financial opinion overseas is more political 
than it is here at home—partly because busi- 
nessmen in other countries can always count 
on their governments to lend them a helping 
hand in foreign competition. When exports 
rise, when investment outside their own 
boundaries is safe and profitable, it is be- 
cause the governments behind them are 

well, businessmen abroad expect 
to do well in dollars and cents terms. 


APPRAISE IN SIMILAR WAY 


Naturally, then, people who control cap- 
ital abroad tend to assess ups and downs here 
by the same standards they use in their 
own countries. When they judge that our 
Government is managing well in its dealings 
with them, they have confidence in our 
markets. Contrariwise, any evidence that 
they may be pulling out of our markets 
raises the question whether they are dis- 
counting our political influence and opera- 
tions. 

The U.S. balance-of-payments problem, 
which has lately got so much publicity and 
provoked so much worry, is the measure of 
the movement of money in and out of the 
country. In recent years US. industry 
has been attracted to foreign investment by 
higher rates of profit and of growth abroad. 
This is a minus in the US, balance of pay- 
ments, because it drains capital out of our 
domestic economy. 

But an offsetting plus in our payments 
balance has been supplied by the large-scale 
movement of liquid funds into the United 
States. Foreign capital likes the United 
States for many good reasons—safety; con- 
vertibllity of the dollar; and, not least, the 
scale and diversity of investment opportu- 
nity here. 
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PROVIDE PROTECTION 

If there's anything that foreigners like 
better than accumulating U.S. dollars, it’s 

them to accumulate U.S. stocks. 
Money prefers anonymity; and broad, public 
markets—for stocks as well as for certificates 
of indebtedness—provide sounder protection 
and earning power for capital than num- 
bered accounts in Swiss banks. 

In the recent period of worry about the 
dollar and pressure on it, there has been 
a real question whether foreign capital held 
here in liquid and semiliquid form might 
get anxious enough to start going home. 
Any faltering in the stock market, reflecting 
any weakening of business confidence. 
threatened to magnify the dollar drain. 

But the dollar and the stock market are 
tied together for better as well as for worse. 
Any strengthening in the New York stock 
market can be counted on to bring foreign 
capital into its favorite investment medium 
and thus, more than Incidentally, to 
strengthen the dollar. Thus, a new Johnson 
bull market would yield a political dividend 
to the harassed U.S. Treasury. 


He May Add Kennedy Name to Ticket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the world shuddered last Nov- 
ember 22, not only because of the terrible 
crime which had been committed, but 
because many people throughout the 
world thought that the light had gone 
out of the great Nation to which they 
turned for leadership. 

Our country and the world are privi- 
leged to have a man with the high caliber 
of leadership and statesmanship pos- 
sessed by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
to take over the reins of Government. 
The transition in the Presidency has been 
the smoothest in our history, clearly dem- 
onstrating the dynamism of our democ- 
racy and a magnificient tribute to Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

However, it is no wonder that all parts 
of the world have an innate curiosity to 
know as much as possible about the new 
man to whom free people must now 
look for their inspiration and guidance. 
When a noted journalist of the Washing- 
ton area, Mr. Clayton Willis, was in 
Kenya to attend the independence cele- 
brations there, he was asked to write an 
article about President Johnson. I am 
pleased to submit this article for the 
Record. It appeared in the Daily Na- 
tion of Nairobi, Kenya, published De- 
cember 18, 1963: 

He May App KENNEDY NAME TO THE TICKET 
(By Clayton Willis) 

The new President of the United States is 
by no means a lightweight. 

Thrown onto the world stage by tragedy, 
Lyndon Johnson is a tried political veteran 
who has courage. 

When he was majority leader in the US. 
Senate, Johnson was known as a man who 
went into conferences with men who strongly 
disagreed with each other, applied his per- 
suasive powers, and came up with decisive ac- 
tion through compromise, 
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HAS POWER 


In fact, the then Senator Johnson de- 
served much credit for helping to push 
through Congress many of Republican Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's programs. 
And at a time when the Congress was made 
up of a Democratic majority. 

So, We may look for Johnson to have more 

/ effective relationship with Congress than did 
President Kennedy. 

Kennedy, either because of his age or other 
reasons, did not establish the best relation- 
ship. And, as Congress appropriates the 
money for foreign aid and other American 
programs, the relationship which a Presi- 
dent has with it is a key point. 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman was 
relatively unknown politically when he be- 
came President after the death of Roosevelt 
in 1945, Johnson has considerable political 
power and is known throughout the United 
States. 

NO CHANGE 


While American Vice Presidents had nar- 
row scope of responsibility until the death 
of Roosevelt, this has changed. President 
Truman gave his Vice President, Alben W. 
Barkley, somewhat increased responsibility. 
But, the big change came with Eisenhower. 

The general gave Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon considerably increased responsi- 
bility for the 8 years he was in office and 
President Kennedy continued this trend. 
Kennedy sent Johnson abroad frequently as 
his personal envoy. 

Johnson's foreign policy will probably be 
essentially the same. Radical changes 
should not be forthcoming because, for one 
thing, the American political mechanism is 
& labyrinth and cannot be altered with the 
snap of the fingers. 

As far as the integration issue Is con- 
cerned, Johnson is generally regarded as a 
moderate. His attitude, although probably 
less aggressive than Kennedy's, will be pretty 
much the same. 3 

President Johnson is less reserved than 
the late John F, Kennedy. The tall Texan 
(6 feet, 3 inches in all), is of the “hail fel- 
low well met” school. 

Here's an example of the Johnson person- 
ality which I observed first hand. 

DYNAMISM 


Johnson, as did Kennedy, went to Albu- 
Querque, N. Mex., for the Western States 
Democratic Conference which was held there 
in February 1960. 

Held at a sprawling ranch-style motel in 
the desert, the conference was a real po- 
litical melee. 

As I was talking to the public relations- 
conscious Johnson, he spotted a Christian 
Science Monitor press badge on my coat 
lapel. “That's a great newspaper,” he said. 

I read it every day.” 

We discussed the paper briefly and talked 
Of. other subjects. Johnson, a good mixer, 
greeted others who flocked around him to 
have a look at the Presidential aspirant. 

Suddenly, Johnson spotted a friend across 
the crowded room. He called out the man's 
name, and like a shot bounded across the 
Crowded room, thrust out his hand and 
greeted him. During a 15-minute period, 
Johnson repeated the performance many 


Spotting someone he knew across one of 
the three rooms in which delegates and 
Others were meeting at that stage of the day, 
he greeted the person enthusiastically, had a 
few words, then moved on to the next. 

Tt is this dynamism and enthusiasm for 

he is noted as a campaigner. Even 
though he suffered a severe heart attack 
Several years ago, Johnson goes on with his 
amazing drive. 

Johnson, in 1960, did not have the broad, 
National political organization which Ken- 
Redy did. Also, Johnson was from a State 
regarded as southern by many. 
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THE NORTH 

In 1964 it will be different. With the 
death of Kennedy, the election might be- 
come a wide-open affair. Johnson will have 
the vast power and prestige of the Presi- 
dency behind him, This is a tough thing 
to beat in American politics. 

However, the tag of “southerner” on him 
will complicate the situation. 

It is, of course, too early to tell what wili 
happen at the Democratic Convention next 
year. But, Johnson may well offer Robert F. 
Kennedy, the late President's brother and 
the Attorney General, the Vice-Presidency. 

This would add the Kennedy name and 
influence to the ticket. It would tend to 
bring along the Kennedy faction of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. And, Kennedy being from 
the State of Massachusetts, it would add the 
northern region to the Democratic ticket. 

REPUBLICANS 3 

President Kennedy did the thing in re- 
verse. He attempted tó get the South and 
the Johnson wing of the party behind him 
by putting Johnson on the ticket. 

On the other hand, tħe Republicans have 
a better chance now. The big problem with 
the Republican Party is that it is split be- 
tween several candidates. If the Republi- 
can can unite soon behind a strong candi- 
date, they may be able to win back the 
Presidency. 

Only time will tell. 


Unemployment Decreases in West Vir- 
ginia During 1963—State’s Economy 
Is Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
article, from the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette of December 23, which indi- 
cates progress in West Virginia during 
the present year. It is notable that we 
have lessened our unemployment from 
approximately 1244 to 7½ percent; and 
that the economy of the State has been 
strengthened. Gov. W. W. Barron has 
so reported. 

There being no objection, ithe article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

Dec. 23, 1963] 
Economy Soars, BARRON REPORTS 

West Virginia’s economy soared to a new 
record this year and the outlook is even 
brighter for 1964, Governor Barron said Sun- 
day. 

Records were established in salaries and 
wages, retail sales, dollar value of manufac- 
tured products and in at least nine other 

es for which monthly indexes are 
kept, he observed. 

“These things all add up to real progress,” 
the Governor commented. “We have every 
reason to look for another record next year. 
All signs point to continuation of the eco- 
nomic boom we have enjoyed these past 2 
years.” 

Barron predicted West Virginia's economic 
growth would be even greater next year if 


Congress approves the proposed reduction in 
Federal income taxes. 
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“We had a record business year in 1962, but 
this year is a great deal better,” he continued. 
“At the same time, we have been able to bring 
a substantial reduction in unemployment; 
and the number of jobless in the State now 
stands at its lowest point in many years.” 

As a result of the drop in unemployment, 
employers next month will be restored to a 
merit rating for unemployment compensa- 
tion tax purposes, he explained. 

That will mean an annual savings of about 
$12 million for them, he said. The lower tax 
rate is permitted by law If the unemployment 
compensation fund reaches 645 million by 
January 1. It now totals more than $56 mil- 
lion. 

Total unemployment dropped 14.3 percent 
this year, Barron observed. Those without 
jobs now number about 40,000, with 11,000 
of them earning wages by participating in 
the state work and training program (for- 
merly known as aid to dependent children 
of the unemployed). 

He said there were 105,600 unemployed 
West Virginians when he became Governor 
in 1961. 

Barron said only 4 of 22 economic indi- 
cators failed to record better performances 
this year than in 1962 (he didn't cite the 
four). 

Five categories didn’t set new records, but 
they did top their 1962 figures, he added. 

“West Virginia, as a State, can do what- 
ever we think we can,” Barron commented. 
“We have the ideas, the intellectual capacity 
and the resources to do it. We have ignited 
the spirit and determination of our people, 
We have restored confidence.“ 

He said the economic development ac- 
tivities of his administration are “si 
excellent results and will continue to move 
forward as we expand our programs and 
institute new ones.” 

Since he became Governor, 196 new manu- 
facturing plants and expansions of existing 
ones haye been reported, which created 11,724 


new jobs, he said. 


Barron cited these economic improvements 
this year as compared to 1962: 

Total personal income, up 3.1 percent to 
$3,316 million; coal production, up 7.2 per- 
cent to 127,121,000 tons; average weekly 
earnings in mining, up 9.3 percent to $129.92: 
average weekly earnings in manufacturing, 
up 3.1 percent to $104.45. 

Automobile sales, up 14.1 percent to $235.7 
million; lumber production, up 18.3 percent 
to 356,808,000 board feet; sale of ordinary 
life Insurance, up 8.1 percent to $339.3 mil- 
lion; electric power production, up 5.7 per- 
cent; gasoline sales, up 5.9 percent to 580.8 
million gallons. — 

Postal recelpts, up 18.1 percent to $12,668,- 
000; bank debits, up 5.8 percent to $10,924 
million; value of building permits issued, up 
3.1 percent to $51,512,000; salaries and wages, 
up 1.6 percent to $2,180,500,000; consumer 
tax collections, up 3.1 percent to $44,799,000; 
business privilege tax collections, up 0.7 per- 
cent to $55,745,000, 

Value of manufactured products, up 
18 percent to $2,620 million; retail sales, up 
3.4 percent to $1,825 million; carloadings of 
class I railroads, up 2.4 percent to $2,128,000, 


I Refuse To Hand the Communists a 
Spade - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963_ 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Com- 
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mittee on whose shoulders rest to a very 
great degree along with the other 49 
members of that committee, the credit 
of these United States which has been 
greatly weakened over the past three 
decades. Now we are being asked in this 
bill to further weaken our credit by guar- 
anteeing the payment of about half a 
billion dollars worth of wheat and other 
commodities, the Communists wish to 
obtain from us simply on their promise 
to pay, which is no good. They owe us 
billions of dollars this minute which they 
refuse to pay while we are spending $50 
billion annually of our taxpayers’ dollars 
mainly to keep the commies from bury- 
ing us, as Khrushchev promised he will 
do; and as bread is yet one of the most 
important military commodities, I will 
not hand the ungodly Communists a 
spade with which to bury us. 


The Foreign Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


Op MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
on the foreign aid bill which appears in 
the New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHACKLE ON FOREIGN AID 


The sorriest episode in a dismal year on 
Capitol Hill is the controversy over 
the projected Soviet wheat deal 
that is holding up adjournment in the House, 
Even if President Johnson emerges with the 
permissive power he wants—and should 
bave—for Government underwriting of credit 
for the so-called private commercial trans- 
actions with Communist countries, the 
squabble is bound to damage international 
respect for the American decisionmaking 
process in world affairs. 

The House already has contributed sub- 
stantially to undermining national prestige 
by its meat-axe treatment of all aspects of 
foreign aid. But the current excursion into 
congressional obstructionism has nothing to 
do with the merits of foreign aid. It rep- 
resents an effort mainly by the Republicans, 
under Minority Leader Hattecs's direction, to 
deny the President the discretion he needs 
to explore another possible bridge to im- 
proved East-West relations. The worst 
aspect of this assault on Executive flexibility 
in administering American foreign policy 
is its focus on what is essentially a side 
issue. It is ridiculous to paralyze the legis- 
lative process over a question that so clearly 
should be answered in the affirmative: 
Whether short-term credits should be made 
available to finance the sale of grain to 
Russia and other Communist nations when 
the President finds it in the national interest. 

Conferees representing the Senate and 
House already have undone some of the 
restrictions the House had sought to impose 
on the President's freedom to guide 
US. policy on Government loans and other 
forms of aid to certain countries, including 
Poland and Yugoslavia, In this period, when 
both our allies and our adversaries abroad 
are seeking to evaluate the effects on our 
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foreign policy of the change in White House 
leadership, putting new curbs on the exercise 
of Presidential authority could inflict lasting 
barm to our position in a world of fast- 
changing power balances. 


Redistrict Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of congressional redistricting is 
of particular interest to me since Mary- 
land is one of the States with unequit- 
able division of congressional districts 
and is facing the possibility of electing 
all eight of its Congressmen at Large in 
1964, in the event that the courts strike 
down the current district lines. 

An editorial titled “Redistrict Now,” 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star on December 21 points out that the 
Maryland Committee for Fair Congres- 
sional Redistricting has attacked the 
constitutionality of the State legisla- 
ture’s past actions on this subject and I 
was particularly pleased to note that 
Maryland’s Attorney General Thomas B. 
Finan is supporting this action. 

In the belief that the Star’s editorial 
will be of interest to all Members of Con- 
gress, I insert here in the Appendix: 

Repistricr Now 

Governor Tawes has been taking the re- 
laxed position that the citizens of Maryland 
will have their opportunity in a referendum 
next November to vote the State’s latest con- 
gressional redistricting scheme up or down. 
And that being the case, he says, why bother 
to drag the legislature back into the con- 
troversy at this point? 

There is, of course, a very good reason, 
which is becoming increasingly apparent to 
nearly everyone but the Governor. For if 
the legislature does not evolye a more equi- 
table division of congressional districts on 
its own, it is entirely possible that the courts 
will upset both the existing system and the 
inadequate revision which is up for referen- 
dum before the coming year runs out. If 
that should happen, Maryland could find it- 
self electing all eight of its congressmen at 
large in 1964. In Texas, where the district- 
ing system is not vastly worse than - 
land’s, a Federal court already hħs ordered 
at-large elections. And it is generally ex- 
pected that Georgia's system, currently 
under scrutiny by the Supreme Court, also 
will be overturned. 

The Maryland Committee for Fair Con- 
gressional Redistricting has been making 
these points in a series of pleas to Mr. 
Tawes—first to call a special session of the 
legislature, and more recently to bring the 
issue before the legislature at its session in 
February. All to no avail. Now, however, 
the Maryland committee has attacked the 
constitutionality of the legislature's past ac- 
tions in a legal suit filed yesterday in Balti- 
more. 

At the last reading the Governor was still 
unmoved. In a statement which was a wel- 
come surprise, however, his old political ally, 
Maryland Attorney General Thomas B. Finan, 
has spoken out in terms cautiously support- 
ing the citizens’ committee's arguments. 

Mr. Finan is not oblivious, of course, to 
the importance of keeping on the side of the 
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angels in the event he should find himself 
running for Governor next year. As of to- 
day, however, Mr. Finan is the top legal officer 
of the State. And the weight of his words 
will make it a good deal more difficult for 
the legislature to ignore the need to redis- 
trict once again when they gather in Anna- 
polis on February 7. 


Germany’s Reaction to Kennedy Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or A 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on August 8, 1963, I had the privilege 
of inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article written by a German exchange 
student relating his impressions after 
spending a year living with an American 
family and attending an American high 
school. 

The exchange student, who has re- 
turned to his homeland, is Jens Brueck- 
ner. While in the United States, he 
lived with the Herman Haedicke family 
of Imlay City, Mich. Mr. Brueckner 
attended Imlay City Community High 
School. 

The Imlay City Times, in its December 
13, 1963, issue, printed part of a letter 
written by Jens Brueckner describing 
his reaction and that of others in Ger- 
many to the tragic death of our late 
President Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe some of my col- 
leagues may find Jens Brueckner's letter 
interesting and under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to place the excerpt from the 
letter, as it appeared in the Imlay City 
Times, in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
GERMAN TS REACTION TO KENNEDY DEATH 

Jens Brueckner, German exchange student 
who spent last year in the Herman Haedicke 
home, and attended Imlay City Community 
High School, recently wrote to the Haedicke 
family, following the assissination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, 

Jens’ letter follows, In part, telling of his 
reaction, and that of the German people, to 
the assassination of the President. 

OLDENBURG, 
November 30, 1963. 

It was a deep shock last Friday when I 
heard about the assissination of the Presi- 
dent. At first I Just could not belleve it, and 
when I heard that he was wounded, I surely 
thought that these wounds would not be 
mortal. The more I was shocked when the 
Speaker announced after a period of silence, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
3 States, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, ls 

ead.” 

When I heard about the happenings In 
Dallas, I immediately switched to the AFN, 
an American station in Germany. They 
broadcasted all incoming news from Texans, 
described every detail, and so I got a very 
clear and accurate picture. All German 
radio pro were interrupted to present 
all news about the President. 

It was a shock for the entire German peo- 
ple when they heard about the death of the 
President. You can say that no President 
was a8 popular as Kennedy here in Germany. 
Through his visit to Germany in June he 
won so many friends, and so many people 
felt as if a member of their family had died. 
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Stations did not present anything else but 
serious and solemn music and news from 
America. The regular program was inter- 
rupted until 1 day after the funeral. The 
funeral itself was broadcast too, and you 
could even see it on television through Tel- 
star. 

The days from Friday to Monday were days 
of national mourning. There was no sport, 
no movies, no dances, ete. You really can 
say that It was a shock for the entire nation, 
and that the people are really worried what 
the future will bring. 

JENS BRvECKNER. 


Show Sukarno the Big Stick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr, DERWINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, com- 
plications in foreign affairs continue to 
mount. Especially troublesome not only 
to the United States but to other free 
nations of Asia is the continued saber 
rattling of pro-Communist President Su- 
karno, of Indonesia. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an ex- 
cellent editorial in this morning’s Tues- 
day, December 24, issue makes a practi- 
cal suggestion as to how we might serve 
the cause of world peace by handling the 
problems caused by Dictator Sukarno. 
I insert the editorial into the Recorp at 
—— point for the attention of the Mem- 

TS: 


Snow SUKARNO THE BIG STICK 


President Sukarno, of Indonesia, has once 
more threatened that he will crush the fledg- 
ling state of Malaysia. This time he is em- 
broidering his war talk with a boast that 
the presence of the U.S. 7th Fleet, “not even 
two or three 7th Fleets” would be enough 
to stop him. 

The jingoistic statements of Sukarno point 
up the assessment of the situation in south- 
east Asia expressed by the editors of Jane's 
Fighting Ships.’ The experts of that com- 
Pilation of the naval strength of the world 
gaid of southeast Asia, where the naval ships 
of a score of nations prowl the waters: “A 
Potentially explosive mixture; a small or 
rising mation could strike the cpark.” 

Sukarno has had fiint and steel in hand 
for months, His fear of the new state of 
Malaysia, a federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
and the northern Borneo territories of Sara- 
wak and Sabah, is based in the belief that 
the federation is a front for continued Brit- 
ish rule of the area and a direct threat to his 
dream of ruling all of Oceania. Sukarno’s 
guerrillas have been active against the new 
State since it was formed in September and 
he threatens new moves today when he will 
issue a new command. 

The time has come to be firm with Sukar- 
no. His hysterical advocacy of war against 
Malaysia, his plans to rule all of southeast 
Asia are a menace to the peace of that ex- 
Plosive area. 

Sukarno has a navy of sorts, largely ob- 
tained from Russia, He has renamed the 
Indian Ocean the “Indonesian Ocean” and 
has served notice that this is his mare 
clausum—his sea. 

There is talk in W. of making a 
Peaceful sortie into the Indian Ocean with 
the 7th Fleet. India, deeply concerned with 
the potential of Sukarno’s ambitions, says 
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it does not object to such a sortie. Let 
Sukarno compare his naval strength with 
that of the 7th Fleet. 

There is merit in showing, at the right 
time and in the right place, the true extent 
of retaliatory . The time appears to 
be at hand to confront Sukarno, as Premier 
Khrushchev was confronted, with the extent 
of the power he scorns. 


Visiting Imprisoned Kinfolk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hard to understand why the hole that 
has been placed in the Berlin wall for 
Christmas cannot become a doorway of 
peaceful and free relations between the 
East-West areas of this city. 


Unquestionably, there will be advan- 


tages to those who govern affairs of 
Eastern Berlin, for otherwise the situa- 
tion would never have occurred—many 
in the world will be impressed by this 
apparent demonstration of brotherhood 
on the part of the Communist bloc, and 
Russia will extract a rich propaganda 
benefit from it all. Furthermore, those 
who live under the most austere and 
severe conditions in Eastern Berlin will 
be afforded the opportunity of sharing, 
in gifts received, the fruits of their more 
fortunate brothers. This should, for the 
time being, serve to relieve a little of 
pressures of discontent in the Eastern 
sector. 

As all of this poses as a warm thought 
during this warm season, there is also 
a sad note of cruelty to it all, for Christ- 
mas is a short-lived thing. And after 
the season has gone, the snows of Rus- 
sian discontent will blow to block the 
hole in the wall again, leaving those on 
the eastern side of the wall only the 
luxury of a thought on their brethren 
in the West. 

How truly warm the season would be 
if somehow by some miracle the non- 
Christian Communist world proved at 
least humane enough to recognize that 
every Mman—regardless of his creed—is 
brother to his fellow man. 

I insert into the Recorp an appro- 
priate article from the December 19 
issue of the Bangor Daily News: 

VISITING IMPRISONED KINFOLK 

West Germans will be happy over the 
agreement which permits them to visit rela- 
tives in East Germany during the Christmas 
season. It offers a chance to see loved ones 
again, if only for a brief time. 

But the agreement also underscores a 
tragic fact—that citizens living behind the 
Iron Curtain are prisoners of the state. No 
such accord ached only after almost 2 
weeks of wrangling—would have been neces- 


sary if the borders were open to free move- 
ment either way by civilians. 

Instead, there is the Berlin wall and the 
miles upon miles of guarded frontier. No 
East German is allowed to travel to the 
West, the Communist rulers well knowing 
that few of them would want to return. 

For those behind the Iron Curtain life is 
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much like being in a vast prison camp. The 
yuletime visits of their free-world kin are 
little more than sad visits to a prison. > 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I would like to include my newslet- 
ter to my constituents for December 20, 
1963: 

Forrtion Am Srupy A TREMENDOUS TaskK— 
(SUPPLEMENT TO FOREIGN Am NEWSLETTER 
or AUGUST 24, 1963) 

The House this week took its most de- 
termined stand to date against big foreign 
aid spending. In approving the foreign aid 
appropriation it cut $1,700 million from the 
original budget request. The appropriation 
of $2,801,700,000 as finally was re- 
duced from the $3,599,050,000 which was 
authorized just a few days earlier. The slash 
was due largely to the masterful report of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid led by 
Congressman Orro Passman, of Louisiana. 
This study and report is one of the best pre- 
pared I have seen in my 9 years in Congress, 
and represents the finest type of constructive 
legislative work. 

The Foreign Operations Subcommittees in 
its consideration of this bill conducted more 
than 800 hours of research and 
Testimony by officials of the executive branch 
and others resulted in over 11,000 pages of 
transcript. The 4 volumes of printed 
hearings contain 3,849 pages of testimony 
and related data and represent a most 
thorough examination of the budget esti- 
mates of the foreign aid program. (These 
statements give some idea of the effort that 
goes into committee work, the part of a Con- 
gressman’s Job which demands most of his 
time and attention. It is testimony to the 
care and thoroughness which is given to 
important legislation before it can be pre- 
sented to the House for action.) 

The hearings brought out many little 
known facts concerning foreign aid. Testi- 
mony showed that our aid program is being 
continued in countries where one of the 
following illegal action has occurred: 

1, A dictator has taken over control of the 
country. 

2. A military junta has overthrown a 
friendly government, 


3. A president or premier has been 
assassinated. 

4. A newly elected president has been pre- 
vented from taking office. 


5. A monarch has been dispossesrod by a 
rebel force. 

6. Twenty-nine aid-recipient countries 
have experienced an illegal change of govern- 
ment during the period 1948-63. 

7. Of these 29, Cuba is the only country 
which is not now receiving direct US. aid, 
although she does receive assistance from 
the United Nations. 

Of concern to many is the attitude of some 
officials of our Government on foreign aid. 
This attitude is exemplified by the statement 
of William Kling, Special Assistant for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, African Affairs, Department of 
: “I do not think that our aid program 
has to be necessarily directed toward rather 
unrealistic policies of only helping our 
friends.” 
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How on earth can Mr. Kling or the State 
Department justify using the hard-earned 
of American taxpayers to help our 
enemies? Yet, this is exactly what we are 
doing in too many instances. 

1. Of the 112 countries in the world, the 
administration contemplates granting of as- 
sistance during fiscal year 1964 to a mini- 
mum of 100 countries, territories, or pos- 
sessions. 

2. The proposed military assistance pro- 
gram alone envisages grant ald to 65 coun- 
tries and credit assistance to 3 additional 
countries. 

3. Aid is given to countries which first tried 
Communist-bloc assistance and after becom- 
ing disenchanted turn to the United States 
for help. 

4. Aid is given to countries where the at- 
titude of the official and semiofficial press and 
radio is anti-American. 

5. Aid is given to countries indulging in 
unwise fiscal policies, defiicit spending, and 
ar of self-help. 

We continue our ald to five countries 
in Latin America which still maintain trade 
and diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

7. Foreign aid funds in the pipeline (al- 
ready appropriated and unexpended) amount 
to $7.6 billion projected into fiscal 1964. 

THE ISSUE: AID TO COMMUNISM 


The issue which tied up the adjournment 
of Congress in bitter debate was the House 
passed amendment (218 to 169) to prohibit 
the US. Government from underwriting 
credit to Communist countries buying Ameri- 
can goods, including the sale of wheat to 
Soviet Russia. After three attempts and by 
the Democratic leadership exerting every pos- 
sible pressure on its members, the House ap- 

the final report by 30 votes (189 to 
159). With no regard to the political mora- 
torium the Democratic leadership and the 
President charged the Republicans with de- 
laying tactics” and sitdown strikes against 
the bill.” The fact is, the conference report 
had been voted down twice and many Mem- 
bers had left Washington to be at home with 
their families on Christmas. In an all-night 
session Friday, a long Saturday session, and a 
session on Monday, it was the Democrats who 
could not muster the votes, most of the Re- 
publicans had remained on the job or re- 
turned to Washington at the first call. 

Now, what was the basis of our opposition 
to the bill? 

1. We do not believe we should be doing 

with Russia on any basis, Cer- 
tainly we should not finance their ability to 
do business with us. 

2. This bill, as all legislation, should have 
been decided on its merits. It was not, as 
Satan: 2 the majority leader, a slap at 

Johnson” to vote against the bill. 

3 The an makes it possible for the United 
States to extend credit to Russia with no 
collateral except the word of the Government 
of the Soviet Union and it has never honored 
its word or its agreements. 

I could list many other reasons and will 
have more to say on our dealings with the 
Communists in the coming year. This will 
be the last newsletter until Congress recon- 
vencs January 7. To all our friends, “Season's 
greetings.” 


OK—But Not Us: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that -Secretary of Defense McNamara 
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deserves the wholehearted support of the 
Congress in his efforts to produce econ- 
omies in the Defense budget. 

As a Representative from the Chicago 
area, I especially urge him to reject the 
protests made by a number of our col- 
leagues from Chicago and Boss Daley of 
that city. 

I am pleased to note and direct the 
attention of the Members to an excellent 
editorial in the December 20 edition of 
the Suburbanite Economist, an out- 
standing Chicago area publication, 
which I insert into the Recorp at this 
point: 

OK—BuT Nor Us 

Most everybody believes taxes of all kinds 
are too high and that they can be reduced 
sharply without impairing services and en- 
dangering the city, county, State, and 
Nation. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson also thinks 
so. So he is doing something about it. 
After consulting with Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara, the President ordered 
35 military installations closed. The reduc- 
tion will eliminate 75,000 Jobs and save $900 
million a year. 

When one considers the Armed Forces still 
have 6,700 sites here and abroad, the closing 
of 35 is comparatively insignificant. 

That is, by comparison, 

But as soon as the news was announced, 
Congressmen and Senators of States which 
will be affected created a storm of protest. 
They charged communities near the sites will 
suffer unemployment and loss of business. 

Some of our Congressmen have joined 
them. They are protesting the moying of 
the 5th Army Headquarters from the old 
Chicago Beach Hotel to Fort Sheridan for 
the same reasons cited by the other object- 
ing Congressmen. 

an of which now brings up an important 
question. How are taxes to be reduced un- 
less payrolls and other expenditures are to 
be reduced? Or as the old saying has it, 
“You can't eat your cake and have it, too.” 


Why Not Save on Aid, Too? 
EXTENSION ee REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, econ- 
omy truly is a unique concept today, par- 
ticularly in a day and age when the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars in Federal 
funds hardly invites the flutter of an eye 
lid—and President Johnson repeatedly 
has paid tribute to this unique and de- 
sirable thing called economy. 

It seems to me, however, that Presi- 
dent Johnson missed an excellent chance 
to effect economy in Government spend- 
ing when the foreign aid bill recently 
was before the Congress. The President 
could have—by urging reductions in 
foreign aid expenditures—saved funds 
which very effectively could either have 
been put on our soaring national debt or 
applied as a saving on the budget that 
the President will be submitting to the 
Congress for fiscal 1965. 

An article appearing on the editorial 
page of the December 19 issue of the 
Bangor Daily News appropriately and 
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deliberately deals with this subject, and 
I insert it into the Record for the con- 
venience of my colleagues: 

Way Nor Save on Am, Too? 


President Johnson's declaration early this 
week that a reduction in foreign aid spend- 
ing would be dangerous can be taken with 
several grains of political salt. 

He made the remarks after the House 
voted only $2.8 billion, $1.7 billion less than 
originally requested by the late President 
Kennedy. A larger compromise figure will 
probably be reached with the Senate, but 
still substantially less than what was sought 
by the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions. 

It seems to us the President is inconsistent 
in saying foreign aid must not be cut. He 
has called for cutbacks in defense spending 
and has urged every department of the Gov- 
ernment to trim salls. Why should for- 
eign aid be exempt? 

Experience with foreign ald since World 
War IT has shown that billions upon billions 
have been wasted. Some of the money has 
gone into boondoggling projects. Much of 
it has simply served to bolster the political 
if not the personal fortunes of leaders of 
aided countries, entrenching ruling classes 
while giving little if any help to the needy 
masses. 

Money has been used in a futile effort to 
buy the friendship of neutrais. 

And when it comes to worthy foreign 
assistance, it is time that our now prosper- 
ing allies bear more of the burden, American 
taxpayers have shelled out more than $100 
billion in foreign aid, almost one-third of 
the towering national debt, since the war's 
end. Such a drain should not be allowed 
to go on and on indefinitely. The Nation 
has plenty of vast domestic problems for 
which money is needed. 

The House was right. Foreign ald spend- 
ing should be reduced and the huge bureau 
of some 60,000 persons handling the pro- 
gram reduced along with it. It has taken 
on all the appearances of being a bureau- 
cratic racket. 


Birthday Greetings to a Beloved Leader 
SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 21, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, if 
each of us who serve in this House was 
asked to name the most beloved Member 
among us, I have no doubts that there 
would ‘be complete unanimity in naming 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, JOHN 
W. McCormack, not because he is the 
pated but because he is the man that 

e 

Here is a wise man, possessed of com- 
monsense in an uncommon abundance; 
a man of penetrating understanding, 
with the patience of Job; a kind man, 
whose mind is devoid of evil thoughts 
and whose heart reaches out with gen- 
uine compassion for his fellow men. 
This is my estimate of the man who cele- 
brates his 72d birthday today, after hav- 
ing known him for a little less than a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the good 
people of Hawaii, and for myself, I ex- 
tend to you birthday greetings and con- 
gratulations upon your attainment of 72 
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years of useful living. You have distin- 
guished yourself as a leader of leaders, 
beloved by all, as perhaps no other maņ 
in your present position has ever been. 
In the many years that you have devoted 
to public service, you have carved for 
yourself an indelible niche in the annals 
of American history; as an effectiye 
leader and a statesman. To your states- 
manship and espousal of our cause, we 
citizens of the 50th State owe much for 
our present privileged status of full, first- 
class American citizenship. 

To you, Mr. Speaker, Hawaii sends its 
fondest aloha with best wishes that you 
will continue to serve your State and 
your Nation for many more years to 
come. God bless you. 


The Case of Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have repeatedly pointed out the diaboli- 
cal nature of Soviet foreign policy espe- 
cially as it applies to the oppression of 
7 captive lands behind the Iron Cur- 


The December 16 edition of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin directed spe- 
cial attention to the Hungarian question, 
and in its commentary very effectively 
analyzes Soviet Union colonial opera- 
tions. I insert the editorial into the 
Recorp at this point: 

Tue Cask or HUNGARY 

Seven years ago, on December 12, 1956, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted a resolution condemning Soviet in- 
tervention in Hungary, to crush an anti- 
Communist revolt. Since that time, neither 
Moscow nor its puppet, Budapest, has made 
the slightest effort to mollify world opinion 
by admitting U.N. observers or pulling out 
the Soviet troops that installed Premier 
Janos Kadar. 

Meanwhile, the U.N, has recognized its 
helplessness by dropping the Hungarian 
Question from the General Assembly agenda, 
in effect abandoning the unhappy country 
to its fate. Secretary General U Thant made 
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a token visit to Budapest, but there was 
never any such thing as an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation, much less action, other than 
resolutions. 

Now come reports from diplomatic circles 
in Moscow that the Soviet Union will shortly 
withdraw its armed forces from Hungary. 
This is interpreted by the hopeful as a fur- 
ther easing of tensions, an expression of So- 
viet confidence in the stability of the Kadar 
government, and proof that a general thaw 
continues. 

The circumstances hardly justify opti- 
mism of this kind. In 1955, there was sup- 
posed to be a big thaw also, but in the fall 
of 1956, when the Hungarians revolted 
against foreign domination, an abrupt 
change brought a quick freeze. On October 
30, the Kremlin assured the world and the 
U.N. that it was ‘withdrawing its troops. 
Five days later, the Soviet Union, having 
gained the time it needed, moved seven ad- 
ditional armored divisions against Budapest 
and ground out the last spark of resistance. 
It was Mikoyan who managed the affair, and 
installed Janos Kadar, after doublecross- 
ing the Hungarian rebel leaders. 

This is such recent history that it should 


be borne in mind. Whatever Khrushchev's 


motives may be in recalling the army of oc- 
cupation, if he has any such plan, it is not 
likely that his ultimate objective is a genu- 
ine peaceful settlement in Central Europe, 
as we understand such things. Any threat 
to the continued stability of his quisling, 
Janos Kadar, that is, to the continued repre- 
sion of free Hungarians, will bring the So- 
viet tanks once more rumbling over the 
border, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 

gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Report on Accomplishments of Ist Ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my practice to submit a report to the 
residents of my district at the end of 
each session of Congress on the legisla- 
tive action and my voting record on 
some of the vital issues. The following 
is a report of the limited legislative ac- 
complishments of the Ist session of the 
88th Congress. 

It is apparent to everyone that the 
tragic assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy completely overshadowed all 
legislative action or administrative pro- 
grams. So much has already been writ- 
ten and spoken on this regrettable act 
that I do not feel any useful purpose 
would be served by writing a further trib- 
ute in this report. Along with other 
Members, I inserted a special memorial 
tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
December 5. 

It is difficult to point to any significant 
accomplishment of this Congress or the 
establishment of any new doctrine or 
policy by it. Perhaps the most unusual 
aspect of this Congress would be that it 
has been the only Congress in peacetime 
to be in session during a full calendar 
year. An explanation of this unprece- 
dented session appears to divide along 
party lines. The majority party indi- 
cates that it is a result of unusual devel- 
opments throughout the year, such as 
the consideration of the civil rights bill 
and other unavoidable controversial is- 
sues. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, contend that the mood of the 
country simply was not responsive to the 
expensive programs that were insisted 
upon by the late President Kennedy and 
now sought by President Johnson. No 
doubt there is some validity to both 
points of view, but the 12-month session 
is now a matter of record without an 
impressive list of legislative accomplish- 
ments. 

In retrospect, it appears that a con- 
siderable amount of attention of the ad- 
ministration was taken up in the field of 
foreign affairs, although there were very 
few new legislative proposals in this area. 
At the head of the list would undoubtedly 
be the ratification of the test ban treaty, 
which has been hailed as a major ac- 
complishment in easing the tensions be- 
tween East and West. Although this 
ratification of the treaty was exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Senate, 
Members of the House had strong feel- 
ings about the wisdom of the ratification 
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as it affected the future of our national 
security. It is not possible to comment 
at length in this report on that matter, 
but I would like to observe that I think 
the importance of the treaty itself has 
been greatly overestimated. It contains 
a provision that when one of the signa- 
tories breaks the agreement and proceeds 
with further atmospheric testing, all 
members are released from-their com- 
mitment and are free to proceed in a like 
manner. This is little more than a vol- 
untary suspension agreement that was 
negotiated under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and prevailed from 1958 to 1961. 

Another observation I would make on 
this Congress was the gradual emergence 
of a more conservative attitude. Spend- 
ing proposals met with little enthusiasm 
and this is no doubt responsible in part 
for the rejection of many parts of the 
Kennedy legislative program. I think 
this conclusion is supported further by 
the considerable amount of press releases 
made by the new President, Lyndon 
Johnson, reflecting his determination to 
reduce Government spending. In my 
opinion, the new President will have 
strong congressional support in this re- 
gard. I hope this is not a short-term 
conservative effort on the part of the new 
President merely to obtain passage of the 
tax reduction bill. 

Some short mention should be made 
that the principle of Federal aid to col- 
leges, first commenced under the land 
grant college program 100 years ago, has 
been broadened to apply to facilities for 
all colleges and universities across the 
Nation, both public and parochial, This 
is probably the most significant policy 
decision that was established by- this 
Congress. An argument of considerable 
persuasion for approving this program 
was the estimate by the Office of Educa- 
tion that the college enrollment in 1970 
would be doubled over its present level. 

The unprecedented length of this ses- 
sion has made it difficult for Members to 
attend all committee meetings and con- 
ferences throughout the year. In my 
most responsible position, that as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, my recorded 
voting percentage is 96 percent. I was 
highly honored to be selected as one of 
the five Republicans to serve on this 
very important committee and have con- 
scientiously attempted to coordinate the 
interests of the United States, the State 
of Kansas, my congressional district, and 
the Republican Party in voting my deci- 
sions in that committee. 

The function of the congressional 
office may be of some interest to recip- 
ients of this report. From January 1 
to December 15, we received 9,826 pieces 
of first-class mail. During the same pe- 
riod, 14,734 pieces of first-class mail 
were sent by this office. I subscribe to 
all the weekly and daily newspapers of 
the district and make every effort to 


keep informed of all developments in 
Kansas. I also receive a substantial 
number of trade publications which also 
report matters of interest to the econ- 
omy in Kansas. We were honored. to 
receive 831 visitors in the office this year, 
down from the 1,285 last year. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the appropriations for Federal projects 
and functions of the Second Congres- 
sional District: civil works projects— 
$19,105,000; military construction—$6,- 
100,000; soil conservation and ACP 
work—approximately 82 ½ million. 

Your Congressman is proud to be one 
of the original sponsors of a student pro- 
gram we have designated as “A Week 
in Washington,” This is a nonpartisan 
educational project for college juniors 
to observe the firsthand operation of 
the Federal Government. This is the 
fourth such year for this program, and 
a total of 30 students have participated, 
The students spend a week in Washing- 
ton observing Congress in session, at- 
tending committee hearings, visiting by 
appointment the headquarters of both 
major party committees as well as the 
many historical points of interest. Ap- 
pointments are arranged with Members 
of the House and Senate of both political 
parties. The students are selected by 
the participating schools and, in most 
instances, are political science majors, 
although this is not a requirement, I 
am pleased to report that some of the 
students participating in this program 
have later been awarded Rhodes and 
Fulbright scholarships while others 
have been awarded Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships. A considerable number of 
these students have indicated their de- 
sire to continue their education with an 
objective of entering public service or 
possibly a teaching career in the future. 
The participating students this year 
were Fritz Aldrine, of Topeka, repre- 
senting Washburn University; Frances 
Barry, Shawnee Mission, of Mount St. 
Scholastica College; Patricia Shafer, 
Wichita, Kansas State University; 
Charles Marvin, Lawrence, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Terry Watson, Os- 
borne, St. Benedict's College; and Joyce 
Milleret, of Lawrence, representing St. 
Mary College. 

During the past year, over 50 young 
men have competed for appointment to 
the service academies. Each was given 
an equal opportunity. The Academic 
Board at each Academy will choose the 
best qualified individual. This impartial 
process of selection is not used by all 
Members. The young men presently at 
the Academies from our district include: 
West Point, Peter C. Linn, Manhattan; 
John B. Kozak, Leavenworth; William 
W. Obley, Junction City; Dennis E. 
Coats, Topeka. Naval Academy, Wil- 
liam T. Benson, Topeka; Elroy A. Mc- 
Alexander, Mayetta. Air Force, Leroy 
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W. Stutz, Effingham; David L. Nolting, 
Nortonville; Edward A. Petersen, To- 
peka; Lewis T. Moore, Wakarusa; Roger 
- T. Templin, Topeka. 

I make every effort to personally read 
all mail from Kansas and dictate the 
replies. Most readers of this session 
know that I write a weekly news re- 
port that is sent to all the newspapers 
of the district as well as the wire serv- 
ices. I am proud to report that in my 
9 years of congressional service, this 
report has gone out each week that Con- 
gress was in session as well as at addi- 
tional times as there was news to report 
of general interest in northeast Kansas. 
Also, a weekly report is taped and made 
available to all radio stations which 
serve the northeast Kansas area. 

It has previously been my practice to 
make an extensive tour of the entire 
district between the first and second ses- 
sions of each Congress. This has not 
been possible this year because Congress 
has remained in session. I have re- 
turned to Kansas whenever the legisla- 
tive program would permit. 

I have not introduced many public 
bills during this session of Congress. 
One of the important bills is a proposal 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
which would insure an adequate supply 
of railroad boxcars. Although the bill 
did not pass, it did stimulate some ac- 
tion on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to induce the eastern 
railroads to return cars to the Middle 
West. 

After the rejection of the Nation's 
wheat farmers to the bushel manage- 
ment wheat program, I joined 20 other 
midwestern Congressmen in introducing 
an amendment to the Feed Grain Act 
which would authorize a voluntary wheat 
program as well as an extension of the 
soil bank program. This bill is still be- 
fore the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

The other bills which I introduced 
were of principal interest to individuals 
and not general in nature. 

The following is a résumé of my vot- 
ing position on what I consider to be 
some of the more important issues that 
have been before the House this session: 

Voted against a subsidy to Russia and 
other Communist countries by way of 
permitting the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee the repayment of loans for 
sale of U.S. commodities to them. 

Voted for assistance for public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher 
education in financing the construction, 
rehabilitation or improvement of needed 
academic and related facilities in under- 
graduate institutions. 

Voted against foreign aid. 

Voted against a tax reduction for 
aoe without a limit in Federal spend- 


Voted against the expansion of the 
Area Redevelopment Agency 

Voted against the extension of the pub- 
lic debt limit. 

Voted to strengthen and improve the 
quality of vocational education and to 
expand the vocational opportunities in 
the Nation. 

Voted to increase the opportunities for 
training physicians, dentists, and profes- 
sional public health personnel. 
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Voted to assist the States to provide 
additional facilities for research at the 
State agricultural Saa stations. 

Voted against making supplemental 
appropriations for Philippine war dam- 
age claims. 

Voted against additional travel privi- 
leges for the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Voted to limit allowances and neces- 
sary transportation costs for travel out- 
side the United States for Members of 
Congress. 

Voted for assistance in combating 
mental retardation through grants for 
facilities for the mentally retarded. 

Voted and spoke against a bill to pay 
a subsidy to domestic cotton processors. 

I hope you will continue to write me 
your views on legislation pending before 
the House or on any other matter rela- 
tive to the administration of the Federal 
Government. If you wish any further 
explanation in regard to the above sum- 
mary, I will be glad to furnish that to you 
also. 


A Tribute to the Telephone Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this past 
year, this Congress and its committees 
have devoted a great deal of attention 
to the broadcasting industry, its prac- 
tices, the FCC, the rating services, and 
allied questions and problems. Our con- 
cern has always been whether the broad- 
casters have acted as they must in the 
public interest, whether they have oper- 
ated to the benefit and satisfaction of 
the public; whether the culture of our 
Nation has taken a step forward. 

A lot has been said about the “waste- 
land” in television entertainment. In 
my opinion, there are some outstand- 
ing examples of the use of our airwaves 
as a national asset rather than a debit. 
One has been brought to my attention 
through an event which occurs next 
February and I am taking this opportu- 
nity to bring it to the attention of this 
Congress and to the attention of the ap- 
propriate congressional committees. 
Next February 25, the National Broad- 
casting Co. will observe a distinguished 
anniversary, the 1,000th program of the 
Bell Telephone Hour.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing the outstanding record of 
this remarkable program, “A Tribute to 
the Telephone Hour” by Robert Cum- 
ming in Music Journal, be reprinted in 
the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE TELEPHONE HOUR 
(By Robert Cumming) 

The “Bell Telephone Hour” is a happy 
marriage of showmanship and musical edu- 
cation. It openly embraces all forms of 
musical expression with pride, as well as 
with the commercial idea of pleasing as 
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many as possible, and ends up having shown 
that all music is integrated. The worlds 
of the ballet dancer, the singer (concert, 
opera, folk, jazz, musical comedy or popu- 
lar), the pianist and the violinist are not 
as far apart as some snooty musicologists 
would have us believe. 

True musicality knows no discrimina- 
tion. This magic ingredient of human na- 
ture graces both Rodgers and Ravel, the 
Brothers Four and Mischa Elman, Peggy Lee 
and Renata Tebaldi, Louis Armstrong and 
Lupe Serrano. The overall result of pre- 
senting a motley combination of good“ 
talent is, to some, a manifestation of some- 
thing deeper than good“ entertainment. 
And the musical public should know more 
about such a worthwhile program, for the 
history of this single enterprise is a refiec- 
tion of nearly a quarter of a century of 
American musical tastes and talent. 

The Telephone Hour is the most long- 
lived of today's night-time network pro- 
grams. It has cultivated its own audience 
with an undeclared music-for-everybody 
philosophy. Since the program's transition 
from radio to TV, it has broadened its scope 
to include jazz, pop, concert, opera, ballet 
and modern dance. (Actually, the series is 
now the only regular TV showcase for ballet 
and modern dance.) It doesn't stint on 
talent or production and attempts to present 
everyone to best advantage. In the past 
three seasons, the series has featured more 
than 150 top musical personages. 

The actual history of the “Bell Telephone 
Hour” began on September 4, 1941. For 17 
years the program was a Monday night 
feature of network radio. During this 
time, 931 weekly broadcasts were achieved, 
presenting 1,093 major offerings. It is note- 
worthy that, for the first 2 years on radio, 
the late tenor, James Melton, and soprano 
Francia White were featured. Since the 
guest-artist format was introduced, however, 
the list of favorites“ has been narrowed 
down to 14 artists, including Jascha 
Heifetz and Lily Pons, who lead the list with 
54 and 51 appearances respectively. The re- 
maining dozen are Ezio Pinza, Marian Ander- 
son, Bidu Sayao, Blanche Thebom, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Nelson Eddy, Robert Casadesus, 
Eileen Farrell, Helen Traubel, José Iturbi, 
Zino Francescatti and James Melton. 

Arthur Daly was producer-director from 
April 29, 1940, to November 24, 1941. Wallace 
Magill served in this capacity from Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, to June 30, 1958, when Henry 
Jaffe Enterprises took over the reigns and 
still holds them. Floyd Mack was the New 
York music announcer throughout the pro- 
gram's 18 years on radio. Richard Joy was 
the Hollywood narrator, and Tom Shirley 
was the commercial announcer for 15 years. 
Warner Anderson, now a movie and television 
star, and Kenneth Banghart, presently a 
news commentator for NBC, were also com- 
mercial announcers for the program; Gayne 
Whitman served in this regard from Holly- 
wood. The present staff of regulars is 
headed by Mel Brandt. 

In the 18 years on the air, the “Telephone 
Hour” missed only five weekly broadcasts. 
There were cancellations in 1943 and 1944 for 
national defense purposes, and in 1944, 1948, 
and 1956 for political broadcasts. Out of 
931 programs, it would be expected that last- 
minute emergencies would prevent the ap- 
pearance of dozens of guest artists, but this 
happened only 11 times. In all but one in- 
stance, the artist was replaced by another 
“regular” on the program. Lily Pons had to 
miss four broadcasts but was replaced by 
Jascha Heifetz, Grace Moore, Gladys Swarth- 
out, and Oscar Levant. Jussi Bjoerling and 
George London each sang when actually ill. 
Renata Tebaldi canceled her December 2, 
1957, appearance due to the death of her 
mother on November 31, 

A certain number of mishaps could also 
be expected during 931 broadcasts, but there 
have only been four worth mentioning. In 
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one instance, a pianist walked off the stage 
just as Floyd Mack announced her encore. 
Quick reinstatement of script and part of 
the next orchestra number put the show back 
on time. Heifetz once broke an E string on 
his violin in the middle of a selection, but 
he finished the passage on the other three 
strings and then exchanged fiddles with the 
concertmaster to complete the work. After 
one rehearsal, Nelson Eddy broke an off- 
beat instrument (the jaw bone of an ass) 
which accompanied him in a folk song; when 
another was finally secured for the broad- 
cast, Eddy promptly broke that one as well, 
and the broadcast went on sans jaw. Rumor 
had it that it was an assiduously premedi- 
tated assassination. Kreisler once forgot the 
melody of one of his own compositions and 
had to be prompted by Donald Voorhees. 

And Donald Voorhees is the veteran su- 
preme, whose record is unequaled in broad- 
casting. The maestro has been on the Tele- 
phone Hour podium literally from the be- 
ginning. Orchestral musicians compliment 
him for his knowledge of each instrument 
and, though he may have conducted a score 
many times, he will study it carefully before 
each rehearsal so that the composer's inten- 
tion (as well as the circumstances under 
which it Is being performed) are fresh in his 
mind. No time is wasted. His fan mail is 
indication of wide audience approval, as was 
also witnessed firsthand as a result of his 
most recent article in Music Journal (No- 
vember-December 1961). He is a frequent 
guest conductor of symphony orchestras from 
Boston to Denver and returns to his home- 
town of Allentown, Pa., to conduct the an- 
nual concerts of the symphony orchestra. 

Notable broadcasts in retrospect were high- 
lighted by debuts of established and lesser 
known artists, such as Maggie Teyte, Mildred 
Miller, Barbara Gibson, Michael Rabin (at 
14), Marilyn Dubow (at 13) and Lorin Hol- 
lander (at 12). A complete broadcast was 
devoted to music from Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s South Pacific, with Ezio Pinza 
and Mary Martin as guest artists, very short- 
ly after that musical opened on Broadway. 
Bing Crosby was guest artist on a program 
devoted to American folk songs. Basil Rath- 
bone and Fred Allen appeared as narrators 
in performances of Prokofiev's “Peter and 
the Wolf.“ Walter Hampden narrated “The 
Vision of a Man Named Bell” on three oc- 
casions. 

Two 1-hour broadcasts took place on March 
3, 1947 celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Alexander Graham Bell. Jascha 
Heifetz and Helen Traubel were the guest 
artists; Raymond Massey read a special dra- 
matic piece and A.T. & T. president, Walter S. 
Gifford, made one of his five appearances on 
the show. The other broadcast took place in 
1955, to mark the beginning of the Tele- 
Phone Hour's“ 16th year on the air. Lily 
Pons, José Iturbi, Eileen Farrell, Brian Sul- 
liyan and Michael Rabin were the guest 
artists. The broadcast of February 17, 1947, 
featuring pianist Artur Rubinstein, was the 
first to use the microphone pickup designed 
by Joseph Maxfield (of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories), The two-piano team of Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson played for the 
July 6, 1952, broadcast when an air-raid drill 
was held in the middle of the program. The 
two artists piayed after the show was over 
to entertain the studio audience until the 
“all clear” was sounded. 

Although this is the first “token” article 
on the history of the “Telephone Hour” to 
appear, it is this magazine's way of calling 
attention to an outstanding service to 
music. It is our recognition of a company 
sharing the same fundamental premise— 
music for everybody. Special awards have 
been given to the Bell Telephone Hour” 
during recent years which are worth special 
attention: In 1959, 1960, and 1962 the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision presented an award for “outstanding 
entertainment program on television.” 
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There were three in 1959; the General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs Award for the out- 
standing musical series on television,” the 
George Foster Peabody Award for “outstand- 
ing television entertainment” and the Look 
TV Award for “best musical series of the 
year.” In 1961 there was a special award 
received from the Foreign Press Association. 

Indeed, the collective impression of this 
program over the years has been an over- 
whelming ald in the advancement of music 
in America. Today's gigantic television au- 
dience is hearing some of the finest artists of 
our time in a way that is acceptable to them. 
As far as musical ideals are concerned, 
granted it is a compromise. But if music 
is to be nurtured and served to best ad- 
vantage, it must have the widest audience 
possible. If Hve music is to survive in a 
mechanical age, there must be people in 
the seats of the concert hall. And these 
seats should be filled with the “advanced” 
students of the art, whether practicing mu- 
sicians or intelligent listeners. 

Music is too big to be the exclusive prop- 
erty of a chosen few. Purists have no mo- 
nopoly on taste and sensitivity, for these 
qualities are largely learned and relative. 
There is a great drive in life for mankind 
to express “something higher” through 
painting, sculpture, the dance, musical com- 
position, inspired poetry and literature, sei- 
entific achievement, philosophy, a simple 
folk song, a spiritual, a rendition of an art 
song or concerto. The “Telephone Hour” is a 
direct line between the muse of music and 
the musical masses. And it is a fine con- 
nection, set up and maintained by an im- 

t man who specialized in “communi- 
cation for everybody"—Alexander Graham 
Bell. 


Report of the Commissioners’ Council on 
Human Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 9, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
era where national and international 
attention is focused increasingly in at- 
taining—and maintaining—human dig- 
nity and individual rights, it is hearten- 
ing to see that here in Washington great 
strides are being made in a highly sensi- 
tive area—that involving relations be- 
tween the Metropolitan Police and the 
Negro community. 

The very real progress that is being 
achieved here is dramatically illustrated 
in the report of the Commissioners’ 
Council on Human Relations which was 
issued recently. 

The Council's report commends the 
Metropolitan Police Department for its 
increasing sensitivity to the problems 
which have arisen with the recent mi- 
gration of Negroes into the District. It 
is all the more encouraging when one 
recalls that only a few years ago serious 
charges were leveled against the Metro- 
politan Police Department for its failure 
to cope effectively with many of these 
problems. 

This awareness and sensitivity on the 
part of the police Is due in large measure 
to the continuing efforts of Mrs. Ruth 
D. Bates, the Council's Director of Re- 
search and Education, Paul M. Rilling, 
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its Executive Director, and Police Com- 
missioner Robert V. Murray and mem- 
bers of his Department, to alleviate 
existing tensions and to create a work- 
able human relations program in this 
area, 

The Council report lists the following 
indications of progress by the Metro- 
politan Police Department in recent 
months: 

First, Chief Murray issued a directive 
that assignments within the Department 
shall be made without regard to race. 

cas Permanent assignments to 
Squad cars were made on a desegrega 
basis in 7 of the 14 police — ait 

Third. An increasing number of foot 
patrol teams were integrated. 

Fourth. The Accident Investigation 
Unit was integrated. 

Fifth. Chief Murray appointed a citi- 
zens study committee to consider present 
promotional procedures. 

Sixth. Cram courses are being spon- 
sored for all officers preparing for pro- 
motional examinations. 

Seventh. Seventeen complaints of dis- 
criminatory conditions by police officers 
were successfully resolved, and the Coun- 
cil report stated that “conditions leading 
to these complaints have been signifi- 
cantly improved.” ; 

Eighth. An improved and clear-cut 
procedure for the processing of com- 
plaints of police brutality has been 
started. 

Ninth. Training in human relations 
is being implemented for all police re- 
cruits. 

Tenth. Special human relations train- 
ing for police officers of the rank of 
sergeant and above will be initiated in 
the spring of 1964. 

Eleventh. The Department is request- 
ing that funds be provided in the 1965 
budget for financing of a cadet training 
program as an aid in recruitment and 
raining 


t a 

Twelvth. The Department is consider- 
ing a precadet program in cooperation 
with Washington Action for Youth— 
WAY—Manpower Development Train- 
ing Act—MDTA—and the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools. 

Thirteenth. A study committee has 
been appointed for the establishment of 
& unit on police-community relations 
within the Police Department. 

The report points up that difficult 
problems still exist and makes several 
recommendations for solving them. 
However, we can all take pride in the 
progress that is being made, and I hope 
that it will serve as a blueprint for other 
communities throughout the country 
which are faced with similar problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the Council's report will 
be yery informative for every Member 
of this body and the general public. I 
therefore include the report in the REC- 
orD at this point: < 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 


plete a 13-week (520 hours) training course. 
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The additional week (or 40 hours) was de- 
veloped by the training director of the 
Metropolitan Police Department, in coopera- 
tion with the commissioners’ council on hu- 
man relations, to expand the human rela- 
tions training program, 

The program includes lecturers and panel 
discussants on various human relations 
topics and represents a balance between po- 
lice and civilian participants. The first such 
class began in the spring of 1963 and drew 
inquiry and praise from many parts of the 
country. Each class program has shown im- 
provement, reflecting the Department's goal 
of developing the best program in the 
Nation. 

In addition to the Council on Human Re- 
lations and an integrated training division 
staff, some of the participats in human re- 
lations training have included Isadore See- 
man of the Health and Welfare Council; 
Deputy Chief Howard V. Covell; Russell L. 
Bradley, and Louis Radelet of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Deputy 
Chief George R. Wallrodt, Capt. James E. 
Stargel, and Sgt. Thomas R. Estes, all mem- 
bers of the Police Department's Advisory 
Committee; Dr. John J, O'Connor, director 
of the human relations workshop at Amer- 
ican University; representatives of the press, 
radio, and television media as panel discus- 
sants; also a panel of officers of community 
organizations including the Commissioners’ 
Crime Council, the federation of civic and 
citizens associations, respectively, the Wash- 
ington Urban League, the Washington Busi- 
ness League, the central labor council, and 
the Citizens Crime Commission of Metro- 
politan Washington. 

Varied methodology included films on hu- 
man rights, class*participation in programs 
such as the rumor clinic, incident control, 
a Bogardus social distance test, and other 
activities. Underscoring the significance of 
the training have been the forthright state- 
ments issued by Commissioner Tobriner be- 
fore each of the expanded training classes, 
as well as the graduation ceremonies of the 
first group receiving this new training. 

Deputy Chief George R. Wallrodt's remarks 
to recruits are in consonance with the Com- 
missioner’s. He states: 

“In order to function properly and effi- 
ciently, we must have the support, respect 
and confidence of all law-abiding citizens. 
In order to gain and hold this support, re- 
spect, and confidence, we must treat all 
people in a courteous, fair and impartial and 
unbiased manner, regardless of nationality, 
or race, or religion.” 

The statement made by recent graduate 
Joseph F. Bell, who was elected by the re- 
cruits of classes 170-171 as class speaker, 
gives some indication of the success of the 
revitalized training program: 

“Those of us who are in the law enforce- 
ment profession realize we must thoroughly 
know and understand all of the laws and 
regulations which we are required to enforce. 
However, this is not enough. We must also 
realize the importance of good police-com- 
munity relations. We are fully aware and 
certainly in perfect agreement with those 
famous words, ‘All men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ To this end, we dedicate ourselves.” 

Training for veteran officers 


It was the opinion of the Police Depart- 
ment's 


Officials—and 

staff, in a November 1962 meeting, that hu- 
man realtions training should be extended to 
supervisory officers in order to sensitize them 
to sociological changes in the community. 
This we felt most imperative; these officers 
have a direct influence upon the attitudes of 
subordinate officers. 
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Capt. Willlam Couperthwaite, the new Di- 
rector of the Training Division, announced 
that human relations training in the amount 
of 8 hours will be scheduled in the early 
spring for each officer with the rank of ser- 
geant and above. 

DESEGREGATION OF FACILITIES AND UNITS 


On July 20, 1963, Police Chief Robert V. 
Murray clarified his position and issued his 
order to precinct commanding officers ban- 
ning discrimination in the assignment to 
squad cars, police beats, and in other per- 
sonnel actions. This had the salutary effect 
of making obsolete one of our findings and 
recommendations of the July 17 report. 

One of the greatest benefits derived 
through greater efficiency and cooperation of 
law enforcement officers of both races is a 
better understanding of the many racial, 
religious, and ethnic components of their 
community that they receive as they learn to 
work more harmoniously with their fellow 
officers. 

Obviously, the issuance of an order is not 
of itself sufficient. It must be accompan- 
ied by education and enlightment. This 
will be the responsibility of commanding of- 
ficere to the chief as they seek to implement 
his order in their respective precincts. There 
have been no reports of conflict as a re- 
sult of this 

As of August 30, 1963, 3 of 14 precincts 
had integrated squad cars; as of December 10, 
1903, 7 of 14 precincts had integrated squad 
cars. 

On August 20, Glennard Buchanan be- 
came the first Negro driver in the accident 
investigation unit. This event received the 
commendation of police officials and the 
community and press as well. Comments 
from residents as they see an increasing num- 
ber of integrated cars should be encouraging 
to the entire Police Department. 

Monthly reports indicate that foot patrol 
duty and various units of the police depart- 
ment are 


efforts to extend equality of opportunity to 
all areas of the Police Department. 
RECRUITING 
Cadet training program 

The 1965 Metropolitan Police Department 
fiscal budget includes a request to finance a 
cadet program for high school graduates of 
the District of Columbia. Eighteen-year- 
olds would spend a minimum of 2 years as 
trainees in various divisions of the police 
department where, as GS-2 and 3 employees, 
they would perform a variety of clerical and 
related functions. Upon satisfactorily com- 
pleting the required period of training, they 
would be eligible, at age 21, for recruit train- 
ing as members of the Police Department. 

The program, recommended by Chief 
Murray as early as 1955, has recently been 
strongly supported by the Citizens Council 
and other tions. The program will 
serve to (1) motivate high school students 
of all races to prepare for a career in the 
Metropolitan Police Department; (2) raise 
aspirations of youth; (3) encourage coopera- 
tion between youth and law enforcement 
officers; (4) help to decrease the high un- 
employment rate of youth; (5) increase the 
recruitment of District of Columbia resi- 
dents making it easier for the police depart- 
ment to maintain its authorized strength; 
(6) serve to improve the quality of recruits 
to the police department and (7) free the 
busy police officer of many routine details. 

The Commissioners are supporting this 
program. The Council on Human Relations 
feels it should be implemented in the near 
future. 


t Permanent assignments. 


December 30 


Precadet program 

Through the cooperation of Washington 
Action for Youth (WAY), a precadet pro- 
gram has been developed with the Metropoli- 
and Police Department and the District of 
Columbia public schools. Following ap- 
proval of all parties concerned, the program 
will be submitted for financing through the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 

This program, too, is endorsed by the Com- 
missioners and is strongly supported. by the 
Council. 

Racial data regarding recent appointees 


From January 1, 1963, to November 30, 
1963: 276 white, 78 Negro. 
From June 1, 1961, to April 30, 1962: 315 
white, 60 Negro. 
PROMOTIONS 


There is no area of police activities that 
has been given greater attention by the com- 
munity than the matter of promotions. It 
has held the continuous attention of the 
Commissioners and the Council on Human 
Relations. The council has witnessed the 
concern of many organizations, public and 
private, Including the Washington Urban 
League, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Federation 
of Civic Associations, the Congress of Racial 
Equality, and members of the police depart- 
ment itself, protesting the absence of Negroes 
in higher policymaking echelons of the Po- 
lice Department. 

Following is the racial composition of uni- 
formed policemen covering the period July 
1, 1962, to June 30, 1963: 


Number of | Number of 
employees | Negrocs 


Chief. 1 0 

i 11 0 

14 0 

| “ 0 

83 3 

Motorcycle sergeant | 8 0 

Detective sergeant. 76 7 

Sergennt 131 6 

Deteetivaoaaꝝuu 135 24 
Motorcycle, private, tech- | 

nician II. and station clerk. a m 13 
Plainclotheaman and techni- | 

SON E AET HAREA | 130 2t 

Fa ar i | 2,005 us 

Total... ese 2, 859 40 

Last year’s total... -mmama 2, R40 434 


For the period July 1, 1902, rough June 
80, 1963, of 135 officers promoted in the po- 
lice department, 10 were Negroes. 

On July 23, 1963, a committee on police 
matters of the District of Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce, headed by Mr. W. Burdette 
Hockaday, met with the President of the 
Board of Commissioners and staff of the 
Council on Human Relations regarding this 
matter. On August 22, the Chief of Police 
scheduled his first of several meetings with 
this committee. Meanwhile, special efforts 
have been initiated in the past several 
months by the Chief of Police toward affirm- 
ative action in executing the Commissioners’ 
nondiscrimination order in the Police De- 
partment as follows: 


Cram courses 


To assist police officers to prepare for bi- 
ennial promotion examinations offered in 
1963, the Chief instituted cram courses of- 
fered to all candidates on an equal basis. 
Police captains volunteered their time for 
instruction. Also volunteering many hours 
of time was Lt. Tilmon B. O Bryant, one of 
three Negro lieutenants who are candidates 
for the rank of captain. 

Biennial examinations 


On October 19, 1963, of those reporting to 


1963 


cluded. It is generally felt that the inclu- 
sion of Negroes in the ranks of captain and 
above would be tangible evidence of progress 
toward equality of opportunity in the Police 
Department. 

Study committee on promotions procedures 

As a result of a series of recent meetings 
of community leaders with the Chief of Po- 
lice, it is apparent that there are both real 
and imaginary concerns pertaining to the 
promotional procedures in the Police Depart- 
ment. A previous lack of communication 
between the Police Department and the pub- 
lic has resulted in a general lack of informa- 
tion regarding this and other areas of the 
Department, It is felt, too, that no matter 
how good a program might be, progress de- 
mands that it be constantly evaluated in 
ght of a society's changing needs. 

To this end, the Chief conferred with 
Council staff in August, following meetings 
with the District of Columbia Chamber of 
Commerce Police Committee. As a result, 
he appointed an ad hoc biracial committee 
to study the promotions procedures of the 
Police Department. The committee is for- 
tunate to have the experience and assistance 
of Deputy Chief Howard V. Covell, who will 
serve as consultant. Also serving in a con- 
sultative capacity to the committee of pri- 
vate citizens will be Inspector John 8. 
Hughes and Council staff. 

LIAISON OFFICER IN HANDLING OF 
COMPLAINTS 

District government's Maison program in 
the handling of complaints regarding dis- 
crimination in employment is not quite a 
year old. However, Deputy Chief Loraine T. 
Johnson, who was given a rather heavy back- 
log of complaints when he assumed the du- 
ties of liaison officer, handles them with 
dispatch and sensitivity and personal follow- 
through. Just to know there is someone in 
the Department assigned to hear complaints 
has been a source of reassurance to police 
officers who are members of minority groups. 
The cooperation of his office with the Police 
Chief and with the Maison program headed 
by Commissioner Duncan is bringing about 
a gradual but significant improvement in the 
morale of nonwhite officers who, in the past, 
have felt excluded from experience and train- 
ing leading to promotional opportunities. 

Nevertheless, problems still remain. It is 
our hope that the time will soon come when 
there will be no complaints of discrimina- 
tion to process. 

Between June and November 30, 1963, 19 
pollice employee complaints have been proc- 
essed by the liaison officer. In 17 of these 
cases, conditions leading to these complaints 
have been significantly improved. The re- 
maining two complaints are under inves- 
tigation. 

AUGUST 28 MARCH ON WASHINCTON 


Commendations and requests for advice 
continue to come in to the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, the Council on Human Re- 
lations, and the Commissioners regarding the 
professional behavior of the Metropolitan 
Police during the march on Washington. 
This has been followed by commendations 
for the 36-hour continuous duty during the 
events following the assassination of our 
President. Washington can take pride in 
the courteous and impartial manner in which 
the Department performed on these two crit- 
ical occasions. 

MEETINGS BETWEEN THE POLICE CHIEP AND 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 


One of the most favorable results for our 
community of the August 28 march on 
Washington has been the opportunity it af- 
forded the Chief to meet and work coopera- 
tively with local and national civil rights 
leaders. Since the march, at his 
the council has assisted him in arranging a 


EMPLOYEE 
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series of meetings with small groups of com- 
munity representatives. The meetings have 
not been limited to “a chosen few,” but haye 
included the grassroots as well as the top 
officials of public and private 

The discussions have been candid and have 
been a source of a mutual exchange of in- 
formation and concern between the chief 
executive officer of the police department 
and the community. The meetings will con- 
tinue after Christmas. 

COMPLAINTS OF POLICE BRUTALITY 

Although police brutality today, as con- 
trasted with 10 years ago, is a rarity in the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners and 
the chief of police are learning to take every 
precaution to see that this archaic practice 
is ended. The community Ie alarmed at any 
complaint of brutality. 

For facilitating the filing of complaints 
of brutality, the President of the Board of 
Commissioners and the Chief of Police have 
agreed on the following procedures: Com- 
plaints may be filed (1) with the Chief of 
Police; (2) with the President of the Board 
of Commissioners; (3) with the U.S. attor- 
ney's office. 

The Chief has deciared in recent meet- 
ings with community leaders that, although 
a great deal of the time of police officials 
is consumed in the processing of com- 
plaints—many of which have been found to 
be invalid—each complaint is handled with 
extreme care and dispatch. 

It is recommended, further, that periodic 
reports be furnished the public regarding 
the number of complaints filed and the dis- 
position of these cases, since the public is 
entitled to knowledge of the investigative 
results as well as the original complaints. 


PRECINCT CRIME COUNCILS 


Precinct crime councils, growing out of the 
efforts of the original Commissioners’ crime 
councils, have been established in several of 
the District's precincts. In communities like 
the 14th, 9th, 6th, and 2d precincts, the 
counclis are rather active. Programs of crime 
councils are presently being evaluated by the 
ori 

Studies reveal that precinct or community 
councils or committees (the names vary but 
usually have more positive titles than crime 
councils) can serve a truly worthwhile pur- 
pose in (1) helping the individual citizen to 
understand and appreciate problems of the 
police; (2) developing better opportunity 
for police-community relations; (3) helping 
to educate citizens in maintenance of law 
and order; (4) sharpening the awareness 
for the need of public and/or private so- 
cial agency services in the nelghborhood; 
(5) reporting to the police on areas of ten- 
sion: schools, labor-management, inter- 
group, etc., and other trouble-breeding ac- 
tivities; (6) promoting interracial, inter- 
faith, and intergroup cooperation through 
activities with the police department. 

St. Louls has a highly organized program 
whereby elected representatives from pre- 
cincts or district councils make up a city- 
wide police-community relations council 
which, along with the police department, 
serves as a laison to the district precinct 
councils. (This was discussed in depth in 
our July 17 report.) Each member is given 
an identification card stating he is a mem- 
ber of the police-community relations com- 
mittee. 

A recent project of the citywide committee 
was a doorknob checklist brochure on pro- 
tecting one’s home against burglarly. Citi- 
zens and police worked together to produce 
this checklist; it was distributed to every 
home in St. Louis by members of the Boy 
Scouts. 

POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS UNIT 


Recognized as one of the best 
munity relations programs in the country is 
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the police- community relations diyision of 
the St. Louis Police Department. That divi- 
sion serves as liaison to the St. Louis Com- 
munity Relations Council and works with 
the total community in the encouragement 
of harmonious police-community relations, 

Chief Murray, who has visited and was 
impressed with the St. Louis program, is 
appointing & committee to study this pro- 
gram and those of other cities. The com- 
mittee will advise the chief concerning the 
establishment of a police-community rela- 
tions division within the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department. The establishment of such 
a division would be an important step in 
effecting more harmonious relations between 
the police department and the community it 
serves. 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON POLICE AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

Seven persons from Washington, inciud- 
ing police and other Government officials 
attended the annual Police and Community 
Relations Institute at Michigan State last 
May. The trip was made possible through 
a scholarship grant from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and its 
executive director, Mr, Russell L. Bradley. 

It is recommended that community or- 
ganizations and individuals of the District 
who are interested in fostering better police- 
community relations put forth every effort 
to send representatives to the institute 
which will be held again next May. The 
Metropolitan Washington Chief of Police al- 
ready has been invited to deliver a special 
address to the institute. 

POLICE AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS— 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Another favorable result of the meetings 
between Metropolitan Police officials and 
community representatives is the recognition 
7 tet pr Bartana ey tun DINED. 
the police and the community. An institute 
oponos and Meccan ad relations spon- 

sored jointly by Metropolitan Police and 
citizens of Washington could serve the func- 
tion of correcting misinformation and pro- 
viding an exchange of ideas and concerns 
that would lead to greater cooperation and 
mutual respect. 


Senator Nelson's and Representative 
Kastenmeier’s Great Fight for Mid- 
west Atomic Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
colleague, Senator GAYLORD NELSON, na 
Congressman ROBERT KASTENMEIER have 
devoted tremendous time and ingenuity 
to the tough task of persuading both the 
Kennedy and the Johnson administra- 
tions to include in the 1965 budget an 
atomic accelerator that in my judgment 
would contribute immensely to the Na- 
tion’s scientific and educational progress. 

Senator NeLson together with Con- 
gressman ROBERT KASTENMEIER have per- 
sonally taken charge of the congressional 
drive to win the crucial inclusion by the 
executive branch of this project in the 
upcoming budget. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel has written 
an editorial supporting this project and 
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summing up the arguments for it with 
admirable conciseness. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial entitled “Four 
Forces” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four Forces 

Is MURA, the Midwestern Universities Re- 
search Association's proposed §154,633,000 
atomic accelerator project at Stoughton, 
Wis., to be a victim of President Johnson's 
budget tightening? 

Answering that question Is like looking 
into the heart of an atom to learn the secrets 
of matter and energy—exceedingly difficult. 
The physics of the Federal budget are every 
bit as complicated as the physics of atomic 
research. In both cases, the whole is made 
up of many particles, revolving around each 
other and exerting force and counterforce. 

Thus, with the MURA decision, there are 
many forces at work and, therefore, to be 
taken into consideration. In making a plea 
for the MURA project, Senator NELSON, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, has described four 
forces exerting pressure for approval of the 
project: Scientific, educational, economic, 
and political. 

Scientists support the project, NELSON 
pointed out. The Ramsey panel of 10 top sci- 
entists on the President's Science and Advis- 
ory Committee, drafting a balanced program 
of development in nuclear physics for the 
next decade and beyond, recommended con- 
struction of the MURA machine provided 
that it did not delay higher energy projects 
also recommended. MURA plans, the panel 
says, “are in the most advanced stage of any 
proposed machine and construction of this 
accelerator could be started Immediately.” 

From the educational standpoint, the 
MURA machine is necessary to give midwest- 
ern stientists access to a topfilght research 
tool. Midwestern universities produce a 
third of all our Ph. D. scientists, but an 
estimated 60 percent leave the region for 
greener research pastures. Massive Federal 
grants for research, particularly in Call- 
fornia, New York, and Massachusetts, have 
contributed to most of this migration, NEL- 
SON says. 

On the economic front, the Midwest has 
been short changed. Federal investment in 
the East and West has triggered booms there 
and a decline in the Midwest. Wisconsin was 
among the big losers in prime military con- 
tracts in the last decade. MURA would help 
reverse an adverse economic trend, NELSON 
says, by contributing to the development of 
science-orlented industries. 

Politically, the MURA proposal exerts a 
strong force. Letters endorsing the MURA 
5 by 16 Senators and 

57 Congressmen from both parties and 9 
States. The proposal has broad public sup- 
port in a region that has 50 million people, 
more than a fourth of the Nation's popula- 
tion. 

This merely sketches the nature of the 
four main forces which argue for including 
MURA funds in the budget. President 
Johnson, who has available all these argu- 
ments set forth in their complete detail, has 
to look at MURA in relation to the whole 
budget and its several parts. He has also 
to consider priorities as well as relative 
values. 

On all counts, MURA rates high. For sci- 
entific, educational, economic, and political 
reasons it deserves to be included in the up- 
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Adoption of Conference Report on H.R. 
9499 


SPEECH 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, as one of five 
Members of the House who conferred 
with the Senate for many hours in search 
of a compromise on this appropriations 
bill, I urge the adoption of the confer- 
ence report as the best agreement pos- 
sible under the legislative circumstances 
that exist today. In my judgment your 
House conferees drove as hard a bargain 
as could be driven, and I feel our efforts 
deserve the support of this body. 

We conferred over a period of 12 hours 
last Friday, beginning at 11 a.m. and 
ending in the vicinity of 11 p.m, At one 
point we walked out of the conference be- 
cause of the adamant position of the 
Senate conferees. Finally, thanks in 
large part to a giving of ground on the 
part of the Senate, we were able to reach 
an agreement that has been a subject of 
controversy in this House since. As one 
who helped work out that agreement, I 
intend to support it. 

Let me make myself clear. I have al- 
ways maintained that any sale of wheat 
to Communist countries should be a 
cash-on-the-line transaction. We have 
a surplus of wheat that is costing us mil- 
lions of dollars just to handle and we 
need gold. I therefore have considered a 
cash deal to be in our best interest. 

I question the advisability of extend- 
ing credit, however, and I voted last 
week against the guarantee of such cred- 
it by the Export-Import Bank when the 
question was before the House in con- 
nection with this bill. And I felt the 
position of the House in opposing the 
guarantee of such credit was sound. 

It was my responsibility, on the other 
hand, to represent the House in confer- 
ence with the Senate, which has voted 
twice against placing any restrictions 
whatsoever on the Export-Import Bank 
in the event that agency is called on to 
guarantee credit in a transaction with 
the Soviet Union. 

It became the job of the House con- 
ferees, therefore, to work out with the 
Senate conferees an agreement accept- 
able to both Houses. And I must con- 
fess that I do not think the debate we 
have engaged in since does justice to the 
job we were able to do in conference un- 
der the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passman]. 

The House had approved a $2.8 billion 
foreign aid appropriation. The Senate 
increased this to $3.3 billion but we got 
it back to an even $3 billion in confer- 
ence—a reduction of 81 ½ billion in the 
budget request and $600 million in the 
amount previously authorized by the 
Congress. 

What is more, we were able to get into 
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the bill a statement of congressional pol- 
icy on the guarantee of credit in trade 
with Communist countries where no pol- 
icy now exists, We were successful in 
retaining the prohibition against guar- 
anteeing credit with an exception—to 
satisfy the Senate—where the President 
certifies to the Congress that the trans- 
action is in the national interest. Such 
certification by the President to the 
appropriate committees will give the 
Congress an opportunity to take action 
on the question of credit in each instance 
if it is so inclined. 

This was not exactly what I wanted— 
but what agreement in the Congress sat- 
isfles everyone to every degree? It was, 
I feel, the best agreement the Senate 
would accept and I do not think the 
compromise was unreasonable. 

We are achieving a 8800 million reduc- 
tion in the foreign aid program and we 
are getting a prohibition agdinst the 
guarantee of credit to Communist coun- 
tries where no prohibition now exists. 

I do not believe we will strengthen the 
House position by refusing to accept the 
conference report. Therefore, I urge its 
adoption. 


Religious Faith in the American 
Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Theodore R. McKeldin, mayor of 
Baltimore, has directed my attention to 
an article by Adlai E. Stevenson, in which 
our Ambassador to the United Nations 
expresses the conviction that religious 
faith has been the most significant single 
element in our history and our tradition. 

Mayor McKeldin was so impressed with 
Ambassador Stevenson's article that he 
took the time to write personally to the 
Ambassador. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled, “Religion Called 
U.S. Foundation,” from the Baltimore 
Sun of December 17, together with Mayor 
McKeldin’s letter to Ambassador Steven- 
son be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

RELIGION CALLED U.S. FOUNDATION 

(Norz.—In the following article, one of a 
series adapted from Roland Gammon's 
“Faith Is a Star,” Ambassador Stevenson says 
faa is at the foundation of American 

e. 

(By Adlal E. Stevenson) 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y., December 17,—I be- 
lieve the Christian faith has been the most 
significant single element in our history and 
our tradition. 

From the beginning, it has been the most 

influence in our national life. It 
has inspired our highest achievements. 
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Religious faith remains, in my opinion, our 
greatest national resource. It animates the 
great majority of our adult people. It ex- 
presses itself in many ways, although there 
are many who find it difficult to give formal 
expression to that faith. 

HIGH MORAL PURPOSE 


Yet it is a very real thing to most of us. 
We believe that there is a Creator who has 
given us life and the capacity and obliga- 
tion to distinguish good from evil, to serve 
the good and oppose the evil. We feel under 
& constant obligation to measure up to the 
highest moral purposes we know, and that in 
the long run the good will prove to be the 
wise and practical and the lasting. 

We think that, in the tasks of govern- 
ment as in all other aspects of life, it 18 
incumbent upon us not only to serve right- 
eousness—the good, the ideal—but at times 
to take risks for it. 

Gilbert Chesterton once said: “If our 
statesmen were visionaries, something prac- 
tical might be done.” In our American yo- 
cabulary, we are afraid of that word “vision- 
ary.” But in the sense that Chesterton used 
it, in the sense of vision to see the wise 
course and to follow it, we pray that our 
leaders shall be blessed with it, because we 
know that “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

There is one thing of incalculable worth 
which this religious outlook has given us as 
a nation. It is our protection against the 
moral confusion, which is too often the 
moral nihilism, of this age. 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The blight of moral relativism has not 
fallen destructively upon us. We talk of the 
difficulties of charting a moral course, we 
acknowledge that there are all too many who 
confuse mere legality with morality, but the 
mass of our people expect of their public 
servants probity and decisive distinction be- 
tween right and wrong in the discharge of 
their public responsibilities, 

Here is the ultimate foundation beneath 
the strength and security of the Republic. 
Here, not in our wealth, not in our produc- 
tive ingenuity, not in our arms, but here in 
the religious convictions of our people is our 
stability for the present and our confidence 
for the future. 

In my public life I have tried always to 
follow the rule laid down 2,500 years ago 
by the Prophet Micah: “To do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with my God. 

December 19, 1963. 
Hon, ADLAI STEVENSON, 
United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 
Drar Min. STEVENSON: Please accept my 


it was to me, an inspiration at the season 
of the year when our hopes come closest to 
triumph over our fears. 

Reading the article has spurred me to do 
today what I have had in mind for some 
time; that is, to write to you a note of 
appreciation of your fine work at the United 
Nations. I accept the dictum that partisan- 
ship should end at the water’s edge and the 
United Nations, regardless of its geographi- 
cal location, comes under that rule. But 
because we differ in our party allegiance, 
I feel all the more under an obligation to 
tell you that you have represented the 
United States in the international forum as 
every intelligent and patriotic American 
wishes to have it represented—vigorously 
and boldly, but always urbanely, always with 
what Jefferson called “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.” 

I venture to add my warm personal good 
wishes for a holiday season that may be all 
that you could wish—and more. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mexx, Mayor. 
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Congress and the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, does the 
Congress have authority in the field of 
foreign relations, and if so, does the ex- 
ercise of that authority in disagreement 
with the President weaken the United 
States and its image around the world? 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
conference report on the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill a subject was discussed 
which, in my judgment, requires further 
elaboration. Does congressional dis- 
agreement with a Presidential recom- 
mendation harm “the image and author- 
ity of our new President around the 
world,” or would it “weaken the Presi- 
dent’s authority in dealing with other 
nations and in consequence weaken the 
United States,” or would it impair the 
authority of the President who “is the 
sole repository of that responsibility in 
the field of foreign affairs”? 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives addressed the House and 
urged defeat of the motion to recommit 
the conference report on foreign aid ap- 
propriations with instructions to deny 
credit in Communist wheat transactions 
and said the following: 

Mr. Speaker, I shall make my remarks 
brief. I think the gentleman from Ulinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY] very frankly stated the issue 
when he said that this question goes right 
to the point of our foreign policy. Let us 
pause for a moment and realize the respon- 
sibility in the fleld of foreign policy and 
where that responsibility mainly lies. Under 
the Constitution the President of the United 
States is the sole repository of that respon- 
sibility in the field of foreign affairs. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, Dec, 21, 1963, p. 24224.) 


Similarly, the majority leader, in 
urging adoption of the rule waiving 
points of order against the conference 
report on the foreign aid appropriation 
bill, said the following: 

The real issue here is the Image and au- 
thority of our new President around the 
world. Are we going to give Communist and 
free nations alike the impression that he 
does not have, in the performance of his re- 
sponsibilities as the respository of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the complete confidence 
of the and the American people? 
President Johnson succeeded to office by suc- 
cession after a base assassination, and the 
question in all nations is, do the American 
people have a leader? Would the 
want to convey the impression that we 
would want to tie the President's hands or to 
limit his authority when we did not do this 
to either of his predecessors, President 
Eisenhower or President Kennedy? Any such 
action would weaken the Presidents au- 
thority in dealing with other nations and 
in consequence would weaken the United 
States. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 24, 
1963, p. 24322.) 


The gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Casey] disagreed with the proposition 
that a vote against providing credit for 
transactions with Communist countries 
indicated any distrust of the President. 
He said: 
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Mr. Speaker, as. the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] stated, you 
really are not interested in listening to 
speeches. But there has been the inference 
on the floor of this House and in the press 
that anyone who opposes the administration 
is showing a distrust of President Johnson, 
Mr. Speaker, I want this House and I want 
everyone to Know that I will take great 
issue with anyone who distrusts Lyndon B. 
Johnson. I would also take great issue with 
anyone who challenges his ability to fill this 
high office that he now holds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have faith in this 
Congress and in this House, and I take issue 
with anyone who says that this Congress 
and this House does not have a right to say 
something about how our money is going to 
be spent (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec, 24, 
1963, p. 24322.) 


This proposition was likewise chal- 
lenged by the gentleman from Arizona 
Mr. Ruopes] and myself as appears on 
page 24327 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of December 24, 1963: 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry that the majority leader saw fit to 
try to define the standards under which 
Lyndon Johnson will be declared to be either 
& strong President or a weak President. In 
my opinion, whatever he may be called by 
history will be decided by what he does, 
and not by what the House of Representa- 
tives does. In my opinion, he has the ca- 
pacity to be a strong President and he will 
be a strong President, but he does not get to 
be a strong President because the legisla- 
tive body rolls over and plays dead for him. 
He does not get to be a strong President be- 
cause the legislative branch votes against 
its own convictions and refuses to stand up 
to tell him that in this instance we think 
he is wrong. This is all that we are trying 
to do, and so help me if I thought that my 
vote today would blacken the escutcheon of 
Lyndon Johnson as a strong President of the 
United States, then I would not vote the 
way I am going to vote. I do not believe 
it—I think he is a much stronger man, per- 
haps, than those who have set what I think 
is a false standard for Presidential strength. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I like what the 
gentleman has just said. It is in line with 
what the gentleman from Texas said. There 
are those who seek to make disagreement 
the equivalent of distrust. If we must agree 
with everything that the President says or 
else be disloyal or weaken our country, I 
think that is a very dangerous doctrine. 

Mr. Ruoves of Arizona. I agree with the 
gentleman. 


Mr. Speaker, I propose to analyze the 
two propositions advanced by the 
Speaker and the majority leader. In 
my opinion, they are grossly erroneous 
and constitute a dangerous doctrine. 

These propositions are: 

First. The President is the “sole re- 
pository of responsibility in the field of 
foreign affairs.” 

Second. Refusal by Congress to grant 
the President requests for power indi- 
cates a lack of “confidence,” weakens 
the President “in dealing with other na- 
tions,” and damages the “image” of the 
President and the United States, 

The President is the “sole repository 
of responsibility in the field of foreign 
affairs.” 

Nothing in the Constitution provides 
or even suggests that the President is 
the “sole repository of responsibility in 
the field of foreign affairs.” The Presi- 
dent’s constitutional authority in this 
field, article II, section 2, clause 2, is 
as follows: 
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He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls. 


And the provision in article I, sec- 
tion 3, “he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers.” 

The Congress, on the other hand, is 
the repository of the great bulk of gov- 
ernmental power in the field of foreign 
as well as domestic affairs. 

Article I, section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 


Executive authority in the field of for- 
eign affairs is founded on statutes en- 
acted by the Congress. The execution 
of such congressional policy is possible 
only through appropriations made by 
Congress and derived from revenues 
which only Congress has the power to 
levy. 

Instead of the President being the 
“sole repository of power,” it is more 
nearly accurate to say that both the 
President and the Congress have power 
in the field of foreign affairs but that by 
far, the greater part of that power is 
vested in the Congress. 

To say otherwise, would be to indi- 
cate that instead of a democracy, we are 
a dictatorship. 

To contend that the enactment of leg- 
islation in the field of foreign affairs is 
beyond the scope of congressional au- 
thority and constitutes some sort of in- 
vasion of the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent, is a dangerous departure from 
principles of self-government through 
elected representatives. 

It has always been difficult for me to 
understand how the chief elected officer 
of the House of Representatives, some- 
times referred to as the greatest and 
most powerful deliberative legislative 
body in the world, could fail to uphold 
the power, prerogatives and dignity of 
the representative body which he heads 
and, on the contrary, exaggerate the 
powers of a coordinate branch of the 
Government in derogation of the powers 
of the body for which he speaks. 

Refusal by Congress to grant the 
President’s requests for power indicates 
a lack of “confidence,” weakens the 
President “in dealing with other na- 
tions,” and damages the “image” of the 
President and the United States. 

Coordinate with the first proposition, 
is the second one; namely, that the con- 
scientious exercise of the powers vested 
in the Congress according to convictions 
of individual Congressmen on national 
policy based on familiarity with the 
views and wishes of the American people 
is an affront to a coordinate branch of 
the Government whose principal duty is 
to take care that the laws be faithfully 
5 This proposition is unaccept- 
able. 

The majority leader is the second 
highest officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and, no less than the Speaker 
it seems to me, he should be at all times 
jealous of the prerogatives, and vigor- 
ously uphold the power of the body of 
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which he is a principal officer. The ma- 
jority leader, however, seems to suggest 
that any time the Congress disagrees 
with the President, fails to grant a re- 
quest he makes or in any way expresses 
its own will if that differs from the rec- 
ommendations the President may make, 
it is undermining Presidential authority, 
creating an unfavorable image of the 
President and weakening the United 
States. 

What kind of doctrine is this? This 
philosophy smacks of a totalitarian re- 
gime where the elected representatives 
of the people are rubberstamps. Such 
a Congress, never daring to disagree with 
the Executive, would be a sham and a 
pretense. It would be more honest and 
fairer to simply abolish a Congress so 
impotent. Have we gone so far along 
the road toward totalitarian bureauc- 
racy that the principal leaders of the 
House of Representatives say in one 
breath that we have no power in the field 
of foreign affairs and, in the next breath, 
that if we use such power as we may have 
to disagree with the Executive, we are 
undermining the strength of the United 
States in dealing with other countries? 


TV Wins Friends for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
one who on occasion both criticized and 
praised the content of television pro- 
grams in this country, I am delighted to 
sce that recent surveys indicate that 
American television is winning friends 
for this country overseas. 

Since the surveys were conducted by 
the U.S. Information Agency headed by 
Edward R, Murrow, I feel that its find- 
ings can be relied upon. 

We in this country are inclined to put 
far too much emphasis on the effect of 
American political or official controversy 
on the attitude towards America through- 
out the world and too little on the less 
overt but far more widely observed im- 
pact of American television abroad. It 
is good news for America that with this 
marvelous new instrument of communi- 
cation, this country is generally winning 
friends by relying on a television system 
that is privately owned-and operated. 
By contrast télevision in most other 
countries is an arm of the government. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle reporting oversea reaction to Amer- 
ican television be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

TV Wies Prrenvs ror UNITED STATES OVER- 
SEAS, New Surveys SHOW 

Television programs produced in the United 
States are creating a generally favorable im- 
pression of American life in four Western 
European countries and Japan. 
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Far from tarnishing the American image 
abroad, as some critics have suggested the 
export of television shows, appears to be win- 
ning foreign friends for the United States. 

The main oversea complaint against 
American television is not that the medium 
May be giving an unflattering picture of life 
in the United States but that Its composite 
version of the national image may be too 
rosy. 

These conclusions emerge from audience 
research among viewers in Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The research, conducted by independent 
polling organizations in each of the coun- 
tries, was sponsored by the U.S. Information 
Agency, of which Edward R. Murrow is Di- 
rector. 

OPINION REGULARLY SURVEYED 


Results of the study were compiled in No- 
vember 1962, but the information was not 
declassified until recently. The Information 
Agency noted that such studies did not con- 
stitute any statement of Agency policy but 
merely reflected continuing samplings of for- 
eign public opinion. 

By coincidence, Mr. Murrow was among 
those who had questioned whether some 
American. TV shows and motion pictures 
might not encourage a distorted understand- 
ing of U.S. values. Newton N. Minow, former 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, also had expressed 
views, 

The Agency noted that the research cov- 
ered 650 persons in each of the four Western 
European counties and 972 persons in Japan. 
The Agency said that the responses probably 
would not vary more than 5 or 6 percent 
from the results that would be obtained from 
a complete census of the population of the 
countries, 

The worldwide growth in television view- 
ing was illustrated in the percentages of 
those who acknowledged watching TV, either 
daily or occasionally, 

In Japan the addiction to the home screen 
reached 88 percent, in Britain 86 percent, in 
Italy 77 percent, in Wost Germany 61 per- 
cent, and in France 53 percent. 

As for the reaction to American shows, the 
studies found that 72 percent of Japanese 
viewers thought they were either “very en- 
Joyable“ or “rather enjoyable,” 

In Britain the figure was 70 percent, in 
Italy 67 percent, in West Germany 57 per- 
cent, and in France 48 percent. 

Only in France did the number of those 
finding American TV “not so enjoyable” or 
“not at all enjoyable” exceed those giving an 
approving word. 

Forty-nine percent of the Frenchmen in- 
terviewed were in the unenthusiastic cate- 
gory. In West Germany the figure was 40 
percent, in Italy 31 percent, in Britain 30 
percent, and in Japan 24 percent. 

Where the Ogures do not add up to 100 
percent, respondents expressing no opinion” 
make up the balance. 

QUALITY OF SHOWS PRAISED 

Among factors winning foreign endorse- 
ment of American television were the favor- 
able portrayal of harmonious family life, 
freedom of the individual, and a basically 
optimistic spirit, the high standard of living 
in the United States and the quality of the 
shows themselves. 

Unfavorable impressions were attributed 
mainly to excessive crime and violence on the 
shows but immorality and sexual suggestive- 
ness and superficiality of content were cited 
as other reasons for negative reactions. 

Forty-nine percent of the Britons inter- 
viewed sald they believed “US. life was worse 
than presented on American TV 
In Italy that opinion was voiced by 24 per- 
cent, In France 22 percent, and in West Ger- 
many 18 percent. 

In France and Italy some viewers main- 
tained that the United States was not 
adverse to improving on reality. 
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Congressman Harding Answers Idaho 
Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Idaho Power Co. has been conducting an 
expensive campaign to misinform the 
people of Idaho about the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Idaho Power has spent thousands and 
thousands of dollars in newspaper adver- 
tisements, door-to-door campaigning, 
and brochures attacking the Bonneville 
Power Administration. One of their 
latest little brochures is the following 
little gem entitled, “Facts You Should 
Know About the Plan To Bring Bonne- 
ville Power to Southern Idaho": 

Facrs You Snom Know ABOUT THE PLAN 
To BRING BONNEVILLE Power To SOUTHERN 
Inano 
1. Bonneville does not serve homes, farms, 

stores, offices, schools, shops, or most Indus- 

tries. 

2. Bonneville delivers electric power below 
cost to a few preference customers who 
profit by tax avoidance. 

3. Bonneville is subsidized by taxpayers. 
It pays no taxes. It has operated at a deficit 
of about $60 million during the past 5 years. 

4. Bonneville will have to ask Congress for 
an expenditure of about $100 million for 
transmission facilities to deliver power to 
eastern Idaho. 

5. There is a surplus of firm power in 
southern Idaho. Bonneville cannot justify 
squandering tax money to bulld duplicating 
power facilities. 

6. Southern Idaho has a better record of 
industrial development—lower taxes—and 
far Jess unemployment than the Northwest 
areas which have been served by Bonneville 
for many years. 

7. Bonneville power rates are artificial. 
They produce deficits in spite of taxpayer 
subsidy, tax avoidance, and access to the Fed- 
eral Treasury for capital funds. 

8. Bonneville power supplants the facilities 
of taxpaying companies to the detriment of 
taxing districts such as schools, cities and 
counties, State and Federal governments. 

9. Bonneville is now taking over reclama- 
tion project power, and will sell it below cost 
to preference customers. This will deprive 
Idaho reclamation projects of millions in 
legitimate revenues by subterfuge—the glib 
assurance that somehow Bonneville will re- 
Place these funds from its deficit-ridden 
Operations. 

10. There's no magic about Bonneville 
Power. It is an example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in business—replacing taxpaying, 
investor-owned enterprises. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to inform my 
Colleagues and the people of Idaho of the 
misinformation, innuendoes, and false 
charges that the Idaho Power Co. is us- 
ing to propagandize the people of Idaho 
on this matter, I present the following 
comments pertaining to each one of their 
10 so-called facts: f 

ANSWER TO Facrs You SHOULD KNOW 

1. Bonneville does not serve homes, farms, 
Stores, offices, schools, shops, or most in- 
dustries. 

The Idaho Power Co. seems to be trying to 
Make the point here that as individual 
users Idahoans will not receive BPA power 
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directly, and hence will not benefit from 
lower-cost power. The thing to point out is 
that BPA does, indirectly, serve homes, farms, 
stores, offices, schools, shops, and all indus- 
tries, and that its contracts require that the 
benefits of its low, uniform rates are passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. 

It also should be noted that any time a 
widely used resource can be made available 
to an area at a lower cost, the standard of 
living in the area rises. 

The extension of the marketing area intro- 
duces an element of competition in southern 
Idaho. The private utilities there—out of 
concern that communities may break away 
and form their own public utilities in the 
years ahead—will improve their services and 
maintain the lowest possible rates, This 
pattern of improved efficiency is especially 
evident in Washington State, where compe- 
tition from public utility districts is a bene- 
ficial Influence. Hundreds of thousands of 
homeowners, small business proprietors, and 
other customers save millions of dollars 
through lower electric rates, and these dol- 
lars find their way into local trade channels 
through the purchase of capital and con- 
sumer goods. (This element of competition 
is very real. Indeed, one utility has one rate 
in Washington and another higher rate in 
Oregon where public utility laws are less 
favorable.) 

“2. Bonneville delivers electric power be- 
low cost to a few ‘preference customers’ who 
profit by tax avoidance,” 

Bonneville does not sell power below costs. 
The Bonneville Project Act requires rates 
which will cover costs. Nor does BPA sell 
only to a few “preference customers.” Be- 
sides the customers in southern Idaho pres- 
ently served through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, BPA has 119 customers. They include 
the largest private and public utilities in the 
Pacific Northwest. Idaho Power is one of 
these, 

It is true that public utilities do not pay 
Income taxes, but this is because they are 
nonprofit organizations. Their net is plowed 
back into system improvements or returned 
to customers through lower rates. There is 
no profit to tax. But they do pay other taxes, 
which vary according to the law of the 
States. 

Thus, although taxes paid by public dis- 
tributors are lower than those of private 
utilities on an individual comparative basis, 
public utilities do pay taxes. And although 
they are nonprofit utilities their tax con- 
tribution, such as in the State of Washing- 
ton, runs into millions of dollars. 

One should remember too, that, strictly 
speaking, no utility—private, public, or co- 
operative—pays taxes. Only consumers pay 
taxes. The utility merely serves as tax col- 
lector or pipeline for tax collection, Idaho 
Power Co. doesn't pay its tax bill. Its 
customers do. 

“3, Bonneville is subsidized by taxpayers. 
It pays no taxes, It has operated at a deficit 
of about #60 million during the past 5 years.” 

BPA, of course, pays its own way, with in- 
terest, and repays about 80 percent of the 
cost of the dams in the U.S, Columbia River 
power system, including substantial assist- 
ance to irrigation. During the past 5 years, 
BPA has used about $60 million of a $79 mil- 
lion surplus, but Is still about $20 million 
ahead of its repayment schedule. These 
facts are presented in greater detall in BPA’s 
last annual report, This surplus came about 
because BPA rates were higher than neces- 
sary to cover costs. It can be argued with 
considerable force that the use of this sur- 
plus now is a means of returning the over- 
payments to BPA customers. 

“4, Bonneville will have to ask Congress 
for an expenditure of about $100 million for 
transmission facilities to deliver power to 
eastern Idaho.” 

The feasibility report estimated the cost 
of an extra-high voltage transmission line 
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from Lewiston to Soda at (1 1,- 
170,000 for a direc 9 9 
$77,880,000 for an alternating- current line. 
The direct-current line would have a capac- 
ity of 940,000 kilowatts and the alternating- 
current line a capacity of 900,000 kilowatts. 

The report also shows that annual rey- 
enues would repay the cost of these lines. 
In addition, the two areas would be able to 
combine their generating facilities to take 
advantage of diversity in peak loads and 
save an investment greater than the cost of 
the line; Idaho has its peak demands for 
power in the summer and the rest of the 
BPA marketing area has its peak in winter. 
Thus the cost of the line would be deferred 
twice over, first by annual revenues and sec- 
ondly by a savings in investment. 

5. There is a surplus of firm power in 
3 Bonneville can not justify 
ering money to bull ting 
poner facilities.” 7 pa nce 
e demand for power will exceed 
supply in southern Idaho in the mash xa 
years unless power is imported to the area 
or steamplants are built. Without a BPA 
line southern Idaho may expect a seasonal 
power shortage after 1967 and a year-around 
shortage after 1972; this statement takes 
cognizance of all existing and proposed proj- 
ects of the Federal Government and Idaho 
Power Co. The needs of 20 electric distribu- 
tors which now buy power from the Bureau 
will surpass the available supply from the 
Bureau in 1964, and it was these customers 
who first requested Bonneville service to be 
assured of their future supply. Fourteen of 
these customers are municipalities or rural 
electric cooperatives. By 1972 the area's 
feasible hydroprojects will be built or under 
construction. In 1972 power from steam- 
plants will be less expensive than power from 
Pat Ea Fosse feasible hydrosites, but more 
e ve than er 1 xistin, 
pepe pow rom e: g hydro- 

In chapter VI under transmission require= 
ments the feasibility report points out 5 
the interchange capacity between southern 
Idaho and the rest of the Northwest is rather 
small—250,000 kilowatts. By the summer of 
1968, which is the earliest the line could be 
bullt, some 400,000 kilowatts of transmission 
capacity will be needed to coordinate Idaho 
resources and meet load growth. 

“6. Southern Idaho has a recor 
industrial development—tower tenon 
far less unemployment than the Northwest 
areas which have been served by Bonneville 
for many years.” 

This bland assertion of industrial growth 
is false. Tom Roach, president of the Idaho 
Power Co., in a talk to the Pocatello 
Chamber of Commerce August 15, 1962, said 
“In the 7-year period 1955-61 the new indus- 
tries locating in southern Idaho and eastern 
Oregon totaled 116. They furnish employ- 
ment to approximately 5.500 people.” 

Roach went on to say that from 1955- 
BPA added three industries and lost one 705 
a net of two. He compared BPA industrial 
customers, which have electroprocess loads 
of over 10,000 kilowatts, with the Idaho 
Power Co.'s industrial customers which ex- 
Cept for FMC do not fall in this class. They 
are mostly small industries, Roach's com- 
parison is not valid, for BPA is primarily a 
power wholesaler. His statistics; if com- 
parable, should include industrial customers 
added by distributors in BPA's western area, 

The three customers BPA added in this 
period consumed 3.1 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1961. Idaho Power's sales to all of its in- 
dustrial customers in 1961 totaled 1.3 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 


The industrial growth in Oregon, and 
especially in Washington, is much greater 
than that of Idaho Power Co.'s service area. 
But it is very difficult to make accurate com- 
parisons because of the paucity of figures 
available. For example, the Washington De- 
partment of Commerce and Economic De- 
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velopment hesitates to publish any figures 
in this regard because of the unreliability of 
estimates. 

Idaho does not have lower taxes. The only 
falr way to compare taxes is on the basis of 
the percentage which each person pays from 
his income to both State and local coffers. 
The U.S. Bureau of Census publishes these 
figures on a per capita per $1,000 of income 
basis. The latest figures are for 1961 when 
Idaho was ranked 13th among the States. 
Washington was 19th, Oregon 23d, and 
Montana 2d. 

No competent comparison with regard to 
unemployment is possible, for Idaho lacks 

any industrial centers which can compare 
with Spokane, Seattle, Portland, or Tacoma. 
Besides, Idaho has had an outmigration and 
there are no records to show what percentage 
of these emigrants left to seek Jobs in other 
States. 

“7. Bonneville power rates are artificial. 
They produce deficits in spite of taxpayer sub- 
sidy, tax avoidance, and access to the Federal 
Treasury for capital funds.” 

BPA rates, of course, must meet repay- 
ment obligations and are reviewed by the 
Federal Power Commission. This point is 
nothing more than a play on such words as 
“artificial,” “taxpayer subsidy,” “tax avoid- 
ance,” and “access to the Federal Treasury.” 
It is a glittering generality bunt on fluff. As 
stated earlier, BPA is still $20 million ahead 
of ite repayment schedule and further it has 
proposed a program for remaining fiscally 
sound. A major part of that program is to 
market surplus power in California, provid- 
ing legislation is first passed to protect the 
region’s power supply. 

“8. Bonneville power supplants the fa- 
cilities of taxpaying companies to the detri- 
ment of taxing districts such as schools, 
cities and counties, State, and Federal 
Governments.” 

BPA does not supplant the facilities of 
taxpaying companies. It supplements them 
by broadening and. lowering the cost of a 
vital resource. 

In Oregon and Washington the develop- 
ment of the economy that has come about 
because of low-cost power from the U.S. Co- 
lumbia River power system has created tax- 
able wealth many times greater than would 
have existed without the system. The dams 
were built by the Federal Government at a 
time when private capital was unwilling and 
unable to do the job on the scale necessary 
to assure such priceless added benefits as 
irrigation and navigation, which by them- 
selves contributed greatly to the growth of 
the region. It is fortunate the Government 
built the dams when it did, for the region’s 
supply of electric power played an important 
role in creating the industrial might that 
helped to win World War II. 

Idaho Power Co. often repeats that 60 per- 


schools by electric utilities are important. 
However, they are only part of the story. 
The other part has to do with electric rates 
charged such tax-supported schools. A dol- 
lar saved by a school on its electric bill is as 
valuable for school support as a dollar paid 
to such a school by the electric utility which 
serves it. 


Recently a lot of emphasis was placed 


their power bills to schools using the rates 
of neighborhing private power companies. 
These recomputed bills were then 


tax from private power and had been charged 
private power rates. Idaho Power Co. 
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by such a comparison, for its rates 
are substantially higher than the rates of 
private power companies in the State of 
Washington. 

“9. Bonneville is now taking over recla- 
mation project power, and will sell it below 
cost to preference customers. This will 
deprive Idaho reclamation projects of mil- 
lions in legitimate revenues by subterfuge— 
the glib assurance that somehow Bonneville 
will replace these funds from its deficit- 
ridden operations.” 

The extension of BPA’s marketing area to 
southern Idaho is compatible with the area's 
irrigation program. It will not affect the 
water supply for irrigation, nor will it affect 
the irrigators’ present repayment arrange- 
ments. The effect, if any, on their pumping 
power supplies or rates will be favorable. 
Irrigation will continue to have priority over 
power production, just as it does at Grand 
Coulee Dam, another Bureau project for 
which BPA markets power. 

The extension also will enhance the financ- 
ing of future reclamation projects by making 
available a much greater revenue base on 
which to obtain irrigation assistance. Be- 
fore the order was issued, BPA was obligated 
to repay $566,033,000 in irrigation assistance, 
The obligation for this assistance to irriga- 
tion in southern Idaho, which BPA will as- 
sume, totals $28,802,000. In other words, the 
assistance which power gives to Irrigation in 
other parts of the Columbia River Basin is 
20 times greater than in southern Idaho, 

The combined southern Idaho and main 
US. Columbia River power systems would 
provide a power revenue for irrigation as- 
sistance many times larger than is presently 
available within southern Idaho alone. The 
main system has a capital Investment in 
Federal generating facilities 70 times that of 
southern Idaho. Revenues are 30 times as 
large. Thus the future of new reclamation 
projects in southern Idaho should be en- 
hanced rather than hindered by the exten- 
sion of the marketing area to include all of 
Idaho. 

The total investment in the main system 
to be repaid from BPA revenues now is about 
$1.6 billion. The repayment obligation 
which BPA will assume in southern Idaho is 
less than 1 percent of this total. 

“10. There’s no magic about Bonneville 
power. It is an example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in business—replacing taxpaying, 
investor-owned enterprises.” 

In other parts of its service area BPA has 
not replaced the private power companies, 
but it has made them more profitable and 
more efficient. Low-cost power from the Fed- 
eral system has brought private utility rates 
down. As these rates came down, sales in- 
creased—and so did the companies’ profits 
and the values of their stocks. These com- 
panies have not suffered one iota in relation 
to Idaho Power Co. 
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where in the Northwest, the only conclusion 
is that Idaho Power, its stockholders, and its 
customers will all benefit from bringing BPA 
power to southern Idaho. 

A savings of $2, $3, or $4 a month to the 
individual residential customer is consider- 
able by itself. But when you consider that 
private utilities serve 130,000 Idaho homes, 
the total is tremendous. If private utility 
customers in Idaho could get their power 
for the same price as private utility custom- 
ers in the Bonneville service area, these 
Idaho customers would save between $3 and 
$4.5 million a year. In Oregon the two ma- 
jor private utilities today are selling power to 
homes for much less than in 1938 when BPA 
power first became available. Idaho Power 
Co. is not. 
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Civil Rights Groups Employ New 
Weapon: Rent Strikes in New York 
and Cleveland Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the rent 
strike, according to a front-page story 
in today’s Wall Street Journal “is a new 
tactic developed by civil rights groups to 
improve slum areas largely occupied by 
Negroes.” 

Three such demonstrations are underway 
in New York City, including the one in Har- 
lem. Civil rights leaders claim a short strike 
recently wrung improvements from a Cleve- 
land landlord. And other rent strikes are 
being considered In such big cities as Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago. 


I am sure all of the Members of this 
Congress are aware that the Housing 
Act of 1954 included a requirement that 
each city had to establish a so-called 
workable program before it could be eli- 
gible for Federal urban renewal assist- 
ance. One of the requirements of that 
workable program from its inception has 
been enactment and enforcement of an 
adequate housing code. Obviously New . 
York City, Cleveland, and other cities 
now faced with rent strikes, have failed 
to fulfill the requirements of the work- 
able program. Under the expressed will 
of Congress cities which have failed to 
establish workable programs should not 
be eligible for further Federal urban re- 
newal assistance. 

Under the Housing Act of 1954, the 
approval of workable programs was made 
a nondelegable function of the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. That program is administered 
from his office. The Administrator must 
accept personal responsibility for the 
failure of the workable program provi- 
sions to achieve the purposes which the 
Congress had in mind. 

This is a matter of utmost importance 
to the millions who live in substandard 
houses. They look to government to 
help them. They have a right to expect 
city officials to protect the minimum 
quality of the housing accommodations 
in which they live. They also have the 
right, under the Housing Act of 1954, to 
look to the Federal Government for help 
and, especially, they have a right to ex- 
pect the Administrator of HHFA to en- 
force the nondelegable functions of the 
workable program with which he is 
charged. 

I do not know what representations 
New York City and Cleveland have made 
year after year in their applications for 
recertification of their workable pro- 
grams. But it is abundantly clear that 
the Federal Government has accepted 
without question whatever representa- 
tions these cities have seen fit to make. 
By its failure to insist on the enforce- 
ment of codes the Federal Government 
has made itself a party to the failure of 
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New York City and Cleveland, and has 
itself violated the law as enacted by this 
Congress. 

In the District of Columbia, which has 
received over $100 million in Federal 
urban renewal funds, the Washington 
Post reported on August 2, 1963, that 
owners of 750 defective buildings have 
enjoyed a holiday from code enforce- 
ment. In addition to the 750 defective 
buildings yet to be acted on, an addi- 
tional 1,350 potentially dangerous struc- 
tures ‘will be inspected and dealt with 
within the next few months.” In the 
face of such well-known facts, can 
the District’s Commissioners, or the Ad- 
ministrator of HHFA, maintain that the 
District of Columbia has a workable pro- 
gram? Idonot think so. 

Obviously, the Housing Act of 1954 was 
meant to be enforced. It is high time 
that the Administrator of HHFA took 
steps to do so. By ignoring the law he 
has helped to create the conditions which 
have led to these rent strikes. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
articles from the Wall Street Journal 
and Newsweek to which I have previously 
referred: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 30, 1963] 
Crvi Ricurs GROUPS EMPLOY New WEAPON: 

RENT STRIKES IN SLUMS—HARLEM TENANTS 

Demanp Heat, Repars; CORE Says Tacric 

Scores Vicrory IN CLEVELAND 

(By Russell Watson) 

New Tonk. —Mrs. Molly Cummings hasn't 
paid the rent on her four-room Harlem 
apartment here since November 1. More- 
over, she doesn't intend to pay it until the 
landlord repairs the 2-foot-wide hole in the 
ceiling and turns on the heat. 

Mrs. and about 800 of her 
neighbors in more than 50 buildings are 
staging a “rent strike.” By not paying rent 
they hope to prod their landlords, or failing 
that the city government, into correcting 
what they regard as substandard living con- 
ditions in their tenements. “We say if 
enough people stop paying rent, something's 
got to happen,” says Jesse Gray, director of 
the Community Council on Housing, a local 
group which the Harlem strike. 

The rent strike is a new tactic developed 
by civil rights groups to improve slum areas 
largely occupied by Negroes. Three such 
demonstrations are underway in New York 
City, including the one in Harlem. Civil 
rights leaders claim a short strike recently 
wrung improvements from a Cleveland land- 
lord. And other rent strikes are being con- 
sidered in such big cities as Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. 

COURT FIGHT 

For their part, landlords argue that by 
withholding rents, tenants make it harder 
for them to pay for such services as heat 
and repairs. In New York, some landlords 
hit by rent strikes have served their tenants 
with dispossession notices which require 
tenants to appear in civil court to show 
cause why they shouldn't be evicted. 

Mr. Gray says the strikes will contend in 
court that their rent doesn’t haye to be paid 
because the buildings are unfit for habita- 
tion. And even if this defense fails to hold 
up, he believes that mass evictions of rent 
strikers are unlikely. That's an awful lot 
of people to throw out on the street,” he 
8 


ys. 

Most landlords and rental agents charge 
that tenants contribute to the poor living 
conditions in slum areas. “You can't have 
a slum landlord without slum tenants,” says 
Samuel A. Hawkins, a managing agent for 
several Harlem buildings. 
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But Mr. Gray insists that “any harm done 
by the tenants is like a drop of water 
falling on Yankee Stadium. Don't worry, 
when we get decent housing, we'll learn how 
to take care of it.” 

Mrs. Birdie Peterson, one of the tenants 
participating in the Harlem rent strike, 
shows a visitor her kitchen sink, filled with 
brown, greasy water. She says the water 
began backing up into the sink about 3 
months ago but that she has been unable 
to get the landlord to repair it. 

There's a hole in the floor between Mrs. 
Peterson’s kitchen and living room. And the 
apartment radiators have been cold for 
weeks, even before the rent strike started, 
she says. 

FEAR OF RATS 

“But what really worries me are the rats,” 
she adds rolling up her sleeve to show a bite 
on her upper arm. “I'm scared for my kids. 
They have to go to bed at night because they 
need their rest and it's the only place you 
can keep warm. But they're afraid to sleep 
because a rat might get in with them.” 

Since 1959 Harlem has been designated a 
“rat-infested area“ by New York's Board of 
Health, which blamed the condition on struc- 
tural deficiencies, overcrowding and inade- 
quate garbage disposal facilities. It ordered 
landlords and rental agents to treat their 
properties with rat poison at least once every 
2 months, : 

Nevertheless, about 700 cases of rat bites 
are reported in New York each year, “almost 
all of them in the bad housing and low in- 
come areas of the city,” according to Jerome 
Trichter, assistant commissioner of health. 
And he believes the actual number of cases 
is far higher. 

City officials say that since the rent strike 
started a number of tenement landlords in 
Harlem have simply abandoned their bulld- 
ings, And officials add that they've been hay- 
ing trouble finding them to answer com- 
plaints about building violations. 

“Normally tenements change hands fre- 
quently and often it’s hard to figure out who 
the owner actually is,” explains an inspector 
for the city’s Rent and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. “Most of them work through 
agents, which makes it even harder to find 
them.” 

The Rent and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion has the authority to slash rents to as 
little as $1 a month in bulldings where it 
finds persistent violations of the city’s build- 
ing code. In extreme cases it can place 
bulidings into receivership and make re- 
pairs, charging the landlord for the work. 
During the receivership, rents are paid to the 
city. 

Even the threat of such action often pro- 
duces results, says Hortense W. Gabel, an 
official of the Rent and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Of 1,445 buildings referred to 
the agency for action in the first 8 months 
of 1963, landlords voluntarily agreed to com- 
ply with the building code in 942 cases. 

Although she sympathizes with the plight 
of slum dwellers, Mrs, Gabel, like most city 
Officials, questions the legality of rent strike 
tactics. “There is a remedy offered by this 
office," she says, “if only people will be con- 
tent to work within a legal framework.” 

But many tenants complain that some 
city agencies are slow and lax in enforcing 
the law against landlords. “The pattern 
seems to be that the violations pile up and 
nothing is done,” says James Farmer, na- 
tional director of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE). “The rent strike is a 
last resort, after we've tried negotiating with 
the landlord and after we've exhausted the 
administrative remedies.” 


f OTHER STRIKES 

CORE has organized rent strikes now go- 
ing on in Manhattan's lower East Side and 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brook- 
lyn. In Cleveland, CORE claims that after 
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it organized a strike in one apartment house 
the landiord made major repairs and prom- 
ised additional minor ones. He then re- 
ceived the back rent from six families which 
had been held in escrow. 

This week the Cleveland chapter plans to 
launch strikes against a 20-family apartment 
building and against landlords of several 
one-family houses, The chapter has some 
15 “strike teams" o tenants of other 
slum apartments for future strikes. 

CORE leaders say that the first rent strikes 
has already prompted other Cleveland land- 
lords to improve their properties voluntarily, 
And C. L. Cheboy, Cleveland housing com- 
missioner, reports that the city's inspection 
of low income housing is “going full blast.” 


[From Newsweek magazine, Dec. 30, 1963] 
New York: THE RENT STRIKE 

The old man bundled in a sweater 
the cold in his bleak Harlem e a 
crouched down and remoyed a small, gray 
strongbox from beneath his rumpled bed. 
From a bureau, he produced a set of keys. 
Then, settling in a rickety chair, he placed 
the box on his lap and opened its twin locks. 
Inside was $50. “I got my rent money right 
here,” he said. “As soon as that landlord 
fixes up this place like he's supposed to he 
can have his rent.” 

In hundreds of other chilly, ramshackle 
tenement flats, people gazed at the gaping 
holes in their walls and ceilings, at the 
stopped-up sinks and toilets, at the icy 
radiators, and said the same thing. Sud- 
denly, New York was listening. A rent 
strike—a new and potent weapon in the 
northern Negro revolution—had taken hold 
in Harlem, and was spreading fast. 

Cold blasts; Now familiar with sit-ins, 
school boycotts, and other expressions of 
Negro discontent, city officials didn’t quite 
know how to cope with the new phenome- 
non. “It has an explosive quality,” warned 
Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator Hor- 
tense Gabel. 

So it has. “The concept that the Negro is 
going to explode in the summer, when it’s 
hot, you know, that’s a farce,” says rent- 
strike leader Jesse Gray. Harlem is about 
to explode right now—in the cold.” ' 

The strike began without fanfare in No- 
vember in 16 central Harlem buildings, many 
of them so dilapidated that the city had al- 
ready ordered the rents cut. By last week, 
850 families in 58 tenements had joined the 
boycott, Hundreds of phone calls were 
pouring into strike headquarters, and Gray 
predicted that 500 or more buildings would 
join the drive after the first of the year, 
“We have been in touch with Detroit and 
Chicago,” he reported. “We hope the im- 
pact of Harlem will spread all over the 
country.” 

The doleful conditions that triggered the 
Harlem rent strike are not new. But the 
spirit is, Hand-painted banners reading 
“Freedom Now.“ and “Jail the Slumlords,” 
decorate Gray's drafty, storefront headquar- 
ters on 117th Street just off Fifth Avenue. 
Stacked against the green walls are card- 
board posters, one picturing a landlord fac- 
ing a Judge in court. “I plead guilty to hay- 
ing rats and roaches,” says the landlord. "I 
sentence you,” the judge replies, “to 6 weeks 
in Florida.“ Both have the faces of rats. 

The risk: Desperate as they are, the strikers 
realize that they are the risk of court 
action by withholding rent. “What do I do 
when the marshal comes with the eviction 
notice?” asks one worried tenant on 118th 
Street, Gray has the answer: “We have a 
basic right to due process. The landiord can 
claim the rent and we have a basic reason 
for not paying it. The court will decide 
who's right.“ 

Several landlords have already gone to 
court to evict tenants in the struck bulldings 
and the first cases are on the docket for this 
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week, Other owners appear to be biding 
their time, hoping the boycott will disinte- 
grate. The city is moving to take over at 
least 14 of the struck tenements under its 
receivership program, in some instances at 
the request of the landlords themselyes. 

Led by Representative Apam CLAYTON 
POWELL, a delegation of top Negro political 
figures gave their stamp of approval to the 
boycott at a tenants’ rally organized by Gray. 
“The bells toll, the drums roll,” exulted 
PowELL. “Harlem is on the march again.” 

Mayor rat: Gray a bustling 39-year-old 
former seaman, tailor, and Negro newspaper- 
man who has been working with Harlem ten- 
ants for a decade, reflects the bitterness of 
the posters when he talks about the strike. 
“Nothing is being done,” he insists. “We 
might just as well elect a rat mayor.” 

Actually, New York, under Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner has made substantial strides in 
his drive against the slums. In 1950, 16 
percent of the city’s rented housing units 
were classified as substandard. A decade 
later, the figure had been cut to 11 percent, 
placing the city near the front rank of big 
urban centers. But because of its sheer size, 
New York has nearly twice as many sub- 
standard apartments as any other American 
city. And because the great majority of 
slum tenements are held as speculative in- 
vestments by absentee landlords, thousands 
of flats that were substandard 13 years ago 
are in even more shameful condition today. 

Most of the rent strikers’ homes fall into 
this category. “These people have nothing,” 
says Gray, “so they have everything to gain.” 
And the has already produced a few 
tangible results the strikers can appreciate. 
“We strike, now my toilet flush,” reports Mrs. 
Nazareth Ricks, who lives with her three 
children in a four-room, $37.03-a-month flat 
across the street from Gray's headquarters. 
Others are still waiting for relief. That ex- 
terminator stuff that they put down for the 
rats and roaches are doing no good,” one 
woman wrote the city. “The rats are in bed 
with the baby. The ratholes are big enough 
for a cat to get through.” 


Students’ Memoriam to Kennedy 
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Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the stu- 
dent body of Willard Junior High School 
in Berkeley, Calif., can be proud of the 
editorial staff of the school newspaper. 
The editors of Scoop published a memor- 
ial edition on Tuesday, November 26, fol- 
lowing the memorial holiday weekend. 
These wonderful youngsters gathered 
over the weekend and channeled their 
feelings of distress and sorrow into this 
special mimeographed edition. I am 
proud to insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In MEMORIAM—JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
(By Martha Simpson) 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy died Friday, No- 
vember 22, leaving behind him records of 
great accomplishment during his office as 
35th President of the United States. The 
death of this great President went not un- 
mourned, for he was dear to the heart of 
not only his family, but to all the people of 
the United States, which he, prudently and 
confidently had guided through unending 
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local and national crises since his inaugura- 
tion on January 20, 1960. 

Special announcements being broadcast 
from Dallas reached Berkeley a little after 11, 
Friday, the 22d of November. First, word 
came that the President had been shot, then 
that these sad tidings meant that the Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was dead. 

The reactions of Willard students here 
were those of anger, shock, and sorrow. 
Some students left Willard to attend special 
Mass held in his honor that afternoon. 
Others remained at Willard that day and 
tried to participate as usual in classes. The 
teachers, also feeling tense and grieved, tried 
to maintain classes. Mr. Shearer sent 
around bulletins urging the students to con- 
tinue classes as normally as possible and 
consoling them in their sorrow. 

We, the people of the United States, mourn 
the death of our late President, but now we 
must prepare for the future, under the guid- 
ance of Lyndon Baines Johnson, former Vice 
President. Even in our deepest sorrow we 
must pledge our support to Lyndon Johnson, 
our new President, and have confidence that 
he will guide us with prudence through the 
next difficult years. 


(By Sheila Reinke) 


On May 29, 1917, John F. Kennedy was 
born, and on November 22, 1963, he died, a 
great man and a great leader. He was born 
in Brookline, Mass., of a wealthy Catholic 
family. 

Kennedy entered politics in 1946 and was 
elected to the House of Representatives. In 
1952, after a long period in the House, he 
became Senator from Massachusetts. 

In 1953 he married Jacqueline Bouvier. 
They later had two children, Caroline, now 
6, and John Fitzgerald who is just 3. 

In October 1962, he put up a blockade 
against Cuba, and stopped all trade of the 
United States with that country, in order to 
rid Cuba of Russian missiles. Kennedy got 
Peace ald for underdeveloped coun- 
tries, passed a bill for $600 million ald pro- 
gram to Latin America, and created the Al- 
liance for Progress. He later got Russia to 
sign a limited nuclear test ban treaty. 

In the 3 years he was President many great 
things were done. 

A little less than a century ago Abraham 
Lincoln was shot down. There is a parallel 
between Lincoln and Kennedy. Both Presi- 
dents worked for equal rights for all races, 
colors, and creeds. 

(By Dan Roberts) 

At around 12:30 in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, November 23, 1963, a Dallas nightclub 
owner shot and killed Lee H. Oswald, the 
elleged assassin of our late President, John F. 
Kennedy. This happened while the Dallas 
police were trying to move Oswald from the 
Dallas city jail to the larger county jail. 

This crime shows us that not only are there 
people who will kill the President of the 
United States, but that there are certain citi- 
zens who do not have enough confidence in 
the government of their own country to let 
that government use its legal machinery to 
convict the President's slayer. 

As a lot of our readers-know, an inter- 
denominational service was given in the park 
in front of the Berkeley City Hall on Sunday, 
November 24. After the service several peo- 
ple were interviewed on their opinions of the 
murder of Oswald. The general theory was 
that even though it was fairly definite that 
he was the assassin of our late President, 
Oswald should have been able to enjoy the 
right of every American citizen to be judged 
by a group of his own equals. 

The crime that was carried out in the base- 
ment of the Dallas City Hall was almost as 
terrible as the one that snatched up the 
young life of the late John F. Kennedy. 
Killing the leader of this great Nation was 
a crime almost unparalleled in history. On 
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the other hand, the murder of Lee H. Oswald 
was tragic in its own special way. 

Jack Ruby, the murderer of the alleged 
assassin, not only took away an American's 
right to a free trial, but also killed the one 
possible source of light on the basic motives 
and organization of the assassination. 

America, land of the free, and home of the 
brave, and a haven of justice, should raise 
its mighty voice not only in grief over the 
death of its youngest President, but in anger 
over the flouting of the laws set up by our 
forefathers. 

(By Matthew Barr) 

The President is dead. We have lost one 
of the foremost leaders the White House 
has ever held. The assassination of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy has left a wake in the 
minds and acts of the American people. 

Few other Presidents did as much for 
civil rights as he did. He was one of the 
Presidents who did not shrink under the 
great burdens of the Presidency. The test 
ban treaty, the lessening of the cold war 
tensions, foreign aid, taxes, all these sub- 
jects had been dealt with fairly and justly 
by Kennedy during the 2 years and 10 
months he held office. Everything was go- 
ing well: the future seemed bright when 
Kennedy was shot down last Friday, 

The irrational violence that we have ex- 
perienced in the slayings of President Ken- 
nedy and Oswald prove this: the whole Na- 
tion needs a reeducation. This sounds 
wholly silly at first, reeducation the Nation 
of 185 million people—but when you think 
it over, about the reactions of the people 
on civil rights, you may think it a good 
idea to teach people that all human beings 
are entitled to equal respect. 

Sensible people who respect democracy 
must stand up for our equal rights now, 
or we may find ourselves washed away in a 
flood of chaos. 


Waste of Tax Dollars in International 
Financial Dealings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, on De- 
cember 26, 1963, the Carroll County 
Times, in an editorial entitled “Wrong 
Way Radar or Taxpayers’ Trail of Woe,” 
reports another instance of wasting U.S. 
tax dollars. As we begin consideration 
of the foreign aid conference report, 
which appropriates $3 billion to assist 
nations throughout the world, I think 
we should bear in mind some of the 
errors in administration of our interna- 
tional financial dealings. 

Mr. Charles Mooshian, editor of the 
Carroll County Times, has continually 
used his paper to advance the interests 
of good government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial entitled 
“Wrong Way Radar or Taxpayers’ Trail 
of Woe,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRONG-WAY RADAR OR TAXPAYERS’ TRAIL OF 

Wor 

Radar is a remarkable scientific device 

which makes possible the charting of a trou- 
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ble-free course by spotting potential pitfalls 
along the route. t 

It did not work out that way for the Fed- 
eral Government in a recent financial trans- 
action, however, and as usual, the taxpayer 
was left high and dry on a reef. 

The woeful details were unraveled recently 
by Congressman RICHARD H. Porr, Represent- 
ative of Virginia. He reported that the Pen- 
tagon purchased 47 radar predictors from a 
British firm for $2,145,740. Soon afterward 
they were declared surplus and the seller 
offered to take them off our hands for all 
of $114,500—yes, you read it correctly the 
first time—$114,500. 

Aimost immediately the British firm sold 
the same machines to Portugal for $493,500. 
And where do you think Portugal got the 
money to pay for them? Right. From the 
United States, of course. 

To recapitulate—Portugal has 47 radar 
predictors; the British firm is $2,524,740 
richer; the United States is $2,524,740 poor- 
er, and we even paid the shipping charges, 
the amount of which has not been dis- 
closed. 

Defenders of the wonder machine's reputa- 
tion have advanced a perfect alibi for its 
failure to perform properly, in this instance— 
they point out that the radar predictors were 
never out of their cases until they reached 
Portugal. 


Doing Business With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following column by David 
Lawrence entitled “Doing Business With 
Ehrushchev,” to the Members of the 
House. Mr. Lawrence correctly points 
out that during the debate on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the U.S. Govern- 
ment should guarantee loans made to 
finance grain sales to the Soviet Union, 
the argument was frequently used that 
to deny the President this power was to 
deprive him of his inherent constitu- 
tional right to conduct the foreign policy 


of our country. The proponents of this 


argument completely forgot that under 
section 8 of article I of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, it is the legislative branch that is 
clearly given the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” It should 
be obvious to anyone that a regulation 
concerning the power of an instrumen- 
tality of the Government like the Export- 
Import Bank to extend or guarantee 
credit in dealings with foreign countries 
is certainly within the legitimate con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the Congress. 
Indeed, it is not going too far in my 
opinion to say that any attempt by the 
Chief Executive to instruct the Eximbank 
in this regard is an unconstitutional 
usurpation of legislative authority. 
Mr. Speaker, I think that Mr. Law- 
rence also correctly draws a parallel be- 
tween the attitude of those who thought 
it was possible to do business with Hitler 
and the present-day attitude of those 
who believe that it is possible to do busi- 
ness with Khrushchev. I think it may 
be possible to do business with Khru- 
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shchey but it ought to be business that 18 
conducted on a strictly cash basis, and 
not be subsidized by the American tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Speaker, just this morning the 
press reports a statement by Mr. Burton 
Joseph, one of the private grain traders 
who has been attempting to negotiate 
a deal with Soviet Russia to the effect 
that credit guarantees for the U.S.S.R, 
is a “phony issue.” Mr. Joseph insists 
that the Soviets have at all times been 
willing to pay cash, and that they are 
not interested in a long-term credits 
guaranteed by the U.S. Government. 
Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Joseph is correct in 
his statement it is certainly doubly dif- 
ficult to understand why President John- 
son and the Democratic leadership in 
Congress raise such a hue and cry over 
the amendment to the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill which would have made 
it a matter of policy that such credit 
guarantees be prohibited in trading with 
Communist nations. One wonders, in- 
deed, if the real issue involved is not 
the desire on the part of some to go 
much farther down the road toward ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union. 
One wonders if a great deal more than 
the mere sale of 3 million tons of grain 
to the U.S.S.R. is at stake. 

Mr, Speaker, in earlier remarks, I have 
expressed the fear that what the Soviet 
Union was really interested in was not 
merely American wheat but in estab- 
lishing an open line of credit with the 
United States so that it could purchase 
badly needed chemicals, fertilizer plants, 
and other strategic and critical items 
which are in short supply. I would sug- 
gest that the Congress be unusually alert 
in the days and months ahead to see 
what turn our trade with Soviet Russia 
and other Communist nations may be 
taking. 

Mr. Lawrence’s column follows: 

Dorna Business Wr KARrUSHCHEYV: US. 
FINANCING oF Sovier WHEAT DEAL RECALLS 
Dears WirH HIrLeR IN 1930's 

(By David Lawrence) 

If America ever tolerates dictatorship as 
an instrument of government, it could come 
about only through acceptance of the mis- 


be offered today than the doctrine of those 
who are charging that any refusal by Con- 
gress to supply credit facilities for the sale 
of wheat to the Soviet Government is an in- 
terference with or Invasion of the power of 
the President to conduct foreign policy or 
is a curb on the exercise of presidential 
authority. 

Yet this is the argument on which was 
based the administration’s drive to coerce 
a reluctant and unwilling House of Repre- 
sentatives to such a measure. It was 
finally approved by a narrow majority after 
10 days of wrangling, three ural votes, 
and the engendering of a good deal of hard 
feeling. 

The Constitution gives no power to the 
President to order funds to be made avail- 
able to other countries just because he 
thinks it's good foreign policy. There is no 
discretion vested in the President of the 
United States to spend public money unless 
Congress votes him such discretion. 

No President can declare war without a 
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prior resolution by Congress. No President 
can make a binding treaty without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate. No President can make rules for the 
“Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces” without authority from Con- 
gress. 

The real issue in the latest controversy be- 
tween the Executive and Congress developed 
as a result of the President's proposal to buy 
good will among foreign nations by giving 
them grants or loans and specifically per- 
mitting the use of the credit of the US. 
Government to finance wheat sales by Amer- 
icans to the Soviet Union. Representative 
Howard W. Smiru of Virginia, chairman of 
the House Rules Committee and a Demo- 
cratic Party leader, said he has no objection 
to sale of the wheat but wants to see it ñ- 
nanced by “cash on the barrelhead.” There 
are many other Members of Congress who 
don’t want to see any transactions at all 
with Russia financed by the American Gov- 
ernment. They were dragooned by admin- 
istration pressure into voting for such a 
measure, 

The Constitution gives to Congress the 
sole power to deal with this whole matter. 
It says explicitly that “The Congress: shall 
have power * * to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations.” It doesn't say that 
the President shall share in such power, 
Yet the so-called liberals are crying out 
that the initial behavior of in re- 
cent days was an interference with the Presi- 
dent’s conduct of foreign policy. Some 
went so far as to imply that some constitu- 


tax receipts in their entirety to the Executive 
to be spent as he sees fit. 


It is strange how often history repeats 


itself. Back in the early 1930's, the rise of 


to bar the export of arms to Nasi Germany, 
But the materialistic instinct prevailed, and 
many European countries yielded to the 
temptation and exported all kinds of goods 
to help Hitler build his military machine. 
businessmen 


tly: 
“You can do business with Hitler.” This 
fantasy continued until even after Worid 
War II broke out in the autumn of 1939. 
Today there’s a similar cry: “You can do 
business with Khrushchev.” It is being 
echoed around the United States. What 
seems incredible is that anybody who has 
studied the events prior to World War II 
would seek today to “do business” with a 
government which has made such a treacher- 
rps gece ana Se a Sng A ge pe 

recent years the - 
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enslaved peoples in Eastern Europe—but 
actually favor the lending of taxpayers’ 
money to back up sales by private mer- 
chants of wheat. 

Certainly, this is an issue that the people 
should decide without dictation from the 
executive branch of the Government. The 
executive viewpoint is entitled to consid- 
eration when it is 


the people’s representatives in 
whenever such policies inyolve the expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money. y 
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A Memorial to John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, December 13, 1963, Dr. Harry M. 
Moffett, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Gastonia, N.C., delivered a me- 
morial to the late President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. The occasion on which 
this address was delivered was the an- 
nual dinner of the Gaston County Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

The memorial address was so impres- 
sive that many of our friends have sug- 
gested that it should be made available 
to the public through the Recorp. Icon- 
cur in this thought and, therefore, in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

A MEMORIAL TO JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

I accepted the invitation to offer this me- 
morlal because I have long wanted to express, 
however clumsily, something of my faith 
and my conviction about our American 
democratic process. These opinions and this 
faith have been a part of my personal philos- 
ophy since iong before John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy became a public figure. However, in 
his experience in the Presidency many of my 
concerns and convictions about the con- 
flicts, the tensions, the challenges that are 
America came to light. 

Any man who attains the world’s highest 
and most powerful office of leadership, the 
American Presidency, can only achieve it by 
— through the turbulent channel of 

American two-party political system. 
Tees Se eo cies an tee keene 
Presidency save this one, and it is a demand- 
ing and stormy path. 

Our constitutional democratic Republic 
with its rights and privileges—its high pos- 
sibilities for human achievement—rests upon 
two equally important and essential but, 
eternally conflicting, principles of political 
truth. ' 

One is the right of private ownership of 
property and the principle of the right to 
profit from one's labor and the use of one’s 
talent. Without this basic right, and this 
unassailable principle, the stability, strength, 
and preservation of this great Nation cannot 
endure. 

Equally essential to our way of life and 
our national greatness is the second prin- 
ciple which is the right of all citizens to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
principles of equality before the law, and of 
freedom to enjoy all the privileges and rights 
of American citizenship that we can earn, 
whatever one’s economic, racial, religious, or 
social background is inherent in our Consti- 
tution, in our national ideals, in our popular 
assumptions, and through all our history 
has been constantly g for fuller 
achievement and development in this land. 

In every citizen, in every community, in 
every county and State, in both political 
parties, the confilct between the claims of 


sion and debate—and this tension, I believe, 
to be the major source of our strength, our 
progress, and our liberties. 

No man can emerge as President of this 
country until he has been subjected to all 
the pressures, the sectional schisms, 
the public partisanship that creates the 
fierce in strife and political warfare 
that is inherent in our system. 
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No man can emerge from this flerce fight 
without being marked and scarred by the 
ordeal through which he has passed. Nor 
can he assume the gigantic responsibilities 
of high office with the full support and as- 
surance of the Nation behind him. The 
very toughness of the pragmatic political 
battle that brought him victory raises ques- 
tion among many Americans as to the readi- 
ness of his mind, his spirit, sometimes even 
his deep commitment to the great ideals and 
principles that are imbedded in our Nation's 
strength and unity. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, youngest man 
to attain this office, first of his religious 
faith, son of a wealthy and powerful family, 
reared in privilege, and popularly believed 
to have been groomed for his achievement 
by an ambitious father, entered his high 
Office with more than the usual burden of 
public doubt, fear and hostility bearing 
down upon him. 

Moreover, he took office in a period of 
awesome, terrifying world crisis and deep 
domestic discord. 

Over a billion people of varying degrees 
of unreadiness have shaken off serfdom, re- 
volted against poverty and indignity, and 
are crying for liberty and equality. In this 
revolutionary age, confronted by a formi- 
dable ideology embodied in two fanatically 
ambitious nations, John Kennedy faced the 
awesome task of identifying this Nation of 
overwhelming power and wealth with the 
hunger and need of a confused world being 
tempted by false promises of social justice 
and freedom from Communist powers bent 
on totalitarian world domination. In an 
age where he had, at his command, enough 
destructive power to destroy civilization; In 
an age in which war is a horror not to be 
contemplated by rational men; with courage, 
vision and determination, he set out to 
strengthen his country’s world leadership, to 
bring hope and help to bewildered humanity, 
and to confront, control, and conquer the 
ambitions of the Communist world by work- 
ing toward some far distant but necessary 
world order of nations, while at the same 
time strengthening and expanding our na- 
tional military might and security. 

For his sensitivity to the new demands and 


terrible challenges of this new nuclear and 


space age, for consclentious statesmanship 
and courageous leadership in behalf of our 
great democracy, I give him honor and 
respect. 

He inherited at home many formidable 
tasks. The most controversial, the most ex- 
plosive, the source of the greatest and most 
dangerous disunity, was the critical struggle 
over the expansion of civil rights to a 
discriminated against, 3 
minority. 


of entrenched fears and privilege, of sub- 
merged guilt and open hate; of deep 
frustrations and accepted prejudices. Here, 
in this confilct, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our constitutional democratic gov- 
ernment are locked in a deadly struggle in 
which, not only our national respect for 
law, order, and justice, but our influence 
and leadership of the peoples and nations 
struggling for life and liberty, in our world 
is in serious jeopardy. 

While I do not for one moment ask, or 
demand your entire approval of his approach 
to this problem, I am confident you will 
join me in honoring his courage and his com- 
mitment to the basic, but difficult, principles 
and ideals of our American dedication to 
liberty and justice for all men everywhere, 
as he saw them, and for his willingness to risk 
his political future in a bold confrontation 
of the problem, for he sought to create 
through law an area in legal and civil justice 
by which he hoped, I believe, to establish 
an atmosphere in which the subtle, more per- 
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sonal and intangible difficulties of racial de- 
segregation could be confronted and adjusted 
in peace and order. 

I would honor the memory of this man be- 
cause I came to see in him an expression of, 
what I believe to be, a priceless and essential 
factor in the maintenance of our liberty and 
strength. He gave every evidence of being 
a devout, sincere, adherent of his religious 
faith who believed himself responsible to God 
for his conduct and life. He was loyal to his 
church and to his creed. At the same time, 
he was equally and fully committed to the 
vital American principle of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state. 

I respect him and honor his memory be- 
cause of the way he conducted himself before 
the press, the public, and the world at large. 

He was acutely aware of the presence 
around him of hate, vituperation, and vicious 
fanaticism, and of the ever-lurking possi- 
bility of death, yet he always bore himself 
with courage, and courtesy, with considera- 
tion and honor. He personified his faith in 
freedom, his confidence in his countrymen, 
his openness to the world about him, by the 
abandon with which he exposed himself, 
with the minimum protection, to the mercy 
of people wherever he went. This cost him 
his life, and it cost his country and the 
ponen party represented here their elected 

jeader. 

If, however, from the stunning shock of 
these events, there emerges a fresh aware- 
ness of the burdens, responsibilities, and 
demands of political leadership in our coun- 
try in this revolutionary new era— 

If, among all reasonable citizens of this 
land, there is awakened a new understand- 
ing of the need for honest, forthright, cou- 
rageous debate on the part of partisans of 
differing public and private Interests but at 
the same time a condemnation and repudia- 
tion of vituperation, of threats, of malicious 
unsupported attacks on the integrity and 
loyalty of those we oppose— 

If, at last, we awaken to the vital tmpor- 
tance of personal and community standards 
of high moral integrity, of respect for law and 
the rights of others, of need for protecting 
and e g responsible character and 
conduct im all our people and in all our 
affairs— 

Then I am confident that not only the 
memory of this alain President, but all that 
is honorable, decent, just, and deeply and 
profoundly American in his faith, his philos- 
ophy, and his conduct of his office will live on 
to strengthen and enrich the dynamic stream 
of our democracy and the world leadership of 
this great Nation. 


A Polish-American Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEw JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure to insert the following tribute 
from a most vital and respected group 
in the Eighth District of New Jersey, 
which I have the honor of representing 
in this body: 

LEAGUE oy PoltsH SOCIETIES OF 
PATERSON, N.J., 
Paterson, N.J., December 5, 1963. 
Hon. CHARLES S. Joni so. 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: On November 30, 1963, at the execu- 
tive board meeting of the League of Polish 
Societies, representing the Pollsh-Amerlcan 
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organizations in the city of Paterson, N. J., 
a resolution was unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing the extreme sorrow in the hearts 
of the Americans of Polish extraction, on 
the untimely death of our beloved Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy. 

It was further resolved, that this resolu- 
tion be sent to you so that it could be 
placed into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a lasting monument of our deep sorrow. 

We further hope and pray that God will 
grant to our new President, Lyndon B. John- 
son, the wisdom, strength, and courage to 
fulfill the destiny of our beloved United 
States of America, which we all love so dear- 
ly. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTHONY R. SIERAKOWSKI, 
President of the League of Polish Societies. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Will Be a Great 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include with these re- 
marks a newspaper article published in 
the Buenos Aires Herald of Thursday, 
December 12, 1963: 

James A. “Big Jim" Farley, 75-year-old 
American statesman who served five U.S, ad- 
ministrations told businessmen. here that 
American leadership at home and abroad will 
remain unaffected by President Kennedy's 
assassination. 

"You can be assured that President John- 
son will be a truly great President. He 
knows how to turn to others for assistance 
and he will be able to get through the House 
and Senate the legislation which he thinks 
should be adopted,” Farley said. 

He added that Johnson is well versed in 
Government and has a better knowledge of 
Government than did the late President 
when he assumed office. Johnson, in Far- 
ley's opinion, was the strongest leader the 
Senate ever had and js indeed a very strong 
man. 

GUEST 

Farley was guest speaker yesterday at a 
luncheon given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America at 
the American Club. Emphasizing that John- 
son when Vice President had been close to 
the late President at all times, Parley said 
the experience obtained at home and abroad 
had capacitated him to continue Kennedy's 
policy ideas and whatever he may have had 
in mind. 


Speaking of the assassination of the Presi- 
dent, Farley said it is hard to understand 
why a thing like that could happen. He was 
of the opinion that President Kennedy would 
go down in history as one of the greatest 
Presidents of the United States. 

Later in the day Farley told a press con- 
ference that he had spoken to President 
Johnson before starting his tour of Latin 
America. Johnson had assured him he would 
continue the policy aiding these countries 
through financial and other forms of aid. 

UNDERSTOOD 

This included the Alliance for Progress 
Program, “President Johnson understands 
the problems afflicting countries in this part 
of the world and wants to help. He wel- 
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comes cooperation from the governments 
concerned.” 

Finally Farley said he believed Johnson 
would receive full party support at the next 
elections and be elected President for an- 
other term irrespective of what candidate 
the Republicans nominated. He believed he 
would even carry some States, such as Cali- 
fornia, which had voted against Kennedy at 
the last presidential election. 

James Farley is visiting Argentina in con- 
nection with his office as chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. and is 
regarded as a rare phenomenon of the Ameri- 
can scene—a man who has been a success 
in public office, public life, politics, and 
business. 

Farley was campaign manager for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, helped mastermind the 
President's election, served the Roosevelt 
administration as Postmaster General for 7 
years and is a former Democratic National 
Committee Chairman. 


Diluting the People’s Wisdom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Rrconn an 
editorial entitled “Diluting the People’s 
Wisdom,” which appeared in the Phoe- 
nix Gazette of December 21, 1963. I 
think the editorial contains a message of 
such import that it should be called to 
the attention of all Members. z 

The editorial follows: 

DILUTING THE PEOPLE'S WISDOM 


It is a wonder the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Registration and Voting Participa- 
tion didn’t recommend a law making it a 
criminal offense not to vote in America. 
Some of the recommendations the Commis- 
sion did make would be every bit as de- 
structive as forced voting would be of in- 
telligence as an ingredient of elections. 

By the law of averages the Commission 
did come up with some good recommenda- 
tions in its report to President Johnson. It 
recommended against poll taxes and in favor 
of absentee voting and allowing new resi- 
dents of a State to vote for president if they 


three of these specifications.) 

Most objectionable of the recommenda- 
tions were those urging reduction of the 
voting age universally to 18 and outlawing 
of literacy tests. Coupled with the sugges- 
tion of a door-to-door canvass to 
those who are too lazy to move beyond their 
front door for the privilege of citizenship, 
these add up to an effort to cheapen vot- 
ing and dilute the wisdom the people bring 
to the process of employing their represent- 
atives in government. 

If 18 la a better age than 21 for a lower limit 
on voting, why is not 16 better than 18? 
Why not 7, when, some psychologists say, 
the “age of reason” begins in children? Or, 
if the age limit on voting is to be reduced, 
how about the age limit on a U.S. Representa- 
tive (25), a U.S. Senator (30), or the President 
(35) ? 

If some degree of literacy is not to be re- 
quired of voters, why not, as a dissenting 
commissioner asked, print our ballots in 
Swahili? It wouldn't make any difference. 
Or would it? 

Voting is a proud privilege; let's keep on 
treating it like one. 
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Amendment No. 20—Sale of Wheat to 
Russia 
SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the wheat 
sale amendment is a much misunder- 
stood and highly controversial item 
which will demand explanation- for 
months to come. It is at this time un- 
Popular with the people and a vote 
against it would be far the simplest way 
to meet the issue. 

Unfortunately for me the problem 
cannot be resolved that simply. Many 
factors are to be weighed. This is for- 
eign policy. Foreign policy is by law the 
responsibility of the President. Con- 
gress can set guidelines but in this first 
major issue affecting the new adminis- 
tration, Congress could endanger foreign 
policy by tying the President's hands; by 
saying we do not trust him. 

Few people will realize the real issue 
before the House is not a prohibition 
against credit on sales of wheat to Com- 
munist nations. The House voted such 
a prohibition—and my vote was cast 
for it. However, that amendment was 
dropped in conference. What is before 
us now is a restriction on the way credit 
is used. If the wheat amendment is 
voted down, the President can, under 
existing law, extend loans and credit. 
The amendment before us would require 
a certification that credit is in the na- 
tional interest and require that Congress 
be notified of each transaction. It 
tightens existing law. 

This is only a beginning in the tangled 
skein of the wheat amendment. We are 
talking about short-term credit in which 
the Export-Import Bank would endorse 
the Russian’s promise to pay in gold. 
Actual terms would be 25 percent cash, 
25 percent in 6 months, 25 percent in 
12 months, and 25 percent in 18 months. 
A similar system is followed by other 
Western nations when sales are made 
to the Russians. 

Significantly we have for years been 
making loans and grants to Communist 
nations without the furore which ac- 
companies today’s action. Billions have 
gone—my vote to the contrary—notably 
to Poland and Yugoslavia. There is no 
assurance any of it will come back. 

By contrast, in the present deal, the 
United States proposes to cut down on 
the $8% billion tied up in agricultural 
surplus, to cut down on the million-dol- 
lar-a-day storage costs, to move more 
U.S. products onto the world market, to 
move them at world prices instead of 
cut rate, and to realize money instead 
of promises from the transaction. This 
is not a giveaway. - 

Other Western Nations trade with the 
Communists. They are using our money, 
our methods, even our machinery to get 
business we admittedly can use. There is 
nothing in this which smacks of ap- 
peasement or soft dealing., It is a busi- 
ness transaction with reasonable safe- 
guards. 
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We still are committed to the winning 
of the cold war; to the defeat of com- 
munism. We are not financing com- 
munism through this transaction. We 
tried building a wall around the free 
world but the free world would not be 
so contained. Now we seek areas where 
a thaw can be achieved with benefit to 
us. Turning surplus wheat into gold 
is to me a transaction more advanta- 
geous to the United States than to Russia. 


Waiving of Points of Order Against the 
Conference Report on H.R. 9499 


SPEECH 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker. in listen- 
ing to debate on the amendment made 
by the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
Finviey] it appears to me that a signif- 
icant matter should be added to this 
record. This is testimony of Hon, Harold 
F. Linder, President and Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
made before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on February 25, 
1963. I call the attention of the House to 
a record of these hearings on the matter 
of the Export-Import Bank Act exten- 
sion. 

The testimony is significant ‘to this 
debate because Mr. Linder cites the fact 
that three entities in Cuba, after that 
country was overrun by Castro, have 
failed to make payment to American ex- 
porters. These defaults exceed $36 mil- 
lion and have been guaranteed by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

I call attention of the House to page 
14 of the hearings, wherein Mr. Linder 
states the following: 

In addition to this $3.7 million [in losses} 
we have loans in default which have not 
been written off because we are still hope- 
ful of ultimate collection or at least some 
settlement thereon. These comprise three 
loans to entities in Cuba aggregating $363 
million. 


I further call attention of the House 
to page 28 of the hearings, and the fol- 
lowing question and answer: 

Mr. Moon grab. Mr. Linder. in the three 
loans to entities in Cuba aggregating $36.3 
million, do you reaily heve some reasonable 
expectation of salvaging something from 
those loans? 

Mr. Liper. Well, we have the same rea- 
sonable expectation I would think, Mr. 
Moorneap, that the United States in general 
has of not expecting the Castro regime to 
last forever. Except in the case of a Com- 
munist takeover, successor governments 
have invariably honored the obligations of 
their predecessors and to that extent we have 
some reason to hope. I will leave it to you. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassSMAN] has reported to 
this House that the intended Russian 
Payment for wheat purchased from this 
country would be 25 percent in cash, 25 
percent in 6 months, 25 percent in 12 
months, and 25 percent in 18 months. 
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If defaults were made in the case of 
Cuba due to Communist takeover, it 
seems perfectly clear that in the event 
we should have an increasingly hostile 
relation with Russia, the Communists 
would default as they have done in Cuba, 
in which case the money of American 
taxpayers through the Export-Import 
Bank would be used to guarantee the 
Russian payment, and we would thus be 
in the position of paying Russia to use 
our wheat. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that we should support this kind of fi- 
nancing. On the basis of the proven rec- 
ord in Cuba alone, I urge that we con- 
tinue our refusal to concur with Senate 
amendment No, 20. 


Report to the People of the 22d District 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ist 
session of the 88th Congress has been 
a long and fruitful one. We can be 
proud of our accomplishments. I will 
presently set forth my voting record and 
comments on the legislation we have 
acted upon, but first I want to make 
some remarks concerning the session we 
have just completed. 

Congress has been criticized for the 
length of the past session, but these 
critics fail to recognize that the long 
session was due to the extraordinary 
number of complex and controversial 
matters which confronted us. Foremost 
among these were the civil rights, tax, 
and education bills. Had we chosen to 
turn our backs on these problems or been 
content with only token legislation in 
these fields, we could have adjourned 
earlier and given ourselves more time to 
spend in our districts. But a Congress- 
man does not fulfill his obligation to his 
constituents or to the Nation by such 
action. It is the duty of a Congressman 
to seek genuinely constructive solutions 
to these and the other pressing problems 
we face. This cannot be done quickly. 
It demands time, energy, and thought. 

This year our efforts have been crowned 
with success, During the session, the 
Members reached general agreement on 
the need for a broad civil rights bill and 
on the basic structure of the tax bill and 
passed three major education bills. This 
is an excellent record. It shows the vi- 
tality of our legislative process. Of 
course, it is not perfect. Improvements 
can and should be made, but our achieve- 
ments demonstrate that our system of 
representative democracy continues to 
work well and is the best yet devised by 
man. 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
The long, arduous task of Congress 
this year was made even more difficult 
by one of the most brutal, tragic events 
in our Nation’s history—the assassina- 
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tion of President Kennedy. The loss 
has been a painful one for us all, and the 
burden of guilt we share because this 
senseless act was permitted to occur in 
a law-abiding society is a heavy one. 
President Kennedy was truly a man of 
courage and vision, with a deep sense of 
the past and a deeper commitment to 
the future. He brought new energy and 
purpose to our Government, and his 
death has left a void in American life. 

Nevertheless, I am confident that Pres- 
ident Johnson will carry on President 
Kennedy’s work and noble dedication to 
a better America and a better world. 
President Johnson shares the same ideals 
and goals to which President Kennedy 
so eloquently committed his administra- 
tion, and I am sure there will be no 
change in President Johnson’s legisla- 
tive program. The succession of Lyndon 
B. Johnson to the Presidency demon- 
strates the strength and continuity of 
our form of government. President 
Kennedy is gone, but our democratic 
nation and our debt of gratitude to this 
great American live on. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In the past session, Congress appro- 
priated almost $50 billion for the con- 
tinuing buildup of our nuclear and con- 
ventional armed forces. I supported 
every request made by Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara, including a long-over- 
due pay increase for military personnel, 
to assure that our defenses and the 
morale of our troops will be the strongest 
in the world. 

At present and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, our military might will be superior 
to that of any nation. We possess 500 
long-range ballistic missiles and have 
an equal number of intercontinental 
bombers on the alert at all times. Our 
Polaris weapons system is “at the ready.” 
Such deterrent power could destroy any 
aggressor. In 1963, our special forces 
units in Vietnam showed how well they 
can carry out conventional and counter- 
insurgency action. Every American can 
feel secure in the knowledge that our 
Armed Forces are prepared to meet any 
challenge. 

Secretary McNamara recently indi- 
cated that in view of our great strength 
the defense budget can be expected to 
level off and perhaps decline a little in 
the years ahead. I hope the world situa- 
tion continues to improve, as it did this 
year with the signing of the test ban 
treaty, and meaningful economies can 
be made in the huge defense budget in 
the future. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I am deeply distressed by the drastic 
cuts made in foreign aid. This program 
is the cornerstone of our foreign policy 
in those areas of the world where the out- 
come of the struggle between freedom 
and tyranny is still in doubt. In the 
past, this program has been markedly 
successful. It is largely responsible for 
the strong economy and independence of 
Western Europe, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. The reductions made in 1963 
were wholly unjustified and impaired our 
own security and our position as the 
leader of the free world. 

As a result of the cuts, we cannot make 
development loans to the new Asian and 
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African nations. We will also be forced 
to curtail supporting assistance to Laos, 
Vietnam, and the Congo. These are cru- 
cial times in the history of many such 
areas. We cannot abandon them and 
expect them to survive in freedom. We 
have a vital interest in that survival, for 
ultimately cur own security depends on 
it, 

Most disturbing to me was the reduc- 
tion in funds for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, This action virtually repudiated 
the pledges of Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy to assist the nations of Latin 
America in a peaceful evolution of mod- 
ernization. I cannot understand how 
some Members of Congress can be con- 
tent to provide less aid for all of Latin 
America than the Soviet Union gives to 
Cuba alone. This is no way to fight com- 
munism. 

I concur in the judgment of every 
President since World War II that, a sub- 
stantial foreign aid program is essential 
to our foreign policy. The expenditures 
for this program constitute only a small 
fraction of our own budget for defense, 


and the contribution to the protection of, 


our interests and the interests of freedom 
around the world far exceeds the cost. 
A pleasant contrast to the treatment 
given foreign aid was approval of a 50- 
percent increase in the size of the Peace 
Corps. Wherever the Corps has been in- 
vited, it has been a notable success. 
This program should certainly be ex- 
panded to give more Americans an op- 
portunity to serve their country. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The most important legislation affect- 
ing the national economy was Presi- 
dent's Kennedy’s proposal to stimulate 
economic growth by tax reduction and 
reform. I will have more to say on this 
later. 

Another important bill will broaden 
and strengthen the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. It is the aim of 
this program to supply the skilled labor 
increasingly needed by our economy. It 
is anticipated that by 1965, 400,000 work- 
ers will have been retrained under this 
program and placed in productive em- 
ployment. The legislation enacted this 
year will extend the training period for 
certain classes of workers, establish ad- 
ditional courses of instruction and open 
up new opportunities to youth. 

There is a constant need for a wide 
variety of public works. If California is 
to continue to prosper, there must be an 
adequate and controlled supply of water. 
This year we passed two bills providing 
funds for more than 30 projects in Cali- 
fornia, including $15 million for flood 
control to protect life and property in Los 
Angeles County. These projects will 
help us meet the demands that will be 
made in the years ahead by California's 
burgeoning population and expanding 
industry. 

Also essential for economic progress is 
a first-class highway system. Congress 
recognizes this and enacted amendments 
to the Highway Act which will insure 
that our national road networks will be 
the best and most modern in the world. 
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SPACE PROGRAM 


During the past few years, we have 
proudly watched the expansion of our 
frontiers to outer space. We have seen 
American initiative and research and de- 
velopment push us into a leading position 
in space technology. Now that we have 
moved to the forefront in this field, we 
cannot abandon the role of leadership 
but must continue to move forward, 
pursuing our national interest by ex- 
ploring the unknown. 

In light of the importance of the space 
program, I feel particularly privileged 
to represent the State of California and 
the 22d District, where so much of our 
Nation’s space work is being carried out. 
For the past 3 fiscal years, California has 
received nearly half of all the major 
contracts awarded by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and 6 
of the 10 largest NASA contractors are 
California aerospace firms. On June 30, 
1963, the 22d District was the place of 
performance of $377.5 million worth of 
research and development contracts—15 
percent of the total for the entire State. 
Firms in the 22d District received more 
than 25 research and development con- 
tracts during the year. 

EDUCATION 


The ist session of the 88th Congress 
can look with pride upon the legislative 
landmarks it has established in the field 
of education, passing some of the most 
significant education measures in our 
history. Passage of three major phases 
of the administration’s education pro- 
gram led President Johnson to predict 
that this session will “go down in history 
as the Education Congress of 1963.” 
This legislation will give us new weapons 
in our never-ending battle against illiter- 
acy and poverty. 

Congress approved a bill to provide 
teaching facilities and loans to prospec- 
tive physicians, dentists, and those in 
related medical professions. This will 
boost the number of medical school grad- 
uates and relieve the growing shortage of 
health personnel. 

The “brick and mortar” bill—the first 
major new Federal program of assist- 
ance to education since 1958—sets up a 
$1.2 billion plan to help finance the 
building of classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories, and other academic facilities in 
colleges and universities across the Na- 
tion. This 3-year program will help us 
accommodate the hundreds of thousands 
of students who will nearly double col- 
lege enrollment in this decade and will 
enable us to offer them the physical 
facilities necessary for the pursuit of 
knowledge. 


The $1.5 billion vocational education ` 


bill expands and modernizes our exist- 
ing vocational educational training pro- 
gram, designed to develop our most im- 
portant resource—manpower—by teach- 
ing basic skills, curbing schoo] dropouts, 
and working with illiterate adults. The 
bill substantially increases the amount 
of Government loans to college students 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. Unfortunately, no improvement 
was made in the impacted areas aid. 
Large school districts, such as Los An- 
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geles, are discriminated against, and I 
will continue my opposition to this pro- 
gram until its deficiencies are corrected. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Congress made significant gains in the 
area of health and welfare during the 
first session, approving several bills 
which will be of direct benefit not only 
to those afflicted by poverty and disease 
but to all our citizens. 

Congress authorized $50 million for the 
next 5 years to increase aid to States for 
maternal and child-health services and 
for crippled children’s programs. An- 
other bill authorizes $238 million during 
the next 3 years to aid States in provid- 
ing mental retardation facilities and con- 
structing community health centers. 
Congress authorized a $50 million in- 
crease in the Government program of 
direct loans to nonprofit corporations 
and cooperatives for construction of 
housing for the elderly, as well as allow- 
ing the Federal Housing Authority an- 
other 2 years in which to insure mort- 
gages for low- and moderate-income 
groups. 

Los Angeles area residents can be en- 
couraged in their long, relentless fight 
against smog by the passage of the clean 
air bill. The research and pollution con- 
trol programs to be jointly undertaken 
by the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments give promise of eventually eradi- 
cating this menace to our health and 
well-being. 

AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Despite the passage of several agricul- 
tural bills this year, we are still faced 
with the basic problem of excess farm 
production. The farm bloc in Congress 
demands reduced spending in other sec- 
tors of the economy, but it continues to 
clamor for higher price supports for its 
own products while refusing to cut down 
production and eliminate surplus goods. 

For the most part, farm legislation 
this year solved only a few superficial 
problems. I reluctantly supported the 
cotton bill because it will eliminate the 
two-price system which puts our Amer- 
ican mill operators at a competitive dis- 
advantage with foreign manufacturers. 
I strongly opposed the extension of our 
Mexican farm labor program because I 
see no reason for American farmers to 
continue their exploitation of foreign 
labor. Furthermore, there is an ade- 
quate supply of domestic workers avail- 
able at reasonable wages. The passage 
of the feed grain bill did offer an en- 
couraging note in this dreary area, for 
the bill provides price supports only for 
producers who make yoluntary acreage 
reductions. 

However, farm subsidies continue as 
the most indefensible of all Federal 
spending. They deserve the attention of 
Congress in the next session. 

BILLS I HAVE SPONSORED 


It was my privilege this year to intro- 
duce a companion medicare bill to pro- 
vide hospitalization insurance to the 
aged under social security. The heavy 
costs of hospital and related health care 
have long posed a grave threat to the 
security of our senior citizens who have 
contributed so much to make this Nation 
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great. Most of these elderly people are 
unable to qualify for or afford private 
insurance to adequate protect them 
against the high cost of hospitalization. 
Consequently, many of them are forced 
to seek private or public aid and become 
public welfare burdens. Hearings on 
this bill have been completed, and I hope 
that this measure will become law, 

I am pleased to report that work on 
the Federal building in the Valley Ad- 
ministrative Center in Van Nuys will be- 
gin shortly. After many months of ef- 
fort, my colleague, the gentleman from 
California, EVERETT BURKHALTER, and I 
were able to secure the final approval 
and financing for this much-needed 
facility. 

I have also introduced a bill to allow 
voting registrars, upon proper applica- 
tion, to dispense with the requirement of 
a Federal law that they retain ballots 
for 22 months following an election. The 
purpose of the present law is to preserve 
records which would be necessary in a 
suit to enforce voting rights. Such a 
suit would never be needed in Los 
Angeles where our officials are among the 
best and fairest in the Nation. Enact- 
ment of my bill as part of the omnibus 
civil rights bill will greatly reduce the 
large storage costs which the county 
must bear. 

While I am concerned with the welfare 
of this nation as a whole and the welfare 
of my State and district in particular, I 
have not ignored the needs of individual 
constituents. For this reason, where 
circumstances warranted, I introduced 
private bills for the relief of deserving 
individuals. 

THE SECOND SESSION—CIVIL RIGHTS 


While I am highly pleased with the 
accomplishments of the first session of 
Congress, there are several important 
items which remain to be acted upon 
during the coming year. 

Highest priority must be given to the 
civil rights bill. The late President Ken- 
nedy gave his wholehearted support to 
this long-needed bill, and President 
Johnson is strongly urging its early pass- 
age. During the past year, civil rights 
has become the Nation’s No. 1 problem. 
The protests and demonstrations by our 
Negro citizens have made it unmistak- 
ably clear that they will no longer ac- 
cept second-class citizenship. 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
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tee, I helped draft the civil rights bill 
which outlaws racial discrimination in 
voting rights, public accommodations, 
employment opportunities and federally 
assisted programs. It also permits the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
bring suit to prevent certain violations 
of the Constitution, particularly in the 
area of school segregation. 

Discrimination and prejudice, whether 
they be subtle or blatant, are injurious 
to our national welfare. They contradict 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded and impair our economic, social 
and cultural life. The sooner we remove 
this cancer, the sooner all of us will 
be able to realize our fullest potential 
as free Americans. 

The leadership given the Judiciary 
Committee by Chairman EMANUEL CELLER 
and ranking Republican WILLIAM Mc- 
CuLtocu, working with the late Presi- 
dent, produced an excellent bill, one 
worthy of support by Republicans and 
Democrats. This House and this Nation 
are truly served by these two great Amer- 
icans. It is hoped that the Rules Com- 
mittee will realize that it is in the na- 
tional interest to expedite this bill. It 
is imperative that Congress act swiftly 
on this urgent matter, gaining the bi- 
partisan support necessary to secure a 
strong bill and make the American ideals 
of liberty and justice for all a reality. 

TAX BILL 


The second most important issue fac- 
ing Congress in 1964 is the tax reduction 
and reform bill now awaiting action by 
the Senate. Last January, President 
Kennedy proposed a broad program to 
reduce Federal income tax for individ- 
uals and businesses and to make our tax 
law more equitable. 

Virtually every taxpayer in the country 
would pay lower taxes under this pro- 
gram, and everyone would. benefit from 
the increased economic activity brought 
about by the release of tax savings to the 
private economy. Most of the individ- 
ual tax reduction savings would be spent 
and respent, circulating throughout the 
economy and bringing it new life. This 
would generate new jobs and greater out- 
put, taking up much of the slack in our 
economy. Together with business tax 
savings, it would stimulate the kind of 
investment that results in faster eco- 
nomic growth and full employment and 
would bring the average American a 
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greater level of prosperity and job secu- 
rity. 

Initially, the tax cut would increase 
our Federal deficit by only a small degree. 
Our current deficit is the direct result of 
the inadequate growth of our economy. 
However, as our economic activity picks 
up, unhampered by the straitjacket of 
high taxes, the national deficit will be re- 
duced, making it possible to balance the 
budget within the next few years. Our 
economy is fully capable of reducing un- 
employment to a reasonable level and 
producing enough tax revenues to meet 
our essential expenditures. 

Regrettably, there seems little pos- 
sibility that the tax bill will contain the 
reforms originally expected. Some tax- 
payers will retain their position of un- 
fair privilege, shifting their responsibili- 
ties to others. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 


The assassination of President Kenne- 
dy has focused our attention on the in- 
adequacies of Federal laws governing the 
sale of firearms. The Constitution guar- 
antees Americans the right to bear arms, 
but some reasonable regulation over the 
traffic and shipment of weapons is 
needed if we are to keep firearms out 
of the hands of criminals and lunatics. 

Several provisions of the National 
Housing Act, which have made low-cost 
financing available to so many home- 
owners, will come up for renewal during 
the second session of Congress. The 
FHA and urban redevelopment programs 
should be continued. I have introduced 
a bill to amend the act to permit loans 
for construction of sidewalks, gutters 
and other public improvements to be 
insured under thatlaw. These improve- 
ments are especially needed in my dis- 
trict, and I am hopeful my amendment 
will be included in the omnibus bill. 

Other matters which should receive 
favorable consideration include revisions 
in our immigration laws, legal counsel 
for indigent defendants in criminal cases 
in the Federal courts and royalties for 
composers for the jukebox performance 
of their work. 

VOTING RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord a table which lists major legislative 
decisions made in the 1st session of the 
25 Congress and my position on each 
of them: 


My vote Issue Outcome My vote Issue Outcome 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SPACE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Bupported__...| Extension of the mili C A Enacted Supported Tax reduction and reform bill. Passed House, 
8 A aw, 200,000,000 for defense i Enacted Supported Extend and strengthen Manpower Development 
purpar Sa ppropria A MO for AIN ee eee : ppor ain Wala 1 Manpower Development | Enacted 
orted ..... Cont fense Enac 
Bu AD Rta $i, 100,000,000 for NASA and | isid = on — rool ete Interstate and Do High- ted 
32 ment, upported _.... Prtend te and cortain exciso tar Frs 
Supported apne ra te $2,300,000,000 for A tomie Energy Com- | Enacted Supported. Reduce —— compensation tax rnto — 
INTERNATIONAL APPAIRS GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
8upported.....| Appropriate $3,000,000,000 for foreign 0j. Enacted Supported Pern increase House Commi 
Supported... 8 $7,800,000 for operations of Arms Con- | Enacted 8 . —.— 5 3 e 
jupported...... Extend Civil Rights Commission 
Bupported Extend — by Ha ‘Bank for 5 years and in- | Enacted. Supported oe e for order transition between election | In conference. 
crease thority. President. 
Bupported.....| Incresse of the Peace Cr po Enacted. Supported. _.... tend President’ hority ‘bn reorgant- | Passed House. 
Supported... ..1 Limited nuclear test ban treaty #_......----.-....- Ratified, z er ctor a tear: neon = 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Outcome My vote Issue Outcome 
GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION—continued BERVICEMEN AND VETERANS—Continued 
Supported_.._| Establish Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial Founda- | Enacted. Supported .._..| Permit conversion o/ exchange of national life Insur- 
8 aie e 
ae Ria + || supported waive recovery on de on 
loans in certain hardship cases. s N 
Supported In conference, Supported wns States in providing nursing home facilities | Passed Jouse. 
veterans, 
Supported. Provide educational assistance to conferen 
REALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE = 4 paved te 2 shifidren of au in on: 
ported. aise enrollment of Militar A orce - ‘assed 
nent professions education pl. 3 as emiles. — Acad- |: Passed House. 
Supported Higher education factiities bill . 
upportod . Vocational education bill .--..-----..2--.----- Enacted. AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Supportod. . Establish safety standards for seat belts for autos. Enacted. 
Supported. Establish afr-pollution-contro) progrum Enacted. Supported... .. Feed grain bil Enacted 
Supportod. . Increase ald to States for maternal and child bealth | Enacted. Supported... .- Cotton bin . — Fand House, 
services and for research projects to prevent Opposed.....-..| Continue importation of Mexican farmwork Enacted. 
mental retardation, Supported. Extend exemption of peanuts for boiling from | Enacted. 
Supported. Provide for construction of community mental | Enacted. marketing quotas, 
- health centers. Supported . Develop outdoor recreational plans Enacted, 
Supported. Increase funds for construction of housing for the | Enacted. Supported .. Publie works bills ence In conference, 
elderly. Supported. Abolish Beach Erosion Control Board; its | Enacted, 
gupportod ] Extend FHA m for mortgage Insurance for | Enacted. fanctions to Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
low-and moderato-income groups. 1 R 
Bupported__..__| Tax rellef for child care expense for deserted ves. Enacted. Center, 
Bupportod. .. Equal pay for person performing the same work nactod. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SEAIS cree. 
Federal contribution to District government. Enacted 
SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS Amendments to the Criminal Code min -| Passed House, 
Increase number of police dogs --| Passed House, 
Supported .....| Increase pay and subsistence allowances for mil- | Enacted. Reo to use corporal punishment in | Passed House, 
itary personnel, 80 
8 Increase ments to widows, parents, and chil- | Enacted. Strengthen enforcement proced: nsafe ‘assed 
9 een of een who died of ie eee structures. W Fa Tones. 


disabilities. 


improvements. 
Authorize reduction of the 


Por the relief of Mrs, Zara 


To provide insurance under the National Housing Act for 


To repeal the “cooly trade” laws. 
To strike a medal commemorating the 250th anniversary of the birth of Padre Junipero Serra. 
83 S aa D A E A AE EE E E EA L RA, 


To establish a U.S. World Film 
Sohrei 


Status 
To provide hospital and related services under social security to the elderly — Hear pletod 
ionns made to homeowners for the construction of public Pending poppi mran tA 
under which certain voting records are required to be retalnod — Pending in committee. 
— . — NSN Pen in 


Fendi tn committee, 


11 oppona the expenditure of an additional 8303, 0 , 00 for 2 more RS-70 air raſt. 
In so doing I snpported the judgment of Secretary of Defense McNamara that the 
and effectivencss of those planes do not justify such large expenditures. 


oost 


2T opposed every effort to reduce the funds for the manned s ſueht program, 
4 Althongh treaties are considered only by tbe Senate, I pots * i 
to both our Cullfornia Senators. x 147 . 


They each supported the treaty. 


What Is Wrong With the John Birch 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
John Birch Society is in the midst of an 
all-out campaign to recruit new converts 
in Idaho. They are stepping up their 
public meetings, newspaper advertising, 
and other efforts to attract Idahoans 
into the society. 

Inasmuch as Idahoans are writing to 
me inquiring just what is wrong with 
the John Birch Society since it is sup- 
posedly anti-Communist, I include at 
this point in the Recorp an open letter 
to me published on November 11 in the 
Blackfoot News and my answering let- 
ter on this subject: 

{From the Blackfoot News, Nov. 11, 1963] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN HARDING 

Dear Concerssman: The press has devoted 
a lot of energy toward denunciation of the 
John Birch Society during the past 2 years. 
So have you and many of your colleagues. 
There must be a lot of information about the 
Birchers that the average newspaper reader 
has not had an opportunity to glean. 

My point is this: If the Birch Society is 
as despicable as the news media would have 


us believe, we are entitled to know what the 
aims of the society are. I am assuming that 
your outspoken criticism of the John Birch 
Society comes from a precise knowledge of 
their aims and desires. 

Would you please explain the creed of this 
society so that the “intelligent” people of 
southern Idaho can become as well informed 


as yourself and possibly join you in their. 


denunciation. 
Max COVINGTON. 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO. 


Mr. Max COVINGTON, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Dear Max: When I returned from Idaho to 
Washington after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I found your open letter to 
me published in the Blackfoot News on No- 
vember 11 on my desk. I have purposely 
delayed answering until after the official 
mourning period for our beloved President 
had expired. 

In a speech I delivered in the House of 
Representatives on September 25, I included 
a brief of Mr. Welch's book, “The Politician,” 
which had been prepared by an outstanding 
young Republican attorney who is a mem- 
ber of the same 70's Quorum that I am a 
member of in the Potomac Stake. I believe 
that his brief exposes what is wrong with 
the first of the John Birch standard works, 
“The Politician.” In this book Mr. Welch has 
made radical accusations. Not only has he 
accused many loyal Americans of being Com- 
munists, but he has also charged that the 
Congress, the executive branch, and the 
Pentagon itself are in the control of the 
Communists. 


I quote directly from Welch’s book, “The 
Politician”: 


“This door to betrayal is known to be wide 
open; and nobody—in Congress, in the exec- 
utire branch, in the Pentagon itself—nobody 
even dared to try to close it. Those who 
want it kept open are too completely in 

indica- 


Even more radically stated, Mr. Welch 
accused President Roosevelt of being used 
by the Communists without his knowledge, 
President Truman of being used by the Com- 
munists with his knowledge, and President 
Eisenhower of being a Communist. Again I 
quote from “The Politician”: 

“The Communists can now use all the 
power and prestige of the Presidency of 
the United States to implement their plans, 
just as fully and even openly as they dare, 
They have arrived at this point by three 
stages. In the first stage, Roosevelt thought 
he was using the Communists, to promote his 
personal ambitions and grandiose schemes, 
Of course, instead, the Communists were 
using him; but without his knowledge or 
understanding of his place in their game. 
In the second stage, Truman was used by the 
Communists, with his knowledge and acqui- 
escence, as the price he consciously paid for 
thelr making him President. In the third 
stage, in my own firm opinion, the Com- 
munists have one of their own actually in 
the Presidency. For this third man, Eisen- 
hower, there is only one possible word to de- 
scribe his purposes and his actions, That 
word is treason” (p. 268). 

Max, I want to point out that even though 
I feel it necessary to call to the attention of 
the people in my district these harsh, ex- 
treme, un-American statements of Mr. Welch 
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and the John Birch Society, I feel no hatred 
in my heart toward them. Rather, the feel- 
ing that I have for the leaders of this society 
is one of pity. I realize that they hate me 
for I have received many letters telling me so. 
But I do not hate them; I pity them. 

The above two quotations are directly from 
Mr. Welch’s book, “The Politician.” This 
book and “The Blue Book” comprise the pri- 
mary standard works of the Birch Society. 

An outstanding eastern Idaho radio execu- 
tive has carefully read and reviewed “The 
Blue Book” for his listeners, Gene Shumate, 
the owner-manager of station KRXK at Rex- 
burg, Idaho, is a courageous, loyal American. 
Our political philosophies are often in dis- 
agreement, and we have taken turns attack- 
ing the views of each other over his radio 
station, yet I have the highest regard for Mr. 
Shumate and for the fine service that he is 
rendering to his listeners. Mr. Shumate is 
well aware of the fact that. an informed 
people will remain a free people. That is 
why he attempted to inform his listeners of 
the contents of the John Birch Society's 
“The Blue Book.” 

I would like to refer you to those portions 
of Mr. Shumate’s broadcasts on November 10, 
and November 17, referring to The Blue 
Book.” 

“ARIK EDITORIAL—NOVEMBER 10, 1963 

“Let me tell you something about the 
John Birch Society. And most of what I tell 
you will be from The Blue Book,’ the primer 
of the society. I secured a copy on loan 
from the library of the Idaho State Univer- 
sity in Pocatello. The copies are hard to 
come by. 

“John himself, died several years 
before the founding of the society that car- 


a martyr for Christianity. 
“A book was written about him by Robert 


“In his introductory remarks, he made 
such statements as, To anybody who has 


3 
u 
eget 
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going 
tements in 
long for listening. 
quoting out of context, but 
I am missing the essentials of 
's remarks. 
rather lengthy introduction deals 
the danger of communism in this coun- 
He says at one place, "This octopus 
meaning communism) is so large that its 
tentacles now reach into all of the legisla- 
tive halls, all of the union labor meetings, 
gatherings, and 
of the whole world.’ 
“Welch deals with religion to a great ex- 
entire chapter on his 
It is obvious that any- 
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use their pulpits to preach outright com- 
m * 


“I will interrupt here to explain that ap- 
parently a Communist is anyone whom 
Welch calls a Communist. 

“I will also interrupt to say that much of 
what Welch says about communism and 
about government can be agreed with. It's 
when he comes to how evils should be coped 
with that the John Birch Society becomes 
frigh’ . As I said last week, I am 
reading the “Blue Book” because 40 years 
ago I missed Mein Kampf” and I don’t want 
to make the same mistake again.’ 

“Section 4 of the Blue Book’ is entitled, 
‘So, Let's Act.’ In this section he for the 
first time outlines what the John Birch Soci- 
ety should do. He has 10 points. Again, I 
will abbreviate in the interest of time. 

“Point 1. Establish rooms; provide 
100 books of anti-Communist nature. He 
said, ‘How many books each of these reading 
rooms would have, especially which books, 
and under what arrangements, would of 
course have to be tightly controlled from 
headquarters.’ 

“You will notice throughout the 10 pointe 
how ‘headquarters’ is to make the decisions, 

“Point 2. ‘We would see that the circula- 
tion of the conservative periodicals was ex- 
panded as rapidly as it could be done without 
too much waste.’ The periodicals he men- 
tions are: American Opinion, published by 
Welch, National Review, Dan Smoot Report, 
and Human Events. The society would see 
to it that these periodicals are placed in 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, fraternities, 
and barbershops, but the barbershop propri- 
etors would have to sign a pledge they would 
display the magazines. 

“Point 3. Support, maintain, and increase 
the number of stations using such radio pro- 
grams as Fulton Lewis, Clarence Manion, and 
dozens of more localized broadcasters 
throughout the country. “This would take 
the form of encouraging sponsors by both 
patronage of their products and letters of 
approval; of praising stations and networks 
for carrying such p ; of getting to- 
gether groups to hear such broadcasts; by 
helping to raise money when absolutely nec- 
essary to keep such programs or present 
stations and get them on more.“ 
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be left to the haphazard or halfhearted fol- 
lowing by the members of hopeful pleas or 
suggestions. It should be definitely planned, 
directed, and the amount and promptness of 
participation constantly checked and evalu- 
ated by a central headquarters or director.’ 
“Point 5. We should organize fronts—lit- 
tle fronts, big fronts, temporary fronts, per- 
manent fronts, all kinds of fronts." Welch 
gives some examples: ‘Committee for With- 
drawal of Recognition.“ ‘Committee To Pro- 
test the Firing of Medford Evans,’ Evans was 
a professor of Northwestern State College in 
Louisiana, ‘A Petition To Impeach Earl War- 
ren,’ ‘A Committee To Investigate Communist 
Influences at Vassar College,’ ‘Women Against 
Labor Union Hoodlumism,“ A Petition to the 
Airplane Pllots Association To Grow Up,’ and 
‘Please, Mr. President, Don't Go.’ The last 
was in reference to a summit conference. 
“Point 6. Start shocking the American peo- 
ple into a realization of what is happening. 
Welch gave an example of what he would do. 
He said, ‘There is the head of one of the great 
educational institutions in the East whom at 
least some of us believe to be a Communist. 
Even with $100,000 to hire sleuths to keep 
him and his present contacts under constant 
surveillance for awhile, and to retrace every 
detail of his past history, I doubt if we could 
prove it on him. But, with just $5,000 to pay 
for careful research, I believe we could get all 
the material needed for quite a shock. Of 
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course we would have to satisfy ourselves 
completely as to whether our guess had been 
correct, from the preliminary research, before 
going ahead with the project and spending 
that much money. But if we are right, and 
with the research job done, we would run in 
the magazine an article consisting entirely of 
questions to this man, which would be deyas- 
tating in their implications. The question 
technique, when skillfully used in this way, 
is mean and dirty. But the Communists we 
are after are meaner and dirtier, and too 
slippery for you to put your fingers on them 
in the ordinary way.’ 

“Even if I agreed with the rightfulness 
of the other 10 points—and I don't agree 
with any of them—I would recoll from such 
a society as could accept point 6. It is the 
most un-American of them all. 

“Point 7. ‘Send observers to lectures by 
those opposing militant anticommunism and 
have observers confound the speakers.’ 

“Apparently the same tactic of unanswer- 
able questions would be used here. It should 
work well in our churches: 

“Point 8. ‘Organize a lecture bureau made 
up of prominent people who speak on spe- 
cific subjects, but which could still carry a 
strong anti-Communist message. This, like 
everything else we are talking about, is a 
matter of planning, supervision, and con- 
trol’ 

“Point 9. Welch was a little vague in this 
one, I thought, but from what I got out of it 
the point was to ‘extend our body into other 
countries." 

“Point 10. ‘Put our weight into the politi- 
cal scales in this country as fast and as far 
as we could.“ 

“Those are the 10 points of action of the 
John Birch Society. Welch has some ideas 
on what the ideal government would be. I 
will get to those next week. 

But let me sign off today with the point 
again that throughout the 10 steys, the con- 
trol from headquarters is essential. There 
must be one guiding genius.: Who is this 
paragon? Welch answered that question to 
his 11 listeners, too. He said, later in the 
book, ‘Because I know in my own mind, be- 
yond all doubt or question, that without 
dynamic personal leadership around which 
the split and frustrated and confused forces 
on our side can be rallied, rapidly and firm- 
ly, we do not have a chance of stopping the 
Communists before they have taken over our 
country. It is not that you would choose me, 
or that I would even choose me, against other 
possibilities. It is simply that under the 
pressure of time and the exigencies of our 
need you have no other choice, and neither 
do I.’ 

„That's what he said. That is why I have 
compared Robert Welch's The Blue Book" of 
the John Birch Society with Adolph Hitler's 
Mein Kampf.“ 

“KRXK EDITORIAL, NOVEMBER 17, 1963 

“Today we continue with the ‘Blue Book 
of the John Birch Society. Last Sunday 
I went over the 10 organizational points laid 
down by Robert Welch in his outline for the 
11 men in Indianapolis on December 9, 1958. 

“Again, I will devote myself to his book 
without getting into the strange acts and 
words of some of his followers; the spitting 
on Adlai Stevenson, the calling of President 
Eisenhower and General Marshall Commu- 
nists, the vitriolic letterwriting to Con- 
gressmen and Senators. In “The Blue Book“ 
Welch does not deal with Eisenhower. He 
does devote considerable time to the ad- 
visability of impeaching Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Earl Warren. And he does designate 
himself as the only effective leader of a 
society that will ultimately rule the country. 
I will repeat his quote on that subject, Be- 
cause I know in my own mind, beyond all 
doubt or question, that without dynamic 
personal leadership around which the split 
and frustrated and confused forces on our 
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side can be rallied, rapidly and firmly, we do 
not have a chance of stopping the Commu- 
nists before they have taken over our coun- 
try. It is not that you would choose me, or 
that I would even choose me, against other 
possibilities. It is simply that under the 
pressure of time and the exigencies of our 
need you have no other choice, and neither 
do I.’ 

“Mr. Welch spoke well of Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER in 1958. First he selected him 
and then rejected him as the savior of the 
United States * * * again leaving only him- 
self. 

“I am going to quote extensively now. In 
his chapter on ‘Under Positive Leadership’ he 
said, ‘Barry GOLDWATER has political know- 
how and the painstaking genius to use that 
know-how with regard to infinite details. 
He is a superb political organizer, and in- 
spires deep and lasting loyalty. He is ab- 
solutely sound in his Americanism, has the 
political and moral courage to stand by his 
Americanist principles, and in my opinion 
can be trusted to stand by them until hell 
freezes over. I'd love to see him President of 
the United States, and maybe some day we 
shall, But does anybody in this room think 
there is any slightest chance of Barry GOLD- 
WATER supplying the dynamic overall leader- 
ship needed to save this country for anybody 
to be President of? If so, I think he is still 
not fully aware of the nature and totality 
of the forces at work. For GOLDWATER, by the 
very circumstances of his political success, 
present prestige, and the expectations of his 
supporters, will inevitably think and move 
in terms of political warfare. Even if he 
personally should reach the point and the 
understanding of wanting to consider politi- 
cal action as just a part, no matter how im- 
portant, of much broader overall action, how 
much chance do you think there is that his 
friends and supporters would let him step out 
of the strictly political role in which he has 
been so successful? How much chance is 
there that they would let him build and 
utilize forceful leadership on all of the other 
fronts where we must fight the Communists? 
How many of the steps which we discussed 
yesterday afternoon, and which I am sure 
must be taken if we are to have any chance 
at all, do you think you could count on 
Barry GOLDWATER'S leadership to bring about, 
no matter how much he was beseeched, and 
no matter how much he himself came to feel 
inclined, to do so?“ 

“Robert Weich in his ‘Blue Book’ later 
Says, ‘As you look more and more carefully 
into the hopes that have been bred, and 
the disappointments that have followed, 
throughout the political performances of 
these 20 years, you come increasingly to 
realize the wisdom of the old advice: ‘Put 
not your faith in politicians.’ We shall have 
to use politicians, support politicians, create 
politicians, and help the best ones we can 
find to get elected. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, however, that we cannot count on 
politicians, political leadership, or even po- 
litical actlon except as a part of something 
much deeper and broader, to save us.“ 

“It seems obvious to me that Robert Welch 
has no faith in a representative form of 
government. He has just said as much. 
But he says more. He says, The John Birch 
Society is to be a monolithic body. A re- 
publican form of government or of organi- 
ration has many attractions and advantages, 
under certain favorable conditions. But 
under less happy circumstances it lends it- 
self too readily to infiltration, distortion, 
and disruption. And democracy, of course, 
in government or organization, as the Greeks 
and Romans both found out, and as I be- 
lieve every man in this room clearly recog- 
nizes—democracy is merely a deceptive 
phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, and a 
perennial fraud. 

“ ‘For withstanding the stresses and strains 
of internal differences and external animosi- 
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ties, throughout changing political climates 
over long periods of time; for the building of 
morale and loyalty and a feeling of unified 
purpose and closely knit strength; for effec- 
tive functioning in periods of crisis and a 
permanence of high dedication throughout 
more peaceful decades; for these and many 
other reasons, the John Birch Society will 
operate under completely authoritative con- 
trol at all levels. The fear of tyrannical 
oppression of individuals, and other argu- 
ments against the authoritarian structure 
in the form of governments, have little bear- 
ing on the case of a voluntary association, 
where the authoritative power can be exer- 
cised and enforced only by persuasion. And 
what little validity they do have is out- 
weighed by the advantages of firm and posi- 
tive direction of the Society's energies. 
Especially for the near future, and for the 
fight against communism which is the first 
great task of the Society, it is imperative 
that all the strength we can muster be sub- 
ject to smoothly functioning direction from 
the top. As I have said before, no collection 
of debating societies is ever going to stop 
Communist conspiracy from taking us over, 
and I have no intention of adding another 
frustrated group to their number. We mean 
business every step of the way. 

“A page later, elaborating on this, Weich 
said, “Those members who cease to feel the 
necessary degree of loyalty can either resign 
or will be put out before they build up any 
splintering following of their own inside the 
Society. As I have said, we mean business 
every step of the way. We can allow for 
differences of opinion. We shall need and 
welcome advice. And we expect to use the 
normal measure of diplomacy always called 
for In dealing with human beings. But 
whenever differences of opinion become 
translated into a lack of loyal support, we 
shall have short cuts for eliminating both 
without going through any congress of so- 
called democratic processes.’ 

“And with this, I will end the quotations 
of Robert Welch in ‘The Blue Book’ of the 
John Birch Society. 

“I wish that this book was in 
distribution. I don't know of many of them 
available to the public. I borrowed a copy 
from the Idaho State University Library and 
must now return it. 

"I wish that everyone could and would 
read it, but I realize that’s wishing much 
too much. 

“If I were to review the basic tenets of the 
John Birch Society, as outlined in The Blue 
Book, I think I would do it briefly, like this: 
Communism is evil. A Communist is one 
whome Robert Welch says is a Communist. 
The representative form of government is 
ineffective. Robert Welch is effective. There- 
fore, Robert Welch should head the Govern- 
ment and the John Birch Society should be 
the Government. The public is not to be 
trusted. Therefore, don’t trust them. Rob- 
ert Welch believes in God. And so can you, 
so long as your God is the same as Robert 
Welch's. 

“So let's all join the storm troopers and 
live happily ever after.” 

I recently told a group of high school 
students to be interested in our government, 
to investigate the political philosophies of 
the two parties in order to find which party 
most nearly matched their own thinking and 
to become active in it. I counseled them 
that this was the advice I would give my 
own son, I would be most proud if, after 
reading American history and American 
political thought, he made a decision on his 
own to be an active worker in the Republi- 


Since the death of our beloved President 
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Kennedy, we have seen the untiy that has 

existed between leaders and elected officials 

3 both the Democrat and Republican Par- 
es. 

However, I counseled these students to 
avoid extremists, The Communist Party 
US.A., the Socialists, the Fair Play for Cuba 
organization and other extreme left-wing 
groups have done nothing to build America, 
In many instances they make their pro- 
grams appealing to young people, following 
the Devil's technique of telling 99 truths to 
get a person to believe 1 lie. But I know 
that anyone who becomes affiliated with one 
of these groups, either through deceit, mis- 
3 or bitterness, will live to regret 
t. 

The same is true of the extremists on the 
right. We have seen George Lincoln Rock- 
well and his American Nazi Party, Elijah 
Muhammad and the Black Muslims, Robert 
Welch and his John Birch Society, and other 
extremists who again will use the vicious 
technique of telling 99 truths to get a per- 
son to believe 1 He that will ruin his life 
should he accept it.. 

We have no need of extremism on either 
end of the political spectrum. It is for this 
reason, Max, that I have felt it my duty as 
an elected Representative to speak out 
against political extremists. After reading 
“The Politician” and “The Blue Book” which 
are the standard works of the John Birch So- 
ciety, I have made the speeches in opposition 
to the views of the society. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH HARDING, 
Member of Congress. 


Federal Pay Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr, ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting article in Mr. Saburo Kido’s Ob- 
servation” column in the November 19, 
1963, edition of the New Japanese Amer- 
850 News has just come to my atten- 

n. 

Mr. Kido has many thoughtful com- 
ments and worthwhile ideas 
the proposed Federal pay raise legisla- 
tion bill, and I believe we would do well 
1 give them our most careful considera- 

on. 

The article follows: 

Pay RAISE 
(By Saburo Kido) 

There is presently pending in Congress 
bill to raise . te the evil. 
lan employees in the Federal service. This 
includes Members of Congress, Cabinet mem- 
bers, sub-Cabinet officers, members of many 
Federal regulatory agencies and the Federal 
judiciary. 

During the last years of the Eisenhower 
administra 


tstanding 
women in the Federal service. The bill now 
pending before Congress sets the pay scale at 
substantially less than that recommended by 
the Randall Committee. 
The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee favored a bill which would in- 
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crease Cabinet salaries to $35,000 a year and 
congressional salaries to $32,500. It also 
would raise the salaries of practically every 
civilian working for Government from the 
Vice President on down. 

The pay boost for each Member of Con- 
gress would be the first since 1955, The $10,- 
000 increase means a percentage increase of 
44 percent. During the same period, postal 
employees and classified civil service workers 
have received increases totaling 55 percent. 
Thus, it can be seen that the legislators’ sal- 
aries have not kept pace with the cost of 
living. 

As far as we are concerned, the Members 
of Congress should be paid a salary which 
would make it possibie for the recognized 
leaders in a community to seek office and 
be assured of compensation somewhat sim- 
tlar to that which they might expect in posi- 
tions of leadership in their own community. 

Until recent years, Congress was in session 
ordinarily from January through July. The 
Members had time to attend to their private 
business affalrs or professions to supplement 
their Income. 

Originally, the pay was $6 a day, which 
lasted for almost 30 years. Then for the next 
40 years Congress paid itself $8 a day; but 
still only working days. 

In 1856, the Members decided to raise this 
to $3,000 a year, but with deductions for 
each day of absence except for lilness. 

The last pay raise was in 1955 when it 
boosted its salary from $15,000 to the present 
$22,500. 

The present trend is for Congress to hold 
longer sessions. The present body will be 
in session for the whole year. This would 
mean that unless a person Is independently 
wealthy, many qualified candidates could 
not afford to serve in Congress. 

A true cross section of our community is 
needed to make democracy work at Its best. 
This means that the compensation of the 
Congressmen should be adequate so that 
they will not have to worry about their in- 
come even if they are kept in Washington, 
D.C., all year round. 

The same case could be made for the 
Cabinet officers and the Federal Judiciary. 
The sacrifice in income in many instances 
has been too great. In Los Angeles alone, 
there are many local and State officers who 
are receiving incomes greater than those re- 
ceived by Members of Congress, Cabinet 
officers, and the judiciary. 

The Federal Government today is one of 
the biggest businesses In the world. Billions 
of dollars are being appropriated and ad- 
ministered for various functions. 

Those who have the responsibility of de- 
termining the financing of the works of the 
Federal Government should be paid ade- 
quately so that they can give their fullest 
attention. The only way to attract compe- 
tent men would be to see to it that they 
will not have to make too great a sacrifice 
in rendering public service. 

The first Congress set up the following 
guidelines for salary: 

“The compensation should not be set so 
high that it would attract poor people to seek 
the instead of the office; nor sò low 
that only the rich could afford to serve.” 

Since the pay scale in every civilian field 
has been raised, it does not seem to be out of 


and the higher echelon of Federal employees 
are concerned, Congress should not be too 
squeamish about doing what is fair and 
right. 

Those who believe in good government will 
recognize the fact that we must have compe- 
tent and capable men in responsible posi- 
This means that the pay scale should 
not be below what is paid in civilian life. 
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We believe the people will not condemn any 
raise in salaries. They have witnessed the 
spiraling of the cost of living. Therefore, 
they would consider it only proper that the 
adjustments be made. 


The Need for a Civil Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


50 : 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that my colleagues in the House 
have been receiving considerable corre- 
spondence on the Civil Rights Act of 
1963. My own experience has been that 
critics of this bill usually fall back upon 
some form of the argument, “You can- 
not legislate brotherly love.” 

The following article, by the Reverend 
G. F. LeMoine, of Minneapolis, is the best 
presentation of the necessity for civil 
rights legislation that I have read.. I 
commend it to my colleagues, for the 
question Why law?” is one that will be 
facing us on the House floor carly in the 
next session: 

He Asks CIVIL RIGHTS QUESTION, “WHY Law?” 
(By Rev. G. F. LeMoine) 


I am often asked the questions, particu- 
larly in these days of a push for more ade- 
quate civil rights legislation: Does law, or a 
law, do any good? Don’t people's hearts 
have to change?” 

These are important questions. They in- 
volve concepts of the sovereignty of God and 
the freedom of man. ‘They express concerns 
which have troubled “religious man” for 
thousands of years. Obviously, then, the few 
remarks which I shall make here are not de- 
signed to do more than reopen the discus- 
sion—once more. 

If you and I examine ourselves realistical- 
ly, after we have become emotional about 
freedom, we will very likely find that we 
have not been considering freedom in the 
general, but rather In the particular—“my” 
freedom. We will discover, also, that we 
have been, to a large extent, expressing the 
idea of arbitrary freedom when dealing with 
my freedom. The old song “I want what I 
want when I want it“ is clearly a part of our 
feeling tone. So then, when we pray, we 
do to some extent say: “Nevertheless, not thy 
will, but mine be done.” We do tend to set 
up false gods to worship—one of them, our- 
selves, as the center of the universe. 

But, when I have said this, I must hasten 
to add the other side of the coin. We are 
at war within ourselves about this matter 
of freedom. Even though we are tempted 
by the idea of being absolutely free, we know 
that there are limitations to our freedom. 
We yearn to learn the bounds of our freedom 
so that we may know the ground of our 
existence. The phrase “whose service is per- 
fect freedom" has very deep spiritual signifi- 
cance here, x 

This war within ourselves, over the matter 
of freedom, is reflected in groups whether 
they be small or large. In the family, in 
the Nation, and in the world there is the 
continuing struggle to find a livable (viable) 
concept of freedom. 

At this point, I should like to make a cate- 

statement. A universe without law 
does not exist and will not exist. The con- 
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cept of such a universe only exists so that 
you and I can make the decision to submit 
our wills freely to God, the lawgiver. Law 
is with us in this life and the life to come. 

When St. Paul stated that “the law was 
our schoolteacher to bring us unto Christ“ 
(Galatians 3:24), I do not believe that he was 
negating the essentiality of law. Rather, I 
think he was speaking of a progression: in his 
understanding of law—law depersonalized to 
law personified in the lawgiver, Christ, 

Solomon Schechter in his book “Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology,” also refers to law as a 
schoolteacher; “The Torah was simply the 
manifestation of God's will, revealed to us for 
good—the pedagage, as the rabbis expressed 
it, who educates God's creatures. The oc- 
cupation with the Torah was, according to 
the rabbis, less calculated to produce school- 
men and jurists than saints and devout 
spirits.” 

It appears to me that we have, many times, 
been unfair to both St. Paul's understanding 
of law and also to a Jew of the school of 
Hillel (the Judaism extant today ls the direct 
descendant of this school—and Paul studied 
under Rabbi Gamaliel, the grandson of 
Hillel). We set up a false dichotomy when 
there was none for them. There are always 
degenerated forms about: Family life; busi- 
ness; age interrelationships; the interplay of 
nations; and, at times and places, the church. 
God comprehends the perfect forms and con- 
cepts, we approximate to the perfect as we 
recognize the limitations of our freedom and 
blend and bend it in accordance with His 
will. 

So then to the questions regarding civil 
rights legislation or any other laws. In 
an ideal society, even though the fact 
of a universe of law would still be true, we 
would certainly not need written laws. 

Within a Christian ideal community this 

would mean simply, that using our Lord's 
life as the guideline for his own life, and 
seeing his own life as only having meaning 
in Christ's life, and realizing that this is 
also true for others, the Christian would 
willingly submit himself to the law of love 
(agape). 
But Christians do not have this ideal 
society. We are in the race, we press on 
toward our goal, our high calling in Christ 
Jesus—but, perhaps, only a few saints of 
the saints of God reach that goal in this 
life. 

Apart from the internal disposition of 
the heart, do Christians need any external 
standard by which to judge whether a person 
is or is not a Christian? Despite divided 
Christendom, I think we would find that 
Christians have always set forth a minimum 
standard of laws for persons to live up to 
externally if they wanted to bear the name 
of Christian. This standard varies from era 
to era, from communion to communion, and 
from one geographical location to another 
but there has been a minimum, People 
living in community have to establish a 
minimum standard for those who desire to 
live in that community. 

But what about the state as a separate 
entity, even though Christians, Jews, atheists, 
etc., are members of the state? As noted 
one can concelve that, for internal purposes, 
an ideal state would not need written 
law. However, we do not have an ideal 
state and therefore the state must establish 
the minimum external standard that can 
exist if persons within that state are to live 
in relationship to one another. Depending 
upon the moral capacities of the persons of 
the state, the standard will be low or high 
one. 

In civil rights legislation, it seems obvious 
that for many millions of citizens of the 
United States, the written minimum stand- 
ard is too low and must be revised to a higher 
level, This says nothing about what the 
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ideal is or should be, but again, and I think 
obviously, the ideal will always be higher 
than the minimum standard. 

I am contending that written law is nec- 
essary for the conduct of society. This is 
not to suggest, in the slightest, that the 
written law be frozen, but rather that it 
must be responsive to the increasing sen- 
sitivities of people. Historically, whenever 
the cry goes out for “freedom in Christ,” or 
something similar, it usually means in prac- 
tice a wave of antinomianism. A great lead- 
er such as St. Paul or Martin Luther will 
have a valid understanding, but disciples 
less than a generation removed will turn 
freedom into license. 

Do written laws change hearts? I think 
they do. For one thing, the process of wrest- 
ling with changing cultural concepts, in 
anticipation of a written law, forces in- 
dividuals to examine their consciences. For 
another, once the law is on the books peo- 
ple begin to learn to live with it—we are 
rather adaptable animals. How many per- 
sons who cried never in 1954 at the time of 
the famous U.S. Supreme Court decision 
abolishing segregated schools, are at least 
saying sometime now. 

In concluding this article, I should like 
to share with you Aristotle’s four stages in 
the moral history possible to a man: the 
first (akolasia, or downright wickedness), 
in which he neither knows nor desires what 
is good; the second (akrasia, or inconti- 
nence), in which he knows what is right, but 
fails to do it; the third (enkratela, con- 
tinence or self-control), in which he suc- 
ceeds in doing right by constant effort and 
struggle; the fourth (sophrosyne, or tem- 
perance), in which the personality is so har- 
monized that the right is done without a 
struggle. 

It appears to me that Aristotle's stages can 
be helpful in this summing up of the place 
and importance of laws. To me the thought 
would be that the guiding principle of law 
runs through all four stages. If all were 
as in the fourth, there would be no need for 
wrtten law. Since the ideal state does not 
exist, written law is necessary to enable 
men of different moral attainments to live 


together in society. 


New Year’s Dragon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

As we meet today in the closing hours 
of 1963 the problems of 1964 already 
crowd in upon us. I have read with 
concern the appended news article from 
today's Christian Science Monitor on the 
shift in world positions with respect to 
Red China. Since the events reported 
may be the basis for some difficult ques- 
tions for the United States in 1964, I am 
appending the story by Goeffrey Godsell 
for the information of the Congress. 

PEIPING Scores AFRICAN GAIN 
(By Geoffrey Godsell) 

The virtual certainty that Tunisia will 
shortly announce recognition of Communist 
pas might well be the watershed that 
marks: 

The end of Peiping’s isolation from the 
center of the stage of world diplomacy; 

The bell for the last lap leading to the 
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Chinese Communists’ admission to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 
To this extent, the announcement that 


sla's recognition of the Peiping regime—is 
the biggest single triumph of the Chinese 
leader's current African tour. 

VOTED FOR ADMISSION 


Mr. Chou has already visited the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt), Algeria, and Moroc- 
co. His reception in each was friendly: 
That was to be expected since each recog- 
nizes the Mao Tse-tung regime. But there 
is no evidence that in any of those three 
countries he managed to persuade the gov- 
ernments significantly to shift their basic 
policy further in Peiping’s favor. 

In fairness to President Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia, it should be said that his invitation 
to Mr. Chou and his apparent intention to 
recognize the Chinese mainland government 
probably does not mean any radical change 
in the substance of Tunisian foreign policy— 
which might be described as nonalinement 
on the side of the West. 


ADMISSION FAVORED 


During the recent session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Tunisia voted in 
effect for—not against—admission of repre- 
sentatives from Peiping as rightful occupants 
of the Chinese seat. 

It was one of five former French territories 
in Africa to do so. (The others were Algeria, 
Guinea, Mali, and Morocco.) Twelve former 
French African territories voted against; and 
one (Mauritania) abstained. 

The vote in the General Assembly was 41 
in favor of Communist China’s admission, 57 
against, 12 abstentions, and 1 absentee. 
Thus if the other French African territories 
used Tunisia’s recognition of the Communist 
regime as a cue to shift their votes in the 
U.N., Peiping might well find a majority vot- 
ing for it at next year’s General Assembly. 

INDEPENDENT LINE 


Such a shift is all the more likely because 
of the policy which French President de 
Gaulle now is pursuing toward the Chinese 
Communists. He is edging closer to them— 
largely because of his desire to hew out for 
France a foreign policy independent of that 
of the United States—and might well have 
recognized them, were it not for the diplo- 
matic ties which he still maintains with the 
Chinese Nationalists in Formosa. 

Hitherto, most former French African ter- 
ritories have followed France in its attitude 
toward the Chinese (and on other questions) 
without giving much thought to the issue. 
Now, however, they probably sense that the 
green light has been given from Paris for a 
more positive attitude toward the Chinese 
Communists—and Tunisia is the first to go 
ahead. 

ISOLATION PIERCED 

Full details of Mr. Chou's subsequent 
itinerary in his widesweeping tour of Africa 
have been withheld. After Tunisia, it is 
known for certain that he plans to visit 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, and Somalia; but the 
acceptance of invitations to other African 
countries has not been specifically excluded. 

Thus it is possible that a shift in the policy 
of other former French territories might re- 
sult in other countries yet being added to his 
route. 

One thing now is clear: Mr. Chou's foray 
into Africa, planned originally as largely an 
attempt to wean Africans from any pro- 
Soviet sympathies, has shattered more than 
anything else Peiping’s isolation from inter- 
national diplomacy outside the Communist 
world. 

Tronically, African decisions to recognize 
Peiping will almost certainly be explained as 
moves to insure that Africans are identified 
with neither of the Communist giants—an 
explanation of which the sincerity need not 
be questioned. 
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The Wheat Deal: A Hollow Victory for 
the American Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted a good many newspaper articles 
speaking of a victory for President John- 
son over the inclusion of a credit guar- 
antee for Russian wheat deals in the 
foreign aid bill, but I have seen little of 
the defeat suffered by the American tax- 
payer. One exception to this general 
press comment was an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Thursday, 
December 26, 1963, by David Lawrence, 

As Mr. Lawrence correctly points out, 
Congress, by backing down on the credit 
guarantee prohibition after pressure 
from the President, abdicated its proper 
role in deciding how the money being 
appropriated should be spent. Strangely 
enough, many of those applauding this 
Presidential victory at the expense of 
Congress as an institution, have been 
among those most critical of Congress 
as an institution. We are constantly 
being told by these same people that 
Congress must revise itself to assume its 
proper role. Although no one has ever 
bothered to define in writing what they 
think that proper role is, it is apparent 
that part of this role is to be a rubber- 
stamp for the policies dreamed up by 
administration officials having no re- 
sponsibility to the voters. 

The administration has chosen, 
majority in Congress has — a 
policy of doing business with the Rus- 
sians at whatever cost to the American 
taxpayer. The illogic of aiding our ene- 
my to relieve pressures at home so that 

belligerent 


us is clearly developed by Mr. Lawrence 
in his article. What is equally illogical 
is the assumption that Congress was in- 
8 Aten en i$ has no 

terest mpting to stop credi 
guarantees. > 


Congress has already put a ban 
direct loans to Communist countries, kar 
I have heard no one requesting Congress 
to repeal this ban because it interferes 
with the Executive. Nor did anyone 
criticize Congress authorization of credit 
guarantees to Western countries, on 
these grounds, either. 

Mr. Lawrence's article follows: 

Was Wueat DEAL VICTORY ABDICATION 

BY CONGRESS? 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—If America ever 
dictatorship as an instrument of ‘oan 
ment, it could come about only 
acceptance of the misguided concepts of ex- 
pediency so often set forth nowadays by 
some of the so-called liberal philosophers. 
For no more flagrant example of distorted 
constitutionalism could be offered today 
than the doctrine of those who are 
that any refusal by Congress to supply credit 
facilities for the sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Government is an interference with or in- 
vasion of the power of the President to con- 
duct foreign policy or is a curb on the exer- 
cise of Presidential authority. 
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Yet this is the argument on which was 
based the administration's drive to coerce a 
reluctant and unwilling House of Represent- 
atives to pass such a measure. It was finally 
approved by a narrow majority after 10 days 
of wrangling, three procedural votes and the 
engendering of a good deal of hard feeling. 

The Constitution gives no power to the 
President to order funds to be made available 
to other countries just because he thinks it's 
good foreign policy. There is no discretion 
vested in the President of the United States 
to spend public money unless Congress votes 
him such discretion. 

No President can declare war without 4 
prior resolution by Congress, No President 
can make a binding treaty without the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate, No President can make rules for the 
“government and regulation of the land and 
Naval forces” without authority from Con- 


The real issue in the latest controversy be- 
tween the Executive and Congress developed 
as a result of the President's proposal to buy 
good will among foreign nations by giving 
them grants or loans and specifically permit- 
ting the use of the credit of the US. Gov- 
ernment to finance wheat sales by Americans 
to the Soviet Union. Representative HOWARD 
W. Sarrz, of Virginia, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee and a Democratic Party 
leader, said he has no objection to sale of the 
wheat, but wants to see it financed by “cash 
on the barrelhead.” There are many other 
Members of Congress who don't want to see 
any transactions at all with Russia financed 
by the American Government. They were 
dragooned by administration pressure into 
voting for such a measure. 

The Constitution gives to Congress the 
sole power to deal with this whole matter. 
It says explicitly that “the Congress shall 
have Power * To regulate Commerce 
with foreign Nations * . It doesn’t say 
that the President shall share in such power. 
Yet the so-called liberals are crying out 
that the initial behavior of Congress in re- 
cent days was an interference with the 
President's conduct of foreign policy. Some 
went so far as to imply that some Constitu- 
tional right is being invaded by Congress 
when it insists on looking carefully at every 
proposed use of the American taxpayers’ 
money. Maybe the next step will be to in- 
sist some day that Congress turn over the 
tax receipts in their entirety to the Execu- 
tive to be spent as he sees fit. ` 

It is strange how often history repeats 
itself. Back in the early 1930's, the rise of 
Hitlerism caused widespread dismay. There 
were proposals in various countries to cut 
off commercial relations and, specifically, to 
bar the export of arms to Nazi Germany. 
But the materialistic instinct prevailed, and 
many countries yielded to the 
temptation and exported all kinds of goods 
to help Hitler build his military machine. 
Even some American businessmen and other 
prominent citizens, returning from visits 
overseas in those days, declared confidently: 
“You can do business with Hitler.” This 
fantasy continued until even after World 
War II broke out in the autumn of 1939. 

Today, there's a similar cry: “You can do 
business with Khrushchev.” It is being 
echoed around the United States. What 
seems incredible is that anybody who has 
studied the events prior to World War II 
would seek today to “do business” with a 
government which has made such a treach- 
erous record as that of the men in the Krem- 
lin in recent years—including the deploy- 
ment of missiles in Cuba little more than a 
year ago. Yet many not only advocate ex- 
panded trade with the Communist regime— 
thus indirectly helping Moscow to strength- 
en its hold on the oppressed and enslaved 
peoples in Eastern Europe—but actually 
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favor the lending of taxpayers’ money to 
back up sales by private merchants of wheat. 

Certainly, this is an issue that the people 
should decide without dictation from the 
executive branch of the Government. The 
executive viewpoint is entitled to considera- 
tion when it is expressed as part of a pro- 
gram of proposed foreign-policy objectives. 
But foreign policy in the last analysis is 
made, as the Constitution stipulates, by the 
people's representatives in Congress when- 
ever such policies involve the expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

It may make an interesting issue for the 
1964 presidential campaign, especially since 
the Democratic Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has finally gone on record by over- 
whelming vote as supporting a policy of 
“doing business with Khrushchev.” It thus 
favors giving him financial credits to save 
his regime from internal economic troubles 
and to help him avoid a revolution, thereby 
building up his position for the armament 
contests of the future. 


A Meditation: On Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of 1963 made the holy season of 
Christmas a sobering and thoughtful 
one. One which made all refiect and 
think, “for whom the bell tolls.” Many 
words and letters have been written as a 
tribute to the late President Kennedy. 
The following meditation which I wish 
to include in the Recorp was written by 
the Reverend Michael Farina of St. 
Thomas the Apostle Church, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He gave it in place of a 
sermon on Sunday, November 24: 

A MEDITATION: On DEATH 

Birth is an awesome mystery 

A wondrous one 

When mere man shares in the creative power 
of God. 

Oh, it is a gift of love. 

Yet, then does a man challenge why? 

Asking, seeking? 

When other wombs are barren and other 
arms unfilled 

With such a gift of love 

God has given him. 

Then, they weep tears of joy. 


Death is a terrifying mystery 

A frightening one 

When mere man must acknowledge the pow- 
er of the Creator. 

Oh, it is a gift of love 

Yet, then does a man challenge why? 

Asking, seeking? - 

When hearts, with an unspeakable lone- 
liness, unfilled 

With such a gift of love 

God has taken from him. 

Then they weep tears of sorrow. 


God is a mystery 

A loving one 

Creator knowing, wisdomwise in purpose 
why and when 

The seed quicken, the flower reach beauteous 
bloom 

Time into eternity intrude, 

Exchanging love for life and life for love 

And this in love. 
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or 
HON. RALPH R. HARDING 
oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months full page newspaper 
advertisements entitled “Civil Rights 
and Legal Wrongs,” sponsored by an or- 
ganization which advertises itself as 
“the Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Freedom,” have 
been appearing in the newspapers of 
Idaho. This advertisement makes many 
fantastic charges, wild misrepresenta- 
tions and false insinuations in an at- 
tempt to stimulate Idahoans to write 
their Senators and Congressmen urging 
ren to vote against civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

Fortunately, in the State of Idaho we 
have a very excellent and workable civil 
rights bill. If every State had a civil 
rights bill of the scope and fairness of the 
Idaho law, there would be no need for 
Federal legislation. However, I for one, 
deplore the fact that citizens of the 
United States who can be drafted into 
the Army of the United States, who are 
taxed not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also by their respective State 
and local governments are denied the 
right to participate fully in the services 
furnished by those governments. 

Many of us throughout the Nation 
have been dismayed at unsuccessful at- 
tempts of Negro citizens to attend the 
State universities in their home States 
which are supported partly with their 
tax moneys. In the few instances where 
a Negro has won admission it has almost 
taken an Army to give him this right of 
attaining higher education in his home 
State. 

Many of us have also been discouraged 
to note that an outstanding Negro can 
come to the North, attend an outstand- 
ing university of science or technology, 
receive a Ph. D. in the scientific work of 
his choice, but then should he return to 
a Federal missile or defense installation 
in the South as part of a scientific team, 
he is denied the right to stay in the same 
hotel with other members of his team 
and is denied the right to eat in the same 
restaurant with other members of the 
scientific team simply because of his 
race. 

Many of us further deplore the fact 
that millions of Americans are being 
denied their constitutional right to vote 
in elections in some of our Southern 
States simply because of their race. 

I, for one, intend to vote to eliminate 
these wrongs. I did not intend to speak 
out on this subject. I had merely in- 
tended to vote my conscience on civil 
rights. However, when this so-called 
Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedom publishes the 
following full page ad in an attempt to 
deceive the people of Idaho, I feel as their 
elected representative I must attempt to 
set the record straight: 
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[From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, Nov. 21. 1963 
Crvm Riogurs anD Legal Wronos: CIVIL 
Ricutrs Bu. or 1963 


A package of legislation called “the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963" now is pending in the 
U.S. Congress. 

The title is a misnomer. This bill is but 
10 percent civil rights. The rest—90 per- 
cent—is an extension of Federal executive 
power created at the expense of Individuals, 
States, and municipalities. The bill ts, in 
fact, the blueprint for a controlled system of 
life; it would establish new principles of law 
of drastic and far-reaching implications, 

Consider the bill's principal provisions: 

Under the cloak of civil rights—if this 
bill becomes law—the Federa! Government 
henceforth will dictate to whom you may 
sell or rent your home. 

If you are the proprietor of an establish- 
ment that offers goods and services for use 
or hire—not just public accommodations 
(hotels, restaurants, and such) but any kind 
of business that offers anything to the pub- 
lic—then, under this bill, your business 
would be subject to Federal control. 

In like manner, the bill covers all con- 
tractors and subcontractors In every pro- 
gram or activity where direct or indirect 
financial aid is rendered by the Government. 
It will apply to you: If you borrow money 
from or deposit money in a Government-in- 
sured bank; if you have an FHA. VA, or Small 
Business Administration loan; if you are a 
realtor or developer; if you are a farmer who 
has financial dealings with the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, or the Soil Conservation Service, or 
if you have Federal crop insurance, or deal 
with the REA or participate in any agri- 
cultural program involving Federal funds. 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Under this act, all employers who partici- 
pate in any of these programs can be told by 
a Federal FEPC whom they shall hire, fire, 
promote, and demote, and how they shall 
handle their employees. 

Under this act Federal inspectors would be 
empowered to rule that racial or religious 
imbalance exists in a business. Thereafter, 
that business could not employ or promote 
the people it might prefer but only such 
racial or religious individuals as the Federal 
inspector designated. His ruling could re- 
quire that racial or religious balance be ob- 
tained and apply to all job classifications: 
to common laborers, to skilled laborers, to the 
secretarial staff, to su employees, and 
to vice presidents, all alike. A Federal agency 
would be prosecutor, judge, jury. and ex- 
ecutioner. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement of the Federal inspector’s 
findings would be simple; failure to comply 
would mean the end of all participation in 
Federal programs. Your loan could be called; 
you could be blacklisted for further loans 
from banks or financial institutions insured 
by the Government; and you could be pre- 
vented from taking part in any activity that 
had to do with Federal financing. In certain 
injunctive situations, an employer could be 
jailed without the protection of a jury trial. 

And that is only part of It. 

UNIONS 


The bill goes on; In giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment new control over the hiring. firing, 
promoting, demoting, and payment of em- 
ployees, the act also would give Federal com- 
missioners new powers to destroy not only 
the seniority system of unions, but also an 
employee's rights within the company for 
which he works. This is so because the act 
gives full and unlimited power to Federal 
inspectors to determine who shall be hired, 
promoted, demoted, or fired, whenever a 
charge is made that racial and/or religious 
imbalance (discrimination) exists, 


> 


Nor is that all. The bill boldly seeks for 
the Justice Department unprecedented pow- 
ers to gain Federal control of the electoral 
machinery. 

In 1961, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights recommended—contrary to express 
provisions in the Constitution—that the 
Federal Government impose new control over 
the qualification and registration of voters. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would imple- 
ment these recommendations. 

It follows, then, if this act were made law, 
& politically minded Attorney General could 
go into an area where the voting might be 
close and swing the election. See how it 
would work: The language of the bill allows 
the Attorney General, at his own discretion, 
to file a “discrimination” sult and, without 
proof of his allegations, register tens-of- 
thousands of voters. The ballots, then, 
could be cast and counted and the election 
won, even though the Attorney General's ac- 
tion, later, was determined by the courts 
to have been invalid. 

PROFESSIONAL AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would also 
bring under Federal control individuals and 
businesses never before thought to be con- 
stitutionally subject to such regulations. 
Under the bill's title IT, any person who pays 
a business license to a State or municipality 
could be included. 

Thus, the act brings under Federal super- 
vision almost every profession and every 
business—lawyers, realtors, small establish- 
ment, doctors, restaurants, gasoline stations, 
theaters, hotels, motels, and lodging houses. 
The smallest soda fountain would be covered. 

EVERYONE 


A careful reading of this Civil Rights Act 
of 1963, we believe, will convince the impar- 
tial citizen that the administration is here 
proposing, under an emotional and racist ap- 
peal to civil rights, to destroy age-old liber- 
ties of the individual and to cast off consti- 
tutional restraints upon Federal power. The 
bill would intimately and immediately af- 
fect every parent of school-age children, every 
businessman, every professional man, every 
homeowner, and every wage earner in the 
United States. 

Many of the provisions of the act, in our 
view, violate the Constitution of the United 
States. They are also contrary to existing 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But no one can foretell what the Su- 
preme Court would hold, f Congress were to 
make a legislative finding in the areas men- 
tioned; that is, if the Civil Rights Act of 1963 
were passed by Congress. 

SCHOOLS 


The bill goes even further. If this act 
should become law, between 100 and 200 stat- 
utes now in effect would be amended. Ev- 
eryone who has dealings with Federal educa- 
tional programs, for instance, would be sub- 
ject to new requirements. Under the provi- 
sions of the act, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education could influence the transfer of 
children from one school to another, back 
and forth, until racial balance and religious 
balance existed. (The correction of racial 
imbalance is of such importance to the spon- 
sors that the phrase appears eight times in a 
single brief section of the bill.) 

Under the authority in connec- 
tion with Federal financing. school lunch 

, research programs, the building of 
schools, Hill-Burton hospitals—all such pro- 
grams and organizations would be subject to 
new Federal controls, 

The so-called “softening amendments” 
proposed by Attorney General Kennedy do 
not actually change the effects of the bill. 

Write Congress. If you do not want such 
controls to apply to you, if you do not want 
your personal liberties snatched from you 
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in the areas covered by the bill, if you want 
to preserve liberty under the law, then write 
to your Senators (both of them) and to your 
Congressman, today. Ask them, earnestly, 
to vote against this legislation. Tell them 
the truth, that 90 percent of “the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963” is not Civil Rights at all, but 
Federal control. Do this and you will stop 
this grab for power. Fail to do it, and the 
legal foundation will be laid for the most 
revolutionary change in our country’s his- 
tory. You have “civil rights“ too. Put 
them to use in a fight against this bill. 

Sponsored by the Coordinating Committee 
for Fundamental American Freedom, 301 
First Street NE., Washington, D.C.; William 
Loeb, Manchester, N.H., chairman; and John 
J. Synon, Richmond, Va., director. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include at 
this point in the Recorp three outstand- 
ing newspaper columns related to this 
advertisement. On November 4, the New 
York Times carried the following article 
written by Ben A. Franklin: ` 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Nov. 4, 

1963] 

Miussisstrrr FUNDS FIGET RIGHTS BILL—$STATE 
Grves $20,000 my Tax MONEY TO CAPITOL 
Loser 

(By Ben A. Franklin) 

Wasuincton, November 3.—Public funds 
of the State of Mississippi are supporting 
the most active lobby here against civil 
rights legislation. 

Reports filed with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives show that $20,000 has 


The committee maintains a suite at the 
Carroll Arms Hotel, a Capitol Hill landmark 
that overlooks the two Senate office build- 


ings. 
INDUSTRY BACKING SOUGHT 


It has tried to enlist the support of other 
lobbyists here, notably those representing 
industrial and trade associations and has 
spent more than $23,000 in 2 months. , 

Since its creation by the Legislature in 
1956, the Mississippi ty Commis- 
sion has used public funds extensively to 
borane ed programs of the Citizens Coun- 

America, an extreme segregationist 
organization. Attempts to challenge this 
use of tax funds have falled in the courts. 

The coordinating committee reported the 
$20,000 contribution in its lobbyist’s registra- 
tion statement. Such statements are re- 
quired to be filed quarterly. The commit- 
tee's report covered its operations during the 
3 months ending September 30. 

The committee said earlier that it would 
court heavily on contributions from all 
Southern States that maintain so-called 


Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina 
The committee had called Its 
program “the greatest unified project ever 


“undertaken in the South.” 


But many sovereignty commissions were 
largely paper organizations at the outset and 
are now dormant, with little financial back- 
ing. The committee’s report shows that, 
through September 30, only Mississippi had 
contributed. 

The only other reported contributions 
have been made by two Virginians—Landon 
B. Lane of Altavista, vice president of the 
Lane Co., which manufactures cedar chests, 
and Bruce Dunstan, a Richmond real 
estate owner and philanthropist. Each con- 
tribution was $1,000. 


The 
Eilparick. editor of the Richmond News 
These posts were described as 
largely honorary. 

The secretary-treasurer and most active 
top officer is John C. Satterfield of Yazoo 
City; Miss., a close adviser to Gov. Ross R. 
Barnett. 


As president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1961 and 1962, Mr. Satterfield charged 


rights and threatening the country’s liberty 
and security by giving “inordinate weight” 
to the rights of individuals. -~ 

A year ago he served as a special adviser 
to Governor Barnett during the crisis that 
followed the admission of James H. Meredith 
as the University of Mississippi’s first Negro 
student, 

The committee's assistant secretary and 
staff director is John J. Synon, a Richmond 
public relations man who once served as a 
special assistant to former Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight of California. The committee's 
lobbying report said Mr. Synon was paid 
$519.63 a week, plus expenses. 


Its report showed that it had paid $500 to 
Horace B. Clay, a former legislative assistant 
to Senator JoHN B. Tower, Republican, of 
Texas, for “research on pamphlets.” 

Senator Towenr’s office said Mr. Clay had 
resigned his job there September 30. 

The report also listed a payment of $250 
William Schulz, an assistant to Fulton 
Jr., the radio commentator, for re- 
search service for pamphlets.” It disclosed 
& payment of $114.64 for “travel, committee 

to Mrs. Ray L. Erb of Washington, 
former national defense chairman of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Mrs. 
Erb is now an employee of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies, Inc. 


On December 19 Perry Swisher, the 
publisher and editor of the Intermoun- 
tain wrote the following article: 

[From the Intermountain, Pocatello, Idaho, 
Dec. 19, 1963] 
Tue 38TH PRECINCT 
(By Perry Swisher) 

The people of this region have been in- 
vited to believe that the civil rights bill now 
before Congress is “10 percent civil rights 
and 90 percent an extension of Federal exec- 
utive power.” 

A large pald advertisement appeared re- 


15 


the heavy investor in this campaign. 
key official is John C. Satterfield, confidant 
of Mississippi Gov. Ross Barnett and special 
adviser to Barnett during the race riots at 
the University of Mississippi over the en- 
rollment of the Negro student James Mere- 
dith., 

The State of Mississippi contributed $20,- 
000 to the committee, the largest amount 
reported when the committee filed, as re- 
quired by lobbying laws, with the Clerk of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. The 
money came from the Mississippi State Sov- 
ereignty Commission, a State agency sup- 
ported by State revenues. 

I serve on a State advisery commission to 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, This 
is the commission that found at least 100 
counties in seven States are still imposing 
on qualified Negroes voting standards that 
are not imposed on whites. The coordinat- 
ing committee says the Attorney General 
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could force the acceptance of ballots even 
from voters the co later found to 
be ineligible. This isn’t so. Technically, 
something like that could have been con- 
trived under one version of the bill, but 
that version is long gone. 

The committee asserts that anyone buy- 
ing a business license from a State or mu- 
nicipality could be covered by the civil rights 
bill, and goes on: “Thus, the act brings un- 
der Federal supervision almost every profes- 
sion and every business—lawyers, realtors, 
small establishments, doctors, restaurants, 
gasoline stations, theaters, hotels, motels, 
and lodginghouses. The smallest soda foun- 
tain would be covered.” 

Mississippi's sovereignty commission, if 
you take the short view, has not wasted its 
money. I have seen one column that ap- 
pears in several papers, a couple of editorials 
and one chamber of commerce resolution 
based on this misleading scare talk. Yet the 
bill doesn’t prohibit discrimination in bar- 
bershops, bowling alleys, beauty shops, or 
retail stores not serving food, or in small 
rooming houses, and decidedly it does not 
make persons or businesses subject to the act 
by virtue of their State or local licenses. 

Again, contrary to the ad and direct-mail 
literature, the bill does not give the com- 
missioner of education authority to influence 
the transfer of schoolchildren to prevent 
“racial tmbalance.” I don't know, some 
earlier proposal may haye mentioned “racial 
imbalance’ but the civil rights bill before 
Congress does not, althought the ad declares 
the phrase appears 8 times “in a single brief 
section.” 

Farmers and homeowners are to infer that 
the bill places them under Federal control. 
What the bill does is to provide that when 
Federal money is ayailable to farmers, it 18 
available to Negroes too, not just white farm- 
ers, and that when Federal funds or credit 
are extended for homebuilding, all citizens 


are eligible to buy such homes. 


Contrary to the committee's literature, the 
bill doesn't empower Federal officials to tell 
employers “whom they shall hire, fire, pro- 
mote, and demote” and to force them to keep 
their crews in racial or religious balance. 
What the bill does do is to make racial dis- 
crimination, as the basis for any of these 
actions, unlawful. If this is the stickiest 
aspect of civil rights, it is also the most vital 
if we want to surmount the human and eco- 
nomic waste of racial bigotry. 

The civil rights effort is not “the most 
revolutionary change in our country’s his- 
tory,” as I see it. The revolution was the 
intrusion of slavery and the South’s attempt 
to deny the Republic, after the birth of a 
nation dedicated by covenant to equality be- 
fore the law and, by moral conviction, to 
equality of opportunity. 

To me the revolution is the assault upon 
the Federal emblem, in behalf of practices 
that are hostile to the freedoms that a 
Federal constitution guarantees to all of us. 
Whatever our own faults may be, we in the 
North can't progress by honoring the bias 
that poisoned the South. Nor can the South, 
granted the depth of its dilemma, resolve 
it by pretending that assuring justice to the 
minority is an injustice to the majority who 
have pledged themselves so often to “one 
nation, indivisible, under God, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 


On December 22, Robert E. Baker, a 
reporter with the Washington Post, was 
the author of the following article: 
[From the Washington Post, Dec. 22, 1963] 
An's Data INACCURATE, RIGHTS BODY CHARGES 

(By Robert E. Baker) 

An advertisement sponsored by the anti- 
civil-rights lobby is guilty of distortions, the 
staff of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
has charged in a memorandum. í 


December 380 


The advertisement is the work of the 
Coordinating Committee for Fundamental 
American Freedom, a group that, while the 
civil rights bill in Congress has been on 
stage, has been operating in the rightwing, 

Many newspapers in the North and Mid- 
west have published the advertisement since 
mid-November. 

SOUTHERN LEADERS 


The ad ts a terrifying picture of the civil 
rights bill, which is not surprising since two 
of the artists are among the South's most 
articulate segregationists. 

James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of the 
Richmond, Va., News Leader and a space 
age advocate of 19th century interposition 
for nullifying Supreme Court decisions. 

John C. Satterfleld of Yazoo City, Miss.. 
who blasted the Supreme Court as he 
stepped out of the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in 1962 and who was 
an adviser to Gov. Ross R. Barnett who tried 
interposition in the University of Mississippi 
desegregation case. 

The Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedom has been financed 
principally by the Mississippi State Sover- 
eignty Commission which also employs Sat- 
terfield and which has appropriated tax 
funds to the white citizens councils. 

The lobby's advertisement attacks a civil 
rights bill that in reality has not existed 
since November 20 when the House Judiciary 
Committee reported out a compromise bi- 
partisan measure. 

This is what stirred pro-civil-rights Con- 
gressmen and State advisory committees to 
ask the U.S. Civil Rights Commission staff 
to draw up a memorandum on the advertise- 
ment. 

REBUTTALS OF AD 

Here are some of the charges made in the 
ad and the rebuttals contained in the me- 
morandum: 

Ad—the US. Attorney General could file 
suit, register tens of thousands of voters, 
elect his preferred candidate, even if courts 
later found his action invalid. 

Memo—Compromise bill gives Attorney 
General no such power. 

Ad—Anybody who pays a business license 
or any business offering goods or services to 
the public would come under the public ac- 
commodations provision. 

Memo—Nobody would be subject to the 
act by virtue of their license. Specifically 
exempted from the bill are barber shops, 
beauty parlors, many other service busines- 
ses, retail stores, bowling alleys, and other 
places of recreation unless food is served. 

Ad—The U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion “could influence the transfer of chil- 
dren from one school to another—back and 
forth—until racial balance and religious bal- 
ance existed.” 

Memo—The Commissioner would have no 
such authority. 

Ad—"The correction of ‘racial imbalance’ 
is of such importance to the sponsors that 
the phrase appears eight times in a single 
brief section of the bill.” 

Memo—The compromise bill makes no 
mention of racial imbalance. 

Ad—Employers could be told “whom they 
shall hire, fire, promote, and demote, and 
how they shall handle their employees.” 

Memo—tThe bill gives the Federal Govern- 
ment no such power. Employers, labor 
unions, and employment agencies would be 
required only to treat people on the basis 
of merit without regard to race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

GUILTY OF DISTORTIONS 


The advertisement, concludes the staff of 
the Civil Rights Commission, is thus guilty 
of “omissions and distortion,” 
even relevant to the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. 
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The advertisement does make a one-sen- 
tence reference to the amendments adopted 
by the House Judiciary Committee: “The 
so-called softening amendments 
by Attorney General Kennedy do not ac- 
tually change the effects of the bill.” 

The Coordinating Committee for Funda- 
mental American Freedom operates from a 
headquarters in the Carroll Arms Hotel on 
Capitol Hill. 

When lobby headquarters was asked for 
comment on the memorandum, Director 
John J. Synon, of Richmond, left word that 
only Satterfield, the secretary-treasurer, 
was authorized to handle press inquiries-and 
that Satterfleld would be out of town until 
January 8. 

Synon, along with the lobby’s Chairman 
William Loeb. of Manchester, N.H.. are the 
two signers of the advertisement. 

LOEB DECLINES COMMENT 

Loeb, the sometimes bombastic and al- 
ways outspoken publisher and editor of the 
Manchester Union-Leader newspaper, said 
in answer to an Inquiry that he would be 
unable to give out information on the tim- 
ing and other detalls of the advertisement 
for a few days. 

In Richmond, Kilpatrick, who serves both 
as vice chairman of the Virginia Commission 
on Constitutional Government and vice 
chairman of the anti-clvil-rights lobby here, 
expressed some surprise that the content of 
the advertisement had not been changed to 
conform with amendments. 

He said that he, Satterfield, and others had 
prepared the ad in October. 

However, Kilpatrick said the amended bill 
was “lousy, far worse than the one President 
Kennedy submitted in June” and that he 
was in the midst of writing a 5,000-word at- 
tack on it. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that an informed 
people and an educated people will re- 
main a free people. I personally ap- 
preciate the efforts of Ben A. Franklin, 
Perry Swisher, and Robert E. Baker in 
letting the citizens of the United States 
know there is another side to civil rights. 

Upon first encountering this falsely 
labeled “Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs” 
ad, I asked the Department of Justice, 
who would be charged with interpreting 
and enforcing civil rights legislation, to 
study the charges made in this and give 
me their analysis of it. In response to 
my request, I have received the following 
letter from Burke Marshall, Assistant 
Attorney General, Civil Rights Division 
of the Department of Justice. I, there- 
fore, am enclosing Mr. Marshall's letter 
for the benefit of my colleagues and all 
the people of Idaho: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 27, 1963. 
Hon. RALPH R. HARDING, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Hana: This is in 
reply to your request for our comments on 
& newspaper advertisement sponsored by the 
Coordinating Committee for Fundamental 
American Freedoms. The advertisement at- 
tacks the civil rights bill now pending in 
Congress. 

The purported analysis of the pending 
bill, entitled “Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs,” 
reveals & complete lack of understanding of 
the proposed legislation. The pending civil 
rights bill seeks simply to protect the right 
of American citizens to be free from racial 
and religious discrimination and to guaran- 
of citizen- 


jus 
tions and authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Federal control,” as the advertisement 
claims. If enacted, it would simply help in 
the realization of the promise of the Dec- 
laration of and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that all men are 
created equal and are entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws. 

The extravagant statements made in the 
advertisement do not fairly represent either 
the contents of the bill or its purposes. 
These extreme statements are hardly calcu- 
lated to assist in the solution of a problem 
which is of such immense importance to 
the United States and to the citizens most 
directly affected. ~ 

The following is an examination of what 
the various provisions of the bill would do, 
and also what the bill would not do. The 
latter is particularly important in view of 
the innuendoes, distortions, and exaggera- 
tions contained in the advertisement. 

A. PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


1. In many localities, local election offi- 
cials have a habit of turning down Negroes 
on the ground that they are illiterate (even 
those who are teachers or college graduates) 
while at the same time registering white ap- 
plicants who are unable to read or write. 

2. The bill would rectify this situation 
by requiring that equal standards be used 
for all applicants. And the bill makes no 
changes in existing law, under which the 
courts—not the Justice Department—have 
the right to register persons who are eligible 
to vote when those persons have been il- 
legally turned down by local officials. 

8. The bill also would prevent long and 
unnecessary delays in voting sults by requir- 
ing tuat such suits be heard on an expedited 
basis, with a provision for prompt appeals. 

4. The bill does not give the Department 
of Justice power “to gain Federal contro] of 
the electoral machinery.” It merely requires 
fairplay for all eligible voters, regardless of 
race. That is as it should be. 

B. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


1. The bill contains no provisions what- 
ever governing the sale or rental of private 
homes. 

2. The bill does not affect doctors, lawyers, 
or realtors, 

3. The bill does not affect small rooming 
houses, with no more than five rooms for 
rent, which are actually used by the proprie- 
tor as his residence. 

4. The bill does not affect places of busi- 
ness merely because they pay State or local 
license fees to operate their establishments, 

5. The bill would prevent racial discrimi- 
nation when it is supported by the State. 
Discrimination of that type has already been 
declared unconstitutional. 

6. The bill would require that certain 
business establishments, whose operations 
affect interstate commerce and which hold 
themselves out as serving the public, provide 
these services to the public, without distinc- 
tion as to race. These establishments in- 
clude hotels and motels furnishing lodging 
to transients; restaurants and lunchrooms; 
motion picture houses, theaters; gasoline 
stations. 

7. At least 30 States and many municipali- 
ties now have such legislation requiring fair 
treatment of all races in places of public 


protection throughout the coun- 
try. Under article I of the Constitution and 
under the 14th amendment the Congress has 
the clear constitutional authority to pass 
such legislation. 

8. Many Southern States have long had 


protesta that this constituted an unwar- 
ranted governmental interference with 


business. 
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C. NONDISCRIMINATION IN PROGRAMS ASSISTED 
BY FEDERAL FUNDS 


1. The bill provides that, where Federal 
money is used to support any program or 
activity—money which is paid into the 
Treasury by Negro and white citizens alike— 
the program must be used for the benefit of 
both races, without discrimination. This is 
basic American justice and fairplay. 

2. Sweeping statements In the advertise- 
ment intimating that the bill would affect 
persons who borrow money from or deposit 
money in a federally insured bank, farmers 
who have financial dealings with Federal 
agencies, and the like, are distortions de- 
signed to arouse resentment, The bill will 
not punish innocent beneficiaries of Federal 
ald for wrongs committed by others. The 
bill would not affect an individual farmer, 
for example, who borrows money through a 
Government agency. It would affect the dis- 
tributor of those funds if the distributing 
agency refused to lend to Negroes but did 
lend to white persons. 

3. The bill does not require the calling of 
any loans or blacklisting of individuals, 

4. The bill will permit the appropriate 
Federal agency to refuse to give further Fed- 
eral aid to those who are carrying out cer- 
tain programs or activities with Federal 
assistance but who deny the benefits of these 
programs to individuals solely because of 
their race. Even this cutoff will not be 
made until all methods of persuasion and 
voluntary compliance have been completely 
exhausted. 

5. The bill provides that the courts will 
be the ultimate judges of whether funds 
may be cut off. Ample opportunity is pro- 
vided for judicial review of any Federal 
agency action which cuts off assistance on 
grounds of racial discrimination, 

D. DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1. Under the bill, the Federal Government 
will have no control whatever over hiring 
and firing of teachers or selection of text- 
books. 

2. It is not true that the bill would en- 
able the Commissioner of Education to 
“force the transfer of children from one 
school to another.” 

3. The charge that the bill would mean 
“thought control” of future generations is 
untrue and absurd. 

4. The bill provides for technical assist- 
ance and financial grants to schools which 
are complying with the law of the land by 

the tion of their classes 
if—and only if—the local authorities request 
such assistance. Local authorities would re- 
main in complete control of their school 
systems. 

5. It is a startling fact that today, nearly 
10 years after the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared that compulsory 
segregation in public education violates the 
Constitution, almost two-thirds of the pre- 
viously segregated school districts have still 
not afforded Negro children their constitu- 
tional rights. The bill would enable the 
Federal Government, under certain condi- 
tions, to bring suit in court for school de- 
segregation. in compliance with the Con- 
stitution. Thus, the bill would simply 
implement the law of the land and hasten 
the enjoyment by all our citizens of their 
constitutional rights. 


E. FAIR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY (EMPLOYERS, 
EMPLOYEES, AND UNIONS) 


1. Nothing In the bill permits any individ- 
ual to demand employment. 

2. The bill contains no provision to require 
& quota system or racial or religious balance 
in employment, 

3. The bill does not permit the Federal 
Government to control the internal affairs of 
employers or unions or to tell them whom 
to hire or fire. 

4. The bill does prohibit racial discrimina- 
tion by certain employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and by labor organizations, 
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and it continues existing prohibitions 
against racial discrimination in Federal em- 
ployment and employment under Govern- 
ment contracts. 

5. The statement that “Federal adminis- 
trative personnel would be prosecutor, judge, 
jury, and executioner” is completely Inaccu- 
rate. The Commission would seek to obtain 
yoluntary compliance. If unsuccessful, the 
charges of discrimination would be tried be- 
fore a Federal court, with full right of appeal. 

6. Some 25 States now have laws to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment. Fed- 
eral law would extend this protection 
throughout the 50 States. 

F. EFFECT ON EVERYONE 


The legislation will be unwelcome only to 
those who wish to treat our Negro citizens as 
second-class human beings. Negroes serve 
in our Armed Forces, pay taxes which support 
our local, State, and Federal governments, 
and contribute to the economic welfare of 
the country by buying goods and services. 
They must no longer be subjected to hard- 
ship and humiliation because of their color. 

The legislation will be welcome to all of 
us who believe in the American ideal of 
equal opportunity for all our citizens and 
who wish to maintain the respect not only 
of other nations but—what is most impor- 
tant—of ourselves. 


Sincerely, 
BurRKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights 
Division. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conn or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recon, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Ulustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, 1 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

y invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 


words, and all reports, documents, 
matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
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type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 
6-polnt type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnisked.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 


the Recorp style of type, and not more than 


six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 


Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 


addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Co: 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections.—The nt RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must bé sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be published in the Àp- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
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made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensiors appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the In- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Report of the House Majority Leader on 
the Accomplishments of the Ist Ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this has 

been a long and arduous session. The 
size of the workload has been tremendous 
and I commend all of the Members of 
this House for their diligence and dedi- 
cation. Legislating has never been a 
simple, orderly task. As the crises of 
our times accelerate, it becomes even 
less so, Our reward lies in the knowl- 
edge that we have reached many endur- 
ing decisions which reflect the desires of 
the entire Nation. The Congress was 
intended to be—and is—the vehicle for 
the expression of the will of the people. 
It is the forum of all men, those with 
whom we personally agree and those 
with whom we do not. Never has so 
much effort been expended in a search 
for points of compromise, Perhaps 
neyer haye we been so aware that we 
build for the future, not just for today, 
that, in truth, we shape the future 
course of the Nation in these troubled 
times. 
- The nature of the days in which we 
live presents us with both an extraordi- 
nary challenge and a heavy burden of 
responsibility. We dare not be frivo- 
lous. Mr. Speaker, we have not been 
frivolous. If, as I believe, the proper 
criterion for measuring the accomplish- 
ments of a Congress is the manner in 
which it has attempted to resolve the 
critical issues of the day, this Congress 
is a historic one. Several crises have 
burst upon the national scene in the 
past year. We have met them. A na- 
tional railroad strike has been averted. 
A partial nuclear test ban treaty has 
been ratified. A turning point in civil 
rights has been reached, In addition, 
we have concerned ourselves with the 
“quiet crises’—the nagging problems 
which beset any great Nation in its rela- 
tions with the world and with its 
citizens. 

The record of this session—an excel- 
lent record by any measure—will stand 
as a tribute to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and our Presiding Officer, 
Speaker Joun W. McCormack. We and 
the entire Nation are indeed fortunate 
to have the benefit of his outstanding 
ability, experience, and leadership. 

We are also fortunate to have had the 
opportunity to work with an outstanding 
political leader and a man of unques- 
tioned decency, courage, and dedication, 
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All too brief was the tenure of President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. We who 
worked closely with him knew him*well 
as a statesman and asa person. We re- 
spected him equally in both capacities. 
We shall miss him equally in both ca- 
pacities. 

On January 20, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy told his fellow citizens that the 
“struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself” would not be finished in the first 
100 days, the first 1,000 days, in the life 
of his administration, “nor even perhaps 
in our lifetime on this planet.” But, he 
said, “Let us begin.” 

Mr. Speaker, under the leadership of 
President Kennedy, we did begin. From 
January of 1961 to the present, the Con- 
gress has been engaged in a full-scale at- 
tack on the myriad, baffling problems of 
the 1960's. This attack did not cease on 
that tragic day, the 22d of November 
1963. On November 28 President John- 
son, in his address to a joint session of 
Congress, said, “Let us continue.” This 
Congress, under the leadership of a Dem- 
ocratic President and controlled by the 
Democratic Party, intends to do just 
that. 

The proposals put to us by the late 
President Kennedy are far reaching in 
import. He was well aware of that fact. 
In his last news conference, on November 
14, he described the civil rights bill and 
the tax reform measure as “very com- 
plicated and important pieces of legisla- 
tion; in fact, more significant in their 
own way than legislation that has been 
sent up there for a decade.” Mr. 
Speaker, quick and simple answers are 
both unwise and impossible. We have 
sought the reasonable, not the sensa- 
tional. I believe we have found, and will 
continue in the next session to find, en- 
during solutions. 

It might be noted here that not one of 
the recommendations made to this Con- 
gress by President Kennedy has been re- 
jected. Also, only once during this ses- 
sion did he use his veto power—and then 
on a private bill, Nor has President 
Johnson used his veto power. The cur- 
rent practice in some quarters of accen- 
tuating the negative—concentrating on 
what Congress has not done—is most 
misleading. : 

I am proud of the record of this ses- 
sion. I am proud of the Democratic 
majority in this House. We have de- 
bated, considered, and pondered the crit- 
ical issues of our day. We are well on 
our way toward a solution to many of 
them. That, Mr. Speaker, can truly be 
called a job well done. f 

A Gallup poll published on January 8 
of this year concluded: 

As the new Congress convenes, the man- 
date of the people calls for a legislative pro- 


gram dominated by action on domestic 
matters. 


j 

Our record shows that we haye met 
that challenge. 

Without doubt the activities carried on 
by the Federal Government in the areas 
of health, education, and welfare are 
vital to the happiness and well-being of 


‘the citizens of the United States. It is 


essential that the Congress of the United 
States remain alert tò new problems in 
these areas and seek reasonable solu- 
tions to them. At the same time, it must 
constantly reassess the solutions ini- 
tiated at an earlier time and continue 
those which are viable, strike out those 
which have outlived their usefulness, 
and place new emphasis where it is 
needed. The first session of the 88th 
Congress has done just that. 

The appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the fiscal year 1964 totaled $5,077,- 
114,500. Included in this figure were 
$432,793,000 for the Office of Education, 
$40,271,000 for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, $1,608,723,000 for the Pub- 
lic Health Service, $128,415,000 for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
$91,500 for the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, and $2,826,742,000 for the Wel- 
fare Administration. 

This amount was in addition to the 
amount appropriated for the Department 
by Public Law 88-25, the supplemental 
appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
1963. The appropriation made there was 
$214,641 ,000. 

EDUCATION 

President Johnson described our ac- 
complishments in the area of education 
in this manner: : 

This Congress is well on 
e Si 9 2 pia 8 pein 

e ran lege Act was 
Seta: Passed 100 

I believe that even if we had not passed 
any other legislation, our record in the 
single area of education would have made 
this a historic session. President John- 
son expressed the same view. On De- 
cember 16 he predicted that “this ses- 
sion of the Congress will go down in his- 
1 as the ‘Education Congress’ of 

HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 


Unquestionably one of the major ac- 
complishments of the Ist session of the 
88th Congress is the Higher Education 
Facilities Act. It is the first general col- 
lege aid program ever enacted and its 
Success after years of bitter controversy 
is a magnificent triumph for this Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress. 

As enacted, this measure authorized 
a 5-year, $1,195 million program of Fed- 
eral grants and loans as follows: 

First, for a 3-year period beginning 
with the fiscal year 1964, annual appro- 
Priations of $230 million for matching 
grants to the States for the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, and improvement of 
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undergraduate academic facilities with 
22 percent of the funds—$50,600,000 per 
year for 3 years—reserved for public 
junior colleges and public technical in- 
stitutes. 

Second, $25 million in the fiscal year 
1964 and $60 million in each of fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 for construction 
grants to graduate schools for coopera- 
tive graduate centers, making a 3-year, 
$145 million program. 

Third, $120 million annually for fiscal 
years 1964 through 1966, or $360 million 
altogether, for loans to institutions for 
the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of both undergraduate and 
graduate academic facilities, 

Grants for undergraduate academic 
facilities and public junior colleges and 
technical institutes are to be adminis- 
tered by a State agency representing pub- 
lic and private educational institutions 
and the public. The other funds author- 
ized in the bill are to be allocated directly 
by the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to institutions making application, 
The 22 percent for public junior colleges 
and public technical institutes is to be al- 
located to the States on the basis of the 
number of persons graduating from high 
school in the most recent school year 
and the relative per capita income in the 
respective State. ‘The remaining 78 per- 
cent will be allocated according to the 
following formula: one-half the funds on 
the basis of the relative college and uni- 
versity enrollments in the States and one- 
half on the basis of enrollments of stu- 
dents in grades 9 through 12 in all pri- 
vate and public schools in the States. 
These grants which may be allocated for 
private as well as public undergraduate 
facilities, are restricted to the construc- 
tion of structures designed for the natu- 
ral or physical sciences, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, engineering, 
or for use as a library. The sums allo- 
cated for construction at public junior 
colleges are not limited to these cate- 
gories. The Federal Government would 
Pay up to one-third of the construction 
costs of the former and up to 40 percent 
of the latter. 

This law provides that loans can be 
made directly to institutions of higher 
education but limits the amount of loans 
to any one State to 12.5 percent of the 
total amount of loans under the program. 
Excluded from eligibility for both loans 
and grants are those facilities which are 
used for sectarian instruction or as a 
place for religious worship, those used 
primarily for any part of a program of 
a school or department of divinity, or 
those intended primarily for events for 
which admission would be charged to the 
general public, such as gymnasiums or 
recreational activities. Facilities used 
by a school of medicine, dentistry, oste- 
opathy, pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, 
nursing or public health are also ineligi- 
ble. Grants will be recovered H,, within 
20 years, the applicant or its successor 
ceases to be a public or nonprofit institu- 
tion or if the facility ceases to be used 
for academic purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to enable 
existing colleges and universities to ex- 
pand their enrollment and to encourage 
the establishment of new public colleges. 
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Such expansion is essential. The U.S. 
Office of Education reported that the 
Nation’s public classroom shortage was 
121,200 when the school year started last 
fall. Without action, that shortage will 
become critical. College enrollments in 
1970 are expected to be double those in 
1960. Approximately 7 million students 
are expected to be in attendance as com- 
pared with 3.6 million in 1960. U.S. pop- 
ulation aged 18 to 22 was 11,784,000 in 
July 1960 and is expected to rise to 
17,806,000 in 1970. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppel, have indicated that in order to 
meet demands of the additional students 
colleges must spend an average of $2.3 
billion annually on their physical plants. 
Expenditures currently fall short of this 
by $1 billion, 

The majority of the Members of this 
body agree with the statement made by 
the late President in his message on edu- 
cation transmitted to the Congress on 
January 29 of this year: 

Fundamentally, education is and must al- 
ways be a local responsibility, for it thrives 
best when nurtured at the grassroots of our 
democracy. But in our present era of eco- 
nomic expansion, population growth, and 
technological advance, State, local, and pri- 
vate efforts are insufficient. These efforts 
must be reinforced by national support, if 
American education is to yield a maximum 
of individual development and national 
well-being. 


The majority also agree with his de- 
scription of education as “the keystone 
in the arch of freedom and progress.” 
As such, its increased quality and avail- 
ability are vital. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


The 1946 Vocational Education Act 
provided matching grants to the States 
for vocational education programs in the 
specific areas of agriculture, trades, and 
industry, home economics, distribution, 
fisheries, practical nursing, and tech- 
nical training. Realizing that there 
have been technological developments 
since 1946 which have greatly altered vo- 
cational education needs, President 
Kennedy, in 1961, directed an advisory 
board to examine the program and to 
make recommendations. That board ad- 
vised that the program be geared to the 
training and retraining of people of all 
ages and races and that it be directed 
toward training in the skills and tech- 
niques which are necessary to meet 
changing economic needs in the United 
States. Accordingly, in his January 29 
message on education, President Ken- 
nedy requested an expansion of the yo- 
cational education program. 

In his civil rights message of June 19, 
the late President, in addition to his pro- 
posal for a civil rights bill, renewed his 
requests for a number of other legisla- 
tive proposals which would improve the 
lot of the Negro. Among these requests 
were proposals for an extension of the 
National Defense Education Act student 
loan program and of the “impacted 
areas” program. 

On December 18, President Johnson 
signed a bill including these three pro- 
grams. In doing so, he declared that it 
provides the tools for a major attack 
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on one of the biggest obstacles to the 
Nation’s economic growth. 

Part A of this bill is the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. This calls for a 
permanent program and authorizes ex- 
penditures of $1,031 million on new pro- 
grams in this area for the first 5 years 
in addition to the $57 million per year 
currently spent on vocational education 
under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden legislation already in existence. 
The new act authorizes funds of $60 mil- 
lion for this fiscal year, $108,500,000 for 
the second year, $177,500,000 for the third 
year, and $225 million for fiscal year 1967 
and each year thereafter. These funds 
will be used for Federal grants to the 
States to enable them to maintain, ex- 
tend, and improve existing programs of 
vocational education, to develop new pro- 
grams, and to provide part-time employ- 
ment for youths who need these earnings 
in order to continue their vocational 
training. This training is to be available 
to persons of all ages in all communities 
of the State—those in high school, those 
who have completed high school or dis- 
continued their formal education and 
are preparing to enter the labor market, 
those who have already entered the labor 
market but need to upgrade their skills 
or learn new ones, and those with special 
educational handicaps. 

The sum of $150 million through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, is au- 
thorized for residential training schools 
and work-study program for youths aged 
15 to 21. 

The technical education program, now 
in operation under title VIII of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, was given 
increased authorizations of $15 million 
for fiscal year 1965 and $60 million each 
year thereafter. 

This act also provided permanent au- 
thorization for the practical nurse train- 
ing program. For fiscal years 1964 
through 1966, $5 million is authorized 
for each year for this program, making 
a total of $15 million for practical nurse 
training under this legislation. 

To summarize briefly, for fiscal years 
1964 through 1968 this important act 
provides $806 million for the basic pro- 
gram of vocational education, $150 mil- 
lion for residential schools and work- 
study programs, $60 million for technical 
education under the National Defense 
Education Act, and $15 million for prac- 
tical nurse training—making a grand 
total of $1,031 million for these 5 years. 

Part B of this same act is the exten- 
sion of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. That historic act had 
initiated a 7-year, $1 billion program 
of loans and grants to the Nation's stu- 
dents and schools. We have extended 
that program for an additional year and 
increased the college loan fund from $90 
million to $125 million in the current 
fiscal year and to $135 million next year. 
As a result, the amount any one college 
may borrow is increased from its present 
ceiling of $250,000 to $800,000. 

Part.C of this act extends Federal aid 
to impacted areas for an additional 2 
years and authorizes expenditures of 
$527,600,000 for this program. This is 
an important program in which the Fed- 
eral Government pays part of the costs 
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of constructing and operating schools 
attended by children whose parents ei- 
ther work or live on Federal property or 
whose parents are connected with proj- 
ects which cause a sudden increase in 
Federal contract activities in the area. 

This act is a major addition to the 
country’s vocational education pro- 
grams. It is a sorely needed attack upon 
the chronic problems of unemployment, 
uneducated youth, and the lack of skilled 
laborers. As such, it is a contrikution 
to the Nation’s education, social, and 
economic health. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

On September 24 President Kennedy 
signed the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1963. Similar 
legislation has been considered by Con- 
gress-in every year since 1951 but with- 
out enactment. This measure, Public 
Law 88-129, is a significant piece of 
legislation from which all the people of 
this country will ultimately benefit. 

Studies have shown that the number 
of trained physicians who become avail- 
able each year must be increased.50 per- 
cent by 1975 if the present ratio of physi- 
cians to population—137 physicians for 
every-100,000 American people—is to be 
maintained. Similarly, the number of 
trained dentists who become available 
each year must be increased by 100 per- 
cent in order to maintain the present 
ratio—56 dentists for every 100,000 
Americans. These ratios are generally 
accepted as a minimum requirement. In 
order to meet present needs each year 
more than 1,500 graduates of foreign 
medical schools are licensed to practice 
in this country. One-fourth of the 
interns and residents in our hospitals 
are foreign medical graduates. To 
maintain the present ratio of physicians 
to population will require an increase of 
4,000 new students in schools of medi- 
cine each year. Existing schools are 
unable to accommodate that number of 
students. 

But even increased facilities are not 
enough. Many qualified young people 
cannot afford the long, expensive train- 
ing required to become physicians and 
dentists. More than 40 percent of the 
medical students now come from the 12 
percent of the Nation’s families with an- 
nual incomes of $10,000 or more. Only 
14 percent come from the 50 percent of 
the Nation’s families with annual in- 
comes below $5,000. As a result of the 
high cost of training, the number of 
applicants to medical and dental schools 
has dropped in recent years. For ex- 
ample, the number of medical school 
applicants dropped from 22,279 in 1950 
to 14.397 in 1960. 

On February 7, President Kennedy 
sent to Congress a special message on 
improving American health: In it he 
recommended legislation authorizing 
Federal grants for the construction .of 
teaching facilities and loans for medical 
students. We have responded to this 
need. Specifically, Public Law 88-129 
authorizes: ; ; 

First, a 3-year program, beginning in 
the 1964 fiscal year, of Federal grants 
for the construction of teaching facilities 
for the training of medical, dental, and 
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other health personnel. Grants of $175 
million were authorized for fiscal 1964- 
66. They are to be apportioned as fol- 
lows: $105 million for teaching facilities 
for the training of physicians, pharma- 
cists, optometrists, podiatrists, nurses, or 
professional public health personnel, 
$35 million for dental schools, and $35 
million for the replacement or rehabili- 
tation of existing medical and dental 
teaching facilities. ? 

Second, a loan program for students 
of medicine, dentistry, or osteopathy to 
be initiated in the fiscal year 1964-66 
and phased out in the following 3 fiscal 
Years. $30,700,000 was authorized for 
the first 3 years. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


The scourge of mental illness and 
mental retardation is one of our most 
critical problems. The disastrous effects 
of these conditions were dramatically 
described by President Kennedy in his 
message transmitted to Congress on 
February 5. Speaking of these health 
problems, he said: 

They occur more frequently, affect more 
people, require more prolonged treatment, 
cause more suffering by the families of the 
afflicted, waste more of our human resources, 
and constitute more financial drain upon 
both the Public Treasury and the personal 
finances of the individual families than any 
other single condition. 


- The two major proposals of the Presi- 
dent contained in that message have 
been enacted by this Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. . 

On October 31, President Kennedy put 
his signature on Public Law 88-164, the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963. This act provided: 

First, a $26 million authorization, over 
4 years, for grants to public and private 
nonprofit institutions for the construc- 
tion of centers for research on mental 
retardation. 

Second, a $32.5 million authorization 
over 4 years for grants to be used for the 
construction of clinical facilities for the 
treatment of the mentally retarded, the 
demonstration of techniques for diag- 
nosis, the treatment, training or care of 
the mentally retarded, and for training 
physicians or other specialized personnel. 

Third, an authorization of $67.5 mil- 
lion, over 4 years, for grants to the States 
to pay the costs of constructing public 


‘and private nonprofit facilities for the 


diagnosis, treatment, education, train- 
ing, and care of the mentally retarded. 

Fourth, an authorization of $150 mil- 
lion, over 3 years, for grants to the States 
for constructing community health cen- 
ters for the prevention, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of mentally ill 
patients in their own communities. 

Fifth, an authorization of $45.5 mil- 
lion, over 3 years, to expand two exist- 
ing programs of grants for the training 
of teachers of mentally retarded and deaf 
children. Teachers of visually handi- 
capped, speech impaired, crippled, and 
emotionally disturbed children were in- 
cluded. 

Sixth, an authorization of $6 million, 
over 3 years, for research and demon- 
stration projects to improve educational 
opportunities for handicapped children. 
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Seventh, an authorization of $1.5 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1964 for grants to 
the States for the training of teachers of 
the deaf. 

This is a very necessary program. The 
population of the United States spends 
$2 billion annually on mental illness. 
Half the hospital beds in the country are 
occupied by mental patients and 1 out of 
every 10 persons requires psychiatric at- 
tention during his lifetime. The num- 
ber of mentally retarded in this country 
at the present time is estimated at be- 
tween 5 and 6 million. Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, has rightly stated that— 

The facts regarding mental illness and 
mental retardation reveal national health 


problems of tragic proportions compounded 
by years of neglect, 


Present facilities are nowhere near 
adequate to meet this problem. Large 
State mental hospitals are primarily in- 
stitutions for quarantining the mentally 
ill, not for treating them. In addition, 
two-thirds of the large public institu- 
tions were built before 1900 and are over- 
crowded and inadequate. New methods 
of treatment and research on mental re- 
tardation and the rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill are sorely needed. As an 
editorial in the Washington Post de- 
clared: 

It is hard to see any argument against 
modernizing the Nation’s approach to mental 
aff_iction. Relief from this scourge and 
shame is long-overdue. 


The other half of the program pro- 
posed by President Kennedy in his mes- 
sage of February 5 is covered by Public 
Law 88-156. Recognizing that a major 
key to the prevention of mental retarda- 
tion lies in the expansion of preventive 
medical care for expectant mothers and 
their infants who, due to low income or 
other reasons, would not otherwise re- 
ceive it, this body, in cooperation with 
the coordinate House, has enacted leg- 
islation to amend title V of the Social 
Security Act. The amendment provides 


‘additional Federal assistance to States 


and communities in preventing and com- 
bating mental retardation through new 
grant programs and the expansion and 
improvement of existing maternal and 
child health and crippled children pro- 
grams. 

This bill increased the $25 million au- 
thorized annually for Federal-State 
matching grants for both maternal and 
child health services and for crippled 
children’s services to $30 million each 
for the fiscal year 1964, $35 million each 
for 1965, $40 million each for 1966 and 
1967, $45 million each for 1968 and 1969, 
and $50 million each for 1970 and sub- 
sequent years. ~ 

In addition, the bill authorized three 
new programs: first, a 5-year $110 mil- 
lion program of grants to public health 
agencies for the prenatal care of low- 
income expectant mothers who have 
conditions which could increase hazards 
to the health of mother and child; sec- 
ond, an $8 million annual program of 
grants for research relating to maternal, 
child health and crippled children’s 
services; and, third, á $2.2 million grant 
for planning projects to increase public 
awareness of mental retardation pro- 
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grams and to initiate local action against 
retardation, 

In December, this House passed a bill 
appropriating $41,886,000 to finance the 
first year of these two programs. This 
was in the form of a supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Senate approved this amount for 
the mental health programs but added 
an additional $216 million for impacted 
school areas. 

This bill is presently in conference. 

This is truly a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. The initiation of a broad new 
program in the area of mental health is 
highly significant in itself. For the same 
session of a Congress to appropriate 
funds for the first year of that program 
is doubly significant. g 


CLEAN AIR ACT 


The Clean Air Act, passed by this ses- 
sion of Congress, will continue for 3% 
years the existing program of research 
and technical assistance by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the research grants to 
air pollution control agencies. In addi- 
tion, it strengthens the authority of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and directs him to recommend re- 
medial action. New programs of Fed- 
eral grants to State, regional, and local 
air pollution control agencies and new 
programs of Federal action to abate in- 
terstate air pollution are also included. 
The bill authorizes $5 million for the fis- 
cal year 1964, $25 million for 1965, $30 
million for 1966, and $35 million for 
1967. 

This measure will grant the authority 
sought by President Kennedy in his mes- 
age on health transmitted to the Con- 
gress on February 7. In that message 
he noted the overwhelming evidence 
linking air pollution to the aggravation 
of heart conditions and to increases in 
the susceptibility to chronic respiratory 
diseases. He also pointed out that eco- 
nomic damage from air pollution 
amounts to as much as $11 billion every 
year and agricultural losses total $500 
million each year. Further industrial 
growth and the concentration of the 
population in urban areas would inten- 
sify this problem unless appropriate ac- 
tion was taken. 


SAFETY: AUTOMOBILE SEAT BELT STANDARDS 


This Congress, recognizing that sub- 
standard automobile seat belts are a 
hazard to the safety of the public, has 
passed a bill requiring that the manu- 
facturers of those belts sold or shipped in 
interstate commerce meet certain safety 
requirements. Specifically, the bill di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce, acting 
on the advice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, to prescribe and publish minimum 
safety standards for seat belts. 

Violations of these standards, if done 
“knowingly and willfully,” are punish- 
able by a fine of up to $1,000, imprison- 
ment for 1 year, or 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Last year this Democratic-controlled 
Congress passed an act which was de- 
scribed by President Kennedy as, “per- 
haps the most significant legislation in 
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the area of employment since the historic 
Employment Act of 1946.” 

He was referring to the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. Since 
September 1962 when that program of 
vocational and on-the-job training went 
into operation some 17,700 persons have 
completed courses. Of that number ap- 
proximately 70 percent have been placed, 
almost all of them in training-related 
jobs. Projects involving 87,000 trainees 
have been approved and it is estimated 
that some 400,000 unemployed workers 
will be trained and placed in productive 
employment during the 3 years of the 
program. Training is now being offered 
in more than 300 different occupations 
and more than one-half of those in the 
training program have been drawn from 
the hard-core, long-term unemployed. 

This is indeed a creditable record. 
The success of this program should be of 
interest to every citizen of the United 
States for the time has come when the 
problem of unemployment is everyone's 
problem. It is estimated that every per- 
son who is unemployed, if he is on relief, 
costs the taxpayers of the country $1,000 
per year. Manpower training, then, is 
not only a stimulant to the economy and 
an assist to the unemployed worker but 
also a sound investment. 

This year we have amended the Man- 
power Development and Training Act in 
order to make this program even more 
effective. We have lowered the age of 
youth eligible for training allowances 
from 19 to 17. The 17-year-olds now 
eligible will haye to have been out of 
school for at least 1 year. 

The amendment permits up to 25 per- 
cent of the persons receiving training 
allowances to be youths under 22 years 
of age. The original act limited youth 
training alllowances to 5 percent of the 
total training allowances. 

We have also postponed the require- 
ment, originally due to become effective 
next July 1, that individual States match 
Federal funds for manpower training. 
The amendment requires one-third 
matching by the States in the fiscal year 
1966. 

We have also added 20 weeks of basic 
education in reading and writing to the 
training allowance period. 

In addition, the amendment permits 
increases in the weekly training allow- 
ances to $10 above the State unemploy- 
ment compensation payment. This pro- 
vision is designed to motivate unem- 
ployed workers to seek training rather 
than to draw unemployment pay. 

Trainees are allowed to work 20 hours 
a week without any loss in training al- 
lowance and they are made eligible for 
the program with 2 years of prior work 
experience rather than 3 as required by 
the basic law. 

Finally, we have increased the authori- 
zations for the program. The original 
act authorized $161 million for each of 
the fiscal years 1964 and 1965. The 
amendment authorized $161 million for 
the fiscal year 1964, $407 million for the 
fiscal year 1965, and $271 million for the 
fiscal year 1966. 


The railroad unemployment insurance 
system, established in- 1938, provides 
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benefits for unemployed railroad employ- 
ees and maternity benefits for female 
railroad employees. It is supported by 
payroll taxes paid by the employers. 
The railroad retirement system, which 
provides benefits to retired railroad em- 
ployees on the basis of both age and dis- 
ability, is financed by payroll taxes under 
which employee and employer pay equal 
amounts. The nature of these programs 
makes necessary the accumulation of 
large reserves for future use. However, 
the reserves in the retirement rund 
totaled about $4 billion this year and 
current income to the system had fallen 
about $77 million a year short of what 
was needed to pay anticipated future 
needs. Nor was the unemployment in- 
surance fund in a healthy state. Heavy 
demands had depleted reserves and re- 
quired borrowing from the U.S. Treas- 
ury and the retirement system. 

Public Law 88-133, enacted by this 
Congress, is intended to restore the fi- 
nances of the railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment systems to a 
sound condition. Its main provisions 
provide for an increase in the taxes paid 
by the employers and employees to sup- 
port the systems. Other provisions are 
intended to increase the earnings of the 
retirement system funds invested in 
Government securities and to cut the 
expenses of the insurance system by 
tightening qualifications for benefits. 
At the same time, the law provides for 
gradually raising retirement benefits. 
Although little increase is expected in 
the near future, higher benefits are ex- 
pected eventually to toal about $40 mil- 
lion a year. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


The activities of the Department of 
Labor are essential to the promotion of 
the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, the improvement of their 
working conditions, and the advance- 
ment of their opportunities for profitable 
employment. Public Law 88-136 appro- 
priated $350,078,000 for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1964. This 
was in addition to the $25,250,000 appro- 
priated for that Department in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act. 

Related agencies whose appropriations 
were made in Public Law 88-136 were the 
National Labor Relations Board, $22,- 
460,000; the National Mediation Board, 
$1,950,000; and the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, $5,690,000. 

In addition, we have appropriated 
$200,000 for the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy. 

RAIL LABOR DISPUTE 


On August 28 the Congress of the 
United States, by joint resolution, 
averted a national railroad strike which 
would have been disastrous in its effects. 
In his message on the rail dispute sub- 
mitted to Congress on July 22, President 
Kennedy dramatically described the 
effects of a prolonged rail strike: 

Many industries which rely primarily on 
rail shipment * * * would be forced to close 
down almost immediately. There would 
not be enough refrigerated truck capacity 
to transport all of the west coast fruit and 
vegetable crop. A substantial portion of 
these and other perishable products would 
rot. Food shortages would begin to appear 
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in New York City and other major popula- 
tion centers. Mail service would be dis- 
rupted. The delay, cost, and confusion re- 
sulting from diverting traffic to other carriers 
would be extremely costly; and considerable 
Tall traffic would be wholly incapable of 
diversion, 

The national defense and security would 
be seriously harmed. More than 400,000 
commuters would be hard hit. 

As more and more industries exhausted 
their stockpiles of materials and compo- 
nents * * * the idling of men and machines 
would spread like an epidemic * * * The 
August grain harvest would present a par- 
ticularly acute problem. 

The Council of Economic Advisers. esti- 
mates that by the 30th day of a general rail 
strike, some 6 million nonrailroad workers 
would have been laid off in addition to the 
200,000 members of the striking brother- 
hoods and 500,000 other railroad employees— 
that unemployment would reach the 15 
percent mark for the first time since 1940— 
and that the decline in our rate of GNP 
would be nearly four times as great as the 
decline which occurred in this Nation’s 
worst postwar recession. 

At the same time, shortages, and bottle- 
necks would increase prices * * * thus im- 
pairing our efforts to improve our competi- 
tive position in foreign and domestic mar- 
kets and to safeguard our balance of pay- 
ments and gold reserves. And even if the 
strike were ended by private or congressional 
action on the 30th day, at least another 
month would be required before the econ- 
omy would be back on its present expansion 
track. Indeed, a prolonged strike could well 
break the back of the present expansion and 
topple the economy into recession before 
the tax reductions and other measures. now 
before the Congress for reinforcing the ex- 
pansion have had a chance to take hold. 


Without detailing the history of the 
dispute which made such a disastrous 
strike imminent, the main outlines of the 
problem may be recounted. The work 
rules dispute between railroad manage- 
ment and the railroad brotherhoods 
dates back to 1959 but did not reach 
crisis proportions until early 1963. Four 
years of negotiation, litigation, and at- 
tempts to resolve the basic questions at 
issue had failed. 

The dispute when, on November 
2, 1959, the ads served notice of 
proposed work rules changes to the 5 
railroad unions representing some 200,- 
000 operating employees. It was esti- 
mated that initially the changes would 
eliminate 40,000 firemen from diesel and 
yard crews and would ultimately elimi- 
nate a total of 68,000 jobs. 

On September 7, 1960, the unions 
served notice on the carriers of their 
proposed rule changes. Their recom- 
mendations concerned the same issues 
contained in the.carrier proposals as 
well as changes in wage structure and 
fringe benefits. 

On October 7, 1960, because of the vast 
gulf between the two sets of proposals, 
all parties agreed to refer the subject to 
consideration by a special Presidential 
study commission. The Commission, 
composed of five representatives of the 
carriers, five representatives of the 
unions, and five members representing 


the public, was appointed by Executive 


order on November 1, 1960. Neither side 
was to be bound by the determinations 
or recommendations of that Commission. 

After 13 months of hearings and delib- 
erations, the Commission issued its re- 
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port on February 26, 1962. This report reached with the Republic of Mexico 
recommended specific changes in the establishing procedures for admitting 
current rules together with certain sug- Mexican laborers for temporary employ- 
gested employee protection provisions, mentin the United States. The Depart- 
Litigation on the proposed changes ment of Labor recruits and places these 
culminated in a decision by the Supreme workers, assists farmers and workers to 
Court of the United States that there establish contracts for work, and re- 
was no legal barrier to the initiation of quires farmers to pay transportation and 
the changes in the work rules with ap- to provide adequate housing and work- 
propriate bargaining and recourse to the ing conditions. This program has been 
Railway Labor Act procedures. extended periodically since that time. 
Since the parties were still unable to The number of Mexican farm laborers 
resolve their disputes, the President, on entering the country has drastically de- 
April 3, 1963, established an emergency Clined since 1956. In that year 455,197 
board pursuant to section 10 of the Rail- entered; in 1962 only 194,978 entered. 
way Labor Act. This Board was unable The act has been renewed over the years 
to mediate the dispute, but its report of because there were insufficient U.S. farm 
May 13, 1963, did contain valuable rec- laborers available. Farmers who are un- 
ommendations designed to aid the able to mechanize or to carry out expen- 
parties in further collective bargaining. 25 e 8 would be 
In the meantime, the Secretary of La- harm e program were sud- 
bor continued attempts to bring about a dene terminated. In particular, 
settlement. On July 10, 1963, at the re- 
quest of the President, the parties agreed 
to maintain the status quo until July 29 
in order that a special subcommittee of 
the President's Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy could review 
the dispute and report thereon. The 
President also announced that if the par- PETES REO 
ties were unable to reach a settlement by Since 1945, many attempts have been 
July 29 he would send a special message made to enact legislation prohibiting 
and proposed legislation to the Congress. tion in wages because of sex. 
On July 22, when there appeared to be Until 1962, no such bill passed either 
little hope for a settlement by July 29, House. In that year equal pay measures 
the President did submit his message. passed both cheer 1 never 1 
On August 28, just 6 hours before a na- onference. That legislation would have 
tionwide strike was scheduled to begin, established a now aituctüre for thead: 
President Kennedy signed into law a 1 of the act and different 
joint resolution adopted almost unani- standards of coverage from those exist- 
mously in both Houses of the Congress, ing under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
This act created an ad hoc seven-member of 1938. A 
arbitration board to resolve the two pri- On June 10, President Kennedy signed 
mary issues: firemen on diesel locomo- into law the Equal Pay Act of 1963. He 
tives and of train crews. It Praised “those Members of Congress who 
provided that an arbitral award would Worked so diligently to guide the Equal 
be made within 90 days, would take effect FY Act through” and heralded it as an- 
60 days later, and would be in effect for Other structure base to dem Ap 
2 years unless the parties agreed other- This act amends the Fair Labor Stand- 
wise. The five secondary issues of the- ards Act to require an employer of per- 
dispute were not put within the purview sons working in interstate commerce to 
of the commission but, rather, were sub- rant equal pay “for equal work on jobs 
jected to further collective bargaining, the performance of which r equal 
A strike over any of those issues was pro- effort and responsibility, and which are 
hibited for 180 days. performed under similar working condi- 


tions,” 
none Rad 3 the ! Shore: This legislation marks a significant 
tary of Labor, that the two major issues f silat eee 8 . equality 
= econ rtunity. ere 

e E en eae oe 25 almost 25 million women in the Nations 
arbitration terms or the secondary issues. 3 1 and justice demands that they 
agreement allowed the Conger inn, When they perform the same warf, Dis. 
agreemen 0 e 5 - 
plement what was actually a private and 5 wage rates have an adverse 
voluntary decision. This fact was point- effect upon 
ed out by the President in his message 
accompanying the signing of the joint 
resolution and serves as an answer to 
those whe fear future congressionally 
imposed arbitration of labor disputes, 
An editorial in the New York Times 
lauded the provisions as “the soundest 
approach now open for protecting the 
public against the crippling damage of a 
nationwide rail strike.“ 


This legislation has an advantage over 
that considered in 1962 in that by amend- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act it sim- 
plifies the administration and enforce- 
ment of the law. It is preferable to have 
the law administered by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of La- 


bor rather than 
program for 1 year. Under this pro- and porroi paaria 


gram, initiated in 1951, an agreement is within the Department, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


In 1958 Congress enacted the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act 
which allowed the States to extend the 
length of time during which unemploy- 
ment checks could be paid to jobless 
workers. To finance these extra bene- 
fits, the Congress authorized Federal 
loans to States which took advantage of 
the act. ‘These loans were to be repaid 
before January 1,1963. If they were not 
repaid, the Government would levy an 
additional tax of 0.15 percent of the 
State's taxable wage base each year until 
the amount of the loan was repaid. By 
1963, only the District of Columbia had 
repaid its loan. Therefore, the Act re- 
quired that the employers in 16 States 
which had received loans pay an extra 
0.15 percent tax on 1963 wages, 0.30 per- 
cent on 1964 wages, 0.45 percent on 1965 
wages, and 0.60 percent on 1966 wages. 

On November 7, 1963, the President 
signed Public Law 88-173, a measure de- 
signed to ease these taxes. It does not 
reduce the ultimate amount of taxes 
which must be paid by the employers in 
the States but it does freeze the rates at 
0.30 percent for 1965, 1966, 1967, and 
1968 and thus extends the payments over 
a longer period of time. 

Three of the 16 States had also re- 
ceived advances from the Federal un- 
employment trust fund account under 
title XII of the Social Security Act. 
Existing law provided for the repayment 
of these advances in much the same man- 
ner as advances under the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act. It 
set an extra tax on employers of 0.15 per- 
cent beginning with wages paid in 1961 
and increasing 0.15 percent each year 
through 1970. Public Law 88-173 froze 
the tax at 0.15 percent for the years 1963 
to 1967. Thereafter the tax will increase 
by 0.15 percent each year until the ad- 
vance is repaid. 

Existing law allowed the States to 
make repayments of these advances 
from their unemployment funds. In this 
way, they could avoid the extra tax on 
employers. However, the law did not 
allow r ts on an installment 
basis, Public Law 88-173 provided that 
the extra tax for the repayments under 
both the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act and title XII of the 
Social Security Act would not go into 
effect for any one year if a State, prior 
to November 1 of that year, paid to the 
U.S. Treasury a specified installment on 
the advances. All of the provisions of 
this law are designed to ease the burden 
on States which were hard hit in the 
recession years between 1957 and 1960. 

A related matter was covered by Pub- 
lic Law 88-31. In 1961, Congress, 
spurred on by rising unemployment, en- 
acted the Temporary Extended Unem- 

ployment Compensation Act, a proposal 
of the Kennedy administration. This 
measure authorized Federal financial 
advances to the States to enable them 
to pay 13 weeks of additional unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to jobless work- 
ers who had exhausted their benefits 


Treasury 
thus authorized, the act raised by four- 
tenths of 1 percent, for calendar years 
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1962 and 1963, the existing unemploy- 
ment insurance payroll tax levied on 
employers to support regular unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. This year a 
tax reduction was recommended because 
the Department of Labor estimated that 
the retention of the four-tenths of 1 
percent tax would produce an excess of 
$172 million. 

By Public Law 88-31, Congress re- 
duced the extra tax from 0.4 to 0.25 per- 
cent. This was expected to save em- 
ployers about $181 million. It also 
increased by $7,148,000 the fiscal 1963 
authorization for grants to the States 
for the administration of their unem- 
ployment compensation laws and for the 
operation of employment offices. 

HOUSING FACILITIES FOR THE ELDERLY 


On February 21 President Kennedy 
sent to Congress a special message on 
aiding our senior citizens. In this mes- 
sage he pointed out that it has been es- 
timated that nearly one-half of our aged 
population live in substandard housing 
or housing unsuited for their special 
needs. This is not a problem with which 
the Congress of the United States is 
unfamiliar. In 1962 the Democratic- 
controlled 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress passed the Senior Citizens Hous- 
ing Act. That act authorized a $200 
million expansion of Federal programs 
for the promotion of better housing 
for the elderly. This year another 
Democratic-controlled Congress, on the 
recommendation of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, has further expanded that pro- 
gram. 

Public Law 88-158 authorized the ap- 
propriation of an additional $50 million 
for aid to the low-income elderly. The 
Housing Act of 1959, as amended in 1961 
and 1962, authorized the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to make direct 
loans, at interest below the market rate, 
from a special revolving fund. These 
loans are made to private nonprofit cor- 


‘porations, consumer cooperatives, and 


public agencies providing low-cost rental 
housing for the elderly; $225 million 
had been authorized for this program 
and of that amount $150 million had 
been appropriated and committed. The 
law we have passed this year authorized 
$50 million to be added to the $75 mil- 
lion authorized but not yet committed. 
NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


On. August 19 President Kennedy 
signed into law a bill which extended for 
3 years the termination date for the drive 
for funds to erect a National Cultural 
Center. Since the original 5-year fund- 
raising period was scheduled to expire 
on September 2, 1963, this noteworthy 
project would have been canceled if 
Congress had not acted. 

This measure gives the trustees more 
time to raise, through public subscrip- 
tions, the estimated $30 million needed 
to build the Center in the District of 
Columbia. It also increased the size of 
the board of trustees from 15 to 30 mem- 
bers, thus permitting both a broader geo- 
graphical representation and a broader 
representation of the arts. 

In signing the bill, President Kennedy 
expressed his appreciation to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress for their continued 
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interest. He pointed out that every 
major capital in the world has a cultural 
center which serves as a stage for demon- 
strating the best of the nations’ cultural 
life. The lack of such a center in the 
Capital of this Nation is felt both by our 
own citizens and by foreign visitors. 
Through it, visitors will come to see the 
lasting benefits of a free society. 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


In October this House passed a bill 
requested by the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission and supported by 
President Kennedy. This measure au- 
thorized Federal aid to public and private 
nonprofit organizations for the collect- 
ing, preserving, compiling, microfilming, 
and publishing of documentary source 
material significant to the history of the 
United States. - 

Under the present system of private 
financing of these activities with, it is 
true, occasional Federal help, much ma- 
terial of historical significance is not 
available to those who have need of it. 
This bill constitutes a significant con- 
tribution to historical scholarship. 

TRIBUTES 


On four occasions during this session 
we have had the honor of manifesting 
our esteem and admiration to a re- 
spected citizen of the United States or of 
the world. 

In December this Congress voted to 
place the likeness of John F. Kennedy 
on the 50-cent piece. This bill was pro- 
posed by President Johnson as a means 
of honoring the assassinated President 
and is a fitting memorial 

In a tribute to one of America’s most 
beloved and admired citizens, we have 
passed a bill granting a Federal charter 
to the Eleanor Roosevelt Memorial 
Foundation. That organization, de- 
signed to foster the ideals and activities 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, will have 
no Federal financial backing. However, 
the granting of a Federal charter pro- 
vides, as President Kennedy stated in 
signing the bill, “a fitting and effective 
way to carry on the to which 
Mrs. Roosevelt so ably dedicated her 
life.” 

The intent of Congress was well ex- 
pressed by President Kennedy in his 
remarks at the proclamation cere- 
monies declaring Sir Winston Churchill 
a citizen of the United States. That 
proclamation was made as a result of a 
bill passed by the Congress of the United 
States. President Kennedy said: 

We meet to honor a man whose honor re- 
quires no meeting—for he is the most 
honored and honorable man to walk to the 
stage of human history in the time in which 
we live. By adding his name to our rolls, 
we mean to honor him—but his acceptance 
honors us much more, 


The granting of honorary citizenship 
to a foreign national is unprecedented in 
our history. By granting it to Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, we have recognized one of 
America's greatest friends and his many 
contributions to the free world. 

This Congress has passed a bill which, 
I am confident, expresses the wishes of 
every citizen of the United States. Its 
purpose is to ease the transition to pri- 
vate life of former First Lady Jacqueline 
Kennedy. As approved, it will provide 
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$50,000 for temporary secretarial help 
and office space for 12 months so that 
she may reply in an appropriate manner 
to the thousands of letters and telegrams 
from people throughout the world ex- 
pressing their sympathy on the tragic 
death of her husband. The bill also ex- 
tended free mailing privileges to her for 
life and authorized the payment of 
$15,000 for the late President's funeral 
and burial expenses. 

Because it was the unanimous view of 
Federal law-enforcement experts that 
an element of danger to Mrs. Kennedy 
and to her children exists, the bill also 
extends Secret Service protection for 2 
years. 

This bill expresses in only a very small 
way the inspiration which Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's example of dignity, courage, and 
poise has been to every one of us and to 
people throughout the country. 

ASSASSINATION INVESTIGATION 


Public Law 88-202 grants full sub- 
pena powers to the special seven-mem- 
ber Commission appointed by President 
Johnson on November 29 to investigate 
the assassination of the late President 
Kennedy and the subsequent violent 
death of the man charged with the as- 
sassination. This Commission is di- 
rected to discover all of the facts in the 
case and to report these facts to the 
President, to the American people, and 
to the world. 

This legislation, which was requested 
by the Commission, is necessary in order 
that the Commission may compel wit- 
nesses to testify and to produce evidence. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The only civil rights legislation passed 
since the Civil War was enacted by the 
85th and the 86th Congresses, both Dem- 
ocratic controlled. In addition, as 
President Kennedy pointed out in his 
special message on civil rights submitted 
to the Congress on February 28: 

In the last 2 years, more ; has been 
made in securing the civil rights of all Amer- 
icans than in any comparable period in our 
history. has been made—through 
Executive action, tigation, persuasion and 
private initiative—in achieving and pro- 
tecting equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion, voting, tion, employment, 
housing, government, and the enjoyment of 
public accommodations. 


The Congress and the Democratic 
Party can be justifiably proud of their 
record. 

But pride in our progress has not 
blinded us to the fact that discrimina- 
tion continues to exist in this country. 
As the report of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, submitted to the President on Feb- 
ruary 12, stated, citizenship is not yet 
“fully realized for the American Negro.” 
This is a problem which is national in 
scope, and further steps toward the elim- 


Aware of the heavy responsibility we 
bear and the delicate task we face, this 
has devoted much thought and 
time to the best method of accomplish- 
ing the desired ends. On November 20, 
the Judiciary Committee of this body re- 
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ported a bill described by the majority 
of the members of that committee “as a 
reasonable and responsible bill whose 
provisions are designed effectively to 
meet an urgent and most serious nation- 
al problem.” This is no small accom- 
plishment, and it is sincerely hoped and 
anticipated that the early days of the 
-next session of this Congress will wit- 
ness the passage of a new Civil Rights 
Act. 

The major provisions of the bill re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee may 
be described in general terms: 

Title I concerns voting rights. It is 
designed to meet the problem of lengthy 
and often unwarranted delays in judi- 
cial proceedings under the prior Civil 
Rights Acts and the discriminatory use 
of literacy tests and other devices by reg- 
istration officials> 

Title II would prohibit discrimination 
on grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in specified places of 
public accommodation. Included are 
hotels and motels, theaters and other 
places of amusement presenting sources 
of entertainment which move in inter- 
state commerce, and restaurants, lunch 
counters, and gasoline stations which sell 
food or goods which move in commerce 
or serve interstate travelers. Discrimi- 
nation in such establishments is also 
3 if it is supported by State ac- 

on. 

Title III relates to the desegregation 
of public facilities. It authorizes the At- 
torney General, under certain circum- 
stances, to bring suit to desegregate pub- 
lic facilities, other than schools, which 
are owned or operated by State or local 
governmental units. It would also au- 
thorize the Attorney General to intervene 
in pending actions in the Federal courts 
where relief from discriminatory prac- 
tices by State or local governmental units 
or officers is sought. 

Title IV covers the desegregation of 
schools. It authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to provide, upon applica- 
tion by local authorities, technical as- 
sistance and financial aid to assist in 
dealing with problems incidental to de- 
segregation. It also authorizes the At- 
torney General to initiate suits seeking 
desegregation of public schools where the 
student or parents involved are unable 
to bring suit and where he considers that 
a suit would materially further the pub- 
lic policy favoring the orderly achieve- 
ment of desegregation in public educa- 
tion. 

Title V effects minor procedural and 
technical changes in the Civil Rights 
Commission, makes it a permanent body, 
and gives it additional authority to serve 
as a national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion concerning denials of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws and to investigate al- 
legations as to patterns or practices of 
fraud or discrimination in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Title VI declares it to be the policy of 
the United States that discrimination on 
the ground of race, color, or national 
origin shall not occur in connection with 
programs and activities receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance. It also au- 
thorizes and directs the appropriate 
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Federal departments and agencies to 
take action to carry out this policy. 

Title VII seeks to eliminate, through 
the utilization of formal and informal 
remedial procedures, discrimination in 
employment based on race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. It authorizes 
the establishment of a Federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
and delegates to it the primary responsi- 
bility for preventing and eliminating un- 
lawful employment practices. 

Title VIII directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct a survey to com- 
pile registration and voting statistics in 
those geographic areas recommended by 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

Title CX provides for appeals for high- 
er court review when a Federal court has 
refused to accept transfer or a civil rights 
case to it from a State court. 

Each of these provisions is designed 
to meet a form of discrimination pres- 
ently existing. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


On October 7, the House sent to the 
President a private bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mason. To it was ap- 
pended an amendment extending the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission to Sep- 
tember 30, 1964. Admittedly, this was 
a stopgap measure. The future of that 
Commission hinges on the omnibus civil 
rights bill discussed above. ‘ 

As noted, the civil rights bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of this body 
would make the Commission a perma- 
nent body and give it additional author- 
ity. Since action on that bill is not yet 
complete, the enactment of Public Law 
88-152 assumes great importance. For 
without timely action, the Civil Rights 
Commission, established in 1957 and ex- 
tended for 2-year periods in 1959 and 
1961, would have expired on September 
30 of this year, with 60 days following 
that date to wind up its affairs. 

The 1960 platforms of both major 
parties promised tc create a permanent 
Civil Rights Commission. That remains 
the hope of the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives. We have 
insured that the invaluable work of that 
body will not be interrupted. The ex- 
perience which it has gained in the 6 
years of its existence has enabled it to 
make a most significant contribution 
toward the solution of one of the most 
critical problems of our times. It has 
investigated deprivations of the right to 
vote and denials of equal protection of 
the laws in housing, employment, edu- 
cation, and the administration of jus- 
tice. Its reports and recommendations 
have served as the basis for remedial 
action by the executive branch and by 
Congress. In debate on the extension 
of the Commission, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of this body de- 
scribed those reports most eloquently. 
They are, said Chairman EMANUEL 
CELLER, “like unto the ringing of a bell 
to shake the torpor of the American 
conscience.” 

In his civil rights message of February 
28, President Kennedy enumerated the 
reasons why it is essential that the Com- 
mission be maintained. Despite its re- 
markable accomplishments, there are 
other areas of violations of rights which 
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remain to be investigated. But perhaps 
of even greater importance is the fact 
that as more and more communities rec- 
ognize the discrimination existing within 
their jurisdiction, they must have some 
impartial agency to which they can turn 
for guidance and for information on how 
similar racial problems have been set- 
tled in the past. The Civil Rights’ Com- 
mission is eminently qualified to fulfill 
this function. 
AGRICULTURE 

The principles and purposes of the 
Democratic administration relative to a 
viable agricultural program were per- 
haps best summarized by President Ken- 
nedy in his farm message to the Congress 
of the United States on January 31: 

Proper management of our resources of 
food and fiber is a key factor in the economic 
future of the Nation. Both fiscal necessity 
and economic commonsense require us to go 


as to bring supply and demand more nearly 
balance. And the benefits of our agri- 
‘ogress still need to be translated 


panded exports, and reduced expenditures 
for price support programs. * 


The net farm income in both 1961 and 
1962 was raised to its highest peak since 
1953. The substantial decrease in Gov- 
ernment surpluses has resulted in a real 
saving to the taxpayers. But, not con- 
tent with this admirable record, this 
body, in conjunction with a Democratic 
President and a Senate controlled by the 
Democratic Party, has pushed forward 
in this area during this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Department of Agriculture, of 
course, is the agency primarily con- 
cerned with this vital aspect of our econ- 
omy. It is this Department which per- 
forms functions relating to research, 
education, conservation, marketing, reg- 
ulatory work, agricultural adjustment, 
surplus disposal, and rural development, 
We have appropriated $6,224,370,215 for 
the fiscal year 1964 for that Department. 

This was in addition to $32,610,000 ap- 
propriated for the Department of Agri- 
culture in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act. A further appropriation to 
the Department in connection with the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is discussed below. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed by law to carry on several im- 
portant functions. It is the agency es- 
tablished to make loans on and purchase 
any amounts of commodities offered to 
it by farmers. It stores surpluses, op- 
erates surplus disposals, conduct special 
feeding, and special export programs, 
and makes payments under the various 
cropland retirement programs, 

On February 28, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville L. Freeman, reported 
that only $127.6 million of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s $14.5 billion 
authority to borrow from the Treasury 
and private sources remained. He de- 
scribed this as a “perilously low level.” 
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The Congress acted quickly to insure 
that the necessary functions performed 
by the Corporation would not be inter- 
rupted. We passed a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $508,172,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1963. This was to meet expenses of 
the Corporation in providing surplus 
commodities for sale abroad. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Most of the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations were established as long 
as 70 years ago and such facilities are 
inadequate for utilization research. 
Such research, the finding of new mar- 
kets and new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, is essential to the well-being of the 
Nation's agricultural program. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress, during this session, 
passed a bill authorizing matching Fed- 
eral grants to the States to assist in the 
acquisition, construction, and remodel- 
ing of buildings, laboratories, and other 
capital facilities of the State agricultural 
experiment stations. 

FEED GRAINS 


When President Kennedy assumed of- 
fice, feed grains constituted one of the 
most crucial agricultural problems. The 
surplus of over 3 billion bushels of feed 
grains would have multiplied to nearly 4 
billion bushels by the end of the crop 
year if no steps had been taken. The 
voluntary feed grains program author- 
ized in 1961 and extended in 1962 marked 
the begining of the solution to this prob- 
lem. It was estimated that, because of 
that program, the surplus would be re- 
duced by 860 million bushels by October 
of this year. As a result taxpayers 
would save over $800,000 a day. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Free- 
man, estimated that by the end of the 
1964 marketing year the entire feed grain 
surplus will have disappeared; leaving 
only the supply of feed grains needed for 
national reserves. This is a spectacular 
accomplishment and is attributable to 
the feed grains program. Had we not 
enacted new legislation this year, un- 
limited production and low prices would 
have accompanied the end of the existing 
program. Such disastrous results were 
prevented by the signing of Public Law 
88-26 on May 20 of this year. 

Under the feed grains acreage diver- 
sion program, the Government offers in- 
centives, such as land diversion payments 
and higher price supports, to farmers 
who take feed grain acreage out of pro- 
duction. The theory upon which this 
is based and which has been borne out in 
this program is that in the long run it is 
less of a burden on the taxpayers of this 
country to make such payments than 
it is to buy the surpluses and pay storage 
costs on them over the year. The bill 
passed this year differed from the 1962 
law in that it left details to the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. With- 
out elaboration, the major provisions of 
this bill may be summarized as follows: 

First, it authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture, if he determines that the 
supply of feed grains would otherwise 
be excessive, to institute a feed grains 
acreage diversion program in 1964 and 
1965 under which price supports would 
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be paid to farmers who voluntarily take 
out of production up to 50 percent of 
the average acreage planted in feed 
grains in 1959 and 1960. 

Second, it authorizes the Secretary to 
set price supports for corn between 65 
and 90 percent of parity. 

Third, it authorizes the Secretary to 
issue payment-in-kind certificates to co- 
operating farmers. These certificates 
would be equal to a maximum of 50 per- 
cent of the price support rate on the 
normal production of-the retired areas. 

Fourth, it requires that the retired 
areas be put to soil conserving uses but 
permits certain crops, if unsupported 
and nonsurplus, to be grown in ex- 
change for a minimum 50-percent cut in 
the diversion payment. 

Fifth, it authorizes the Secretary, as 
an incentive to cooperation, to offer 
direct payments-in-kind based on the 
normal production of the actual planted 
areas. 

Sixth, it directs the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to issue negotiable payment- 
in-kind certificates to cover the direct 
portion of price support and the acreage 
diversion payments. 

Seventh, it permits the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase the cer- 
tificates from farmers and to market an 
equivalent amount of grain. 

Eighth, it sets the value of grain used 
in payment at not less than the current 
support price minus the value of the di- 
rect payment plus carrying charges and 
authorizes the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to deduct reasonable carrying and 
storage charges from the value of cer- 
tificates presented for redemption after 
30 days. 

Ninth, it permits the Secretary to make 
up to 50 percent of the payments in ad- 
vance, to provide bases for a few farmers 
who did not grow feed grains during the 
1959-60 base period, to make adjust- 
ments for hardship or emergency situa- 
tions, under certain conditions to exempt. 
producers of malting barley from acreage 
cutbacks, and to provide for sharing of 
payments among several producers on a 
farm, This program is based upon the 
principles embodied in the 1961 and 1962 
programs but takes advantage of the 
knowledge and experience gained from 
the highly successful operation of those 
programs. 

COTTON 

In his farm message, transmitted to 
the Congress on January 31, President 
Kennedy said: 

A healthy, growing cotton industry is vital 
to the strength and prosperity of our Nation. 


He went on to enumerate the problems 
which confront the cotton industry, 
problems which, as he pointed out, “it 
alone cannot resolve.” 

To protect U.S. growers of cotton and 
to maintain large export market for our 
Taw cotton, the Government supports 
domestic raw cotton prices and provides 
exporters with a subsidy to make the 
supported cotton competitive in world 
markets. For a combination of reasons, 
this program has resulted in a decline in 
cotton sales, an increase in the stock- 
Piles of cotton, and a decrease in the 
growers’ acreage allotments. The major 
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reasons for this situation are the rapid 
growth of imports and the competition 
from textiles made with artificial fibers, 

Domestic cotton prices are being sup- 
ported at a level of nearly 3242 cents 
a pound through acreage allotments and 
the purchases of surplus stocks by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
world market price of cotton is 24 cents 
a pound. Therefore, U.S. cotton can be 
sold on foreign markets for considerably 
less than it can be purchased in the 
United States. The program has worked 
perversely in discriminating against 
American textile manufacturers and in 
accentuating the surplus problem by en- 
couraging the substitution of synthetic 
fibers for cotton. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation now has more than 8 
million bales of surplus cotton and the 
cost of controlling cotton production, 
buying up surpluses, storing them, and 
subsidizing exports is running at a rate 
of about $1 billion a year. 

In December, this body passed a bill, 
supported by both President Kennedy 
and President Johnson, which provides 
for a Federal subsidy which would reduce 
the cost of raw cotton for domestic tex- 
tile manufacturers to a level competitive 
with the low world market price paid by 
foreign textile manufacturers. This sub- 
subsidy would be paid in the form of raw 
cotton withdrawn from the mounting na- 
tional stockpile and the amount of the 
subsidy would be at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The bill also directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a special pro- 
gram of research to reduce the cost of 
cotton production in the United States. 
An appropriation of $10 million annually 
was authorized for this purpose. 

The other provisions of this bill, too 
complex to enumerate, revised the cot- 
ton acreage control and price support 
laws. 

It is anticipated that when this meas- 
ure is enacted it will make domestic mills 
more competitive with foreign mills and 
cotton more competitive with other fi- 
bers. A reduction in cotton surpluses 
and an attendant decrease in the cost 
to the American taxpayer will result. 

SHIPPING 

In 1961. Congress passed the dual rate 
shipping law, which gave the Maritime 
Commission greater regulatory powers 
over dual-rate contracts. Under dual- 
rate contracts, steamship conferences— 
voluntary associations of ocean carriers 
which serve common routes—charge two 
rates, one for shippers who agree to ship 
exclusively in conference ships and an- 
other higher rate for those who do not 
sign an exclusive agreement. The law 
set a deadline of April 3, 1963, for Com- 
mission action in approving, disapprov- 
ing, or modifying dual-rate contracts. 

Early in 1963 the Commission notified 
Congress that an extension of the time 
limit was necessary. In response, Cen- 
gress enacted Public Law 88-5 by which 
the time limit for Commission action was 
extended for 1 year. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

The formulation and administration of 
programs for the management, conser- 
vation, and development of our natural 
resources is the important task per- 
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28 by the Department of the In- 
or. 

Public Law 88-79 provided appropria- 
tions for that Department — except for 
its power agencies—for the fiscal year 
1964, The total appropriation was $612,- 
061,750. Of that amount $595,301,750 is 
in definite appropriations. Included in 
this total are the following amounts: 
Bureau of Land Management... $45, 212, 500 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 206, 623, 550 
National Park Service 112, 524, 500 


Geological Survey 63, 700, 000 

Bureau of Mines 39, 528, 000 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wilk — 47, 192, 400 


This is in addition to $33,169,650 ap- 
propriated for the Department of the 
Interior in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

OUTDOOR RECREATION FACILITIES 

The Democratic-controlled 85th Con- 
gress authorized the first inventory of 
outdoor recreation resources in the Na- 
tion’s history. It directed an Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to survey available play areas and 
to predict needs for the future. Accord- 
ingly, a 15-member Commission was 
formed. The report of that group was 
transmitted to Congress in 1962. It 
urged the Federal Government to co- 
ordinate Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate activities in a massive effort to 
insure adequate recreation facilities. It 
noted that over 90 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States participates 
in some form of outdoor recreation and 

. found a great need for additional out- 
door recreation areas and facilities. It 
urged that the need be met by the co- 
ordination of activities at the various 
levels of government. 

~ In 1962 a Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion was established in the Department 
of the Interior. It was charged with the 
responsibility of formulating a nation- 
wide outdoor recreation plan, of en- 
couraging regional and intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation, of sponsoring and 
engaging in research, and of promoting 
the public use of outdoor recreation 
facilities. 

In May of this year the Congress of 
the United States enacted legislation 
giving statutory authority to that Bu- 
reau. Public Law 88-29 directed the 
Secretary of the Interior to prepare an 
inventory of outdoor recreation needs, 
to formulate within 5 years a nationwide 
plan for future recreation development 
by Federal, State, and local agencies, to 
sponsor research and educational plans, 
and to coordinate all Federal activities 
concerned with outdoor recreation. 

On May 28, President Kennedy signed 
this measure into law. He stated his be- 
lief, shared by Members of this body, that 
“all Americans will ultimately benefit” 
from this “recognition of the Congress of 
the vital need to protect and wisely ad- 
minister this Nation's great heritage of 
outdoor recreation resources.” 

GUAM 

- In November, President K 
signed into law two complementary bills 
concerned with Guam, our westernmost 
possession in the Pacific. Because this 
possession has been rightly described as 
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“the showcase of democracy in the Far 
East,” its position in our national inter- 
est cannot be overlooked. 

The first of the bills, Public Law 88- 
170, authorizes the payment of $45 mil- 
lion to the Government of Guam to pro- 
vide for rehabilitation in connection with 
damage caused by Typhoon Karen in 
1962. That storm totally destroyed or 
extensively damaged approximately 70 
percent of the civilian residential hous- 
ing and 40 percent of the commercial 
structures on the island. In April of this 
year a second’ storm, Typhoon Olive, 
leveled many of the temporary housing 
units erected to house the homeless 
Guamanians. Of course, much of the 
rehabilitation required is unrelated to 
the typhoons. No really permanent ef- 
fort has yet been made to rehabilitate the 
island from the ravages of World War II. 

Of the $45 million authorized by this 
bill, over $34 million will be in the form 
of loans and is repayable to the Federal 
Government over a 30-year period. The 
remaining $10,700,000 will be in grants, 

The second bill, Public Law 88-171, 
was passed to clarify and make more 
certain the authority of the territory of 
Guam to create a public agency empow- 
ered to carry out urban renewal and 
housing activities and to participate in 
Federal programs of assistance in this 
area. No additional expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds is involved in this measure. 
It merely defines the authority of the 
Legislature of Guam to undertake this 
much-needed program. It should in- 
sure a positive program of urban zoning 
and renewal. 

The sacrifices and patriotism of the 
people of Guam are unquestioned. The 
passage of these bills is in the best in- 
terests both of that island and of the 
United States. 


PUERTO RICO COMMISSION 


In October, this body passed a bill 
establishing a United States-Puerto Rico 
Commission on the Status of Puerto 
Rico. The Commission was directed to 
study all factors bearing on the present 
and future relationship between the 
United States and that Commonwealth 
including existing applicable laws, 
treaties, constitutions, and agreements. 
The Commission, made up of seven US. 
members and six to be designated at the 
option of Puerto Rico, is required to re- 
port to the legislatures and heads of 
Government of the United States and 
Puerto Rico on the opening day of the 
2d session of the 89th Congress, Janu- 
ary 19668. 

The purpose of this Commission is to 
clarify the present relationship between 
the United States and Puerto Rico and 
to provide the basis for consideration of 
our future relationship. 

In December the Senate passed this 
bill with minor amendments, Final ac- 
tion is imminent. 

FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT AMENDMENTS 


In 1958 Congress initiated a program 
of Federal incentives for billboard con- 
trol by the States. The Highway Act of 
1956 had prohibited the construction of 
service stations and rest stops on all 
future interstate highways but contained 
no provision for the control of billboard 
displays. In 1958 a majority of the 
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Members of the Congress agreed that 
such control would be beneficial in pre- 
serving the natural beauty of this richly 
endowed country, in preventing erosion, 
and in permitting landscaping and re- 
forestation. Therefore, Congress adopt- 
ed controls but instituted a bonus pro- 
gram rather than direct Federal regula- 
tion. 

Under that program a State must pass 
legislation prohibiting billboard adver- 
tising, with certain exceptions, within 660 
feet of new rights-of-way acquired after 
July 1, 1956, along the Interstate High- 
way System. States passing such legisla- 
tion receive a one-half of 1 percent bonus 
on the Federal funds apportioned to them 
for construction. In 1961 these controls 
were renewed for 2 years and on June 30 
of this year they expired. 

On October 24 the Federal Aid High- 
way Amendments Act of 1963 was en- 
acted. This law extended for 2 years 
the program of Federal incentives for 
billboard control: Other provisions were 
designed to improve the planning and 
administration of the existing interstate 
highway program and did not involve 
any new programs or funds. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Public Law 88-25, the supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1963, included a 
significant appropriation to finance pub- 
lic works projects under the 1962 Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act. 

That act had authorized the President 
to allocate $900 million to initiate or 
accelerate, in eligible areas, previously 
authorized Federal public works projects 
or State or local public works projects 
for which Federal aid has previously 
been authorized. In 1962 the Congress 
appropriated the first $400 million. This 
supplemental appropriation bill appro- 
priated an additional $450 million for 
the program. 

In addition, the public works appro- 
priation bill passed in December pro- 
vided for the appropriation of $30 mil- 
lion toward this program which has so 
successfully stimulated the U.S. econ- 
omy 5 

In December we passed a bill au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $816,847,- 
000 for flood control and navigation 
projects in certain river basins. Of this 
total, $700 million is an added authoriza- 
tion for projects agreed upon earlier and 
$116,847,000 will be used for additional 
projects. 

Agreement on this bill came after 
prolonged debate with our coordinate 
body. Compromise on the provisions be- 
came imperative because some projects 
had run out of funds and others were 
about to. This is a reasonable agree- 
ment. In fact, as the gentleman from 
Oklahoma IMr. EpMonpson] said: 

A great new chapter in water resource de- 
velopment is being written by this program. 

FINANCE 


The basic purpose of the Department 
of the Treasury, despite the diversifica- 
tion of its activities throughout the 
years, remains the same as it was in 1789 
when that Department was created. 


That purpose is the management of the 
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financial affairs of the Nation. The im- 
port of this activity is so obvious as to 
require no elaboration. 

Public Law 88-39, signed by President 
Kennedy on June 13, appropriated 
$1,103,650,000 for the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1964. This is 
in addition to $8,544,900 included in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

TAX REDUCTION AND REFORM 

In his state of the Union message, de- 
livered before a joint session of Congress, 
President Kennedy put forth his pro- 
posals for the revision of the income tax 
structure. There he noted that— 

It is increasingly clear—to those in Gov- 
ernment, business, and labor who are re- 
sponsible for our economy’s success—that 
our obsolete tax system exerts too heavy a 
drag on private purchasing power, profits 
and employment. Designed to check in- 
flation in earlier years, it now checks growth 
instead. It discourages extra effort and 
risk. It distorts the use of resources. It 
invites recurrent recessions, depresses our 
Federal revenues, and causes chronic budget 
deficits. 


Thus did he announce the reasons for 
his tax proposal, reasons to be repeated in 
his budget message of January 17, his 
economic report to Congress of January 
21, his special message on tax reduction 
and reform of January 24, and numerous 
speeches before private groups. On No- 
vember 15, 1 week before his death, he 
predicted that if the tax reduction bill 
was passed promptly— 

We will be sailing by next April on the 
winds of the longest and strongest peace- 
time expansion of our Nation's economic his- 


Great strides toward economic secu- 
rity were made during that all too brief 
period when a Democratic-controlled 
Congress worked with the late President 
Kennedy. Our national output made a 
phenomenal rise from $500 to $600 bil- 
lion. Labor income increased by 16 per- 
cent. For the first time in our history 
70 million persons were at work in this 
country. Factory earnings exceeded 
$100 per week for the first time in history, 
an average increase of $10 per week in 3 
years. The stock market broke all rec- 
ords. This is a record which President 
Kennedy, the Congress and the Demo- 
cratic Party were justifiably proud of. 

One critical domestic problem which 
has been attacked but not solved is that 
of unemployment. If the economy had 
grown in the past 2½ years at the rate 
it grew during the previous 2½ years, 
the unemployment rate today would be 
up to 8 percent rather than at the pres- 
ent 5½ percent. But even 5½ percent 
is too high. Some 4 million workers are 
idle and over 3 times that many ex- 
perienced some unemployment during 
this year. 

This fact must be considered in rela- 
tionship to the Nation's unprecedented 
supply of manpower. The extraordi- 
narily high birth rate in the 1940's and 
the replacement of men by machines 
means that we must discover some means 
of stimulating a demand for manpower 
equal to the supply. A majority of the 
Members of this body believe that this 
stimulation will come from the enact- 
ment of a tax reduction and reform pro- 
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gram. Accordingly, on September 25, a 
$11.1 billion tax reduction for individuals 
and corporations, the largest in the Na- 
tion’s history, was passed by this House. 
As passed, H.R. 8363 would reduce 
individual tax bills an average of 20 per- 
cent over a 2-year period. Some of the 
reform provisions of the bill would raise 
taxes, leaving a net average reduction 
of 18.8 percent. New rates on indi- 
vidual income taxes would range from 
14 percent in the lowest bracket to 70 
percent in the highest. The present 
range is 20 to 91 percent. The present 
52-percent tax on corporation income 
would be lowered to 48 percent in 2 years. 
In addition to these changes in tax 
rates, this bill constitutes a broad over- 
hauling of the Federal tax laws. Pro- 
visions, much too complex and lengthy to 
detail here, cover such matters as the 
rate of payment of corporation taxes, 
numerous changes in deductions, a dras- 
tic revision of the tax rules on capital 
gains, new limits on immunity, and var- 
ious other structural changes. These 
provisions will provide greater equity, a 
broader tax base, full and efficient flow of 
capital, the simplification of tax ad- 
ministration and compliance, and the re- 
moval of special privileges and hardships. 
This measure is a very complex and a 
very important one. As President Ken- 
nedy said in his March 13 speech to the 
Advertising Council: 
We are talking about, in a sensè, something 


new, and it is appropriate that we talk about 
it in detail. 


This body has talked about it in great 
detail. The coordinate body is now do- 
ing likewise. It is anticipated that final 
action on this historic bill will be taken 
early next year. 

CORPORATE AND EXCISE TAXES 


Many temporary excise taxes were 
levied during the Korean War. Others 
have been added since. On June 29 of 
this year the President signed into public 
law the 10th annual extension of these 
taxes. 

Extension of these taxes, scheduled to 
expire on June 30, was expected to result 
in $2.8 to $2.9 billion for the Federal 
Treasury during the 1964 fiscal year. It 
was estimated that expiration of the 
taxes would cost the Government be- 
tween $4.1 and $4.2 billion in loss of reve- 
nue during a full year of operation. 

These extensions were requested by 
President Kennedy in his budget mes- 
sage, transmitted to Congress on January 
17. The majority of the Members ap- 
proved a flat extension of the rates even 
though the corporation tax might later be 
reduced as part of President Kennedy’s 
omnibus tax bill. This bill, therefore, 
merely prevented a substantial loss of 
revenue pending consideration of the 
more inclusive tax bill to be discussed 
below. 

Specifically, Public Law 88-52 extended 
for 1 year, through June 30, 1964, the 
existing 52-percent corporation income 
tax rate and the existing rates of excise 
tax on distilled spirits, beer, wine, cig- 
arettes, passenger cars, automobile parts 
and accessories, general telephone serv- 
ice, and passenger travel by air. 
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SILVER PURCHASE REPEAL 


In his January 21 Economic Report to 
the Congress, President Kennedy urged 
„revision in our silver policy to reflect 
the status of silver as a metal for which 
there is an expanding industrial de- 
mand.” The fact which prompted this 
request is the soaring demand for silver. 
Thirty years ago over 90 percent of the 
silver mined throughout the world went 
for monetary use, for tableware, and for 
jewelry. At that time less than 10 per- 
cent went for commercial uses, Today, 
long-established commercial uses have 
enormously increased and many new uses 
have accompanied the advent of the 
space age. In the United States alone, 
industrial consumption increased tenfold 
in 30 years. 

At the time that demand was increas- 
ing the supply of silver was decreasing. 
The production of silver on this side of 
the Iron Curtain has declined from 254 
million ounces for the yearly average for 
1925-29 to 199 million ounces in 1962. 

The result was that the Treasury De- 
partment ran out of nonmonetary silver 
which it had, for years, been unloading 
on the market to make up for the gap 
between production and consumption of 
silver in the United States and to prevent 
an increase in the price of the silver. On 
November 28, 1961, at the direction of the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
suspended sales of silver. It became 
obvious that a revision of our silver pol- 
icy was needed. The adverse effects of 
a failure to do so are well chronicled in 
an article which appeared in the Econo- 
mist: 

Relief is sorely needed. If the present 
antiquated laws on silver remain unchanged, 
within 2 years the Treasury will have run 
through its own supplies of the metal and, 
because America produces only one-sixth of 
its domestic needs, it would be forced to 
compete with private purchasers on foreign 
markets. This would not only imply an un- 
welcome and unnecessary drain on America’s 
balance of international payment; it would 
also almost certainly mean a rapid rise in the 
price of silver above the established monetary 
price of $1.29 an ounce. This, in turn, would 
tempt citizens to melt down coins and turn 
in 81 bills for their value in silver as 
fast as the Treasury produced them, making 
a complete farce of the 's efforts 
to provide Americans with an adequate sup- 
ply of money in small denominations, 


In order to prevent this nightmare, the 
Ist session of the 88th Congress repealed 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 and cer- 
tain provisions of the acts of July 6, 1939, 
and July 31, 1946, relating to silver pur- 
chase. This new measure, Public Law 
88-36, marks the end to policies adopted 
in 1933 when the Federal Government 
began to subsidize silver miners and rep- 
resents an urgently needed adjustment 
to vastly changed circumstances. 

This law authorizes the issuance of 
gold-backed $1 and $2 Federal Reserve 
notes to replace $1 and $2 silver certifi- 
cates. Thus the silver reserve fund back- 
ing these certificates is released for use 
in coins. It also repealed the silver pur- 
chase acts which required the Treasury 


to buy newly mined domestic silver of- 


fered to it at 90.5 cents per ounce and 
repealed the 50-percent transfer tax on 
profits made in silver sales. It is esti- 
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mated that this law will release suffi- 
cient silver to satisfy coinage needs for 
15 years. 

NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


To further expedite the myriad activi- 
ties of the Department of the Treasury, 
this Congress has authorized a fourth 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
That Department had fewer Assistant 
Secretaries than other departments and 
a member of the classified civil service 
was performing the duties and accepting 
the responsibilities of an Assistant Sec- 
retary in overseeing the work of the mint 
and the Secret Service. This bill raised 
that position to the level of an Assistant 
Secretary. No increase in salary or other 
costs were involved. 

NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


On three occasions during the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress, the na- 
tional debt limit of the United States has 
been raised. This was necessary in order 
to give the Treasury ‘Department the 
needed flexibility to take advantage of 
favorable market conditions. In addi- 
tion, some leeway is needed to handle 
the immediate and unexpected needs of 
Government agencies. 

In 1962, Congress provided for a tem- 
porary fiscal 1963 debt limit of $308 bil- 
lion from July 1, 1962, through March 31, 
1963; $305 billion from April 1 through 
June 24, 1963; and $300 billion from June 
25 through June 30, 1963. On July 1, 
the debt limit would drop to the legal 
permanent limit of $285 billion. 

In his budget message of January 17, 
President Kennedy requested prompt 
extension of the $308 billion limit until 
June 30. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Douglas Dillon, urged Congress not to 
force him “to resort to an array of vn- 


the ceiling from $305 billion to $307 bil- 
lion until June 30 and to $309 billion for 
July and August. To prevent the lim- 
itation from reverting to its permanent 
levebof $285 billion on September 1, Con- 
gress extended the temporary $309 bil- 
lion debt limit from August 31 until No- 
vember 30, 1963. In November the limit 
was again raised. The new ceiling es- 
tablished was $315 billion and is to carry 
the Treasury through June 29, 1964. 
DUTY -FREE ALLOWANCE 


As part of the administration’s pro- 
gram to counter the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, the Congress, in 1961, en- 
acted legislation which reduced from 
$500 to $100 the total value of articles ac- 
quired abroad which might be brought 
in duty free by a resident returning to 
the United States. That bill was due to 
expire on June 30, 1963. 

On June 29 the President signed Pub- 
lic Law 88-53. This bill extended the 
temporary reduction for 2 more years. 
The Treasury Department reported that 
the reduction had, in 1962 alone, lowered 
U.S. expenditures abroad by $123 million. 
The reduction is obviously a useful 
means of combating the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

COMMUNICATIONS: SUSPENSION OF EQUAL TIME 
REQUIREMENT 

In June, this body passed a joint reso- 

lution, recommended by President Ken- 
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nedy, providing for the suspension of sec- 
tion 315(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934. Under that section a broad- 
casting station providing time to a politi- 
cal candidate must offer equal time to all 
other candidates for the same office. In 
1960, the Congress had suspended this 
requirement to permit the Democratic 
and Republican presidential and vice 
presidential candidates to use broadcast- 
ing facilities without requiring the 
broadcaster to provide equal time to mi- 
nor or splinter-party candidates. This 
temporary suspension permitted the de- 
bates between Mr. Kennedy and Mr, 
Nixon. 

This bill is presently in conference 
with representatives of the Senate and 
only very minor differences remain to be 
settled. The main thrust of the measure 
will be identical with that passed in 1960, 

CAMPAIGN COSTS: PRESIDENTIAL 
‘TRANSITION ACT 


In 1961 President Kennedy established 
the President’s Commission on Cam- 
paign Costs to recommend improved 
ways to finance the expenditures re- 
quired of nominees for the offices of 
President and Vice President. On 
April 18, 1962, that Commission issued 
its report. Among other recommenda- 

, tions, it proposed that the Government 
pay the expenses incurred in the transi- 
tion from one administration to another. 

The costs of the transition are essen- 
tial Government expenses which are per- 
tinent to the offices of President and Vice 
President and should be borne by the 
Federal Government. To place this bur- 
den on the national committee of the 
political party or on private individuals 
or groups is unfair. Also, disruptions 
during this period of the transfer of ex- 
ecutive and administrative power can- 
not be countenanced. 


VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Administration was es- 
tablished in 1930 to administer those 
laws passed by Congress which authorize 
-benefits for former members of the 
Armed Forces and for the dependents 
and other beneficiaries of deceased for- 
mer members of those forces. The sup- 
plemental appropriation bill appropri- 
ated $46,300,000 to enable the Adminis- 
tration to carry on its valuable work. 

The independent offices appropriations 
bill appropriated $5,384,784,000 for the 
Veterans’ Administration for the fiscal 
year 1964. 

In his budget message, transmitted to 
the Congress on January 17, President 
Kennedy expressed the theme which has 
been adopted by the present Democratic- 
controlled Congress relative to legisla- 
tion for the welfare of veterans of the 
Armed Forces. He said: 
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This country has recognized that the Gov- 
ernment’s primary obligation for veterans 
benefits is to those who incurred disabilities 
in the defense of our Nation and to the 
dependents of those who died as a result 
of military service. 


With this fact in mind, this Congress 
has passed several bills of benefit to 
veterans. Among them are the follow- 


ing: 

Public Law 88-22 provides additional 
compensation for veterans who are suf; 
fering from a complete loss of speech 
as a result of military service. 

Public Law 88-20 provides additional 
compensation for veterans having a 
service-incurred disability of deafness of 
both ears. 

Public Law 88-21 provides a 10-percent 
increase in the monthly payments to 
children and parents of veterans who 
died from service-connected causes. 

Public Law 88-134, which comple- 
ments the above, increases from $112 to 
$120 the basic monthly rate of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation pay- 
able to widows of veterans who have died 
from service-connected causes. 

Public Law 88-3 amends section 904, 
title 38, of the United States Code, so 
that burial allowances may be paid in 
cases where discharges were changed by 
competent authority from dishonorable 
to other than dishonorable after the 
death of the veteran. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In his state of the Union message, de- 
livered before a joint session of Con- 
gress on January 14, 1963, President 
Kennedy stated: 

This country * * * continues to require 
the best defense in the world—a defense 
which is suited to the sixties. 


The House of Representatives, in 
cooperation with its coordinate body, 
has succeeded in meeting this challenge. 

Public Law 88-149 appropriated $47,- 
220,010,000 to the Department of De- 
tense for the fiscal year 1964. This bill 
did not include funds for military as- 
sistance abroad, military construction, 
civil defense, Army Engineers flood con- 
trol work, or the military pay boost. In- 
cluded in this figure are $12,850,700,000 
for military personnel, both active, and 
reserve, $11,714,033,000 for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of our forces, $15,- 
706,047,000 for procurement, and $6,- 
949,230,000 for research and develop- 
ment. 

The following provisions were also in- 
cluded in this appropriations bill: First, 
it provides that the Army National 
Guard be programed to attain a strength 
of 400,000 by the end of the fiscal year 
1964 and that the Army Reserve be pro- 
gramed to attain a strength of 300,000. 

Second, it provides funds for 969,900 
Reserve personnel on paid drill status by 
the end of the fiscal year 1964. This in- 
cluded a National Guard force of 384,400 
and Army Reserve force of 281,000. 

Third, it requires the Department of 
Defense to report quarterly to the Ap- 
propriations Committees any disburse- 
ments made under the $15 million con- 
tingency fund. This fund was providen. 
for “emergencies and extraordinary ex 
penses” in connection with “confidential 
military purposes.” 


— 
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Fourth, it authorizes expenditures for 
military personnel greater than the ap- 
propriated amounts if the President de- 
termines that increases are necessary. 

Fifth, it continues the President’s au- 
thority to spend any amount required to 
institute an airborne alert. 

Sixth, it provides that at least 35 per- 
cent of the funds made available for re- 
pair, alteration, and conversion of naval 


“vessels be allocated for work in private 


shipyards. However, the Secretary of 
Defense was given authority to have such 
work done in Navy shipyards if it is con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

Seventh, it earmarks $125 million of 
the Air Force research and development 
funds for a mach 3 manned aircraft pro- 
gram. 

Eighth, it authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense to transfer up to $150 million 
from other funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1964 to the emergency fund, 
provided that no, transfer would exceed 
7 percent of the appropriation from 
which it was taken. He is also author- 
ized to transfer an additional $200 mil- 
lion if he deems it necessary to improve 
readiness and so notifies the Appropri- 
ations Committees. 

Ninth, it sets a limit of 20 percent of 
the direct costs on indirect costs asso- 
ciated with Defense Department re- 
search grants. 

In addition, the supplementary appro- 
priations bill for 1963 allocated $220,- 
162,000 to the Department of Defense, 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the general Department 
of Defense appropriation, the military 
construction appropriation bill appro- 
priated $1,585,880,000 for the fiscal year 
1964 for construction at military bases in 
the United States and abroad and for the 
construction and maintenance of mili- 
tary family housing. Of the total, $948,- 
474,000 was for construction, The bal- 
ance, $637,406,000, was appropriated for 
the general support of the family housing 
program, 

DRAFT EXTENSION 

In his budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, President’ Kennedy 
requested a 4-year extension of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
which was due to expire on January 30. 
Public Law 88-2 is the response of this 
Congress to that recognized need. In 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee of this body, Lt. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service, said: 

The evaluation of the determination of 
this Nation by our friends, by neutrals, by 
our possible enemies, and even by ourselves, 
depends * * * on how well we seem pre- 
pared to mobilize our manpower. 


Realizing that the maintenance of 
draft levels commensurate with the re- 
uirements of the Nation’s national de- 
ense requires the continuation of the 
draft law, we have extended until July 
1, 1967, the induction authority provided 
by the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951, the Dependents As- 
sistance Act providing increased quar- 
ters allowances for enlistees with de- 
pendents, and the law providing special 
authority to induct medical, dental, 
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veterinary, and allied specialists and to 
grant special pay to these inductees. 

The personnel ceilings established for 
the Armed Forces. after World War II 
have been suspended since 1950. This 
law continued that suspension until July 
1, 1967. 


ARMED SERVICES: UNIFORM RESERVE PROGRAM 


During the 87th Congress, a subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee 
of this body, in studying the efficacy of 
the Reserve program, found that many 
of the reservists called up during the 
Berlin conflict of 1961 were inadequately 
prepared. As a result, 2- and 3-year ac- 
tive-duty enlistees had to be recalled to 
duty to make up for the lack of training 
on the part of the reservists. In an effort 
to eliminate such deficiencies as well as 
the confusion among reservists as to the 
exact nature of their reserve obligation, 
we have enacted Public Law 88-110. 

This law amends the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act by repeal- 
ing existing Reserve programs and estab- 
lishing a uniform permanent Reserve 
program for eligible individuals between 
17 and 26 years of age. The duration of 
the active duty obligation will be deter- 
mined by the length of time required for 
the reservist to qualify for the special 
skill for which he enlisted. This measure 
will provide additional flexibility, uni- 
formity, and equity within the reserve 
programs, 

MILITARY PAY RAISE 

On October 2, President Kennedy, with 

a good deal of pleasure, signed into law a 


measure which originated in this body, 


a bill authorizing military pay increases 
of an estimated $1,243,084,000 a year; 
$1,213 million of that amount was for 
the military forces of the Defense De- 
partment, and the remainder was for the 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. A re- 
quest for a military pay raise was in- 
cluded in the budget message of the 
President transmitted to the Congress on 
January 17 of this year. In that message 
it was noted that the last general military 
pay raise occurred in 1958. Since that 
time wage increases in private industry 
have provided strong inducement for 
highly trained military personnel to leave 
the service for higher paying jobs in 
civilian life. 

The majority report of our Armed 
Services Committee pointed out that 
military pay has risen only 16.2 percent 
since 1952 whereas the salaries of profes- 
sional and technical workers have risen 
49 percent in the same period, the sal- 
aries of production workers 44.8 percent, 
and of civil service employees 34.3 per- 
cent. The increased combat efficiency 
resulting from less turnover in the serv- 
ices is essential to our national security. 
In addition, the high costs of training 
new personnel will be decreased. 

Approximately $1,057,729,000 was au- 
thorized for active duty personnel in the 
Department of Defense; $951,044,000 is 
for basic pay increases averaging nearly 
17 percent in every grade except for per- 
sonnel with less than 2 years of service. 
The largest increase was in the basic pay 
of officers and enlisted men in the middle 
grades. 
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There was authorized $42,502,000 for 
family separation allowances and ap- 
proximately $77,520,000 a year for ter- 
minal leave payments, social security, 
severance pay, Reserve readjustment pay, 
death gratuities, and reenlistment bo- 
nuses. 

Approximately $11,663,000 was au- 
thorized for submarine pay, high-pres- 
sure chamber duty, double incentive pay- 
ments for hazardous duty, hostile duty 
pay, medical and dental incentive pay, 
and contract surgeon’s pay. 

This bill also provides an entirely new 
way of computing retirement pay in the 
future and thus, as the Washington Post 
said, “remedied an old injustice.” In 
the future a method based upon increases 
in the cost of living will be used. This 
system, currently provided for civil serv- 
ice retirees, provides that whenever the 
Consumer Price Index rises 3 percent 
over the preceding year, retirement pay 
will rise correspondingly. 

The provisions for retired personnel in 
the t of Defense totaled $82,- 
372,000. Of this, $40,984,000 is for a flat 
5 percent increase for all personnel re- 
tired between June 1, 1958, and April 1, 
1963. Approximately $27,517,000 is in- 
tended to allow persons who retired prior 
to 1958 to recompute their retirement pay 
on the basis of the pay rates in effect be- 
tween 1958 and 1963. Persons in this 
category can, instead, receive a straight 
5 percent cost of living increase; $4,400,- 
000 is for retirement benefits for person- 
nel retiring between April 1 and October 
1—the effective date of the law—and 
$9,471,000 for personnel retiring during 
the balance of the fiscal year 1964. 

This law also had the effect of increas- 
ing the pension paid to widows of mili- 
tary personnel who die either on active 
duty or of service-connected causes after 
leaving the service. 

Approximately $73,229,000 is author- 
ized for retirement pay for reserve per- 
sonnel in the Department of Defense. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense has esti- 
mated that between 25 and 65 million 
lives would be saved by providing reason- 
able protection against fallout radiation. 
The majority of the Members of this 
House have come to believe that civil de- 
fense is an integral part of the Nation’s 
military defense. Although nuclear war 
is unlikely, it is a possibility over the next 
several decades and its consequences are 
too grave to be discounted. 

Accordingly, in September of this year, 
we passed a bill authorizing $190.6 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1964 to begin new 
phases of the civil defense program, 
This bill would authorize $175 million in 
outright grants for the construction of 
fallout shelters in public and non-profit 
institutions. It would also require fall- 
out shelters in all Federal buildings and 
authorizes $15.6 million for that purpose. 

Hearings on this program are under- 
way in the other body. 

In addition, the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act, adopted for fiscal year 
1963 in May of this year appropriated 
$15 million for surveying, stocking, and 
marking civil defense shelters. 

The independent offices appropriations 
bill, passed in December, also contained 
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appropriations for the civil defense pro- 
gram. It provided $70,319,000 to’ con- 
tinue the established civil defense pro- 
gram and $41,250,000 for research, the 
shelter survey, and the marking of civil 
defense shelters. 

It also made an appropriation of $27,- 
500,000 to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enable it to 
procure additional emergency civil de- 
fense hospitals, to maintain the 2,680 
hospitals acquired in prior years, and to 
continue the emergency health training 
and preparedness activities of the De- 
partment. 

NATIONAL STOCKPILE 

The national stockpile is composed of 
goods acquired to meet estimated needs 
in time of war. The Kennedy admin- 
istration was consistent throughout in 
demanding that the stockpile not exceed 
national emergency requirements. The 
excessive storage of any material is an 
unnecessary burden on public funds and 
a possible source of questionable profits 
to contractors. 

In line with this, the Ist session of the 
88th Congress has passed two laws de- 
signed to hold down the supply of stock- 
piled materials. 

Because the supply of cadmium, a 
metal used chiefly in electroplating, 
chemicals, and alloys, is in excess of our 
national stockpile objectives and because 
there is a severe scarcity of cadmium on 
the domestic market, a scarcity adversely 
affecting industry, we authorized the sale 
of 2 million pounds of cadmium of do- 
mestic interests, This bill waived the 
6-month waiting period ordinarily re- 
quired by the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpile Act. 

Similarly, Public Law 88-154 author- 
ized the disposal of the surplus water- 
fowl feathers and down now held in the 
national stockpile. Again, the normal 
6-month waiting period was waived. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


On July 22 President Kennedy signed 
into law (Public Law 88-72) a bill au- 
thorizing appropriations of $216,271,000 
for Atomic Energy Commission construc- 
tion projects for the fiscal year 1964. 
Such appropriations are necessary if the 
program of the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy for the maxi- 
mum contribution to the general welfare 
and to the common defense and security 
is to be continued. 

Included in the total authorization 
are $172,562,000 for 46 new projects, 
$7,500,000 added to a previous appropri- 
ation of $15 million for cooperation with 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
in the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, $709,000 added to a pre- 
vious authorization of $3,600,000 for re- 
search and development of the last 
breeder reactor concept, $30 million for 
the development, design, construction, 
and operation of a spectral shift nuclear 
powerplant, and $5,500,000 for a cooper- 
ative program with West Germany under 
which the United States would supply a 
particle fuel element for testing in Ger- 
many. 

This law also contains a provision re- 
quiring authorization by the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of all Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriations 
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after January 1, 1964. Currently all au- 
thorizations except those for construc- 
tion are made under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. It is intended that this 
provision will give Congress authority to 
exercise a greater degree of legislative 
control over the atomic energy program. 

A supplemental Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill was passed in 
November. This measure authorized an 
additional $17,945,000 for the construc- 
tion of 12 additional new facilities for 
the nuclear weapons development pro- 
gram. These facilities were intended for 
use in implementing three of the four 
safeguards which President Kennedy 
pledged to adopt if the Senate consented 
to the ratification of the partial nuclear 
test ban treaty. These four safeguards 
were the continuation of comprehensive 
underground nuclear test programs, the 
maintenance nuclear laboratory facil- 
ities to attract and retain scientists, the 
improvement of detection equipment, 
and the maintenance of the facilities 
needed for the rapid resumption of at- 
mospheric testing. 

This bill did not include an authoriza- 
tion for the improvement of detection 
equipment, the third safeguard. This 
is primarily the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Defense. However, the 12 
construction projects authorized will 
implement the other three safeguards. 

This bill brought the total authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal year 1964 for new con- 
struction projects to $190,507,000. 

Appropriations for the operation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
fiscal year 1964 were made in the Public 
Works Appropriations Act passed in De- 
cember, That act made appropriations 
of $2,342,669,000 for operating expenses 
and $400 million for plant and capital 
equipment for the Agency. 

ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency was established in 1961. It is 
responsible for the conduct, support, and 
coordination of research for arms con- 
trol and disarmament policy formula- 
tion, the preparation for and manage- 
ment of U.S. participation in interna- 
tional negotiations in the arms control 
and disarmament field, the dissemina- 
tion, and coordination of public infor- 
mation concerning arms control and 
disarmament, and the preparation for, 
operation of, or direction of U.S. par- 
ticipation in such international control 
systems as may, under treaty arrange- 
ments, become part of U.S. arms control 
and disarmament activities, Its origi- 
nal appropriation was $10 million. 

In November the Congress authorized 
appropriations of $20 million through 
the fiscal year 1965 for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Such appro- 
priations were recognized as essential to 
the continued success of that agency. 
That it has been successful may be at- 
tested by two outstanding achievements 
in the past year—the partial nuclear test 
ban treaty and the emergency “hot line” 
link between Washington and Moscow. 
Long and careful research by the Agency 
preceded both of these achievements. 

In December an appropriation of $7,- 
500,000 was made for the fiscal year 1964. 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

In 1958 Congress established the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. In carrying out the policy of 
Congress that activities in space should 
be devoted to peaceful purposes for the 
benefit of all mankind, that agency was 
empowered to conduct research for the 
solution of problems of flight within and 
outside the earth’s atmosphere and de- 
velop, construct, test, and operate aero- 
nautical and space vehicles for that pur- 
pose; to conduct activities that may be 
required for the exploration of space 
with manned and unmanned vehicles; to 
arrange for the most effective utilization 
of the scientific and engineering re- 
sources of the United States and for co- 
operation by the United States with 
other nations in pursuit of peaceful pur- 
poses in aeronautical and space activi- 
ties; and to provide for the widest prac- 
ticable and appropriate dissemination of 
information concerning NASA's activi- 
ties and the results thereof. 

To enable that Agency to carry out the 
tasks which face it in this area of vast 
potential for the good of all mankind, 
Congress this year appropriated $5 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1964. As sent to 
the President, this bill appropriated 
funds as follows: $3,926 million for re- 
search and development, $680 million for 
the construction of facilities, and $494 
million for administrative operations. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS: 
THE WORLD BANK 

The International Bank. for Recon- 
struction and Finance—the World 
Bank—came into existence on Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, when the Articles of Agree- 
ment, formulated at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., were signed in 
Washington by representatives of 28 gov- 
ernments. There are now 101 members 
and the organization has successfully 
carried out its purpose of assisting in the 
reconstruction and development of its 
member countries. As of March 31, 1963, 
it had made 338 loans amounting to the 
equivalent of $6,758 million to 61 coun- 
tries and oversea territories. 

. In November this Congress enacted 
legislation authorizing the U.S. Governor 
of that organization to vote for a $1 bil- 
lion increase in the Bank’s authorized 
capital stock. No U.S. funds were in- 
volved; the bill was necessary only be- 
cause the Articles of Agreement estab- 
lishing the Bank required congressional 
approval for any capital stock increase. 
Approval was given in order to allow for 
the admission of new members and to 
permit special increases in the capital 
subscriptions of existing members. The 
rapid increase in membership had left 
only $210 million of the Bank’s total $21 
billion capital stock authorization avail- 
able for subscription by members. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton was established in 1934 to aid in the 
financing and facilitation of exports and 
imports and the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the United States or any of 
its territories or insular possessions and 
any foreign country or the agencies or 
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nationals thereof. It makes long-term 
loans to help finance the purchase of 
U.S. exports and also provides guaran- 
tees and insurance for the protection of 
U.S. exporters against political and 
credit risks. 

In his budget message transmitted to 
Congress on January 17, President Ken- 
nedy rightly referred to the Bank’s “sig- 
nificant contribution to the expansion of 
our foreign trade.” Aware of this contri- 
bution and responding to the requests of 
the President, this Congress has, by Pub- 
lic Law 88-101, extended the life of the 
Bank for 5 years. We have also raised 
the total amount of loans, guarantees, 
and insurance that the Bank may have 
outstanding at any one time by $2 billion 
and increased by $1 billion the total 
amount of export credit insurance and 
guarantees that may be outstanding at 
one time. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Department of State is the chief 
adviser to the President in the field of 
foreign policy and has the primary re- 
sponsibility for initiating and imple- 
menting the foreign policy of the United 
States. We have appropriated $322,- 
696,000 for that Department for the fiscal 
year 1964. 

This is in addition to the $7,870,300 ap- 
propriated in the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. 

A properly conceived and administered 
foreign aid program is of great value to 
the national interest of the United 
States. As was pointed out in the report 
of the Committee To Strengthen the 
Security of the Free World, a 10-member 
committee appointed by President Ken- 
nedy in 1962: 

We live in a world in which poverty, sick- 
ness, instability, and turmoil are rife and 
where a relentless Communist imperialism 
manipulates this misery to subvert men and 
nations from freedom’s cause. A foreign aid 
program is one instrument among many 
which we and other developed countries 
adequately can afford and vigorously must 
use in the defense and advancement of free 
world interests. 


To carry out this program, we have 
appropriated $3,298,705,607 for the fiscal 
year 1964. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDING ACT 


Public Law 88-94, signed by President 
Kennedy on August 12, authorized a 2- 
year, $50 million appropriation for the 
Department of State in connection with 
the operation of its 286 oversea diplo- 
matic posts. The authorization covered 
appropriations for the acquisition, con- 
struction, alteration, and leasing of 
building overseas. The bill specifies that 
the financing is to be made from U.S. 
owned foreign currencies. This is an im- 
portant provision. If these funds are 
used rather than making a further de- 
mand upon our gold reserves, a favor- 
able effect upon our balance of payments 
can be anticipated. 

This is a good and reasonable house- 
keeping bill. Like any wise householder, 
the Government of the United States 
must provide for the maintenance and 
upkeep of its facilities. 

PHILIPPINE WAR CLAIMS 


The Foreign Service Buildings Act con- 
tains provisions relevant to Philippine 
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war claims. These provisions, much 
debated in both Houses of Congress, are 
the result of a compromise worked out 
between the two bodies. 

The Philippine War Claims Act of 
1962, Public Law 87-616, authorized the 
payment of $73 million to Philippine 
corporations and citizens as the unpaid 
balance of World War II damage claims 
filed under the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. The amendment to the 
1962 act, adopted this year, is an equi- 
table compromise by which the United 
States shall fulfill its obligations to the 
people of the Philippines while placing 
restrictions on lobby and claim collect- 
ing practices. 

This amendment provides: 

First, that no payment in excess of 
$25,000 be made to any individual claim- 
ant under the act. 

Second, that no former Commissioner 
or employee of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission or their assigns or asso- 
ciates is eligible to receive remuneration 
in connection with any claim coming 
under the act. 

Third, that anyone within the juris- 
diction of the United States who pays 
remuneration in violation of the act is 
subject to a fine of $5,000 and/or im- 
prisonment for 1 year and anyone who 
receives remuneration is subject to a fine 
of $5,000 and/or imprisonment for 5 
years. 

Fourth, that the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission recover from any- 
one receiving remuneration in violation 
of the act an amount equal to three times 
the amount received in remuneration. 

Fifth, that a claimant’s acceptance of 
a payment will be considered full satis- 
faction and final settlement of his war 
damage claims. 

Sixth, that a special fund be estab- 
lished in the U.S. Treasury. This fund 
will consist of the difference between the 
amount paid in approved claims and the 
amount that would have been paid if the 
$25,000 limit had not been placed upon 
individual claims. This amount—esti- 
mated at between $20 and $30 million— 
will be used for educational exchange 
programs between the United States and 
the Philippines. 

Seventh, that the difference between 
the approved claims—paid and placed in 
the educational fund—and the $73 mil- 
lion appropriated in 1962 will revert to 
the general fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

PEACE CORPS 

In my report last year I referred to 
the Peace Corps as “a new, imaginative, 
and informal approach to the field of 
foreign aid to the lesser developed na- 
tions.” That Corps, established by 
President Kennedy in 1961, has been an 
undisputed success. 

In 1962 we appropriated $59 million 
for that agency. This year we have al- 
most doubled its funds by authorizing 
$102 million for the fiscal year 1964. 
This will allow it to increase from 6,600 
to 11,300 the number of volunteers sent 
to underdeveloped countries to live and 
work with the people and to assist them 
to raise their standard of living. One 
of the sponsors of the bill, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. CORNELIUS GAL- 
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LAGHER, described it as “the best invest- 
ment we haye ever made to demonstrate 
the real spirit of America's desire to help 
the people of other lands.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken the time to 
present a fairly complete picture of the 
accomplishments of the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress. I have not, of course, 
discussed all of the measures enacted 
during this session. But I did wish to 
document my earlier statement that we 
have devoted ourselves to the whole spec- 
trum of needs of a diverse country and 
a diverse people. 

There are those who will call this bill 
important and that bill petty. There 
are those who scoff at what they call 
housekeeping bills. There are those 
. who see the extension of an earlier meas- 
ure as automatically minor and the en- 
actment of a new one as automatically 
major. All of these are subjective judg- 
ments and none of them is entirely true. 
To a young man in the service the mili- 


tary pay raise is significant. It probably 


is not to a bachelor in his 68th year. 
But the extension of the housing for the 
elderly program is of interest to that 
gentleman. The appropriation for the 
operation of diplomatic posts abroad may 
not seem very dramatic to a housewife 
but the mental retardation bill will if 
she has a child so afflicted. 

I could go on enumerating examples 
such as this. I trust I have said enough 
to make my point: This is a vast country 
with myriads of problems and the effi- 
cient governance of the Nation requires 
attention to all of them, the large and 
the small, the dramatic and the tedious, 
the momentary and the persisting. 

A legislative record is made by well 
ordered, consistent action. This re- 
quires time, patience, an open mind, and 
a willingness to cooperate.. The Mem- 
bers of this body have displayed these 
qualities in high degree. The result is 
a laudable beginning toward what I truly 
believe will be a historic Congress. 


Address by Dr. Gershon B. Chertoff at 
Union Junior College, Cranford, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the appeal 
of the late President John F. Kennedy 
to reason and learning was a principal 
theme of a recent address by Dr. Gershon 
B. Chertoff, rabbi of Congregation B'nai 
Israel, Elizabeth, N.J. Dr. Chertoff 
spoke at the Thanksgiving memorial pro- 
gram for students at Union Junior Col- 
lege at Cranford, N.J., on November 27, 
just 5 days after the tragic assassination 
in Dallas, 

The death of President Kennedy 
should certainly strengthen our resolve 
to root out prejudice and unreasoning 
distrust wherever we find it. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the text of Rabbi Chertoff’s moving ad- 
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dress, as published in the Cranford 
Citizen and Chronicle of Thursday, De- 
cember 5, be reprinted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. GERSHON CHERTOFF 


It goes against the grain to celebrate our 
country and sing its praises so soon after our 
martyred President has fallen cold and dead. 
How shall we offer thanks when on the 
silent ground lies the silent slain? We weep 
for the voice of hope that was stilled; we 
grieve for the promise not completely ful- 
filled; we mourn for the burgeoning great- 
ness that had not yet reached its climax. 

In the President’s death there is not only 
tragedy, but also transfiguration. America 
was always promises, and continues to be. 
And now that he belonge to the ages, the 
President’s words, along with those of the 
two Roosevelts, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington, have become testament rather than 
tool, and are part of the American scriptures 
that have always inspired America to break 
a lance with the future and laugh at fears 
for the morrow. 

For us of the academic and scholarly com- 
munity, there is particular consolation. In 
his last prepared address for Dallas, which 
was undelivered but published, the President 
spoke directly to us. In it he emphasized 
the indispensable link between leadership 
and learning. 

“Ignorance and misinformation can handi- 
cap the progress of a city or a company,” he 
wrote, “but they can, if allowed to prevail 
in foreign policy handicap this country's 
security. In a world of complex and con- 
tinuing problems, in a world full of frustra- 
tions and irritations, America’s leadership 
must be guided by the lights of learning and 
reason—or else those who confuse rhetoric 
with reality and the plausible with the pos- 
sible will gain the popular ascendency with 
their y swift and simple solutions to 
every world problem.” 

The pursuit of learning and the exercise of 
reason—these are the tasks of the academic 
community and are inseparable from the 
civilized life. 

You are being trained in the life of reason, 
so that you might be civilized. You are be- 
ing taught to think. Thinking is a sophisti- 
cated activity. The authentic thinker rec- 
ognizes the complexity of problems and does 
not seek simple (simplistic) answers. He 
has a feel for subtleties and is willing to 
live with partial solutions. He respects dif- 
ferences of opinion and has the wit and wis- 
dom to agree to disagree. We never achieve 
this goal in its entirety, but if we make the 
attempt, we cannot wholly fail. 

The barbarian on the other hand does not 
even make the attempt. The connoisseurs 
of violence, from Faubus to Wallace to Bar- 
nett, together with their followers and pred- 
ecessors who created the atmosphere for Os- 
wald’s act, are the true primitives. They 
devaluate everything about life except the 
instruments for defacing it. They confuse 
their own rhetoric with reality. They think 
with their fists and persuade with a gun; 
they spew words of hate and defy the law, 
in a vain attempt to force simple and swift 
solutions where there are none. They are 
extremists because they cannot live with 
the frustrations and irritations of continu- 
ing problems. Their cult of force, if suc- 
cessful, would bring about the dethrone- 
ment of reason, the closing off of discussion, 
the denial of the rights of opposition, and 
an end to democracy. 

The late President Kennedy's appeal to 
reason and learning, his very martyrdom, 
call us back to the faith of our Founding 
Fathers and might very well serve as the 
text for Thanksgiving. His challenge recalls 
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the “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind” that animated the authors of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. They rested their 
case before mankind on a common belief in 
self-evident truths, in reason, and in the 
moral ideas of Western civilization shared 
by educated men everywhere. 

It is for us the living to dedicate our- 
selves to the unfinished work to which they 
were committed and which our martyred 
President so nobly advanced. 

On his last sad journey, from which he 
did not return, the President stopped at 
Tampa, Fla., where he addressed the busi- 
ness community. He deplored the attitudes 
of those businessmen who were interested 
only in their business and not in the busi- 
ness of Government. To them “the balance 
sheet and profit rate of their own corpora- 
tion” were “of more importance than the 
worldwide balance of power or the nation- 
wide rate of unemployment.” 

And he quoted to them the passage fr 
Dickens‘ Christmas Carol in which 5 
Scrooge is terrified by the ghost of his former 
partner, Jacob. Marley. And Scrooge, ap- 
palled by Marley's story of ceaseless wander- 
ing, cries out, “But you were always a good 
man of business, Jacob.“ And the ghost of 
Marley, his legs bound by a chain of ledger 
books and cash boxes, replies: “Business? 
Mankind was my business. The common 
welfare was my business. Charity, mercy, 
forbearance, and benevolence were all my 
business, The dealings of my trade were but 
a drop of water in the comprehensive ocean 
of my business.” 

Charity, mercy, forbearance, and benevo- 
lence, together with a passion for justice 
and and an acceptance of the yoke of the 


achieved unless we eradicate from our minds 
and hearts the egoism that restricts our con- 
cerns to our own private affairs alone and 
hardens our hearts to the common weal. 

Democracy is a sophisticated doctrine, be- 
yond the reach of the barbarian, the con- 
noisseur of violence. It demands the edu- 
cated heart as well as the educated mind. It 
is no wonder that we falter and fail, But if 
in the words of the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution we are to promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, then, in the 
words of President Kennedy, “whether we 
work in the White House or the statehouse, 
or in a house of industry or commerce, man- 
kind is our business, and if we work in har- 
mony, if we understand the problems of 
each other and the responsibilities that each 
of us bear, then surely the business of man- 
kind will prosper, and your children and 
mine will move ahead in a secure world, and 
one in which there is opportunity for them 
all.” 

The ancient commentators in their quest 
for universal meaning in scripture interpre- 
ted synonyms which the careless eye sees 
as nothing but trifling, as being rife with 
subtleties. In the Bible when a man has 
passed away, Holy Writ usually describes 
him as having died. But when King David 
died he is described as having “slept with his 
fathers.” 

The distinction according to the ccmmen- 
tators is momentous. The expression of 
sleeping was used in the case of David be- 
cause he left a son like himself, who walked 
in the ways of his father and continued his 
noble deeds. Therefore, David did not truly 
die, but lived on in the reflected life of his 
son. But when a man's ideals and Lis style 
of life are not carried on by worthy succes- 
sors, then he dies with the death of his ideals, 

Democracy is forever precarious and un- 
stable, and in no manner does it promise a 
tame idyll or a static utopia. The violence 
that destroyed the President and tore the 
fabric of our society is the price we pay in 
failure for the vision of the ideal society. 
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We now know bafflement, tragedy, sacrifice, 
and defeat. But we may well know fulfill- 
ment if the President will not have died, but 
will have slept with his fathers. 

Our efforts will consecrate his unhappy 
end if we dedicate ourselves to the unfinished 
task begun by our Founding Fathers, that the 
President set before himself. Let us here 
firmly resolye that from this honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which he gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion. Then he shall not have died in vain, 
and this Nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and violence shall be no 
more. 


Navy Yards and Naval Strength Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent authoritative British publication, 
Jane's Fighting Ships, touching upon 
comparative naval strength in the world, 
declared that “the United States still 
has the greatest navy the world has ever 
seen,” but “the Soviet Navy has a new 
look which must have a profound effect 
on naval thinking and planning on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” 

I think it can be said that this ob- 
servation by a great naval authority like 
Jane should be carefully heeded and 
taken to heart by those in the Congress 
and administration having to do with 
the defense of this Nation, particularly 
our naval strength. 

According to Jane's the world has more 
navies than ever before, 96 in number. 
While some of these are considered to be 


no mere infants-in-arms, but quite con- 


siderable fleets, notably those of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and Indonesia, it 
seems that we should lose no time in 
carefully reappraising our own position 
in terms of nayal strength. 

It is the opinion of Jane's that the 
United States, as the senior partner of 
the victorious Allies, is in danger of be- 
coming topheavy with the weight of its 
outdated, war-built. hulls, although, of 
course, the United States has built in 
recent years the biggest and most sophis- 
ticated warships in every major cate- 
gory, while the navies of the so-called 
defeated nations are rising on a pin- 
nacle of new steel, unfettered by the 
deadwood of a generation gone. 

In brief, our Navy, while strong, has 
more older ships than the newer navies, 
and this is especially true of the Russian 
Navy which is being built up at a very 
rapid rate. 

Jane's made reference to the oft- 
reiterated and reiterated and proven 
maxim exemplified by Nelson, Churchill, 
and Mahan: “Who rules the sea rules the 
world.” 

While this maxim is now subject to 
some revision, it is pointed out that if 
the United States can turn out nuclear- 
powered submarines at the rate of 10 to 
12 per year, so also can the Soviet Union. 
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It is said that the Soviet naval watch- 
word seems to be intelligence, infiltration, 
and interception. To these ends, the So- 
viet Union has built and is building a 
strong and modern navy second only to 
that of the United States. It has rapidly 
built and is increasing alarmingly an 
enormous merchant fleet while our own 
American merchant marine has been 
permitted to fall back in comparative 
strength with other great powers. The 
Soviet Union has also accumulated the 
world’s largest, most modern, and unusu- 
ally versatile fishing fleet of trawlers 
which, as we know, are being widely used 
for gathering information, sometimes 
close to our shores and in this Western 
Hemisphere. 

In addition, it has created a large fleet 
of survey ships in a massive and world- 
wide oceanographic research effort, ac- 
cording to such a distinguished authority 
as Jane's. 

The Soviet has made sufficient progress 
with the building of a new spearhead in 
the shape of new warships, including 
guided missile ships and nuclear sub- 
marines, that she has been able to dis- 
card her long streaming tail of older 
warships, although this Nation has not 
had such notable success along these 
lines. 

It is also Jane’s informed view that the 
Soviet Navy has the most powerful sub- 
marine fleet the world has ever known. 
Even excluding training and obsolescent 
units, there are believed to be over 400 
effective submarines, including 25 nu- 
clear powered, and over 40 armed with 
guided missiles. 

According to the commander in chief 
of the Soviet Navy, submarines constitute 
the Soviet Union's main striking force at 
sea and this is something that has been 
known to our own, as well as other, naval 
experts in the world. 

The information furnished by Jane's, 
much of which has been and is available 
to our own experts, and the pertinent ob- 
servations made as a corolary to this in- 
formation, should certainly be sobering 
upon our own thinking and acting in the 
planning and construction of naval craft 
for our own Navy and national defense. 

Short of cutting down key critical con- 
struction of new naval craft in modern 
categories, this Nation should be now 
building at a greater rate than it is in 
these categories to match the Soviet and 
other navies of the world, so that we will 
not be left behind as long as it is neces- 
sary in this troubled world to provide for 
our security and that of our associates of 
the free world. 

We can hope and work for peace, to be 
sure, and we must devote ourselves ener- 
getically to that end in the name of 
humanity, freedom and justice. But we 
must never negate our naval strength or 
allow it to fall below that of our com- 
petitors in overall naval potential. 

Above all, we cannot allow important 
arms and agencies of that strength, like 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, and other 
repair and modernizing installations to 
deteriorate, run down, to be curtailed or, 
as some propose, entirely eliminated. 

Till the time comes that an effective, 
permanent, lasting peace is established 
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let us hope and pray that will be soon— 
our course is obvious and imperative. It 
must be to keep our Navy and all other 
vital defense arms in a state of adequacy, 
readiness and modernity to meet every 
test, every challenge, 

Instead of laying plans to dismantle 
the Boston Naval Shipyard and similar 
installations in the country, it would 


seem far more appropriate for us, indeed 


vital and compelling for us, to build up, 
streamline and modernize these estab- 
lishments so that they can serve us and 
our great Navy with more efficiency, skill 
and readiness to meet every need in a 
sensible, economical manner. 

We must under no circumstances allow 
our understandable zest and quest for 
sensible economy to jeopardize our de- 
fense forces and leave the Nation more 
susceptible to military attack. 

I think that we must meet those chal- 
lenges of the Soviet Union and other 
nations in naval strength and we must do 
it without further delay or equivocation. 

I am forwarding a copy of these re- 
marks to our great President, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Defense, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I hope that 
the subject matter will be carefully pon- 
dered, examined, appraised, and acted 
upon before our great American Navy 
becomes less than the greatest and most 
effective in the world and unable ade- 
quately to perform its proper role in 
defending the country. 

Navy yards, naval strength, and a 
powerful, balanced striking force are 
vital to the safety and security of this 
Nation, and I most respectfully urge 
upon the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Joint Chiefs their most energetic 
efforts, not only to hold the line for the 
Navy, but to build and develop this great 
defense arm and keep it as the greatest 
and the best Navy in the world. 


Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, during the unhappy days after 
November 22 many fine tributes were 
paid to President Kennedy. One of the 
most eloquent I have seen is the moving 
address which Rabbi Gershon B. Cher- 
toff, of Temple Bnai Israel in Elizabeth, 
N.J., delivered to the students and fac- 
ulty of Union Junior College on the day 
before Thanksgiving. 

It was hard for all of us to thing of 
giving thanks so soon after the tragedy 
which shattered the Nation. But Rabbi 
Chertoff’s inspiring address has demon- 
strated that this Thanksgiving was a time 
to be grateful for the heritage of reason 
and knowledge which President Kennedy 
left us, and to which we must now dedi- 
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cate ourselves. I ask unanimous consent 
that Rabbi Chertoff’s Thanksgiving trib- 
ute to our late President be included in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp as follows: 

Apsress BY RABBI CHERTOFF 

It goes against the grain to celebrate our 
country and sing its praises so soon after 
our martyred President has fallen cold and 
dead. How shall we offer thanks when on 
the silent ground lies the silent slain? We 
weep for the voice of hope that was stilled, 
we grieve for the promise not completely ful- 
filled, we mourn for the burgeoning great- 
ness that had not yet reached its climax. 

In the President's death there is not only 
tragedy, but also transfiguration. America 
was always promises, and continues to be, 
And now that he belongs to the ages, the 
President's words, along with those of the 
two Roosevelts, Lincoln, Jefferson, and 
Washington, have become testament rather 
than tool, and are part of the American 
scriptures that have always inspired Amer- 
ica to break a lance with the future and 
laugh at fears for the morrow. 

For us of the academic and scholarly com- 
munity there is particular consolation. In 
his last prepared address for Dallas, which 
was undelivered but published, the Presl- 
dent spoke directly to us. In it he em- 
phasized the indispensable link between lead- 
ership and learning. 

“Ignorance and misinformation can handi- 
cap the progress of a city or a company.“ he 
wrote, “but they can, if allowed to prevail 
in foreign policy, handicap this country's 
security. In a world of complex and con- 
tinuing problems, in a world full of frustra- 
tions and irritations, America’s leadership 
must be guided by the lights of learning 
and reason—or else those who confuse 
rhetoric with reality and the plausible with 
the possible will gain the popular ascendan- 
cy with their seemingly swift and simple 
solutions to every world problem.” 

The pursuit of learning and the exercise 
of reason—these are the tasks of the aca- 
demic community and are inseparable from 
the civilized life, 

You are being trained in the life of reason, 
so that you might be civilized. You are 
being taught to think. Thinking is a sophis- 
ticated activity. The authentic thinker 
recognizes the complexity of problems and 
does not seek simple (simplistic) answers. 
He has a feel for subtleties and is willing to 
live with partial solutions. He respects dif- 
ferences of opinion and has the wit and 
wisdom to agree to disagree. We never 
achieve this goal in its entirety, but if we 
make the attempt, we cannot wholly fail, 

The barbarian on the other hand does not 
even make the attempt. The connoisseurs of 
violence, from Faubus to Wallace to Bar- 
nett, together with their followers and pred- 
ecessors who created the atmosphere for 
Oswald's act, are the true primitives. They 
devaluate everything about life except the 
instruments for defacing it. They confuse 
thelr own rhetoric with reality. They think 
with their fists and persuade with a gun, 
they spew words of hate and defy the law, in 
a vain attempt to force simple and swift solu- 
tions where there are none. They are ex- 
tremists because they cannot live with the 
frustrations and łrritations of continuing 
problems. Their cult of force, if successful, 
would bring about the dethronement of rea- 
son, the closing off of discussion, the denial 
of the rights of opposition, and an end to 
democracy. 

The late President Kennedy's appeal to 
reason and learning, his very martyrdom, 
calls us back to the faith of our Founding 
Fathers and might very well serve as the text 
for Thanksgiving. His challenge recalls the 
“decent to the opinions of mankind” 
that animated the authors of the Declaration 
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of Independence, They rested their case be- 
fore mankind on a common belief in self- 
evident truths, in reason, and in the moral 
ideas of Western civilization shared by edu- 
cated men everywhere. 

It is for us the living to dedicate ourselves 
to the unfinished work to which they were 
committed and which our martyred President 
so nobly advanced. 

On his last sad journey,.from which he did 
not return, the President stopped at Tampa, 
Flá., where he addressed the business com- 
munity. He deplored the attitudes of those 
businessmen who were interested only in 
their business and not in the business of 
government. To them “the balance sheet 
and profit rate of their own corporations” 
were of more importance that the world- 
wide balance of power or the nationwide rate 
of uhemployment,” And he quoted to them 
the passage from Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
in which Ebenezer Scrooge is terrified by the 
ghost of his former partner, Jacob Marley. 
And Scrooge, appalled by Marley's story of 
ceaseless wandering, cries out, “But you were 
always a good man of business, Jacob.” And 
the ghost of Marley, his legs bound by a 
chain of ledger books and cash boxes, re- 
plied: “Business? Mankind was my business. 


‘The common welfare was my business 


Charity, mercy, forebearance, and benevo- 
lence were my business. The dealings of my 
trade were but a drop of water in the com- 
prehensive ocean of my business.” 


Charity, mercy, forebearance and benevo- 
lence, together with a passion for justice and 
an acceptance of the yoke of the law, these 
are the ingredients out of which democracy 
is made. They will not be achieved unless 
we eradicate from our minds and hearts the 
egoism that restricts our concerns to our 
own private affairs alone and hardens our 
hearts to the common weal. 


Democracy is a sophisticated doctrine, be- 
yond the reach of the barbarian, the con- 
noisseur of violence. It demands the edu- 
cated heart as well as the educated mind, It 
is no wonder that we falter and fail. But if 
in the words of the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution we are to promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, then in the words 
of President Kennedy, “whether we work in 
the White House or the statehouse, or in a 
house of industry, or commerce, mankind is 
our business and if we work in harmony, if 
we understand the problems of each other 
and the responsibilities that each of us bears, 
then surely the business of mankind will 
prosper, and your children and mine will 
move ahead in a secure world, and one in 
which there is opportunity for them all.” 

The ancient commentators in thelr quest 
for universal meaning in Scripture inter- 
preted synonyms which the careless eye sees 
as nothing but trifling, as being rife with 
subtleties. In the Bible when a man has 
passed away, Holy Writ usually describes him 
as having died. But when King David died 
he is described as having “slept with his 
fathers.” 

The distinction according to the commen- 
tators is momentous. The expression of 
“sleeping” was used in the case of David be- 
cause he left a son like himself, who walked 
in the ways of his father and continued his 
noble deeds. Therefore David did not truly 
die, but lived on in the reflected life of his 
son, But when a man’s ideals and his style 
of life are not carried on by worthy suc- 
cessors, then he dies with the death of his 
ideals. 

Democracy is forever precarious and un- 
stable, and in no manner does it promise a 
tame idyll or a static utopia. The violence 
that destroyed the President and tore the 
fabric of our society is the price we pay in 
failure for the vision of the ideal society. 
We now know bafflement, tragedy, sacrifice, 
and defeat. But we may well know fulfill- 
ment if the President will not have died, but 
will have slept with his fathers. 
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Our efforts will consecrate his unhappy end 
if we dedicate ourselves to the unfinished 
task begun by our Founding Fathers, that 
the Preesident set before himself. Let us 
here firmly resolve that from this honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which he gave the last full measure 
of devotion. Then he shall not have died in 
vain, and this Nation under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and violence shall 
be no more. 


Scranton Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks the press has devoted much 
space to discussion of potential candi- 
dates in 1964. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania is proud that its favorite son for 
the Republican nomination is a young, 
aggressive and intelligent individual who 
currently serves as Governor of that 
State—William W. Scranton. 


He has many qualifications for the 
Presidency. He has compiled an envi- 
able record as Governor. Scranton has 
broad experience in government, not 
only on the State level, but on the Na- 
tional level. He has made a creditable 
record while serving with the State De- 
partment and as a Member of Congress. 


An editorial appearing December 24, 
1963, in the Washington Evening Star 
outlines the outstanding assets of this 
young leader. 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCRANTON AGAIN 

Back in July; the Star suggested that Wil- 
liam W. Scranton, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
was the best man the Republicans could put 
forward as their presidential candidate. 
Now, as a lot of other people seem to be 
reaching the same conclusion, we say it 
again. 

Politically, much has changed. Presi- 
dent Kennedy's death, which no one could 
foresee, has materially altered the estimates 
which, though it may seem a cold and un- 
feeling thing to say, must still enter into 
the political calculations. As always, the 
political men at the conventions will try to 
nominate a winner. 

It would have been very difficult for any 
Republican—hbarring some unforeseen na- 
tional or international turn for the worse— 
to have beaten John F. Kennedy. Anyone 
who thinks that Lyndon B. Johnson, given 
the current signs and portents, will be less 
than a formidable opponent in November, 
had better think again. This coming elec- 
tion will be tough for the GOP, and the 
party will have to come up with its strongest 
possible candidate. ý 

All of which brings us back to Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor Scranton. 

In his political career (he is only 46) Gov- 
ernor Scranton has been something of a 
reluctant dragon. But he has worked hard 
and with success to alleviate the distress 
in some of his State's problem areas. He 
was pushed into running for the House in 
a strong Democratic district. He won by 
some 17,000 votes. (John Kennedy carried 
the district by about 15,000 votes). 

The next big test came when Mr. Scran- 
ton was to run a Richardson 
Dilworth, Philadelphia’s reform“ mayor, for 
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the governorship. To the surprise of most 
people, including Mayor Dilworth, Mr. Scran- 
ton won by about 500,000 votes. 

Now it starts all over again. Governor 
Scranton is being urged to skip the reluc- 
tan business. General Eisenhower 


ler and the New York Herald Tribune have 
added their encouragement. In any event, 
if he intends to make his move, which evi- 
dently he does, Mr. Scranton must make it 
soon. The Republican convention is only 
about 7 months away. 

Nationally, the Governor is not well known. 
He can’t hope to sit back and wait for the 
GOP nomination to come to him on a plat- 
ter. 


Without trying to list all of Mr. Scranton's 
qualifications, and without contending that 
he is the only worthy Republican, we would 
point to the following: He is a man of con- 
siderable culture. He has served with credit 


the needs of the economically dis- 
tressed, to maintaining a certain fiscal sanity 
even at the risk of opposition from a certain 
segment of old-line GOP supporters. With 
all of this, he has been a stanch supporter 
of civil rights. 
Governor Scranton has a wife 


e cam 
seen of him, he is a politician endowed 
a refreshing and unusual measure of 
And perhaps most important of all, 


unite all factions of the GOP. If this proves 
so, he will win the nomination. 


Report of Activities of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, Ist Session, 
88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 19 I presented to the Senate a pre- 
liminary report of the activities of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia during the Ist session, 88th 
Congress. I now desire to supplement 
that report with a full review in detail of 
the committee's activities for that period 
of time. 

However, before I do this, may I ex- 
tend to my colleagues on this committee 
my appreciation for their helpfulness 
and assistance in our work. I believe 
that they are deserving of the gratitude 
of the entire Congress, the people of the 
District of Columbia, and the people of 
the entire country for the hours they 
spend in tending to the business of the 
Nation’s Capital City while carrying on 
their other major activities incident to 
their service in the Congress. May I 
further express my deep appreciation to 
my subcommittee chairmen who gave of 
their time and energy; namely, the very 
effective and hardworking senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is 
chairman of the Public Health, Educa- 
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tion, Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee; 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Hartke], whose energies 
and skills and experience in municipal 
government have been invaluable to our 
committee as chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee; and my warm friend and 
the capable junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], who has 
carried a major load of the committee’s 
work as chairman of the Business and 
Commerce Subcommittee, during his 
first year as a Member of the Senate. To 
the other committee members, the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
whose long service, both in the Senate 
and the House, made his work most valu- 
able to the committee; the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Proury], whose 
past service in the House has been most 
useful to the committee; and to the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. DoM- 
INIcK], whose experience in the House 
of Representatives and in the legislature 
of his home State has done much to as- 
sist the committee with its many prob- 
lems, I wish. to express my sincere 
thanks for the hours they gave to our 
committee. 

I would also like to express my deep 
appreciation for the cooperation I re- 
ceived personally as committee chairman 
from the Honorable JoHN McMILLAN, 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia and the individual 
members of his committee., Likewise, I 
wish to commend the cooperation and as- 
sistance that the staff members of the 
House District Committee have extended 
to the staff members of my committee 
during this session of Congress. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia received for consideration in the 
Ist session, 88th Congress, the following: 


Senate joint resolutions_...-..-..._._- 3 
TTT 34 
Weine 5 ee oo 3 
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During the session, there were reported 
to the Senate from the committee 18 
Senate bills and 12 House bills. 

Of the 34 House bills referred to the 
Senate, 21 are pending before the com- 
mittee. Seventeen bills and acts have 
become public law. Twelve Senate- 
passed bills are pending before the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee of the 
House. 

Twenty-nine hearings were held by 
subcommittees on Senate bills, and 13 
hearings were held by subcommittees 
on House bills. - 

The full committee held 17 hearings 
on bills and nominations and 6 joint 
hearings with the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House. 

The full committee met in executive 
session on four occasions. 


Number of bills, resolutions, acts and 
nominations referred to committee__ 
Number of bills, acts and nominations 


reported 
Number of bills and acts in process 
(hearings beld) 225-22. 12 
Number of bills and acts indefinitely 
postponed within committee, includ- 


Number of bills, resolutions and acts 
awaiting final action 86 
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The following is a list, by number and 
title, of all bills and acts passed by the 
Senate during the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress. Those that became law are 
indicated by the public or private law 
number: 

5.485, to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the annual inspection of all 
motor vehicles in the District of Columbia.“ 
approved February 18, 1938, as amended. 

5. 489, to amend the act of March 5, 1938, 
establishing a small claims and conciliation 
branch in the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Public Law 88-85. 

5.490, to amend the act of July 2, 1940, 
as amended, relating to the recording of 
liens on motor vehicles and trailers regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia, so as to 
eliminate the requirement that an alpha- 
betical file on such liens be maintained; 
Public Law 88-89. 

S. 628, to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945. 

S. 646, to prohibit the location of chan- 
ceries or other business offices of foreign 
governments in certain residential areas in 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 933, to amend the District of Columbia 
Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act and for other 


5.994, to amend the act entitled An act 
to create a Board for the Condemnation of 
Insanitary Buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 1, 1906, as amended. 

S.995, to amend the Street Readjustment 
Act of the District of Columbia so as to au- 
thorize the Commissioners cf the District of 
Columbia to close all or part of a street, road, 
highway, or alley in accordance with the 
requirements of an approved redevelopment 
or urban renewal plan, without regard to 
the notice provisions of such act, and for 
other purposes, 

S. 999, to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for compulsory school attendance, 
for the taking of a school census in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 4, 1925. 

S. 1024, to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to pay reloca- 
tion costs made n by actions of the 
District of Columbia government, and for 
other purposes. 

8. 1078, to amend the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Services Act, 

S. 1082, to establish in the Treasury a 
correctional industries fund for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, 

S. 1227, authorizing the Association of 
Universalist Women (a nonprofit corporation 
in the District of Columbia) to consolidate 
with the Alliance of Unitarian Women (a 
nonprofit corporation in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts) ; Public Law 88-19. 

S. 1401, to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to acquire, con- 
struct, operate, and regulate a public off- 
street parking facility. 

S. 1406, to authorize the establishment of 
a junior college division within the District 
of Columbia Teachers College, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1533, to amend the act of July 24, 1956, 
granting a franchise to D.C. Transit System, 
Inc.; Public Law 88-212, 

S. 1964, to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to increase 
the fee charged for learners’ permits. 

S. 2054, to eliminate the maintenance by 
the District of Columbia of perpetual ac- 
counts for unclaimed moneys held in trust 
by the government of the District of Colum- 
bia; Public Law 88-211. 

H.R. 1933, to amend the act of February 9, 
1907, entitled “An act to define the term 
‘registered nurse’ and to provide for the 
registration of nurses in the District of 
Columbia,” as amended, with respect to the 
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minimum age limitation for registration; 
Public Law 86-81. 

HR 1937, to amend the act known as the 
Life Insurance Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the act 
known as the Fire and Casualty Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved October 3, 
1940; Public Law 88-57. 

H.R. 2485, to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to make regulations to 
prevent and control the spread of communi- 
cable and preventable diseases," approved 
August 11, 1939, as amended; Public Law 
88-137. 

HR. 3190, to amend the act of March 3, 
1901, relating to devises snd bequests by will; 
Public Law 88-192. 

HR. 3191, to exempt life insurance com- 
panies from the act of February 4, 1913, reg- 
ulating loaning of money on securities in the 
District of Columbia; Public Law 88-191. 

H.R. 3537, to increase the jurisdiction of 
the Municipal Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in civil actions, to change the names 
of the court, and for other purposes; Public 
Law 88-60; 

H.R. 4276, to provide for the creation of 
horizontal property in the District 
of Columbia; Public Law 88-218. 

ELR. 4330, to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act; Public Law 
88-111, 

ELR. 5081, to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to sell a right- 
of-way across a portion of the District Train- 
ing School grounds at Laurel, Md., and for 
other purposes; Private Law 83-67. 

HR. 6338, to enact the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; Public Law 88-243. 

ER. 6177, to amend section 2(a) of article 
VI of the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1947 relating to the annual payment to 
the District of Columbia by the United 
States; Public Law 88-104. 

H.R. 7497, to amend the Life Insurance Act 
for the District of Columbia relating to an- 
nual statements and for other purposes; 
Public Law 88-193. 


The following is a list of nominations 
confirmed by the Senate: 

Richard R. Atkinson to be a member of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency for a term of 6 years, effective 
on and after March 4, 1963 (reappointment). 

Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to be 
associate judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 years. 


the term of 10 years, vice Randolph C. Rich- 
ardson, deceased. 


More Committee Staff for the Minority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Iowa City Press Citizen of Fri- 
day, December 13,1963. This is another 
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minority staff assistance on congressional 
committees: 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM STUDY POSTPONED 
AGAIN 


(By Peter Edson) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—All hope for study of 
congressional reorganization and reform have 
been knocked for this session and probably 
the next after two short, dull rounds of 
debate. 

On successive days, Senators JOE CLARK, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, and CLIFFORD 
Case, Republican, of New Jersey, cosponsors 
with 30 other Senators of a resolution to set 
up a Joint Committee on Organization of 
Congress—asked unanimous consent to con- 
sider an amendment which would permit six 
Senators and six Representatives to study the 
antiquated Senate and House rules. 

Two words I object”—were enough to 
kill the unanimous-consent request under 
existing rule. Sponsors of the reform move- 
ment had no stomach for a knockdown 
drag-out fight which might lead to a fili- 
buster. So they threw in the towel. And 
modernization of congressional procedures 
to speed them up is dead. 

Many Senators and Representatives are 
pretty sensitive these days to criticism that 
this session has been a “do-nothing Con- 
gress. Their contention is that long sessions 
and apathy in Congress are not new. The 
same criticisms of every Congress have been 
made for the last 50 or 100 years. 

Back any intelligent Member of Congress 
into a corner for his private opinions, how- 
ever, and he will deliver a far worse indict- 
ment of the present legislative inaction than 
anything that has been said or written by 
outside critics. 

What it all adds up to is that Congress 
is not adequately organized to handle its 
present problems, to say nothing of the 
increasing workload in the next 25 years. 

What's needed is said to be a change in 
structure of Congress as well as a change 
in its Members attitudes. 

On the latter, We don't have time to think 
out the answers to our problems,” says one 
Member. “We're lucky U we can just iden- 
tify them. I barely know what's going on.” 

On the structural reorganization of Con- 
gress, 50 percent of the delays are now said 
to be caused by jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween committees. 

Who is responsible for the foreign trade 
issue which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant, for instance? Is it the Foreign 
Relations or Commerce Committee? Or is 
it Finance Committee business because tariff 
rates are involved? Or agriculture, for farm 
product exports and imports? Or interior, 
for minerals? How can they all get into the 
act? 

The fact that both Senate and House 
committees have to hold separate hearings 
on every issue is another great time con- 
sumer. Joint Senate-House subcommittee 
hearings have been suggested to eliminate 
this duplication of effort. 

It is generally agreed that congressional 
committees still do not have adequate staff- 
ing for policy planning to deal with modern, 
increasingly complex problems. 

One major deficiency cited is on national 


The majority party which controls all 
committees is in far better position on staff- 
ing than the minority. Representative Prep 
ScHWENGEL, Republican, of Iowa, has head- 
ed a House Republican policy subcommittee 
has worked diligently on this issue. It 
out a lot of publicity, but it hasn't 
its problem and probably won't till 
there Is general reorganization. 
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The increasing workload of Congress dur- 
ing the next quarter century is bound to 
make present organization and procedure 
seem even more inadequate. Reform has to 
be effected for the future, it is felt, even 
if not for the present. 

Population growth means a greater con- 
centration of people in cities. Constantly 
improving farm technology means that more 
food will be produced by far fewer le. 
Automation makes achievement of full em- 
ployment more difficult. 

Congress has to gear up to deal with more 
complex human problems as well as politi- 
cal, economic or international affairs. And 
it has to gear up to make decisions faster. 


Need for Better Planning in Defense 
Cutbacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the recently announced cut- 
back in employment on 33 military in- 
stallations points up once again how 
badly we need to develop plans for the 
conversion of our Defense Establishment 
to meet changing military and disarma- 
ment situations. 

One fruitful approach to this whole 
area is embodied in the proposal by my 
good friend from South Dakota [mr. 
McGovern], to establish a National 
Economic Conversion Commission, and I 
am proud to be a cosponsor of his bill. 

The December 18th issue of the New 
York Times carried a most interesting 
and perceptive discussion by James Res- 
ton of some of the economic problems we 
are likely to encounter in the event of 
cuts or shifts in our military spending. 

I would particularly like to draw the 
Senate's attention to Mr. Reston's com- 
ment that, “the need for some effective 
way to convert from the cold war to the 
slum war is likely to be more urgent 
with every passing month.” 

I can think of no more cogent argu- 
ment for quick action in this area and 
I hope before too much more time has 
passed we will have taken some concrete 
steps toward establishing this vitally 
needed conversion machinery. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s article be included in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection the article 
follows: 

We Know WHat We Want—Bur ARE We 


Reavy? 
(By James Reston) 
WASHINGTON, December 17.—President 


Johnson told the United Nations today that 
“the United States wants to see the cold 
war ended, once and for all.” But what if it 
happened, or even began to happen? Would 
the United States be ready? 

There is already trouble ahead for a great 
many American communities, because the 
US. Government's plans to cut military ex- 
penditures are running ahead of the plans 
to convert to useful civilian occupations. 
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The recent decision to close some military 
bases and the ensuing cries of anguish from 
the communities involved are merely an in- 
dication of the problems ahead. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has given 
a dramatic estimate of the Nation's military 
superiority over the Communists within the 
last month. He has said that it should be 
possible for the United States to maintain 
this superiority “without overall increases 
in our defense budget. The defense 
budget will level off and perhaps decline a 
little.” 

THE UNEMPLOYED 


Meanwhile, the unemployment figure for 
November was 4,292,000, or 59 percent of 
the work force—up from 4,177,000 in Jan- 
uary of this year—and while 80 percent of 
the people are enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity, about 20 percent, or over 30 million, 
are living on what the Government calls poy- 
erty standards. 

This confronts President Johnson with 
two questions: first, whether the coming 
savings on defense are to be allocated to 
human needs for jobs, houses, schools and 
hospitals in the city and country slums; 
and second, whether the defense cutbacks 
are to be cushioned by an effective plan of 
reconversion. 

There are small reconversion committees 
scattered through the various departments 
and agencies of the Government: in the 
Department of Defense, the Disarmament 
Agency, and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, to mention only three. 

Walter Heller, the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, talked to President 
Kennedy last summer about pulling these 
committees together into a Presidential Con- 
version Commission, but no decision was 
taken on this before the assassination. 

Meanwhile, Senator McGovern has intro- 
duced a bill to establish a National Economic 
Conversion Commission, and Negro leaders 
have talked to President Johnson about us- 
ing the defense cutbacks as a means of deal- 
ing with the plight of the slums. 

The defense cutbacks have started, how- 
ever, and a look ahead at the production of 
nuclear weapons indicates just how serious 
this problem is likely to be as time goes on. 


CURRENT SPENDING 


At the present time the Government is 
spending over $1.5 billion a year to mine 
uranium, convert it into U™ and pluto- 
nium, and process it into nuclear weapons. 
President Kennedy announced that we had 
a nuclear capacity in being to kill over 
300 million human beings in a single hour. 
Secretary McNamara has said that we now 
have “more than 500 operational long-range 
ballistic missiles” in addition to the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, over 500 bombers on 
quick ground alert, and “in stockpile or 
planned for stockpile tens of thousands of 
nuclear explosives for tactical use.” 

The need for the raw materials and the 
production of these raw materials into fis- 
sionable material for weapons will accord- 
ingly decline over the rest of this decade. 
Already this year savings of tens of millions 
are planned in the production of fissionable 
material, though the mining costs and weap- 
ons production costs will remain about the 
same. 

Eventually, however, whole towns will be 
affected. The Hanford, Wash., plant for ex- 
ample, now employs over 6,000 and is the 
sole economic support of Richland, Wash., a 
town of over 25,000. 

THE APPALACHIAN PROBLEM 


Other towns likely to be affected are Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Savannah River, Ga., among others. 
This is not an emergency problem. Nobody 
here is talking about closing up these plants 
in the foreseeable future, but conversion 
takes a long time, 
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The Atomic Energy Commission is the 
biggest user of electrical power in the coun- 
try (6 percent). Its purchase of coal is a 
major factor in keeping the coal mines going 
in some of the poorest regions of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, and Illinois, and therefore 
plans for the future of these already de- 
pressed areas are important. 

This is the kind of problem that is likely 
to plague President Johnson. The foreign 
front was President Kennedy's major prob- 
lem, but the homefront is likely to be John- 
son’s, and the need for some effective way 
to convert from the cold war to the slum 
war is likely to be more urgent with every 
passing month. 

“Hunger, disease, and ignorance,” the Pres- 
ident said, were the enemies of the United 
Nations. But they are also the enemies of 
one-fifth of the people of the United 
States. 


Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit my vot- 
ing record for the 88th Congress, Ist 
session, as compiled by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress: 

VoTING RECORD OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES 

McC. MATHIAS, JR., 88TH CONGRESS, IsT 

SESSION 


(Citations are to the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD) 
JANUARY 9, 1963 

Election of Speaker, page 10 (256-175); 
vote HALLECK. 

House Resolution 5. Provides that the 
rules of the House of Representatives for 
the 88th Congress shall be the same as those 
of the 87th Congress with the exception of 
the Committee on Rules, whose membership 
shall be increased from 13 to 15 members 
permanently. On ordering the previous ques- 
tion, page 20 (249-183); vote nay; on agree- 
ing to resolution, page 20 (235-196); vote yea. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1963 


House Joint Resolution 284. Supplemental 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1963. 

On passage, page 2890 (254-154); 
general pair. 

House Resolution 249. Provides $360,000 
for the expenses of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. On to res- 
olution, page 2916 (386-20); vote yea. 

MARCH 11, 1963 


HR. 2438. Extends the induction provi- 
sion of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. On passage, page 3742 (388-3); 
vote yea. 


vote, 


MARCH 12, 1963 

H.R. 4374. Proclaims Sir Winston Churchill 
as honorary citizen of the United States of 
America, On passage, page 3799 (378-21); 


vote yea. 
MARCH 13, 1963 


H.R. 2440. Authorizes appropriations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1964 for procurement, research, 
development, test, and evaluation of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces. On committee amendment increas- 
ing the funds provided for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of aircraft for the 


January 


Army by $363,700,000 and earmarking the 
amount for development of the RS~-70 weap- 
ons system, page 3876 (226-179); vote yea. 
On motion to recommit with instructions 
designed to reduce by 5 percent the procure- 
ment funds and by 1214 percent the research 
and development funds, page 3877 (149- 
258); vote yea. On passage, page 3878; (374 
33); vote yea. 
APRIL 4, 1963 

H.R. 5366. Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tions, 1964. On passage, page 5474 (386- 
17); vote yea. 

APRIL 10, 1963 

H.R. 5517. Supplemental appropriations, 
1963. On Boland amendment to restore $450 
million for public works acceleration pro- 

page 5806 (228-184); vote yea. 

H.R. 5389. Repeals certain legislation re- 
lating to the purchase of silver, On passage, 
page 5824 (252-122); vote yea. 

APRIL 24, 1963 

H.R. 12. Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act of 1963. On motion to recom- 
mit, designed to delete the student-loan pro- 
visions, page 6533 (171-239); vote nay. On 
passage, page 6534 (288-122) ; vote yea. 

APRIL 25, 1963 


H.R. 4997. Feed Grain Act of 1963. On 
motion to recommit, page 6750 (196-205); 
vote yea. On passage, page 6750 (208-195); 
vote nay. 

APRIL 29, 1963 

H.R. 1762. Promotes the coordination and 
development of effective programs relating to 
outdoor recreation. On Griffin amendment 
to require the Secretary of the Interior to file 
annual reports itemizing the source, value, 
purpose, and use of each donation accepted 
or used in connection with this program, page 
6842 (292-50) vote general pair. 

MAY 6, 1963 

H.R. 40. To assist the States to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for research at the State 
agricultural experiment stations. On sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, page 
7873 (275-30) ; vote yea. 

MAY 7, 1963 


House Joint Resolution 245. Provides that 
Members of Congress shall be limited to per_ 
diem allowances and necessary transporta- 
tion costs in connection with travel outside 
the United States. On passage, page 7421 
(386-2); vote yea. 

MAY 8, 1963 

H.R. 5517. Supplemental Appropriations, 
1963. On recommitting the conference re- 
port with instructions to Insist on disagree- 
ment to Senate amendment No. 47, providing 
funds for World Food Congress and a con- 
tribution of $65,000 to the International 
Peace Corps Secretariat, page 757 (207-190); 
vote yea. 

MAY 9, 1963 

H.R. 950. Amends the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, to provide for maximum person- 
nel security in the National Security Agency. 
On passage, page 7680 (340-40); vote present 
(paired against). 

MAY 13, 1963 

H.R. 4274. Amends District of Columbia 
Code to permit principals and teachers in 
District of Columbia schools to use reason- 
able force in maintaining order in schools. 
On passage, page 7681 (278-53); vote general 
pair, 

MAY 14, 1963 

H.R. 5517. Supplemental Appropriations, 
1963. On agreeing to conference report, page 
8018 (242-129); vote yea. On ordering the 
previous question on motion to concur in 
Senate amendment 76 with an amendment, 
page 8024 (168-207); vote nay. 

House Resolution 340. Authorizes travel 
outside U.S. continental limits by members 
of the House Committee on Education and 


1964 


Labor. On agreeing to resolution, page 8033 
(153-217); vote yea. 
MAY 15, 1963 
H.R. 6009, To provide, for the periods end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and August 31, 1963, tem- 
porary increases in the public debt limit. 
On motion to recommit, designed to continue 
temporarily the present $305 billion public 
debt limit, page 8101 (195-222); vote yea. 
On passage, page 8102 (213-204); vote nay. 
MAY 23, 1963 
HR. 6060. Prohibits discrimination on ac- 
count of sex in the payment of wages by em- 
ployers engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. On agree- 
ing to House Resolution 362, the rule under 
which the legislation was considered, page 
8682 (362-9); vote yea. 
MAY 29, 1963 
House Resolution 368. Authorizes the 
Speaker to appoint delegates and alternates 
to attend the International Labor Organi- 
gation Conference at Geneva. On agreeing 
to resolution, page 9248 (278-52); vote yea. 
H.R. 5497. Amends title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to extend the 
Mexican farm labor program for 2 years. On 
passage, page 9260 (158-174); vote nay. 
JUNE 4, 1963 


H.R. 3496. Reorganization Act Extension, 
On Brown (Ohio) amendment to prohibit 
creating any new executive department, or 
abolishing or transfering an executive de- 
partment or all the functions thereof, or con- 
solidating any two or more executive de- 
partments or all the functions thereof, page 
9511 (226-175); vote yea. On motion to ad- 
journ, page 9590 (53-276); vote nay. 

JUNE 6, 1963 

HR. 6754. Agriculture Department and re- 
lated agencies appropriations, 1964. On pas- 
sage, page 9837 (288-79); vote yea. 

JUNE 11, 1963 

H.R. 6868. Legislative appropriations, 1964 

On passage, page 10053 (271-122); vote yea. 
JUNE 12, 1963 

H.R. 4996. Amends certain provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. On passage, 
page 10122 (204-209); vote nay. 

JUNE 13, 1963 

H.R. 6755. Tax Rate Extension Act of 1963. 

On passage, page 10263 (283-91); vote yea. 
JUNE 18, 1963 

HR. 7063. Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies appropriations, 1964. On passage, 
page 10418 (301-93); vote yea. 

JUNE 19, 1963 

House Joint Resolution 247. Equal-Time 
Rule Suspension Act. On passage, page 
10572 (263-126); vote yea. 

JUNE 24, 1963 

H.R. 6177. Relates to the annual payment 
to the District of Columbia by the United 
States. On motion to recommit, designed to 
increase the Federal contribution from $45 
million to $53 million, page 10771 (99-237); 
vote yea. 

JUNE 26, 1963 

H.R. 7179. Defense Department Appropria- 
tions, 1964. On passage, page 11129 (410- 
1); vote yea. 

JULY 9, 1963 

H.R. 3179. Provides that judges of the U.S. 
Court of Military Appeals shall hold office 
during good behavior, and for other purposes, 
On passage, page 11642 (313-83); vote yea. 

JULY 16, 1963 

H.R. 4897. Repeals subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 2388 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
to extend geographical application of laws 
relating to seditious activities affecting the 
Armed Forces. On motion to recommit, page 
12029 (40-339); vote yea, 
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JULY 17, 1963 
H.R. 5279. Department of Interior and re- 
lated agencies appropriations, 1964. Con- 
ference report—On motion to recommit 
providing for insistence of House disagree- 
ment to Senate amendment No. 52 provid- 
ing for planning for construction of a Na- 
tional Air Museum, page 12079 (144-245); 
vote yea. On agreeing to conference report, 
page 12080 (333-50) ; vote yea. 
JULY 18, 1963 
H.R, 5171. Authorizes the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration to 
coordinate and otherwise provide for the 
economic and efficient purchase, lease, main- 
tenance, operation, and utilization of auto- 
matic data processing equipment by Federal 
agencies and departments. On motion to re- 
commit, page 12277 (96-258); vote not vot- 
ing. 
JULY 24, 1936 
H.R. 6518. To improve, strengthen, and 
accelerate programs for the prevention and 
abatement of air pollution. On passage, 
page 12581 (273-102); vote yea. 
JULY 25, 1963 
H.R. 4638. Promotes the orderly transfer 
of the executive power in connection with 
the expiration of the term of office of a 
President and the inauguration of a new 
President, On motion to recommit, designed 
to eliminate the authorization of appropria- 
tions, page 12632 (29-343); vote nay. 
JULY 30, 1963 
H.R. 3872. Export-Import Bank Act Ex- 
tension. Conference report—On motion 
that the House insist on its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate and ask for 
further conference with Senate, page 12868 
(379-11); vote yea. 
JULY 31, 1963 


H.R. 5207. Amends the Service 
Buildings Act of 1926 to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations (also to pay balance 
of payment for Philippine war damage). On 
agreeing to House Resolution 453, the rule 
waiving points of order against and provid- 
ing for the consideration of the conference 
report, page 13050 (234-166); vote yea. 

AUGUST 1, 1963 

H.R. 7500. Authorizes appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. On agreeing to House Reso- 
lution 467, the open rule providing for con- 
sideration of the bill, page 13078 (387-1): 
vote yea. On passage, page 13128 (335-57); 
vote yea. 

AUGUST 5, 1963 

S. 1652. Amends the National Cultural 
Center Act. On suspending the rules and 
passing the bill, page 13290 (293-33); vote 
yea. 

AUGUST 6, 1963 

H.R. 4955. Vocational Education Act of 
1963. On motion to recommit, designed to 
insert language requiring all vocational edu- 
cation programs to be conducted on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis by July 1, 
1965, page 13506 (181-217); vote yea. On 
passage, page 13507 (378-21); vote yea. 

AUGUST 7, 1963 

H.R. 7824. Continues for the period end- 
ing November 30, 1963, the existing tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit. On 
agreeing to House Resolution 477, the closed 
rule waiving points of order against and 
providing for 4 hours of debate on the bill, 
page 13542 (303-72); vote yea. 

AUGUST 8, 1963 


H.R. 7824. Public debt limit. On motion 
to recommit, designed to limit the exten- 
sion to October 31, and to fix the increase 
at $307 billion in lieu of $309 billion, page 
13817 (164-229); vote yea. On passage, 
page 13818 (221-175); vote nay. 
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AUGUST 12, 1963 
H.R. 7525. Relates to crime and criminal 
procedure in the District of Columbia. On 
motion to recommit, page 13956 (114-222); 
vote yea. 
AUGUST 14, 1963 
HR. 6143. Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. On passage, page 14194 (287 
118); vote yea. 
AUGUST 23, 1963 


H.R. 7885. Foreign Assistance Act of 1963. 
On motion to recommit, designed to reduce 
certain authorizations, page 14831 (222~ 
188); vote nay. On passage, e 14832 
(224-186) ; vote yea. = 

AUGUST 28, 1963 

HR. 7500. Authorizes appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Conference report—on motion to re- 
commit with instructions to limit the aggre- 
gate amount of authorizations to $5,203,- 
719,000, page 15302 (176-200); vote general 
pair. On agreeing to conference report, page 
15303 (249-125); vote paired for, 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1963 


S. 1576. Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963. On passage, page 15830 
(335-18) ; vote general pair. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1963 


House Resolution 504. Creates a select 
committee to investigate research 


ment. On agreeing to resolution, page 15876 
(336-0); vote yea. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1963 
HR. 8363. Amends Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to reduce individual and corporate in- 
come taxes and to make certain structural 
changes with respect to income tax. On 
agreeing to House Resolution 527, the closed 
rule providing for the consideration of and 
8 hours of debate on H.R. 8363, page 1698 
(324-65) ; vote yea. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1963 
H.R. 8363. Amends Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to reduce individual and corporate 
income taxes and to make certain structural 
changes with respect to income tax. On mo- 
tion to recommit, designed to limit Federal 
expenditures for fiscal year 1964 to $97 bil- 
lion and for fiscal year 1965 to $98 billion, 
page 17196 (199-226); vote yea. On passage, 
page 17197 (271-155); vote nay. 
OCTOBER 1, 1963 


H.R. 5555. Military pay increase. On agree- 
ing to conference report, page 17466 (333-5); 
vote yea. 

H.R. 7044. Authorizes $1.5 million for con- 
struction of Corregidor-Bataan Memorial. 
On agreeing to House Resolution 539, the 
open rule providing for consideration of 
H.R. 7044, page 17470 (314-12); vote general 
pair. 


OCTOBER 7, 1963 


HR. 3369. For the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Mason. On suspending the rules and 
adopting House Resolution 541, providing for 
the House agreement to a Senate amend- 
ment, for 1 year the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission, page 17908 (268 
80); vote general pair. 

OCTOBER 8, 1963 


H.R. 7179. Department of Defense appro- 
priations, 1964. On agreeing to conference 
report, page 17954 (336-3); vote yea. 

OCTOBER 10, 1963 

H.R. 8747. Independent offices appropria- 
tions, 1964. On motion to recommit, de- 
signed to reduce by $200 million the research 
and development funds for National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, page 
18308 (145-192); vote yea. On passagé, page 
18309 (302-32); vote yea. 
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OCTOBER 14, 1963 
H.R. 5871. Amends District of Columbia 
Judges Retirement Act. On passage, page 
18460 (150-89) ; vote yea. 
OCTOBER 15, 1963 

H.R. 6237. Amends act to authorize grants 
for the collection, reproduction, and publi- 
cation of documentary source material sig- 
nificant to the history of the United States. 
On passage, page 18593 (158-154); vote nay. 

OCTOBER 21, 1963 

S. 1578. Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963. On agreeing to conference 
report, page 18970 (299-13); vote yea, 

i OCTOBER 22, 1963 

HR. 8821. F 
rary Unemployment Compensation 
amounts. On passage, page 18995 (350-1); 
vote yea. 

OCTOBER 23, 1963 

H.R. 5045. Relates to political status of 
Puerto Rico. On passage, page 19126 (320- 
44); vote yea. 

OCTOBER 26, 1963 

House Joint Resolution 782. Continuing 
appropriations through November 30, for 
fiscal year 1964. On agreeing to resolution, 
page 19348 (279-11); vote yea. 

House Resolution 314. Grants additional 
travel authority to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. On agreeing to resolution, 
page 19351 (119-164); vote yea. 

OCTOBER 31, 1963 

H.R. 6500. Military construction authori- 
zation, 1964. On agreeing to conference re- 
port, page 19644 (356-1); vote yea. 

H.R. 8195. Provides a 1-year extension of 
the Mexican farm labor pr On pas- 
sage, page 19685 (173-160); vote nay. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1963 

H.R, 6143. Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963. On agreeing to conference report, 
page 20069 (258-92); vote yea. 

E.R. 8920. Revises the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. On motion 
to recommit, page 20090 (258-98); vote yea. 

NOVEMBER 7, 1963 

H.R. 8969. To temporarily increase the 
public debt limit for the balance of fiscal 
year 1964. On agreeing to House Resolu- 
tion 564, the closed rule providing for con- 
sideration of the bill, page 20306 (212- 
149); vote yea. On motion to recommit, 
page 20328 (172-197); vote yea. On pas- 
gage, page 20329 (187-179); vote nay. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1963 

HR. 8864. International Coffee Agreement 
Act of 1963. On passage, page 20729 (181- 
145); vote nay. 

- NOVEMBER 18, 1963 

H.R. 2988. Relates to Armed Forces par- 
ticipation in international sports. On sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, page 
20941 (284-30); vote general pair. 

H.R. 8135. Provides for establishment and 
administration of public recreational facili- 
ties at Sanford Reservoir area, Canadian 
River project, Texas. On suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, page 20943 (284 
30); vote general pair. 

HR. 9139. Military construction appropri- 
ations, 1964. On passage, page 20957 (332- 
5); vote yea. 

NOVEMBER 19, 1963 

H.R. 9140, Public works appropriations, 
1964. On passage, page 21191 (358-27); 
vote yea. 
` NOVEMBER 20, 1963 

8.277. Amends the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act. On passage, page 21445 
(251-133); vote yea. 

DECEMBER 2, 1963 

HR, 9124. Amends title 10, United States 

Code, to vitalize the ROTC programs of the 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force. On suspending 
the rules and passing the bill (failed); page 
21885 (176-154); vote nay. 

H.R.10. Extends the apportionment re- 
quirement in the Civil Service Act of 1883 
to temporary summer employment, On sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, page 
21899 (301-18); vote nay, 

DECEMBER 4, 1963 


H.R. 6196. Revitalizes the American cotton 
industry. On motion to recommit, page 
22208 (179-224); vote yea, On passage, 
page 22289 (216-182); vote nay. 

DECEMBER 9, 1963 


H.R. 7885. Foreign Assistance Act of 1963. 
On agreeing to conference report, page 
22719 (195-164); vote yea. 

H.R. 8929. Authorizes the prosecution of a 
transit development program for the Nation- 
al Capital region. On motion to recommit, 
page 22741 (278-76); vote nay. 

DECEMBER 10, 1963 


HR. 8747. Independent offices appropria- 
tions, 1964. On agreeing to conference re- 
port, page 22791 (356-22); vote yea. 

Conference report—on preferential motion 
to recede and concur in amendment No, 92, 
which provides funds for site and planning 
expenses involved in construction of a VA 
hospital at Bay Pines, Fla., page 22794 (170— 
204); vote yea. 

HR. 6518. Improves, strengthens, and ac- 
celerates programs for the prevention and 
abatement of air pollution. On agreeing to 
conference report, page 22811 (273-109); 
vote yea. 

H.R. 7457. Provides legal assistance for in- 
digent defendants in criminal cases in U.S, 
courts. On agreeing to House Resolution 
579, the rule providing for consideration of 
the bill, page 22815 (845-12); vote yea. 

DECEMBER 11, 1963 


On motion to adjourn until December 12, 
1963, at 12 o'clock noon, page 23061 (214- 
166); vote nay. 

DECEMBER 12, 1963 


H.R. 9140. Public Works Appropriations, 
1964. On agreeing to conference report, 
page 23078 (329-47); vote yea. 

H.R. 4955. Vocation Education Act of 1963. 
On motion to recommit, page 23120 (180— 
192), vote nay. On agreeing to conference 
report, page 23121 (301-65); vote yea, 

DECEMBER 13, 1963 

H.R. 9139. Appropriations for military 
construction, Department of Defense. On 
ordering the previous question, page 23387 
(300-4); vote yea. 

DECEMBER 16, 1963 


H.R. 9499. Foreign aid appropriations and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963. On the motion to recommit, 
page 23578 (218-169); vote nay. On pas- 
sage, page 23579 (249-135); vote yea. 

DECEMBER 17, 1963 

HR. 8667. Authorize additional appropria- 
tions in regard to river basins flood control 
projects. On the preferential motion to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment, 
page 23642 (329-41); vote yea. 

H.R. 9413. The President John F. Kennedy 
memorial 50-cent piece, On the motion to 

d the rules and pass the bill, page 
236 (352-6); vote yea. 
DECEMBER 19, 1963 


House Joint Resolution 875. Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for combating mental re- 
tardation, On passage, page 24028 (324— 
4); vote yea. 

DECEMBER 23, 1963 

House Resolution 600. Privileged resolution 
from the Rules Committee to consider with- 
out any point of order H.R. 9499 (foreign aid 
appropriations, supra). Question is on the 
House considering the resolution, page 
24290 (202-105); vote yea. 
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DECEMBER 24, 1963 


H.R. 9499. The foreign aid appropriations 
bill. -Question is on waiving the conference 
report, page 24336 (189-158); vote live pair 
with Mr. Hur (Florida). Mr. MATHIAS 
withdrew yea vote and voted present. Mr. 
Harry voted nay. 


A Better Briefed Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
December 10, 1963: 

A BETTER BRIEFED CONGRESS 

(By William H. Stringer) 
WASHINGTON. —A problem which seriously 
confronts Congress—wholly apart from its 
horse-and-buggy procedures—is, plainly and 
simply, lack of knowledge. Yes; lack of ex- 
pert, look-ahead information and ideas on 
the rapidly developing issues which beset the 
Nation. 

This lack has been underlined by Senators 
and Representatives and by those who have 
made studies of the legislative branch. It 
has been suggested, for instance, that com- 
mittee staffs in Congress are often inade- 
quate, and particularly that the staffing per- 
mitted to the minority membership of some 
committees (in these days, the Republicans) 
is notoriously insufficient, 

Now comes Senator Hussrt H, HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, the Democratic whip, to sug- 
gest a way out of this problem. He suggests 
the establishment of what might be termed 
a “Congressional Institute of Fellows”—a 
permanent institution, functioning some- 
thing like the policy planning staff of the 
State Department—to provide plans and 


background data on every kind of subject 
Congress 


with which is wrestling, from trade 
to taxes and from foreign ald to balance of 
payments.. 

Senator HUMPHREY ts that the In- 
stitute of Fellows“ be staffed by experts 
scholars, for instance, on temporary leave 
of absence from their colleges and uniyersi- 
ties. This would assure a constant fresh- 
ening of the knowledge available. ° 

As long ago as 1922, Walter Lippmann was 
observing the difficulty which Members of 
Congress experienced in keeping on top of the 
issues confronting them. Since that date, 
complexities haye multiplied and whole new 
subjects for legislation—space, the cold war, 
social security, Atlantic partnership, stimuli 
to the economy, and atomic energy, to name 
a few—have churned into view. 

The White House—the executive branch— 
has in recent years amassed an array of 
experts to enrich Presidential thinking. 
President Kennedy set up dozens of com- 
missions to make studies and report back on 
basic issues. President Johnson has his own 
brain trust and calls on competent experts. 
Congress has occasionally sought expert re- 
ports, as in the field of foreign aid, but 
these efforts have been sporadic. A Senator 
usually relies on his own overworked staff, 
on assists from the Library of Congress, on 
personal research, and on what he gleans 
from presentations at committee hearings. 

But individual Senators and ta- 
tives often confess themselyes to be in- 
sufficiently informed on national security 
issues, on monetary policy, or, for instance, 
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on the rivalry of Federal, State, and local 
governments for the citizen’s tax dollar. 

Should Congress take steps to provide a 
policy-planning staff? Legislators should 
not be apprehensive that such an institute 
would become the dictator of policy to Con- 
gress. The experts would be on tap, not on 
top. They would provide background data, 
and, where requested, formulate alternative 
programs. The function of probing and 
making the final decisions would remain, as 
always, with Congress. 

If Congress is to legislate in heads-up 
fashion in this busy latter half of the 20th 
century, it should be willing to consider any 
and all proposals designed to increase its 
intelligent grasp of today's problems. 


Public Works Acceleration—The First 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association Reporter, 
in November 1963, reprinted a most in- 
teresting article by my good friend, Dr. 
Johannes U. Hoeber, Acting Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Public Works Accelera- 
tion, Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Because of the very informative and 
timely nature of Dr. Hoeber’s statement, 
I am sure it will be of interest to the 
Members, and therefore I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

PUBLIC WorKS ACCELERATION—THE FIRST 

YEAR 
(By Johannes U. Hoeber, Acting Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Public Works Acceleration, 

Area Redevelopment Administration, US. 

Department of Commerce) 

Almost exactly 1 year ago, on September 14, 
1962, President Kennedy signed the Public 
Works Acceleration Act which had been 
passed by Congress a few days before. The 
act was designed to bring the enormous eco- 
nomic potential of public works to bear upon 
the perplexing problems of those areas of 
our country which have remained distressed 
in the midst of a growing and expanding 
national economy. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act is a 
companion piece to the Area Redevelopment 
Act which had become law on May 1, 1961. 
Both acts are aimed at relieving unemploy- 
ment and stimulating economic growth in 
those areas of the country which have lagged 
behind in the Nation’s recovery from the 
recession of 1960-61. The Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is designed primarily to create 
permanent jobs; the Accelerated Public 
Works Act provides immediately available 
temporary jobs. Industrial and commercial 
loans, public facility loans and grants, tech- 
nical assistance, and retraining of workers 
displaced by technological changes are the 
tools of the Area Redevelopment Act. 

Acceleration of previously authorized Fed- 
eral public works projects and grants-in-aid 
to States and local communities for the ini- 
tiation or acceleration of public works proj- 
ects of their own are the tools of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act. Both statutes aim 
the rifie at the areas of special economic 
need, not the shotgun at the total economy. 
PWA and WPA, the twin pump-primers of 
the New Deal, were attempting to cope with 
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the nationwide depression of the thirties. 
In the sixties the targets of ARA and APW 
are the pockets of economic distress in the 
midst of the affluent society. To use the 
terminology of the economist: the public 
works program of the thirties was aimed pri- 
marily at cyclical unemployment; the pro- 
grams of the sixties are designed to relieve 
structural and technological unemployment 
and underemployment. 


PROGRAM PURPOSES 


Participation in the public works accelera- 
tion program is limited, therefore, to the ap- 
proximately 1,000 areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment or low family in- 
come designated as “redevelopment areas” 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and addi- 
tional approximately 300 labor markets des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Labor as areas 
of substantial unemployment. In the ag- 
gregate, these areas cover about one-third 
of the country, comprise about one-third of 
the total population, but contain almost one- 
half of the total number of unemployed or 
underemployed persons in the labor force. 

The public works acceleration program has 
two principal purposes: 

(1) To provide immediate useful work for 
the unemployed in the eligible areas; 

(2) To help these areas to become more 
conduciye to industrial and commercial de- 
velopment through the improvement of their 
public facilities. 

APW is not a work relief program, but 
APW projects must contribute substantially 
to the reduction of local unemployment. 
APW projects are designed to create jobs 


for the unemployed, but they must also 


serye an essential public need. The Public 
Works Acceleration Act authorized the ap- 
propriation of up to $900 million; Congress 
appropriated the first $400 million on Octo- 
ber 24, 1962, and another $450 million on 
May 17, 1963. By the first week in October 
the total of $850 million will have been 
committed to specific projects. 
ORGANIZATION AND CRITERIA 


The funds are appropriated to the Presi- 
dent, to be allocated by him to the Federal 
agencies responsible: 

(a) for the construction of Federal public 
works projects, referred to as direct Federal 
projects, and 

(b) for programs authorizing Federal finan- 
cial assistance to State and local public 
works projects, referred to as grants-in-aid 
projects. 

Immediately following the passage of the 
legislation, the President, by Executive order, 
designated the Secretary of Commerce to as- 
sist him in the administration of the act. 
The Secretary of Commerce, in turn, as- 
signed to the Administrator of the Area Re- 
development Administration the responsibil- 
ity for coordinating the public works accel- 
eration program. 

The act imposes certain limitations upon 
the availability of funds: 

(1) Public works projects—both direct 
Federal and grant-in-ald—must be located 
in eligible areas. 

(2) Direct Federal projects must have been 
previously authorized by Congress, either 
by item or by class. 

(3) States and local governments must in- 
crease their total public works expenditures 
during the fiscal year in which a project 
Is initiated by at least as much as they 
are required to contribute to the cost of 
the project. 

(4) No more than 10 percent of the funds 
may be made available to any one State. 

(5) At least one-third of the funds must 
be allocated to the rural areas designated 
under the Area Redevelopment Act as so- 
called 5(b) areas. 

(6) In keeping with the concept of ac- 
celeration, projects are eligible only if they 
can get underway within no more than 
120 days after funds are obligated and can 
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be more than half completed within a year 
after they are started. 

(7) Projects must meet an essential pub- 
lic need and contribute significantly to the 
reduction of local unemployment. 

(8) They must not be inconsistent with 

locally approved comprehensive plans for the 
physical and economic development of the 
area. : 
(9) In general, Federal agencies, contrac- 
tors and subcontractors must employ on 
these projects qualified persons who regularly 
reside within the eligible area where the 
project is located. 

For grants-in-aid to States and local com- 
munities the act provides a sliding scale of 
Federal contributions geared toward the 
economic need of the area. The higher the 
rate and duration of unemployment and the 
lower the median family income, the higher 
may be the Federal grant. In most areas the 
total of Federal contributions may not exceed 
50 percent of the total project cost; 64 areas 
many receive 58 percent, 99 areas 66 percent, 
and 166 areas 75 percent. 

HOW IT WORKS 


Applications for grant-in-aid projects are 
filed with and reviewed by the Federal agen- 
cies which administer the program under 
which the project is authorized like, for ex- 
ample, the Hill-Burton and water pollution 
control programs of the Public Health Service 


ble 
areas. It is here that ARA has rde ee 
greatest role and carried its heaviest respon- 
sibility. 

It became evident at the very of 
the program that some kind 9 
would have to be developed to prevent the 
competely arbitrary distribution ot 
funds. First come, first served“ was 
sufficient by itself as a rule to assure a well- 
balanced program. By Itself, this 
have given an unfair advantage to 

i—mostl 


gE 


equipped—mostly 


Kentucky just cannot compete for 

with the administrative teams of such cities 
as Philadelphia, Detroit, New Orleans, and 
San Diego. 

ARA developed, therefore, as a guideline 
for the distribution of the available funds 
a “fair share formula” which assured, by and 
large, the allocation of funds in direct pro- 
portion to the number of unemployed in the 
eligible area. For areas smaller than a labor 
market, as defined by the Labor Department, 
where current unemployment figures are not 
available, population was substituted for 
unemployment. In one State, Pennsylvania, 
the number of unemployed was so large that 
the formula had to be reduced to comply 
with the statutory provision that no State 
may receive more than 10 percent of all funds. 

The formula has not been administered as 
a rigid-quota system. In many areas just 
one approvable and desirable project ex- 
ceeded the fair-share formula by a sizable 
amount. In others lack of local initiative 
or lack of local matching funds held the level 
of participation below what the formula 
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would haye allowed. ARA publishes monthly 
a directory of all approved projects. This 
record will show that the relative needs of 
the eligible areas have been given every 
possible consideration. 

The $850 million appropriated by the Con- 


gress in October 1962 and May 1963 have ` 


been allocated by the President to 12 par- 
ticipating agencies. In order to get the 
program underway quickly, approximately 
30 percent of the first appropriation of $400 
million was allocated for direct Federal proj- 
ects of such agencies as the Forest Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service in the Ag- 
riculture Department, the National Park 
Service, and the Bureaus of Indian Affairs, 
Reclamation, Land Management, and Sport 
Pisheries, and Wildlife in the Interior De- 
partment, the Army Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the Commerce 
Department. These are the agencies which 
had hundreds of projects on the shelf ready 
to go immediately. 

When the Congress acted on the second 
appropriation of $450 million, it limited the 
direct Federal projects to those dealing with 
the preseryation of forests under the juris- 
diction of the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior. Consequently the Presi- 
dent allocated only 10 percent of this ap- 
propriation to direct Federal projects. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO DATE ` 


The bulk of the funds, almost $700 million 
or 80 percent of the total, were allocated to 
the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Public Health Service in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
grants-in-aid to States and local communi- 
ties. : 

Punds have now been committeed to over 
6,000 projects in more than 3,000 communi- 
ties in almost 1,000 of the 1,300 eligible areas. 
The largest amount, about 27 percent, has 
been allocated to waste treatment and waste 

projects; water supplies and other 
public utilities will receive 16 percent; hos- 
pitals and health facilities, 14 percent; street 
and road improvements, 13 percent; public 
buildings, 12 percent; conservation measures, 
8 percent; recreational facilities, 4 percent. 
Projects range in size from $2,000 for the 
improvement of fishing facilities in Clear- 
water, Minn., to $2.3 million for the Eastern 
Kentucky Mountain Highway. Costs per 
man-year vary from $5,000 for the improve- 
ment of forest roads to $25,000 for heavy con- 
struction. What all the projects have in 
common is that they could not have been 
undertaken this year, or next year, or, maybe, 
not at all without the accelerated public 
works program. 

Now that the first year of public works 
acceleration is drawing to a close, these are 
the results achieved so far, the goals which 
are clearly within reach, and the problems 
which still remain: 

(1) At the end of last month 3,320 dif- 
ferent projects had actually been started 
and 1,195 of them had already been com- 


(2) During the first 10 months of the 
these include the months 
when it was just getting underway—an 
average of more than 17,000 people per 
month were employed on the sites of these 
projects, and it may be safely estimated 
that at least the same number, another 
17,000, were employed off-site producing the 
materials and supplies and providing the 
services which go into these projects. This 
adds up to a total average monthly em- 
ployment for the first 10 months of 34,000 
people. 

(3) During August, the last month for 
which figures are available, on-site employ- 
ment reached over 44,000, Including off- 
site employment, this adds up to 88,000 jobs 
during August. 

(4) Since many of the projects financed 
from the first appropriation will still be 
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under construction early next year, when 
most of the second appropriation projects 
will get underway, on-site employment may 
be expected to reach a peak of over 100,000 
and on-site and off-site employment com- 
bined will reach a peak of over 200,000. 

(5) During the 2 to 2% years it will take 
to complete all 6,000 projects the program 
will have generated more than 220,000 man- 
years of on-site and off-site employment. 
This is the equivalent of 11 percent of the 
unemployed in the eligible areas. 

(6) Together with local matching funds 
the program will channel over $1 billion into 
public improvements in the economically 
distressed areas of the country. This will 
make an appreciable dent into the large 
backlog of urgently needed facilities which 
has accumulated over the years. 

(7) With all of the $850 million appropri- 
ated so far committed to specific projects, 
there will remain on the books of the par- 
ticipating agencies, applications for accele- 
rated public works funds in excess of $800 
million. This, despite the fact that most 
of the Federal submitted for con- 
sideration only a fraction of those direct 
Federal projects which are eligible under the 
act, and despite the fact that ARA, CFA, 
and HEW as early as last January, discour- 
aged States and local communities from filing 
further applications. The true backlog of 
eligible projects, ts, therefore, far in excess 
of the above-mentioned amount. 


Extracts From “Our Heritage” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Americans of Polish descent all over the 
world are observing the millennium of 
Christianity in Poland. There is no 
greater emphasis anywhere than in the 
western part of Pennsylvania where the 
second observance was held at Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Sunday, October 13. There, those 
attending emphasized the Polish heritage 
and its contributions to the American 
way of democratic living. 

Allow me to mention some of those 
contributions at a time when the Poles 
are observing the millennium of Christi- 
anity in Poland. I do this through ex- 
tracts from an article entitled “Our Heri- 
tage” by Joseph A. Borkowski, a resident 
of Pittsburgh and president of the Cen- 
tral Council of Polish Organizations: 

Exrracts From “Our HERITAGE" 
WORK PERIOD AND REST 

From “Polaniec Manifesto dated May 7, 
1794": “That the peasant shall have relief 
from labor, so that he who has worked 5 or 
6 days in a week shall be freed for 2 days in 
the week; he who worked 3 or 4 days shall be 
freed for 1 day; he who has worked 2 days, 
shall be freed for 1 day,” 

PERTAINING TO NEGROES 

Testament 1798, Kosciuszko: “I, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, being just in my departure from 
America, do hereby declare and direct that 
should I make no other testamentary disposi- 
tion of my property * * * hereby authorize 
my friend Thomas Jefferson to employ the 
whole thereof in purchasing Negroes from 
among his own as any others and giving them 
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liberty in my name, In giving them an edu- 
cation in trades.” 
THE FIRST STRIKE TO WIN POLITICAL EQUALITY 

Jamestown Colony: The first Poles arrived 
in America on October 1, 1608, on the British 
ship Mary and Margaret under the leadership 
of Capt, John Smith. During the second 
Administration of Gov. George Yardley the 
year of 1619, the colonists then numbering 
about 2,000, the Governor calied for the first 
election of delegates to the first American 
Legislative Assembly. However the voting 
was limited to those of English stock. In 
view of the fact that the Governor was power- 
less to grant any concessions to the Poles, “a 
strike was declared which assumed such pro- 
portions that it disrupted the norma! exist- 
ence of the Colonies.” After the dispute was 
taken to England, “the Poles were given the 
full franchise and were made free as any 
inhabitant.” 

THE FIRST POLE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthony Sadowski, Indian trader and in- 
terpreter employed by Provincial Governor 
of Pennsylvania, traded in and around Pitts- 
burgh area in the years of 1729. Beautiful 
bronze marker is on the Fifth Avenue side 
of Allegheny County Courthouse, commem- 
orating Sadowski’s pioneering activities. 
nx FIRST POLISH FAMILY IN WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles Treziyuling came from Poland in 
1791 and settled in Phillipsburg Centre Coun- 
ty. He was an engineer of ability and one 
of the first canal commissioners in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. His full name 
Baron Charles Stegner Trzcziyulny, born 
1767 and died 1851. His descendants played 
a significant part in development of upper 
northern counties and took active part in the 
Civil War. 

CHRISTIAN FREDERICK POST AND FORT 
DUQUESNE 

When the French took over the present 
area around the Pittsburgh’s Point and 
erected Fort Duquesne in 1754, they came 
here to stay much to British dismay, par- 
ticularly since they suffered a number of 
defeats. When the French were united and 
aided by the Indians, they seemed to be 
unbeatable. Gen. John Forbes given the 
task to drive the French from the Point area 
was aware that if the situation is to be 
resolved it was necessary to alienate the 
Indians from the French. To accomplish 
this assignment General Forbes asked Chris- 
tian Frederick Post to win over the Indians 
in view of the fact that Post was the only 
“man of peace” in whom the various Indian 
tribes had confidence. As a result the Fort 
Duquesne fortification was destroyed and its 
defenders left as the French had no choice 
since the Indian tribes failed to support 
them. 

Christian Frederick Post -was born in 
Chojnice (Conitz) Poland in 1710 and came 
to early colonial shores as a Moravian mis- 
sionary. He died in Germantown, Pa., on 
April 1785 and is buried in the “lower grave- 
yard" cemetery. 

THE FIRST POLISH PRIEST IN PITTSBURGH DIOCESE 

Rev. Stanislaus Parzyk arrived in Pitts- 
burgh November 20, 1852, and was one of 
the founders of the Passionist Order in 
America. He played an important part in 
aiding and organizing Polish parishes and 
was the first to say the holy mass to newly 
arrived immigrants in the basement of St. 
Michael's Church. 

THE FIRST ROMAN CATHOLIC PARISH OF 
POLISH DESCENT 

St. Stanislaus Parish, 21st and Smallman 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the mother church 
of all Polish churches in Pittsburgh Diocese. 
The St. Stanislaus Kostka Parish had its 
inception on August 15, 1875. To Rey. Cezary 
Tomaszewski, CS. Sp., goes the credit for 
establishing a weekly newspaper, Wielko- 
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polanin, in 1899, and initiating the orga- 
nization of the Holy Family Orphanage. 
The Sisters of Nazareth arrived to St. 
Stanislaus Parish in August 1895. 
PADEREWSE!'S FIRST CONCERT IN PITTSBURGH 
Ignacy Jan Paderewskl's first Pittsburgh 
concert was on April 22, 1893, at the Old 
City Hall, formerly located in the present 
Market and Forbes (formerly Diamond) 
Strects, More than 2,000 Pittsburgh social- 
ites were present at the concert and the 
critics unanimously agreed that there was 
“great poet of the pianoforte.” 
FORMATION OF POLISH ARMY IN PITTSBURGH 
On April 3, 1917, a speech by Ignacy J. 
Paderewski to delegates at the convention of 
the Polish Falcons at 97 South 18th Street 
SS., Pittsburgh, Pa., Nest No. 8 Hall, began 
the movement to recruit a Polish Army in the 
United States to fight in Europe with Allies 
for creating an independent Poland. A his- 
torical marker at the hall commemorates this 
historical event. 
FORMATION or CENTRAL COUNCIL OF POLISH 
ORGANIZATION 
The first formal meeting of the Central 
Council Committee was held on April 3, 1930, 
at Nest 8, South 18th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First officers elected were Dr. Teofil A. Star- 
zynski, president; Rey. John Pudlo, vice pres- 
ident; Alice Bednarko, vice president; Sta- 
misiaw Osada, secretary; Rose Zmudzinski, 
financial secretary. 
MILLENIUM OF CHRISTIANITY IN POLAND 


More than 18,000 people crowded the Civic 
Arena on Sunday, November 12, 1961. The 
celebration was initiated by Central Council 
of Polish Organizations. 


Finnish Government Honors 
Photographer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, recently a man who has 
earned the respect of all the Members 
of the Senate and who is held in deep 
affection by all of us was signally hon- 
ored by a nation that has endured cen- 
turies of national tragedies but which 
has always been a nation of indomitable 
courage. 

His Excellency, R. R. Seppala, Ambas- 
sador of Finland, presented the Order of 
the Lion of Finland, Officer First Class, 
to Mr. Frank Muto, photographer of the 
Democratic Party at the Capitol, in a 
ceremony at the Finnish Embassy. 

In appreciation for the humanitarian 
work done by Mr. Muto during the win- 
ter war 1939-40, the Finnish Government 
expressed its gratitude by presenting 
him with this decoration. Mr. Muto has 
old ties with Finland, He first arrived 
there in 1939 at the time of the winter 
war and stayed there acting as a war 
correspondent and photographer. Trav- 
eling all over the country, he reported 
about the war and life in Finland dur- 
ing those crucial times. In his efforts 
to help the Finnish people, Mr. Muto 
joined the Hoover Finnish Relief Center 
and gaye a helping hand to refugees and 
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others during his travels in the war 
zones. 

Mr. Muto accompanied the then Vice 
President and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
on their successful visit to Finland last 
September. 

Mr. President, we here in the Capitol 
see every day evidence of Frank Muto’s 
humanity: We rejoice that the people 
of Finland have taken this opportunity 
to pay tribute to him for these same 
qualities. 


Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this, my 
14th annual report to my constituents, 
is intended to cover some phases of im- 
portant world and national events which 
occurred during 1963. It briefly details 
the passage of our Ship of State through 
at times calm but, more frequently, 
rough and turbulent seas of events. 

The year 1963 will go down in history, 
above all, as the year of the great tragedy 
which befell our Nation. The assassina- 
tion of President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, that monstrous deed, shocked 
every American, In the lonely reaches 
of their hearts, in the privacy of their 
homes, and in public observances held 
throughout the Nation, the people of the 
United States mourned the passing of a 
leader who, in a brief span of less than 
3 years, had left his indelible imprint 
upon the course of our national history. 

President Kennedy belonged not only 
to us and to the present, but to the world 
and the future as well. In his person, he 
combined some of the best characteris- 
tics of the many nationality strains 
which comprise our great nations. He 
was conscious of the spiritual, cultural, 
economic and political values of coun- 
tries whose births predate that of the 
United States. He was even more deeply 
steeped in that rare blending of different 
cultural heritages achieved here which 
we know as the American tradition. In 
addressing himself to the problems of our 
day, in shaping the goals and the policies 
of the Government which he headed, he 
drew on both. He embraced the highest 
ideals of the Western, Judeo-Christian 
civilization. And he was loyal to the 
institutions and traditions which our 
unique experiment in human freedom 
and democracy produced upon the Amer- 
ican soil. Thus, while serving his coun- 
try, he served mankind. 

President John F, Kennedy worked for, 
and died for, the implementation of the 
principles of human dignity, justice, and 
freedom. He fought against the denial 
of basic human rights to people every- 
where. His death left on our shoulders 
the responsibility to continue that task. 
We must rededicate ourselves to the real- 
ization of the promise which is America, 
so that he will not have died in vain. 
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At the moment of its great loss, our 
Nation was fortunate to have a man of 
the caliber of President Lyndon B. 
Johnson assume the responsibilities of 
the Presidency. His many years of pub- 
lic service, his congressional experience, 
and his dedication to the programs and 
the high goals of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, generated public confidence and 
the belief that he would strive to con- 
tinue the work begun in 1960. He has, I 
am sure, the prayers of all thoughtful 
and fairminded Americans in the dis- 
charge of his grave duties. 

The year 1963 was a year of turbulent 
change in many other parts of the world. 
To the South, continuing economic in- 
stability, political disorders, and military 
coup d’etats in several of our sister re- 
publics, hampered the advance of the 
Alliance for Progress and cast dark 
shadows on the future of that momen- 
tous undertaking. Communist subver- 
sion, generated by the Castro regime in 
Cuba, was not helping the cause of 
hemispheric security and progress. In 
Africa, Arab forces clashed in the north, 
the situation in the Congo remained 
perilous, and apartheid policy of the 
Republic of South Africa was giving rise 
to mounting resentment throughout the 
continent which threatened to erupt in 
violence. 

In the Middle East, fighting flared in 
Yemen, and governments fell in Iraq 
and Syria while the smoldering Arab- 
Israel conflict continued to resist a 
peaceful solution. In southeast Asia, 
the aftermath of the 1962 invasion of 
India by Red China continued to present 
problems. Indian-Pakistani relations 
took a turn for the worse, the infant 
Federation of Malaysia was, and is now, 
battered on all sides, and valiant Presi- 
dent Diem of South Vietnam, having 
led his new nation through the years of 
bitter, bloody struggle against the deeply 
entrenched Communist guerrillas, was 
brutally murdered. Many Western news 
media and governments appeared to nod 
with approval at the change in the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, a change 
which to date has enhanced the take- 
over of the Orient by the Communists. 
And in Western Europe, three of the four 
major powers required new governments. 

Not all of the changes occurring in 
1963 were disruptive, of course. There 
were many hopeful developments. The 
peaceful, orderly elections leading to the 
transfer of executive power in Venezuela 
and Mexico are an instance in point. 
The restoration of civilian, democratic 
government in Argentina is another. 
The encouraging outcome of the United 
States-Soviet negotiations in the United 
Nations on outer space and disarmament 
must also be noted. The complete list 
of encouraging changes in 1963 would 
be very long. For this reason, I would 
like to mention only two more which I 
have watched with particular interest 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

In Western Europe, there were some 
signs that President de Gaulle's opposi- 
tion to Britain's entry into the Common 
Market, and United States led North At- 
lantic community defense force, was 
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possibly softening. In spite of General 
de Gaulle's speech on New Year's Eve, 
in which he appeared to reaffirm French 
opposition to the admission of Great 
Britain to the Common Market, some 
observers predicted that before 12 
months pass by, there may be a notice- 
able shift in the French position. And in 
Eastern Europe, the ferment of change 
appeared to have some effect on the solid 
voting pattern of the Communist bloc 
in the United Nations. 

As a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 18th General Assembly of the United 
Nations this fall, I had a front-row view 
of these developments. For the first 
time, conflicts developed in the positions 
of the Communist and Communist- 
dominated countries. Yugoslavia was 
first to create a major breach by making 
a payment on its arrearages for United 
Nations peacemaking operations. Ru- 
mania and Albania parted from the 
other Communist countries in voting on 
a resolution dealing with the denuclear- 
ization of Latin America. Several other 
breaches were noted. What their de- 
velopments mean, no one can tell pre- 
cisely at this time. They will bear con- 
stant close watching. 

I personally believe that this atmos- 
phere of relaxation of the U.S.S.R. is 
but a pattern of the Soviet Communist 
“peace” offensive. All must agree that 
it is in no way substantive. It is my fear 
that the people of the free world includ- 
ing many Americans and persons within 
our own Government will succumb to ac- 
cepting this change as the real thing. 
This, and the unfortunate “going left” 
movement in governments around the 
world must be stopped or there will be 
more great tragedies in the years ahead. 
This new atmosphere of the U.S.S.R. 
was undertaken, in my viewpoint, be- 
cause the Communists were made to real- 
ize by the stand of President Kennedy 
in Cuba that America would fight to 
maintain our way of life, even in a nu- 
clear age. 

The first session of the 88th Congress 
is being labeled with many unfavorable 
terms. This is unfortunate. All, in- 
cluding the news media, should weigh 
the density of the issues under considera- 
tion; the thorough review needed by the 
committees of Congress before congres- 
sional action is taken; the crises of the 
day; the change of governments; the 
shattering of traditions. These force 
Congress to act with patience and care. 
Congress has made a significant begin- 
ning in the consideration of the com- 
plexities faced by enacting legislation of 
benefit to all of us. So, as Al Smith 
said, “Let us look at the record.” 

The debt limit was extended to meet 
the demands of the national budget and 
the total national debt as of June 30, 
1963, was $305.8 billion. Interest on the 
debt for fiscal year 1963 was $10.1 bil- 
lion. In the same fiscal year, expendi- 
tures totaled $119.1 billion, revenues were 
$114.0 billion, leaving a deficit of $5.1 
billion. 

Defense spending continues to be the 
largest single budgetary item, and $47 
billion was appropriated to maintain our 
military posture. Of this amount, $15.3 
billion was for procurement and con- 
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struction of planes, missiles, and ships; 
$5.3 billion was for research, develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministration of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration; and 
$216.2 million was for the operation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, includ- 
ing new construction projects. 

To insure sufficient manpower to op- 
erate our defense systems, it was neces- 
sary to extend the draft to July 1, 1967. 
However, since sufficient unmarried men 
were available, the drafting of married 
men was suspended. 

Many men with important technical 
skills were leaving the armed services 
because of the low pay schedules. In 
order to restore morale, military pay 
was increased for the first time since 
1958, based on grade and length of serv- 
ice. The raises vary from $12 to $120 
per month for enlisted men and from 
$56 to $95 per month for officers. 

A treaty was ratified by the U.S. Sen- 
ate which bans nuclear weapons tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and 
under water. This treaty was signed at 
Moscow on August 5, 1963, by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. This 
was the first step taken by international 
agreement which culminated in the sign- 
ing of a limited nuclear test ban treaty. 

After substantial cuts in committee 
and on the floor, the $3 billion Foreign 
Assistance Act was approved by Congress. 
This is another item for national defense. 
It represents the United States share of 
our mutual defense with our allies. While 
I have consistently supported foreign aid, 
I have long favored a complete review 
of this program. Some of my amend- 
ments to tighten the administration of 
the program were incorporated in the 
bill as passed by Congress. Others, such 
as my amendment which conditions the 
granting of aid to any country by re- 
quiring the recipient to agree to reviews, 
inspections, and audits by the United 
States, were deleted by the conference 
committee. I will continue my efforts 
to have these incorporated in the foreign 
aid program. 

The completion of a 2-year study on 
the needs of the Foreign Service build- 
ings culminated in the authorization of 
nearly $50 million for the purchase, con- 
struction, major alteration, long-term 
leasing, maintenance and repair of build- 
ings overseas required by the Depart- 
ment of State for the next 2 years. After 
long controversy, the Philippines war 
claims bill, which terminated World 
War II obligations to that nation, was 
enacted. 

The year 1963 has been the gréatest in 
the history of our country for legisla- 
tion in the field of education. Congress 
enacted the long-awaited Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act, a $1.2 billion measure, 
and the more than $1 billion Vocational 
Education Act. A 3-year, $238 million 
program was authorized to aid States in 
providing mental retardation research 
facilities and construction of community 
mental health centers. Another program 
provides $350 million over a 5-year period 
to increase aid to States for maternal 
and child health services and for crippled 
children’s programs. This same program 
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provides grants for maternity care and 
research projects to prevent mental re- 
tardation. Congress extended and ex- 
panded the National Defense Education 
Act and the federally affected areas edu- 
cation program. 

My efforts, along with many of my 
colleagues, to obtain equal pay for equal 
work by women culminated in the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act covering women. I was 
at President Kennedy’s desk when he 
signed the bill and was honored when 
he presented me with one of the pens 
with which he affixed his signature. 

Legislation for the benefit of veterans 
and their families was enacted. A bill 
to increase the payments to parents and 
children of veterans who died of service- 
connected disabilities, as well as one to 
increase payments to widows of veterans 
whose deaths were due to service-con- 
nected disabilities, were passed. Also, 
the law to provide educational assistance 
to children of deceased veterans was 
amended to include children of veterans 
with total and permanent service-con- 
nected disability. Congress also enacted 
laws to permit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to waive recovery on default on 
home loans in certain hardship cases; to 
provide additional compensation for 
service-incurred loss of hearing in both 
ears; and to increase compensation for 
veterans suffering complete loss of 
speech. 

In one area the program for housing 
assistance to the elderly was broadened. 
While, in another area, the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency was ex- 
tended for 2 years. Quick passage of the 
Peace Corps bill showed the success of 
this Agency. Funds were increased to 
$102 million, while the number of volun- 
teers was increased to 11,000. 

A new program to reduce air pollution 
in cities authorized $187 million for Fed- 
eral grants and confers additional pow- 
ers on the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to conduct research 
and cooperate with State officials in 
solving the problem. The Manpower 
Training program will relieve the States 
of matching Federal funds for the fiscal 
year beginning next July and lowers the 
age limit for youth training allowance 
from 19 to 17, to help more young people 
who are school dropouts. 

A $44 billion public works bill was 
passed which provides funds to finance 
flood control, harbor improvement and 
reclamation projects. A large amount 
of the appropriated funds is for the ac- 
at of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

The threatened railroad strike forced 
Congress to lay aside other business to 
enact legislation to prevent a disastrous 
strike. The law provides for arbitration 
of the two main disputed issues and col- 
lective bargaining on all others. The 
arbitration award will remain in force 
for 2 years; thereafter, the parties are 
free to take such action as they desire. 

Tax legislation passed in the 1st session 
of the 88th Congress continued for 1 year 
existing excise taxes, as well as the in- 
come tax rate of 52 percent on corporate 
profits. Special tax deductions for child 
care were granted working mothers, de- 
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serted by their husbands. The Export- 
Import Bank, which renders invaluable 
services to American exporters and which 
has always operated at a profit, was ex- 
tended to 1968. 

During 1963, the New York City office 
of the Interna] Revenue Service was re- 
tained in New York, due to the joint ef- 
forts of the New York congressional dele- 
gation, which acted to prevent transfer 
of the office to Boston. 

Early in 1964, Congress will take action 
on three bills of major importance which 
are our hope and which were the rec- 
ommendations of the late President Ken- 
nedy. These bills—tax revision, civil 
rights, and medical care for the aged— 
include some new concepts and social 
changes which the Kennedy administra- 
tion attempted to achieve and which 
President Johnson had pledged to en- 
act. He has marked them urgent. 

Tax revision legislation, which would 
reduce taxes by $11 billion over the next 
2 years, has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is due to be acted upon 
by the Senate earlyin January. The bill 
does not repeal the extra $600 personal 
exemption for each taxpayer aged 65 or 
over. It provides a minimum standard 
deduction of $300 in addition to the $600 
exemption provisions. 

This provision will be particularly 
beneficial to many lower income tax- 
payers. The bill also repeals the exist- 
ing “floor” on the deductibility of medi- 
cine and drugs to persons aged 65 and 
over or to dependent parents aged 64 or 
over. The bill doubles the existing $50 
dividend exclusion, making $100 per tax- 
payer. The bill does repeal, in two 
stages, the 4-percent dividend credit. 
The effect of the combination of the 
doubling of the exclusion and the grad- 
ual repeal of the credit will be to reduce 
taxes for 2 million taxpayers who receive 
dividend income. The bill does not repeal 
the retirement income credit. 

In the field of civil rights, far-reach- 
ing legislation was approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee and is sched- 
uled for action early in January. The 
civil rights bill, which will restore to all 
Americans their inherent rights, provides 
for enforcement of voting rights; injunc- 
tions against discrimination in public 
accommodations; protection of rights to 
education and extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 4 years; estab- 
lishment of a Community Relations 
Service and a Commission on Equal 
Employment Opportunity; and non- 
discrimination in federally assisted 
programs. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives began 


public hearings on the subject of medi- 


cal care for the aged in mid-November. 
The hearings have been suspended, but 
will resume sometimie in January. 

We are a nation which has weathered 
Many crises. Our national security 
cloaks our rights and provides for free- 
dom and human dignity. These quali- 
ties we enjoy because we are strong and 
unified. I know that all Americans 
pledge their cooperation to President 
Johnson in the days ahead. He has 
earned the confidence of the American 
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people. His leadership among men—as 
we his former colleagues can so surely 
attest—will be a source of strength in 
preserving our way of life. 

It has been an honor and privilege to 
serve the people of Brooklyn. My Wash- 
ington office is open year round, and let- 
ters sent there receive immediate atten- 
tion. The address is Epna F. KELLY, 
Member of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. When Congress is not in session, I 
meet with my constituents at the Madi- 
son Club, 739 Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday and Thursday evenings 
after 8 o’clock. 


A Political Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Prof. John H. Kessel, a bright and dedi- 
cated young man currently working at 
the Republican National Committee, in 
a recent news article refuted a widely 
held political belief—that most college 
professors are Democrats. 

This article appeared in the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of December 8, 
1963, and I commend it to the attention 
of all readers of the RECORD: 
Surprise—Prorrssozs CAN Br REPUBLICANS, 

Too 
(By Arthur Edson) 

WasHIncron.—Republicans are happily 
convinced that a widely held belief—that 
most college professors are Democrats—is a 
political myth. 

Appropriately, they produced a live, and 
lively, egghead to make the announcement: 
John H. Kessel, who got his Ph. D. at Colum- 
bia and is now on loan to the Republican 
National Committee from the University of 
Washington, 

“I don't know why everyone assumes col- 
lege teachers are Democrats,” Kessel said. 
“We have the names of 13,000 who are Re- 
publicans.” 


SINCE F.D.R.? 


Republicans suppose the belief grew out of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's well-advertised brain 
trust. Then came Adlai E. Stevenson, with 
his literary grace, who was thought to be ir- 
resistible to intellectuals. 

Throughout this period GOP speakers fre- 
quently made fun of the professorial theorist 
who, In their words, never met a payroll. 

Suddenly, belatedly, Republicans discov- 
ered that their rivals had a cerebral hammer- 
lock on the theory that the thinking man 
thinks Democratic. 

One example will show how prevalent this 
belief is: A 

Clinton Rossiter in his book, “Parties and 
Politics in America,” discusses those who 
hold high degrees in the sciences, humani- 
ties and social studies, And he says confi- 
dently: 

“Such people, most of whom are professors, 
are strongly Democratic in political prefer- 
ence.” 

Passing beyond the college campuses, Ros- 
siter says: 

“The anti-Republican urge would be even 
stronger among painters, poets, dramatists, 
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musicisns, entertainers and others engaged 
in esthetic or intellectual pursuits,” 

As a celebrated egghead from Cornell, Ros- 
siter concludes: 

“The egghead vote in America is not a 
large one, but for what it is worth it is heav- 
ily Democratic.” 

Republicans concede there is no way to 
refute this, especially since no one can de- 
fine an egghead. And despite all the cascad- 
ing figures, it still is difficult to be precise 
on how any group votes, 

The usual method is to take small sam- 
plings and draw large conclusions. 

OHIO STUDY 

But a unique study has just been com- 
pleted by Arthur Peterson of Ohio Wes- 
leyan’s Arneson Institute of Practical Poll- 
tics. Registration books were checked name 
by mame to determine the political prefer- 
ences of the professors in Ohio's 41 major 
colleges. 

The tally: 2,734 voted Republican, 1,691 
voted Democratic, 1,956 were independents. 

Surprisingly, college teachers turned out 
to be almost as remiss in their civic duties as 
some other groups—30 percent didn't vote at 
all. 

Kessel is sufficiently buoyed up by the 
evidence to risk generalities. 

Democrats, he admits, have the profes- 
sorial edge in social studies. Even in Ohio 
the Democrats led this department by a 3-to-2 
margin. This edge is important for here the 
books on politics are spawned. 

But as one moves on to the natural sci- 
ences, so Kessel’s theory runs, GOP strength 
picks up. It's a powerhouse once it gets to 
law and especially medicine, he feels, 

USEFUL 

Both parties now bid openly for professorial 
help, and the serious presidential candidate 
studies academic prospects lke a football 
coach sizes up tackles. 

“Professors can give politicians new ideas,” 
Kessel says. “But they have a hard time 
talking to each other because they both are 
experts. N 

"The politicians are experta only on the 
here and now, The professor thinks terms 
ei general interest end of the long-range 

W.“ 


Voting and Attendance Record of 
Representative Gerald R. Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 1st session of the 88th Congress. 

The record includes all rolicall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I want to be able 
to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my yoting 
and attendance record. 

The report is as follows: 
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Voting record of Representative G RAID R. Forn, Sth District of Michigan 


Measure, question, and result 


H. 
ae 5, muy ae rest be 
anen m members. 
H. J. Res. 264 to approve a supplemental oraka of of $608; 000,000 for the Department of Agriculture. (Passed 254 to 154.) No. 
II. Res. 240, to authorize an amount not to exceed $360,000 for use by the Committee on Un-American Teide in carrying on | Yes. 
its work. ‘Passed 385 to 20,) 


. . . . . . saautne pees amend wa besewerseesnen=entnonness-=se== Present, 
R. 2438, to extend for 4 years the induction provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act (selective service). (Passed 387 | Yes. 
to 3. 
II. R. 4374, 15 proclaim Sir Winston Churchill an honorary citizen of the United States. (Passed 377 to 21.) Yes. 
1 


ne R. 2440, to increase the authorization for military procurement by $363,700,000 to develop the RS-70 weapons system, (Passed 226 to 179.)_| Yes. 

H. R. 2440, to recommit to committeo the bill authorizing appropriations for ‘aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels in order to reduce by 6 per- | Yes, 
cent the procurement funds and by 1254 percent the research and development funds. (Defeated 149 to 258.) 

II. K. 2440, pon final passage of the bill to authorize $15,858,391,000 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, (Passed 374 to 33.)_.| No. 
uorum 


II. K. 5517, to add or the public works acceleration program to the supplemental appropriation bill, 1963. (Passed 228 to 184.) ] No. 
H.R. eae to erer eee canal rolating to silver including authorization to issue $1 Federal Reserve notes in place of $1 silver certifi- | Yes, 
cates. > 


rum call 
1 K. 400 4007 to recommit to the Committee on Agriculture the Feed = Act of 1963.. (Defeated 196 to 205,) 
Qoru VCC (Passed 208 to 196.) 

uorum c 


m call.. 
A. K. R. 1702 (8. 20) 1 De 
4 san E it fonio annual reports itemizing the source, value, purpose, 


BBBERERERY BES SSS. oak BBE EE SN cove 


Kune ñð ̃ꝗ ꝗ¶æ ⁵ↄꝗ ¼¼— —:᷑! Present, 
R. 950, to amend the Internal Security Act of 1950 to provide for maximum personnel security in the National Security Agency, (Passed | Yes. 


340 to 40.) 
so R. 4274, to amend the District of Columbia Code to permit principals and teachers in District of Columbia schools to use reasonable force | Absent? 
in main talning order in schools, (I*assed 277 to 53. 
H. R. 5517, to accept the conference on the iste appropriation bill, 1963, which includes among others a provision for $450,000,000 for | No. 
the accelerated public works program, to 130.) 
H.R. 5517, to order the previous question s order 3 vote on a Jost hab pee in the bill relative to —— 3 war damage claims payment. | No. 
Senn d 5 to 207 with the providion later ord to conference for farther oo jon.) 


. 30 
1 
ê 
6 R. 40. to T Federal eae funds to assist in the construction and remodeling of fucilitics for research in State agricultural experi- ‘Absent.? 
7 eee pen (Passed 274 to 30.) 
—— m ——— œ— 2 —2 9 —ç—ç—— 9 —ç＋j[—j—jä——ꝙjç—%—,—7rt 3 7 Present 
7 es. 24 to So 2 5 * are af Congress ters 2 limited to per diem allowances and necessary transportation costs in connection | Yes, 
1 with outside the 
9 
9 


R. 6009, to roc mit to 8 the bill to increase the national debt limit in order to amend the bill by providing for a continuation | Yes. 
of the debt limitation at $305,000,000,000. (Defeated 195 to 222.) 
R. 6009, 112 final passage of thew Dill to increase the national debt limit to $309,000,000,000 for July and August 1963, (Passed 213 to 2040. ae S 
ann OA E ESA E EEE A EE E EENE ĩðĩ ĩð dd ᷣ . — — resent, 
ge Res. 28. to adopt the resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 6060 (S. 1409), the bill relative to equal pay for equal work by | Yos. 
ona Soma 362 to 9.) 
uorum 


Res. 368, to authorize the § er to 8 official delegates from the House of Representatives to the meeting of the International Labor | Yes. 


R. 807, to e 2 ie pe nder Public La 5 of 1951 by which Mexican nationals temporarily ad- | Y 
years the program u Pu y W. e: no are - | Yes. 
mitted to te © United States as sere laborers. (Defeated 158 to 174.) N 


S JJJ NJIA SS 8 SAKE LBE SSS 88 8 A 8 SE = SB Sass BRESSBNRRL & 


Ar... . ⁵ . ͤ x2 CT— .:. —Tũ7 .... —. heb Present. 
4 for certain exemptions of oe ees ion Act by prohibiting the creation by the President of any | Yes, 
pp bbe of the Keorganiza (Passed 227 to 174.) 
4 5 P E E E S E PE E NS Present. 
4 | Quorum call .| Present. 
4 | Qu call -| Prosent, 
4 | Quorum call Present, 
4 | On s motion to adjourn the meeting of No. 
4 | Quorum call Present. 
4 | Quorum call Present. 
4 Quorum call Present, 
6 | Quorum call- Present. 
$ uorum Present. 
1 0. 
il uor F ͤ y AD E v ̃ ͤ E E . EA E TE ᷣ K... 7 ... Present 
11 Yes. 
11 SL EAE AAA Rh BSCE Sey Rep Ea SE at aE ae ne Oe ⁵Ä—. ce Oe Present. 
12 | Quorum call Present. 
12 | Quorum call — Present, 
12 1 (FERS AST AE eee Se es BP IDR pl ee gS a Pe Ot Re eT FO UIE ea Ns OEE OOS INTE Eo tS RE Present. 
12 Pose to 10 250 the Area Redevelopment Act Amentlments of 1063, increasing the authorized funds for the program by SERN. (De. No. 
ee ð ᷣ y y y e . aOR E P E E A R eases Present. 
13 hai R. -R. 6765, to adopt the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1963, 8 for 1 year the corporate (ax rutes and the rates on certain excise taxes sched- Yos. 


uled to change or expire on June 30, (Passed 283 to U 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result 


June 15 N III ͤĩ?éſẽũ̃ ff: :.:... . . T Present. 
$3 | June — 1 55 ie adopt the 1904 appropriations bill for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce in the umount of $1,$00,000,000, (Passed | Yes, 
to 
fi | June 19 quoram call Pe de ET meme ap OE Oe nd Mae GET A ta oO Sele Sire fae SSN SE TERE — oe t. 
86 | June 19 J. Ror. 247, to suspend the equal time provisions of the Communications Act to enable radio and TV facilities to crant iben tune to 1904 | Yes, 
5 presidential and vice presidential candidates for major parties »ithout extending same privilege to minor candidates. (Passed 263 to 126.) | _ 
$6 | June 24 orum call. ee ect ioer entsandt ee iS 5 
87 | June 24 R. 6177, to recomnilt to committee the bill relating to the annual payment to the District of Columbia in order to increase the contribution | No. : 
from $45,000,000 to $53,000,000. (Defeated dd to 237.) 
§8 | June 25 norum cal e 
du June 25 
© | June 26 
91 | June 26 
92 | July 9 
9 | July 9 
93 | July 16 
05 | July 16 
06 | July 17 
97 | July 17 
0S | July 17 
| July 18 
10 505 a 
nad duta prodessin ent by Federal agencies and de 8 (Defeated 96 to 258.) 
102 July 24 | H.R. 6518, to po 5 ê Clear ts Act which suth $90,000,000 previously for research, investigation, and training in the area of air | No. 
Asa E, pollution, nssod 222 to 102.) 
104 | July 25 2915 168 qeootmmit to committes the Presidential Transition Act in order to climinate the authorization of appropriations. (Dokud | Ne 
105 | July 30 | Quorum call. b +--+ = min no wom wn nnn a wen ns enn ws nw te ne enh nn nen nn ens on nn nnn ne ene een eee Present 
106 13 — 30 Pe R. 3 to insist on the House tion that the Export-Import Bank should be financed by appropriations rather than through back- | Yes. 8 
door n (Passed 379 to 11. 
107 July 31 Ar e ser e aat iar p pi pia aiei e ide sii aean p aei p i reee en E EEE Present. 
J 3 R me to adopt a rule waiving points of order and providing for the considaration of the conference rt on HI. K. 5207, to ame: 
e ee ie Batldin ding Act as amended to pay balance of payment for Philippine war damage, (P: Pussod 234 to 106 100.) * n 
109] Aut. 1 Quorum call eee eee r 8 
110 Ang: 1 Hes. Res. vee to 1 rule feds pk for the consideration of H. R. 7500, 4 bill authorizing appropriations to the National Acronautics and | Yes, - 
111 Aug. 1 zs 11 2 to approve the isi 8 8200. 000.000 in approprlutions for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. (Passed | Ves. 
e eg ae ed ev et wale T Ice ee daa heats 
3 125 5 !... Yea. = 
114 Ang. 6 | Quorum ea. wp g na nnn nn nnn nn a onan oon nee nnn nnn nnn enn nen eanne t 
6 R. 4055. i recommit to committee the Vocational Educational Act of 1963 to amend the act to provide that by July 1, 1 all Y 
pad ae 99 0 educational programs conducted under the act should be on a mp ot Sar ondiscrimingtory basis, (Deſea teed W. 70 nie e 
116 | Aug. ô| H. R 1 1 2 pass the Vocational Education Act of 1963. (Passed 377 to 2192 ———— . 2 2 — . 
117 ree : mam 
ug. 
303 to 7: 
119 | Aug. 8 
120 | Aug. 8 
i fata 104 to 239.) 
122 | Aug. 8 H. R. 7824, to pass the bill extending the $309,000,000,000 public debt limit until Nov. 30, 1963. (Passed 221 to 175. o: 
125 | Aug. 12 | Quorum call s. so acn nan ns awe en nc ares ea were meen ennea en nw nnn ninne nena eminas einama eenean Absont.? 
124 | Aug. 12 Nell 7525, to Paired against. 
Aug. 14 Quorum Present, 
126 | Aug. 14 Yes. 
nr Aug. = ENG 
120 | Aug. 2 Present, 
855 * rid on ba Prevent, 
132 | Aug. 23 a, 7885, to Toconimal to committee the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 in order to reduce the authorization for foreign aid by $885,000,000.. * 3 
(Fa to 
— A = H. R. 7585, N Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 authorizing 8, 300,000,000 for fiscal year 1964. ee O —— 
135 
136 
137 


ihe dollar amount to $5,200,000,000 as originally a 
Aug. 25 H. R. 7500, on final passage of the NASA authoriza 


141 | Soest. 1 
142 | Sept. 10 
143 | Sept. 10 
144 | Sept. 10 Strat to appro Men 
‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
145 | Sept. 11 uorum en 
146 | Sept. 11 
147 | Sept, 17 — 
148 | Sept. 17 
140 Sept, 17 
340 | Sopt, 24 norum- call t. 
151 | Sept. 24 . Res. 527 l ai a Teas oide tor Khaa TAD oe ais RnS A SSE ee No. 
152 | Bopt. 24 Quorum Ga Present. 
153 | Sopt. 25 norun.call_ Present. 
15 | Sept. 25 call. Present, 
155 | Sept. 25 | Quorum call... -..| Present, 
156 | Sopt. 25 R. 8363, to Reven become a in | Yes, 
fiscal 3 are * by the President to to not pee $97 000,000,000 ond as the year 1965 not to exceed sa gon Gon bo: (Defeated 
1 
157 Sopt. 25 N. K 8 2 io approve the Revenue Act of 1963 as recommended by the Oommittoe on Ways and — (Passed 271 to 188.) ] No. 
ao Bopt, 7 8 a — — — — — nn er nnn nn nnn n ne nnn nn nnn renee ence ec nn nee eens — Tait 
1% Oct. 1 H. R. S, $0 adopt the conference r report on the military pay raise raise bill. (Passed 333 333 to EEE Ea Lea R ay a OTN Yes. 
1 | Oct. 1 norum —— —u4—— oan ee en r 7 „ ne nn en „ „„ „f 7 
162 Oct. 1 N Se to e an open rate tor the consideration of r . 7044, a bill to authorize $1,500,000 for construction of the Sor ider Bere Yes. 
Memoriul, (Passed 31 
163 | Oct. 2 Quorum — — Se ee —ů——ĩ K —— ͤ :. —T— — —— --| Absent. 
164 Oct. 7 mae rm r...... rr... :...... — — — Present, 
165 | Oct. 7 R RT. Lae toa Scnute amendment to H.R. 3369 (a private bill) extending for 1 year the life of the Civil Rights Commission. Wasted Ves. 


Footnotes at 230 rag table. 
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Voting record of Representative Geraro R. Fond, Sth District of Michigan—Continucd 


Measure, question, and result 


(Defeated 145 to 192.) 
H. a 8747, DA opt the independent offices ap lation bill in the amount of $13,000,000,000, (Passed 302 to 32.) 
H.R. 5871, to m the retirement benefits of judges of local District of Columbia courts. (Passed 149 to 86.) 


norum call 
ee 710 0 authorize grants for the collection, reproduction, and publication of documentary source matorial of Amorican history, 


~ Hes 782, the con priati 7 gh Nov. Tassed ‘ 
II. Res. 314, toauthorize a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor to visit Russia and other European coun 
pose of es scientific data processing arrangements. (Defeated 119 to 164.) 
uorum 


m call 
F "Re 6500, to adopt the conference ype on the mljitary oons 1.) 
H.R. 8195, to approve the bill extending for 1 year (to 31, 1964) the provisions of Public Law 78 ing to the use of Mexican nationals 
as agricultural ural laborers in United States. (Pussed 173 to 158.) 
UR. 6143, to adopt the conference report on the Higher Education Faolilties Act of 1969." (Passed Passed 258 to 6) „„ 
R. 8920, 28 70 1 to the Committee on the District of Columbia a bill to revise the Alcoholic Beverage Control Act for the District. 
RS reas eae a ct eee ne dammneh b ETNE —— ——— ‚— oun Shaan ß 
Res. 564, on the adoption of a closed rule to take up for consideration H.R. 8969, a bill to raise the public debt limit. ‘assed 212 to 149.) 
0 to Pragya tocommittee the bill to Inerease the public debt limit from $300,000,000,000 to $315,000,000,000 until June 29, 1964. ( 
1 approve the bill to inerease the public debt ceiling to $315,000,000,000 until June 29, 1964. (Passed 187 to 179.) 


m eall 
1 eee A ee 
R. 8135, to provide for t d Reser 
2 (Passed 283 tc 


8. e b e b de bil u aan the Arms Control and ) 
security procedures for contractor employees. (Passed 252 to 133.) 
suspend the {ho rules and 7 pri the Dill relative to the Rosorvo 5 Moers’ Training Corps including expansion of junior ROTO And 
176 to 154; 2/3 vote required for passage.) 
xtend the i = portionmont requirement rolative to State residence and open competitive examinations to tomporary summer 
ral Government in Washington. (Passed 301 to 18.) 5 


orum 
R. 6196, to recommit to committee the bill entit ill to revitalize the American cotton industry. 
G R. 6196, on final passage of cotton bill. (Passed 26 to 182.) — 


m call 
11.1. including a subway in Washington, 


D.C, 
on the _ aan offices tion bill of $13,200,000,000. (Passed 356 to 22.) 
e inde: om oaea option bl providing funds for site and planning expenses involved in 


On a motion Caine the House of Representatives at about 1 p.m. (Passed 21 to 168.) 
II. R. palag: 1 adopt the conference report on the public works 9 bill in the amoun 


hae 4955, to recommit to committees the conference report on the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
II. R. 4955, to approve the conference report on the Vocational Education Act of 1963. (Passed 300 to 


H.R pia 
R ö 
.... ñðé ß m;; . . —.! —. — EO 
a 9499, to recommit to committee the foreign 5 ap tion bill with orders to re 
of funds'of Export-Import Bank to guarantee credit of Com governments, Sian 3 5 
final passage of the foreign operations appropriation bill in the amount of $3,100,000, 
R. 8667, to insist on the disagreement t of the House w 0 Use | w ith the 7 Senate ee y construction of the Knowles 
2 D SS f Ay thorizing $60,000, 
H.R. 5 . Kennedy. . 
J. Res. 875, to pass a Supplemental appropriation bill of $41,800,000 
and Welfare. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voting record of Representative Geraro R. Forn, 6th District of Michigan—Continued 


required.) 


H. Res, 598, to adopt the rule waiving all points of order for consideration by the House of the 

H.R. 9499, to recommit to the conference committee the foreign aid appropriation bill in order 

Qian 1 relative to guarantee of eredit to Communist governments. (Passed 141 to 136.) 
pCR CEE SS Se od reat eng erect tenn evel oA hapa Se pom AE ena een AELA P 


Moasure, question, and result 


2/3 vote 

Hk. #199, to adopt an amendment to foreign aid appropriation bill barring use of funds of Export-Import Bank for guarantecing credit to 
Communist governments unless President determines that such guarantecs are in the national interest and reports each suc 
nation to the House and Senate. (Passed 189 to 188.) 


Vote 


foreign sid appropriation bill. (Passed 182 to 95.) | Yes. 
to strengthen the limitation on the Export-Im- | Yes. 
Present. 
Absent, 
Absent.! 
No. 


determi- 


1 Speaking engagement away from Washington. 
3 If present, would have voted “yes.” 
In Michigan, 


4 Attending session of Interparliamentary Union as official delegate of the House of 


resen 
£ If present, would have voted “no,” 
t Attending meeting of Presidential Commission on Assassination of Mr. Kennedy, 


Never Shun a Controversy, Let the 
Chips Fall Where They May, Let’s 
Be Forthright on Federal Spending, 
Etc. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
last trying days we have been concerned 
in this body with one of the more con- 
troversial categories of Federal spend- 
ing—the foreign aid program. In the 
course of this debate I have received 
many letters from my constituents ask- 
ing, not only how I stand on foreign aid, 
which I support, but how I stand on pub- 
lic spending in general. 3 

Mr. Speaker, this is always an exciting 
challenge, for like all Members I am 
anxious to make my views- eminently 
clear on every question that comes up. 

Now, in regard to Federal spending, I 
find in some parts of my State a clear 
consensus that we should have lower 
taxes but more defense, fewer Federal aid 
programs but more Federal money spent 
in Arizona, less bureaucracy but more 
jobs for deserving constituents, I am 
not at all sure that my State is unique 
in this respect. 

In recent days I received a letter from 
one constituent asking my views on Fed- 
eral spending, and I drafted a reply. I 
was about to mail it when I decided to 
give the matter just a little further 
thought. However, I put so much work 
into the letter that I though it might be 
of some value to those of my colleagues 
who find themselves similarly hard 
pressed on the Federal spending issue. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, without ob- 
jection I shall insert my unmailed con- 
stituent reply at this point in the Ap- 
pendix; 

Dear FRIEND: You have expressed alarm 
at the rate of Federal spending, and asked 
me as your Congressman where I stand. I 
had not intended to discuss this controver- 
stal question at this particular time. How- 
ever, I want you to know that I do not shun 
a controversy. On the contrary I will take 
a stand on any issue at any time no matter 
how fraught with controversy it may be. 
Here is exactly how I stand. 

Ii, when you say Federal spending“ you 
mean the billions of dollars wasted on out- 
moded naval shi and surplus airbases 
in Georgia, Texas, and New York; if you mean 


the billions of dollars lavished at Cape Ken- 
nedy and Houston on a moondoggle“ our 
Nation cannot afford; if, sir, you mean the $2 
billion wasted each year in wheat and corn 
price supports which rob midwestern farmers 
of their freedoms and saddle taxpayers with 
outrageous costs of storage in already bulg- 
ing warehouses; if you mean the $4 billion 
spent every year to operate veterans hospitals 
in other States in order to provide 20 million 
able-bodied veterans with care for civilian 
illness; if you mean such socialistic and 
pork-barrel projects as urban renewal, public 
housing, and TVA which cynically seek votes 
while robbing our taxpayers and weakening 
the moral fiber of millions of citizens in our 
Eastern States; if you mean the bloated Fed- 
eral ald to education schemes calculated to 
press Federal educational controls down up- 
on every student in this Nation; if you mean 
the $2 billion misused annually by our 
Public Health Service and National Institutes 
of Health on activities designed to prostitute 
the medical profession and foist socialized 


medicine on every American; if, sir, you mean 


all these ill-advised, unnec Federal 
activities which have destroyed States rights, 
created a vast, ever-growing, empire-building 
bureaucracy regimenting a once-free people 
by the illusory bait of cradle-to-grave secu- 
rity, and which indeed have taken us so far 
down the road to socialism that it may be, 
even at this hour, too late to retreat—then 
I am unyielding, bitter, and four square in 
my opposition, regardless of the personal or 
political consequences. 

But, on the other hand, if when you say 
“Federal spending“ you mean those funds 
which maintain Davis-Monthan Alr Force 
Base, Fort Huachuca, and other Arizona de- 
tense installations so vital to our Nation's 
security, and which every year pour hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into our State's 
economy; if you mean the Truman-Elsen- 
hower-Kennedy-John-on mutual security 
program which bolsters our allies along the 
periphery of the Iron Curtain enabling them 
to resist the diabolical onslaught of a god- 
less communism and maintain their inde- 
pendence; if you mean those funds to send 
our brave astronauts voyaging, even as Co- 
lumbus, into the unknown, in order to guar- 
antee that no aggressor will eyer threaten 
these great United States by nuclear black- 
mall from outer space; if you mean those 
sound farm programs which insure our hardy 
Arizona cotton farmers a fair price for their 
fiber, protect the sanctity of the family farm, 
insure reasonable prices for consumers, and 
put to work for all the people of the world 
the miracle of American agricultural abun- 
dance; if you mean those VA programs which 
pay pensions to our brave soldiers crippled 
in mortal combat and discharge our debt of 
honor to thelr widows and orphans and 
which provide employment for thousands 
of Arizonans in our fine VA hospitals in 
Tucson, Phoenix, and Prescott; if, sir, you 
refer to such Federal programs as the central 
Arizona reclamation project which will, while 
repaying 95 percent of its cost with interest, 
provide our resourceful people with water 


to insure the growth and prosperity of our 
State; if you mean the Federal educational 
funds which build desperately needed college 
classrooms and dormitories for our local uni- 
versities, provide little children in our Ari- 
zona schools with hot lunches (often their 
only decent meal of the day), furnish voca- 
tional training for our high school youth, 
and pay $10 million in impact funds to re- 
lieve the hard-pressed Arizona school prop- ` 
erty taxpayers from the impossible demands 
created by the presence of large Federal in- 
stallations; if you mean the Federal medi- 
cal and health programs which have eradi- 
cated the curse of malaria, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, and polio from our country and which 
even now enable dedicated teams of scien- 
tists to close in mercilessly on man's age-old 
enemies of cancer, heart disease, muscular 
dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, and mental 
retardation that afflict our little children, 
senior citizens, and men and women in the 
prime years of life; if you mean all these 
Federal activities by which a free people in 
the spirit of Jefferson, Lincoln, Teddy Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and F.D.R., through a fair and 
progressive income tax, preserve domestic 
tranquillity and promote the general welfare 
while preserving all our cherished freedoms 
and our self-reliant national character, then 
I shall support them with all the vigor at my 
command. 

This is my stand and I will not com- 
promise, 

Sincerely, 
Morris K, UDALL, 
Member of Congress. 


Consumer Credit Is Prosperity’s 
Propellant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
person who thinks that the American 
consumer will return additional income 
to the economy from a tax cut is the 
president of Western Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank, M. A. Cancelliere. In a 
speech delivered recently at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Mr. Cancelliere, a sound- 
thinking businessman, emphasized: 

Give the consumer extra income 
a tax cut, and he'll spend all the additional 
disposable income, then dip into savings or 
borrowing power to cpend even more. If he 
has an old car, he'll buy a new car— 


And so on. 


What Mr. Cancelliere is trying to point 
out in the following remarks is very wise, 
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I think. This is that consumer credit is 
prosperity’s propellant. I might also add 
that this may be true to the same degree 
for corporations and for governments. 
As long as confidence exists, prudent in- 
vestment by all sectors is the stimulus 
for our economic growth. The banking 
field has a responsibility for such growth, 
and as my friend points out, if a loan 
officer has no bad loans, then he may not 
be doing the job correctly. Consumer 
credit is certainly a powerful fuel that 
helps make our economy move forward. 
Mr. Speaker, under previous permis- 
sion, I include the following speech for 
the interest of my colleagues: 
CONSUMER CREDIT Is ProsPreriTy’s PROPELLANT 


The future of consumer credit has been 
viewed with many shades of optimism. Re- 
ess of the degree of optimism with 
which we view the future of consumer credit, 
we all can agree that consumer credit is 
prosperity’s propellant. It is the fuel of the 
American era of abundance. Much the 
same as rocket fuel, it gets you where you 
want to go fast (when properly used). But 
when the fuel is carelessly handled, it will 
cause damage. You, the men who are dis- 
tributors of consumer credit, are responsible 
for a significant part of our economy’s pur- 
chasing power. We must handle the ex- 
ve force of this financial fuel of pros- 
perity with respect. 

The power of consumer credit on the econ- 
omy would have shocked the banker of 50 
years ago. The old American goal of a 
chicken in every pot“ has been transformed 
into “two cars in every garage” thanks to 
consumer credit. A recent survey prepared 
by Dr. George Katona of the University of 
Michigan points out “We are middle-class 
society with middle-class comforts. The 
number of rich has not been increased, but 
the middle class has grown.” This group ts 
the backbone of American consumption. 
While the average amount of credit has not 
increased in recent years, the number of 
pereons using credit has. Surveys show that 
early this year close to one-half of all spend- 
ing units owed some installment debts. 

Most observers agree that both the short- 
and long-term outlook for consumer credit 
remains bright, barring, of course, sudden 
disapperance of confidence that may result 
from crisis in @political or international 
affairs. 

EXTRA TAX CUT 


The American consumer enjoys consum- 
ing. Give the consumer extra income 
through a tax cut, and he'll spend all the 
additional disposable income, then dip into 
savings or borrowing power to spend even 
more. If he has an old car, he'll buy a 
new car. If he has a new car, he'll buy a 
second car. If he has one television set, he'll 
buy a second one. If he has two black and 
white sets, he'll want a color set. And when 
his house is bulging with the good things 
of the material world, he'll start thinking 
about a second house for long weekends with 
the family. And Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
will drive to their second house in their 
second car, towing a motorboat. The con- 
sumer has insatiable demands just as long 
as he ts confident of tomorrow. 

But, despite this intense desire to pur- 
chase commodities and services, this family 
is sensitive to quality and service. Sell him 
an inferior product and he'll remember your 
brand as the one to avoid. Fail to live up 
to your promises of financial services, and 
the consumer not only will ignore you the 
next time he needs money, but he'll pass the 
word among his family and friends about 
his disappointment in your institution. 

This is our smart, sophisticated, credit 
He also has a built-in radar set 
him when to cut down on his þor- 
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and when to borrow with a sudden 
burst of confidence. Many of our consumer 
credit customers know when to buy and 
when not to buy far better than most of us 
realize. And this smart customer of ours 
is multiplying rapidly. 
PROJECTED GROWTH 


It has been pointed out that if our popu- 
lation grows from 180 million to the pro- 
jected 215 million by 1970, and if this growth 
is accompanied by a gross national product 
of $800 billion, then you and I can anticipate 
consumer credit totals will hover close to the 
$100 Dillion mark. I wonder what sort of 
world we will have in 10 years with its $100 
billion consumer credit market. It's been 
suggested that 1973 may reach a level of pros- 
perity enabling every man, woman, and child 
to purchase considerably more than $2,500 
each of goods and services, How differentiy 
will this money be spent? Surely it will de- 
pend on the changes occurring in the con- 
sumer's habits and the products being offered 
tohim. In 1973 Mrs. Consumer will go to the 
supermarket and pay for her weekly groceries 
with a credit card * * * Issued by a bank, 
Ihope. One quarter of her purchases will be 
products of a form and content that do not 
exist today. Mrs. Consumer's children will 
go to schools that will have nearly as much 
automated equipment and technical devices 
as today's research centers. At night Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer will view wall-to-wall color 
television. During the commercials they will 
go to automatic food dispensers in the 
kitchen for snacks. Their bathrooms will be 
factory-delivered units composed of one- 
piece plastic that includes all fixtures. Radi- 
cally new heating, air conditioning, visual 
and audio systems will be as commonplace 
in the home as today's electric can opener. 

Services are expected to expand far beyond 
what we have today. And paying for these 
services may be accomplished by consumer 
credit in the 1970's. Some consumers will 
rent special vacation vehicles, others will 
have different autos delivered to their door 
for different occasions and Mrs. Consumer 
may drive a completely new type of vehicle 
for automated grocery shopping. Today’s 
paper plate used on picnics may develop into 
inexpensive, disposable dishware suitable for 
use when the boss comes to dinner. Dispos- 
able clothing for all members of the family 
may be accepted as readily as today’s paper 
napkins. Some of these predictions may fail 
to materialize while others will become clas- 
sic understatements. 


CHANGES THAT WILL OCCUR 


The changes that will occur in transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, medicine, energy fuels, 
construction, communications, and retailing 
will alter social, political, and economic at- 
titudes that today are accepted as unchang- 
ing. We bankers must recognize these 
changes and be ficxible enough to design and 
deliver financial services to fulfill the de- 
mand. For if we do not react readily to mar- 
ket changes, then someone else will get our 
customers. So let us take a look at the un- 
favorable shadows of this bright new world 
of tomorrow. A looming shadow of doubt 
is whether our economy can provide jobs for 
the postwar baby boom as they reach the 
family formation age during the next several 
years. f 

Bankers know that marital trouble among 
young married people is the reason for many 
installment loan defaults. There is both 
opportunity and peril in how we extend 
credit to marginal cases. Any experienced 
loan man knows the difference between the 
good and the poor credit risk. It takes as- 
tute bank policy, an ever-alert management, 
and a highly sophisticated procedure to de- 
cide which among the many marginal credit 
risks are tomorrow's quality customers and 
those you never want as customers. And 
remember, 7 years from now you'll be dealing 
in yuen larger loan volumes, at a faster pace, 
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and with a higher percentage of marginal 
cases. 
INCREASED COMPETITION 


Compounding the pitfalls surrounding 
your share of the consumer credit market 
of the 1970's will be increased competition. 
I don’t know of a single bank that is plan- 
ning to shrink in size. All want to grow. 
And some of this growth will occur in con- 
sumer credit, The only prediction I can 
make tonight with complete assurance 18 
that competition will increase in the con- 
sumer credit field. But there is no certainty 
that all the increase will be healthy com- 
petition. The softening of rates to an un- 
profitable level is unhealthy. Extending 
terms to a point where thin equity becomes 
no equity is unhealthy. These are harmful 
to the consumer, the merchant, and the lend- 
ing institution. That triple-headed monster 
of higher delinquency, repossession, and loss 
ratios could devour bank profits, undermine 
the consumer's confidence, and impede the 
future growth of the banking industry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer are able and will- 
ing to make their purchases with reasonably 
standard credit terms. The excessively liberal 
credit terms lure those buyers who are al- 
ready on the ragged edge of being over- 
committed. Retailers of big ticket items 
should be made aware that a slower build- 
up of the consumer's equity actually extends 
the time of the next purchase. 


TRUST IS OUR GREATEST ASSET 


The banking industry enjoys great public 
confidence. This trust is our greatest asset. 
Shortsighted consumer credit policies that 
lead to unhealthy compettiion can do noth- 
ing but destroy public trustin us. Yes, there 
will be more people needing consumer credit. 
Yes, these people will need autos, washing 
machines, dryers, television sets, furniture, 
cribs, playpens, and the other yet-to-be-de- 
veloped “necessities of modern American 
life.” Let us continue to serve this unprec- 
edented demand for consumer credit with 
vigorous merchandising * not with 
panic-born softening of rates to unprofitable 
levels or stretching terms to ludicrous and 
dangerous periods of time, The buying pub- 
lic deserves quality credit as well as quality 
products. The race to serve the consumer 
credit customer will go to the lending in- 
stitutions that are alert to market changes, 
cost conscious and anxious to get and hold 
alert, experienced loan officers. The inten- 
sified competitive situation that will con- 
tinue to grow in direct proportion to the in- 
creasing consumer credit market undoubted- 
ly will be accompanied by a profit squeeze 
that may turn the dream of increased busi- 
ness into a nightmare of reduced earnings 
for those firms that blithely give away their 
profit in order to get business. 


NO MAGIC FORMULA 


There are no magic formulas to enable a 
bank to profitably increase its consumer 
credit business in 1973, or in 1963 for that 
matter. In order for a bank to have a prof- 
itable and growing consumer credit depart- 
ment, bank management must give that de- 
partment maximum support. This means 
that during periods of tight money, a bank 
must not reduce the money supply of the 
consumer credit department. Any bank can 
lend copious amounts of money when credit 
is easy. But the bank able to lend funds 
during tight money periods will be the 
growth leader of his market area. The smart 
consumer credit barkers cannot blow hot 
and cold with customers. If the customer 
doesn't get money when he needs it, he'll go 
to your competition. The key to a profitable 
consumer credit operation is people. A com- 
puter cannot call on dealers. Automation 
has yet to replace an effective collection man. 
Computers play a significant role in the 
servicing of loan accounts, but acquisition 
costs, collection costs, and production costs 
require quality people. 
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ONE GOOD OFFICER 


One good consumer loan officer is worth his 
weight in computer tape. And this value can 
be enhanced by the training you are receiv- 
ing at this fine school. Giving full support 
to the consumer credit department must be 
augmented by a bank’s tight control of costs. 
This involves quality control of loan produc- 
tion, through experienced people, servicing 
through automation and effective collection, 
again by well-trained people. 

At our own bank, Bill Harrison, the head 

-of our consumer credit department, has a 
rule: “It takes one person to grant a loan 
but two people must turn down a loan.” 
Bill's rationale is that before a loan is turned 
down the first loan officer’s Judgment must 
be substantiated by another loan officer. Our 
bank is the same as your bank, we don’t like 
to turn down loans unless we are certain it is 
not in the best interest of the bank or the 
customer. All of us in consumer credit walk 
the tightrope of profitable service between 
the desire to have larger volumes and the 
danger of poor risks, 

At our own institution consumer credit 
has been a propellant of growth. During the 
past 10 years, Western Pennsylvania Na- 
tional has emphasized the significant role of 
consumer credit. The reasons are obvious. 
Western Pennsylvania National is a savings 
bank and a retail bank. Two-thirds of our 
deposits consist of time deposits and a large 
portion of our activities are with small 
businessmen and average people. Consumer 
credit is the bread and butter of our type. of 
bank. 

THREE CHARACTERISTICS 


In addition, our bank has become quite 
active in the certificate of deposit market 
during the past year. Add up these three 
characteristics of our bank and you will un- 
derstand why we need to employ our funds in 
loans that have high yield, relative liquidity 
and flexibility. Consumer credit supplies 
these three characteristics. Consumer credit 
not only is a vital part of our loan portfolio, 
but it has increased in its importance to 
our bank's profitability as we have continued 
to grow. Our own bank has enjoyed the ex- 
perience of seeing additional business result 
from consumer loans. 

In short, while prospects for consumer 
credit are exceedingly bright, there is a need 
for a hardnosed and objective approach by 
banks. The population boom, in itself, does 
not guarantee prosperity. Our economy must 
be able to provide jobs to the men and wom- 
en born in the forties for a prosperous period 
in the seventies. . 

Consumer credit now is a built-in part 
of the American way of life. Careful plan- 


ning on the part of lending institutions is- 


a necessity in maintaining the public con- 
fidence we bankers now enjoy. The key 
to sound consumer credit, mutually bene- 
ficial to both the customer and the bank is 
people; trained, experienced people such as 
yourselves, who are guided by sound policies. 
TEACH YOU A LESSON 

And if this sounds too general, let me be a 
little more definite: A good consumer loan 
administrator should not let a bad experi- 
ence throw him off balance. Let a bad toan 
teach you a lesson, not freeze your thinking. 
Naturally it is a traumatic experience to 
the loan officer when his first dealer goes 
out of trust. The right approach is to 
find out where you went wrong and develop 
& procedure to prevent a recurrence—but 
don't crawl into a shell and attempt to 
maintain a 100-percent record. A good loan 
officer keeps his mental guard up at all 
times. But if you have no bad loans, then 
you may not be doing your job correctly. 
Keep volume up and keep loss averages down 
to a reasonable . I know it's easier 
said than done, but it is being done by suc- 
cessful loan men every day in hundreds of 
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banks and other lending institutions around 
the country. 

A good consumer loan administrator 
should be educating himself constantly. He 
should keep alert to his industry's trends, his 
competitor’s actions, and to the talk on the 
street. He should read as much about the 
business as he possibly can. He must have a 
streak of curiosity, too. He should not ac- 
cept rumors about dealers or people but at- 
tempt to ferret the truth. In medium-sized 
consumer credit operations, the loan officer 
must have good credit judgment, be a top 
salesman and be a firm collector, In the 
larger operations, he can be any of the three 
depending upon his aptitude. And of 
course, in the smaller operations he must be 
all three. 

FULL-TIME JOB 

The important point is that regardless of 
the size of the operation, being a consumer 
credit officer is a full-time job. The respon- 
sibility to the community, the customer and 
the bank are too great to permit consumer 
credit to be a part-time job. 

We should continually keep in mind: 
“That consumer credit has vast social, po- 
litical and economic significance as it helps to 
lift the standard of living of the many to 
a level once available only to the privileged 
few." Consumer credit is a powerful fuel 
that helps make our economy move for- 
ward—let us use this financial fuel wisely. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Summary of Major Legis- 
lative Activity, Ist Session, 88th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 17, 
88th Congress, I submit herewith a sum- 
mary of the major legislative accom- 
plishments of the-Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for the 1st 
session of the 88th Congress. 

During the first session, 662 House bills 
and resolutions and 13 Senate bills and 
resolutions were referred to the commit- 
tee. Twenty bills were reported to the 
House, of which 10 were enacted into 
public law; 4 were approved by the House 
but not acted upon in the Senate, and 5 
remained on the House Calendar on the 
adjournment of the first session. One 
House joint resolution passed the House 
and was amended in the Senate. The 
House has yet to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The following bills reported from the 
committee became public law: 

H.R. 12, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act—House Report No. 
109; Public Law 88-129. 

H.R. 6518, to improve, strengthen, and 
accelerate programs for the prevention 
and abatement of air pollution—Clean 
Air Act—House Reports Nos. 508 and 
1003; Public Law 88-206. 


S. 1576, Mental Retardation Facilities 
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and Community Mental Health Centers 

Construction Act of 1963—House Report 

Nos. 694 and 862; Public Law 88-164. 
House Joint Resolution 665, providing 

for the settlement of the railroad labor 

dispute—House Report No. 713; Senate 

Joint Resolution 102 became Public Law 

88-108. 

H.R. 8100, a bill designed to restore the 
railroad retirement system to a satisfac- 
tory financial condition—House Report 
No. 748; Public Law 88-133. 

H.R. 2876, repealing the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act—House Report No. 
347; S. 1031 became Public Law 88-67. 

H.R. 134, requiring safety standards 
for automobile seat belts—House Report 
No. 378; Public Law 88-201. 

House Joint Resolution 220, granting 
consent for an extension of 4 years of 
the interstate compact to conserve oil 
and gas—House Report No. 681; Senate 
Joint Resolution 33 became Public Law 
88-115. 

H.R. 2906, providing for the emergency 
transportation of any motor vehicle in 
interstate or foreign commerce by tow- 
ing—House Report No. 483; Public Law 
88-208. 

H.R. 4646, declaring a portion of the 
Benton Harbor Canal, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., a nonnavigable stream—House 
Report No. 482; Public Law 88-88. 

BILLS REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE WHICH 
PASSED THE HOUSE NOW AWAITING SENATE 
ACTION 
H.R. 6199, granting the consent of 

Congress to a supplemental compact of 

agreement between the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania and the State of New 

Jersey concerning the Delaware River 

Joint Toll Bridge Commission. House 

Report No. 909. 

H.R. 8462, authorizing the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United 
States heretofore granted to the city of 
Grand Prairie, Tex., for public airport 
purposes—House Report No. 908. 3 

H.R. 8344, amending the Railway 
Labor Act to provide that the terms of 
office of members of the National Media- 
tion Board shall expire on July 1—House 
Report No. 1032. 

H.R. 8673, amends the Federal Avia- 
tion Act to provide that the validity of 
an instrument, the recording of which 
is provided for by such act, shall be 
governed by the laws of the place in 
which such instrument is delivered 
House Report No. 1033. 1 
BILLS REPORTED TO THE HOUSE ON WHICH NO 

ACTION WAS TAKEN 

H.R. 5445, amends the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to permit freight forwarders 
to acquire other carriers subject to such 
act—House Report No. 421, 

H.R. 1341, requires passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles purchased for use by the 
Federal Government to meet certain 
safety standards—House Report No. 491, 

H.R. 3669, the Quality Stabilization 
Act—House Report No. 566. 

S. 1153, airport construction—House 
Report No. 1002. 

H.R. 8316, length and frequency of 
8 commercials House Report 

o. 1054. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION WHICH HAS PASSED BOTH 
HOUSE AND SENATE 

House Joint Resolution 247 suspends 
the equal opportunity requirement of 
section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 for the 1964 presidential and vice- 
presidential campaigns. The joint reso- 
olution passed the House and was 
amended in the Senate. The House has 
not yet concurred in the Senate amend- 
ments; House Report No. 359. 

In addition to the bills which the com- 
mittee reported to the House during the 
first session of the present Congress, 
public hearings were held on the Na- 
tional Capital Airports Corporation; use 
of Dulles and Friendship Airports; de- 
velopment of a commercial supersonic 
aircraft; Transportation Act of 1963; 
National Accident Prevention Center; 
reorganization of Public Health Service; 
animal drugs; medical care for fishing 
boat owners; operation of motor vehicles 
by disabled persons; automobile space- 
ometers; judicial review of biological 
orders; safety latches on refrigerators; 
labeling—wood, steel containers, and 
labels—Securities and Exchange legisla- 
tion; review of administrative process in 
regulatory agencies; and broadcast edi- 
torlalizing and broadcast rating services, 

A detailed explanation of the reported 
bills is contained in the committee re- 
ports which accompanied them, and in 
the activity report of the committee for 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress 
which will be filed in the House next 
month, 


Poetic Eulogy of President Kennedy by 
Dr. Charles H. Bradford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein a most ap- 
pealing, inspiring eulogy, in poetic form, 
of our late, much lamented, dear and 
great friend, President John F. Ken- 
nedy. This very moving poem is entitled 
“Farewell.” 


This beautiful, metered eulogy was 
written by Dr. Charles H. Bradford, one 
of the greatest surgeons and medical 
leaders in the Nation, and will have ex- 
traordinary appeal to people everywhere 
pha a cot and loved our great Presi- 

en 

Dr. Bradford is an outstanding doctor 
and one of the greatest medical and 
humane leaders in the country. 

Of a famous Massachusetts family, 
tracing back to the first Governor of our 
Commonwealth, he is of the Harvard 
College class of 1926, a great football 
player and hammer thrower, member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum laude 
graduate, also equally distinguished in 
the Harvard Medical School. 

He is now a very famous orthopedic 
doctor in Boston. He is a twin brother 
of Mr. Edward Bradford, another fine 
Harvard athlete in football and track, 
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and the brother of the Honorable Robert 
Bradford, the very able, distinguished 
former Governor of Massachusetts. 

All the Bradford boys have had great 
collegiate and service records in time of 
war. Dr. Bradford was a paramedic and 
made many parachute jumps behind the 
enemy lines during World War II. 

His father, Dr. Edward Bradford, 
founded an institution which has done 
immeasurable good for crippled children, 
the renowned Massachusetts Hospital 
School for Crippled Children at Canton, 
Mass., where the famed Mr, N. V. Swede 
Nelson has been trustee for the past 22 
years. 

Dr. Bradford has given most unself- 
ishly the best part of his life to the care 
and treatment of handicapped children 
and other afflicted people. 

He was a close friend of my late, 
much-admired friend and great football 
player-coach, Mr. Charles F. Crowley, of 
Harvard, Notre Dame, and Columbia. 

To my mind, Dr. Bradford is one of 
the greatest Americans of our time, and 
it is with genuine feelings of pride, as 
well as deep appreciation, that I insert 


His beautiful, touching poem on Presi- 


dent Kennedy in the RECORD: 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(By Charles H. Bradford, M.D.) 
1. SOLEMN MEMORY 


Sadly, the Nation’s flag, at half mast files, 

Telling of grief, greater than we can say; 

For, deep within, a painful sorrow lies, 

Too heavy and sincere to pass away. 

A strong, wise, friendly, brave, and hopeful 
man, 

Bearing the burdens of the Chief of State, 

Has come now to the end of his life's span, 

Cut off, in his best years, by tragic fate. 

In solemn gratitude, we strive to tell 

The thanks that, from our hearts, he has de- 
served, 

Who, leading us through stormy trials, fell 

With full devotion to the cause he served. 

In years to come, when grief has stood aside, 

Our people still, will guard his name with 


pride. 
2. WAR SERVICE 
When war first called, he sacrificed at once 
His place of rank, and influence, and wealth; 
Accepting arduous duty that confronts 
More tollsome tasks, straining his strength 
and health. 
His patriotic spirit never sought 
A service that from peril might be free; 
But in the front line combat zone, he fought, 
Meeting the foe in battle, on the sea, 
And when, from desp'rate risks, his craft was 
downed, 
He organized the rescue of his crew; 
And by indomitable courage, found 
Means of escape, to join the fight anew. 
In hardship, valor, and true sacrifice, 
He paid more than his share of victory’s price. 
3. STUDIES, THOUGHTS, VISION 


His active mind, in scholarship, pursued 

The complex lessons history had taught; 

And from a wealth of studies, he reviewed 

Life’s deeper meaning, and more basic 
thought. 

Out of this background, his broad vision 


grew, 
Sensing the principles that guide a state; 
And from his own experience, he drew 
Ideas that would a New Frontier create. 
In a more personal historic mood, 
The profiles of his countrymen, he scanned, 
Marking the urgent crisis where each stood, 
And the firm courage, great events demand. 
By such wide knowledge trained, he dared to 
meet 
Tasks where the greatest leaders must com- 
pete. 


January 3 


4. WORLD LEADERSHIP 


When finally, he reached the topmost place, 

Over the ramparts of the world, he watched, 

Meeting conflicting powers, face to face, 

With calm, bold moves, that every challenge 
matched. 

By his undaunted leadership, he showed 

That freedom's cause was resolute and 
strong, 

And that no hostile threat would be al- 
lowed 

To shake the truths, supporting it so long. 

His quiet fortitude has left behind 

An aim; a goal, that stands before us still; 

By building common sympathies, to find 

That the world’s peace lies in the world’s 
good will. 

Though with still-grieving thoughts, his loss 

we feel; 


Still-waiting time will cherish his ideal. 
5. FAREWELL 


So bid him now farewell; but not goodbye, 

The purposes he built must never die. 

Great men, great hearts, great thought con- 
tinue on 

Long after we who thrilled to them are gone. 

Into our heritage, he now has passed, 

Joining the men whose work will always last. 


Everyone, Regardless of Economic Cir- 
cumstances, or Cultural Interests, Can 
Enjoy the ‘Free and Simple Magnifi- 
cence of the Lincoln Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my deep interest in legislation in 
behalf of the arts, I have studied the 
various bills relating to the National 
Cultural Center very closely during the 
past 6 years. Despite defects in all of 
these bills, I have voted favorably on all 
of them because it seemed to me that, 
with the assurance that further Federal 
funds would not be invested, the possible 
gain to the general public outweighed the 
obvious risks. 

However, when the project is changed 
in a way that calls for an immediate 
investment of some $35 million in 
Federal funds and an uncertain fi- 
nancial future, and when all of this is 
proposed as a memorial to a beloved 
and mourned American President, then 
I believe that Members of Congress owe 
their constituents careful study and 
analysis of the plan, House Joint Res- 
olution 871, to provide it. For this rea- 
son I shall go into this matter at some 
length at this time in order to bring to 
your attention a number of questions, 
some of them alarming, for which Con- 
gress must seek satisfactory answers 
before it can properly pass legislation, 
such as House Joint Resolution 871, 
dedicated to a deceased President and 
calling for an unprecedented large sum 
of Federal money. 

I urge you to prepare yourself for the 
House consideration of this matter to 
begin January 7, 1964. Perhaps the 
presentation I submit at this time will 
stimulate you to do your own research 
on this proposal. 
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Here are some of the troublesome 
problems that raise inevitable doubts, 
and demonstrates the need for legisla- 
tive caution: 

First. Is the memorial concept a face- 
saver” for an otherwise faltering 
project? 

Second. Why are Federal funds 
needed now when Congress has been 
repeatedly told, again as recently as last 
August 5 that the project could be real- 
ized through public contributions? 

Third. How can a building designed 
for a 13-acre tract be fitted into the 9 
acres authorized by Congress? 

Fourth. How can Congress, in good 
conscience, authorize a $15.4 million loan 
on a parking garage to applicants who 
candidly admit that they do not antic- 
ipate enough revenue to pay the annual 
interest, let alone the operating costs end 
reduction of principal? 

Fifth. Should a Presidential me- 
morial be built with borrowed money—in 
effect, should it be subject to a first 
mortgage? 

Sixth. Is there a proven need for the 
project in its present form, aside from 
the memorial aspects, that justifies such 
major Federal participation? 

Seventh. Should the administration 
of a Presidential memorial be governed 
largely outside the control of Congress 
by a largely self-perpetuating board of 
lay citizens appointed by the President 
without review by Congress? 

Eighth. What happens to congres- 
sional responsibility, the taxpayers of the 
future, and the memory of President 
Kennedy, if the Center is a financial fail- 
ure? 

Ninth. Is the site a desirable one for 
the intended use in spite of severe critic- 
ism by leading architects and other 
qualified experts? 

Tenth. Is this sole“ memorial in fact 
the most suitable one for the mourned 
President it would commemorate? 
Should Congress ignore other worthy 
memorial proposals that have been sub- 
mitted to it? The Senate-passed com- 
panion measure drops the word sole.“ 
Should we insist on its retention. 

I do not pretend to have the answers 
to all of these questions, but I am cer- 
tain that they should be developed by a 
suitable commission of Congress. I hope 
that my colleagues, Democratic and Re- 
publican, will join me in this appeal to 
reason and dignity. Certainly a memo- 
rial based on culture, of all memorials, 
should arise from a thoughtful ap- 
proach, calling on all the skills of our 
vast Nation before the position of Con- 
gress is irrevocably decided. 

Yesterday’s plan for a national thea- 
ter, no matter how attractive, should not 
be hastily improvised into a monument 
for the ages. To do so is not worthy of 
Congress, of the people of the United 
States nor of President Kennedy. 

The National Cultural Center has been 
before Congress as a legislative matter 
three times; once in the summer of 1958, 
when the original bill was passed, again 
in 1960, when the act was amended in 
certain technical respects, and again 
during the summer of 1963, when the act 
was extended for 3 years due to the fail- 
ure of the fundraising campaign to 
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make its goal within the 5-year lim- 
itation originally set by Congress. Each 
time that this legislation has been before 
Congress, it has been brought to the 
floor with a severe limit on debate. 
Thus, Congress has never had a chance 
to consider as thoroughly as it should 
the defects as well as the virtues of the 
act and the project. 

The act, as well as its first amendment, 
were passed during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration with the backing of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It was made clear to 
Congress in 1958 and in 1960 that the 
Presidcnt favored the project only on the 
basis that the obligation of the Federal 
Government was to provide a site of 
about 9 acres and that all other capital 
and operating funds would be raised by 
public subscription. The extension of 
the act was passed in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration with the backing of the 
White House, and the same clear repre- 
sentations as to funding through public 
contributions only were made by the 
proponents of the extension. The rec- 
ord is crystal clear on this point. 

House Joint Resolution 871, which pro- 
poses to change the name of the National 
Cultural Center to the John F. Kennedy 
Center of the Performing Arts, and to 
provide up to $15.5 million of Federal 
funds as capital, and to lend another 
$15.4 million in Federal funds for con- 
struction of a parking garage, and to des- 
ignate the proposed Center as the sole 
national memorial to the late President 
in the National Capital area, evolved 
from a very simple amendment which 
was sent to Congress with the recom- 
mendation of President Johnson. House 
Joint Resolution 871, with its concept of 
borrowing authority and other unique 
provisions, is substantially different from 
the amendment first recommended by the 
White House. It is of some significance 
that House Joint Resolution 871 was pre- 
pared within 24 hours after penetrating 
questions were asked during committee 
hearings by Representative Cramer of 
Florida and this joint resolution appears 
to be have been drawn in an attempt to 
answer most of the questions he raised. 

Even so, it appears to be full of defects, 
and it certainly raises many questions 
which Congress should face and resolve 
before taking final action on the present 
problems. For the first time, there is an 
opportunity for extended debate which is 
more important than ever in view of the 
suddenness and brevity of the recent 
committee hearings and the fact that the 
only public witness who appeared during 
these hearings, the president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation of Musi- 
ciaus, AFL-CIO, expressed grave concern 
about many aspects of House Joint Reso- 
lution 871, and the project as it is cur- 
rently organized. 

In order for Congress to deliberate and 
legislate intelligently in the public inter- 
est, it is necessary to consider the theater 
and art concepts of this memorial to 
President Kennedy. These components 
of the legislation are especially impor- 
tant, because of the fact that the proj- 
ect has been in existence for more than 
5 years and therefore the proposed me- 
morial, like a business corporation, be- 
comes subject to the liabilities as well as 
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the assets that have been acquired during 
its 5-year, nonmemorial, history. Con- 
gress must consider a point that has been 
raised by a number of thoughtful Mem- 
bers, including Senator ELLENDER of Lou- 
isiana, Representative Brown of Ohio, 
and Representative Cramer of Florida. 
This is that the trustees of the National 
Cultural Center see the conversion of the 
Center to a memorial as a means of res- 
cuing a project that might not otherwise 
have succeeded. 

FIRST. THE QUESTION OF MAGNITUDE AND NEED 


Other than in the matter of acreage, 
the original legislation set no limit on the 
nature of the building or buildings to be 
erected nor their cost. The hearings pro- 
duced testimony from the American In- 
stitute of Architects under which it 
recognized the national importance of 
the project and recommended that the 
design be chosen through a nationwide 
competition which the institute agreed 
to administer free of charge as a public 
service. The trustees never availed 
themselves of this generous offer, and 
appointed as sole architect, Edward D. 
Stone. The first plan he developed called 
for three theaters and two small audi- 
toriums under one roof with under- 
ground parking facilities at an estimated 
cost of $75 million. 

Many proponents of the original legis- 
lation were surprised and shocked, since 
they had believed that the project should 
be started with a single theater suitable 
for opera and ballet and, perhaps, 
symphony concerts. Based on figures 
from other cities, it was assumed that 
this could be accomplished for about 
$10 million. The gentleman from New 
zeuy 3 9 one of the 
authors o e original bill, had 
say as late as 1961: eine 

When I backed the proposal I h 
the construction of a eee 
multipurpose auditorium here in Washing- 
ton which could serve as a showplace for the 
performing arts, related traveling painting 
and sculpture exhibitions, and so on. The 
Center, under present plans, is far 
than the population of the metropolitan 
area of the Nation’s Capital can reasonably 
or realistically be expected to use. The 
Congress gave the Center a site almost as 
large as that of the Lincoln Center in New 
York City on which six major buildings will 
be located. I do not believe the additional 
land called for in two bills before the Con- 
gress is needed, or that the powers of the 
Congress should be exerted to obtain it, 


During 1962 the project was rede- 
signed, retaining the concept of three 
theaters under one roof, but eliminating 
working space which would have made 
the project a true cultural center equiva- 
lent to cultural centers in other big cities 
in this country and in other nations. 
The cost of the revised structure was an- 
nounced as $30 million. It now appears 
that the trustees also eliminated the 
parking facilities from their cost esti- 
mates. It was not made publicly clear 
until the present hearings that the park- 
ing facilities (to be discussed below) 
were not included in the $30 million esti- 
mate. Indeed, publicity material issued 
by the trustees states that the parking 
garage is an integral part of the project 
and the $30 million cost estimate. The 
information developed at the hearings, 
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therefore, came as a surprise to the Con- 
gress, the public and, doubtless, to most 
donors. 

There appear to have been no ade- 
quate studies that would indicate a need 
at present or in the immediate future, 
for the three theaters that are presently 
proposed. Roger L. Stevens, the chair- 
man of the board of trustees, stated at 
the recent hearings grave doubts that 
there is enough audience available at 
present for the structure that is being 
planned. He said that it was the hope 
of himself and his colleagues that the ex- 
istence of the three new theaters would 
encourage the growth of audiences. 

Washington is already graced by Con- 
stitution Hall in which symphony con- 
certs by the resident National Symphony 
Orchestra and by visiting orchestras 
from the United States and abroad have 
flourished for many years. It has been 
made available by its owners, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at very low rentals so that it appears 
that there is no urgent need for another 
symphony hall in Washington. In re- 
spect to an opera house, it is widely ac- 
knowledged that there is no suitable au- 
ditorium in Washington for grand opera, 
and great ballet groups. It follows, that 
a genuine need does exist in this field, 
but there appears to have been no ade- 
quate market study as to the number 
of days in each year that such an opera 
house would be economically useful. In 
respect to the proposed theater, judging 
by the rest of the country, the so-called 
legitimate theater appears to be dimin- 
ishing in holding the interest of audi- 
ences. The National Theater in down- 
town Washington is not occupied in each 
of the 52 weeks of the year and, with 
rare exceptions, it does not attract audi- 
ences to the limit of its seating capacity. 
Could the National Theater survive as 
the legitimate business enterprise of its 
owners if it were faced with the com- 
petition of a tax-exempt theater on Fed- 
eral property? One of the corporations 
owned in part by Roger L. Stevens is 
lessee of the National Theater. 

Related to the question of need is the 
attitude of the potentially largest users 
of a cultural center. The two most ac- 
tive performing arts organizations in 
Washington, the National Symphony, 
which has been operating for 32 years, 
and the Washington Opera Society, 
which is now in its 7th year, have both 
been quoted in the press as expressing 
concern that vigorous fundraising for the 
National Cultural Center was creating 
difficulties for them in their own essential 
fundraising activities. In this connec- 
tion- I call your attention to an article 
in the Wall Street Journal of September 
6, 1963. This same concern has been 
voiced by the managements of America’s 
major symphony orchestras, who pre- 
sumably would be the most frequent us- 
ers of the Center after the Washington 
organizations. At a conference of the 
25 major orchestra managers in San 
Francisco on June 23, the National Cul- 
tural Center was discussed and the con- 
sensus was that active fundraising for 
the Center was in “direct conflict” with 
the fundraising needs of the orchestras 
in their own communities. This would 
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indicate that the national efforts to raise 
contributions would be at least privately 
resisted, if not publicly opposed, by the 
very performing arts organizations who 
the Center’s trustees count on to be the 
core of support for the National Cultural 
Center. Since these existing cultural or- 
ganizations are widely scattered among 
the constituencies of Congress, it follows 
that Congres should take time to inform 
itself thoroughly regarding the impact of 
the proposed legislation on existing cul- 
tural activities throughout the United 
States. 
SECOND. THE QUESTION OF SITE 


During the hearings leading to the 
original legislation, the proponents were 
virtually unanimous in recommending a 
site on the Mall close to downtown. 
They lost out to the Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the present 
site along the river was hurriedly desig- 
nated as a substitute in the closing days 
of the 85th Congress.. Most thoughtful 
critics continue to be opposed to the pres- 
ent site despite its acknowledged scenic 
splendor. It has been widely character- 
ized as “an island in the midst of a spa- 
ghetti-maze of arterial highways.” It 
was pointed out during the hearings that 
successful theaters are almost invariably 
located in downtown areas and that 
those that have been located off the 
beaten track are often doomed to be 
failures. The Washington Auditorium, 
which is now being demolished, and 
which was out of the downtown area in 
its day, was cited as an example. Offi- 
cials close to President Kennedy who 
were active on the Planning Commission 
for Pennsylvania Avenue had recom- 
mended to him that the Cultural Center 
project be broken up into its three com- 
ponents and that these be built one at a 
time as part of the rehabilitation of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the White 
House and the Capitol. 

The Advisory Committee on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was critical of the present 
plans and site on these grounds: First, 
the site is so far from the center of the 
Nation’s Capital that it could do little to 
enrich the city’s cultural life; second, 
the present location is not served by ma- 
jor public transportation facilities; 
third, housing all performing arts stages 
in a single building might result in a 


structure so large as to be out of propor- . 


tion to the rest of the city. 

The New York Times on December 11, 
1963, said that the National Cultural 
Center “seems doomed to be a well-land- 
scaped traffic island in the midst of free- 
ways; culture over a giant car park. 
Pedestrians will undoubtedly be able to 
burrow over or under the automotive ob- 
stacle race, but this is peculiarly bad 
planning. As it stands now, the National 
Cultural Center is a well-intentioned 
gesture, dubiously sited, promising pret- 
tiness but shortchanging the possibility 
of architectural greatness—a backhand- 
ed tribute to culture and Mr. Kennedy.” 

The most experienced, independent, 
concert manager in Washington, Patrick 
Hayes, has been frequently critical of the 
large size of the Cultural Center project 
and of the site. After the memorial leg- 
islation was introduced, Mr. Hayes in two 
broadcasts—December 1 and 15, 1963— 
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urged caution and deliberation by Con- 
gress and continued to raise serious ques- 
tions regarding the site. 

Congress should certainly have a 
chance to review the question of site, 
especially if the Cultural Center is to be 
a memorial to President Kennedy, since 
no American would want a Presidential 
memorial to risk failure as a business 
enterprise, a risk which now must be con- 
sidered by the Congress because of the 
unique nature of this proposal as de- 
veloped in House Joint Resolution 871. 

Another serious question relating to 
the site is its size. The original act au- 
thorized only 9 acres. The plan for the 
National Cultural Center developed by 
Edward D. Stone, architect, as well as 
publicity issued by the trustees of the 
Center, calls for 13 acres. When this 
discrepancy was brought up by me on 
the floor of this House on August 5, 1963, 
I was assured by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] that no additional 
land involving Federal funds would be 
acquired for the National Cultural Cen- 
ter. In spite of these assurances, officials 
of the National Cultural Center testified 
at the hearings on this legislation on 
December 12, 1963, that 4 additional 
acres would have to be acquired by the 
Federal Government through the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission 
at a cost of some $3.3 million to be 
appropriated by Congress. Congress has 
not authorized this extension of the 
acreage for the National Cultural Center, 
nor has it authorized such an appropria- 
tion, but it appears that the presently 
planned building cannot be erected on 
the present 9 acres according to the 
trustees of the Center, who say it is the 
“obligation” of the Federal Government 
to buy the additional land. 

THIRD. THE QUESTION OF PARKING 


The business risks of the memorial 
come into sharp focus in relation to 
recently uncovered facts about the park- 
ing garage which is essential to the op- 
eration of the Center. In order to justify 
the omission of the cost of the parking 
garage from the publicized cost of the 
Center, Mr. Stevens, the Center’s chair- 
man, testified that he considered parking 
to be noncultural and therefore that it 
would be improper to ask for public 
contributions to pay for the construc- 
tion of it. Presumably the same stand- 
ard has not been applied to the funds 
needed for construction of restaurants, 
checkrooms, and other noncultural ac- 
tivities within the Center. It was at 
the time of that testimony on December 
12, 1963, that Congress first heard of the 
proposal to borrow funds to construct 
the parking garage. It is noteworthy 
that the originally proposed memorial 
bill did not include such borrowing au- 
thority so that it is certain that Congress 
would have been faced with this request 
later on if it had passed the bill as orig- 
inally proposed. 

At the time of his testimony, Center 
Chairman Roger Stevens stated that 
construction costs of the garage would 
be $10,800,000. In House Joint Resolu- 
tion 871, which emerged a day later, 
borrowing authority is asked for $15.4 
million. Three days later Mr. Stevens 
testified that the additional $4.2 million 
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was needed because of architects’ fees, 
engineers’ fees, and allowance for in- 
creases in construction costs. 

This astounding proposal would put a 
first mortgage on a presidential memori- 
al for the first time in our history. More- 
over, according to the testimony of its 
own proponents, this mortgage is certain 
to default. The proposed parking ga- 
rage with spaces for about 1,600 cars is 
to de built at the unprecedented high 
cost of $10,000 per parking space. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Stevens, 
the best anticipated revenues from the 
use of this parking will not be enough 
to pay the annual interest charges, let 
alone the annual operating costs, and any 
reduction whatsoever of the principal of 
the 30-year loan that is sought. It is 
clear that the end result will not be a 
loan, but a further $15.4 million contri- 
bution from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Stevens testified that it was pro- 
posed to operate the parking garage at a 
dollar a car on an in-and-out basis re- 
gardless of time. Because of its isolated 
position, most tourists would be able to 
approach the proposed Kennedy me- 
morial conveniently only by private au- 
toiaobile. Those tourists who merely 
want to view the building—and it is un- 
clear whether they may ever enter free— 
rather than attend one of the spectacles 
to be presented there, would thus have to 
pay $1 for the privilege of parking. The 
other presidential memorials provide free 
parking conveniently near and, of course, 
free admission. Might not this affect the 
attitude of tourists toward the memory 
of President Kennedy? 

It is also to be questioned whether 
enough parking and adequate entrance 
and exit facilities have been planned. 
The present seating capacities of all of 
the Center’s facilities add up to more 
than 12,000. For this, 1,600 parking 
places underground, and no surface park- 
ing, are being planned. By comparison, 
the Federal Government’s Carter’ Bar- 
ron Amphitheater has a seating capacity 
of 4,000 and adjacent parking lots for 
more than 1,100 cars. The Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater is also served by regu- 
larly scheduled D.C. Transit routes. Yet, 
at the times when it plays to large audi- 
ences, the Carter Barron parking lots are 
quickly filled and the parking spills over 
to adjacent streets for many blocks 
around, According to the architect, Mr. 
Stone, there will be only one access road 
from the surrounding highways to the 
Cultural Center. This would tend to 
raise a serious problem, both in entrance 
and exit, for 1,600 cars at a time when 
there is intensive activity in the theaters, 
especially when audiences are leaving at 
one time. 

Here it shall be noted that the parking 
problem appears to be greatly aggravated 
by the difficult site that has been chosen. 
If the Cultural Center project were to be 
located in downtown Washington, exist- 
ing and future commercial parking fa- 
cilities could take care of all of the needs 
at no expense to the Federal Government. 
FOURTH, THE QUESTION OF MATCHING FUNDS 

President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy both laid great emphasis on the 
fact that no Federal money would go 
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into the construction of the Center. 
Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, spoke on 
this subject just this past December 18, 
Saying: 

President Kennedy was aware that if the 
Cultural Center could be constructed entirely 
through private contributions, it would have 
much more meaning for the people all over 
the country. * * * President Kennedy real- 
ized this, and attached great significance to 
the raising of private funds. * * * He made 
it the subject of White House messages. 


Chairman Stevens of the Center has 
himself laid great emphasis on this aspect 
of the plan for the Center. Writing in 
the American Music Teacher for Septem- 
ber-October 1962, he stated: 

When Congress sets aside a 13-acre tract 
[sic] on the Potomac for the National Cul- 
tural Center it also stipulated—in conform- 
ity with the American tradition—that the 
funds for erecting the Center should be 
raised by popular subscription. In other 
words, Congress hoped that the people of 
our country would indicate their enthusiasm 
for this program by a kind of referendum, in 
which their votes would be cast in the form 
of voluntary contributions, both large and 
small. 


Yet, it is now proposed that a memorial 
to President Kennedy be erected in a 
way that is not in conformity with a 
long-established and successful Ameri- 
can tradition. ‘This tradition and prece- 
dent have not been violated in the case 
of the congressionally authorized me- 
morial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
which is yet to be built and which, when 
it is built, is to be constructed from funds 
made available entirely by public sub- 
scription. 

FIFTH. THE QUESTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


All existing Presidential memorials in 
Washington (including those authorized 
but not yet constructed) have been de- 
veloped under the direct control of Con- 
gress through congressional commis- 
sions. Congress is now being asked to 
consider a Presidential memorial of un- 
precedented magnitude and of unprece- 
dented usage and cost with unprecedent- 
ed haste—and also is being asked to waive 
the commission approach which has re- 
sulted in the great memorials to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Jefferson. Congress 
is being asked to surrender fiscal control 
and administrative control to a board 
dominated by lay citizens appointed by 
the President without the advice and 
consent of Congress. It is being asked 
to do this in the face of a proposal for a 
Presidential memorial which is simul- 
taneously being presented to Congress 
as a “business proposition” which is sup- 
posed to pay its own way. It would ap- 
pear that because of the grave risks in 
the uncharted course set for the proposed 
project that the thoughtful commission 
approach is more necessary than ever 
before. 

SIKTH. THE QUESTION OF FINANCIAL RISK 


For the first time in our history, Con- 
gress is being asked to authorize and 
pay the major cost of a Presidential 
memorial which, once it is built, must 
be maintained as a business, This in- 
jects the problem of calculated risk into 
a memorial monument, something which 
Congress has never had to deal with 
before. During-various committee hear- 
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ings, Congress has relied on the testi- 
mony of one witness, Mr. Stevens, for 
assurances, unsupported by figures, that 
the project would pay for itself once it 
is built and would not be a future bur- 
den to the taxpayers. Although the 
statements of Mr. Stevens, whose in- 
vestments are primarily in the theater 
and in real estate, should be carefully 
considered, his opinion runs counter to 
all actual experience in this field. Com- 
parable cultural centers erected, or be- 
ing erected in other big American cities, 
have assumed that they would need an- 
nual operating funds in addition to those 
coming from operating revenues. Lin- 
coln Center in New York found that its 
construction costs just about doubled in 
the course of construction, and it still 
has not raised all of the capital that 
it needs. Lincoln Center has also found 
that its annual operating costs are great- 
er than those assumed in the planning 
estimates. In the other nations of the 
world, opera houses and cultural cen- 
ters all receive large annual subsidies 
from their governments. They cannot 
sod do not exist from operating revenues 
one. 

It thus becomes virtually certain that 
Congress will have to provide annual 
operating funds to keep such a gigantic 
enterprise solvent. Comparison has been 
made with the National Gallery of Art, 
which was constructed entirely through 
private means and given to the Govern- 
ment. Yet, the National Gallery requires 
and receives from Congress an appropria- 
tion of more than $2 million a year which 
it needs in order to operate. A complex 
cultural center of the performing arts 
will undoubtedly require even more in 
annual subsidies in order to operate, 

Congress has been given rosy predic- 
tions in regard to other so-called self- 
liquidating projects, the most recent and 
notable of which is the District of Colum- 
bia Stadium. Congress now knows that 
even the most careful business predic- 
tions by experts cannot be considered 
negotiable. This is an especial problem 
for enterprises which depend upon pay- 
ing audiences in order to remain solvent. 
For example, far from paying for itself, 
the District of Columbia Stadium cannot 
pay the interest on its Government- 
guaranteed bonds and the Government 
has had to step in in order to make the 
interest payments. 

It is true that Congress has already 
authorized the undertaking of such 
necessary financial risks in connection 
with the construction of the theaters of 
the National Cultural Center. However, 
the circumstances under which Congress 
approved the plan were much different 
from those that are now being proposed. 
The original plan called for a project 
which, except for the grant of land, 
would be capitalized and supported en- 
tirely through private contributions. 
The project at that time was not a 
memorial project and therefore there 
was no implied obligation to rescue it, 
if it should fail. Now Congress is con- 
fronted with a plan under which a major 
Federal investment of at least $35 mil- 
lion is to be made immediately. This 
plan for a presidential memorial can 
hardly be allowed to fail, once it has 
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been built, regardless of the future cost 
to the Federal Treasury. 

A presidential memorial that, in the 
future, found itself in financial trouble 
would not be a graceful tribute to the 
man to whom it is dedicated. 

Congress is also being asked to pass 
in House Joint Resolution 871 a meas- 
ure which would supersede more than 40 
conflicting memorial proposals on which 
hearings have never been held, and 
whose virtues will never be known if, 
for the first time in our Nation’s history, 
a presidential memorial is authorized 
under emergency conditions. Prece- 
dent and prudence appear to require the 
commission approach. Congress, for 
example, should have a completely de- 
tailed fiscal report of the Center’s opera- 
tions to date including a complete list- 
ing of all donations made, the names of 
the donors and the conditions attached 
to the gifts. Congress should have this 
information because it is the Congress 
and, also, because it is being asked to 
authorize Federal funds that must 
match, among other items, substantially 
more than $1 million which have been 
spent already on purely administrative 
and promotional activities. The com- 
mission approach would also give Con- 
gress the needed opportunity to consider, 
in less chaotic circumstances, whether or 
not the Cultural Center, attractive as 
the idea may sound at the moment, is in 
fact the most suitable memorial to 
President Kennedy. Representative 
SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, has appropriately 
pointed out that although the late Presi- 
dent’s interest in the performing arts 
was a matter of record, it was not the 
dominant interest in his life. 

It would be wise to consider whether 
a Cultural Center memorial is the type 
of memorial that would appeal to most 
Americans in connection with their late 
President, It is apparent that the 
greatest value of the Cultural Center 
memorial will be to those who are able 
to afford the admission prices to the 
attractions that it will present. It fol- 
lows that the Center will be of more 
value to the residents of Washington 
than to its visitors. Many millions of 
Americans who visit Washington will be 
excluded from the fullest enjoyment of 
a memorial such as House Joint Reso- 
lution 871 will provide. Everyone, re- 
gardless of economic circumstances or 
cultural interests, can enjoy the free 
and simple magnificence of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 


The Invisible Americans: 
America’s Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 30, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in a moving article in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ben Bagdikian 
paints a sad and shocking picture of the 
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more than 30 million Americans whose 
lives have been destroyed by poverty. 
The article goes beyond the gray and 
faceless statistics—so many unemployed, 
so much spent on relief, so much paid out 
in unemployment compensation—and 
shows us the tragic human meaning of 
the word poverty. 

The shocking words and photographs 
of this article have done the country a 
great service. For the poverty stricken 
of today have been rightly called the 
invisible poor. As the author points 
out, in the midst of the greatest pros- 
perity mankind has ever known “most 
comfortable Americans have come to be- 
lieve that the poor do not exist at all.” 
Unfortunately the poor do exist—and 
barely exist at that. They eke out mea- 
ger lives in the migrant labor camps, in 
shabby city slums, and the in the stag- 
nant backwaters of rural poverty. For- 
gotten or ignored by most Americans, 
they remain a permanent shame to a 
country which has made the phrase the 
“American way of life“ a proud boast 
of its success. 

We cannot stand aside with the smug 
complacency of the prosperous and say 
that the poor deserve their misery. 
Most of the poor are trapped by cir- 
cumstances far beyond their control.. In 
many cases, poverty is an inherited con- 
dition, passed from father to son. The 
poor and uneducated parent rears poor 
and uneducated children. We are begin- 
ning to realize that the elimination of 
poverty in this country is not a utopian 
goal but a practical necessity. As Mr. 
Bagdikian puts in a sharp phrase: 

Poverty is like cancer. Left to itself it 
will only get worse. 


The poor are more than a burden on 
our conscience, they are a drain on the 
Nation's pocketbook. They are the out- 
siders of our economy. Having little 
they spend less. Living on the margins 
of our economy, they contribute nothing 
to it. 

Bold and imaginative new programs 
are needed to eliminate the running sore 
of poverty from our Nation. A good be- 
ginning has been made through such pro- 
grams as area redevelopment, the 
Manpower Retraining Act and increased 
vocational training. Another new and 
exciting idea which will bring immedi- 
ate help to this Nation's poor is the Na- 
tional Service Corps. I hope that this 
dramatic program which will put the 
idealism of this Nation to practical use 
will soon be acted on by the House of 
Representatives. These are practical 
programs designed to keep people off the 
relief rolls and to help them to help 
themselves. 

I wholeheartedly support President 
Johnson’s determination to continue an 
unceasing fight against poverty. We 
cannot rest until all our citizens are able 
to take their place as 20th century Amer- 
icans in a free and prosperous land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “The Invisible 
Americans,” be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, as follows: 
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THE INVISIBLE AMERICANS 


(By Ben. H. Bagdikian) 

There is a world inside the United States 
where the American dream is dying. It is a 
world where, when it rains at night, everyone 
gets up to move beds away from the leaks. 
Where there is no electricity—but refriger- 
ators are valued to keep food safe from rats. 
Where regularly at the end of the month 
whole families live on things like berries and 
bread. Where children in winter sleep on 
floors in burlap bags and their lung X-rays at 
age 12 look like old men's. Where students 
drift hungry and apathetic through school 
and their parents die 10 or 20 or 30 years 
earlier than their countrymen. 

These are the poor. They are not just the 
psychological cripples. Nor are they located 
only in small, tsolated pockets. They are 
everywhere in the country. Every city, every 
region has them. In a few places there is 
scarcely anyone. else. 

At least 36 million Americans, 1 in every 5, 
are poor. They are the men, women, and 
children who don't come close to living under 
minimal standards of food, shelter, and med- 
ical care. They are not basically different 
from their fellow Americans. But they have 
had the bad luck to be born in a poor region, 
or to be trained for a dying or automating 
industry. They may have dark skins. They 
may be sick. They may have lost their jobs 
after they were 40 years old—too old to find 
new jobs but not old enough to die. Or 
like the American Indians and the small 
farmers, they may merely have been born 
into an obsolete culture. - 

The poor in 1963 are largely invisible. 
They are concealed by modern apparel—all 
Americans tend to dress- casually and, with 
modern dyes, most old clothes remain un- 
2 They are also hidden by the new 
shape of the metropolis, where the most 
wretched people are unseen in the central 
cores of cities while their comfortable com- 
patriots are gone to the suburbs, Finally, 
the poor are obscured by the national aver- 
age. Since World War IT it has been taken 
for granted that the United States, with the 
world’s highest standard of living, has ellm- 
inated poverty. For 80 percent of the popu- 
lation this is true, and this 80 percent as- 
sumes it is the same for all. 

The American poor are incomparably 
luckier than the poor of Asia and Africa 
and the Middle East, who dle by the hun- 
dreds on the streets. But poverty is mens- 
ured according to the standards of a man's 
own community. 

If most of America is well fed, the man 
who can't find three meals a day for his 
family is poor. If most of America has 
modern weatherproof housing, the man 
whose home is leaky and has no piped water 
is poor. If most of Amorica has enough 
medical care to stay alive until age 70, the 
man who can't afford to live beyond age 55 is 
poor. Such a man is poor statistically, But 
he is also poor in a far more damaging way: 
He is a failure in his neighbor's eye and in 
his own. 


Most of the poor are helpless victims of 
a social upheaval they could neither foresee 
nor control. Farms are becoming great 
mechanized operations, surviving through 
science, size, and big investment. In the 
process country people are being squeezed off 
the land—more than a million a year—and 
are fleeing to the eities. 

The traditional urban foothold for the 
novice from the country is the unskilled 
job, and this is being eliminated by auto- 
mation. Nevertheless, the city has much 
excitement, some jobs, and a tradition that 
the starving shall be fed. At this moment, 
millions of rural Americans are merely wait- 
ing for the busfare or the hint of a Job, or 
for the last vestige of family loyalty to 
die so that they can flee the rural misery 
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they know for the risk of urban misery 
unknown. 

Willie Johnson is a short, stocky, West Vir- 

ginian. He is 55 years old, which means 
that society expects at least 7 more years 
of work from him before he qualifies for a 
social security pension. Like his father, he 
went into the coal mines at age 13 and 
worked steadily. Twelye years ago he was 
earning more than $100 a week. Today he 
earns nothing. He will probably never work 
again. 
“If a man looks hard enough,” the middie- 
class belief goes, he will find some work.” 
This is hard to believe in Logan County. It 
is one of the 230 counties of southern Ap- 
palachia, the beautiful mountain region 
that runs from West Virginia to northern 
Alabama, where 7 million Americans are 
gasping from economic suffocation, In all 
of Appalachia the three main ways to earn 
money—farming, lumbering, and mining— 
need ever fewer men. In Logan County, 
where mining is the sole source of money, 
there were 14,000 men in the mines in 1954 
when Willie Johnson last held a job. Now 
there are only 3,500. 

With 10,000 families out of work in one 
small county, the men who get no welfare 
because they are not crippled or have no 
dependents live in abandoned shacks or 
friends’ woodsheds, and no one is sure how 
they stay alive. 2 

Willie Johnson's family is on maximum re- 
lief in the county. Each month they get 
$165. Rent is low, $27 a month (four rooms, 
leaky roof, no running water). Electricity is 
$7.50. This leaves $130.50 for everything else. 

With eight children at home, it is not an 
easy choice between shoes, books and food. 
Books in the public high school cost $28 a 
year; this can be prohibitive. When he was 
in the ninth grade, the oldest son, young 
Willie, dropped out of school so the younger 
ones could stay in, 

“First 2 weeks we have it right smart,” 
Willie Johnson says of their diet. Breakfast 
is eggs, salt pork and brown gravy. Lunch 
is a bowl of pinto beans. Supper may be two 
fryers for 10, potatoes, beans, milk for the 
children and coffee for the parents. 

The last 2 weeks bring a pinch known to 
millions of the poor: By then, small catas- 
trophes have occurred—a schoolchild’s shoes 
have literally fallen apart and one has to 
spent $4 for a new pair that will disintegrate 
in the first rain, or $8 for a pair that will 
last. The night they had an unexpected 
visitor the 10 Johnsons were having berries 
picked from the back hill, mixed with flour. 
It was on the 25th of the month, with a week 
more to go before the next welfare check, 

For two Christmases there have been no 
presents in the Johnson household) The 
children have never seen a movie. An old 
television set is broken. The last time a 
doctor was in the house was 1951. Recre- 
ation? “I don't know the meaning of it,” 
Willie Johnson said without rancor. 

He mostly sits on his sagging porch in 
a sagging tubed chair, looking at the 
melancholy hills around him. From his 
chair he can see, high and shadowy on a 
distant ridge, a strip mine that produces 40 
railroad cars of coal a day. When he was 
young, it employed 500 men. Today it pro- 
duces the same amount of coal with 20 men. 
Young Wiille spends a lot of time sitting on 
the porch too. 

Johnson goes to bed at sundown, in one of 
the four beds in which the 10 members of 
the family sleep. 

“I pray every night, My boy, he wants to be 
a mechanic. This girl of mine, she’s 14, she 
wants to be a teacher, They talk about this 
and while they're talking I'm hoping and at 
night I pray: They've got to get out of 
here.” 

The farmer has always been the folk image 
of the perfect American—hard working, self- 
reliant, prospering from his own labor, and 
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beholden to no man. Farmers and farm- 
workers are today among the poorest people 
in the United States. Forty acres and a mule 
no longer will support a family. It takes at 
least 325 acres for an average American 
standard of living, plus good credit at the 
bank, and heavy investment in fertilizers, 
weed killers, and complicated machinery. 

The brutal fact is that most farmers are 
not really needed anymore. Fifty years ago 
each one grew enough food and fiber for 7 
people; today he provides for 24. It is not 
surprising that in the last 10 years 8 million 
Americans left their farms for the cities. 
At this moment there are over 1.5 million 
young men between 10 and 19 growing up on 
farms, but in the next 10 years there will be 
only 150,000 openings for farm operators. 
Yet most farmers still retain their compul- 
sive desire to make things grow, and their 
bitter love for the land. 

Columbus Cooper is 57 years old. His 
father owned his own farm and divided the 
land among his male children. Cooper 
started clearing his 26 acres when he was 
16 years old. He built his present house 
with his own hands, an unpainted pine clap- 
board cottage. On a rainy day recently he 
looked out on his land in Sumter County, 
S.C., at the sagging tobacco shed, the drizzle 
glistening on the small tractor and moisten- 
ing the rust on his 6-year-old car. For him, 
too the revolution was a perpetual puzzle. 

“Things are kind of standing still. That’s 
what's worrying me. I'd like to redeem my- 
self, but the expenses are growing. Things 
could break bad for me if I can't stop this 
expense and pay back my indebtedness 
* * *. Sometimes I can't sleep nights trying 
to solve my problems.” 

It is generally agreed that a farmer in the 
United States, if he wants to live at an ordi- 
nary standard of living, needs to gross at least 
$10,000 a year cash income. Columbus 
Cooper, with a family of 12, grosses $1,500. 

He ts no rarity in American farming. There 
are 350,000 full-time family farms that 
average $438 a year in sales. Because he is a 
Negro he is worse off than most. More than 
40 percent of all Negroes in rural areas have 
less than $1,000 a year income. Rural whites 
are better off, but not much; 50 percent earn 
less than $3,000; 20 percent, less than $1,000. 

Cooper, a thoughtful man who dresses 
neatly and looks out steadily through shell- 
rimmed glasses, cannot quote national sta- 
tistics. But he knows that 4 years ago he 
had to mortgage the farm for the first time 
for $2,000 at 7-percent interest. Since then 
he has reduced it to $1,500, sometimes with 
bales of cotton. But each year he has less 
money to start the next crop and has to 
borrow for seed, fertilizer, and fuel to cure 
his tobacco. 

He grows most of the vegetables they eat— 
cabbage, collards, turnips, peas, beans—and 
spends $600 a year for store food: rice, flour 
and occasionally stew meat. If the cow is 
milking, the children get milk. In summer 
he and the boys may catch pike, bream or 
catfish. In winter and fall they hunt for 
squirrel, which Mrs. Cooper boils and then 
fries. 

He pays $400 a year on his tractor, $85 
for kerosene to cure his tobacco, $200 for 
fertilizer. Clothes, mostly shoes, cost about 
$150 a year. All his older children finished 
12th grade and the rest plan to; he carries 
heavy insurance—at $200 a year—to try to 
guarantee it. But this already is $1,635, 
and provides nothing on his mortgage or on 
the $300 he still owes on his car. Nor for 
medical and dental bills. Or anything else. 

Mrs. Cooper is a younger, round-faced 
serious woman who thinks she works harder 
than her mother, who worked very hard. “I 
do a lot of mending and altering hand-me- 
downs, but you know older girls in school.” 

Their living room was neat (“the roof leaks 
in 2 or 3 places but not bad”) with 
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clean yellow curtains on the windows, an 
old but scrubbed linoleum, 2 sofas used for 
sleeping in summer (there are 7 beds for 12 
people), and a piano given them by an aunt 
in North Carolina. 

“Jo Earl, she's 15, takes lessons. They 
cost 60 cents a week. It's a lot for us, but 
I think the girls ought to have something 
like that,” Mr. Cooper said. 

At Christmas they spend about $2 for each 
child. “Birthdays there aren't presents, but 
we do eat something special, like chicken or 
sweet bread.” 

A doctor was last in the house 4 years ago, 
When toothaches are unbearable the children 
go to a dentist in town at $3 a visit. 

When Cooper wishes out loud, he wishes 
he could pay cash to start each crop instead 
of going into debt. He wishes he could get 
a Government loan to clear 20 more acres 
and thus ar hen his income. 

“But mostly I hope my kids do better 
Im doing. They'll have to achieve 3 
thing on their own, and they'll have to study 
for that, learn modern farming, or a trade 
like brickmasonry. But I hope they won't 
have to leave home. Oh, I hope they won't. 
But I want them to do better than I have.“ 
we who labor in the earth,” wrote 

mas Jefferson, “are the chosen 
of God.” * 

But Jefferson didn't know the migrant 
workers, the 2 or 3 million Americans who 
work on other people’s farms. They move 
like nomads from farm to farm and from 
State to State. They live in the worst 
squalor, the most hopeless family chaos, and 
the most ignored poverty of the American 


poor. 

Theirs is a strange existence. Their sea- 
sonal movements are charted on maps like 
those of the birds, but more ts known about 
birds than about these human beings. They 
are almost outside the normal workings of 
American society—except that their hands 
pick the Nation's fruit and vegetables. 

They are constantly crossing State lines, 
but are exempt from Federal minimum-wage 
laws for workers in interstate commerce. 
They are almost never eligible for welfare, 
since they do not live long enough in one 
place. They do not get unemployment com- 
pensation when they are out of work, or 
workmen's compensation when they are 
injured. 

In 1960 the average migrant worker earned 
$1,016. Where there are families, they all 
work. It is hard to get anyone to admit 
there is still any child labor, but in 1959 
a special U.S. census showed 457,000 children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 employed in 
agriculture. 

If you drive north from Miami on Route 
441, you will see no sign of migrants unless, 
somewhere along a 30-mile stretch north of 
Fort Lauderdale, you turn off onto dirt roads, 
bump into still smaller roads and run into 
1 of the 90 clusters of shacks in the tall grass 
where 35,000 migrant workers work during 
the winter. They hope to earn 
money to move north for picking in the sum- 
mer, and then have enough at season's end 
to get back south again. 

This year desperation ran through the 
camps. One Thursday it began to rain in 
flooding sheets, and 2 days later the last 
of the bean crop was ruined, It was a severe 
financial loss for the farmers, but it meant 
starvation for the pickers. 

Mildred Mason—not her real name—is 18 
years old. She had an illegitimate child 
when she was 15, but the baby died of 
dysentery. This is not unusual. She now 
is legally married, has two healthy children 
and appears to be in firm control of her life. 
This is unusual, 

She and her husband Joe live in a one- 
room shack, There are no windows, only 
hinged boards. Fleas and flies are so thick 
nobody troubles to brush them off anymore. 
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The only source of heat and cooking is an 
open fire outside their doorway. Water 
comes from a pump that serves 11 other 
shacks. 

Mr. Mason can make $36 or 842 a week, 
and Mildréd makes $20 or #30. But they do 
not make this very week. In 1959 the aver- 
age days worked by all migrant workers was 
143, and work gets harder to find as auto- 
matic machinery learns to plant, weed, and 

ick, Cotton used to be a 6-dollar-a-day 
crop 6 months a year. Now it is closer to 60 
days. Yet migrants continue to appear, like 
the Masons coming mostly from sharecrop- 
ping, where there is now no work whatever. 

The Masons see the handwriting on the 
wall but do not know what to do about it. 
Last May they left Florida after 6 months 
work with 825 to show for it. They arrived, 
2 days and nights of continuous riding later, 
in Cedarville, N.J., with $14 left. The straw- 
berry crop in New Jersey was 10 days late, so 
the;—two adults and a child, with one on 
the way—tried to stretch the $14 until the 
crop was ready. After a summer of picking— 
with time off while she was sick—they re- 
turned to Florida with $3. 

Mildred Mason is slender, solemn, and pos- 
sessed of an uncommon poise. But now she 
spoke in a rush: “I don't want my husband 
picking crops anymore and I don't want my 
children to. I’m tired of worrying about 
crops being ready, worrying if it's going to 
rain, worrying if there'll be a storm. I want 
food for my kids, a house that doesn’t have 
rats or bugs, that has windows in it, a house 
where the wind won't come through the wall 
and the rain won't come in like there was 
no roof at all. I want my kids to have an 
education, It’s awfully hard to get a job 
without an education. We're good pickers. 
But I never in my whole life had more than 
$40 cash at one time. Right now I don't have 
a single penny.” 

Her eyes filled and she looked flerce as her 
6-month-old child crawled to her feet and 
stuck a fist into his mouth. 

“I don't have a single penny and no food. 
But I don’t care. I don't want to go up that 
road anymore,” 


José Chico is a powerful, barrel-shaped 
American Indian who calculates that he is 
61 years old. During the first 30 years of his 
life he lived pretty much as his forefathers 
did in the year AD. 1500. Like others in the 
Papago tribe in southern Arizona, he dwelt 
in adobe houses, grazed cattle, coaxed crops 
out of the grudging soll, hunted deer and 
rabbit in the mountains. The tribes were 
ruled by village elders in remote family clus- 
ters in what is still some of the most lonely 
and inaccessible inhabited land in the United 
States. Their ancestors have been there for 
about 5,000 years, and, like most of the 
500.000 American Indians, his people are re- 
pulsed by personal aggressiveness and by fall- 
ure to work for family and tribe. The mas- 
tery of the quiet Indian was his instinct 
for catching deer, his ingenuity in trapping 
fiashfloods to sustain desert gardens, the in- 
credible sensitivity to the austere land and 
Its life. But now this is all wrong. The lack 
of personal aggressiveness in a competitive 
labor market becomes apathy and laziness. 
The sensitivity to nature becomes quaint 
confusion in the city. Family and tribe are 
no help on the paved streets of Phoenix and 
Chicago. In less than a lifetime, José Chico’s 
world has leaped ahead 500 years. 

José Chico, cataracts forming over his eyes, 
peers over the desert range, at the giant 
cactus, the golden paloverde trees, the scarlet 
punctuation of the ocotillo, the purple mys- 
tery of mountain and mesa—the visible evi- 
dence that the tribe is rich in nature, since 
they own 4,000 square miles of this land. 
Yet starvation is endemic among them. 

Like his father, he still coaxes a usable 
garden out of the desert, he still does some 
herding of cattle for others, In addition, he 
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picks some cotton to make about $500 a 
year to support his wife and five children. 
He gets surplus Federal foods. But still there 
is not enough cash, 

Two of his sons attcnd a mission high 
school in New Mexico, their tuition and 
board paid by the church. But he got a 
letter saying they needed shoes. The $30 he 
had saved for food for the month of May 
went by return mail . 

José Chico stood by the corner of the well- 
made adobe house and the neat ocotillo- 
branch corral he has proudly maintained his 
whole life. He was somber. What did his 
children pain to do to make a lying after 
they finished high school in New Mexico? 

He stared at the questioner as long as it is 
courteous for an Indian to look at anyone 
without speaking, Then he looked back at 
the shadows stretching out over the desert. 

“I don’ know," he said, “Come back home 
with me, I think. Maybe, I hope.” 

"George, you obscenity-head. You know 
what today is? You know, you dumb bas- 
tard. Today is Sunday, April 14, Easter. And 
you know what that means? That means a 
bottla wine is gonna cost you 85 cents.” 

A -half-human sound: All I-got is an ob- 
scenity 70 cents.” 

“Thass what I'm telling’ ya, you cheap ob- 
scenity. The only way you're gonna get a 
bottle today is from the bootleggers. There 
ain't no 50-cent bottles today. There ain't 
no sales.” 

The animal sound came plaintively again, 
“AILI got is 70 cents.“ 

“Why, youcheap bastard. You got 5 bucks 
downstairs advance rent. Got get it, you 
cheap bastard. You know today’s Easter.“ 

From a distant cage a voice groaned. 

Nearby someone vomited. 

Another voice cried ont in sleep. 

You walk down both long filghts of stairs, 
past the flophouse sign that reads, “Clean, 
Quiet, No Drunks.” Outside, a man’s body 
was sprawled across the curb, half in and half 
out of the gutter, an empty wine bottle near 
his hand. 

The Easter sun was just up, pouring yel- 
low, horizontal, and thick down West Madi- 
son Street like a searchlight. There was no 
sound, but moving ghostlike through the 
blinding light were dozens of men, shuffling, 
wandering, moving noiselessly in the middle 
of the street, along the side of buildings, 
men who walk all night because they have 
no place to sleep or who have slept in door- 
ways and are in the sun trying to warm 
muscles gone stiff from sleeping on concrete. 
A few purposeful men already rifle the trash 
barrels for the treasured empty bottles, 
worth half a cent each toward the golden 
goal of 50 cents, the price of one pint of red 
fuld marked port, which acts on foodless 
bodies to produce a strange narcosis through 
which some men choose to die slowly, all for 
50 cents a pint. Except that this was Easter 
and you would have to spend at lenst 85. 

This was skid row in Chicago, one of the 
areas in the country’s 100 largest cities where 
men congregate to accompany each other 
over the edge of civilized life and then over 
the edge of life itself. 

But these wrecks are not typical of the 
poor. They are only a few hundred thou- 
sand of the more than 30 million poor. Ac- 
tually, they constitute only 60 percent of 
skid row inhabitants. The rest are aging 
bachelors, maybe former seamen or truck- 
drivers, who have come to skid row to live 
as cheaply as they can or because they pre- 
fer its naked drama to life in a respectable 
middle-class rooming house. 

My flophouse room was a steel cage, a 
windowless hole with ugly mustard-colored 
corrugated steel walls. It was 8 feet long, 
too narrow to stretch the arms wide in, and 
8 feet high, the top covered with chicken 
wire. Inside was a locker, a broken wooden 
stool and a cot with one sheet, one blanket 
and lice. On the whole floor of the build- 
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ing—where my cage was No. 270—the stench 
was solid, sticking in the throat for days 
after, a mixture of urine, vomit, dirty socks, 
sweaty bodies and smells unidentifiable. It 
was a place easy to leave for the rough éx- 
citement of Saturday night on skid row. 
For the huge bar — Full Shot Beer, 25 
cents"—where a casual inquiry brought a 
cold, “You ask too goddam many questions.” 
For the all-night movie: It's a good Joint; 
they let you sleep but you gotta watch out 
you don't wake up and maybe your shoes is 
gone.” Or the mission where a lugubrious 
sermon on Sodom and Gomorrah was 
preached to 18 soundly sleeping men. 

Back in the flophouse the sounds are much 
like those of men dying. The maids usually 
find one man dead each morning among the 
38 flophouses. 

“O Lord.“ an old man's voice cried out in 
the night. “O Lord, have mercy on my soul. 
O Lord, I'm stick. I'm dying. Please, O Lord, 
have mercy on my soul.” 

A voice from the next cubicle barked, 
“Shut up, you bastard.” 

Other men got the shakes as they lay 
on their cots, the terrible shivering of a man 
addicted to wine and now having withdrawal 
symptoms cured only by a new drink. Only 
during their fitful sleep do fragments from 
the past float to the surface of men's minds, 
like the cry in the night, Where's my dad? 
Where's my dad?“ and the wild sobbing. 

Edmund MacIntosh had been depending 
on` the theory that hard-boiled eggs and 
opened cans of meat need no refrigeration. 
And he was sick, 

He had also depended on the theory that 
if you work hard, live frugally and mind your 
own business you will get by without help, 
And now he was 74 years old and needed 
help. 

MacIntosh, to use a descriptive but not 
a real name, depended on hard-boiled eggs 
because his Los Angeles hotel room has 
no refrigerator, and he cannot afford to eat 
out. He is trying to live on his §50-a-month 
social security check. Room rent is $38.50 
a month, which provides a room with clean 
linen every 2 weeks and clean towels every 
day. The remainder goes for food and chew- 
ing tobacco, Every week friends on the same 
floor do his shopping for him: 2 dozen oggs, 
seven small cans of V-8 juice, two cans of 
meat, a carton of dry cereal and his tobacco. 
He boils the eggs at once and eats them 
morning and evening. He stretches a can of 
meat for 3 days or so. He has just dis- 
covered that hard-boiled eggs and canned 
meat need refrigeration in warm weather, 

MacIntosh has a solid, dignified manner, 
eyen as he lies on his bed, propped on an 
elbow, his square-jawed face ashen. He 
looks vital, but he has dizzy spells, and so 
fears to walk outside. “I'm afraid I'll fall 
down, and the cops will think I'm a wino. 
That happened to a friend of mine, and 
when I couldn't find $21 bail money for him 
he got 30 days.” 

His response to the present problem Is cne 
of hurt rather than anger. He was always 
able to earn money. He finished high school 
in North Carolina and 2 years in a military 
institute. He was in the Navy in World War 
I, married a Georgia girl, had a daughter and 
after the war bought a newsstand on Times 
Square in New York and made $2,500 a year. 
When the depression ended that, he worked 
in a Baltimore hospital, then in the late 
1930's got back to newspaper distribution In 
Washington at $3,000 a year. He joined the 
Navy the day after Pearl Harbor and was on 
a troop transport at Midway when he got the 
letter saying his wife was getting a divorce. 

After the war he became a watchman at 
a California airbase for $38 a week with free 
room; then a railroad guard at $80 a week, 
until 1954, when the railroad began laying 
off men. 

Then he came to Los Angeles—“because 
it’s warmer here, and that helps“ —and be- 
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gan doing a variety of odd jobs. He had a 
regular clientele for lawn cutting until au- 
tomation reached him in its own way. “Peo- 
ple began getting those power mowers. That 
was the end of me.” 

He had known he was eligible for social 
security but let it pile up. When the power 
mowers took over, he collected an accumu- 
lated 61.250 and began his $50 a month. He 
bought a suit of clothes and prepared for 
the rest of his days. But it became apparent 
$50 a month would not care for the rest of 
his days. He sold his TV set when he was 
economizing. But this only brought $15.50. 
He is down to $250 of his nest egg and needs 
medical care for his stomach, his dizziness, 
his failing eyesight. And he needs some- 
thing to help through his loneliness. “I got 
a letter a year ago. It was from the bank 
telling me how much I had left.“ 

Edmund MacIntosh is 1 of 8 million 
Americans who form the aged poor. He lives, 
or tries to, on $600 a year. There are 1.5 
million lone individuals who live on less, 
tucked away in the cheapest roominghouses. 
Millions of others live in poverty as couples. 
These are the lonely old people known mostly 
to welfare workers, to postmen delivering 
the social security checks on the first of 
the month, and to the firemen who carry 
the elderly outdoors when an alarm flushes 
them out of the geriatric warrens. 

When Edmund MacIntosh was a boy, there 
were fewer than 4 million Americans over 
65. ‘Today there are more than 16 million. 
In 1920 more than 30 percent of the aged 
were working, today only 20 percent work, 
Science is keeping them alive longer but it is 
taking away their jobs, making them 
obsolete. 

MacIntosh did nothing wrong in planning 
for his old age, but his plans were not good 
enough. And now he needs help. 

“What I need most is medical attention. I 
need a suit of clothes. I'd like to go to 
church. I'd love to go to a picture show. 
And if I had some good company, I guess 
that would be pretty good.” 

Into the cities they pour, refugees from 
a silent revolution. 

We are in the midst of a great upheaval 
in American life. In the last four decades 
27 million people have flocked to Metropolis, 
It is a greater migration than the one from 
Europe, which at its height—from 1880 to 
1920—brought 21 million newcomers to 
America’s cities. 

In Chicago the white folk from the coun- 
tryside come mostly by Trailways bus, carry- 
ing all they own—a suitcase tied with rope, 
an old trunk, three shopping bags, a folded 
baby buggy, a bag of grits— and clutching 
a letter from a relative, who came earlier, 
with an address and a warning: “Don't take 
the cabs, they'll cheat you.” 

If they are colored, they come mostly by 
that great iron artery in southern Negro life, 
the Illinois Central Railroad, getting off in 
awe under the largest building they ever saw, 
carrying their old suitcases and trunks, card- 
board boxes with clothes and pans—and 
they, too, bring a carefully written address, 
an address that may no longer exist, because 
newcomers go to the slums, and massive re- 
development is turning numerous urban 
slums into vacant lots or luxury apartments. 

If they are American Indians, they may 
come in rickety old cars from the Dakotas 
and Utah and Arizona, fleeing the hunger of 
the reservations, making Chicago the fourth- 
largest concentration of Indians in the 
United States. 

But it is not just Chicago. It is the same 
in New York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland. Washington, Atlanta, St. 
Louis—all the great cities. Almost all of the 
newcomers are poor, and most of them re- 
main poor. 

There are encrmous differences in each 
person's response to adversity, and this has 
led to the assumption by some people that 
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poverty makes one more noble. This was 
never true for most of the poor, nor is it 
now. Yet the belief persists that the poor, 
compared with the affluent, ought to be 
more honest, more resourceful, more puri- 
tanical, more disciplined, more resilient 
against despair, more emotionally stable and 
simultaneously more ive and more 
submissive. They are not. Poverty is the 
pressure of living at the bottom of the social 
sea, and this pressure finds the weakness in 
every personality. Poverty is dirty, hungry, 
cold in winter, broiling in summer, and worst 
of all it is lonely and self-reproaching. 

The modern American immigrant comes at 
an unhappy time. The unskilled job, foot- 
hold for the newcomer, is being replaced by 
machines. From 1947 to 1961 twice as many 
new people entered the labor force as there 
were new jobs to be had. From 1957 to 1962, 
industrial production went up 20 percent, 
but there were 1 million fewer factory Jobs. 
The new openings are in white-collar, pro- 
fessional and managerial work, and these are 
the jobs for which the untrained poor are 
totally unsuited. 

Today's cities are stranger to the American 
rural poor than were Boston and New York 
to the European immigrants of the turn of 
the century. All Americans 2 generations 
ago were learning to live in the city, and the 
Europeans often were city folk of long 
standing. Today’s rural migrants come 
from simple homes and shacks. Back in the 
small towns whole lifetimes were spent in 
face-to-face personal relations that stayed 
stable. But in the city these are replaced 
by impatient people who talk fast, and de- 
mand applications in triplicate. The punc- 
tuality and impersonality of city Jobs seem 
depressing. 

In school the children of newcomers are, 
in the fifth grade, two grades below city chil- 
dren of the same age, a reflection of the 
slower paced education that existed where 
they came from. 

The final irony is that today it costs more 
to be poor. Children must go to school: 


thus law as well as custom demands a higher, 


standard of living. And the family with- 
out a car is lacking what has become a basic 
tool of American living: The factories and 
shopping centers have fied to the suburbs, 
as haye the experienced city dwellers. The 
poor find it harder to compete for jobs, and 
they pay more for their food than those 
with cars. They feel more isolated than 
ever. 

“You mean you want to take a look at a 


hillbilly?” 
Homer Burleigh, 33, out of Anniston, 
Ala—hefty, freckle faced and sandy 


haired—stood in the doorway of his fiat, 
dressed in T-shirt and slacks, immobile with 
resentment. Like 20,000 other southern 
whites now living in the 2% square miles of 
Chicago's Uptown, he has his troubles, his 
pride, and an innate suspicion of the city 
slicker. 

But he is too good natured to stay sullen. 
Inside, four of his five children, ranging 
from 2 to 7 years old, ran about in under- 
pants. His wife, a wan, tired woman, was 
pregnant. The 5-year-old chanted at the 
visitor, “You got on a necktie. You got on 
a necktie.” i 

Once Homer Burleigh decides he likes you, 
he is an engaging man. His mother had 
died when was 3. As he tells it, he had 
fought with his stepmother, gone with an 
uncle to Detroit; and, by persistent trial and 
a winning-honesty about his lack of experi- 
ence but his desire to learn, was soon earn- 
ing $100 a week. Two years later, with a 
1940 Chevrolet and $3,000 in savings he went 
back to Anniston. “Between me and the car 
and a few good-looking women, that 83,000 
didn’t last 10 months.” 

Like many southern white men, he shifted 
from the North, when plants shut down or 
work slackened, to the $40-a-week jobs back 
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tress a a previous marriage. 
They decided to get married and try Chicago. 
Four days after his arrival he was earning 
$100 a week on a punch press. 

In the next 7 years there were four more 
children, more rent, more food, more medical 
bills. They learned to make his pay stretch 
fairly well until work began to slacken. He 
couldn't support his family on less than 
40 hours’ work, so when his plant went on 
short time he went out and found another 
job working full time. But this meant he 
built up no seniority, and when the new 
plant had to lay off men, he, being the last 
cae would be the first fired. 

amillar set of walls moved in on 

Machine-shop work in the city wank on 
shorter time. He had the almost universal 
desire for a car and the $60 a month on his 
1954 Pontiac became harder than ever to 
squeeze out of his $300 take-home pay. He 
developed running sores under his arms that 
interfered with his work. The finance com- 
pany attached his pay. So Homer Burleigh 
committed folly. He got a new social security 
number and drew his pay under another 
name, to balk the finance company. 

A doctor gave him a letter saying he should 
not work. He applied for welfare aid, which 
would take about 2 weeks to be processed 
and during those weeks he kept on working. 

When I saw Homer Burleigh, his welfare 
had been cut off because of fraud. He did 
not know what would happen about the 
social security number. He said the finance 
company had seized the car. Because he was 
out of work and without welfare aid for a 
month, he had fallen behind in his rent, 
and he was going to be evicted in 4 days. 
Already the furnishings of normal life were 
beginning to fall away. One room of the 
flat was bare except for a sewing machine in 
the middle of the room, one chair and a caged 
parakeet in the corner. The living room had 
two pieces of furniture, a sofa, and a TY set. 

“If the arm continues this way and if they 
don’t give me assistance,” he said gloomily, 
“I'm going to have to put the kids in a 
home.“ 

Homer Burleigh is a likable man who 
reacted foolishly to a crisis. Whether so- 
ciety punishes him is yet to be seen. But 
there remain his wife, five children and a 
sixth expected, and whether they head down 
the road to perpetual dependence upon others 
will be governed by how farsighted society 
is in dealing with the poor, the foolish, and 
the unlucky. 

“I'm going to be a lawyer,” said Harry, aged 
6. “Lawyers make good money. I'm going 
to keep my money.” 

“I'm going to be a doctor,” said his 7- - 
old brother firmly, “and I'm going to take 
care of my family.” 

Their 8-year-old sister announced serenely, 
“Im going to be a nurse in a big hospital 
and wear a real uniform and help people.” 

The sweet optimism of youth could have 
been heard in millions of American homes, 
but this home was rather special, 

Though it was midafternoon, the tenement 
was dark. Gray plastic sheeting was tacked 
to the insides of the windows. Plaster was 
off part of the ceiling and walls, and strands 
of hair on laths trembled with the passing 
wind from outside. Double doors opened 
onto the kitchen, which was almost in- 
visible. Its windows, too, were sealed with 
opaque plastic, presumably to preserve heat. 
But the darkness was thickened by a criss- 
cross of clotheslines that filled the room 
with hanging rags of clothes. In one corner 
of the kitchen was a table with three legs 
and one chair. In another was a stove bear- 
ing a pan of cold soapy water with clothes 
soaking, next to it a pan of cold beans and 
beside that a crusted frying pan bearing 
one single short rib congealed with fat. 
Through one kitchen door was a bathroom 
with the toilet boarded over; it had frozen 
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and burst in the winter cold. Through an- 
other door was the kids“ room, two beds for 
seven children. Neither bed had a mattress; 
the children slept on the springs. 

“Look at this book I got from school,” 
Harry said. “Want to hear me read?” 

Harry read about Dick and Jane and their 
dog, Spot. Dick and Jane were cleancut, 
well-dressed Anglo-Saxon children who lived 
behind a white picket fence in a red-roofed 
cottage with geraniums in the window. 
Their mother was a smiling blond with clear, 
square teeth. Their father wore a snap-brim 
hat, a conservative suit, and carried a brief- 
case, And they all lived happily in a school- 
book called “Friends and Neighbors.” 

Little Harry might as well have been read- 
ing science fiction. His own family had 
never in his memory eaten a meal together— 
there were not enough chairs, dishes, or 
forks. The mother’s role or the oldest daugh- 
ter's at mealtime was to watch as each child 
took a portion of the pot on the stove to 
make sure no one took more than his share. 

But Harry was still eager to please. He 
had not yet learned that other people ex- 
pected him to be like Dick and his sister 
to be like Jane, to have parents like Dick 
and Jane's, to live in a house like Dick and 
Jane, and that as a Negro slum kid all of 
this was as remote to him as the canals of 
Mars. And unless he were uncommonly 
lucky, this book and the school would soon 
seem as remote. 

The Martins—a fictitious name—are living 
off welfare. They came from McCrory, Ark., 
6 yoars before, and Martin got a job at $84 
a week in a meatpacking plant. Last year 
the plant moved away, and the family went 
on welfare, Last winter a newborn child 
whose crib was a supermarket basket died of 
pneumonia. Martin began drinking and has 
becn more or less drunk ever since. 

Mrs. Martin looks weary and bewildered, 
huddling in the perpetual twilight of their 
tenement, fearful of the outside world. She 
was hard to picture as a young woman enter- 
ing a new city with excitement—until I asked 
when she had last bought a dress. She stared 
blankly and then for the first time her eyes 
lost thelr emptiness and she smiled. Her 
voice had a kind of life it had not had before, 
80 much so the children stopped talking and 
listened in amazement. 

WHO ARE THE POOR? 

Average family income in 1960 was $6,800, 
certainly not “poor.” But “average” is an 
abstraction. If a man with an income of 
$200,000 a year lives in a mansion and the 
only other house on the block belongs to his 
chauffeur, with $4,000 a year, the average in- 
come for that block is $102,000—which tells 
nothing about either inhabitant. Something 
like this has happened nationally. 

Half of all American familles earn less than 
65,600. Almost one-third earn less than 
$4,000; 22 percent earn less than 63,000; 13 
percent earn less than $2,000; and 5 percent 
of our families earn less than $1,000. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics regards 
$1,500 im cash and benefits—free food and 
fuel, for example—as necessary for a lone 
individual to live modestly, And in 1959 the 
U.S. Department of Labor surveyed 20 Ameri- 
can cities to find what Is a “modest but ade- 
quate" family budget. The average was 
about $6,000, of which a family of four spent 
about $4,000 for food, shelter, taxes, medical 
and working expenses. 

If the lowest adequate Income for an in- 
dividual is $500 and that for a famlly $2,000, 
there are still 20 million Americans who fan 
to mect those standards. As the standards 
rise, so do the totals. If the minimums are 
raised to $1,000 and 33,000, there are 36 mil- 
lion poor, If to $2,000 and $4,000, there are 
54 million. 

Assuming that 36 million qualify as poor, 
one can identify a number of groups com- 
posing this total, some of them overlapping. 
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About 8 million live in rural areas, mostly 
on farms, About 8 million are aged poor, 
About 7 million fall into that group of obso- 
lescent citizenry, the “unskilled workers“ 
people who wash dishes, work in hospitals, 
drift in and out of similar simple labor. 
About 500,000 are American Indians. A few 
hundred thousand are derelicts on skid rows, 
Among these groups are the semipermanently 
unemployed: Coal miners, steelworkers, 
meatcutters, autoworkers—families of men 
who once worked for the most respectable 
wages In industry but who have now been 
replaced by machinery. 

Most noticeable of the poor is the Negro, 
once concentrated in the rural South, now 
two-thirds in the cities. Many went from 
field to factory during World War II and the 
Korean war, when labor was in demand; 
but being the last hired, they were the 
first fired when automation or recession came. 
Negroes still average $0 percent less than 
whites in wages and have double the white 
unemployment rate. They are 22 percent of 
the American poor—double their proportion 
of the population. But, numerically, the 
great majority of the poor are white. 

Poverty is not particular to any region. It 
is a normal reservoir in all rural areas. It 
is a migratory stream of despcration headed 
for the cities. And it is now a festering con- 
centration In every metropolis in the land. 


HER LAST GOOD DRESS 


“Tt was 6 years ago. We was good 
money at the meat plant and he took me 
out to a dress shop. When he saw how 
much I liked that dress, he said Honey. you 
get it.“ It cost $30. Oh, that was a dress, 
I mean it really was a dress. It was pink, 
and it was cut a lot lower than this one and 
it had sequins all over, and they shined 
and shined and the pink was so pretty.” 

The girl from McCrory, Ark., was for the 
first time identifiable as a woman with 
a range of emotions. Then the face began 
to sag again. She wiped her hands auto- 
matically on the sides of her stained dress, 
and one could see that her slip was held 
up with pieces of knotted twine. 

Outside, Sister Mary William, the young, 
tall, indomitable Irish nun who strode 
through Chicago's West Side, looked down 
the endless line of row houses, at the trash 
barrels lolling on their sides, the broken glass 
laid like a glistening carpet as far as the eye 
could see. It was the sight her own father 
had looked at when he first visited from St. 
Louis and asked his daughter in dismay, 
“What was it you did that was so bad they 
sent you here?” 

She crunched the broken glass under her 
awkward black shoes and said, “You figure 
out what's going to happen to Harry Martin 
when he finds out he's never going to be a 
lawyer, And his brother's never going to be 
a doctor. And his sister's never golng to be 
a nurse. The worst most of us have to resign 
ourselves to is that there's no Santa Claus. 
Wait until this hits those kids.” 

Poverty is like cancer. Left to Itself, it 
will generally get worse. There is no sim- 
ple cure. And elementary humanity requires 
that the sufferer be cared for. 

Welfare payments are inescapable: Fam- 
iltes in the city cannot create their own food 
and shelter without work, and in a rapidly 
developing industrial country it is inevitable 
that some men will have their work sud- 
denly withdrawn, If the poverty that fol- 
lows Is not to be multiplied by the deprived 
children, and if industrial society. is to re- 
main civilized, such families cannot be left 
to starvation and exposure. 

Yet simple money payments do not solve 
the problem. What is needed is Intelligent 
work to help the poor to self-sufficiency. 
Many need to be taught the subtle skills of 
city Hvying. The unemployed have to be 
kept in touch with jobs and new skills, for 
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the poor live in isolation from the world of 
success, 

The best work among the poor is done by 
those who live among them. The poor are 
submissive, but they are also suspicious. It 
is “us” and “them,” and the social worker 
who is one of them“ seldom gets anywhere. 

It is impossible to cross the United States 
in pursuit. of poverty without being im- 
pressed by its paradox; the continuing vigor 
of the land and the strong pulse of human- 
ity among its people. And yet poverty con- 
tinues to be the fate of one American in 
five. This does not mean that America 18 
callous about its poor. It means that most 
comfortable Americans have come to believe 
that the poor do not exist at all. 

This belief is dangerous. It is easier than 
ever to avold seeing the poor, but it is also 
more perilous. Each year the poor become 
more densely packed into the centers of our 
cities, ever more isolated from the hopes and 
satisfactions of normal American life. While 
this is happening, the demands increase for 
education and skill in order to earn a liv- 
ing. Thus, the poor get packed tighter to- 
gether while their hope of rising becomes 
dimmer. There are persistent rumors that 
Communists are running food and propa- 
ganda into the starving populations of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. It would be ironic 
if they should undermine a proud people's 
faith In the future, and in the midst of a 
country that has a strong tradition for 
helping the unfortunate. 

Time is running out on the fuse of pov- 
erty. To look into the faces of the poor in 
America is heartrending but the situation is 
not yet hopeless. 

There is not yet the frozen, bitter cynicism 
of the Old World poor. Their children are 
not yet taught to hate those who have 
money. Their parents, most of them, still feel 
a sense of obligation to work for something 
better. To look on José Chico's face was 
one of obstinate hope, on Homer Burleigh's 
of belligerent pride, on Columbus Cooper's 
of quiet courage: They still expect—without 
much proof—that it is abnormal for them 
to be poor. When that expectation goes, 
this country will have changed. 

“Poverty in the midst of plenty,” the late 
President Kennedy sald shortly before he 
was killed, “is a paradox that must not go 
unchallenged, because there are men, women 
and children who need Intelligent help. 

“But comfortable Americans have another 
reason for challenging poverty, for to turn 
their backs on those in need would tarnish 
85 noblest element in the American charac- 

. 


TRANSACTION OF SENATE BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Under authority of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 249, the Acting President 
pro tempore, on December 31, 1963, 
signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 9499) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign aid and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


“THE KENNEDY STAR” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a poem written 
on the occasion of the death of President 
Kennedy be printed in the Recorp. It is 
titled: “The Kennedy Star,” and was 
written by Rex Trowbridge of Sisters, 
Oreg, 


1964 


There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe KENNEDY STAR 


There's a new star in heaven tonight, 
An orb in outer space—silvery bright: 
Symboled for all the world to see, 

A martyr's mark, the light of Uberty. 


There's a new star in heaven tonight, 

Triumph of right o'er the devil's might: 

The roll of muffied drums, flags unfurled; 

“Ring Freedom's Bell!“ heartbeat of the 
world. 


Bells for our martyr—ring, 
Marking mankind's travail: 
“Oh death, where is thy sting?” 
God's mercy will prevail. 


“Flame of freedom.“ in heaven tonight, 
Beacon of hope, and celestial light: 

Let your heart be thrilled anew— 

“The Kennedy Star” is shining for you. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY MR. ALEX 
RADIN TO THE WASHINGTON 
PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech given on December 12, 1963, to the 
Washington Public Utility Districts’ As- 
sociation in Seattle, Wash., by Mr. Alex 
Radin, general manager of the American 
Public Power Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY ALEX RADIN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING oF WASHINGTON PuBLIc UTitiry DIS- 
TRICTs’ ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, WASH., DE- 
CEMBER 12, 1963 
Many things of great importance to your 

organization and to the Northwest have 

happened since your last annual meeting. 

Construction was begun on the Hanford 

atomic powerplant, and our late beloved 

President, John F. Kennedy, who played such 

an important part in the authorization of 

this project, was on hand to make the prin- 
cipal address at the ground-breaking cere- 
monies. The Bonneville marketing area bill 
has been approved by both the Senate and 
the House, with only one major difference— 
the Westland amendment—separating the 
conferees and preventing final agreement 
on the bill. Improvements were made in the 

Bonneville payout procedure, and the Bonne- 

ville marketing area was extended into 

southern Idaho. Oral argument was geld 
by the Federal Power Commission on the 

Washington Public Power Supply System's 

application to build the Nez Perce project, 

and it is likely that the Commission will 
issue its decision shortly—perhaps before 
the end of the year. Great progress was 
made in securing Federal appropriations for 
interties between the Pacific Northwest and 
the Pacific Southwest, tying together three 
great Federal power systems—those of the 

Bonneville Power Administration, the Cen- 

tral Valley project in California, and the 

Colorado River storage project. 

But the event of overriding importance 
for the entire country if not for the world 
was the tragic assassination of President 
Kennedy. Thus, many things have changed 
in Washington just within the period since 
November 22. President Kennedy is dead. 
Lyndon Johnson is our new Chief Executive. 
While major principles undoubtedly will re- 
main the same, it seems inevitable that 
there will be some changes in policies, prac- 
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tices and personalities in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for no two men could be expected 
to conduct the office of the Presidency in 
precisely the same manner. 

Despite conjecture about people and pro- 
grams, there is a strong sense of continuity 
in the transition of leadership. The dis- 
tance between Boston and Austin may be 
great in terms of geography, but not neces- 
sarily in terms of philosophy. President 
Kennedy took pride in the fact that his 
administration had not permitted “another 
Helis Canyon blunder.” President Johnson 
actively supported the high Hells Canyon 
Dam during his tenure in the Senate, and 
he had an excellent voting record on public 
power and rural electrification issues during 
his long service both in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. 

He cast a number of votes in favor of ap- 
propriations for Bonneville transmission 
lines, including those of a controversial na- 
ture. Twice he voted for authorization of a 
high Hells Canyon Dam as a Federal proj- 
ect. He voted in favor of TVA steamplants 
and TVA revenue bond legislation, and in 
opposition to the Dixon-Yates contract. He 
voted to authorize the Colorado River storage 
project. He indicated his support for local 
as well as Federal public power by voting 
for Senator MAGNUSON’s amendment to au- 
thorize construction of Priest Rapids Dam 
by local public agencies, and for develop- 
ment of the Niagara project by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. He 
voted in favor of the Gore-Holifield bill au- 
thorizing $400 million and directing AEC 
to construct full-scale reactors. He has a 
strong record in support of REA appropria- 
tions, and many times has spoken out in 
favor of the rural electrification program. 

Thus, President Johnson has a well-estab- 
lished voting record on issues of concern to 
this group. It is not 100 percent as we 
would see it, but it is certainly strongly 
sympathetic to the programs we have 
espoused for full development of the Na- 
tion’s water and power resources, 

The unity of purpose which has been ex- 
hibited by President Johnson in assuming 
his high office reemphasizes in clear, com- 
pelling fashion a lesson which we in the 
public power movement have learned on 
dozens of different battleflelds: If we con- 
tinue to push forward objectives prepared 
in the past and tested by time, we can ulti- 
mately secure the solid support which is 
essential to success in any endeavor. 

Our goal has been, and still is, more power 
at lower cost for all Americans. This is one 
reason we support Federal multiple-purpose 
water projects including hydroelectric fea- 
tures. This is why we advance the idea of 
common carrier transmission facilities tying 
together great river basin systems. This 
is why we fight for the right of citizens’ 
groups to form their own utility and supply 
themselves with electricity, if they desire to 
do so. 

These programs for which many of you 
have struggled and won were implemented 
not simply because they happened to be good 
politics, but because they were good public 
policy. Every taxpayer and every ratepayer 
has a stake in that the power po- 
tential of falling water at a damsite is not 
wasted or given away for exploitation. The 
8,600-mile regional grid maintained by the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
postage stamp rate it permits are benefits 
to jobholders in every corner of the North- 
west. Each homeowner and parent in the 
State of Washington is aided by the work of 
your public utility districts and other local 
public agencies in reducing residential and 
school rates by action and example. 

Because these programs are good public 
policy, they have won from all 
across the country. The vote of a Congress- 
man from New York City may be essential 
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for the building of a dam on the Columbia 
River, nearly 3,000 miles from his home, just 
as TVA was a concept fostered by a Senator 
from Nebraska. The economic leverage of 
inexpensive electricity is an idea supported 
by businessmen and scholars who may never 
see or hear of Bonneville Dam. Support for 
the principles of PUD’s comes from union 
members in States throughout the Union. 

And because these plans and projects fur- 
thered a common cause, representatives of 
consumer-owned electric systems from Flor- 
ida to Maine, from Massachusetts to Texas 
and California, have contributed a portion of 
their time, effort, and prestige to help insure 
their implementation. Among the stanch- 
est defenders of the preference clause are men 
who do not expect to ever buy or sell a 
kilowatt-hour of Federal power, 

One of the major power issues before the 
current Congress is the proposed intercon- 
nection of the Northwest and the Southwest. 

All parties to the controversy agree that 
such a tie is not only technically feasible 
and desirable, but also that it possesses enor- 
mous economic potential, Studies show that 
extra-high-voltage transmission facilities 
could pay for themselves in 10 short years. 
Estimated benefit-cost ratios run as high as 
4 to 1. A hydroelectric project which could 
show this kind of values would be consid- 
ered a rare find. The lucrative nature of this 
interconnection is Indicated by the fact that 
no less than seven separate non-Federal pro- 
posals have been submitted for construction 
of all or part of the needed facilities. 

All parties interested in the intertie agree 
that it will be built. Its possibilities for 
beneficial use are extensive. It would per- 
mit sale in California and the Southwest of 
energy surplus to the needs of the North- 
west; last year, Federal dams on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries spilled water 
that could have produced $33 million worth 
of power at standard BPA rates—a sum 
almost twice the BPA deficit for that year. 
It would allow sale of the Northwest's excess 
peaking capacity. It would provide a means 
of obtaining Southwest off-peak steam to 
firm up substantial quantities of Northwest 
secondary power. It would encourage ex- 
changes of power to take advantage of diver- 
sity in peak loads between regions. 

All parties involved in the intertie pro- 
posals agree that the Northwest should be 
assured protection against the draining of 
one of the region's richest resources—its hy- 
droelectric potential—developed and unde- 
veloped. 

What all parties do not agree upon is who 
should build these intertie facilities, 

Our association has supported Federal con- 
struction of this regional connection. No 
other individual entity or combination can 
provide the same financial advantages—ei- 
ther to the Federal Government or non- 
Federal users. Three major Federal power 
systems—BPA, the Central Valley project in 
California, and Federal dams in the Colo- 
rado River Basin—could be linked for mu- 
tual benefit of all affected areas, and the 
greatest possible return on taxpayer invest- 
ment in existing projects. Bulk of the ex- 
portable surplus power in the Northwest 
is at Federal dams. Federal facilities would 
be common carrier, available to cll at cost. 
Prevention of monopoly could be assured. 

While I believe that Federal interties offer 
the greatest advantages to electric consumers 
and to the national welfare, we are realistic 
enough to know that there are obstacles yet 
in the way of securing final approval and 
appropriations for Federal lines. For this 
reason I am pleased that consideration is 
being given by local public agencies and 
rural electric co-ops to alternative proposals 
for construction of inter-ties by consumer- 
owned groups, in the event that we do not 
achieve complete success for the Federal 
lines, The study and consideration of these 
alternatives by consumer-owned utilities 
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should not, however, diminish in any way 
our continued support for the Federal lines, 
which still offer the best alternative. 

During th? last few weeks there have been 
encouraging actions in the Congress which 
have advanced the prospects for efficient, 
effective, and equitable interconnection. 
But many obstacles remain. The House of 
Representatives ndopted an amendment to 
the regional preference bill which requires 
new authorization for any Federal intertie. 

To my knowledge this amendment was not 
requested by the people of the Northwest, 
although it was sponsored by Congressman 
WESTLAND of your State. I havescen no puh- 
Me statement to indicate that either private 
or public power spokesmen in this region 
asked for this block to construction of these 
lines. To my knowledge it was not sought 
by consumer or producer interests of the 
area; in fact, I see no way by which this pro- 
vision would be of benefit to the Northwest. 
It is apparently an appendage added to a biil 
upon which you had previously secured 
agreement throughout the Northwest. The 
only interests that it serves are those of the 
private power companies of California. I 
believe that you should vigorously oppose 
this amendment, 

Why is the amendment objectionable? 

This amendment is not germane to S. 
1007, which would define the primary mar- 
keting area of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and establish ground rules for the 
transfers of power between the Northwest 
and other areas. 

No hearings were ever held on the amend- 
ment so that opponents might have an op- 
portunity to present their side of the case. 

The amendment is prejudicial to Federal 
construction of an intertie but favors non- 
Federal construction. 

It weakens the position of the 
Secretary of the Interior in trying to obtain 
the best possible arrangements for the Fed- 
eral Government and preference customers. 

The amendment constitutes a deauthoriza- 
tion act. It takes away existing authority 
of the Department of the Interior to build 
fearible and desirable transmission lines. 

Tt is a block to the most effective market- 
ing of northwest surplus power, and can 
only delty realization of maximum revenues 
needed to reduce and eliminate the BPA 
deficit. 

Pull congressional review of intertie pro- 
posals has been carried out by the Appro- 
priations Committees of both the House and 
the Senate. These committees recommended 
appropriation of $8.5 million to initiate 
construction, subject to approval of S. 1007. 
But retention of this amendment will kill 
Congress beneficial action. ; 

Thé efect of the amendment is simple to 
grasp. What would happen if every trans- 
mission line proposed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration were subject to Indi- 
vidual legislative review—in addition to pass- 
ing through the normal appropriations proc- 
ess? What if each transmission proposal 
had to gain approval by the House and Sen- 
ate twice? The opportunity for killing off 
an advantageous program is automatically 
doubled. ] 

Furthermore, is it not possible that the 
Westland amendment could be a double- 
edged sword? If it is logical for Congress to 
specifically authorize as well as appropriate 
funds for lines outside of the Bonneville 
area, could it not be argued later by oppo- 
nents of your program that Congress also 
should be required to authorize transmission 
lines within the Bonneville area? These are 
the trpes of issues that arise when this Pan- 
dora’s box is opened. 

There are many outside your region who 
wish to work with you in creating an inter- 
tie which will aid all parties. I do not be- 
leye they seek to steal Northwest power; 
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they want to buy your surplus and have 
agreed to accept the protections which you 
believe are needed. They lock forward to 
exchanges of power which will be of heip to 
every participant—and this is undoubtedly 
the long-range future of such a tie. 

I urge that you continue to strengthen 
your contacts. with your friends in these 
other areas and work together for a program 
which will prove of value to everyone. This 
is the kind of thing which public power has 
stood for in the past, and for which your 
own organization has worked eo diligently. 

It is a cliche, but worth repeating, even so: 
In unity there is strength. Unless all can 
benefit, then everyone may suffer. 

Net benefits to the Northwest for this 
interconnection could run as high as $872 
million over the next 50 years. The South- 
west could realize net benefits of up to #883 
million over the same period. 

It is estimated that revenues to Bonneville 
Power Administration In the first 10 years 
would average $24.5 million annually. In a 
region facing the firet boost in Federal power 
rates since 1937, this is a meaningful figure, 
and represents a goal which I believe ts 
worthy of your wholehearted support, 

Reflecting now upon the intertie issue, my 
thoughts go back to a dramatic talk given 
by Glenn Lee, publisher of the Tri-City Her- 
ald, at a dinner after the groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the Hanford project. With 
his typical enthusiasm Glenn painted a vivid 
word picture of his dreams of a western em- 
pire stretching from Alaska to Mexico—a 
prosperous empire that could be the Ruhr 
of the West. It seemed to me, as Glenn 
spoke, that the Pacific Northwest, with its 
vast hydroelectric resources, its coal deposits 
and its great potential for atomic power, 
could be the hub of this western empire. 
But it could become this hub only if its 
great power resources are interconnected 
with those to the north, the east, and the 
south. Thus, in my opinion, the inter- 
tles are a key to your area's future develop- 
ment. The kind of dream pictured for you 
by Glenn Lee has been transformed into 
reality in the past by the great leaders of 
your area and of your own organization. I 
am confident that you will have the insight, 
the tenacity, and the dedication to the pub- 
lic good that wili make this new dream a 
reality, too. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


HOUSE BILL ENROLLED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on December 30, 1963, that committee 
had examined and found truly enrolled 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 9499. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. = 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 7 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 249, 88th Congress, he did on De- 
cember 31, 1963, sign an enrolled bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 9499. An act making appropriations 
for foreigm aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 


January 3, 1964 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on December 31, 
1963, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 9498. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, and for 
other purposes. 


— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board cr independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copics shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing OMce, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonan RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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